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CHAPTER  I. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  the  history  of  which  has  been 
written  and  commented  upon  in  so  unjust  a  temper  and  tone  as  that  of 
Ireland.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  persons  who  have  been  most  frequently 
wron^  in  their  statement  of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  their  proposals  for 
remedying  them,  have  been  precisely  those  who  have  made  the  loudest 
professions  of  desire  to  serve  her.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  say  how  much 
of  this  mis-statement  has  arisen  from  their  want  of  correct  information, 
and  how  much  from  a  deliberately  bad  spirit ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Ireland  has  few  worse  enemies  than  those  who  in  ignorance  or  in  evil 
temper  attribute  motives  and  feelings  to  England  and  English  statesmen 
of  wiiich  they  arc  quite  innocent,  and  who  assign  for  Irish  poverty  and 
Irish  sufTering  causes  which  have  really  had  no  part  in  producing  them. 

Unwise  laws  of  centuries  long  passed  are  quite  coolly  cited  as  proof  of 
a  partial  tyranny  of  Ireland  by  England ;  yet  a  single  glance  at  English 
statutes,  a  single  reflection  upon  the  punishments  which  to  a  very  recent 
dale  were  allowed  to  disgust  the  wise  and  brutalize  the  bad,  would  show 
that  Ireland  was  not  a  jot  less  mercifully  goverued  than  Kent  or  York- 
shire, and  that  the  cruelties  of  English  law,  whether  administered  in  Lon- 
don or  in  Uublin,  were  no  proofs  of  English  dislike  of  Ireland. 

The  early  history  of  most  countries  is  so  uncertain,  that  but  little  more 
credit  is  due  to  it  than  to  any  otiier  romance  ;  and  when  we  read  of  the 
splendours  of  a  country  which  during  tiie  whole  period  of  its  authentic 
history  has  been  poor;  of  the  power  of  a  country  which  during  all  tho 
prriod  of  its  aulheniic  history  has  been  divided,  turbulent,  and  weak  ;  and 
of  the  learning  and  civilization  of  a  country  wiiich  even  now  has  less  of 
diflTused  learning  and  civilization  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  severest  logic  and  with  tho  utmost  charity  to 
look  upon  the  relations  of  tho  historian  as  being  founded  rather  upon 
fancy  than  upon  fact. 

The  best  authorities  agree  in  stating  Ireland  to  have  been  peopled  from 
tlie  Spanish  colonies  of  tlie  partly  trading  and  partly  piratical  I'liu^iiciansi 
liiid  this  statement,  credible  from  the  unanimity  of  authoriiii's  otherwise 
c'onllicting,  is  still  farther  strengthened  by  tlie  fa(;ts  of  the  riKenicians 
having  been  well  known  to  have  traded  largely  witii  the  IJriiish  isles,  and  of 
the  frequent  finding,  even  at  the  present  day,  of  ornaments  and  utensils 
wiiicii  an;  indubitably  of  Piiuiiiician  manufacture.  That  gold  and  silver 
mines  existed  in  VVicklow  and  some  other  parts  of  Ireland  is  asserted 
very  positively,  but  we  think  with  far  more  positiveness  than  proof;  ccr^ 
tain  it  is,  that  a  recent  attempt  to  find  gold  in  a  district  in  which  it  was 
01100  said  to  abound,  proved  to  be  a  complete  and  lamentable  failure.    If, 
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as  seems  to  be  certain,  Ireland  was  once  colonized  by  individuals  of  a 
people  so  wealthy  as  the  Phoenicians,  that  fact  would  at  once  account  for 
the  valuable  articles  so  frequently  recovered  from  the  soil.  But  it  by  no 
means  goes  to  prove  that  Ireland  in  the  early  ages  could  boast  of  either 
learning  or  civilization  of  the  high  order  claimed  for  it.  It  is  not  the 
most  refined  or  most  learned  class  that  will  venture  into  far  and  foreign 
lands  to  war  with  the  wild  animals,  to  reclaim  the  morass,  and  to  level 
the  primeval  forest.  The  hardiest,  the  rudest,  the  least  civilized,  those 
who  have  the  most  to  hope  for  and  the  least  to  lose  or  to  fear,  are  the 
men  who  usually  go  forth  to  colonize  strange  lands ;  and  the  Phffinicians 
who  seized  upon  Ireland  as  their  abiding  place,  were  in  all  human  prob- 
ability the  hardy  and  resolute  rovers  of  the  sea  for  many  along  and  strife- 
ful  year  before  they  became  dwellers  upon  and  cultivators  of  the  land. 
That  they  came  from  Phojnicia,  a  civilized,  ingenious,  and  wealthy  land, 
proves  literally  nothing  as  to  their  own  civilization  or  their  own  wealth, 
as  any  one  may  perceive  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  majority 
of  the  colonists  who  leave  the  civilized  and  luxurious  nations  of  our  own 
day,  to  build  cities  in  the  desert,  and  to  place  palaces  and  thronged  marts 
stored  with  costly  wares,  where,  even  within  the  memory  of  man,  the 
dense  forest  sheltered  only  the  wild  animal  or  the  scarcely  less  savage 
man. 

The  Phoenician  colonies  of  Spain  were  at  once  eager  speculators  and 
bold  seamen ;  visiting  the  British  coast  as  traders,  especially  in  order  to 

firocure  tin,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  admire  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ire- 
and,  and  could  have  but  little  difficulty  in  subduing  or  destroying  the 
mere  handful  of  poor  and  all  but  actually  savage  aborigines,  who  must 
have  been  a  mere  handful,  destitute  as  they  were  of  commerce  or  manu- 
factures, and  warring,  as  we  know  that  they  did  at  a  much  later  date,  with 
the  wolf  and  the  hill-fox  who  disputed  the  swamp  and  the  forest  with 
them. 

When  historians  tell  us  that  splendidly-manufactured  and  extremely 
costly  articles  are  frequently  excavated  from  the  Irish  soil,  we  do  not  dis- 
pute the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  but  we  deny  its  cogency  as  proving 
that  the  early  colonists  of  Ireland  were  learned,  or  civilized,  or  even 
wealthy.  A  magnificent  ornament  or  a  costly  and  ingenious  machine 
taken  from  France  or  England  to  the  arid  desert  of  Africa  or  the  swampy 
flat  of  the  Swan  river,  would  prove  that  the  country  had  been  visited  by 
people  from  a  wealthy  and  civilized  land,  but  certainly  not  that  the  indi- 
viduals were  themselves  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  in  short,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  very  fact  of  emigration  would  be  decisive  on  the  opposite 
state  of  the  case. 

That  the  Ph(riiicians  were  the  dominant  people  in  Ireland — anciently 
railed  Icrnc,  or  Erin,  which  signifies  the  western  land— and  that  the  magi, 
or  priests  of  the  firo-worsliippcrs  of  Persia,  were  the  actual  governing 
authorities,  both  lay  and  reli'iious,  as  the  Druids  were  in  Britain,  there  is 
abundant  proof.  From  tl.c  far  V.ast,  indeed,  Europe  seems  to  have  been 
supplied  with  its  early  superstitions,  as  well  as  with  the  fierce  swarms  of 
nomadc  and  desperat(!  barbarians,  who,  entering  Europe  on  the  north,  at 
length  found  fvcn  llu!  vast  .steppes  and  forests  of  Scandinavia  too  narrow 
for  them,  and  whose  furious  iissaults  levelled  cities  and  terminated  the 
stern  rule  of  ages,  only,  in  the  end,  to  found  nations  at  once  mightier  in 
conquest,  wiser  in  law-giving,  and  possessing,  as  it  should  seem,  as  great 
a  superiority  in  permanency,  as  in  extent,  of  empire.  As  the  aborigines, 
if  such  existed  when  the  Plwuiciaiis  colonized  Ireland,  had  made  way  for 
u  nunc  civilized,  wcallliy,  and  luxurious  people,  so  these  in  their  turn 
were  soon  ol)|Ji>('il  to  make  way  for  or  submit  to  a  fiercer  and  more  hardy 
penple.  The  Scoti,oiie  of  tiiose  Scandmavian  hordes,  which  under  tho 
vunuus  names  of  Northmen,  Sea-kings,  Danes,  and  Sa.\on8,  defied  uii- 
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navigated  seas  and  natural  barriers  to  prevent  them  from  overruniiing  the 
fairest  and  richest  portions  of  Europe  (b.  c.  200),  sent  forth  from  the  north 
of  Spain,  where  tiiey  had  been  colonized,  a  powerful  and  fierce  horde  led 
by  Milesius.  Hence  these  Scoti  are  more  commonly  called  Milesians; 
the  term  Scoti  being  generally  confined  to  another  swarm  f/f  the  same 
fierce  race,  which  at  a  later  date  endeavoured  to  settle,  also,  in  Ireland ; 
but,  unable  to  effect  their  purpose,  departed  northward,  and  founded  the 
powerful  Scots,  who,  now  at  war  with  the  Picts  and  now  in  alliance  with 
them  against  the  comparatively  civilized  Britons,  were  so  long  noted 
for  strength,  courage,  and  perseverance,  before  they  were  famous  for 
aught  else ;  and  who  taught  even  the  Roman  legions  to  respect  them  aa 
foes,  ages  before  they  had  any  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  the  Roman 
eagles  liad  heralded  into  inuny  other  lands. 

That  the  vast  immigrations  which  have  changed  the  face  of  all  Europe 
originated  in  the  east  of  the  world,  and  that  the  north  of  Europe,  by  what 
ever  tribes  nominally  peopled,  was,  in  fact,  but  the  resting-place  and  nui 
sery  of  such  immigrants,  very  many  circumstances  go  to  prove ;  but  per- 
haps none  more  strongly  than  the  general  resemblance  in  both  the  politi- 
cal  and  the  religious  rule  of  tribes  nominally  and  directly  coming  from 
distant  parts  and  settling  in  distant  parts.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Fhoeni 
cians  direct  from  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  strikingly  resembled,  in 
many  points,  both  civil  and  religious,  the  Scoti  or  Milesians  of  the  Span- 
ish coast  who  certainly  had  settled  there  from  the  north  of  Europe,  where, 
it  is  nearly  as  certain,  they  had  originally  halted  on  their  march  from  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  these,  again,  in  like  manner  resembled 
the  Britons.  Between  the  Magi  of  the  Phoenician  Irish,  (those  priests  of 
the  false  faith  of  Zoroaster  who  were  perfectly  undisturbed  in  their  rites, 
or  rather  who  were  continued  in  their  power  as  priests,  sages,  seers,  and 
statesmen  by  the  fierce  Milesians),  and  the  Druicls  of  Britain,  there  were 
80  many  and  such  striking  resemblances,  that  the  Milesians  called  their 
priests  Magi  and  Druids  indiscriminately.  The  dark  grove  and  the  un- 
sparing sacrificial  knife  of  the  stern  and  unquestioned  priest  marked  both 
otfshoots  or  corruptions  of  the  fire-worshippers :  and  the  mysteries, 
cruelties,  and  sacrifices,  from  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  first-born 
child  of  the  idolator's  family,  of  tiie  Druids  were,  with  but  such  difference 
as  long  journeys  and  distant  residence  will  easily  and  fully  account  for, 
the  mysteries,  the  cruelties,  and  tlie  sacrifices  of  the  Magi  too 

The  dreadful  and  fierce  sacrifices  of  the  Druids  were  put  an  end  to  iti 
Britain  by  the  Romans;  but,  strange  to  say,  that  mighty  and  enterprising 
people  seem  never  to  liave  visited  Ireland,  where  the  Magi  exercised  tlieir 
terrible  rule  quite  undisturbed  during  all  the  long  lustres  of  the  Roman 
sway  in  Britain.  Yet,  geographically  sjjeaking,  Ireland  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  Greeks  called  it  le rue,  the  Romans  Hibernia;  and 
it  was  also  called  the  Holy  or  Sacred  Isle,  not,  as  has  been  with  much 
defiance  of  chronology  and  common  sense  affirmed,  on  account  of  its  ow- 
ing its  Christianity  to  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  great  founder 
of  our  faith,  but  to  the  |)rccisoly  opposite  reason  that  it  was  notorious  as 
the  residence  of  the  Magi,  and  as  the  scene  of  their  terrible  rites  long 
after  tliosc  rites  had  disappeared  elsewiiere  before  the  ail-conquering  and 
all-reforming  Homan. 

Till'  Scoti,  or  Milesians,  whether  intermarrying  with  the  Phoenician 
first  colonics,  or  anniliilating  tiiem,  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  Irish 
people  ;  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  in  wealth,  learning,  and  civiliza- 
tion, among  this  horde  of  semi-savages;  these  contemporaries  and  co- 
equals  of  the  other  Scandinavian  and  Scythian  hordes  who,  probably 
during  ages,  had  been  wandering  by  slow  degrees  and  in  savage  guise 
from  the  steppes  of  Tartary  to  tlie  forests  of  Oermany,  and  from  the 
bleak  north,  with  its  ice-chained  rivers  and  piercing  blusti,  to  the  luxuri- 
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ous  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  voluptuous  plains  and  rivers  of 
Italy  I  These  were  the  real  ancestors  of  the  Irish  people ;  these  were 
the  "ancient  Milesians"  and  "Irish  of  the  old  time"  in  whose  gold  and 
(rems,  in  whose  piety,  learning,  and  delicate  breeding  we  are  called  upon 
to  believe. 

Hiid  Ireland  been  so  learned  and  civilized  at  this  early  day,  we  should 
surely  not  be  even  now  ignorant  whether  the  round  towers  were  Phoeni- 
cian temples  or  beacons  for  the  Seoti,  the  Danes,  and  the  other  hostile 
settlers  or  piratical  visitors  of  Ireland ;  and  had  Ireland  been  so  rich  at 
that  day,  the  Romans  would  never  have  left  her  in  contempt  and  in  un- 
visited  security,  while  ruling  and  reforming  Britain  for  nearly  four  cen- 
turies. 

Wu  conclude  this  chapter,  then,  with  stating  and  with  begging  particular 
attention  to  the  statement — that  the  early  history  of  Ireland  is  as  fabulous 
in  all  that  relates  to  glory,  learning,  wealth,  and  heroes,  as  any  other  early 
history  whatever :  that,  in  the  case  of  Ireland  this  fabulous  turn  of  early 
writers  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  great  injustice  committed  by  later 
writers,  and  by  orators  and  statesmen,  too,  as  to  England;  that  thougl', 
no  doubt,  English  kings  and  their  advisers  in  past  days  may  have  unwisely 
decreed  or  unjustly  acted  in  Ireland,  as  in  any  other  country,  yet  Ireland 
never  began  to  he  civilized,  populous,  learned,  wealthy,  or  important,  until 
connected  with  England ;  that  English  connexion  has  done  much,  and  is 
still  doing  much,  to  make  Ireland  both  prosperous  and  happy,  and  would 
do  far  moie  but  for  the  fierce  party  spirit  of  some,  and  the  equally  fierce 
but  still  more  disgraceful  personal  selfishness  and  ambition  of  others, 
which  are  constantly  and  throughout  that  torn  land  at  work  to  perpetuate 
the  grossest  prejudices  and  the  basest  feelings. 


CHAPTER  II. 

When  the  ancient  kings  and  the  ancient  glories  of  Ireland  are  spoken 
of,  inexperienced  readers  arc  apt  to  picture  one  king  of  Ireland  swaying 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Gijuit's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  and  from 
Galway-bay  to  the  Hill  of  Howth.  This,  however,  was  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  within  that  island  there  were  five  separate  kingdoms,  always 

tealous  of  each  other,  and  frequently  at  open  war.  The  five  provinces  or 
lingiloms  of  Ireland  were  IMeath,  Leinstcr,  Munster,  Coimaught,  and 
Ulster.  The  first  named  was  considered  the  chief  sovereignty ;  at  the 
hill  of  Tara,  famed  alike  in  true  history  and  hard's  romance,  which  was 
situated  in  that  kingdom,  were  the  great  asseml)lages  of  princes  and  chiefs  ; 
and  the  other  four  kings  were  nominally  tributary  to  the  king  of  Meath. 
just  as  the  tanists,  or  the  chiefs  of  septs,  in  their  respective  kingdoni.s 
were  to  tliem.  The  bards,  an  idle,  imaginative  set  of  men,  wen;  not 
merely  the  diverters  of  the  chieftain's  hours  of  recreation  and  wassail; 
the  chi(!ftain's  bard  was  also  his  recorder,  aud  we  may  cease  to  wonder 
at  till'  exaggerations  that  have  come  down  to  us,  when  we  consider  that 
(licse  marvels  were  originally  said,  sung,  and  written — if  written  at  all — 
by  men  whose  comfort  depended  upon  the  complacent  feelings  of  hi;n 
whose!  liecds  they  sang,  and  who,  therefore,  were  under  ?io  very  great 
tcmptalion  to  observe  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  paltry  realities. 

In  one  ofihe  piratical  excursions  made  by  the  Irish,  Mae  Nial,  a  petty 
king,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Urittany,  and  brought  spoil  living  as  well  as 
(iiMil,  human  as  well  as  brute.  Among  the  ca|)tives  was  a  youth  of  some 
fixlccii  years  of  age,  who,  on  arriving  in  In-land,  was  sold  as  a  slave  rna 
I  in|)liiy('(l  111  hcniiiig  sheep.  This  youth  was  the  afterwards  (lelebrr  ed 
Sl>   Puliick.     Naturally  of  a  thoughtful  turn,  the  mountain  track  and 
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(orost  glade  in  which  his  vocation  caused  him  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
deepened  his  meditative  habits,  and  gave  zeal  and  fervour  to  native  re- 
ligious impressions.  He  looked  upon  t!ie  land  and  saw  that  it  was  good; 
but  he  saw  that  it  was  peopled  with  idolaters  and  polluted  by  cruelties. 
Kven  amid  tiie  bitterness  of  his  own  situation,  a  slave  and  a  captive  m  a 
•"oreign  land,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  and  a  Christian  deed  to  open 
'he  eyes  of  the  blinded  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  and  save  their  minds 
from  tiie  bondage  of  a  false  faith,  and  the  lives  of  their  first-born  from 
6eing  sacrificed  in  torture  at  the  flaming  altars  of  senseless  and  graven 
idols.  Fortunately,  Patrick  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  manhood 
ere  lie  escaped  and  got  safely  back  to  France,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  learning,  suc>i  as  was  then  attain- 
able. Out  neitlier  lapse  of  years  nor  pride  of  cultivated  intellect  could 
banish  from  his  mind  the  recollection  of  the  state  of  the  Irish,  or  his  early 
determination  to  make  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  enlighten  their  minds  and 
raise  their  social  condition. 

A.  i>.  43-'. — Accordingly,  in  the  year  432,  when  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  he  applied  to  the  pope  for  permission  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Ireland. 
Such  a  permission  was  willingly  granted,  and  Patrick,  accompanied  by  a 
few  French  monks  whom  he  had  interested  by  his  descriptions  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Irish,  landed  in  Ulster,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  or  quite  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  foreign  garb  and  striking  ap- 
pearance of  Patrick  and  his  companions  filled  the  peasantry  whom  they 
first  encountered  with  the  notion  that  they  were  pirates,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  driving  them  back  to  their  vessels.  But  their  quiet  de- 
meaiuHir,  and  the  earnest  and  simple  assurances  given  by  Patrick,  in  the 
laiigiiag<!  of  the  peasants,  that  he  and  his  companions  had  arrived  on  an 
errand  of  peace  and  good-will,  speedily  converted  hostility  into  admiration 
and  confidence.  The  hospitality  of  the  principal  people  was  heartily  be- 
stowed upon  the  disinterested  strangers,  and  Patrick  and  his  companions 
presented  themselves  at  Tara  attended  by  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
corteiff.  The  mild  and  venerable  aspect  of  the  preachers  jiave  full 
weight  to  the  sublime  and  benevolent  doctrines  which  they  propounded. 
Kinjr  and  people  listened  at  first  with  interest,  and  then  with  full  credence ; 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  idols  and  idol-worship  became  hateful  to 
the  people;  Christian  doctrines  were  everywhere  received,  and  churches 
and  monasteries  arose  wiicre  llames  had  but  recently  licked  up  the  blood 
of  shrieking  and  expiring  human  victims  of  ferocious  error. 

About  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  Northmen  began  to  send  as 
many  as  a  hundred  vessels  laden  with  fierce  warriors  into  the  IJoyne  and 
Lill'cy.  The  monasteries,  both  as  being  the  wealthiest  places  in  the 
isl.iini,  and  as  being  the  abode  of  the  teachers  of  the  faith  of  liated  Charle- 
magne, wiiose  prowess  and  wiiose  sternness  had  made  his  name  odious  to 
the  northern  inarauders,  were  the  especial  objects  of  their  cupidity  and 
vengeance.  Ihiilt  chielly  of  wood,  the  monasteries  when  plundered  were 
coniinilted  to  the  flames  ;  and  crowds  of  terrified  monks  and  nuns  escaped 
I'riini  tile  swords  of  liic  enemy  only  to  perish  of  liunger,  or  the  inclemency 
of  tin;  we;itlicr,  amid  the  wt)ods  and  morasses.  From  conducting  expe- 
(I'tj(ni8  fartlier  and  f.irliier  into  the  bosom  of  the  island,  the  northmen  at 
leniftli  procceileil  to  attempt  a  permanent  settlement.  And  early  in  the 
ninth  century  (a.  u-  1615),  they  succeeded  in  planting  a  colony  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Armagh.  Hetween  this  colony  and  the  neighbouring  Irish  there 
were  frequent  and  (lcs]ierate  struggles;  but  about  thirty  years  after  it  was 
planted,  'i'nrgesins,  a  Norwegian  of  great  fame  and  power  among  the 
northern  pirates,  bronyht  a  powerful  fleet  to  its  aid,  carried  death  and  dis- 
may into  all  tlie  acci  ssiblc  parts  of  the  country,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Ireland  {*.  n.  HI.').)  Having  crecinl  strong  forts  on  well  chosen 
parts  of  the  coast,  he  wielded  his  usurped  uuthurity  must  ite">ly.    Tii^ 
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native  kir.ga  were  made  to  consider  themselves  as  his  mere  tributary 
tanists ;  and  upon  each  he  levied  a  tribute,  in  the  nature  of  a  poll-tax, 
upon  their  subjects,  which,  from  the  punishment  of  its  non-payment  being 
the  amputation  of  the  offender's  nose,  was  called  nose-money. 

Turbulent  towards  their  own  titular  kings  of  Meath,  it  might  have 
been  cxicL-ied  that  the  singularly  haughty  chiefs  of  Ireland  would  be 
stung  to  despi-ration  by  the  sweeping  tyranny  of  a  foreign  pirate.  Many 
attempts  at  throwing  off  his  yoke  were  unsuccessful;  but  at  length  the 
art  and  intrepidity  of  O'Malachlin,  an  Irish  king,  put  an  end  both  to  the 
reign  and  life  of  the  usurper.  As  though  the  whole  power  of  the  north- 
men  had  been  centred  in  one  man,  this  death  was  the  signal  of  a  general 
rising  of  the  Irish.  The  lukewarm  grew  zealous,  and  the  timid  brave 
everywhere  the  Irish  sword  gleamed  for  Ireland,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
northmen  was  so  extensive  that  the  country  might  once  more  be  said  to 
be  fiee  from  all  enemies;  but  this  freedom  was  soon  interrupted.  In 
larger  numbers  than  ever,  with  vengeance  animating  them,  the  hordes  of 
the  north  poured  in  under  three  famous  sea-kings,  Sitric,  Olaff,  and  Ivar. 
Wateiford,  Limerick,  and  Dublin  were  seized  upon,  and,  as  is  generally 
observable,  the  energy  of  unprincipled  conquerors  gave  a  commercial  and 
trading  consequence  to  those  cities  sucii  as  they  had  never  before  pos- 
sessed. Mereiiants  from  foreign  countries  repaired  thither,  with  articles 
of  both  use  and  luxury;  and  an  observable  impulse  was  given  to  the  civ- 
ilization and  refinement  of  the  country,  througli  the  medium  of  the  inva- 
ders to  whom  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  owed  misery  and  death.  In 
truth,  the  situation  of  tlic  native  Irish  during  this  occupation  by  the  Danes 
may  be  compared  to  tiiat  of  the  Britons  under  the  early  rule  of  the  Sax- 
ons, so  graphically  depicted  by  Bede. 

But  noillier  the  influence  of  the  commercialspirit  nor  the  foreign  luxury 
introduced  by  the  Danes,  hud  the  effect  of  subduing  the  Irish  turbulence 
or  courage.  Even  when,  laying  aside  for  a  brief  time  their  petty  quarrels 
for  local  supremacy,  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  northmen,  their 
endeavours  were  more  creditable  than  successful.  But  a  king  of  Munster 
at  length  arose,  to  show  thfi  northmen  that  the  power  of  an  invader  is 
precarious,  and  may  be  shaken  long  after  the  most  timid  of  his  followera 
have  ceased  to  fear,  and  all  save  the  best  and  bravest  among  the  oppressed 
have  ceased  to  hope. 

A.  D.  990. — Brian  Borohnie,  whose  talents  and  courage  even  romances 
scarcely  rate  too  highly,  was  the  king  of  Munster,  contemporary  with 
Malachi,  king  of  Meath.  The  latter,  though  in  title  the  chief  kingdom, 
was  at  this  time  scarcely  the  superior  of  Munster,  the  kings  of  which  oc- 
casionally asserted  their  equality  i)y  a  refusal  to  pay  the  tribute.  Tliough 
rivals,  .Malachi  and  Brian  had  one  common  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  foreign 
rule  of  Ireland  :  and  the  former,  a  brave  and  able  general,  was  in  a  mere 
military  point  of  view  morn  completely  the  liberator  of  their  commo.i 
country  than  the  latter.  Disputes  having  arisen  between  the  king  of 
Meath  and  the  Danes,  who  had  now  rendered  Dublin  very  populous  and 
wealthy,  a  battle  took  place  between  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hill  of 
Tara,  in  which  the  Danes  were  so  completely  routed  that  they  were  glad 
to  accept  Midachi's  terms  for  peace.  But  Brian  Borohme,  conscious  not 
only  of  warlike;  ability  but  also  of  capacity  for  civil  rule,  aimed  at  the  sole 
sovereignly  of  Ireland  ;  Malaciii.  equally  ambitious,  resisted  his  prelen- 
fcioiis.  .\  severe  and  passioniite  contest  ensued,  in  which  Malachi  was 
Ri'.b'hied,  and  (•(Mn[)i'll('d,  in  that  hall  of  Tara  which  for  centuries  had  wit- 
nessed the  supremacy  of  his  ancestors,  to  do  homage  to  tiie  rival  whom 
he  li:ii|  bravely  ihouifh  lucklessly  resisted. 

Brian  Bonihme's  (irst  actssliowed  that,  however  blamcable  the  course  by 
wliicli  he  iuid  obtained  the  chief  regal  place,  his  genius  was  admirably 
adapted  to  it.     Without  losing  time  in  idle  show  and  ceremony,  he  at  onci 
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BCt  out  on  a  tour  of  piieificaiion,  receiving  the  submission  of  the  chiefs, 
and  lieniandiii;^  hosta<(ed  for  the  loyalty  of  those  who  liad  given  cause  for 
suspicion.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  cares  to  protecting  himself;  he  also 
made  hiws  [)reventing  the  people  from  being  scourged  by  the  cosherings 
of  their  rulers.  His  well  known  talents,  and  the  sternness  with  which  he 
imprisoned  those  chiefs  who  ventured  to  infringe  his  laws,  had  a  salutary 
effect;  and  in  his  reisjn  Ireland  was  a  better  ordered  and  more  happy  and 
peaceful  country  than  it  had  ever  before  been.  The  strongholds  and  re- 
ligious  lioiises,  which  had  suffered  so  much  at  first  by  the  violence  of  the 
nortlinicii,  were  rcpaireii,  and  new  ones  founded.  The  Danes  themselves, 
dreading  to  provoke  him,  busied  themselves  solely  with  trade,  and  did  not 
for  many  years  commit  any  violence. 

A.  n.  1011. — The  king  of  Dublin  suddenly  and  without  provocation  led 
his  northmen  into  the  kmirdom  of  Meath,  plundering  without  limit,  and 
murdeiiiig  wiihout  mercy.  As  if  to  show  that  Irislimen  were  never  to  see 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country  without  donig  their  patt  towards  inflict- 
ing  tliem,  the  king  of  Leinster  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  northmen. 
MalachI  and  Urian  Uorohine  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  other  kings 
to  oppose  the  host  of  foes  tliat  iiad  thus  saddetily  sprung  up.  Rightly 
believing  the  native  more  guilty  than  foreign  ones,  Borohme  dispatched  a 
large  force  under  his  son  Dunough,  to  overrun  the  kingdom  of  Leinster. 
This  service  the  old  warrior  judged  his  son  could  effect  in  three  days,  to 
which  period  he  limited  his  absence.  But  treason  was  in  the  camp  of  the 
brave  Borohme,  wiiose  gallant  son  was  no  sooner  beyond  recall,  than 
some  deserter  made  the  northmen  aware  how  much  the  Irish  were  weak- 
ened by  this  detachment,  and  they  at  once  forced  a  general  engagement. 

Borohme  formed  his  troops  in  battle  array,  and  though  four-score  years 
had  blanched  his  hair  and  abated  his  strength,  he  rode  along  the  ranks  and 
sliouled  his  exhortations  in  tlie  eloquence  of  which,  in  former  times,  he  had 
so  often  witnessed  the  effect  upon  troops  who  had  followed  him  to  victory. 
Beai'inir  a  crucifix  in  his  left  hand,  as  lie  brandished  his  familiar  sword  in 
liis  right,  he  called  upon  them  to  follow  where  he  should  lead,  and  strike 
for  the  religion  of  the  saints,  with  the  firm  hearts  and  vigourous  arms 
of  men  who  knew  how  to  die  as  Christians,  but  never  to  submit  to 
heathens  in  heart,  name,  or  alliance.  Shortly  after  day-break,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  the  venerable  king  and  warrior  thus  addressed  his  army,  who 
responded  to  the  address  by  commencing  the  fight,  which  lasted  the 
whole  day.  As  the  shailows  of  night  fell  deeper,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
rest  in  his  tent.  At  length  the  shouts  of  the  Irish  proclaimed  that  the  foe 
was  broken  beyond  hope,  and  tiic  king's  tent  in  the  general  joy,  was  left 
unguarded  save  by  a  stripling  page.  He  was  recogtiised  by  a  flying  party 
of  tlie  enemy  a  few  minutes  after,  and  in  an  instant  his  enemies  were  upon 
him;  the  loud  shriek  and  feeble  blow  of  the  young  page  delayed  the 
sacrifice  not  a  moment ;  Brian  Borohme,  the  terrible  in  battle,  the  wise  in 
council,  was  slain,  with  many  and  ghastly  wounds,  even  as  he  knelt  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  victory  he  had  done  so  much  towards  obtaining  for 
his  coutitry. 

TIk'  defeat  of  the  northmen  was  complete  at  Clontarf.  The  invaders  fled 
lo  their  ships  and  sought  safety  in  fliglit ;  and  the  northmen  who  were  nat- 
uralized in  Ireland,  (les])aiiiiig  of  any  farther  aid  from  beyond  sea,  had  no 
recourse  but  to  live  in  peace  with  their  neiglibours,  witli  whom  the  inter- 
marriages of  a  few  generations  so  incorporated  tiiem,  that  ail  distinction 
was  lost  between  the  two  people.  Malachi,  who  had  l)ravely  distinguish- 
ed himself  on  this  occasion,  was  now  by  common  consent  called  again  to 
the  chief  sovereignty,  which  he  enjoyed  in  peace  and  honour  until  his 
death. 

A.  u  1022. — Full  of  years  and  honours,  Malaclii  expired  in  1022  ;  and  the 
death  of  that  munarrh  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  those   shanieAii 
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civil  wars,  from  which  the  strong  mind  of  Brian  Borohme  had  so  long 
iiept  the  country  free.  The  renown  of  Mahichi  had  caused  all  the  kings 
to  hail  him  as  the  successor  of  Urian  Borolime,  but  the  relatives  of  those 
two  princes  could  not  so  easH}  igree  as  to  the  successor  of  the  former 
Many  competitors  appeared  and  sanguinary  struggles  ensued;  but  at 
loiigth  the  field  was  cleared  of  all  but  two.  These  were  Donough,  king  oi 
Munster,  heir  of  Brian  Borohme,  and  Turlough,  great  nephew  of  the  \aU 
l(!r  and  nephew  of  the  former ;  both,  if  will  be  perceived,  claiming  in 
hereditary  succession  to  him  who  had  been  to  all  intents  an  usurping 
king,  however  good  and  able.  The  struggle  between  these  two  princes 
was  long;  but  Donough  was  vanquished,  and  almost  immediately  re- 
signed his  kingdom  of  Munster,  and  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Arrived  at  "the  eternal  city,"  he  entered  into  a  monastery,  and  there  ob- 
scurely finished  his  life. 

Turlough,  on  mounting  the  throne,  proved  that  he  inherited  with  it 
much  of  the  ability  and  couiAge  of  his  great  uncle,  together  with  a 
double  portion  of  his  resolved  self-will.  Much  as  he  owed  to  the  inferior 
kings  and  cliiefs,  he  imposed  upon  them  unusually  heavy  tributes;  a 
tyranny  tiie  full  weight  of  which  was  felt  by  the  unfortunate  kerne,  or 
peasantry,  from  whom  it  was  of  course  wrung  by  their  tyrants.  From 
ihe  natives,  Turlough  turned  his  strong  hand  upon  the  northern  settlers 
and  traders.  Even  under  the  firm  rule  of  Brian  Borohme,  these  people 
were  allowed  to  follow  their  peaceable  pursuits,  and  their  towns  had 
been  governed  by  their  own  laws,  administered  by  governors  of  their 
own  race.  One  of  these,  Godfred,  king  of  Dublin,  was  banished  almost 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  Turlough,  who  filled  the  vacancy  with 
Murkentach,  his  own  son.  A  similar  tyrannic  course  was  followed  to  all 
the  Danisii  towns.  At  (his  period  Ireland  seems  to  have  obtained  con- 
siderable improveniiiit  as  to  wealth,  if  not  refinement.  Mention  is  fre- 
quently made  of  gold  in  payment  of  tribute,  where  formerly  it  was  paid 
in  kine ;  and  to  its  former  exports  of  wheat,  wool,  hides,  and  cattle,  wo 
now  find  timber  added. 

A.  D.  1086. — After  an  active  and  generally  prosperous  reign,  Turlough 
died.  His  kingdom  was  partitioned  among  his  three  sons  ;  the  heredi- 
tary- principle  being  set  aside,  but  on  this  occasion  with  at  least  the  colour 
of  justice,  inasmuch  as  the  principle  of  equal  division — though  including 
the  most  distant  male  relatives — was  that  of  the  Brehon  laws  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  .Magi.  One  of  the  sons  dying,  a  contest  arose  be- 
tween the  two  survivors,  Murkentach — already  mentioned  as  succeeding 
Godfred  the  northnian  in  the  government  of  Dublin— and  Dermot.  The 
latter  was  defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  and  Murkentach  now  claimed 
and  was  about  to  assume  the  whole  kingdom.  l$ut  a  rival  was  set  up 
ay;ainst  him  in  the  person  of  a  chieftain  of  the  old  blood-royal,  named 
Donald  MacLoughlin,  who  was  extremely  popular  among  the  princes 
uotli  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities  and  his  descent ;  and  again  the 
unhappy  country  was  visited  by  a  civil  war.  For  eight  years  the  old 
scenes  of  rapine  and  misery  bade  fair  to  undo  all  that  invaders  had  done 
towards  improvinif  it ;  and  after  all  this  strife  and  misery,  the  rivals 
agreed  to  divide  Ihe  regal  spoil  between  them.  The  southern  moiety  of 
the  kingdom  was  given  to  Murkentach,  and  bore  the  title  of  Leathmogti, 
or  Mogh's  share  ;  and  the  northern  moiety  to  MacLoughlin,  and  bore  ihe 
title  of  Leatii  Cunnin,  or  Conn's  siiare. 

Even  this  seemingly  equitable  arrangement  did  not  restore  a  lasting 
peace  Per|)etual  encroachments  were  made  by  one  or  the  other,  and  a 
series  of  sanguinary  and  mischievous  battles  terminated  in  the  utter 
defeat  of  Murkentach,  who  retired  from  the;  contest  in  1103,  and  sought 
ri'fuge  In  a  monastery,  when!  he  terminated  his  days. 

During  the  obstinate  struggle  between  the  Irish  kings,  the  coastward 
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pans  of  the  country  were  repeatedly  annoyed  by  tlio  N<irw(t||lim,  Mngliua. 
His  prowess  and  audiictty  had  possessed  him  at  the  Heltridcii  ana  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  under  tlie  title  of  the  Lord  of  the  Uhm  ho  ittruck  ter- 
ror and  dismay  far  and  near.  Emboldened  by  the  NeuMthmH  distensions 
»f  the  Irish,  he  sailed  up  the  Liffey,  ravugins  and  defitroying,  and  at 
length  possessed  himself  of  Dublin,  where,  huviiig  fttllHii  Into  an  am- 
bush, he  lost  his  life. 
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CHAPTKR  III. 

The  various  wars  in  Ireland  did  not  prevent  the  iMlaild  from  bemg 
still  divided  into  the  five  chief  kingdoms  of  which  mention  hiti  already 
been  made.  The  titular  chief  royalty  passed  now  to  Uodorie  O'Connor, 
king  of  Connaught.  But  all  his  energies  were  required  to  pnabte  him 
(o  govern  Connaught,  and  he  was  incapable  of  either  e(Hn|)Oiiin(t  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  other  kings,  or  of  uniting  them  all  uniler  IiIn  own  au- 
thority. In  a  word,  Ireland  was  in  the  13th  century  m  divided  as 
ever  it  had  been;  and  only  so  far  improved  in  woiilth  m  to  tempt  ng- 
gression  by  exciting  cupidity.  Heathen  Rome  imd  OhrlNtiitu  Home  alike 
liad  allowed  the  semi-barbarous  people  of  the  '•  naerod  i)«linid  "  to  light 
and  destroy  at  their  own  good  pleasure.  But  the  time  lit  Ittngth  came 
when  Christian  Rome,  already  enthroned  as  the  arbitreds  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  princes  of  the  eartli,  looked  with  u  longing  nyn  tinon  the 
fertile  island  on  which  prosperity  had  begun  to  dawn,  frelitnirn  near 
and  ambitious  neighbour,  Henry  II.  of  I']iigland,  it  wmm  who  innnedlate- 
ly  drew  the  attention  of  the  pontiff  to  her  value  and  eiipiiliilltltm,  Attract- 
ed by  the  fertility  of  Ireland  and  its  contignity  to  hU  own  kingdom,  he 
applied  to  the  papal  court  for  its  sanction  to  niH  Nuhduhig  Ireland. 

A.  D.  1116. — Pope  Adrian  HI.,  who  then  flllod  the  im|inl  chair,  was 
doubly  glad  to  receive  this  request.  An  KnglishmftU  ny  hlrlh,  he  was 
naturally  anxious  for  tlie  aggrandizement  of  hJH  Mrttlvn  country  i  and, 
as  pope,  he  could  not  but  be  rejoi(;ed  at  having  from  tlio  king  of  Kng^ 
land  this  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  the  temporal  iin  well  hh  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  pope  having  shown  that  Ireliilld  ought  to  be 
conquered,  and  that  Henry  is  appointed  conqueror,  "exliortu  him  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wickedncNS  of  the  ntitives, 
and  oblige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every  house,  a  penny  to  the  see 
of  Rome;  gives  him  entire  right  and  authority  over  tin*  fuliiiid,  com- 
mands all  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him  as  their  «(»verelgn,  and  Invests 
him  with  the  fullest  power, '  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  tlio  SHiviitlon  of 
the  souls  of  men.'  " 

The  state  of  Ireland  soon  after  this  bull  was  isNin*i1,  wiii  preeisely 
such  as  its  foreign  foeman  might  have  desired  it  to  Ito  i  (me  of  Iho  in- 
testine brawls  breaking  out  just  then  with  even  more  than  usual  viru- 
lence and  fury.  Dermot  Macmorrogh,  the  king  of  f,i'lnHt('r,  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  gross  immorality,  had  greatly  provoked  the  chief 
men  of  his  kingdom.  Unaware  or  contemntucnm  of  tho  g«Mieriil  feeling 
that  existed  against  him,  he  wantonly  added  to  it  by  ahdncllng  tlio  wife  of 
Ororic,  prince  of  Breffney,  during  her  husband's  absence,  I'rinee  Ororic, 
on  his  return  to  the  bog  island  in  which  he  had,  as  he  imiiglnnd,  secured 
the  safety  of  his  wife,  was  roused  to  the  utmost  rage  by  tne  inforniallon 
that  Macmorrogh  had  made  a  descent  upon  it  and  forcibly  curried  her 
away.  Morality  at  that  time  was  so  low,  that  nearly  any  nnin  Uut  the 
king  of  Leinster  might  have  abducted  his  neighbour's  wife,  without  run 
ning  serious  risk  of  incurring  enmity  or  censure  beyond  that  of  the  Injured 
husband  and  his  immediate  friends  and  followers,     But  Mu(  tnorrogh'i 
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character  was  so  c[eiierally  detested,  that  the  prince  of  Brenncy  met  with 
warm  and  unusual  sympathy.  Anions  those  who  hastened  to  assist  him 
was  Iloderic,  king  of  Connaught ;  and  so  powerful  a  force  was  spe«'dily 
led  to  tlie  punishment  uf  the  ravishcr,  that  hu  was  fairly  driven  fmm  the 
territory  he  had  so  scandalously  misgoverned. 

Cliastised  but  im|)enilent,  the  exile  went  to  France,  where  Henry  II.  of 
t^ngland  then  was,  and  solicited  his  aid.  Uclighted  at  hrvin^  ,v\  additional 
excuse  for  his  meditated  invasion,  Henry  affected  to  71  ■  lull  (  vedcniie  to 
the  version  of  the  story  which  it  suited  Mm.jMir  ;  '3  'ii/pose  to 
<ell;  especially  as  he  offered,  if  restored  to  ii's  kii'-'do.i,  10  hold  it 
as  vassal  of  the  English  crown.  Just  ai  liiat  moment,  however 
Henry  was  too  busily  engaged  in  Gnienne  in  qiiiriiM  i!  >;  rebellious  spirit 
of  his  French  subjects,  to  be  able  to  go  personally  tu  lUe  aid  of  his  (rish 
supplicant.  Nevertheless  he  conlially  !ii"ii'<ed  him  puissant  support, 
and  furnished  him  with  letters-patent  liv  \>  n  ch  all  subjects  of  the  king  of 
England  were  empowered  and  cncouragtil  to  aid  the  exile  king  of  LtMnster 
in  his  attempts  to  rc(!over  his  dominion.  With  this  important  document 
Dermot  Macmorrogh  hastened  to  Bristol  to  raise  a  force.  For  a  time, 
however,  he  found  even  thn  king's  letters-patent  insulBcient  to  induce  men 
to  volunteerfor  Ireland,  where,  according  to  the  general  notion,  hard  blows 
were  likely  to  constitute  the  principal  booty,  it  is  likely  Macmorrogh 
would  have  been  still  longer  without  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  king's 
letters-patent,  had  he  not  fortunately  met  with  a  ruin(Kl  noble  of  the  house 
of  Clare,  who  by  a  furious  course  of  pleasure  and  extravagance,  had  so  re- 
duced himself,  that  he  would  gladly  have  shared  in  even  a  less  promising 
adventure. 

Richard,  surnamed  Strongbow,  earl  of  Strignl,  was  easily  induced  to 
enter  into  the  cause  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  on  being  promised  his  daughter 
Eva  as  a  wife,  with  a  present  portion  and  the  reversion  of  the  father's 
dominion.  Having  secured  this  potent  ally — for  Strongbow  was  a  good 
and  approved  soldier — Macmorrogh  left  his  new  ally  and  proceeded  to 
Wales,  where  by  liberal  promises  he  produced  two  other  allies,  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  and  Robert  Fitzstephen,  constable  of  Abertivi.  Having  thus 
secured  abundant  aid,  he  made  arrangements  for  future  proceedings  with 
the  three  leaders,  and  tiien  clandestinely  re-entered  his  kingdom  of  Lein- 
ster, and  secreted  himself  in  the  monastery  of  Femes,  of  which — so  little 
had  the  founding  of  monasteries  at  that  time  to  do  with  religious  feeling — 
this  tyrant  and  nivislier  was  the  founder. 

It  is  probable  tiiai  Dermot  Macmorrogh  had  only  his  own  revenge  in 
view  when  he  sought  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  English  king.  Yet 
when  he  thus  proposed  to  introduce  foreign  troops  into  Ireland,  and,  like 
Count  Julian  of  Spain,  who  introduced  the  fierce  Arabs  into  his  country, 
called  the  for('i;j;iifrs  to  look  at  once  upon  the  fertility  and  the  feeblness  of 
the  land,  it  seems  scanoly  possible  he  could  have  been  wholly  without  a 
presentiment  m  the  'iiit«al  result.  Robert  Fitz-^'ophen,  with  thirty 
knights,  sixty  Psqiiir'T^  iiu 'hree  hund  '  rchers,  was  the  first  of  the 
friends  of  D'  ri'uvr  to  i,.  1  his  appci..iiice  in  Ireland.  The  archers, 
besides  being  ii:v;.  .ely  .iimed,  were  for  the  most  part  men  who  had  seen 
service,  and  their  compact  and  orderly  march  struck  terror  wherever  they 
appeared.  Ten  knights,  thiity  esquires, and  sixty  archers  having,  muler 
the  leadership  of  Maurice  de  Prendergasl,  joined  this  force,  an  attack  was 
was  made  upon  the  town  of  Wexford,  which  had  been  greatly  improved 
and  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  party  of  Danes.  The  town  was  carried, 
and  here  the  adventurers  awaited  the  arrival  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  He 
joined  them  soon  after  with  ten  knights,  thirty  esquires,  and  a  hunilred 
archers;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  ftdventurers  was  now  fully  <  mial 
to  the  task  of  defeating  any  force  that  Ireland  could  draw  to  one  pi>Mit. 
Rodcric,  king  of  Coimanghl,  who  hud  tiikcn  so  signal  a  part  in  expelliuf 
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the  giiilly  ami  detested  Maciiiorrogh,  made  a  galliint.  rfBislaiici',  but  wa« 
beali'u  iit  all  points  ;  anil  Maciiiorroffli  now,  lo.)kiii;{  beyond  the  mere 
restor,Uioii  of  the  aiiili.'niy  from  wbicli  liL'  liad  so  de-scrveJly  been  '  'fn 
began  to  project  I  lie  (Uilironinjr  and  exile  or  death  of  Roderiek,  ;i  Ins 
own  eli'valion  to  the  dignity  of  chief  king  of  Ireland. 

VVhih^  iliese  things  were  being  enaneil,  Strongbow  had  maidu  In-  \y 
to  Normandy,  where,  as  \vu  have  before  said,  Henry  II.  at  that  tinn  w  " 
Though  a  ;,Mllant  knight,  Strongbow  loo  well  knew  the  waywardness  oi 
his  royal  master,  not  to  feel  anxious  for  a  more  direct  and  pt  r^.>iml  per- 
mission to  act;  lest  he  should  by  chance  run  counter  to  the  kiny  >rivate 
wishes  while  acting  under  his  opculy-expressed  authority.  Heiuv  '"n- 
firmed  in  person  the  permission  fjiven  in  the  letters-patent,  but  did  i»  ^ith 
a  coldness  and  ambiguity  which  showed  hiui  by  no  means  over  |i,  ised 
witii  tiie  success  of  the  king  of  Leinster.  Having  first  di  itched  v- 
inond,  with  seventy  archers,  who  made  good  their  landing  i.  --pite  of  i  ■■(' 
thousand  Irish  by  whom  tiiey  were  furiously  attacked  mar  Waterfi/.'-d, 
Strongbow  himself  soon  afterward  landed  with  two  hundred  hor.se  and  a 
!)ody  of  archers.  Having  secured  VVaterford,  Strongbow  led  the  iMighflh 
force  to  Dublin,  which  place  thev  arried  by  assault.  Roderick,  king  ' 
Connaugiit,  enraged  at  the  pro.ve^-  of  the  English,  put  to  death  a  natu. 
son  of  .Macniorrogh's,  who  was  ono  of  the  seven  hostages  held  by  In, 
Both  at  Waterford  and  Dublin,  the  triumph  of  the  English  and  tht  i. 
treacherous  ally  was  also  marked  l<v  eircumstancea  of  awful  barbarity 
Hascnlf,  the  Uanisli  governor,  with  :  is  wife  and  children,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  the  sack  of  I'liblin;  but  the  slaughter  among  the 
coininou  people  was  frigiitful-  Slro.igbow  now  received,  as  had  been 
.stipulated,  the  hand  of  Eva,  the  natural  daughter  of  Maciiiorrogh;  and 
this  latter  personage  dying  shortly  afterwards,  Strongbow  'lecaine  pos- 
sessed of  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  ;;rcpared  to  extend  hi-  possession 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

Roderick,  instead  of  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Dublin,  employed  that 
critical  time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  English  in  a  desultory  expedi 
tioii  into  Meatli.  He  now  became  scnsilMc  of  the  error,  and  being  joined 
by  other  Irish  princes,  advanced  with  tin  ty  thousand  men — an  immense 
army  for  Ireland  at  that  time— to  besiegi^  Dublin.  But  Strongbow  was 
not  a  man  to  be  pent  within  the  walls  of  ,i  beleaguered  city.  At  the  head 
of  ninety  knights,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  men-at-arms,  he  sallied 
out  and  inflicted  such  a  sunguinary  defeat  Uj  on  this  large  but  undisciplined 
liost,  as  to  impress  all  Ireland  with  an  opinion  that  the  English  were  ab- 
solutely irresistible.  Just  at  this  juncture  the  brave  Fitzstephen,  who 
had  been  closely  hemmed  in  at  Carrick,  sen;  to  entreat  aid  of  Strongbow. 
Tile  latter  hastened  at  once  to  the  support  of  his  friend ;  but  before  he 
could  arrive  Fitzstephen  hud  allowed  hiin>elf  to  be  tricked  out  of  his 
liberty.  A  messenger  sent  by  the  people  of  Waterford,  to  whom  he  was 
especially  obnoxious,  informed  him  that  Rodi :  ick  had  taken  Dublin  ;  that 
Strongbow,  Fitzgerald,  and  other  knights  of  ame  had  perished,  and  that 
Roderick  was  now  marching  towards  him  witii  the  avowed  determination 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age  of  the  English.  Fitzstephen,  confident  that 
a  barbarous  country  like  Ireland  would  be  easily  subdued,  had  brought 
over  iiis  wife  and  children  with  him,  and  was  now,  on  their  account,  struck 
so  with  terror,  that  he  readily  gave  credence  to  the  intelligence.  The 
ine.sseuger  perceiving  the  impression  his  falsi-  tidings  made  upon  Fitz- 
stepiien,  persuader!  him  to  allow  him  to  guide  iiim  to  a  shelter,  together 
wilii  Ills  family  and  immediate  followers.  In  an  evil  hour  his  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children  caused  him  to  abandon  the  strong  fort 
•••  which  he  could,  at  the  worst,  have  held  out  for  some  time,  and  place 
imself  and  family  in  the  hands  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  discovered 
flis  error  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  committed  it.    Many  of  his  mos' 
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valued  followers  were  put  lo  dralh  on  the  instant,  while  he  and  the  rest 
wen;  committed  to  prison  and  closely  guarded.  But  how  greatly  was  his 
chagrin  increased  when  he  heard  of  the  splendid  success  of  Slrongbow  at 
Dublin ;  and  that  he  was  hastening  to  Carrick  for  the  express  purpose  of 
affording  that  aid  which  Fitzstepheu'sown  precipitancy  had  now  rendered 
jseiess.  The  people  at  Waterford,  well  knowing  what  fate  they  might 
expect  should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  tiie  terrible  Strongbow,  gathered 
up  every  portable  part  of  their  property,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  then, 
carrying  their  prisoners  with  them,  took  shelter  in  a  little  island  near 
Waterford  harbour.  Tiiilher  Strongbow  pursued  them,  with  threats  of 
taking  the  most  signal  and  terrible  vengeance ;  but  just  as  lie  was  about 
to  attack  the  island,  he  was  induced  to  depart  by  solemn  assurances  that 
the  landing  of  his  first  man  should  he  the  signal  for  striking  ofT  the  head 
of  every  English  prisoner. 

Henry  TI.,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  affairs  would  admit  of  his  doing  so, 
was  on  h's  way  to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force.  Strongbow 
hasttiii'ii  to  England  and  met  the  king  in  (Gloucester,  where  he  iiad  as- 
sembled a  very  powerful  force.  Henry  at  first  refused  to  admit  Strong- 
bow to  his  presence ;  but  on  the  earl  urging  that  he  could  clearly  show 
that,  in  all  be  had  done,  he  had  acted  solely  for  the  king's  service,  and  that 
he  would  not  even  stir  a  step  in  the  Irish  expedition  until  he  had  received 
a  particular  permission  from  the  king,  he  was  adinitted.  And  he  boldly 
BfRrmcd,  on  being  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  that  he  aimed  at  Irish 
con(iU(st  only  for  the  king's  service,  and  that  for  himself,  he  should  be 
content  with  whatever  reward  his  royal  master  might  deign  to  bestow 
Upon  him.  Pacified  dy  a  submission  so  complete,  and  seemingly  so  dis- 
jntrresleil,  the  king  accepted  the  surrender  of  Dublin  and  all  other  ports 
and  fortresses  conquered  or  to  b(  conquered  in  Ireland;  and  granted  to 
the  earl  and  his  heirs  forever,  all  his  other  Irish  acquisitions  to  be  held 
as  fiefs  of  the  Unglish  crown. 

A.  D.  1171. — The  conciliatory  policy  of  the  shrewd  earl  having  thus 
averted  the  storm  of  royal  wrath  in  which  he  and  his  fortunes  would 
otherwise  have  probably  suffered  shipwreck,  Henry  hastened  his  prepara- 
tions, and,  accompanied  by  Strongbow,  landed  at  Waterford  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  large  force  by  which  tin;  king  was  accompanied, 
and  the  gallant  appearance  of  the  knights,  armed  capa-pir,  procured  him 
a  degree  of  respect  from  the  natives  which  they  probably  woulii  have 
withheld  from  the  name  of  king,  which  was  too  common  among  them  to 
have  nuK'h  of  that  prestige  which  attached  to  it  elsewhere.  .No  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  his  landing,  and  as  he  progressed  through  ihe  country, 
kings  and  chiefs  Hocked  lo  him  to  teniler  their  homage.  To  each  who 
thus  came  to  Nurrender  his  possessions  and  authority,  Henry  instantly 
restored  both  on  the  easy  condition  of  homage  lieing  done  and  vassalage 
confessed.  Even  Roderick  O'Connor,  the  original  opponent  of  Derinoi, 
neac«!ab!y  submiited,  and  witliout  a  siii^jlf!  battle  Henry  II.  of  England 
became  jilso  king  of  Ireland.  Having  held  a  eoimcil  at  Casliel,  in  which 
special  provisions  were  madi'  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  clergy, 
upon  whose  exertions  the  king  wi'jl  knew  that  the  peaceable  mnintenanco 
of  his  authority  would  depend,  and  in  which  a  variety  of  other  laws  for  Ihe 
regulation  of  inarriiige,  wills,  ,iiid  succession  of  [)roperty  were  propounded, 
the  king  proceedeil  lo  celebrate  the  feast  of  (Miristmas  at  Dublin.  The 
city  possessed  no  ajiartment  large  enough  to  «rve  for  the  royal  bitnquet- 
ing  room  on  this  occasicm,  but  a  li  inporary  pavilion  was  erected,  in  which 
Henry  feasted  O'Connor  and  the  otli<  r  principal  Irish  princes  in  a  stylo 
of  profuse  and  costly  hospitality  such  as  they  had  never  before  witiussed. 

The  king  appointed  a  lord-high-cinstable,  an  earl-marNlial,  and  a  high 
steward;  and  dlNlribuled  vast  tracts  of  Irish  territory  among  English  nff- 
bles,  but  on  the  stnclesl  feudal  principle.     Thus,  for  instance,  by  wiiy  of 
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nrcvniitiiig  llie  greal  possessions  of  Stroiifjbow  from  beir.g  prcdomiimiit 
III  Ireland,  tht;  kiwr  gave  the  whole  of  Meath,  so  long  the  seat  of  the  chief 
Irish  royalty,  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  his  heirs  forever,  on  the  tenure  of 
fifty  knights'  service.  Having  thus  provided  for  the  future  goveriiineiU 
and  security  of  Ireland  as  an  integral  part  of  his  dominion,  and  made  such 
minor  arrangements  as  chanced  to  occur  to  his  mind  or  to  the  minds  of 
his  advisers,  Henry  departed  from  the  scene  of  his  easy  conquest — if  con- 
quest, indeed,  that  could  be  called  in  which  he  never  had  occasion  to  strike 
a  blow — in  April,  1172,  having  been  in  Ireland  barely  six  months  ;  and  on 
Landing  in  Wales,  proceeded  immediately  to  St.  David's  church  to  return 
thanks  for  a  success  of  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  all  the  importance. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

A.  n.  1172. — The  profuseness  with  which  Henry  had  parcelled  out  Irish 
lands  among  English  soldiers,  and  the  jealous  rigour  with  which  each 
Knglish  pale  or  settlement  repressed  the  slightest  Irish  disturbance,  soon 
caused  (leep  and  fierce  hatred.  Wliile  the  king  and  his  formidable  army 
remained,  tlie  Irish  affected  the  most  cordial  feelings  ;  nay,  perhaps,  while 
the  king's  presence  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the 
conquerors,  the  conquered  actually  did  entertain  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  and  good-fellowship.  Diit  the  king  had  no  sooner  dejiarted 
than  the  fiercest  animosities  began  to  display  themselves.  The  natives, 
csiHTially  those  who  were  in  the  imnicdiali!  neighbourhood  of  the  palati- 
nates, anil  who  therefore  were  csiiecially  subjeirted  to  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  Knglish,  looked  with  detestation  upon  these  possessors 
of  countless  acres  which  iliey  had  forcibly  wrested  from  the  rightful  in- 
heritors. From  inurmurs  they  proceeded  to  actions  ;  rebellions  on  the  one 
hand  and  uns[)aiing  severity  on  the  other,  ensued  ;  and  again  this  luckless 
land  seemed  doomed  to  long  centuries  of  petty  but  ruinous  wars. 

Strongbow  was  the  principal  man  among  the  new  comers,  and  was 
known  to  be  the  soul  of  their  councils;  so  against  him  the  animosity  of 
the  natives  was  especially  directed.  To  render  his  situation  still  more 
perilous,  his  own  followers,  who,  justly  or  not,  had  n((|uired  so  much 
through  his  daring  anil  skill,  began  to  show  strong  sympioms  of  insubor- 
dination. His  appearance  was  hailed  with  less  cordiality;  lii.s  orders 
obeyed  with  less  promptitude.  A  chief  cause  of  this  among  the  English 
soliiicrs  was  the  strictness  of  Filzniiiiirice,  who  had  the  immediate  (!om- 
maiiii.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  being  desirous  that  the  natives  and 
the  Knglish  should,  for  the  sak(!  of  both  parties,  live  in  peace  and  the  mu- 
tual performance  of  good  offices,  he  strictly  forbade  all  phnideriiig  and 
brawling,  t.i  which  the  Knglish  showed  themselves  only  too  prom-,  This 
strictness,  which  the  licentious  soldiery  considiTcd  all  the  more  iinreason- 
alile,  inasiiiucli  as  tliey  were  most  irregularly  paid,  at  length  led  to  an 
(i|  eniy  expressed  determination  of  the  soldiers  to  abandon  Ireland  alto- 
gether, unless  the  conmiand  were  taken  from  Kilzmanrice,  and  piveii  to 
Hayiiionil  le  (Jros,  an  oflicer  who  was  altogether  i)0|nilar  among  them. 
H.iViiioiiil  le  (iros,  perceiving  how  important  Ins  svipporl  was  to  Strongbow, 
veiiliireii  to  ask  the  liand  of  thai  nobleman's  sister  nasilia,  a  very  bciriitifiil 
woiiiiin,  of  whom  Raymond  had  long  been  enamoured,  hut  whom  his  coni- 
:)aralivcly  humble  forliine  would  probably  never  have  allowed  him  loseek 
III  marriage,  but  for  the  adveiililions  imporiance  into  which  !ie  was  lifted 
hy  the  inntiiioim  "ipirit  of  the  soildery.  Ntroiighow  was  I'l-  too  acute  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  even  peril  of  his  siti'i'tioM     hnt  he  was 

Iinninil  as  he  was  brave,  and  wiihoul  hesitation  refused  JKuvipcud  both  the 
land  of  the  ludy  and  constablcship  of  Leinster,  which  he  vino  licmuiidud 
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Raymtind  immeaiiitely  einbnrked,  taking  a  considerable  portion  of  thu 
army  wiili  liiiii.  Their  departure  was  tiie  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  the 
natives :  while  the  Knglish  were  so  much  weakened  by  the  sudden  loss 
of  so  large  a  body,  that  Strongbow  found  it  necessary  to  di8|)atch  a  mes- 
senger to  Le  Gros,  who  had  landed  in  Wales,  promising  that  his  double 
dernaii.j  should  be  immediately  complied  with  if  he  would  return  with  the 
soldiers.  He  did  so  at  a  most  critical  moment;  arriving  just  in  time  to 
save  the  garrison  of  Waterford,  of  whom  the  Irish  had  vowed  not  to  spare 
a  man.  Le  Gros  received  both  his  bride  and  his  appointment,  and  then 
hurried  to  meet  a  vast  force  of  Irish  whom  O'Connor  was  leading  against 
Dublin.  As  usual,  the  superior  discipline  of  the  Knglish  overcame  the 
tumultuous  thouijh  brave  Irish.  Roderick  sought  safety  in  flight,  and 
Raymond  le  Gros  indulged  his  victorious  followers  in  all  the  disorders  of 
seini-harbarous  warfare.  Tiiough  defeated  on  this  particular  occasion, 
O'Connor  was  not  subdued.  Often  routed,  he  as  often  gathered  iiis  wild 
followers  to  a  head  again,  and  his  persevering  and  desultory  attacks  defied 
even  the  skill  of  the  brilliant  Le  Gros.  At  length  O'CJonnor  entered  into 
a  new  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  to  hold  his  rightful  dominions  as  the 
liege  vassal  of  the  king  of  Kngland  :  and  in  (H)nsideration  of  his  having 
the  cliief  sovereignty  of  Ireland  exclusive  of  the  Knglish  pale,  he  under- 
took to  secure  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the  other  native  princes  ;  to  whom 
Henry  assured  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  respective  territories  on 
condition  of  their  regular  payment  of  tribute,  consisting  of  a  hide  for  every 
ten  liead  of  eatth!  slaughtered.  Roderick  O'Connor,  therefore,  was  king, 
in  vassalage  to  Kngland,  of  all  Ireland  except  the  Knglish  pale,  which  in- 
cluded Dublin,  Waterford,  Leinsier,  Meath,  and  the  whole  extent  of  coun- 
try from  Dungarvon  to  Waterford. 

A.  n.  1175. — Strongbow  died  in  117.'),  leaving  his  daughter  Isabel  de  Clare 
heiress  to  his  immense  wealth,  with  the  exception  of  certain  lands  with 
whuli  he  endowed  the  priory  which,  in  compliance  with  the  quasi  devout 
spirit  iif  the  age,  he  had  founded  at  Kilinainham.  At  the  death  of  Strong- 
bow a  new  governor,  Filz-Adelin,  went  to  Ireland.  In  his  train  was  a 
kinglit,  of  no  gri'at  previous  tiotoriely,  named  De  Courcy,  who,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  singular  fancy,  lighted  up  the  (lames  of  war  in  a  part  of  the 
country  wliicli  amid  all  tlu;  recent  bloodshed  had  remained  at  peace. 
Lying  towards  Srotjanil,  and  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  .Scotsmen  and 
shepherds,  the  |)rovince  of  Ulster  might  have  long  remained  iindisiurbed, 
but  that  a  headstrong  l''uglish  knight  conceived  tiie  plan  of  fnllilling  an 
Irish  prophecy,  at  no  matter  what  expeiis(!  of  blood,  Scotch,  Knglish,  or 
Irish.  'I'lie  prophecy  ran  that  lister  should  be  conquered  by  a  knight 
from  over  sea,  riding  on  a  white  horse  and  bearing  birds  on  bis  shield. 
De  Courcy  had  come  from  over  sea;  lie  spetMlily  provided  hiiiistlf  with  a 
while  horse,  anil  tlwuigh  his  shield  bore  not  birds  hut  bees,  yet  as  the  i.it- 
ter  as  well  as  \\\v  former  have  wings,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinioi;  that 
he  was  Iniit-a-fiiit  the  very  knight  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy!  And  to 
this  mere  whim  of  a  foreigner,  who  in  more  sober  times  would  have  been 
laughed  at  as  a  co.xcomh,  or  siiiit  up  as  a  dangercuis  lunatic,  thu  unhappy 
pe(i|)le  of  lister  were  to  sec!  lioiiK's  and  lives  saeriticed. 

In  despite  of  the  expiess  prohiliitioii  of  the  governor,  Titz  Adelm,  De 
Conn  y  inusirreil  a  niimeniiis  band  of  followers,  and  with  pennant  flying, 
iiiid  Iniinpels  soiiiiijing,  galloped  at  day-lireak  into  the  streets  iif  Down- 
p;iiii(k.  the  capital  of  lister.  The  pope's  legale,  Cardinal  Viviaiii,  who 
was  III  iliat  province,  i  iidiMvoured  to  dissu.ide  De  Courcy  from  violence; 
but  the  cardiiiars  ehi(,i|i'iice  was  powerless  against  the  prophecy.  Tlio 
cardinal  then  brcomiiiir  mdiijir.iiit  at  the  senseless  ami  unprincipled  eon 
diirt  of  Df  (Courcy.  adwsfd  the  knit!  of  lister,  O'Neil,  to  oppose  him  in 
.inns.  In  llie  first  eiigagement  O'Nril  was  di Teated,but  subseijiienlly  De 
Cuurey,  though  generally  successlul  in  pitihed  battles,  was  fre(|uentlv 
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reduced  to  great  straits;  and  on  one  occasion  he  only  escaped  capture— 
wliicli  in  ills  case  would  have  been  inevitable  death — by  flying  before  his 
cnPHiii's  fir  two  days  and  nights,  without  other  sustenance  than  water  and 
wild  lierries. 

The  petty  and  mischievous  warfare  which  De  Courcy  had  commenced 
in  Ulster  naturally  led  to  similar  disturbances  in  ether  parts.  Fitz-Adelm, 
the  governor,  was  detested ;  and  Henry  imagining  that  a  more  popular 
governor  would  perhaps  succeed  in  restoring  and  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  country — a  peace  which  was  indispensable  towards  making  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  a  source  of  revenue  to  England — removed  Fitz- 
Adelin,  and  gave  his  post  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  lord  of  Meath,  whom  ho 
instructed  to  take  all  possible  means  to  conciliate  the  natives,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  exert  hiinself  in  the  erection  of  castles  sufficiently  strong 
and  advantageously  situated  for  the  defence  of  the  Knglish  pale.  Nor  did 
the  king's  ettbrts  to  secure  the  peace  of  Ireland  stop  even  here.  He  ap- 
plied to  Itonu-  for  permission  to  crown  his  son  Prince  John  as  king  ot 
Ireland,  though  of  course  in  vassalage  to  I'lngland.  The  court  of  Home, 
w^^ich  even  only  with  relerence  to  Peter-pence,  and  still  more  with  refer- 
ence to  future  contingiuKries,  had  a  deep  stake  in  the  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  readily  gave  the  permission  required.  But,  whether 
from  already  perceiving  something  of  John's  real  nature,  or  from  some 
other  unexplained  feeling,  the  king  did  not  avail  himself  of  it,  but  merely 
sent  inin  over  as  lord  of  Ireland,  where  the  prince  arrived  in  the  year  1185 

Prince  John  was  at  this  period  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Arrogant, 
hei  rtless,  and  destitute  even  of  the  prudence  which  would  have  taught 
him  to  iinilate  the  affability  of  manner  by  which  his  father  had  contrived 
to  coiK'iliate  the  testy  but  warmhearted  chieftains,  John  by  his  first  act 
disgusted  those  who  apjiroaclied  him  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their 
allcghince  to  the  I'lnglish  crown.  The  (lowing  yellow  garments  and  long 
hair  and  beards  of  the  Irish  presented  a  very  odd  appearance,  no  doubt; 
thouiili,  iis  the  Irish  were  a  singularly  well  and  powerfully  made  race,  one 
would  imagine  that  the  peculiarities  of  costume  tended  to  make  llieir  ap- 
pearance imposing  rather  than  ludicrous.  Uut  when  they  were  intro- 
ducfd  tci  Prince  John,  wlio  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  persona 
as  young  and  igiioranl  as  himself,  they  were  received  with  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, anil  some  of  the  hoy-courtiers  are  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pull 
the  beards  of  these  liery  and  veteran  warriors.  The  Irish  nature  was 
precisely  such  as  it  would  lie  safer  to  injure  than  to  insult.  IJurning  with 
rage,  the  ciiieltains  departed  with  llic  deepest  determination  to  leave  no 
eflbrl  untried  towards  shaking  olVtiie  Knglish  yoke.  They  who  had  been 
the  most  sincerely  desiiiiiis  to  siiow  themselves  faithful  to  the  absent 
king  ot  llii^^land,  now  joined  those  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who  were 
already  ni  arms  against  liiiii,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  most  extensivo 
description  fortliwith  broke  out.  The  Knglish  army,  beaten  at  various 
points,  was  ill  a  measure  destroyed,  and  the  Irish  eviMi  made  themselves 
u  passage  into  tlie  Knglisii  p.di!,  plundering  and  burning  many  of  the 
houses  and  Initcliering  the  inhabitants.  So  extensive  was  this  revolt,  and 
so  de:i(lly  the  animosity  felt  towards  John,  that  it  is  likely  Ireland  would 
have  been  wholly  lost  to  Hnglaiid,  had  he  longer  continued  in  that  island. 
Forliiii.ilely,  ui'iiiinie  inrorniation,  not  always  procurable  by  even  the 
ino-<t  powerl'iil  kings,  reached  the  cars  of  Henry,  and  he  instantly  recal- 
led Ins  incapable  son  and  gave  the  goverinnent  to  Di^  ('ourcy,  earl  of  I  la- 
ter. He,  probaliiy,  coiiibining  bulb  civil  and  niililary  tahnits,  and  possess- 
ing cnonnoiis  property  and  proportionate  inlUience  in  Ulster,  was  the 
iiltesi  man  ilieii  in  Ireland  to  overcount  tiie  dillh'ulties  and  danger  eonse- 
qneiit  upon  Priiiic  John's  absurd  conduit.  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  liail  for- 
nicriv  ri  pl.iced  i'"itz-Adelin,  would  have  been  a  still  more  ellicieiit  govcr 
I'oi,  out  he  had  recently  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  by  uii  Irish  lubourer 
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while  ^iipt'i'iiiieiuliiig  the  biiildiiijr  of  a  castle  in  his  lorc'ship  of  Aleath 
Do  Courcy,  well  knowing  the  propensity  of  Irisli  princes  to  make  war 
upon  each  ollitn*,  so  skilfully  exerted  himself  to  foment  quarrels  among 
them,  that  he  easily  broke  u|)  tlieir  league;  and,  at  once  separated  from 
their  common  object,  they  weakened  each  other  so  far  that  he  had  but 
little  dilticiilty  in  quelling  their  desultory  attacks  upon  the  English. 

A.  n.  ll-iO. — Henry  the  .Second,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  the 
latter  portion  of  which  had  been  tormented  by  the  unnatural  misconduct 
of  his  SUMS,  (lied  on  the  (ith  of  July,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  renowned 
king  Uitliard  the  first.  Attached  to  warfare,  Richard  was  more  anxious 
to  humble  Prance,  or  to  lead  an  army  against  the  far-distant  hosts  of 
Heathenesse,  than  to  improve  a  conejucst  already  made  in  liis  own  neigh- 
borhood. He  left  Ireland  wholly  unnoticed ;  yet  it  was  in  his  reign  that 
the  final  annexation  of  Ireland  to  the  Knglish  crown  may  in  some  sort 
be  sail!  to  have  taken  place;  as  in  the  year  1198  O'Connor,  the  last  native 
king  of  Inland,  expired  in  the  monastery  in  which  for  thirteen  years  he 
had  lived  in  peace.  As  he  was  the  iasi  Irish  king,  so  was  he  the  first  of 
them  who  had  the  sagairily  to  perceive  that  the  great  source  of  Irish 
weakness  and  misery  was  ignorance.  Though  monasteries  and  their 
inhabitants  existed  in  very  evil  abundance,  the  great  mass  of  tlu'  people 
were  in  thi;  most  deplorable  stale  of  ignorance.  Roderick  O'Connor  ex- 
erted himself  to  establish  schools,  especially  in  Armagh;  and  by  that 
wise  act  deserved  an  admiration  which,  unfortunately,  the  world  is  more 
willing  to  bestow  upon  the  king  that  leads  in  war,  than  upon  him  who 
points  the  road  to  civilization  and  happiness. 

IJe  Courcy,  by  nature  restless  and  ambitious,  availed  himself  of  the 
neglect  shown  to  Ireland  by  Richard,  and  made  war  and  took  spoil  at  his 
own  [ileasnre;  and  when,  in  ll!l!l,  John  succeeded  to  Richard,  Ue  Courcy 
had  the  boldness  to  refuse  to  acknowleil.'i'  him  as  sovereign.  As  the 
matter  really  stood  between  Joint  and  '  s  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
his  claim  was  open  to  (itiestion.  Hut  powerful  as  l)e  Courcy  was  in  Ire- 
laiiil  anil  against  Irish  chieftains,  he  soo.i  discovered  that  he  had  overshot 
his  mark  in  venturing  to  beard  the  kiiiu  of  Kiigland,  even  in  the  person  of 
so  coiiteinptibli!  a  man  as  Jolm  was.  I)e  Courcy,  in  the  life-time  of 
Richard,  had  given  offence  to  Prince  John  by  the  contempt  with  which 
he  had  treated  all  the  prince's  orders  having  relation  to  Ireland;  and 
John,  now  that  he  had  come  to  the  throne,  resolved  to  curb  the  proud 
vassal.  I)(.'  Courcy  was  accordingly  arrested  :ind  sent  to  Kngland.  How 
or  when  lii!  died  is  not  know"  Init  it  is  certain  he  never  returned  to  his 
Irish  possessions  ;  and  even  Ins  lordship  of  Ulster  was  taken  from  him 
and  bestowed  upon  Hugh,  the  son  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  murdered 
governor. 

Though  anything  but  warlike  in  disposition,  John  made  an  expedition 
to  Ireland  ;  less,  it  would  seem,  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dis- 
orders which  existed  there,  than  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  Kiigland  while 
the  iniiids  of  his  subjects  were  alarmed  and  irritated  by  the  tremendoun 
effects  of  the  iiapal  interdict.  Attended  l)y  a  powerful  army,  he  was 
speedily  waiteil  iqioii  at  Dublin  by  twenty  of  the  most  powerful  chieftains, 
who  dill  homage  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Anxious  now  to  con- 
ciliate, ;is  formerly  he  had  been  hasty  to  offend,  he  made  many  presents 
among  tlicin  :  anil  we  may  take  it  as  a  proof  that  thest!  bravt^  chieftains 
were  even  yet  not  far  removed  from  barbarism,  when  we  learn  that  of  all 
the  presents  he  made  them,  they  were  mo.Ht  delighted  with  a  (juaiUity  ol 
Bcarli'l  cloth.  The  reader  is  aware  of  the  important  law  reguialions 
which  were  made  in  Knjiland  during  the  reign  of  John;  all  these  were 
eipiallv  c\i(  tided  to  In  land,  as  wer«^  the  pmvisions  of  that  gn-at  political 
blessing— magna  cliarta.  Itiii  these  benelits,  though  actually  ecHiferrcd 
upon  all,  were  enjoyed  only  by  the  Knglish  in  Ireland  ;  the  turbu'o'u:*  ^d 
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cidoniitable  prejudices  of  the  dwellers  beyond  the  Knglish  pale,  makinj 
iliem  look  with  contempt  upon  all  liberty  and  enlovment  procured  other 
wise  than  by  force  of  arms.  Where  the  barons  from  Kngland  subduec 
tracts  of  country  and  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  the  feudal  law,  those 
inhabitants  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  same  imperfect  liberty  as  Knglish 
men  of  the  same  rank;  and  nothing  can  be  more  grossly  unjust  than  tc 
represent  as  a  consequence  of  Knglish  partiality,  that  difference  belweer 
the  people  which  really  arose  from  the  fierceness  of  the  Irish  themselves 

A.  D.  1210. — .loliii,  whose  attention  to  Ireland  was  but  temporary,  was 
now  succeeded  by  Henry  HI.  The  reign  of  this  prince  extended  to  fifty 
six  years ;  and  the  weakness  of  his  character  unfitting  him  to  contend 
with  the  bold  and  restless  barons  of  his  time,  made  the  struggles  of  Eng 
land  more  than  enough  to  employ  him  ;  and  Ireland  was  consequently 
left  to  be  scourged  by  constant  wars  between  the  Irish  people  and  their 
English  rulers,  the  latter  of  whom  still  farther  increased  the  confusion  by 
fierce  and  frequent  contests  among  themselves.  How  desperate  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  country  had  at  length  become,  may  be  inferred  from  a  peti- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  to  Edward  I.,  in  which  they  implored  hini  to  com- 
pel the  biirons  to  administer  the  laws  equally  whether  to  English  or  Irish 
vassals  of  his  majesty,  and  to  compel  the  extension  of  all  English  laws 
and  customs  to  the  wliole  Irish  people.  Utterly  heedless,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  decree  could  avail,  all  this  had  been  done  in  the 
reign  of  John,  and  that  it  was  the  people  themselves  who  prevented  prac- 
tice fr<Jin  being  assimilated  to  theory  ;  yet  sensible  of  the  existing  evils, 
though  blind  to  thi'ir  real  causes,  they  offered  to  pay  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  marks  to  the  king  as  the  price  of  his  rendering  them  this  great 
service.  Me  made  an  order  accordingly;  but  tlie  order  of  the  great  Ed- 
ward was  as  ineffectual  as  that  of  the  mean  .lohn,  when  opposed  to  the 
prejudices  of  a  people  al  once  brave,  restless,  and  ignorant,  living  in  a 
state  of  society  [irovoeativc  of  injustice  and  tyranny. 

The  war  in  which  Edward  I.  was  engaged  with  Scotland  compelled 
hnn  to  Nuininoii  his  barons  from  Iridand,  and  during  their  absence  the  na- 
tives made  freqiKMil  and  deslruciive  attacks  upon  the  English  pale.  The 
death  of  Edward  enabled  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce  to  seat  himscli 
firmly  upon  the  throne  oi  Scotland.  Knowing  how  ardently  the  Irish 
desired  to  llirow  of  the  English  yoke,  and  judging  how  important  he  could 
make  them  in  diverting  the  attacks  of  the  English  from  Scotlanil.  King 
Robert  Bruce  in  the  year  after  his  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  (1315) 
sent  his  brother  Kdward  into  Ireland  with  a  well  equipped  army  of  six 
thousand  men.  lie  was  received  with  open  arms  as  deliverer,  and  took 
upon  himself  the  title  of  king.  His  brother  soon  afterwards  landed  in 
Irelaml  with  a  si  ill  more  |)owerfiil  army.  But  just  at  this  time  there  was 
an  absolute  fiiinine  in  l)oth  England  and  Irelaml;  and  the  latter  country, 
Dufferiiig  under  Uie  effects  of  long  civil  war  as  well  as  of  the  bail  season, 
was  slill  more  terribly  destitute  than  the  former.  The  most  splendid 
Miceesses  of  war  couui  avail  iKithiiig  against  famine.  Reduced  to  feed 
upon  tlu!  horses  as  they  died  of  actual  hunger,  the  soldiers  of  Hriuc  per- 
ished m  awful  numbers,  and  he  al  length  returned  to  Scotland,  leaving 
li.i  brother  to  contest  his  usurped  crown  with  the  English  or  abandon  it, 
as  he  iniglit  see  fit.  Edward  Uruce,  who  was  to  the  full  as  crurl  as  he 
was  brave,  bore  up  with  a  constant  snirit  against  all  difficulties.  IJul 
though  be  had  much  success  in  the  field,  ami  made  terribh-  examples  of 
the  vampiisiieil,  lie  found  it  imjiossible  to  drive  the  English  from  their 
strong  holds.  The  Irish  were  for  the  most  part  very  favourable  to  him ; 
but  if  ihev  li..'ied  the  English  much  they  hated  each  other  still  more,  and, 
as  ii-ii  il,  their  inuliial  strife  rendered  it  impossible  liiiit  they  could  cor- 
diull)  eii  operate  even  for  a  purpose  which  they  all  had  strongly  at  heart. 

A.  l».  lata.— Under  such  circ.nnstaiices,  il  is  likely  that  Edward  13ruc« 
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would  at  length  have  seen  that  the  conqunst  of  Ireland  was  a  project  toe 
vast  for  Scotland,  even  with  the  miglity  Robert  Uruce  for  her  king.  But 
ere  lie  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  his  usurped  royalty  and  return 
to  Scotland,  he  was  encountered  at  Dundalk  by  the  English  army,  under 
Lord  Berniingham.  Edward  Uruce  on  this  important  day  performed  the 
part  of  a  good  general  and  a  stout  soldier ;  but  all  his  effortH  were  in  vain, 
and  he  fell  upon  the  field  of  battle  while  making  efforts  to  rally  a  portion 
of  his  routed  and  dispirited  force.  Conspicuous  by  his  arms  and  orna- 
ments, he  ..as  marked  out  by  an  English  knight,  Sir  John  Maupas.  Hold- 
ing Edward  Bruce  in  especial  detestation,  and  believing  liis  death  to  be  in 
every  way  deserved  and  desirable,  he  vowed  himself,  after  the  custom  of 
tlie  age,  to  destroying  him.  Accordingly,  though  Edward  was  zealously 
defended  by  his  friends  and  attendants,  Sir  John  succeeded  in  reaching 
him  ;  and  after  the  battle  their  dead  bodies  were  found  still  grasping  eacl- 
other  in  the  death-gripe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Knowing  what  we  do  of  tiie  turbulence  of  the  barons  wheiever  the 
Jeuilal  law  prevailed,  we  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  English  in  Ire- 
land made  their  vassals  feel  the  weight  of  their  feudal  chains.  Removcf. 
as  they  were  from  the  dieck  of  tlie  king's  presence,  and  living  in  a  country 
in  which  civil  strife  was  not  the  mere  exception  but  the  general  rule,  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  those  barons  had  been  less  tyr-imious 
than  the  men  of  iheir  order.  But  it  is  abundantly  evident,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  evils  which  Ireland,  in  connnon  with  other  countries, 
must  have  owed  to  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system,  the  chief  and  abiding 
cause  of  misery  was  the  iidierent  disorderliuess  of  tlie  Irish  character. 
The  clergy,  for  instance,  both  EngliLsh  and  Irisli,  were  at  deadly  feud. 
No  English  monk  was  allowed  to  enter  an  Irish  monastery;  aiul  the 
monasteries  of  ihi!  English  jiale  were  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  native 
monk.  When  \\v  see  that  even  the  <'omnion  bond  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interest  conid  not  induce  the  clergy  to  lay  aside  their  animosities, 
we  need  not  marvel  that  tiie  best  attempts  at  causing  a  general  union  of 
the  people  failed.  Edward  III.,  who  did  so  much  towards  improving  the 
laws  and  raising  tiie  trade  of  England,  was  desirous  to  render  the  same 
service  to  Ireland.  Clearly  perceiving  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  the  exact  obedience  of  the  barons  whose  lands  lay  in  Ireland,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  desircnis  to  jirevent  the  Irish  peojiie  from  being  op- 
pressed, li(^  tiirew,  as  far  as  [lossible,  the  government  of  Ireland  into  the 
hands  of  nobles  whose  properly  lay  in  England,  and  for  whose  obedience 
and  good  conduct  he  conseipienlly  had  sonu!  security.  But  this  excel- 
lent stroke  of  policy  was  made  too  late  to  have  the  effect  it  would  liave 
had  at  an  earlier  dale. 

A.  n.  1. '!()].— -I, ioiud,  iluke  of  Clarence,  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  o( 
Ireland  in  the  year  13iil ;  and  he  evidently  went  there  w  iili  the  desire  to 
give  eUVct  to  his  royal  father's  wishes  for  the  people's  welfare.  But  the 
aniiiKi.sitirs  which  had  been  so  many  years  increasing  were  now  beyond 
the  poNsiliiliiy  of  a  speedy  remedy.  Such  was  the  hostility  between  the 
ts\o  iMces,  iliiit  iiiidir  the  governiMstiip  of  Lionel,  it  was  found  requisite  to 
p  iss  the  siriiigenl  regulations  known  to  lawyers  as  thi'  statute  of  Kilkenny. 
Ililherlo  altenipls  had  been  made  to  govern  Ireland  rather  by  affection 
Ih.ui  by  severity  ;  and  the  law  left  it  ijuite  0|i(n  to  tlic  two  races  to  become 
amalgamated  by  marriage  and  frieiidslii|).  Hut  by  this  statute,  which 
seems  to  have  been  c;ille(l  for  by  the  danger  of  the  English  frmii  the  Irish, 
tiie  luUer  we-e  at  Iciiglli  liea"'d  formally  as  an  inferior  people.     Marriage 
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with  the-  Irish  was  forbidden;  the  nursing  of  Kngjish  luiants  by  Irish 
woinifii  was  discountenanced;  and  severe  punishments  were  alloiled  to 
the  ofTciices,  on  the  part  of  men  of  English  descent,  of  speaWng  the  Irish 
ianguage,  u-ing  the  Irish  customs,  or  wearing  the  Irish  dress.  Theie 
enacinients  were  doubtless  severe;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  an 
opposite  spirit  had,  for  two  hundred  years,  been  tried  in  vain ;  and  that 
between  tliis  stern  severity  and  the  actual  abandonment  of  the  island — 
the  possession  of  which  by  France  would  have  been  so  prejudicial  to  the 
Englisii  throne — the  condition  and  temper  of  the  Irish  peo[)le  left  room 
for  no  middle  course.  However  reasonable  the  demands  of  the  English 
government,  they  never  failed  to  provoke  an  armed  resistance ;  the 
country  was  continually  in  a  state  of  revolt,  famine  was  frequent,  and 
sutfering  constant. 

Soon  after  tiie  accession  of  Richard  II.  to  the  throne  of  England,  that 
prince  went  to  Ir-jland  with  a  considerable  force,  naturally  expecting  that 
n(!  should  find  the  chiefs  disinclined  to  yield  him  peaceable  luunage. 
Whether  from  some  vague  predilection  in  his  favour,  or  from  the  fact  of 
liis  being  accompanied  by  a  well-appointed  force,  he  was  even  joyfully 
received.  No  fewer  than  seventy-four  of  the  most  powerful  men  hastened 
to  make  a  surrender  of  their  possessions,  and  to  agree  to  receive  them  in 
grant  from  him  on  condition  of  maintaining  his  royal  authority  in  Ireland. 
Delighted  with  a  loyally  so  exuberant,  Richard  proposed  to  honour  with 
knightliood  the  four  principal  chiefs.  But  the  Irish  were  not  learned  in 
the  lore  of  cliivalry,  and  an  honour  which  would  have  been  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  high-born  and  wealthy  elsewhere,  was  actually  declined 
by  these  untutored  men,  who  gravely  assured  him  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Irish  kings  to  confer  knighthood  on  their  sons  as  early  as  the  age  of 
seven  years.  And  it  was  not  until  pains  had  been  taken  to  explain  to 
them  the  theory  of  kinglilhood,  that  they  coidd  be  induced  to  pass  the 
preparatory  vigil  and  receive  the  honour  with  its  formalities.  Richard  on 
this  occasion  made  a  considerable  stay  in  Ireland,  and  he  and  his  Irish 
subjects  parted  in  apparent  good  feeling.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  was 
absent  the  chiefs  became  turl)iil(Mit  as  ever.  The  English  pale  was  per- 
petually attacked,  and  so  much  territory  recovered  that  it  became  reduced 
w;  J  .n  LJangerously  narrow  limits  ;  and  at  length,  Roger,  earl  of  March, 
coiisin  and  heir-presumptive  of  the  king,  was  barbarously  murdered. 
Richard  was  at  this  tinie  greatly  harrassed  by  the  enmity  of  Henry  Uo- 
lingbroke,  the  exiled  diike  of  LiiiicasttT.  Hut  though  he  well  knew  that 
noble  meditated  the  invasion  o("  England,  Richard  unhesitatingly  led  an 
army  to  Ireland  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  cousin  :  (a.  n.  l."??)').)  As  usuiil 
with  them,  the  Irish  chieftains  endeavoured  to  avoid  being  brought  to  a 
general  action,  and  retired  among  the  i)()gs  and  mountains.  lUit  Richard 
was  too  intent  upon  av<'nging  the  murder  of  his  eonsiii  to  listt-n  to  tiioso 
who  represented  tlu;  dKHculty  of  following  the  rebels  into  their  retreats. 
Burning  the  towns  and  villages  as  Ik!  marched  along,  and  disregarding  the 
siilTerings  and  complaints  of  his  soldiers,  who  often  lloiindered  in  the 
trciiclieriins  soil  of  i\u'.  bogs,  he  followed  so  eloscdy,  that  the  greater  part 
gladly  suliniilled  on  condition  of  being  received  into  the  king's  peace  with 
fi  '.'.  iiujiinnity  for  tin  past.  But  Macniorrogli,a  lineal  descendant  of  that 
c].x(  wliDse  misconduct  had  first  called  the  English  into  Ireland,  held  out 
Hi.u  loudly  protested  that  neither  fear  I'lrlove  should  induce  him  to  sub- 
n  l.  The  chivalry  of  JMigland  was  n,  to  hi-  r(">isteil  by  a  chieftain  so 
comparatively  powerless  ;  and  Maemorrogh  at  length  agreed  to  treat  with 
tie  earl  of  Ohjuccster.  lint  when  the  meeting  took  place,  the  fiery  chief- 
tain was  so  enratji'd  at  what  lu;  thought  the  insiilling  terms  proposed,  that 
he  iiiiyrily  broke  up  llie  conference  and  betook  hiins(df  to  his  savage 
hi.uiiis.  less  iiicliiuil  than  ever  to  subinisBion.  Richnrd  offered  a  large 
ri-wai'j  lor  iho  person  of  Macmurrogh,  living  or  dead;  but  events  had  by 
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this  time  tuKeii  place  in  England,  which  compellutl  him  to  forego  his  de- 
sire to  punish  the  haughty  enemy ;  for  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  sub- 
sequently dethroned  Richard,  and  succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  Henry 
IV.,  hud  landed  in  England,  and  been  joined  by  some  of  the  most  power 
fid  of  Ihc  nobility,  and  an  army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men.  Richard  was 
ciinsL'(iuenily  obliged  to  abandon  whatever  projects  he  had  formed.  Henry 
IV.  could  tind  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  though  many 
pt'tiiions  were  sent  to  him;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  the  turbu- 
leiite  of  ihe  Irish  chieftains,  and  the  cupidity  and  despotism  of  the  En 
glisli  authorities,  made  the  country  a  scene  of  wild  disorder  and  wretch- 
edness ;  in  whicli  condition  it  remained  from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  During  this  long 
period  the  whole  history  of  Ireland  may  be  written  in  two  words,  strife 
and  misery;  and  to  enter  into  any  detail  would  be  merely  to  weary  the 
reader  with  a  monotonous  recital. 

A.  D.  148,'). — As  though  Ireland  had  not  already  suffered  sufficiently,  th« 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England  of  one  of  its  most  solidly  wise  and 
peace-loving  kings,  Henry  Vll.,  was  the  signal  for  more  disturbance. 
Hitherto  the  unhappy  people  had  at  least  fought  about  their  own  affairs; 
but  now  they  were  involved  in  the  cause  of  a  silly  impostor,  the  tool  of  a 
more  knavish  one.  The  history  of  the  impudent  attempt  of  the  priest 
Simon  to  palm  a  youth  of  low  degree  named  Lambert  Simnel,  upon  the 
people  as  the  earl  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  heir  to  the 
iliione  of  England,  we  gave  in  detail  under  the  history  of  that  country 
Uut  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  it  here,  inasmuch  as  that  gross  impiisture 
became  a  cause  of  suffering  to  the  Irish.  Richard  Simon,  a  priest  living 
in  Oxford,  was  instructor  of  the  young  impostor,  Simnel ;  but  considering 
the  character  of  the  dowager-queen,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Simon  was  himself  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  persons  far  higher  in  rank 
Young  Sinund  was  well  furnished  with  information  connected  with  the 
royal  I'annly ;  and  his  tutor,  aware  of  its  propensity  to  fighting  for  any  or 
for  no  cause,  judged  Ireland  to  be  the  fittest  scene  for  the  first  attempt; 
especially  as  the  Irish  were  attached  to  the  house  of  York,  of  which  it 
was  preieniled  the  young  impostor  was  a  scion.  The  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land, Thomas  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  received  the  impostor's  story 
without  suspicion,  the  people  followed  the  example  of  the  court,  and  the 
impudent  son  of  a  baker  was  actually  crowned — the  crown  being  taken 
for  tliiil  purposo  from  an  image  of  the  virgin — lodged  in  Uublin  castle 
with  all  regal  honours,  and  received  throughout  Ireland  under  tlie  title  ol 
king  i'Mward  VI.,  witiiout  a  word  said,  or  a  blow  stricken  in  defence  ol 
knig  Henry.  Henry  VII.,  with  the  iirudence  which  characterized  his  life, 
III)  si){)ner  heard  of  the  pretensions  of  Simnel,  than  he  put  all  doubt  out 
(if  the  question,  by  causing  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  taken  from  hi& 
conliiienient  in  tlu;  Tower  of  London,  and  exhibited  to  the  populace,  at 
Paul's  cross.  Margaret  of  Ihirgundy,  however,  affecting  to  believe  tlio 
absiini  (ale,  got  tog(Hlier  two  tliousanil  CJermaii  troops,  under  the  com- 
iiiaiiil  of  an  enterprising  officer  .laincd  owartz,  and  sent  them  to  Ireland. 
The  iinival  of  siK'h  a  force,  sent,  too,  by  a  person  of  such  influence  an 
till'  duchess-dowager  of  llurgundy,  raised  the  Irish  enthusiasm  to  the 
liinlic.st  piii-h.  Too  poor  to  be  able  much  longer  to  sn|iport  the  pretender 
Mild  Ins  followers,  the  Irish  now  became  eager  to  be  led  to  dethrone  king 
lleiiiy.  That  shrewd  monarch  had,  however,  wisely  convinced  his  En- 
ijlisli  subjects  of  Siiiiners  imposture,  and  thus  [in'pared  them  to  give  him 
II  liosiili!  reception  should  he  attempt  to  leav<!  Ireland  for  Eneliind.  Sim- 
nel, intoxicated  with  honours,  was  easily  induced  to  believe  that  his  cause 
u;iK  |iiipiilar  ill  Kiigland  ;  and  in  full  persuasion  that  In-  had  only  to  show 
liiinscll'  Ml  oilier  to  scciiiii  su[)port,  he  actually  disembarked  his  Germans 
•U  roiiilicy.  111  Lam  M^j||l^c      This  was  precisely  what  the  king  deiireJ 
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He  man-lied  against  him,  and  the  iiosliUi  forces  met  in  Notlinghamshire, 
near  Sioko,  where  a  most  sainjuniary  action  was  fou^lit.  The  impostoi 
was  complcteiy  defeated,  and  \\v.  and  his  tutor  taken  prisoners.  The  Irish, 
who  fought  with,  even  more  than  their  accustomed  bravery,  sutFered 
dreadfully.  Ill  provided  with  offensive  weapons,  they  were  altoyetliei 
destitute  of  defensive  armour;  and  cousequenily  received  the  most  ghastly 
and  fatal  wounds.  Rushing,  half  naked,  upon  the  cool  and  well-proieeted 
soldiery  of  Kngland,  they  saw  iheir  ranks  awfully  thinned  at  every  charge, 
and  when  the  battle  was  over  hut  few  of  them  remained  alive.  With  the 
capture  of  Simiiel  the  king's  anger  ended.  He  immediately  dispaiehed 
Sii  Ri(  hard  Kdgecomhe  with  a  full  pardon  to  all  in  Ireland  who  iiad 
abetted  the  impostor;  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Kildare,  he  sent,  with  the  letter 
coiiiaiiiiiig  his  pardon,  a  spleiulid  gold  ciiain;  and  shortly  afterwards  tiie 
principal  lords  of  Ireland  were  summoned  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  tiieen- 
wicli,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  iU)mg  ho-nage  and  taking  oaths  of 
allejiiame.  liut  the  ever-[)olitii!  king  had  a  deeper  design;  that  of  making 
the  Irish  lords  so  ashamed  of  the  impostor  to  whose  designs  they  had  so 
foolishly  lent  themselves,  that  they  should  be  ever  after  little  disposed  to 
countenance  similar  adventurers.  Accordingly,  at  a  grand  haminet  to 
which  they  were  invited,  they  had  the  surprise  and  mortification  to  find 
amonir  the  liveried  menials  who  waited  niioii  them,  that  identical  .Simnel 
whom  a  short  time  previous  they  I  ad  i  :owiicd  as  their  king — crowned, 
too,  with  a  diadem  taken  from  the  1  'iad  ol  an  image  of  the  Virgin  ! 

Henry  VII,,  though  he  lov  d  pea  s  ^''ul  jireferred  amassing  money  to 
the  cnijjty  glories  of  the  inero  (;oiK;aei'or,  was  nevertheless  very  capable 
of  exerting  vigour  upon  occasion;  and  he  now  (letermiiied  to  inaki^  such 
alterations  as  would  |)reveiit  Ireland  from  being  so  convenient  a  recruiting 
place  for  preKMiders  and  their  traitorous  friends.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
Iridand  was  at  this  time  an  avowed  sanctuary  to  evil-doers.  He  who  had 
committed  in  Kiiglaiid  an  offence  by  whii'li  he  had  forfeited  life  or  liberty, 
had  only  to  escape  into  Ireland,  and  no  m;ui  could  touch  him.  'J'he  right 
of  sanctuary  was  first  recognised  by  Richard,  duke  of  York — fat  her  of 
Edward  IV. — during  his  governorsliij)  of  Ireland;  hut  for  its  actual  origin 
we  musi  look  to  the  nniiuirous  monastic  houses  there.  Henry  VII.,  |)er- 
ceiving  the  immense  and  pernicious  advantages  whi(!h  the  enemies  of 
England  derived  from  this  Irish  right  of  sanctuary,  wisely  deteriniiicd  to 
abolish  it;  and  he  entrusted  this  and  some  other  reforms  to  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talent  and  still  more  energy,  Sir  Edward  Poyniiigs,  who>e  able 
and  firm  conduct  caused  his  name  to  be  given  to  the  important  regula- 
tion known  to  lawyers  as  "  Poyning's  law,"  which  struck  at  the  very 
root  of  Irish  sedition,  by  taking  away  from  the  lords,  parliament,  and  all 
other  aiithoriiies  in  Ireland,  the  power  of  giving  validity  to  any  l:iw  iiiilil 
it  sluMild  have  liecii  considered  by  the  king  of  Kiiglaiid.  Hut,  perhaps, 
the  most  impurtaiil  act  ijcrftu'ined  by  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  was  liis  nrrust- 
ing  anil  sending  prisoner  to  England  the  eelehrated  earl  of  Kildare. 
Henry  VII,  carried  his  peai^eahle  policy  too  far  now,  ami  not  merely 
pardoned  him,  hut  even  reappointed  jiiiii  to  the  dangerously  powerful 
oihce  for  which  he  had  shown  himself  unfit. 

A.  n.  14117. —  Warned  by  his  narrow  escape,  the  earl  of  Kildare  seems 
heiicefiH'ward  to  liavi;  conducted  himself  with  considerable  discretion. 
Perkin  Warbeck,  another  impostor,  aided  by  lii.s  French  friends,  having 
liiadc  an  attempt  upon  Enghind,  was  ,'slgiialiy  disappointed  by  the  loyal 
men  of  Kent.  They  invited  him  to  land,  miending  to  seize  li'iin,  Inil  the 
pretender  was  too  experieiiced  a  cheat  to  fall  into  the  snare,  and  (he  n;- 
Buit  fully  inslifi('d  his  caution,  Thosi;  of  his  adherents  who  had  linded 
were  either  slain  or  v  ,,ie  prisoners  ;  and  Warheck,  unaware  or  iieuleciful 
of  the  .dteratioii  in  the  temper  and  opnortiiiiilics  id'  Ireland  that  h;i  i  heeii 
wrought  hy  Poyning's  law,  prociTiled  thither,  lint  tho.igh  on  l.iiidiiig 
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at  Cork  he  was  well  received  by  the  mayor  of  that  plac^  and  also  by  the 
factious  earl  of  Desmond,  he  speedily  found  it  necesswy  to  depiirt  for 
Scotland,  where  he  had  a  most  credulous  and  fast  friend  in  Jaiues  IV., 
who  protected  and  honoured  him  to  the  utmost,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  pive  him  the  hand  of  his  own  relative,  the  lovely  Catherine  (cordon, 
dauftliter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  who,  to  the  honour  of  Henry  VII.  be  it 
sail,  was  most  kindly  and  hospitably  treated  after  the  fall  and  execution 
of  her  liusband.  The  short  stay  of  Warbeck  in  Ireland  was,  thanks  to 
the  pood  order  established  by  Poyning,  productive  of  no  general  injury  ; 
the  i.iayor  of  Cork,  who  was  subsequently  executed  for  his  treasonable 
cone  ;rt  with  the  pretetider,  being  the  chief  sufferer. 

A.  n.  1535. — The  young  carl  of  Kildare  had  now  for  some  time  been  in 
a  sort  of  honourable  imprisonment  in  England ;  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the 
able  minister  of  Henry  V'll.,  having  very  wisely  objected  to  allowing 
that  nobleman's  use  or  abuse  of  his  immense  power  in  Ireland  to  depend 
upon  his  more  or  less  livtly  recollection  of  the  narrow  escape  his  father 
had  formerly  had  ;  and  the  cardinal  had  an  additional  reason  to  doubt  the 
loyalty  and  faith  of  the  young  earl,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  very  closely 
allied  with  the  notoriously  seditious  and  powerful  chieftains  of  the  septs 
O'Carrol  and  O'Connor.  During  Kildarc's  enforced  absimce,  he  left  all 
his  interests  and  influence  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzger- 
ald, who  was  then  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  is  not  surprising 
chat,  under  such  circumstances,  the  lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  should  fall 
into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him  by  his  father's  enemies.  Tliey,  in 
order  to  involve  him  with  the  I']iigli.sh  governmen!,  caused  it  to  be  report- 
ed to  hi.i  Uiat  his  father  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  orders  had  been 
issued  fc  '.is  own  arrest  and  that  of  other  members  of  his  family.  Hot- 
headed,  r.nd,  to  say  the  truth,  partly  justified  by  the  probabilities  of  the 
case,  the  young  man  assembled  his  armed  followers  and  galloped  to  Dub- 
lin, where  he  scornfully  threw  down  his  father's  state  sword,  and  made  a 
solemn  renunciation,  in  both  his  own  and  his  father's  name,  of  all  alle- 
giance and  respect  to  the  English  crown.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
chancellor,  one  of  the  few  real  friends  of  the  Fitzgerald  family,  implored 
the  deceived  young  man  not  to  commit  himself  too  hastily  and  too  far. 
The  mere  rhymed  follies  of  an  Irish  bard  were,  with  this  hot-headed  aiid 
most  ill-advised  young  nobleman,  sufl^cient  to  couutcrbalance  al)  the  wi;- 
dom  of  a  grave  and  honest  counsellor.  He  collected  all  the  frirnils  and 
stor'^s  he  could  command;  and  though  the  plague  was  then  racing  in 
Dublin,  he  proceeded  to  invest  that  city. 

A.  i>.  1536. — Lord  Leonard  (irey,  newly  appointed  to  the  govenin;ent  of 
Ireland,  displayed  considerable  talent  in  the  course  of  this  virife;  and 
after  upwards  of  six  months  hard  fighting  he  obliiii-d  Lord  Thomas  to 
surrender.  He  and  five  of  his  uncles,  who  had  been  is  deeply  coin'criu  d 
as  himself,  were  sent  to  London  as  prisoners, and  ihrie  •executed.  Ileiiry 
Vlll.  was  the  more  enraged  by  the  extent  and  continuance  of  this  rebel- 
lion, because  it  put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  he  was  making  U)  carry  into  the 
religion  of  Ireland  the  same  reformation  he  had  brought  about  in  Kngland. 
As  soon  as  the  relicllion  was  siipprcssed,  Henry  renewed  his  endeavours 
to  that  end ;  and  so  evident  an  evil  was  the  mnUitnde  of  monastic  houses 
in  Ireland,  that  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  wa-'  the  first  person  to  fall  in 
with  the  king's  desiirn.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  the 
formal  declaration  of  Henry  Vlll.  as  king  of  Ireland,  independent  of  ilio 
pope — instead  of  loril  of  Ireland  holding  under  the  pope,  which  was  the 
light  in  which  the  '.ish  had  hitherto  looked  u|)on  the  king  of  I'hiL'laiul — 
were  followed  up  by  somi;  politic  end.'avours  on  the  part  of  Henry  to 
conciliate  the  rcgani  of  the  Irish  chieftaiiia.  O'Donncl,  for  instance,  was 
crcatcii  earl  of  Tyrconnel;  O'Neill,  carl  of  Tyrone;  and  his  sou.  Lord 
Uuncannon  ;  tliough  the  latter,  formidable  as  lie  could  make  himself  m 
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Wild  Irish  w3rf*B,  was  so  poor,  that  in  order  to  be  ubto  to  go  to  London 
t()  receive  hi^  new  honour  from  the  hands  of  the  kinjf,  wu«  lu'iu.illy 
obliged  to  borrow  a  hundred  pounds  of  St.  Leger,  the  HugliPth  governor 
and  had  so  little  prospect  of  returning  even  that  Hum  in  hiird  mnu,  tliul  he 
stipulated  to  be  allowed  to  repay  it  in  cattle. 

A.  D.  1558.— The  comparatively  short  reign  of  Miiry  in  I^Jnifliiiid,  served 
to  show  that  the  facility  with  which  the  Irish  had  iiuqiiiMtdM'ii  In  Henry's 
sweeping  reform  of  religion  was  chiefly  owing  to  Htilf  intortml  imd  the 
skill  of  the  king  in  accommodating  his  favour  to  the  dusii'PN  of  llm  i)ersou 
to  be  conciliated.  For  a  very  general  inclination  Wiih  »liown  in  Ireland 
durnig  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  return  to  the  papal  faith,  and  ono  of  Iho  ear. 
liest  diiliculties  experienced  by  Elizabeth  was  that  «»f  nt-CNliilillpdiing 
protesiaiitisin  among  her  Irish  subjects.  The  DesmondH  itud  the  O'Neillg 
were  especially  troublesome  in  their  resistance  to  l''iiuliuiil.  The  call  of 
Desmond  broke  out  into  an  open  war  with  ilie  earl  of  OrniiHul,  wlm,  be- 
sides being  a  very  able  nobleman,  was  cousin  to  the  (int'cn,  Deninond 
professing  to  be  confident  that  he  could  show  he  wax  in  ihe  right,  and 
was  the  injured  parly  in  the  dispute  between  him  and  ()i'nioilcl=a  t|m'«lion 
of  boundary  of  their  adjoining  possessions — petitioned  to  h(!  iillovved  to 
represent  the  matter  to  the  queen  in  person.  He  arrived  in  liouilon,  mi- 
der  the  impression  thai  he  was  to  have  the  required  interview  j  bill  instead 
of  being  so  favoured  he  was  thrown  in  the  Tower,  wherft  lie  win*  kept  a 
close  prisoner  for  some  years.  When  he  at  length  got  Iiin  lilterly  he  nat- 
urally  enough  considered  himself  a  deeply-injured  man,  iiiid  exleiided  Ills 
enmity  from  the  earl  of  Ormond  to  the  Fnglish  power  Hllotjelher. 

A.  D.  1579  —Philip  of  Spain,  hating  Elizabeth,  both  iix  the  prolestant 
ruler  of  that  kingdom  which  he  would  fain  have  suhjeeteil  to  llitt  (tlooniy 
despotism  of  the  inquisition,  and  because  she  had,  most  pnidenlly,  rern»ed 
the  olfir  lie  made  of  his  hand  ajn.osl  ere  her  sister  and  IiIn  wil'it  wiin  laid 
in  her  tomb,  gladly  encouraged  Desmond  in  his  desire  to  work  evil  In  the 
English  power,  and  actually  sent  the  rebel  earl  a  very  ciniHidi'i'iihlc  ('on-o 
of  S|)aniards  and  Italians.  But  the  wild  Irish  Witrfare,  with  itx  iiceoinpa' 
nying  famine  and  other  sufferings,  was  too  mneli  for  the  cnilin'anei'  ot 
these  troops,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  make  war  with  eoiip^idernbiy 
less  bloodshed  and  more  personal  indulgence.  Dnfealed  wherever  they 
appeared,  and  at  length  abandoned  in  despair  by  Desmond  hlinxi'lf,  they 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  otiitir  l'!niili«<|i  (illlci'rs 
decided  that  they  could  not  be  looked  upon  so  much  in  the  liitlil  ol'  pi  is. 
oners  of  war,  as  in  that  of  felonious  abettors  of  a  doini'slji'  rehi'ljlon  ;  mid, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  decision,  they  were  sninniarily  exeeiited.  Des- 
mond himself  being  found  in  a  hut,  was  put  to  death  by  some  Noliliem  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward  they  anticipated  receiving  for  liin  heinl  from  his 
enemy  the  earl  of  Oriiiond.  The  large  territories  of  DeNinond,  anil  tiio 
vast  possessions  of  the  numerous  wealthy  men  wlio  hud  ahelled  liiw  rebel- 
lion were  confiscaled,  either  on  the  death  of  the  ownerii  in  buttle,  or  by 
their  de[iartiire  on  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  to  the  !,ow  ("onnlncK.  where 
service  was  olTennl  to  them  by  Philip.  If  tht^  miseries  of  eivit  wiir  fell 
exclusively  iqion  those  who  excite  ii,  the  evil  would  In-  y;reii(  iiinl  nad 
enongii  ;  but,  imhajipily,  the  worst  >hare  of  wretclieilneNK  uniiiiIIv  falls 
upon  people  who  luitlier  lake  part  in  the  crime,  nor  have  any  piM\erlo 
prevent  its  commission.  In  the  pri  sent  ease,  the  horror«  of  I'linniie  and 
disease  raged  to  such  an  extent  n'-  almost  to  depopniiitti  MiiiiNler  Kii- 
leigh  and  other  I'liylishmen  got  lmmiiIs  of  the  land  that  wan  left  tinli'iiaiit- 
.ililc  anil  to  the  aceideiii  of  his  obtaiiing  a  grant,  Ireland  owes  the  lnlro> 
d  > Lull  of  her  great  staple,  potatoes,  which  he  fust  hroii(jlii  niio  ihni  eniiii* 
try  from  Spanish  America.  He  also  introduced  the  enltivation  of  lohneeo, 
but  the  climate  prevented  it  from  being  good,  lint,  hy  inlroilui'liig  the 
potato,  Raleigh  conferred  a  real  and  permanent  benefit  lipoii  thai  eouiUrv. 
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Hugh  O'Neill,  who  had  received  much  kindness  from  Queen  EIiz;il)Pth, 
by  whom  he  had  been  created  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  restoration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  earldom,  which  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  treason  of  his  uncle  Shane  O'Neill,  was  for  some 
time  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  the  queen's  nobles.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  when  the  great  and  providential  tempest  dispersed  that  p.rmada  which 
Philip  of  Spain  and  the  pope  had  presumptuously  named  the  "  invincible," 
some  of  the  vessels  composing  it  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
Tyrone  behaved  with  so  much  cordiality  to  the  shipwrecked  Spaniards, 
as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  his  cousm,  a  son  of  Shane  O'Neill,  to  accuse 
him  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain.  All  the  violence  of  the 
earl's  nature  now  burst  fiercely  forth:  instead  of  taking  a  safe  and  straight 
course,  he  caused  his  cousin  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death;  and  havm^ 
thus,  by  an  inhuman  crime  put  himself  out  of  the  queen's  peace,  he  impu- 
dently set  himself  up  as  the  patriotic  enemy  of  her  to  whose  favour  he 
owed  all  that  he  possessed.  Levying  war  in  reality  to  save  himself  from 
the  deserved  penalty  of  murder,  he  also  excited  the  M'Guires,  M'.Vlahons, 
and  other  sects  to  join  in  his  rebellion;  and  while  the  English  agents  were 
endeavouring  to  enrich  the  country,  these  patriots  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  throw  it  deeper  into  barbarism. 

A.  D.  1594. — The  experience  of  ages  had  not  yet  taught  the  Irish  that 
peace  is  the  true  nursing-mother  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  Tyrone 
and  his  associates,  with  abundant  support,  had  committed  much  crime 
and  inflicted  proportionate  misery.  And  yet,  when  in  1594  Sir  William 
Russell  went  to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy,  Tyrone  had  the  consummate  assu- 
rance to  go  to  Dublin  and  assert  his  desire  to  support  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment. Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  a  shrewd  man,  who  tiieii  filled  the  office  of 
marshal  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  was  for  putting  it  out  of  the  traitor's 
power  to  commit  further  crime  by  at  once  sending  him  to  Kngland.  But 
Sir  William,  desirous  of  carrying  conciliation  to  its  most  prudent  length, 
determined  to  trust  the  earl's  promise  of  faith  and  loyalty  ;  and  the  earl 
showed  his  sense  of  this  too-trusting  conduct,  by  immediately  going  to 
his  own  territory  and  opening  a  correspondence  with  her  majesty's  bitter- 
est enemy,  the  Spaniard,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  supply  of  p.rms  and 
amnuniiiion,  and  then  ope/iiy  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
of  Irish  chiefs,  their  avowed  object  being  the  ruin  of  the  Knglisii  power  in 
Ireland.  Shrewd  and  well-advised  as  Klizabeth  was  beyond  most  Knglish 
sovereigns,  magnum  vectigal  parstmunia  est  was  the  ruling  maxim  of  her 
life;  to  parsimony  siie  owed  not  a  liiiii!  of  that  respect  which  the  profu- 
sion of  her  successor  caused  to  be  wilhlield  from  him  ;  to  parsimony  she 
was  sincerely  devoted.  And,  accordingly,  to  the  six  thousand  pounds 
which  was  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland,  the  (inceii  adiled  only  twenty 
thousand,  when  emeigeucy  required  the  doubling  or  trebling  of  the  ordi- 
nary English  force  of  a  thousand  men. 

Wiiile  Sir  John  N'orris  was  in  conimaud  of  the  Knglisii  force  in  Ireland, 
Tyrone  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  limited  extent  to  which 
the  queen  supplied  her  officers,  to  play  upon  that  commanilcr's  feelings, 
to  make  and  break  tr(;ati('s  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man actually  died  of  a  coinplaint  which  was  attributed  solely  to  his  men- 
tal sufferings.  Ih;  was  succced(.'(i  by  Sir  Henry  Uagual,  of  whom  mention 
has  already  been  made.  Being  aware  of  the  real  disposition  of  Tyrone, 
this  officer  resolved  to  suppress  him  to  the  utmost ;  but  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  caused  the  first  of  his  operations  to  terminate  in  his  death 
The  rebels  at  that  time;  were  besieging  thi?  fort  of  lilackwater,  the  garri- 
son of  whi(!h  lliey  bad  already  reduced  to  ureat  distress.  Sir  Henry  led 
his  lroo|)s  to  the  relief  iif  the  fort,  and  was  suiMiMiiy  attacked  on  v(!ry  dis- 
advantageous  ground;  and  one  of  the  ammunition  wagons  accidenlally 
blowmg  up,  so  ii'  '.rnasod  the  panic  into  which  the  men  had  been  thrown. 
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that  a  complete  rout  took  place.  The  loss  on  the  English  side  was  fully 
fifteen  hundred,  and  unhappily  included  the  gallant  Sir  Henry ;  and  but 
^r  ilie  daring  conduct  of  AloiUacute,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  whc 
held  the  enemy  in  check,  the  loss  would  have  been  much  greater.  The 
rebels  were  much  elated  by  this  victory,  which  was  more  decisive  than 
thfy  were  accustomed  to  achieve;  and  it  also  put  them  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  both  which  they  stood  in 
great  need.  As  for  Tyrone,  he  assuiiud  to  himself  the  title  of  deliverer 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  palroii  of  Irish  liberty.  This  event  caused  no 
little  anxiety  at  the  Kiiiilish  court .  auo  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors  at 
length  came  to  the  determination  to  give  no  future  room  to  the  rebels  to 
avail  themselves  of  truces  and  treaties.  The  queen,  in  truth,  deemed  it 
high  time  to  put  her  Irish  afTairs  in  the  hands  of  some  commander  posses- 
sing rank  as  well  as  ability.  Her  own  opinion  inclined  towards  Charles 
Blount,  the  young  and  high-spirited  Lord  Mouiitjoy.  liut  Essex,  who 
was  now  high  in  his  sovereign's  favour,  was  himself  ambitious  of  acquir- 
•'iig  fame  by  pacifying  Ireland,  and  he  urged  that  Mountjoy  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite!  standing  or  the  requisite  taU  nt ;  plainly  giving  the 
queen  to  understand  that  he  was  himself  the  fittest  person  she  could  send. 
Essex  so  perseveriiigly  pushed  his  suit,  that  Elizabeth  at  length  consented 
to  entrust  him  with  the  coveted  olKce;  and  in  the  patent  by  which  she 
constituted  him  her  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  she  gave  him  the  power  of 
pardoning  n.bels,  and  of  appointing  all  the  principal  ollicers  in  the  lieuten- 
anlcy.  As  in  distinction,  so  in  military  force  he  was  favoured  beyond 
any  of  his  predecessors ;  having  an  army  provided  for  him  of  twenty 
thousand  infantry  and  (wo  tliousaiul  cavalry.  Averse  as  Elizabeth  was 
to  all  expensive  ariiianients,  the  more  reflecting  among  tiie  friends  of 
Essex  trembled  for  him ;  and  the  more  reflecting  among  his  enemies  re- 
joiced in  anli(!ipaiion  of  the  ruin  in  which  failure  would  involve  him, 
should  he  be  otli(!rwisetlian  successful  when  so  abundantly  provided  with 
the  means  of  success.  And,  in  order  to  render  ill  success  the  more  ruin- 
ous to  him,  Raleigh,  Cecil,  and  the  earl  of  Notlingham,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  upon  the  queen  the  impossibility  of  her  favourite  being 
otherwise  than  triumphant.  The  earl  of  Southampton  had  incurred  the 
angerof  Elizabeili  by  mariyiug  without  her  permission— an oRence  which 
never  tailed  deeply  to  incense  her  against  those  of  her  courtiers  who  com- 
mitted it ;  and  ere  Kssex  left  England  the  queen  gave  express  orders  not 
to  give  any  eomniaiui  to  Southampton.  But  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of 
Essex  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  was  to  give  his  friend  Southampton  the 
command  of  the  horse.  This  error,  gross  enough,  was  still  farther  aggra- 
vated. The  queen  no  sooner  heard  of  the  disobedience  tiian  she  sent  her 
speciiil  command  to  Essex  to  revoke  Southampton's  commission;  and 
Lsse.\,  instead  of  obeying,  eontenled  himself  with  ree.ioiistrating,  nor  did 
he  obey  until  a  new  and  more  positive  order  conviiictid  him  that  his  own 
coniiii;tii(l  would  be  taken  from  him  if  he  longer  hesitated.  Considering 
the  self-willed  character  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  served,  Essex  placed 
himself  in  sutTieieiit  peril  by  this  one  error ;  but  as  if  infatuated  and  deler- 
niiiied  upon  ruin,  he  immediaiely  committed  an  error  still  more  grave, 
because  striking  lireetly  against  the  success  of  the  enterprize  intrusted  to 
him.  At  the  English  council-board  he  had  pledged  hi.T.self  to  proceed  at 
once  agiiiiist  the  main  body  under  Tyrone.  The  queen  and  her  advisers 
perfectly  agreed  with  him  on  this  point;  yet  he  had  scarcely  landed  in 
Dublin  when  hf!  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  the  season  was  too 
early,  and  thai  his  better  plan  would  be  to  devote  some  time  to  an  expe- 
dition into  Muiister,  where  parties  of  the  rebels  were  doing  mischief.  In 
fine,  after  proving  himself  sianally  unfit  for  his  task,  Essex  in  a  pet  re- 
turned to  Kngland.  and  eventually  lost  his  head.  Lord  Mountjov.  whom 
Elizabeth,  as  we  have  said,  oripinally  intended  for  the   Irish  expedition. 
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was  now  sent  over,  in  the  liope  that  lie  would  repiiir  the  erils  ennsod  oy 
his  incapable  rival.  The  Irish  rebels  speedily  discovered  that  they  now 
had  to  deal  with  a  lord-lieutenant  very  different  from  the  v/iin  and  facile 
Kssex.  Brave  and  accomplished  as  a  soldier,  Moinitjoy  was  also  some- 
what inclined  to  sternness  and  severity. 

A-  D.  1602. — On  taking  the  coniniand  in  Ireland,  Moinitjoy  divided  hia 
force  into  detachments,  and  gave  the  eoiiiniands  to  men  of  known  ability 
and  courage,  with  orders  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  to  give  nn 
quarter.  The  rebels  being  thus  attacked  at  once,  and  finding  their  new 
opponent  was  impracticable  in  negotiation  as  he  was  in  war,  threw  down 
their  arms-  iNIany  of  them  sought  safely  by  retiring  into  the  morasses 
and  mountain  caves,  while  their  iVieiids  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  their 
peace  0!i  such  terms  as  Moinitjoy  chose  to  dictate.  Tyrone  was  no  ex- 
ception ;  at  first,  indeed,  he  tried  to  obtain  favourable  terms,  hut  his  days 
of  successful  (lec(!|)tion  were  ended.  Mouiitjoy  refused  to  admit  him  to 
mercy  on  any  oiher  condition  than  that  of  absolute  surrender  of  his  life 
and  lorlunes  lo  the  qiieen's  pleasure.  But  Hllzabeth  had  expired  while 
he  still  hesitated ;  and  as  the  charactt^r  of  her  successor  rendered  it  un- 
likely he  would  show  mercy  to  rebels  so  crafty  and  faithless  as  Tyrone 
both  he  and  O'Doiiiiel  made  their  escape  to  Italy ;  where  Tyroiii'  lived 
some  years,  supported  only  on  a  pension  allowed  him  by  the  pope.  lie 
was  blind  for  niiiiiy  years  before  his  death;  and  the  jioverty  and  obscurity 
into  which  his  iniscoiidnet  brought  him,  compared  with  the  influence  and 
respect  which  he  forfeited,  ought  to  warn  such  men — if  indeed  men  of 
ambition  and  ill-regulated  energies  cat  be  warned  by  anything — of  the 
danger  as  well  as  imprnpriely  of  inciting  the  ignorant  and  violent  to  that 
worst  of  crimes,  rebellion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A.  D-  lfil2. — The  inost  efficient  of  the  English  commanders  was  un- 
doubtedly tin;  lord  Mounljoy  ;  and  perhaps,  but  for  his  stern  chastisement 
of  armed  rebellion,  Ireland  would  not  have  been  in  a  state  to  profit  by  the 
wise  and  huinaiic  desire  of  Elizabeth's  successor,  James  I-,  to  civilize  the 
people  by  raising  them  soi-ially  as  well  as  intelleetually.  The  immense 
tracts  of  land  which  civil  war  and  rebellion  had  <lepopnlated  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  Ulster,  furnished  the  sagacious  James  with  the  first  great 
element,  room  for  civilized  colonists,  whose  example  of  industry  and 
pros[)erity  could  not  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  raising  all  the  rest  in  the 
social  scale.  Awan-  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  adiniiaiilc  |)laii,  and  aware,  too,  that  practical  men  were 
the  best  persons  to  look  aflrr  the  details  upon  which  so  much  would  dc- 
penil,  James  iiieorporiitcd  the  l{oyal  Irish  Society.  The  ineinhers  were 
to  he  aniiuall>  ele<'leil  from  the  aldermen  and  comnion-coinicil  ol  London; 
and  lo  the  I'oinmlllce  thus  formed,  were  all  matters  to  be  intrusted  con- 
nected with  the  maiiagcmcnl  of  the  Irish  tislieries,  and  the  waste  tracts 
of  land.  The  lands  were  to  he  let  to  three  <'lasses  of  underlakers  ;  so 
called  because  llicy  undertook  to  fulfil  cerlain  coiidilioiis.  Those  who 
received  two  llioiisaiid  ai'ies  were  to  build  a  easile,  with  -i  ()roporlionate 
hmin  or  yard,  surrouiiiled  by  a  siibslanlial  wall;  those  who  received  tiftein 
hundred  acres  witc  to  biiilil  a  stone  house,  also  surrounded  by  a  bawn, 
unless  in  slliialions  where  a  biidge  would  be  more  desirable  ,  and  IIhim 
who  rei'eiveil  a  Ihoiisnnd  acres  were  to  build  a  good  dwelling  to  their  own 
taste,     'i'lie  plan  itself  was  a  eoinprelieiisive  one  ;   and  we  thnik  llial  few 
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tivilization  of  Irdaiid,  tliau  liad  lu-en  made  in  the  fcur  liuudrcd  and  forty 
years  ^  'nrli  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  was  first  attempted."  Having 
done;  no  iiiiich.  James  declared  all  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  equally  his 
subjects,  abolished  the  IJrclKMi  laws,  and  stationed  a  small  army  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  resjularly  paid  from  Kiigland,  and  thus  spared  all  temp- 
tation to  excite  disturbances  in  the  country  by  levying  contributions  upon 
its  inhabitants.  The  jrood  eftect  of  this  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  case 
of  an  outbreak  excited  by  a  chief  named  O'Dogherty.  This  chieftain, 
among  many,  was  enraged  at  seeing  the  comfort  and  prosperity  in  which 
strangeis  dwelt  in  his  native  country  ;  and  he  was  especially  opposed  to 
the  aliolitioii  t)f  the  Urehon  laws,  which  gave  occasion  to  periodical  war- 
fare by  a  most  absurd  division  of  property,  and  made  murder  and  other 
crimes  as  purcbaseable  as  any  manufactured  luxury,  by  afRxing  a  price 
to  each  crime,  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons,  and  most  other  partially  bar- 
barous people,  had  done  at  an  earlier  day.  'Pakiiig  counsel  with  other 
chieftains  as  prejudiced  and  turbulent  as  himself,  O'Uogherty  endeavoured 
to  plunge  the  country  into  a  civil  war.  Uut  his  first  outbreak  was  steadily 
met  by  the  resident  Knglish  troops;  reinforcements  were  speedily  sent; 
and  hi!  wli(»  but  a  few  years  before  might  have  saciked  towns,  and  then 
have  sohl  bis  good  behaviour  for  a  peerage,  was  easily  and  speedily  put 
down.  Regular  circuits  for  the  administration  of  justice  were  formed; 
charters  of  incorporation  were  bestowed  upon  the  larger  and  more  jiros 
perous  towns;  and  James  had  the  truly  enviable  pleasure  of  seciiiff 
prosperity  and  growing  civilization  accomplished  by  his  peaceful  anil 
equitable  rule,  for  a  country  which  his  predecessors  had  all  filled  eviMi  to 
begin  to  rule  with  either  certainly  or  advantage.  Hume  gives  a  curious 
anecdo^  ,  illustrative  of  the  ert'ect  which  the  allixing  prices  to  crimes  had, 
in  diminishing  not  merely  the  leifiil  fear  of  committing  them,  but  also  tho 
moral  sense  of  their  enormity.  When  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  was  lord- 
deputy,  he  told  the  powerful  and  unruly  M'Guire  that  he,  the  deputy,  was 
about  to  send  the  sheriflT  into  Fermanagh.  "Your  sheriir  shall  be  wel- 
come," said  M'tiuire,  "  but  let  me  know  beforehand  what  a  slierifP's  head 
is  rated  at,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  levy  the  amount  upon  the  county  i( 
my  people  chance  to  cut  his  head  off." 

A.  n.  1G41. — From  the  year  l(ii);i,  Ireland  hud  been  constantly  progres- 
sing, somi  times  slowly,  but  always  more  or  less,  towards  thecomparativo 
perfection  of  Knglaiul ;  and  if,  now,  in  l(i41,  liriaii  iiorohme,  or  .Mala- 
«!hi  of  tlie  giddeii  collar,  those  sincere  and — the  age  in  which  they  lived 
being  considered — sensible  friends  of  their  native  country,  could  havo 
seen  tlie  splendid  alterations  that  had  been  wrought  in  its  favour,  they 
would  liave  ilenounced  to  death  the  traitor,  who.  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
interests,  or  ignorant  I'lneiet;,  sjiould  liave  proposed  to  light  up  the  torch 
of  war,  and  undo,  m  a  lew  weeks  of  violence,  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  wisdom,  patienee,  and  lilieralily  of  years,  lint  unhappily  the  times 
Were  favourable  to  mock  palriols.  The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  now 
upon  the  Knglish  throne,  and  di'eply  involved  in  the  f.ital  disputes  wMh 
p.irliaiiii'iit,  which  ended  so  lanienlably  for  both  king  and  peojile.  Tho 
settlers  in  Ireland  under  the  si'lieme  of  King  James  were  alinosi  exclu 
sively  protesiimt,  and  they  iialurally  had  the  utmost  horror  of  llie  oppo- 
sitf'  faith,  in  the  name  of  whieh  so  much  cruel  jiers  ■eiilioii  hail  taken 
place,  and  constantly  sympathized  with  the  puritan  party  in  the  I'.ngli.ili 
tiouHc  of  commons.  In  their  zealous  attention  to  this  one  point,  tin  y  quilu 
overlooked  the  peeulmnty  of  their  own  situation.  Owing  everMliiiig  to 
royal  authority,  and  protected  in  their  liberties  by  the  royal  timips,  thu 
Irish  proti'stantH  were  probably  the  b.st  of  nil  llic  ill-f.iied  ('harleii  subjects 
who,  even  Willi  a  view  In  sellish  interests  alone,  shoiill  have  done  aught 
(hat  ciiiild  aiil  the  irMimphs  of  his  enetnies.  'I'hoiigh  a  Imig  lap>e  o( 
years,  and  ihe  steady  and  coiisisteiil   wisdom  of  the  successive  ailminito 
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trations  of  Chichester,  Grandison,  Falkland,  and  the  murdered  Strafford, 
had  fairly  established  Ireland  among  tlie  prosperous  and  civilized  nations 
though  septs  after  septs  had  become  peaceful  and  settled  tillers  of  the 
earth,  or  prosperous  artizans  and  traders  in  the  town,  neither  time  nor 
minist(Tial  wisdom  had,  as  yet,  abated  the  detestation  in  which  the  Irish- 
man held  the  Engflishmau.  in  which  the  catholic  held  the  protestant,  in 
which,  in  a  word,  the  conquered  held  the  conqueror.  There  was  still 
much  of  the  old  leaven  of  disturbance  in  existence  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  protestants  of  Ireland  were  indulging  their  hostility  to  the 
throne,  they  were  watched  with  a  grim  smile  of  approving  liate  by  their 
Romai!  catholic  enemies. 

No  matter  whether  the  question  were  one  of  finance,  of  power,  or  of  the 
form  and  etiquette  so  important  to  the  ellicacy  of  the  ruler,  yet  without 
injury  or  danger  to  the  ruled,  the  Irish  prolestaiits  in  parliament  assem- 
bled took  every  o|)portuuity  to  despoil  and  mortify  their  king  in  the  most 
complete  and  egregious  unconsciousness,  as  it  would  seem,  th;it  they 
wore  in  precisely  tiie  same  degree  preparing  and  precipitating  their  owt> 
ruin.  While  the  Irish  protestants  were  thus  departmg  from  the  line  of 
policy  and  duly,  the  ealholics  and  old  Irish  were  longing  for  an  opportu- 
nity tO  avail  tiiemselvcs  of  the  fatal  error;  and  there  was  nothing  needed 
to  plunge  the  now  smiling  and  prosperous  land  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  but  a  daring,  active  leader.  Unhappily  such  a  man  was  at  hand  in 
the  person  of  Hoger  Moore,  a  man  of  ability,  and  veiy  popular  among  the 
"old  Irish,"  of  whom  by  descent  he  was  one.  Hating  even  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Knglisli,  he  look  advantage  of  the  blundering  ingratitude  of 
the  Irisli  protestants,  to  excite  the  catholics  and  malcontents  to  insurrec- 
tion. Artful  and  eloquent,  he  suited  his  complaints  to  every  man's  pecu- 
liar character,  and  pressed  them  alike  upon  the  sympathy  of  all.  To  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neill,  and  the  lord  IM'Ouire,  he  early  and  successfully  addre.sssed 
hiinself,  and  he  and  thi^y  used  the  most  untiring  industry  to  induce  other 
leading  men  of  the  old  blood  and  the  old  faith  to  join  them.  They  pointed 
out  the  crippled  conditio:)  of  the  royal  authority  in  England,  and  of  the 
vice-regal  iiuthority  in  Ireland  ;  and  they  dwfdt  upon  the  inferiority  of  the 
Knglish  in  numbers,  and  upon  the  ignorant  and  insolent  confidence  of 
safety  in  which  they  lived,  even  their  small  standing  army  liein^  loosely  sub- 
divided lliroiighout  the  laud.  Moore  urged  that  the  decjiy  of  the  royal 
authority  boded  persecution  and  ruin  to  the  catholics.  Ih;  said,  that 
though,  as  Irishmen,  they  were;  wronged  by  being  siil)j«eled  to  Knglish 
rule  under  any  circumstances,  yet  the  king  had  shown  no  disposition  to 
persecute  them  especially  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  if  the  puritans, 
as  scemeil  certain,  should  succeed  in  sulijecting  their  high-ehnreh  sover- 
eign 111  Kii'.;l.Mid,  w(Hild  they  have  any  toleration  to  spare  for  his  catholic. 
8Ulij(M'ls  in  Ireland?  If  any  Irislunmi  had  a  doul<t  iijioii  that  point,  he  had 
but  to  lotdi  at  the  persecution  already  endured  by  Ins  tellowrehgionists  in 
Kngland.  .\s  catholics,  it  w;is  their  boiindeii  duty  to  prevent  tiiemselvcs 
from  filling  victims  to  the  licrci'  and  persecuting  /.eal  of  the  puritans;  as 
Irishmen  they  would  at  all  tunes,  and  under  any  circumstances,  have 
lieeii  warranted  in  throwing  oil' the  fort  ign  yoke  which  eoiupiesl  had  fixed 
upon  them!  and  they  were  now  e»|)eciiilly  called  upon  to  do  so.  O'Neill 
engaged  to  head  an  iiisiirrection  in  the  jn'ovinces,  the  signal  for  whieli 
was  to  be  given  sininllanconsly  with  an  all!ick  upon  the  castle  of  Dniiliu, 
which  was  to  be  headedby  Uoger  Moore  and  M'tiuire.  ('ardiiial  Kichehen, 
Jidir<  eijy  at  least,  promised  arms  and  other  aid  ;  nuineriMis  lush  olliecrs 
who  were  serving  in  'he  Spanish  army  (iromised  to  join  them  ;  and  there 
couM  be  no  iloulit  but  the  eatludic  populaiKUi  would  join  in  :i  revolt  origni- 
Htiiig  in  7.eal  for  the  catholic  religimi.  Kvery  arraiiuement  liaviiig  bcfti 
iiiaije,  the  day  fixed  upon  lor  the  oiilbreak  was  the  ',>.'li|  of  October,  I'itl 
iliat  lale  period  of  the  year  being  iiaiiied  liy   Moore  on  Hccount  of  tlit 
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narkness  of  the  nights,  whinh  would  favour  the  dark  deeds  that  were  in 
contemplation,  and  on  aeeount  of  the  difficulty  that  stormy  season  of  the 
year  would  throw  in  the  way  of  transporting  men  and  arms  from  Kngland, 
when  news  should  reaeli  that  country,  (ireai  and  prmlent  precaution  as 
Moore  and  his  fellow-conspirators  had  taken,  their  terrible  design  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  frustrated,  but  for  the  unhappy  ditferenco  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  people.  For  whatever  caution  might  be  used  in 
holding  foreign  correspondenoe,  it  was  scarcely  possible  so  vast  a  eon- 
apiracy  could  be  known  at  foreign  courts  without  some  inkling  of  the 
matter  getting  to  tlie  ears  of  the  spies,  who,  for  gain  or  other  motives, 
busy  themselves  in  tattling  to  the  attaches  of  the  embassies.  And  though 
no  definite  news  of  the  matter  in  agitation  reached  the  king  from  his  am- 
bassadors, yet  he  was  wan  d  by  them  that  there  assuredly  \^  is  some 
deep  and  dangerous  thing  planning  in  Ireland.  Had  the  king  been 
in  concord  with  his  people  at  home,  and  the  Irish  authorities  zealous  in 
his  service,  even  these  slight  hints  would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  and  the  prevention  of  one  o-f  tlie  most  extensive  and  terrii)le  massa- 
cres that  has  ever  occurred.  Hut  the  lord-lieutenant,  Karl  Leicester,  was 
detained  in  London  ;  and  .Sir  .lolm  Uorlase  and  Sir  William  Parsons,  who 
discharged  his  duties  by  cnmniissi(ni,  owed  their  promotion  to  tln^  king's 
domestic  enemies,  tiurpuritaiis,  and  therefore  paid  little  attention  to  his 
warnings,  and  made  no  usi!  of  them.  These  reckless  men  had  not  so 
much  as  doubled  the  guards  at  Dublin  castle,  though  its  routiiu!  guard  was 
at  that  time  but  fifty  men,  whih-  it  held  out  to  the  rc^bels  the  t('m|)tiivg  booty 
of  thirty  pieces  of  artilli^ry,  and  arms  lor  ten  thousand  men,  with  ammu- 
nition in  proportion.  The  23il  of  October,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was 
the  day  appointed;  the  'J2d  had  already  arrived;  Moore  and  .M'(iuire 
were  in  Dublin,  their  signal  watched  by  a  host  of  disguised  followers ; 
yet  not  a  doub*.  or  fear  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  castle,  until,  when 
the  eleventh  hour  was  past  and  the  twi'lfth  had  well-nigh  struck,  Sir 
William  Par^ons  was  roused  from  his  eoinplaeent  indolence  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  O'Coiiolly,  who,  though  an  liishman  and  a  conspirator, 
was  also  a  protestant,  and  shuddered  when  the  hour  approached  wl  iidi 
was  to  doom  every  man  of  his  own  faith  througliout  Ireland  to  death. 
The  repentance  and  eoiifessi(;n  of  O't'oiiolly  were  in  time  to  save  Diil)liji 
castle  from  capture;  but,  alas  !  it  was  now  beyond  human  power  to  pre- 
vent massacre  from  stalking,  unsparing  and  giiastly,  throughout  the  res) 
of  the  land.  Sir  William  Par.'^^ons  and  his  colleague  dispatched  ofTieers 
to  appreheml  Moore  and  M'Guire,  and  to  warn  the  protestairts,  from  street 
to  street,  to  arm  and  prepare  themscdves  for  a  death-struggle.  Mooro 
pi>reeived  that  something  had  alarmed  the  castle,  and  he  took  his  depar- 
ture from  the  city  before  the  officers  could  find  him  ;  M'tJiiire  and  Malio- 
ney  were  less  fortuiiatt! ;  they  weiv  seized  and  examined  by  [\\v.  lords- 
justices,  and  Mahoney's  confession  conveyed  to  them  the  astounding  in- 
telligence that  the  fate  from  wlii(di  the  protestants  of  Diililin  ha  I  so  nar- 
rowly esc.iped,  was  but  too  certainly  in  store  for  their  unhappy  co-religicm- 
isis  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  island.  O'Neill  and  other  leaders,  not 
dremnini;  of  any  cheek  to  (heir  design  taking  place  in  Diihiiii,  where  the 
niillKMities  had  seemed  so  blind  and  presumptuous,  were  true  to  their 
ime  ami  their  ruthless  |iurposes.  Men.  women,  and  (diildren,  were  iiidis- 
criminately  put  to  death  ;  no  former  kindness,  no  iireseiil  conneetion,  was 
«!Uffered  to  save  the  unhappy  creatures  who  were  known  to  be  guilty  of 
the  inexpialili'  crimes  of  lieiiig  Kiighsh  and  i>f  being  protestants.  Never 
ill  the  Wd'Id's  history  was  massacre  more  unreli'iilintrly  carried  on. 
Roger  Moore,  though  enthusiastic  in  his  hatred  of  the  Knglish,  was  grievei) 
at  ilie  widenpreadmc  horrors  of  whudi  his  own  exertions  had  bei'ii  flu 
cause,  imd  retired  to  KInnders. 
A  short  truce  at  ienjfth  took  place.    Tlic  niiirquis  of  Orinond  entered 
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nto  a  porrespondpiice  with  Phelim  O'Neill,  between  whom  and  the  rebel 
parliament  at  Kilkenny  and  the  royal  authorities  at  Dublin  a  peace  was 
agreed  u()on.  How  long  so  bloodthirsty  a  person  as  O'Neill  would  have 
remained  peaceable,  it  is  difficult  to  guess,  lint  the  pope  looked  longingly 
upon  the  Peter-pence  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  green  isle  ;  and  the 
instant  he  heard  O'Neill  had  agreed  to  give  tlie  lorn  land  and  sutleriiig 
people  rest,  he  sent  a  confidential  priest  named  Rinuccini  as  his  nuncio. 
Whatever  else  the  court  of  Home  understood,  it  was  ignorant  of  political 
economy.  For  while  that  grasping  power  was  ready  to  brave  all  laws 
and  feelings  in  its  ardour  for  conquering  countries,  it  was  to  the  full  as 
an.vious  to  impoverish  as  to  coiujuer  them  ;  and  while  desirous  of  tribute, 
wag  bent  upon  nniltiplying  those  non-producing  communities  which  could 
neither  pay  themselves  nor  exist  but  Ijy  diminishing  that  which  but  for 
thiMn  migiit  have  been  wrung  from  the  laity  ;  and  the  monks,  whether 
Jesuits  or  Franciscans,  Carnn  htes  or  Dominicans,  who  were  placed  in  the 
princijial  ai)beys  and  nninasteries  that  were  restored,  had  it  in  charge  from 
this  zealous  Jesuit,  that  they  should  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season 
i  I  exhorting  the  laity  to  aid  in  restoring  and  beautifying  all  the  monasteries 
tnroughout  the  island  ;  of  which  it  is  clear  that  Rome  felt  confident  of  ob- 
taining the  complete!  dominion.  The  assistance  which  the  rebels  received 
enabled  them  to  rccommenec^  and  eontinne  the  civil  war  with  advantage 
over  the  royal  I'orce,  for  the  king  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  puritans; 
and  much  as  liiosi^  bigots  haled  the  papists  of  Ireland,  they  loved  their 
own  aggrandizement  slIU  more;  and  while  they  obtained  large  sums  from 
the  gulled  people  of  llngland,  under  the  pretence  of  putting  down  the  Irish 
rebels,  they  coolly  applied  those  sums  to  the  support  of  their  own  treason- 
able schemes,  and  left  the  luckless  authorities  at  Dublin  wholly  unaided. 
Rinuccini,  though  his  ostensible  mission  was  only  of  a  spiritual  character, 
had  more  ample  secret  powers  and  instructions.  At  nil  events,  hi!  by  no 
means  connned  himscdf  to  matters  spiritual,  hut  interfered  with  so  much 
insolence  in  civil  affairs,  and  showed  so  evident  an  intent  to  usurp  all 
authority,  that  even  the  Irish  rebels  became  disgusted,  and  he  was  at  length 
driven  out  of  the  country. 

After  the  murder  of  Charles  1.,  that  event  added  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing to()ics  of  strife  in  Ireland.     'I'lie  "king's  parly"  inclndeil  not  a  few  of 
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those  who  hail  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  (.'harles  I.,  and  was  from 
a  v.iriely  of  caiiM's,  so  strong,  that  the  marijuis  of  Ormoiid,  then  at  Paris 
with  the  queen  and  Charli.'s  11.,  ('Oin|ilied  wiih  the  invitation  that  was  sent 
him  to  go  over  and  tak(;  the  chief  command,  in  hope  that  his  experience 
and  pcqailarity,  being  himself  an  Irislmian,  would  inaki!  him  so  elhcieiU  a 
rallying  {xniit  for  the  royalists,  thai  Ireland  might  enable  the  young  king 
at  some  fiiiiire  day  to  reconquer  Ihigland.  For  a  time,  in  truth,  it  seemed 
as  if  this  really  would  be  the  ease.  Notwithslatnling  the  cause  of  hate 
and  strife  which  divided  the  Irish  people  into  royalists  ami  parliament- 
arians, Orinond  was  cordially  receiveil  among  tln'in,  and  speedily  found 
himself  at  \\h\  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  Colonel 
Jones,  wli'i  was  a  creature  of  the  parliament,  and  to  whom  Orinond  had 
delivered  the  chief  eoininand  in  Ireland  when  he  liiinself  liiisteiied  to  aid 
the  linlortimale  ('harles  I.  in  Fnulanil,  was  eoiiipelled  to  beslow  all  his 
care  upon  Diililin,  where  the  parliament  left  him  niiaiiied.  Orinond  there- 
fore found  but  little  dillieiilty  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  attenijit  to  reduce 
Ireland  to  snliiection  to  ( 'liarles  II,  .\i  Diindalk,  Orniond  no  sooner  siini- 
nioneil  the  place,  than  the  garrison  muiiiiied  against  their  uovermir.  Monk 
and  com|)elle(l  liiin  to  surrender  witlimit  firing  a  shot.  Tredali  an  I  several 
other  places  were  taken  with  eomparatively  small  trouble  and  loss,  and 
Orinond  now  proposed,  after  uiviiig  his  iroojis  necessary  repose,  to  adv  anco 
to  \\ir  <.ieiio  (if  Diililm,  Could  he  iiiive  succeeded  in  that  im[iortiiiit  point, 
it  Is  vrry  probable  that  Irelainl  would  have  wholly  been  lost  tu  the  parlia 
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meiit;  for,  considering  the  enthusiastic  nature  of  the  Irish  people,  it  ia 
highly  probable  the  appearance  of  the  young  king  in  Dublin,  whither  he 
would  have  proccedeu  immediately  on  the  success  of  Ormoiid,  woiild 
have  united  the  whole  Irish  people  in  defence  of  their  king  against  the  pu- 
ritans, and  their  country  against  usurpers.  Hut  a  change  had  come  over 
the  state  of  things.  Cromwell  was  now  more  potent  in  K"gland  than  the 
parliaiueiit  whose  tool  he  had  seemed  to  be  ;  and  though  Kngland  pre?tiUed 
abundant  labour  and  no  little  danger,  Cromwell  grudged  Waller  and  Lam- 
bert the  glory,  which  both  aspired  to,  of  conquering  Ireland,  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  lord-lieutenant.  With  his  usual  art,  he  procured  his  own  nom- 
inatiou;  and,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  energy,  he  no  sooner  received 
his  appointment  than  he  prepared  to  fullil  his  task.  He  immediately  sest 
over  a  strong  reinforcement  of  both  horse  and  foot  iv.  Colonel  Jones,  in 
Dublin.  Never  w  is  reinforcement  sent  at  a  more  critical  moment.  Or- 
mond,  and  Inchiqiiin,  who  had  joined  him,  had  proceeded  to  repair  a  fort 
close  to  Dublin,  an  1  had  carried  forward  tlu^ir  work  very  considerably 
towards  completion.  Colonel  Jones,  who  was  an  energetic  otlicer,  had 
no  sooner  received  this  reinforcement  than  he  sallied  out  suddenly  upon 
the  royalists,  and  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  One  thousand  of  them 
were  killed ;  and  twice  that  luiiiiber,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  muni- 
tions of  the  royal  army,  graced  the  triumphal  return  of  the  colonel  to  Dub- 
lin. Ill  the  midst  of  the  joy  and  e.xiiltation  of  the  garrison  and  people  o( 
Dublin  at  this  success,  Cromwell  himself,  accompanied  by  Ireton,  arrived 
upon  the  scene.  Tredah,  or  Drogheda,  a  strong  and  well  fortified  town 
near  Dublin,  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  three  thousand  men,  princi- 
pally Kiigli-sh,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced officer.  Thither  Cromwell  hastened,  battered  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
and  led  the  way  in  person  to  an  assault.  'I'hough  the  parliamentary  sol- 
diery of  Knglaiid,witli  Cromwell,  and  scarcely  less  terrible  Ireton  at  their 
head,  sword  in  hand,  were  not  tli(!  men  to  be  easily  repelled,  the  garrison 
of  Tredah  showed  that  they  were  "Knglish  too;"  for  the  assailants  were 
twice  beaten  bacK  with  great  carnage.  A  third  assault  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  partly  in  imphicahh!  rage  .".t  having  been  cvc".  temporarily 
held  III  check,  and  jiarily  as  the  surest  way  to  deter  oti'jr  jdaces  from 
venturing  to  resist  his  formidable  power,  ('romwcdl,  to  his  disgrace,  gave 
the  fatal  word  "No  (juarlers;'"  and  so  determined  was  he  in  this  barbarous 
residiitioii,  that  even  a  wretched  handful  of  mim  who  escaped  the  carnage, 
were,  on  tht^  fact  liecnming  known  to  Cromwi'll,  immediately  put  to  the 
sword.  The  excuse  that  Cromwell  made  for  this  barbarity,  so  thoroughly 
disgraceful  to  the  soldierly  eliaraeter,  was  his  desire  to  avenge  the  shock- 
ing eriieliies  of  the  massacre.  Professing  so  much  religious  feeling,  even 
that  motive  would  scarcely  have  palliated  his  cruelty  ;  but  the  excuse  was 
as  ill  foiimied  as  the  measure  was  riiflianly,  for  the  garrison  were  not  Irish- 
men, stained  with  the  lioriihie  (jiiili  of  the  ever-ex(.'crable  massacre,  but, 
as  (3roinwc|i  well  knew,  lliiylishmen,  true  alike  to  their  monarch,  their 
faith,  and  their  eouiiliy.  Having  thus  barbarously  destroyed  tlu;  entire 
garrison  of  Tredah,  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary  soldier,  whose  life 
was  men  ly  spared  that  he  might  ci'.rry  through  the  country  the  tale  of 
the  prowess  of  the  Knglish  general,  Cromwcdl  advanced  upon  Wexford. 
Herj  he  had  the  same  success,  and  showed  the  same  murderous  severity 
as  at  Tredah  ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  from  his  landing  in  Ireland  he  was 
in  possession  of  all  its  chief  towns  and  fortresses,  and  had  driven  both 
Knglish  royalists  and  Irish  rebels  to  such  straits,  that  no  fewer  than  forty 
lliousaiid  withdrew  fioin  the  island  altogether. 

Hut  .Scotland  now  aliracied  the  anibilion  of  Cromwell;  and  having 
lookeil  well  to  the  giirrisonnig  of  the  jirincipal  towns,  and  sent  ii  vast  nuni- 
lier  of  the  iiiliahiliints.  and  cs|)ecially  yoiiiig  ])eople,  of  both  sexes,  to  tilt 
We>i  li  *ie8,  as  slavec,  he  left  the  goverinenl  of  Ireland  to  Ireton,  upon 
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whom  also  devolved  tlie  finishing  the  subjection  of  the  country.  In;ton, 
who  was  a  tstout  soldier,  followed  the  parting  instructions  of  Cromwell  to 
the  letter.  VVitii  a  well-supplied  urmy  of  thirty  thousand  men,  he  ruled 
the  country  with  an  iron  and  unfaltering  hand.  Wherever  the  rebels  ap- 
peared, there  he  was  sure  to  meet  them ;  and  wherever  Ik;  met,  there  he 
also  defeated  them.  The  faithless  and  black-hearted  Piielim  O'Neill,  the 
author  of  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  rebellion,  was  at  length  taken  prisoner; 
and  if  ever  the  gibbet  was  rightftdly  employed  in  taking  away  human  hfe, 
it  was  certainly  so  on  this  occasion.  As  far  as  his  means  permitted 
liim,  this  man  bad  rivalled  Nero  and  all  the  worst  miscreants  of  antiquity ; 
Ireland,  that  uidiappy  country,  was  at  least  fortunate  in  being  reconipiered 
by  even  a  ('ronnvell,"instead  of  falling  under  the  dictatorship  of  an  O'Neill. 
The  oidy  place  of  any  importance  that  had  now  not  yielded  to  the  Knglish, 
was  Limeiick.  Against  this  town  Ireton  led  his  men  with  his  usual  suc- 
cess. A  fierce  resistance  was  made,  and  when  he  at  length  took  it  by 
assault,  he  took  a  no  less  tierce  revenge.  But  here  it  was  ordained  that 
both  his  success  and  cruelly  siionld  terminate.  The  crowded  state  of  the 
place  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  had  generated  one  of  tliose  fevers  so 
connuon  in  Ireland,  which  are  as  infectious  as  the  plague  of  the  Easi,  and 
nearly  as  fatal.  Ireton  had  scarcely  stilled  the  tuuudt  and  excitement  in- 
6eparai)le  from  the  taking  of  a  besieged  town,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
this  fever;  and  as  he  was  already  much  weakened  by  fatigues  and  expo- 
sure, it  speed,  y  proved  fatal.  After  what  we  have  said  of  his  inlle.xible 
severity  to  his  Irish  prisoners,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  alTirm  thai  his 
death  was  a  calamity  to  Ireland.  And  yet  as  sucii  we  really  view  it;  he 
was  led  to  his  intlexibility  by  a  horror  of  the  cruelty  of  the  rebels,  and  a 
belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  God  and  man  to  avenge  it.  I?ut  in  his  civil 
administration  he  was  a  just  and  calm  governor;  and  as  the  coimtry  be- 
came orderly  and  obedient,  so  would  he,  \\v.  feel  sure,  have  relaxeii  from 
his  stermu'ss  and  become  the  best  resident  ruler  that  Ireland  ever  possessed. 
Ireton  was  siuH^eeded  in  the  lieutenancy  by  Ludlow.  He  drove  the 
native  Irish,  almost  without  exception,  into  Connanght ;  and  .so  completely 
was  the  Irisli  cause  a  lost  one,  that  Clanricarde,  who  hail  succeeded  O'.Neill 
as  its  chief  hope  and  champion,  lost  all  heart  and  confidence,  made  peace 
with  parliament,  and  was  allowed  to  find  a  sludter  in  England,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.  Under  Ludlow  and  Henry  Cromwell,  Ireland 
gradually  improved.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  If.,  the  iluke  of  Or- 
niond,  wlio  was  condemned  to  death  at  the  same  time  as  O'Neill,  but 
spared  and  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  returned  to  Iridand  as  Imd-lieu- 
tenant.  Oniiond,  unlike  soldiers  in  geiierd.  set  a  due  value  ui)on  the 
peaceable  arts,  and  lu,'  wisely  considered  that  the  best  way  to  eiisuri^  peace 
iiiid  the  (!liedieiic<'  of  a  peo[)le,  is  to  eneonragi'  eommen-e  and  manufao 
tuns  aiiKMig  lliem.  Accordingly,  he  exerted  himself  to  proniot(!  the  iin» 
liii!.'r.ilion  of  Kngllsh  and  foreign  artizans,  and  established  linen  and  woole^ 
faeloru's  111  Cloiimel,  Carrick,  ;iiid  otiier  towns.  The  duke  coiiiinin  d  to 
b(  Icud-lienleiiant  of  Ireland  during  l\w  whole  reign  of  (Charles  II.;  and 
the  iniprovement  of  the  country  was  proportionate  to  his  well-directed 
illbris  Id  that  end.  On  Ihe  accession  of  .James  II.,  that  monarch,  who 
was  exireiindy  anxious  ki  fill  all  the  oflices  of  that  country  with  cath.dies, 
as  ihougli  III!  foresaw  it  would  one  day  be  llie  last  spot  ii[)oii  which  he 
coulil,  Willi  even  a  chance  of  success,  attem(it  to  defend  his  crown,  removed 
the  (hike;  but  Ireland  still  conlinued  to  im|irove  in  wealth,  morals,  and 
ciMiif'ori,  until  the  abdication  of  .lames  once  more  involved  that  ill-fated 
eoiinlry  in  warfare.  AiiUd  by  Lonis  XIV.,  .lames  led  a  strong  force  to 
Ircdaiid,  where  he  laiidc'il  at  Kiiisale,  on  the  17th  of  March,  IfiHft.  TIk; 
earl  of  Tyrcohiiel,  wlioiii  be  had  himself  made  lor:'-lJent<'naiit,  escorted 
iiiin  In  Diililiii,  w  here  he  w  a^  received  with  every  demonslralioii  of  \i>\  ally 
uiiil  resiiect  by  the  calliolir  clergy  and  people,  the  former  meeiing  liim  ,•■ 
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?ome  distance  from  the  city  in  their  full  clerical  attire  But  his  conduct 
while  in  the;  country  was  arbitrary  and  mischievous  in  the  extreme. 

James  caused  several  pieces  of  brass  artillery  to  be  melted  down  and 
coined.  The  utmost  value  of  each  of  these  coins  was  sixpence,  but  the 
current  value  given  to  tliem  by  the  preposterously  dishonest  order  oi 
James  was  five  pounds !  Not  contented  with  subsisting  his  army,  his 
suite,  and  his  friends,  upon  this  shameful  difference  between  the  nominal 
and  intrinsic  value  of  his  currency,  he  went  still  farther,  and  did  what  we 
think  would  justify  even  sterner  censure  than  we  have  pronounced  upon 
him  ;  for  with  liiis  same  base  money,  so  base  as  to  have  scarcely  any  in- 
trinsic value  at  all,  he  purchased  vast  quantities  of  every  description  of  goods 
and  thtpped  them  off  to  France. 

In  the  province  of  Ulster,  where  nearly  the  whole  population  were 
traders  and  protestants,  and  where  much  of  the  real  property-tenure  was 
affected  by  the  act  of  selilement,  the  tyranny  of  James  aroused  a  spirit  of 
determined  resistance.  'I'lie  king,  obstinate  and  im|)lacable  in  iiis  resent- 
ments, looked  upon  the  dislike  of  his  subjects  to  such  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  both  their  i)olitical  lil)erty  and  private  property,  as  notiiiiig  less 
than  treason  against  iiis  authority  ;  and  made  war  upon  them  as  fiercely 
as  tliough  tiiey  liad  no  more  rights  than  the  meanest  of  the  mercenaries 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  Derry,  commanded  by  ilie  famous  pro- 
testant  clergyman,  George  Walker,  closed  her  gates  against  him ;  and 
to  the  steady  bravery  with  which  that  city  held  out,  as  more  particu- 
larly described  in  the  history  of  Kngland,  it  was  mainly  owing  that  he  was 
BO  early  driven  from  the  island.  Inniskillen  resisted  him  with  success; 
her  army  of 'prentice  boys  nobly  making  good  their  war-cry  of"  no  sur- 
render ;"  and  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  Jutie,  1690,  after  a  little  more  than 
fifteen  months  of  tyranny,  so  senseless  that  one  might  almost  suppose  him 
to  have  laboured  during  the  whole  time  under  a  judicial  blindness,  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Uoyne  drove  him  forever  into  that  obscurity  for 
whicii,  as  concerned  the  happiness  of  mankind,  lie  was  alone  fitted. 

Tlie  affairs  of  Knglaiid  now  requiring  VVilliaia's  presence,  he  gave  up 
the  comiiiand  of  tiie  army  to  Giiickle,  an  able  general.  He  defeated  the 
Irish  and  French  at  Aughrim,  and  on  the  defeated  troops  taking  refuge  in 
Limerick,  he  at  once  laid  siege  to  it.  But  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  James 
was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  cathv)licsliad 
given  up  all  anticiiiation  of  benefit  from  farther  resistance ;  and  as,  froir 
the  stern  character  of  Ginckle,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  keep  anj 
measure  in  his  wrath,  if  compelled  to  take  the  place  by  assault,  it  was 
determined  to  tr^at  for  peace  while  it  was  likely  he  would  listen  to  reason- 
able terms.  A  negotiation  was  commenced,  and  after  some  alteration  in 
the  terms  had  been  dictated  by  Ginckle  and  acceded  to  by  the  garrison, 
peace  was  concluded,  and  the  gates  of  Limerick  thrown  open  on  the  3d 
of  October,  IGOl.  When  William  III.  was  fairly  settled  upon  his  tlirone. 
Ireland  as  well  as  England  began  to  exhibit  manifest  improvement  in 
trade  and  coinmerce.  That  some  distress  should  exist  was  inevitable , 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  Ireland  improved  wonderfully  and  rapidly,  upon 
the  whole,  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Limerick 
and  tiie  accession  to  tiie  English  throne  of  George  III.,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  year  KiOl  to  the  year  1760.  George  III.,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  showed  sincere  anxiety  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  comfort  o( 
his  Irish  subjects.  Public  works  of  iinportance  gave  employment  to  those 
labourers,  wh.i,  in  tiie  inevitable  fluctuations  of  trade  and  speculation,  were 
in  want  of  it ;  new  roads  were  made,  piers  built  at  some  of  the  sea-ports, 
a  splendid  quay  was  built  at  Limerick,  and  that  magnificent  canal  was 
planned  which  connects  Dublin  with  tlu'  Shannon,  carrying  ein|)lo\  niniii 
und  prosnerity  throughout  its  course.  In  1786,  that  perpetual  soiiice  of 
dl  blood,  the  tithe  system,  met  with  determined  resistance  from  a  Ian" 
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party  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  styled  themselves  R  ht-bmjs.  Tiicy 
administered  oaths,  hindiiig  tlie  people  not  to  pay  more  titlie  per  acre  than 
a  certain  sum  they  fixed — to  permit  no  proctors — and  not  to  allow  the 
clergyman  to  take  his  titiies  in  kind.  'I'liey  also  jiroi-ecded  to  fix  the 
rents  of  land — to  raise  the  wages  of  labour — and  to  oppose  the  collection 
of  the  tax  called  hearth-money.  It  was  inipossihle  that  the  legislature 
could  allow  this  violation  of  the  law  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  in  the  following 
year  an  act  was  passed,  to  prevent  tumultuous  asseml)lies  and  illigal  com- 
binations. 

A  very  few  years  passed  from  this  time  before  the  French  revolution 
broke  out;  when  all  who  were  dissatisOed  witli  llie  goverinneni,  and 
hoped  to  profit  by  llic  (•(Hivulsion  into  which  the  coutiiry  was  likely  to  bo 
thrown,  as  well  as  those  who  sifjiu'd  for  catholic  emancipation,  ot 
clamoured  for  redress  of  grievances,  hailed  the  success  of  revolutionary 
princi|)les  in  that  country  as  the  da_\ -spring  of  liberty  in  their  own;  but 
while  they  professed  to  forward  a''  brotlierhood  of  alfection,  a  communion 
of  rjifhts,  and  a  union  of  power  ainoii<j  Irishmen  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion," tlie  leaders  of  this  •*  assoeiaiuin  "  contemplated  nothing  short  of 
subversion  iif  the  monarchy  in  Ireland,  and  a  perfcirt  fraternization  with 
the  republicans  of  France,  whom  they  invited  lo  come  to  their  assistance. 
That  such  was  their  iiUention,  was  afterwards  fully  proved  on  the  trials  of 
Napier  Tandy  and  others;  and  it  was  also  evident  from  the  formation  in 
Dublin  of  nalional  jiuards,  distinttuisiied  by  a  <(reen  uniform,  and  by  but- 
tons with  a  harp  under  a  cap  of  liberty  instead  of  a  crown.  The  'Jtli  of 
DeccMiiber.  17!)2,  was  appointed  for  the  general  musier  of  these  guards; 
but  the  government  interfered  with  their  proceedings,  and  the  muster 
never  took  place.  IJut,  alllioiigh  the  progress  of  insurrection  was  stayed 
for  a  time,  the  spirit  of  disafTeciion  only  lay  dormant  till  a  more  favour- 
able op|)ortuiiity  should  offer  for  displaying  its  activity.  At  lengili  an 
arrangeinciit  was  made  between  the  ringleaders  and  the  French  govern- 
tnenl,  that  an  armament  shouhl  be  sent  ni  the  winter  of  179G-7,  with  wlioni 
the  Irish  insurgents  Wduld  be  ready  to  co-operate.  Accordingly,  the  in- 
vading lleel  anchored  in  Uantry  Uay,  on  the  24ili  of  December,  ITOO;  but 
as  the  general  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  were  on  board  ships  that  had 
not  arrived,  the  admiral,  after  waiting  for  iiiui  a  few  days,  returned  to 
flrest  ;  having  previiuisly  ascerlajiied,  however,  that  the  country  was  in  a 
better  stat(!  of  defence,  and  that  the  population  was  less  disaffected  to  the 
English  governnuiit,  than  the  French  directory  had  reason  to  suppose. 

In  May,  1797,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the  civil  power  in- 
adiu)uate  lo  (piell  the  insurrection,  and  ordering  the  military  to  act  upon  the 
respoiisibjliiy  of  their  own  officuTS.  Many  severiiies  were  conse(|uently 
practised;  and  the  UitiUd  Irishmen,  pc^ri'eiviug  that  their  only  chance  of 
success  was  by  iisMiming  the  ap[)earanc(!  of  being  reduced  to  obedience, 
they  coiidiicled  their  operatimis  in  a  more  secret  inanner,  discontinuing 
their  ineelings,  and  pulling  on  tlu^  seinblance  of  loyalty  with  such  coii- 
suminiile  art  thai,  the  udverninent  being  deceived  by  tliesi;  appearaiice.s, 
theadniinislraliiin  of  instic'(^  was  again,  in  about  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  proclamation,  i-ominitted  .)  the  civil  power.  The  organization 
of  the  United  liisliineii.  however,  lii.d  been  going  on  all  this  time  in  a  man- 
ner the  inipst  secret  and  eil'ectual.  Secretaries,  ilelcijates,  I'ommittees,  and 
even  an  exeeiitivi^  directory,  was  respectively  engaged  in  fiirnisliiiig  sup- 
plies ainl  arrHn<i;iiiu'  ihe  nialerials  necessary  for  carrying  out  their  jilaiis; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1797.  the  Irish  iinioii  was  exlen.iing  far  and  wide 
throiiuhont  ilie  ishiiid.  Not  lieiiiir  able  to  [irojiiifatt!  their  instriiclion  i.y 
means  nfibe  public  [iress,  hand-bills  wen^  privately  printed  and  circulated 
by  llii'ir  agi'iits.  in  l\wsi^,  (t/islinriire J'nnn  spiriliioit.i  lii/Kiir.i  irits  ulidiifjly 
<rri>iiiinriulf(l—J'iir  tfir  tiriifiilil  rfdsonnj'  iiniKlirinir  l/ie  ipinnw,  anil  of  iriinrt/ 
inj>  agamU  intoxication,  Ust  the  sccnta  nf  the  suctity  should  be  mcau'iously 
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iwuls^ca  It.  rhe  assents  nf  government.  Those  who  thought  they  knew  Iho 
charainer  of  the  lower  Irish  would  not  have  believed  thiil  iiiiy  niotivn 
would  induce  them  to  follow  this  advice;  but  it  was  ho  genenilly  and 
Ciitlifiilly  obeyed,  that  drunkenness  among  Unilel  Inshn.eii  btgiinin  it 
coinpuralively  rare  occurrence.  The  members  were  eaiiiioned  iimuiixt  jiur- 
chasing  tlu;  i|uitreiils  of  the  crown,  as  the  bargains  would  not  be  valid  Itl 
case  of  a  change  in  the  government ;  and  tlie  taking  u(  bank  iiol('«  was 
also  to  he  especially  avoided.  These  things  indicaled  an  ii|i|ti'o.it!liliiK 
revolution,  and  to  effect  it  they  looked  with  intensi?  anxiety  to  I'l'mnMi  for 
military  aid.  This  was  readily  promised  them;  and  pieparaliitiiH  lor  llio 
invasKinof  Ireland  we.e  made  at  Brest  and  in  the  Texel ;  hut  Koi'd  t)iii|. 
can's  victory  oirOamperdown  nmdered  the  latter  abortive,  while  lll'it  lit 
Drest  met  witli  uiiex[)ected  delays. 

By  Ibis  lime  the  nuini)er  of  men  sworn  into  the  eon--piraey  iiiiiniiiitnil 
nearly  In  half  a  nnllioii,  and  plans  were  made  for  iho  Nimiiltaiii'iMiN  riftlni^ 
of  this  body;  their  plans  were,  however,  del'ialed  by  llie  vimliiiiee  of 
the  ininisiry,  and  some  of  their  most  inlluenlial  Icadcrn  iirre-iled,  In 
March.  ITDi^,  government  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  iiiliiiediiite  Niip. 
pressloiiof  the  disalTcciion  and  disorders  in  Ireland  ;  while  (ieiHMil  Mier- 
crombie,  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  marched  into  the  most  diHiiii'JM'il  di^. 
triets  ;  not,  however,  till  the  insurrection  had  risen  in  an  ainnimm  heitrhl. 
Vigorous  measures  were  now  taken;  and  General  liakc,  who  mii'i'eedi'il 
Abercrombie  in  the  command  of  the  army,  proclaimed  marliiil  law,  uiiil 
eveiitnally  crushed  the  rebellion  in  the  memorable  conlliet  at  \'iiieiiiir-lilll. 

But  it  is  iiei'dlcss  to  proceed  ;  for  the  scenes  which  fiilloweil,  iiinl  (ho 
affairs  of  Ireland  generally,  are  so  bound  up  with  tliosn  of  I'lnHliiiid  iVoiii 
this  period,  that  the  reader  will  find  the  material  points  already  Niiecmi'lly 
given.  We  shall  therefore  only  introduce  a  few  remarks  reliilivc  lo  (he 
repeal  agitation,  the  poison  so  thoroughly  instilled  into  the  iiiiiidN  jukI 
hearts  of  the  people  in  every  pa-t  of  the  island.  Insiilliiig  epilheiN,  ulbeii, 
and  falsehoods,  have  been  used  by  O'Connell  again  and  again,  to  liriii){  Ijin 
government  of  Kiigland  into  contempt ;  denunciations  against  the"  Siixoii," 
he  has  coupled  with  the  meanest  sycophancy  to  an  ignonml  I'lilihlej  jio 
lias  lioasled  of  his  power  to  wage  war  against  the  Brilisli,  while  in  liio 
same  breath  lie  has  affec^ted  lo  recommend  peace.  "  If,"  Haul  he.  lit  ii 
recent  "monster"  meeting,  " it  should  be  necessary  for  inn  to  call  iIiib 
vast  assemblage  to  arms — to  bid  you  mandito  the  baltle-lleld,  tliece  ta  not 
one  of  yon  that  would  refuse  the  summons;  ay,  and  yimr  enemies  know 
it  as  well  as  I  do.  Yes,  I  have  set  them  at  defiance,  and  I  defy  Iheiti 
again." 

To  write  at  all  on  Ireland,  and  not  allude  to  the  crisis  wlilcdi  \n  no 
ostentatiously  announced,  would  seem  to  be  a  dereliction  of  oneV  duly. 
But  tliiii  we  may  not  be  subject  to  the  charge  of  taking  ii  oiie-Nided  view 
of  Irisli  ulievanees,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  oliNerviilioiis 
of  a  i'ii|nilar  writer,  whose  opinions  on  political  matters  lire  )Vei|i!eiilly 
carrieil  to  the  verge  (A  lihcratisin. 

"  The  granting  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  cntludici*,  no  lale  nn 
17.)-,  was  the  first  great  step  in  the  progress  to  a  better  syNleni,  wlijeli 
was  happily  C(nisiinimated  by  the  repeal  of  (he  last  remiiani  of  ihe  pi'iiiil 
code  ill  18'.>D.  The  udinus  dmlinctionsbi/  which  surirti/  itun  fniiinili/  iliviiliii 
hire  nil  liiiiinT  aiiij  nnl  or  statntorij  fouiiilalums.  .XdlieriMii'e  lo  Ihi'  lehtjioii 
of  their  ancestors  has  censed  to  ent-ail  upon  the  catholics  a  deiiiiil  nf  i||i<ir 
[loliiical  frinchises;  and  all  classes  now  [)arlici()ale  ei(Uiilly  m  the  nyliis 
and  privileges  granted  by  the  eonslitution. 

"  One  of  the  must  curious  idiapters  in  the  Irish  history  i:^  lliiil  coiiiiecleil 
willi  the  embodying  of  the  volunteers  in  178'J,  and  Ihe  nvoliiiinn  lli:il  wim 
Boon  after  efl^ected  in  the  construction  of  Irelaiul.  The  iliDiriillieN  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  then  involved  having  oci%i.-Moneil  ilu'  wiliidi.iwii.' 
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of  the  gioatni- numbor  of  the  troops  from  Imhiiul,  rumours  were  propsi- 
gatL'ii  oi  \i\\  expL'cti^d  iiiviisioii  of  thi;  island  by  tho  French  ;  and,  to  r.iect 
this  contnigenity,  llie  prolcstants  of  Ulster  and  other  parts  took  tip  arms, 
and  fornieil  themselves  into  a  body  of  volunteer  corps.  These  bodies  soon 
became  sensible  of  their  streiiirth  ;  and  havniif  appointed  delegates  and 
concerted  measures,  they  proceeded  to  set  about  reforming  the  coiistitu 
tion.  In  this  view  they  published  tieclarations,  to  the  effect  that  Ireland 
was  a  frt.'e  and  independent  kingdom,  and  that  no  power  on  earth,  except 
that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  could  legally  enact  laws 
to  bind  Irishmen.  Tliese  declarations,  which  struck  a  direct  blow  at  the 
superiority  hitherto  claimed  and  asserted  by  the  British  parliament,  might, 
and  most  |)robably  would,  at  another  time,  have  been  successfully  resist- 
ed. But  Great  Britain,  being  then  engaged  in  a  desperate  contest  with  her 
revolted  colonies,  and  with  almost  all  the  great  European  powers,  pru- 
dently made  tlifM-oncession  demanded  by  the  Irish  volunteers;  and  the 
Independence  of  Irclund  was  proclaimed  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  popular  rejoicing. 

"In  truth,  however,  this  independence  was  apparent  only.  The  wretched 
state  of  the  elective^  franchise  in  Ireland  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
anything  like  real  indepeiuleiice;  and  so  venal  was  the  Irish  parliament, 
that  any  minister,  how  unpopular  soever,  had  no  difliculty  in  securing  a 
majority  in  that  assembly.  Hence  the  anticipations  in  which  the  more 
sanguine  Irish  patriots  had  indulged  were  destined  soon  to  experience  a 
most  mortifying  disappointment;  and  this,  and  the  hopes  inspired  by  the 
French  revolution,  terminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  not 
suppressed  without  a  repetition  of  the  former  scenes  of  devastation  and 
bloodshed. 

"The  British  government  at  length  wisely  determined  to  effect  a  legis- 
lative union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  suppress  the  sep- 
arate legislature  of  the  latt(,'r.  This  measure,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous 
opposition,  was  happily  carried,  and  took  effect  from  the  1st  of  January 
1801.  And,  unless  it  were  resolved  or  wished  to  put  an  end  to  all  politi- 
cal connection  between  the  two  countries,  nothing  could  be  more  inexpe- 
dient and  absunl  than  the  existence  of  a  separate  independent  legislature 
for  Ireland.  Perpetual  jealousies  could  not  have  failed  to  arise  between 
it  aiul  the  legislature  of  (ireat  Britain,  which  must  necessarily  in  the  end 
have  It'd  to  estrangement,  ami  probably  separation.  A  legislative  union 
was  the  only  means  of  obviating  these  and  other  sources  of  mischief;  its 
repeal  would  make  Ireland  a  theatre  for  all  sorts  of  projects  and  intrigues, 
and  it  \vould  be  sure  to  be  followed,  at  no  distant  period,  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  Its  maintenance,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
fuiidanuMital  principle  of  policy  ;  and,  to  give  it  permanence  and  sta!)ility, 
every  elVort  should  be  made  to  remove  all  just  grounds  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  make  •'<"  union  one  of  national  iuteiesi 
and  afTcction,  as  well  as  of  constitutional  law." — M'CuUuch 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"History,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "which  ought  to  record  truth  and  teaca 
wisdom,  often  sets  out  with  retailing  fiction  and  absurdities."  Never  was 
a  sentence  more  true,  nor  a  truism  more  n(;cessary  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Relying  upon  uncertain  legends,  and  the  traditions  of  their  bards,  still 
more  uncertain,  the  Scots  reckon  up  a  series  of  kings  several  agps  before 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  the  earliest  accounts  we  can  depend  on,  are  obtained 
from  Roman  historians ;  and  even  these  are  very  meagre.  The  Scots  ap- 
pear to  have  been  descended  from  the  13ritons  of  the  south,  or  from  the 
Caledonians,  both  of  Celtic  origin,  who  being  pressed  forward  by  new 
colonies  from  Gaul,  till  they  came  to  the  western  shores  of  Britain,  there 
took  shipping  and  passed  over  to  Ireland,  about  a  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  their  new  abode,  it  is  said  they  obtained  the  name  of  Scui/ts, 
or  Wanderers ;  from  which  the  modern  term  Scots  is  supposed  to  b,-;  de- 
rived. About  A.  n.  320,  they  returned  to  Britain,  or  at  least  a  large  colony 
of  them,  under  the  conduct  of  Fergus,  and  settled  on  the  coast  of  Cale- 
donia, whence  they  had  formerly  emigrated,  and  in  a  few  years  after  wo 
find  them  associated  with  the  Picts  in  their  expcJition  against  the  Roman 
pi'in  I'ce  of  South  Britain.  The  modern  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  divided 
into  I  Iighlanders  and  Lowlanders  ;  but  the  general  name  of  both  is  Scots ; 
and  if  the  etymology  of  that  name  be  correct,  we  may  say,  without  sar- 
casm or  reproach,  that  they  still  merit  it  as  much  as  their  ancestors ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  the  world  where  they  are  not  to  be  foinid. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  among  antiquaries  whether,  in  the  first 
l)lace,  tiie  Picts  and  Caledonians  were  the  same  race ;  and  whether,  sec 
ondly,  they  were  of  Gothic  origin ;  but,  according  to  the  best  autiinrities, 
both  tliese  points  have  been  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Tacitus 
describes  the  Caledonians  as  being  of  tall  stature,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes, 
and  he  deduces  their  Gothic  origin  from  their  appearance;  the  Cells  bein{|^, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  small  and  dark  people,  with  black  eyes  and  hair. 

In  ihe  year  81,  the  Romans,  inuler  Agricola,  carried  their  arms  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  wlii' '  hey  found  possessed  by  the  Caledonians, 
a  fierce  and  warlii<e  people;  ii.i  having  repulsed,  rather  than  conquered 
them,  they  erected  a  strong  wall,  or  line  of  forts,  between  the  friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  wlmh  servnl  as  the  northern  boundary  of  their  empire. 
In  121,  Adrian,  on  acmunt  o:   the  difficulty  of  defending  such  a  distant 

fn,;;t:cr,  hnilt  a  secnii.l  wnll    ;;;',;ch    tTlOT?  ""uttuvMrd.  wliii'l'  ""'"nted  from 

Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  However,  the  country  between  the  two  walls 
was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  tiie  Caledonians. 
In  the  reign  of  Antoniims  Pius,  the  pro-pnctor,  Lollius  Urbius,  drove  the 
Scots  far  to  the  northward,  and  repaired  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  Agri- 
cola,  which  lay  between  the  Carron  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  Dimglass 
on  the  Clyde.  However,  after  the  death  of  Antoninn,s  Commodus  having 
recalled  Calpiirmus  Agricola,  an  able  commander,  who  kept  the  Scots  in 
awe,  a  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  than  had  ever  been  experienced  by 
the  Itonians  in  that  quarter.  The  Scots  having  passed  the  wall,  put  iiil 
the  Roii.ans  they  could  meet  with  to  the  sword ;  but  they  were  soon  re- 
pulsed by  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a  general  of  consummate  abilities,  whom 
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Coinmodus  smt  into  the  island.  In  a  short  time  the  tyrant  recalled  thin 
able  (Mimniander.  After  his  departure  the  Runian  disciphne  suffered  a 
total  relaxation;  the  soldiery  grew  nnitinons,  and  great  disorder  eusuid; 
but  these  were  all  happily  removed  by  the  arrival  of  Clodius  Albinus,  wlio 
possessed  f,'reat  skill  and  experience  in  military  afTairs.  His  presence 
for  some  time  restrained  the  Scots,  hut  a  civil  war  brcakini;  out  between 
him  and  Severus,  Albinus  crossed  over  to  the  continent  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  meeting  his  antagonist  at  Lyons 
a  dreadful  battle  ensued,  in  which  Albinus  was  completely  defeated. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops  gave  encouragenieitt  to  the  Scots 
to  renew  their  insurrection,  which  they  did  with  such  success,  that  the 
empetor  became  apprehensive  of  losing  the  whole  island,  on  which  he  de- 
termined to  take  the  field  against  them  in  person.  The  army  he  collected 
on  this  occasion  was  far  more  numerous  than  any  the  Romans  had  evnr 
sent  i'lto  Britain,  and  it  is  asserted  that  in  reconquering  Scotland  he  lost 
no  leso  than  60,000  men.  On  his  return  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island  he  built  much  stronger  fortifications  to  secure  tlie  frontiers  ihan 
had  ever  been  done  before,  ami  which  in  some  places  coincided  with 
Adrnin's  wall,  but  extended  fariiicr  at  each  end.  But,  in  the  meantinie, 
the  Scots,  provoked  by  the  bruti'lity  of  the  emperor's  son,  Caracalla,  whom 
he  had  left  regent  in  his  absence,  agam  look  up  arms,  on  which  Severus 
put  himself  at  Ihe  head  of  his  h^gions,  with  a  determination,  as  he  said,  of 
exlir|)ating  the  whole  nation.  But  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after, 
put  1  slop  to  the  execution  of  a  threat  so  direful,  and  we  find  tliat  his  son 
Caracalla  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Scots.  At  this  period  Scotland  was 
governed  by  Donald  1.,  who  is  said  to  have  been  its  first  Christian  king. 
He  died  a.  d.  21(>,  From  the  reign  of  Donald  I.  to  thai  of  Kugeno  I.,  m 
357,  during  which  time  eleven  kings  filled  the  throne,  no  im|  oriaiit  event 
occurs  for  which  we  have  authentic  history  ;  though  we  are  told  that  for 
Ihe  great  aid  afforded  by  one  of  the  Scottish  kings,  named  Fincormachtis, 
to  the  Britons,  in  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  VVestmoreiatid  and  Cum- 
berland were  ceded  to  Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Kugenc  I.  we  read  that 
the  Homan  and  Piciish  forces  were  united  against  the  Scots.  The  Picls 
were  coinmanded  by  their  king,  named  llargusi,  and  the  Romans  by 
Maxiinus,  who  tunrdered  V'aienlinian  III.,  and  afterwards  assimied  the 
imperial  purple.  The  allies  defeated  Fugene  in  the  county  of  Galloway  ; 
but  Maxiinus  being  obliged  to  return  southward  on  account  of  an  in.surrec- 
tioii,  the  Picts  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Scots.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  Maxiinus  again  marched  against  the  Scots,  ami  not  only 
({aineil  a  comi)lele  victory  over  them,  bin  the  king,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  nobles,  were  aminig  the  slain.  So  well,  indeed,  did  the  ri)ni|Ui'riirR 
improve  their  victory,  that  their  aiiti'.gonist.s  wer<  at  last  lotally  ilrivenoiit 
of  tin- country.  Some  of  tlicin  look  refuge  in  the  .illhnd.T  islands,  and 
Bome  in  Scainlinavia,  lull  most  of  tliem  lied  lo  Ireland,  wlience  they  made 


frequent  descents  upon  Scotland. 

'I  he  I'icis  were  at  (irst  jj really  pleased  wi 


htli  the  victory  they  liad  gainen 
over  iheir  warlike  antagoiiisls;  lui*  being  coin, naiid(>d  to  adopt  the  laws 
of  the  Uomaiis,  and  to  clioose  no  kimr  «lio  was  not  sent  fioiii  Bniiie,  they 
tiegaii  lo  repent  of  ilinr  having  cunlribiilcd  lo  the  ex|iiilsion  of  the  .Seois; 
and  III  the  vearl'Jl,  when  .\nnilphiis,  kiiu;  of  the  (ioihs,  sent  over  a  body 
of  exiled  .Scots  to  llnlain,  under  l'eri.'iis,  a  deseciidiint  of  the  kings  ot 
Scolhiiid,  the  I'icis  immediately  joinrd  tlicin  against  Ihe  cdinnion  eni'iny. 
]t  was  at  this  prrioil  that  the  Rinnans  were  oli|i|.'e>l,  by  the  inundation  of 
rortliern  harliariaiis  who  poured  in  U|ioii  Ihem,  to  recall  their  leL'iniis  and 
abandon  Iheir  eoiupiests  in  llrilain.  The  native  Britons,  llieii  fore,  so 
loni;  aci'ustoini'il  In  Ihe  dominion  of  these  niiuliiv  >  oni|iierors.  and  now  so 
incor|ioriiied  Willi  liiem,  severely  fell  the  penis  of  their  Miiiatinn  \»hen 
left  lo  defend  tliem^elvo  ;  lieuce  originated  that  supplicHlnii;  letter  to 
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Rome,  entitled  "the  groans  of  tie  Britons"  This,  however,  not  being 
attendi'd  with  success,  the  Urilons  called  in  the  Saxons  to  their  aid.  By 
these  new  allies  tlie  .Scots  were  defonted  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  king, 
Dongard,  successor  to  Kugene,  drowned  in  the  Humber,  a.  u.  457,  which 
put  a  stoji  for  soire  time  to  these  excursions.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the 
Scots  very  forii.idrible  enemies  of  the  southern  Uritons;  but  when  the 
Saxons  usurped  the  kiny;(lom,  and  subjected  those  whom  they  came  to 
aid,  the  Scots  joined  in  a  strict  alliance  with  the  latter:  aor  does  it  ap- 
pe.ir  that  the  league  thus  formed  was  afterwards  broken. 

Three  centuries  now  pass  vvithou*  anything  occurring  calculated  to 
interest  the  reader,  or  to  throw  light  on  the  Sctotlish  history,  beyond 
wii.it  has  been  related  in  the  history  of  England  during  the  lleptarchy. 
In  787  we  (hid  that  Achaius,  king  of  the  Scots,  after  ijiielliiisr  some  iiisiir- 
retiioiis,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  with  Charles  the  (Jreat, 
king  of  Kraiice  and  emperor  of  (iermany,  which  treaty  continued  to  be 
observed  inviolably  between  the  two  nations,  till  the  accession  of  James 
VI.  to  the  throne  of  Kiigknd.  The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  history 
of  Scdihtnd  is  the  war  with  the  Picts.  Dongal,  king  of  the  Scots,  claimed 
a  right  to  thi;  Pictish  thnuie,  which  being  rejected  by  the  latter,  they  had 
recourse  to  arms.  At  this  time  the  dominions  of  the  Scots  comprehended 
the  westrrn  islands,  together  with  the  counties  of  Argyle,  K'napilale,  Kyle, 
Kiiuyre,  Loidiaber,  and  a  part  of  Hreadalbane,  while  the  Picls  possessed 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Norlluimherland.  The 
Scots,  Iniwever,  appear  to  have  been  superior  in  military  skill;  for  Alpin, 
the  successor  of  Dongal,  having  engaged  the  Pictish  army  near  Korfar, 
defeated  them,  and  killed  their  king,  though  not  without  suffering  great 
loss  IninsK'.f.  The  Picts  then  chose  Mrudus,  the  son  of  their  former  king, 
to  succeed  him.  but  soon  after  deposed  and  put  him  to  death.  His  brother 
K(Mine;h  shaieil  the  same  fate.  Urudiis,  who  next  ascended  the  throne, 
was  a  lirave  and  spirited  prince  ;  he  first  offered  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Scots,  wliiih,  however,  Alpm  rejected,  and  insisted  on  a  total  surrender 
of  his  crown.  After  vainly  endeavoring  ro  iibiain  the  assistance  of  lOdwin, 
king  of  Northiimberland.  Urudiis  inarched  resolutely  against  his  enemies, 
and  the  two  armies  came  to  an  engagement  near  Dundee.  The  superior 
Rliill  of  the  Scots  in  military  affairs  was  about  to  have  deciiled  the  victory 
in  Ihi  ir  favour,  when  Brndiisis  said  lohave  had  recourse  lo  stratauem  lo 
preserve  his  army  from  destruction.  He  eimsed  all  the  attendants,  feiinio 
as  w.'ll  as  mile,  lo  assemble  and  show  themselves  at  a  diMance,  as  a 
povvert'nl  ,  •iiil(ir<'emeiU  coming  to  the  Picts.  This  caused  such  a  panic  in 
the  Scottish  ranks,  that  all  the  efforts  of  their  leader  could  not  recover 
them;  and  thcv  were  accordingly  defealeil  with  ereat  slaughlcr.  Alpin 
himsflf  was  lakeii  prisoner,  and  soon  after  beheaded. 

Kctnieili  II.,  tne  son  of  Ajpm,  succeeded  his  father,  and  proved  himself 
R  brave  aiid  enterprising  prince,  llesolved  to  take  a  severe  revenge  for 
his  father's  death,  he  made  Ihe  most  vigorous  (ireparalioiis  for  war ;  iind 
so  well  (Jul  be  succe(M|,  thai,  after  iiian\  desperate  coiillicts,  he  liecame 
master  of  all  Scotland,  so  that  he  is  jiistly  considered  the  true  founder  of 

the  Scollisl,  monarchy.     He  is   aho   said   to  hive   been  very   m ssful 

airiiiiM  the  Saxons,  but  of  bis  exploits  with  those  hardy  an  rskiKid  war- 
riois  we  have  no  accounts  that  can  tie  depended  oi,'.  Ilav'-m  reii.ii(!.l 
sixteen  vears  in  peai-e  after  his  snhjiigatioii  of  the  Picts,  and  eo  nposiMi  « 
cofle  of  laws  for  llie  belter  regtilation  of  his  people,  he  died  at  Korl  T.^viot 
ill  I'erlhsliire.  Before  his  time  the  seat  o(  the  Scoltish  goveiiimeiil  had 
been  III  \r!:vleshire  ;  lint  he  removed  it  to  Stone,  !iv  tr.tiisf'rniiir  tlnther 
Ihi'  celebrated  black  stone  supposed  to  be  Die  piil  idmin  of  Scoiriml.  loid 
•.(Inch  was  afterwards  removed  by  Kdward  I    lo  Wesfninster  ahhi^v. 

In  the  reign  of  l»oiiald,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Kennelli,  Hic   Picij 
Who  had  (led  out  of  ScolJaiid  a|)plied  lo  the  Saxons  for  assistance,  pro.nn. 
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mg  to  make  Scotland  tributary  to  the  Saxon  power  after  it  should  be  con- 
quered. This  ended  in  a  great  victory  on  the  part  of  the  confederates, 
who  became  masters  of  all  the  country  south  of  the  Fortii  and  Clyde  ;  it 
being  agreed  that  the  Forth  should  frt)m  that  time  forward  be  called  the 
"  Scots  sea ;"  and  it  was  made  a  capital  offence  for  any  Scotchman  to  set 
his  foot  on  English  ground.  They  were  to  erect  no  forts  near  the  En- 
glish boundaries,  to  pay  an  animal  tribute  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
give  up  sixty  of  the  sons  of  their  chief  nobility  as  hostages.  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  so  humiliating  i"  tlic  Scots,  the  Picts,  finding 
that  their  interests  had  been  entirely  neglected,  fled  to  Norway,  while 
those  who  remained  in  England  met  with  a  brutal  death  from  their  late 
allies.  Donald,  having  been  dethroned  and  imprisoned,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Constantine,  the  son  of  Ken- 
neth M'Alpin,  in  whose  reign  Scotland  was  first  invaded  by  the  Danes, 
who  proved  such  formidable  enemies  to  the  English.  This  invasion  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  body  of  exiled  Picts  who  fled  to  Den- 
mark, where  they  prevailed  upon  the  king  of  that  country  to  send  his  two 
brothers  to  recover  the  Pictish  dominions  from  Constanliiii'.  These 
princes  landed  on  tiie  coast  of  Fife;  and  though  one  of  tlx  ,.-ni'"'  was 
defeated  by  Constantine  near  the  water  of  Levan,  the  king  >  !•".•  elf 
defeated  by  the  other,  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  a  place  ;■  ■  -  the 
Devil's  Cave,  a.  n.  874.  This  unfortunate  action  cost  the  f  ^  G,000 
men  ;  but  the  Danes  purchased  their  victory  dearly,  as  they  were  obliged 
immediately  afterwards  to  abandon  their  coiiquesls  and  retire  to  tiieir 
own  country. 

Constantine  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eth,  surnamed  the  Swift- 
footed,  from  his  agility.  He  was  succei'dcd  hy  Gregory,  the  son  Don- 
gal,  contemporary  with  Alfred  of  England,  and  boiii  princ<!s  dr  .edly 
ac(]nired  the  namcofOreat.  The  Danes  at  tlieir  departure  had  It  It  the 
Picts  in  possession  of  Fife.  Against  liiem  (Iregory  imnu'diately  marched, 
and  qnickly  droves  them  into  the  north  of  England,  where  tiicir  confede- 
rates were  already  masters  of  Northnmhcrhinil  and  York.  In  th(Mr  way 
thither  they  threw  a  garrison  into  the  town  of  Berwick  ;  but  tins  was 
presently  reduced  hy  (Jregory,  who  put  all  the  Danes  to  death,  but 
spared  the  lives  of  the  I'icts.  lie  afterwards  marched  against  the  Cum- 
bri.aiia,  whom  he  easily  overcame,  and  olilined  to  yield  up  all  the  lands 
they  liiid  formerly  possessed  bidonginy  to  the  Scots,  at  tin;  sanui  time 
that  he  agr<'ed  to  protect  them  ayainst  the  power  of  the  Danes.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  Constantme,  the  king  of  the  Ciimhrians,  vioiiitcd  the 
convention  he  had  made,  anil  inva(h'(i  Annimdale,  lint  was  defe.ited  ami 
killed  by  (Jregory  near  liocliinalien.  After  this  he  i  iitircly  reduced  the 
counties  of  ("iinibi'rland  and  Wcslniorelanil,  which,  it  is  said,  were  ceded 
to  him  by  Alfred  the  (ireat,  whose  affairs  were  at  tlial  |)criod  anytliing 
but  prosperous.  (Jrcirory  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Iri.-'li,  to  support 
Donacli,  an  IriNJi  prince,  against  two  rebeiiiiMis  noblemen.  The  lirst  en- 
gagement after  his  landing  in  Irclainl  proved  fatal  to  Drian,  one  of  lliese 
chieltains,  and  he  tl'.en  reduced  Dnndalk  and  Drogheda.  On  his  way  to 
Diihlin  he  was  opposed  hy  a  chieftain  named  Corneil,  wlio  sliared  the  fate 
of  his  friend  Urian.  lirenory  Ihcii  assnincd  the  giiardiaiiNliip  of  tlu; 
yoiiiitj  pnnre  he  came  to  assist,  a|ipiiinleil  a  regency,  and  obliged  them  to 
n-.viar  tir  ■  they  would  never  admit  into  ilie  country  either  a  Dine  or  an 
En^'lin'mian  without  his  c(mscnl.  Having  plai'cd  garrisons  in  the  strong- 
est fortrcs>^i<.  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  died  in  the  year  H!)J. 

Donald  III.,  the  son  of  ('onstantine,  secceeded  (Jregory;  hut  his  reign 
was  short ;  for,  having  mari'heil  auainst  a  liody  of  inaraiidcrN,  who  had  in- 
vaih'd  and  rava;;ed  the  counties  of  Murray  ami  Hoss,  and  snhdued  them, 
he  "0011  after  dle(!,  a.  d,  '>n.1.  He  was  HueceiMled  by  Constantine  III.,  tlifl 
1011  o(  F.th,  the  most  rcmarkablu  event  in  whose  reign  was,  that  he  eniur- 
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ed  into  alliance  with  the  Danes  against  the  English.  This,  howevet 
lasted  but  two  years.  As  soon  as  Coiistantine  had  concluded  the  treaty 
Willi  the  Danes,  he  appointed  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
Malcolm,  prince  of  the  southern  counties,  on  condition  of  his  defendni^ 
them  attains!  the  attacks  of  tlie  English.  He  had  soon  an  opportunity  oi 
displaying  his  valour,  but,  neglecting  the  necessary  caution,  his  army  was 
eignally  defeated,  and  he  himself  severely  wounded.  In  consequence  of 
tins  disaster,  Constantine  was  obliged  to  do  homage  to  the  English  mon- 
arch, Edward  the  Elder,  for  the  possessions  he  had  to  the  southwdrU  of 
the  Scottish  boundary. 

Eaily  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  the  son  of  Edward,  the  northern  Danes 
were  encouraged  by  some  conspiracies  formed  against  that  inoiiareh,  to 
throw  olT  the  yoke  ;  and  their  success  was  such,  that  Athelstsin  tliought 
proper  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Sitiirie,  the  Danish  chief,  and  to  give 
nirn  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Sithric,  however,  did  not  Iniif^  survive  the 
nuptials ;  and  his  son  Guthred,  endeavouring  to  throw  oflf  the  English 
yoke,  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  into  Scotland.  This  event  caused 
a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  English,  which  in  the  year 
938  ended  in  a  general  engagement.  At  this  time  the  Scots,  Irish,  Cum- 
brians, and  Danes,  were  leagued  against  the  English.  The  Scots  were 
commanded  by  their  king,  Constantine  ;  the  Irish  by  Anlaf,  the  brother  of 
Guthred,  the  Danish  prince;  the  Cumbrians  by  their  own  sovereign;  and 
the  Danes  by  Fioda.  The  generals  of  Athelstan  were  Edmund,  his  brother, 
and  Turkelil,  his  favourite.  After  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  confed- 
erates were  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  Scots  were  deprived  of  all  their  possessions  to  the  southward 
of  the  Forth,  and  Constantine,  quite  dispirited  with  his  misfortune,  re- 
signed the  crown  to  Malcolm,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Culdees 
at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  died  in  943. 

The  reigns  of  Malcolm,  Indulfus,  DufFus,  and  Cullen,  present  nothing 
worthy  of  eomment ;  but  a  remarkable  revolution  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Kenneth  Ml.,  who  succeeded  Cullen,  a.  d.  970.  This  prince  com- 
menced his  reign  by  relieving  the  lower  classes  from  tlie  exactions  and 
oppressions  of  the  nobility,  which  had  become  intolerable.  Without 
stating  his  reasons,  he  ordered  the  barons  to  appear  before  him  at  Lanark, 
where  he  had  provided  an  armed  host  to  take  siutli  of  them  into  custody 
as  he  knew  to  be  notorious  offenders,  and  on  the  charges  being  substan- 
tiated, they  were  compelled  to  make  restitution,  or  were  punished  in  pro- 
noiiion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  offences.  In  this  reign  Ihe  Danes,  who 
had  previously  been  making  attempts  to  invade  England,  landed  at  Mon- 
trose, and  laid  wa-.lo  the  country  iiroiind.  Kenneth  finding  that  they 
were  making  rapid  progress  in  his  kingdom,  and  were  then  besieging 
Perlli,  resolved  to  give  them  battle.  He  is  said  to  have  offered  ten  pounds 
in  silver,  or  the  value  of  it  in  land,  for  the  head  of  every  Dane  which 
should  be  brought  to  him,  and  an  iininunity  from  all  taxes  to  the  soldiers 
who  served  in  his  army,  provided  they  shonldbe  victoiioiis  ;  but,  iiotwiih 
8t,indiiigilie  utinostefforts  of  the  Scots,  their  eiiemii'i  fought  soilesperately, 
that  Kenneth's  army  iniisl  have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  the  fugitives 
been  stopped  by  a  yeoi  in  of  Ihe  name  of  Hay,  anil  his  retainers,  who 
were  only  -rmed  with  •  ^lic  weapons.  'I'he  (iifin  war  -ow  renewed  with 
such  violence  on  the  pa  .if  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes  Nvere  wholly  de- 
feaieii;  and  after  the  I...  le  the  king  rewarded  Hay  with  the  barony  of 
Errol.  Ill  the  carse  of  Cowrie,  eiiiioliliMl  Ins  family,  and  ifave  tlieni  an 
armorial  bearing  alluding  in  ihe  rustic  weapons  with  which  Ihey  had 
achieved  this  illustrious  exploit.  Kenneth,  at  leiinlh,  in  JMM,  met  lug 
death  by  murder.  ;it  the  instivatiim  of  a  lad>  named  Feiiella,  whose  son 
lie  Ii.kI  caused  to  lie  put  to  death.  The  throne  was  then  seized  by  mii 
BHUrper.  named  Conslanluie,  who,  being  killed  m  battle  ufter  u  renfii  of  ■ 
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year  and  a  half,  was  succeeded  by  Grime,  the  grandson  of  King  DufTusj 
and  he  again  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Kenneth, 
thj  lawful  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne. 

Malcolm  fortur-d  a  strict  alliance  with  the  king  of  Enjflaiid  ;  and  proved 
80  successful  against  the  Danes  in  that  country,  that  Sweyn,  their  king, 
resolved  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  him  by  an  invasion  of  Scotland. 
In  conjunction  with  Duncan,  prince  of  (Cumberland,  who  on  this  occasion 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Sweyn,  Malcolm  sustained  a  terrible  defeat, 
and  was  himself  desperately  wounded.  So  elated  were  the  Danes  by  this 
victory,  that  they  sent  for  their  wives  and  children,  intending  to  make 
Scotland  their  future  home.  Towns  atid  fortresses  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  the  Scots  were  everywhere  treated  as  a  cotiquered  people ;  but  they 
afterwards  met  with  a  severe  check,  v/liich  they  ende  ivoured  to  remedy 
by  sending  for  reinron-eiiieiits  from  both  Kngland  and  Norway.  Their 
fleets  soon  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  they  effected  a  landing  al  Hedhead, 
in  the  county  of  .\ngus.  The  castle  of  Hrechin  was  first  besieged  ;  but 
meeting  with  a  stout  resistance  there,  they  laid  the  town  and  church  in 
ashes.  Malcolm,  in  tlie  ineatitime,  was  at  hand  with  his  army,  and 
encamped  at  a  pla(;e  called  liarr,  in  the  neigiibourhnod  of  which  both 
parties  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of  Scotland.  The  action  was  tierce 
and  bloody,  but  was  eventually  crowned  with  complete  success  to  the 
Scots.  Sweyn  was  not,  however,  so  discouraged,  but  that  he  sein  his  son 
Canute,  afterwards  king  of  I'higland,  and  one  of  the  grt!alesl  wiirriors  of 
that  age,  into  Scotland,  with  an  army  more  powerful  than  any  that  had 
yet  appeared;  and  tlioiigh  the  Danes  were,  upon  the  whole,  sncc<>Shl'ul  in 
the  great  tattle  which  followed,  they  w(!re  so  much  reduced  that  tlu^y 
willingly  conclndeij  a  peace  on  the  following  terms,  viz:  that  the  Danes 
should  immediately  leave  Scotland;  that  as  lonp  as  Malcolm  and  Sweyn 
lived,  neither  of  them  should  wage  war  with  the  other,  or  help  each  other's 
enemies,  and  that  ihe  field  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  should  be  set 
apart  and  consecrated  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  lint  glorious  as  the  war- 
like exploits  of  Malcolm  had  been,  he  is  said  to  have  stained  the  laltei 
part  of  his  reign  with  avarice  nnd  op()res.xion  ;  and  al  the  age  of  eighty, 
after  having  reigned  Ihirtv  years,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assasMn. 
Duncan  I.,  a  grandson  of  ^Ialcolm,  succeeded  him  in  1031;  he  bad  also 
another  granclson,  the  celebrated  Maebell;,  who  in  the  early  part  of  I)nn- 
catt's  reign  sigiiali/ed  himself  in  quelling  a  formidable  insurrection,  but 
who  subsequently,  after  having  done  much  in  expelling  llii'  Danish 
marauders,  murdered  the  king,  and  usurped  bis  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Malcolm,  th(>  rightful  son  .ind  heir  of  Duncan. 

For  some  time  Macbetli  governiMl  with  moderation,  but  his  tyrannical 
nature  was  afterwards  sliovvn  In  almost  every  act.  He  eausi'd  H;imi|iu>, 
the  most  powerful  thane  In  Scotland,  to  be  treacherously  ninrdered,  and 
intended  that  bis  son  I'leance  should  share  tin-  same  file  had  be  not  made 
his  escape  to  Wales.  Next  to  UaiKjiio  the  most  powerful  of  Ins  snlijeets 
was  Macduff,  the  lliane  of  Fife;  for  which  rcasiui  Macbeth  plntied  hlfr 
destruction;  but  on  Maciluff  seeking  refuge  in  Knglaiid,  the  tyrant  cruelly 
put  to  death  Ins  wife  and  Infiiit  t  liildreii,  and  seipieslerid  his  e^tale  The 
injured  Macduff  viiwcil  revenge,  and  eiiecniragcil  Malcidni  to  attempt  to 
dethrone  the  traitorous  usurper.  With  their  iiiiiii'd  forces  they  gave 
Macbeth  hatllc  ;  and,  being  defeated,  lie  re'reateil  lo  the  most  inaci'es-iblo 
jilaces  in  the  lliLihl.inds.  where  forlwo  years  lie  cmitinued  liMlelciid  liiin- 
8(df  against  all  will)  dared  to  opjiose  lilin.  In  the  meantime,  hnwever,  .Mal- 
colm, was  acknovt  Icdgcd  king  of  Senihind,  and  .Macbeth  peiislicd  in  a  C(M)- 
flict  with  .Miicdiiir. 

A.I).  ll).')7. — Malcolm  111  being  now  cHtablished  oi.  tii«  ihroiic,  ( om- 
tnenced  his  rcign  by  rewarding  Macilnff  for  his  t'reai  serviccN,  ami  cini- 
ferred  upon  his   family  Kome  dislingu.shed   hohwuij      The  eonqnest  of 
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England  by  William  of  Normandy  involved  Malcolm,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Saxons,  in  many  fierce  wars.  Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of 
the  Saxon  line,  and  many  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  found  an  asylum  in  Scot- 
land. Malcolm  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  fugitive  prince,  who  is 
said  to  have  introduced  a  degree  of  refii  emeiu  into  her  court  remarkable 
for  that  time,  and  to  have  contributed  to  soften  the  rude  manners  of  the 
people.  Malcolm  twice  invaded  Engli  nd  with  success;  but  William, 
having  collected  a  great  army,  in  his  turn  invaded  Scotland,  and  compelled 
Malcolm  to  do  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  within  what  was 
accounted  the  English  territory.  This  was,  as  the  reader  has  been  else- 
where informed,  an  ancient  feudal  practice,  cominoii  at  the  period  ;  though 
in  later  times  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Scottish  monarchs  held  their 
whole  kingdom  on  this  tenure.  On  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Malcolm  again  espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  been 
induced  to  seek  his  assistance  asecond  time,  when  William  II.,  siiriiained 
Rufus.  ascended  the  English  throne.  After  several  negotiations  between 
Malcolm,  Rufus,  and  Eilyar,  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  of  England  should 
restore  to  Malcolm  all  his  southern  possessions,  for  which  he  should  pay 
the  same  homage  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  to  the  Conqueror;  that 
he  shonid  restore  to  Malcolm  twelve  disputed  manors,  and  give  him  like- 
wise thirteen  marks  of  gold  yearly,  besides  restoring  Edgar  to  all  Ins  En- 
glish estates.  William,  however,  afterwards  refused  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments, and  applied  himself  to  the  fortification  of  his  northern  bound, tries, 
especially  Carlisle,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  201)  years 
before.  This  pla^e  lay  within  the  feudal  dominions  of  .Malcolm,  and  he 
comjilained  of  William's  procc-dings,  as  a  breatdi  of  the  late  treaty. 
Another  war  was  the  natural  eonseqiience;  and  tlie  Scottisli  king,  with 
his  eldest  son,  were  killed  in  attempting  to  take  the  castle  of  Alnwick, 
h  n.  100,1. 

Though  Malcolm  left  male  heirs,  yet  his  throne  was  usurped,  first  by 
his  brother  Donald  Uaiie,  and  afterwards  by  Duncan,  his  natural  son.  By 
the  interposition  of  the  king  of  Kngland,  however.  Edgar,  lawful  son  of 
Malcolm,  was  placed  upon  the  Sciuiisli  throne  After  a  reign  disliniinish- 
ed  by  110  remarkahli!  event,  Edgar  died  in  1107,  and  was  succtiei'ed  by 
his  hr'ither  VIexander,  siirnamed  the  Fierce,  from  the  impetuos  ty  of  his 
temper.  Ihil  though  impetuous,  he  was  severely  just,  and  rendered  him- 
self chelly  remarkable  by  the  allention  he  pidd  to  the  adininistralion  ot 
justice  and  redress  of  wrong.  A  conspiracy  formed  against  the  life  ot 
tins  good  king  was  dissipated  by  the  vigour  of  his  measures;  am'  tfter 
assisting  Henry  I.  of  England  in  a  war  with  the  Welsh,  he  died  in  lfJ4, 
Having  left  no  issue,  Alexander  was  succeeiled  by  David,  his  younger 
brother,  comrnonly  called  .'^l.  David,  on  account  of  his  great  piety  and 
excessive  liberality  to  Hie  church  and  elergv.  David  interested  him- 
self in  the  affairs  of  England,  espnusiug  the  cause  of  Maud  against 
Stephen.  In  several  engageinenls  he  was  successful,  hut  was  in  .uliers 
defeated,  and  found  hiniHcIf  iinalile  eCeetually  to  support  the  cause  he  had 
undertaken.  He  diol  in  ll.M,  jimi  xm,s  succeeded  by  Malcolm  IV.,  a 
prince  of  a  weak  body,  and  no  less  feeble  mind,  who,  dying  in  IIG,"),  left 
his  crown  to  liishrollier  William. 

In  the  heginning  of  his  reign.  William  recovered  from  Henry  of  Eng- 
land  the  earldom  of  Niirthiimberl.ind,  which  had  been  relinquished  by 
Midcolm;  but  iiflerwards  leading  an  army  into  England,  and  coiidnctiiii 
himself  with  too  little  tMulion.  he  was  made  prisoner  by  surprise,  and  tle- 
tained  in  captivity,  till,  in  order  to  reg.tiii  Ins  liberty,  he  eoii'iented  to 
declare  himself  a  v;iss;il  ,.f  lluglaiid,  and  to  do  hoinaii.'  for  his  whole  king, 
dom.  Richard  Cinur  de  F.ioii,  however,  who  succeeded  Henrv,  ivinitled 
Hie  oppressive  (erins,  and  declared  Scotland  to  lie  an  independent  king- 
dom ;  a  measure  to  which  he  watt  induced,  partly  by  the  injustice  of  llie 
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claim  itself,  and  partly  by  his  wish  of  rendering  the  Soots  his  friend^ 
during  an  expedition  he  was  about  to  undertake  in  Palestine.  William 
Hhowed  his  "jratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his  independence,  by  con- 
tinuing a  faithful  ally  of  the  English  till  his  death,  in  V2li. 

William  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  II.,  a  youth  of  sixteen. 
He  took  the  side  of  the  English  barons  in  their  contentions  with  John 
their  feeble  and  imprudent  monarch.  He  was  a  wise  and  good  prince, 
and  maintained  with  steadiness  and  spirit  the  independency  of  his  crown 
abroad,  and  the  authority  of  his  government  at  home.  At  his  death,  in 
1249,  he  was  sueceded  by  his  son,  Alexander,  a  child  of  eight  years  ol 
age,  who  was  immediately  crowned  at  Scone  as  Alexander  III.  Having 
been  betrothed,  when  an  infant,  to  the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  at  York  in  1251,  and  he  did  homage  to  Henry  for 
his  English  possessions.  The  latter  monarch  demanded  I'.omage  for  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  the  young  prince  replied  with  spirit,  that  he  (;ame 
to  York  to  marry  the  princess  of  England,  not  to  treat  of  state  alTairs, 
and  that  he  would  not  take  so  importani  a  step  without  the  concur''ence 
of  the  national  council.  One  of  the  principal  events  of  Alexander's  reign 
was  the  battle  of  Largs.  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  having  collected  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  saileJ  towards  Scotland  willi  a  numer- 
ous army,  .^.d.  1263,  with  a  view  to  recover  such  of  the  western  isles  as 
had  formerly  belonged  to  his  crown,  but  which  had  been  wrested  from  it 
by  the  S(;ots.  He  made  himself  master  of  Arran  and  Uute,  and  after- 
wards landed  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Alexander  attacked  him  at  Largs, 
where,  after  a  fierce  contest,  victory  at  last  declared  for  the  Scots,  and 
the  greater  |)art  of  the  invading  army  fell  either  in  the  action  or  the  pur- 
suit. Haco  reached  the  Orkneys,  but  soon  afterwards  died,  as  is  said,  of  n 
broken  heart,  and  was  succeeded  by  Magnus,  who,  discouraged  by  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  his  father,  yielded  all  his  riglits  to  the  Western 
Islands  and  i\w  Isle  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  for  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  marks,  to  be  paid  in  four  years,  and  a  quit-rent  of  one;  Imiidred 
marks,  yearly  ;  a.  d.  1266.  The  Norwegians  still  retained  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands.  From  this  period,  Alexander  was  employed  for  several 
years  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Scottisrli  <;hureh  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  in  restraining  the  encroachments  of  the 
clergy.  His  reign  was  a  long  and  prosperous  one,  and  his  death  was, 
in  its  consequenties,  a  serious  calamity  to  Scotland.  While  riding  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  along  the  sea-coast  of  Fife,  iiis  horse  sl-irted,  and  he 
was  thrown  over  the  rock  and  killed  on  the  spot. 

A.  D.  1286. — Alexander's  children  had  all  dicil  before  him.  His  daughter 
Margaret  had  married  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  and  died,  leaving  issue  otic 
daughter,  .Margaret,  usually  called  the  Maiden  of  .\(Hway,tlie  now  un- 
doubted heiress  of  the  crown  of  Scollinid,  and  rccogni/.ed  as  such  by  iho 
states  of  the  kingdom  about  three  weeks  after  Alexander's  death.  The 
same  convention  apiiointed  a  regency  of  six  noblemen  during  the  absence 
of  the  young  queen.  TIn.'se  regents  for  somt!  time  acted  with  wisdom 
and  unanimity  ;  but  two  of  them  dying,  dissensions  arose  anionir  the  re- 
maining four,  and  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  apiircliensive  for  the  interests  oi 
his  daughter,  applied  to  Kdward,  king  of  England,  for  Ins  assistance  and 
protection.  Edwanl  had  already  formed  ;i  scIu'mic  for  nnitnig  the  two 
kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  Ivhvard,  with  tl.(>  queen  o( 
Scots.  .\  treaty  was  entered  into  for  this  |)urpi)se  ;  but  the  Maiden  of 
Norway  unfortunately  died  at  Orkin'y,  on  her  passage  to  Scotland,  and 
the  nation  was  struck  with  grief  and  consterniitioii  in  l)elioldiiig  the  extiue- 
tiiM)  of  a  race  of  sovereigns  who  hail  distiiignislied  themselves  I'lir  their 
bravery  and  wisdom,  and  in  aniicipatiiig  the  miseries  of  .i  contested  suc- 
cession. 

The  line  of  Alexander's  descendant!  being  thus  extliig^uished,  the  right 
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»f  succession  devolved  on  the  descendants  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
third  ,s(;n  of  David  I,  Among  these,  Robert  Bruce  and  Jolin  Baliol  ap- 
peared as  competitors  for  the  crown.  Bruce  was  tlie  son  of  Isabel,  carl 
David's  second  daughter ;  Baliol,  the  grandson  of  Mar(»aret,  the  eldest 
daughter.  Although  the  right  was  incontestable  in  Baliol,  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  favoured  Bruce ;  each  was  supported  by  a  powerful  faction, 
and  anus  alone,  it  was  feared,  must  decide  the  dispute.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  threatened  miseries  of  civil  war,  Edward  I.,  king  of  England, 
was  chosen  umpire,  and  botli  parlies  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  hia  decree. 
This  measure  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Scotland 
Edward  was  artful,  brave,  and  enterprising.  The  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland  invited  him  first  to  seize,  and  then  to  subject  the  king- 
dom. Under  the  authority  of  an  umpire,  he  summoned  all  the  Scottish 
barons  to  Norham  ;  and  having  gained  some,  and  intiniidated  others,  ho 
prevailed  on  all  who  were  present,  not  excepting  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the 
competitors,  to  acknowledge  Scotland  to  be  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  their  sovereign  lord.  Edward  now  de- 
manded possession  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to 
him  wiiose  right  should  be  found  preferable;  and  such  was  the  pusillan- 
imity of  the  nol)les,  and  the  i'upatience  of  tiie  competitors,  that  both  as- 
sented to  his  demand,  and  Gilbert  d'Umpfrcville,  earl  of  Angus,  was  the 
only  man  who  refused  to  surrender  the  castles  in  his  custody  to  the  ene- 
my o(  his  country.  Edward,  finding  Baliol  had  the  best  right,  and  was  the 
least  formidable  of  the  two  competitors,  gave  judgment  in  his  favour,  and 
Baliol  once  more  confessed  himself  the  vassal  of  England.  Edward  now 
concluded  that  his  doiiiiniou  was  fully  established  in  Scotland,  and  began 
to  assume  the  master;  his  new  vassals,  however,  bore  the  yoke  with  im- 
patience. Provoked  by  his  haiinhiiness,  the  humble  spirit  of  Baliol  began 
to  muiliiy.  But  Kdward,  who  liad  no  further  use  for  such  a  pageant  king, 
forced  him  to  resign  the  crown,  and  attempted  to  seize  it,  as  having  fallen 
to  himself  by  the  rebellion  of  his  vassal. 

Sir  William  Wallace,  :i  hero  and  patriot,  now  first  made  his  appearance, 
and  almost  singly  ventured  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
his  courage,  although  for  a  time  it  revived  the  spirit  of  his  cotnitrymen, 
could  not  save  them  from  the  power  of  the  English  king.  He  had  lived 
a  free  man,  and  a  free  man  he  resolved  to  die  ;  but  the  season  of  resist- 
ance was  passed.  He  at  length  fell  into  Edward's  hands,  was  arraigned 
at  Westminster  as  a  traitor,  and  an  ignominious  death  was  the  reward  of 
his  imexampled  bravery.  Robert  liruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor 
of  Baliol.  then  came  forward,  to  assert  his  own  rights  and  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  his  country.  The  nobles  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  many 
battles  were  fought  with  the  English.  The  Scots,  though  often  van- 
quished, were  not  subdued ;  the  prudent  conduct  of  Bruce,  aided  by  the 
national  enthusiasm,  baffled  the  repeated  eflPortsof  Edward  ;  and,  although 
the  war  coiiiiiuied,  with  little  intermission,  upwards  of  seventy  years, 
Bruee  ami  his  posterity  kept  jiossession  of  Scotland. 

But  wlide  the  sword,  the  ultimate  judge  of  all  disputes  between  contend- 
ing nations,  was  employed  to  terminate  this  controversy,  neither  Edward 
nor  the  Scots  seemed  to  distrust  the  justice  of  their  cause;  and  both  ap- 
pealed to  history  and  records,  and  from  these  produced,  in  their  own  favour, 
such  evidence  as  they  pretended  to  be  unanswerable.  The  letters  and 
memorials  addressed  by  each  party  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  reverenced 
as  the  cominim  father,  and  often  appealed  to  as  the  common  judge  of  all 
Christian  princes,  are  still  extant.  The  fabulous  tales  of  the  early  British 
history,  the  partial  testimony  of  ignorant  chror.i:Icrs,  suppositions,  treaties, 
and  charters,  are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  his  title  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland;  and  the  homage  done  by  the  Sci  'ish  moiiarchs 
for  their  lands  in  England  is  preposterously  supposed  to  impl;  the  subjec- 
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tiou  of  the  whole  kirigilom.  Ill-founded,  however,  as  their  right  was,  llie 
English  (lid  not  fail  to  revive  it,  in  all  ihe  suhsequenl  quarrels  between 
the  two  kinyiionis,  while  the  Scots  disclaimed  it  vviih  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion. To  this  we  must  impute  the  (lerce  and  implacable  hatred  to  each 
other,  whicii  long  inflamed  both.  Their  national  antipathies  were  excited, 
not  only  by  the  usual  circumstances  of  frequent  hustilities,  and  reciprocal 
injuries,  but  the  English  considered  the  Scots  as  vassals  who  had  presumed 
to  rebel,  and  the  Scots,  in  their  turn,  regarded  the  English  as  usurpers 
who  anned  at  enslaving  their  country. 

A.  D.  133(i. — Hoberi  Bruce  began  to  reign  in  130fi,  and  no  prince  was 
ever  cnore  indebted  to  his  nobles.  Their  valour  conquered  the  kingdom, 
and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  he  bestowed  upon  them,  in  return,  the 
lands  of  the  vanquished.  Robert  died  in  1329,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
son  U.ivid.  He  had  been  an  exile  in  France,  and  afterwards  a  prisonei 
in  England,  and  i)cing  involved  ni  continental  war  with  Edward  HI.  of 
England,  had  not  time  to  attend  to  the  internal  police  of  the  kingdom. 
He  died  without  children  in  1371,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  l:>tuart. 
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A.  D.  1371.— The  reign  of  Robert  II.  (the  first  of  the  House  of  Stuart), 
IS  replete  with  accounts  of  skirmishes  and  inroads,  but  of  very  little  con- 
sequence in  an  hisloncal  point  of  view.  He  died  in  1330,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded hy  Robert  111.,  who  was  a  man  of  weak  mind  and  sickly  constitu- 
tion, and  very  unfit  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  martial  barons. 
Robert  died  m  140G,  and  an  interregnum  of  eighteen  years  took  place, 
owing  to  .lames,  his  successor,  being  a  jjrisoner  in  England. 

A.  D.  14'J4. — The  English  had  unjustly  detained  the  heir  of  the  Scottish 
throne,  but  they  certainly  made  some  amends  for  their  injustice,  by  the 
care  they  took  in  his  education.  During  his  long  residence  in  Englaiul, 
lie  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  feudal  system  in  a  more  advanced 
state,  and  refined  from  many  of  the  imperfections  which  still  adhered  to 
it  in  his  own  kingdom.  He  saw  there  nobles  great,  but  not  independent; 
a  king  powerful,  though  far  fr(uii  absolute  ;  he  saw  a  regular  adniinistra- 
tiou  of  government,  wise  laws  enacted,  and  a  iialiou  llonrishing  and  hap- 
py, because  all  ranks  were  ac(rustoined  to  obey  them.  Full  of  these  ideas, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  whicrh  presented  to  him  a  very  different 
scene.  The  royal  authority,  never  great,  was  now  contemptible,  by  hav- 
ing been  so  long  delegated  to  regents.  The  ancient  patrimony  and  rev- 
enues of  the  crown  were  almost  totally  alienated.  Tlie  license  of  many 
years  had  rendered  the  nobles  independent.  Universal  anarchy  prevailed; 
the  weak  were  opposed  to  the  oppression  of  the  strong ;  the  barbarous 
chieftain  ruled  at  pleasure,  and  neither  feared  the  king,  nor  fell  for  the 
people. 

James  was  too  wise  to  employ  open  force  to  correct  such  rooted  evils  j 
neither  the  men  nor  the  times  would  have  borne  it.  He  applied  the  gentler 
reUKHly  of  laws  and  statutes,  temling  visibly  to  re-establish  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  justice,  in  the  kingdom.  Btit.  at  tlie  same  time  that  lie  en- 
deavoured to  secure  these  blessings  to  the  jieople,  he  discovered  his  in- 
tention to  reco-.er  those  possessions  of  which  the  crown  had  been  unjustly 
deprived,  and  for  that  [lurpose  obtained  an  act,  by  which  he  was  iiiipow- 
ered  to  sumiuoii  such  nersons  as  had  ot)taiiied  crowii-lands  during  the 
three  last  reigns,  to  produce  the  rights  by  which  ihcy  held  them.  As  this 
statute  threatened  the  property  of  the  nobles,  another,  whicli  passed  in  a 
subsequent  parliament,  aimed  a  dreadful  blow  at  their  power.     By  it  llio 
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eagues  and  combinations  \vlii(!li  rendered  the  nobles  so  forniidiihio  to  thfl 
crown,  were  declared  unlawful.  James  now  took  bolder  and  nioro  decU 
eive  steps.  During  tlie  sitting  of  parliament,  he  seized  IiIm  counju  Murdo, 
duke  of  Albany, and  his  sons;  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Lenox,  AntlU^i  Miircli, 
and  above  twenty  others  of  the  first  rank,  who  appeared  resHi'N*  iniiler  llio 
new  statutes.  To  all  of  tliem,  however,  he  was  soon  after  I'ceoni'llod, 
except  Albany  and  his  sons,  and  Lenox.  These  were  tried  by  llu'ir  peer«j 
and  condemned.  Their  execution  struck  the  whole  (uiler  with  t.Mror,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  added  considerably  to  tlie  posaeHHiitnw  of  iho 
crown.  He  seized  likewise  the  earldoms  of  Duchan  and  StruHicrn  upon 
different  pretexts,  and  that  of  Mar  fell  to  him  by  inheritanen.  The  pa- 
tience and  inactivity  of  the  nobles,  while  the  king  was  prnc»H'din)f  mo 
rapidly  in  aggrandiziiifr  the  crown,  are  amazing.  The  only  ulmlrucliou 
he  met  with,  was  from  a  slight  insurrection,  headed  by  the  diiko  of  Albany's 
youngest  son,  which  was  soon  suppressed.  Encouragt^d  by  llltt  fiii'llily 
witli  which  he  had  advanced,  James  ventured  upon  a  measure  tinil  irrita- 
ted til'  whole  body  of  the  nobility.  The  father  of  George  Uiiiibiir,  oarl  of 
March,  had  taken  arms  against  Robert  lU.  the  king's  father ;  but  timt 
crime  had  been  pardoned,  and  his  lands  restored,  by  Robert,  duke  of  Al- 
bany, during  the  confinement  of  James  in  England.  Under  the  pretext 
that  the  regent  had  exceeded  his  power,  and  that  it  was  the  prerojialive 
of  the  king  alone  to  pardon  treason,  James  declared  the  pardon  to  be  void. 
Many  of  the  nobles  and  great  men  held  lands  by  no  other  rijjlil  tliiili  wliut 
they  derived  from  grant  of  tlie  two  dukes  of  Albany.  AUIioukIi  Dillilmr 
was  at  present  the  only  sufferer,  it  caused  great  alarm,  as  the  pri  ceilenl 
might  be  extended.  Terror  and  discontent  spread  far  and  wide  upon  IhiR 
discovery  of  tiie  king's  intentions;  the  common  danger  eiilled  on  liio 
whole  order  to  unite,  and  to  make  one  bold  stand,  before  they  were  itlrip- 
ped  successively  of  their  acquisitions.  A  conspiracy  was  foninnj  ii)|iiliiHt 
the  king's  life  by  those  who  bad  been  the  chief  sulTerers  under  llio  "cw 
laws,  and  the  first  intelligc^nce  of  it  was  brought  to  him  while  iui  lay  ill  Ills 
camp  before  Roxburgh  castle.  He  instantly  dismissed  liiM  iiolileN  utid 
their  vassals,  in  whom  he  could  [)lace  no  eonfidenee,  and  retired  to  U 
monastery  near  Perth,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  in  n  most 
cruel  manner,  in  1 137.  James  was  a  prince  of  great  iibilitieN,  iilid,  lit 
general,  condiicied  bis  operati(Mis  with  prudence;  he  was  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  hated  by  the  nobli^s.  His  maxims  and  manners  were  too  re- 
fined for  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  suinnjuduj  by 
his  s(Mi,  James  H.,  an  infant. 

A.  D.  1437. — Crichtdii,  who  had  been  the  minister  of  James  1,,  still  htdd 
the  reins  of  government.  He  did  not  relinquish  the  design  of  ilie  luie  king 
for  humbling  the  nobility,  but  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  pupil  wilh  the 
same  sentiments.  But  what  James  had  attempted  to  effect  Miowiy,  and 
by  legal  means,  his  son  and  Crichton  pursued  with  the  iin|)eluosily  iialnral 
to  Scotchmen.  William,  the  sixth  earl  of  Douglas,  was  ihe  HinI  viellin 
to  their  barbarous  policy.  He  was  decoyed  to  an  interview  lu  (he  eiiiitle 
of  Edinburgh,  and  there  murdered  with  his  brother.  Criehion,  however, 
gained  little  by  this  act  of  treachery,  which  rendered  hiin  univ  'rsally 
odious.  William,  the  eighth  earl  of  Douglas,  was  no  less  powerful,  iiiid 
no  less  formidable  to  the  crown  than  his  predecessor;  he  liiiil  united 
against  his  sovereign  almost  one  half  of  bis  kingdom,  when  his  credulity 
led  bin)  into  the  same  snare  which  had  been  fatal  to  tiie  former  em  I,  He- 
lying  on  tiie  king's  promises,  who  had  now  attained  to  the  yeuiN  of  inuti- 
hood,  and  having  obiained  a  safe  conduct  under  the  great  seal,  he  veiiliircd 
to  meet  him  in  Stirling  castle.  James  urged  him  to  dissolve  tliiit  d.iii|ter' 
oiis  c()iifcderac;y  into  which  he  had  entered;  the  ('arl  obstinately  rel'iiHed. 
"If  you  will  not,"  said  the  enraged  monarch,  drawing  his  diiuner,  "liiil 

hall:"  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.    This  filled  thu  nation  with  astnniiilt 
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meiit.  The  earl's  vassals  ran  to  arms,  marched  to  Stirling',  burnt  the 
town,  and  threatened  to  besiege  the  castle.  An  accunnnodatiuii,  how- 
ever, ensued,  on  what  terms  is  not  known ;  but  the  king's  jealousy,  and 
the  new  earl's  power  and  resentment,  prevented  it  from  being  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Both  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  met  near 
Abercorn.  That  of  the  earl,  composed  oiiiefly  of  borderers,  was  lar  supe- 
rior to  the  king's  both  in  number  and  in  valour ;  and  a  single  battle  must, 
in  all  probability,  have  decided  whether  the  liouse  of  Stuart  or  of  Douglas 
was  henceforth  to  possess  the  throne  of  Scotland.  But  as  his  troops  were 
impatiently  expecting  the  signal  to  engage,  the  earl  ordered  them  to  retire 
to  their  camp.  His  principal  officers,  now  convinced  of  his  want  of 
genius  and  courage,  deserted  him ;  and  he  was  soon  after  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  depend  for  his  subsistence  on  the  friendship 
of  the  king  of  England.  The  ruin  of  this  great  family,  which  had  so 
long  rivalled  and  overawed  the  crown,  secured  the  king  for  some  time 
from  opposition,  and  the  royal  authority  remained  uncontrolled,  and  al- 
most absolute.  James  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  interval  lo  p.iss  un- 
improved ;  he  procured  the  consent  of  parliament  to  laws  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  prerogative,  and  more  subversive  of  the  piivileges  of  the 
aristocracy,  than  were  ever  obtained  by  any  former  or  subsequent  mon- 
arch of  Scotland.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  this  prince  pursued 
the  plan  wliich  he  had  began  with  the  utmost  vigour  ;  and  had  not  a  snd 
den  death,  occasioned  by  the  splinter  of  a  cannon  which  burst  near  him 
at  the  siege  of  lioxburgh,  prevented  his  progress,  he  wanted  neither  genius 
nor  courage  to  perfect  it,  and  Scotland  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
the  first  kingdom  in  Europe  which  would  have  seen  the  subversion  of  the 
feudal  system. 

A.  D.  1460. — James  III.  succeeded  his  father  in  1460,  and  discovered  nc 
less  eagerness  than  his  father,  or  grandfather,  to  humble  the  nobility  ;  but 
far  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  abilities  or  address,  he  ado|)led  a  plan  ex- 
tremely impolitic,  and  his  reij,Mi  was  disastrous,  as  well  as  his  end  trag- 
ical. James  feared  and  haled  his  nobles;  he  kept  them  at  an  unusua. 
distance,  and  bestowed  every  mark  of  confidence  and  affection  upon  a  few 
mean  persons.  Shut  up  with  these  in  his  castle  of  Stirling,  he  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  and  amused  himself  in  architecture,  music,  and  other 
arts,  which  were  tlien  little  esteemed.  'I'he  nobles  resented  this  conduct 
in  the  king,  and  combinations,  secret  intrigues  with  England,  and  all  the 
usual  preparations  for  civil  war,  were  the  effects  of  their  resentment. 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John,  earl  of  Mar,  the  king's  brothers,  two 
young  men  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirits,  and  incensed  against  James, 
who  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  entered  deeply  into  all  their  cabals. 
The  king  detected  their  designs  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  and 
seizing  his  two  brothers,  committed  the  duke  of  Albany  to  Edinburgh 
castle.  The  earl  of  Mar  having  remonstrated  with  too  much  boldness,  it 
is  said,  was  murdered  by  the  king's  command.  Albany,  apprehensive  of 
the  same  fate,  made  his  escape  out  of  the  castle,  and  readied  France. 
James'  attachment  to  favourites  rendering  him  every  day  more  odious  to 
his  nobles,  soon  inspired  Albany  with  more  ambitious  and  criminal 
thoughts.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  iV.  of  England,  in  which 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander,  king  of  Scots  ;  and,  in  return  for  the 
assistance  which  was  promised  him  towards  dethroning  his  brother,  he 
bound  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  put  in  possessi(Mi  of  the  kingdom,  to 
swear  fealty  and  do  lioniage  to  the  English  monarch,  to  renounce  the  an- 
cient alliance  with  France,  to  contract  a  new  one  witli  England,  and  to 
surrender  some  of  the  stronijest  castles  and  most  valui.oje  counties  in 
Scotland.  The  aid  which  the  duke  so  basely  purchased,  af  the  prici!  of 
his  own  honour  and  the  independence  of  his  country  v.as  punctually 
granted  him,  and  Kichard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  with  »   ,'.'Aerful  army 
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conducted  hi  in  towards  Scotland.  The  danger  of  a  foreign  invasion  soon 
induced  James  to  ask  the  assistance  of  those  nobles  whom  he  had  so  long 
treated  with  contempt.  They  expressed  their  readiness  to  stand  forward 
in  defence  of  their  king  and  eouiilry  against  all  invaders,  and  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  their  followers;  but  it  was  evident  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  animated  by  a  stronger  desire  to  redress 
their  own  grievances  than  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  with  a  fixed  deter 
mination  of 'r^unishing  those  favourites  whose  insolence  had  become  in- 
tolerable. This  resolution  they  i  xecuted  in  the  camp  near  Lauder.  Hav- 
ing previously  concerted  their  Ian,  the  earls  of  Angus,  Huntley,  and 
Lauder,  followed  by  almost  all  the  barons  of  no:y  in  the  army,  forcibly 
entered  the  apariments  of  the  king,  seized  every  one  therein,  except  Ram 
say,  who  had  tHken  shelter  in  his  arms,  and  li  mged  them  immediately 
over  a  bridge.  Among  the  most  re  narkable  of  those  who  had  eni»rossed 
the  king's  favour,  were  Cochran,  u  mason,  l!  (nmil,  a  tr.'or,  Leoi-ard,  a 
smith,  Kogers,  a  musician,  and  Torlifan,  a  fencing-ma^  -r.  Having  no 
reason  to  confide  in  an  army  so  little  under  his  conimaiu  ,  ames  dismiss- 
ed it,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  caslle  of  Edinburgh.  A'  length  Albany 
made  his  peace  with  the  king,  but  it  was  not  of  long  (iiiration;  for  ^imes 
abandoned  himself  once  more  to  his  favoi,  ■  -t--  and  Albany,  ag;  ■  dis- 
gusted,  retired  to  his  castle  at  Dunbar,  and  f,!ij.^  red  his  former  e.*nfed- 
eracy  with  Kdward.  The  death  of  Edwan,  sooi:  after,  blasted  his  hopes 
of  reigning  in  Scotland.  He  fled  first  to  England,  and  then  to  France, 
and  from  that  time  he  took  no  part  in  the  aflfairs  of  his  native  country. 
Grown  fonder  of  retirenunt  than  ever,  and  sunk  into  indolence  or  super- 
stition, James  siifl^ered  his  whole  authority  to  devolve  upon  his  favourites. 
The  nobles  flew- to  arms,  and  obliged  or  persuaded  the  duke  of  Kothsay, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  set  himself  at  their  head ;  and 
they  then  openly  declared  their  intention  of  flepriving  James  of  the  crown. 
Roused  by  ihis  danger,  the  king  quilted  his  retirement,  took  the  field,  and 
encountered  them  at  Uannockburn ;  but  his  army  was  soon  routed,  and  he 
was  slain  in  the  pursuit.  Suspicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment 
to  favourites,  and  all  the  vices  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  visible  in  his  whole 
conduct.  Many  of  those  who  acted  against  James,  being  fearful  of  the 
terrors  of  excommuni(;ation  for  having  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  king,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  treatment  of  the  father  by  their 
loyalty  and  duly  towards  the  sou.  They  placed  him  instantly  on  the 
throne,  and  the  whole  king('    :i  soon  united  in  acknowledging  his  authority 

A.  D.  1488.— .Tames  IV.  n>'.  ivod  the  .Scottish  throne  in  the  year  1488. 
He  was  naturally  generous  ...  Urave ;  loved  magnificence,  and  delighted 
in  arms.  Indeed,  so  well  suited  was  he  for  those  over  whom  he  ruled, 
that  during  hi,s  reign  the  ancient  enmity  between  the  king  and  the  nobles 
seemed  almost  to  have  entirely  ceased.  He  envied  not  their  splendour, 
because  it  coniribulerl  u  the  ornament  of  his  court;  and  their  power  he 
considered  as  the  se.'urily  of  his  kingdom,  not  as  an  object  of  terror  to 
himself.  Thi"  ct  nfidence  on  his  part  met  with  duly  and  affection  on  theirs  ; 
and  in  his  war  with  England  he  experienced  how  much  a  king  beloved  by 
his  nobles  is  able  to  perform.  Through  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  rather 
than  from  any  prospect  of  national  advantage,  he  declared  war  against 
England,  and  was  followed  by  as  gallant  an  army  as  ever  any  of  his  an- 
cestors had  led  into  England.  The  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  [see  "Eng- 
land," vol  I.]  gained  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  over  James,  and  in  which  ho 
«ost  his  life,  served  to  humble  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  more  than  all 
the  premeditated  attacks  of  the  preceding  kiiigs.  Twelve  earls,  thirteen 
lOrds,  five  eldest  sons  of  noblemen,  and  a  great  number  of  barons,  fell 
with  the  king. 

A.  D.  1517.— James  V.  succeeded  his  father  when  only  one  year  old 
The  office  of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Mbanvj 
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a  man  of  genuis  and  eiit.erprize,  a  native  of  France.  A  stranger  to  the 
manners,  ilie  laws  and  the  lan(>iiagt'  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was 
called  to  rule,  lie  acted  rather  as  a  viceroy  of  the  French  king,  than  the 
governor  of  Scotland.  When  James  had  attanicd  his  thirteenth  year, 
Albany  retired  to  France;  and  the  nobles  agreed  that  the  king  should  as- 
sume  the  government,  with  the  assistance  of  eight  counsellors,  among 
whom  was  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  soon  got  the  whole  authority  into  his 
own  hands.  James  was  continually  surrounded  by  the  earl's  spies  and 
confidants,  who  closely  watched  his  motions ;  he,  however,  eluded  all 
their  vigilance,  and,  escaping  from  Falkland,  fled  to  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
the  resilience  of  the  <]iieen,  his  mother,  and  tiie  only  place  of  strength  in 
the  kingdom  wliicli  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Douglasses.  The  nobles 
soon  appeared  at  Siirling,  and  the  court  of  James  was  presently  filled  by 
persons  of  the  first  disliiicfion.  In  a  pariianuMil  held  soon  after,  Angus 
and  his  adherents  were  attainted,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  fly  loEiig- 
land  for  refuge.  James  hiid  now  not  only  the  name,  but  the  auiliority  of 
a  king.  Mis  tiiHlerslaiiding  was  good,  and  his  person  graceful ;  but  his 
education  had  been  neglecied.  Me.  however,  formed  a  plan  for  humbling 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  more  profound  and  more  systematic  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  The  Scollish  moiiarchs  had  the  sole  right  of  mmiination 
to  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys;  and  James  naturally  coi.diided,  that 
men  who  e\p«'cied  preferment  innn  his  favour,  would  be  willing  to  merit 
it  by  promoiiiig  his  designs.  Happily  for  him,  tl;e  nobles  had  not  yet  re- 
covered the  blow  which  fell  on  their  order  at  Floddcn,  and  James  treated 
tliein  with  coldness  and  reserve.  Those  oflhcs  which,  from  long  posses 
6i(m,  they  consiiieri'd  as  appropriated  to  their  order,  were  bestowed  on 
C(!clesiastics,  who  alone  (lossessed  his  confi(l<  nee,  Ingether  with  a  few 
gentlemen  of  inferior  rank.  'I'hese  ministers  uere  chosen  with  judgment ; 
and  Cardinal  IJeaion  was  a  man  of  siipericu'  neniiis.  However,  a  f.ilse 
step  \sliicli  Ihey  look,  presented  to  the  nobles  an  advantage  wtncii  lliey 
did  noi  full  to  improve. 

Fleiiry  \'III.  of  England,  mi.'je  to  James,  proposed  a  persomil  interview 
with  him  at  York,  wiili  a  view  ,  i  induce  him  to  throw  off  his  ;illei!iaiice 
tn  the  pope ;  and  James  ai'cept^.t  the  invitati(m.  Ily  the  persuasion  ol 
his  ministers,  however,  James  bioke  Ins  agreement  with  Mcnry,  wlio,  in 
expecl.'ilion  of  meeting  bim.  had  alieady  come  In  York  :  and  that  haughty 
nionarch  ri'senied  the  aflront,  by  declarimr  w.ir  anainsl  Scotland.  James 
was  now  obliged  to  have  recoursi'  to  Ins  nobles  for  the  defence  of  his  do. 
minions.  .At  Ins  command  ihey  assembled  their  followers,  it  is  iriie,  but 
with  tlie  same  dispositions  which  had  animated  their .'niceslors  in  the  reign 
of  James  III.  '{'he  king,  perceivmu  their  desiiins,  dislianiled  the  ;irmy, 
and  retireil  into  the  hi  art  (d°  the  kinuilom.  Impatience,  inilignation,  and 
reHcnlnient  auainst  the  nobles,  filled  Ins  bosom  by  turns.  He  became 
pensive,  sullen,  and  retired.  In  order  to  revivi?  bis  spirits,  :mi  inroad  on 
the  wi'slirn  border  was  concerted  by  his  mimsler,  who  prev  ailed  i. ,11111  llie 
banms  in  the  neigliliMiirniir  provinces,  to  rai^e  as  many  troops  :is  wer<! 
tlnmuht  iiccessarv.  .ind  to  cnler  F.ml'I.iihI.  Hiii  nolhiiig  could  reiinive  the 
king's  .iversion  io  his  nobilit\,  or  dnninish  Ins  |eiilciiis\  of  their  power. 
He  \\  ould  not  even  inisl  llieiii  «  iih  the  commaiid  of  ibe  forces  whch  ihey 
had  as-cmblcd,  hni  appoinleil  Oliver  Simdair,  his  fiMiiirite,  to  lh;ii  post, 
.\s  miul't  Imvc  been  lureseen,  Sinil.'iir  no  sooner  appeireil  to  i^ike  upon  Iniii 
the  ili<jiiii\  eonferreil,  tliiii,  an  movers  il  iinitmv  tonk  p'aie  in  the  army. 
Five  hlilKlred  Kliglisli,  who  liappeiied  Io  lie  dravMl  lip  in  slu'llt.  I,d,tlig  aij- 
vanlane  of  ilns  disorder,  .illachcd  the  Scols  ,  win  n  hatred  to  the  knitr.  aiiil 
ronleiiipt  for  Ids  general,  pmclneed  im  elTeei  to  whoh  there  m  no  parallel 
in  hisiorv.  Ten  tbinisiiinl  men  fled  belore  an  arinv  so  vastiv  iiiiermr, 
without  strik^iiii;  a  blow.  About  thirty  «ere  killed,  idiove  a  llioiis  oil  wen; 
tuken  priRoners,  and  umoni;  them  oni!  hundred  and  MXty  per.'ttms  ol  eutidt 
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tion.  The  small  number  of  the  Knglish  prevented  their  taking  more  pris- 
oners. As  sooner  as  this  affair  reached  the  king,  all  ill '  violent  passions 
which  are  the  enemies  of  life  preyed  on  his  mind  ;  the  di  t  pest  melaiielioly 
and  despair  siiceeeded  to  the  furious  transports  of  lii.-  rage.  Death  re- 
lieved him  from  his  anxiety ;  but  whether  from  the  dis  uses  of  his  mind, 
or  by  poison,  is  not  sullicienily  ascertained.  It  took  place  m  December, 
1542. 


CHAPTER  111. 

THE    KKKiN    OK    MABV. — HOUSE    OK    STUART. 

A.  D.  154.3.— Mahv,  only  child  of  .lames  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise,  who  was 
born  only  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  her  father,  succeeded  to  the  erown. 
The  situation  mi  whieli  In-  left  the  kingdom,  and  llu^  perils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  I  .iiigiliened  reuinicy,  alarmed  all  ranks  of  men  with  the 
prospect  of  a  liirbiileiit  and  disastrous  reign.     (Jardinal   lleaton,  who  for 

many  years  had  hi  en  isidered  as  prime  minister,  was  ilie  first  that 

claimed  the  high  dignity  of  regent;  in  sujiport  of  bis  preiensions,  he  pro- 
duced a  will,  whieli  he  himself  had  forged  in  Ibi!  name  of  the  late  king, 
and,  without  any  oilier  riulil,  instantly  assumed  the  iitle  of  regent,  lie 
hoped,  by  the  assislaiice  of  the  clergy,  ihe  eounteiiance  of  France,  the 
ooiiuivaiK'e  of  tlu'  (pieeii  dowager,  and  Ihe  siipp(Mt  of  the  whole  popish 
faction,  to  hold  by  force  what  be  had  seized  on  by  fraud.  Diit  Deaum  had 
enjojed  power  too  imig  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  nation.  James  llainillon, 
ean  of  Arraii,  the  next  heir  to  the  (pieen,  was  called  forth,  by  the  gi'iieral 
voice  of  tli(\  nation,  to  take  ii[ioii  hmiself  the  lii<>li  ollice ;  and  the  noliles, 
who  «ere  assembled  foriliat  purpose,  iiiiiiiiiinoiisly  proclaimed  him  regent. 
Arraii  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  Ins  new  dignity,  when  a  negotia- 
tion was  o[ieiied  with  Kiigland,  which  gave  rise  to  events  of  the  most 
fatal  conseipieiice  to  himself,  ami  to  llie  kiiiy:dom.  This  negoiialion  em- 
br.iccd  a  proposal  from  Henry,  of  the  mariiage  of  Kdward,  his  only  son, 
with  tlie  young  (pneii  of  .Scois.  All  those  who  feared  the  cardiniil,  or 
who  desired  a  change  in  ndigioii,  were  pleased  with  the  idea  of  an  allianci; 
that  would  afl'ord  proteciioii  to  the  doctrine  which  they  had  embraced,  as 
well  as  to  their  own  persons,  against  the  rage  of  that  |)owerfiil  and  hauglily 
prelate.  The  designs  which  Henry  hail  forini'd  upon  Scotland,  were  ob- 
vious Innii  the  niiirriasje  wliicli  lie  had  proposed,  and  he  bad  not  dexterity 
enouiib  lo  disguise  them,  lie  demanded  that  llic  yoiinu-  t|iieen  slicnild  be 
put  under  his  care,  and  Ihe  uovernineiit  of  the  klugdoiii  placed  in  bis  blinds 
during  In  t  minority.  The  .Scoicii  parlianieiit  eonseiiied  lo  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage and  of  union,  but  upon  terms  somewhat  more  eipiiil.  The  .Scuts 
Bgreed  t'l  send  their  snvereiyii  into  Knglaud  as  so(m  as  she  hail  altained 
the  aL'c  of  ten  years,  and  to  deliver  six  |iersoiis  of  the  (ir-l  r.iiik,  to  be 
kept  .IS  hosianes  by  lleiiiy  till  the  queen's  arriviil  at  his  eoinl.  ( »ii  the 
side  of  llciny.  it  was  agreed  that  Ihe  (pieeii  should  eoiilmiic  to  reside  in 
Scoibiiiil,  ami  himself  remain  excluded  (Voin  any  share  in  ibe  goveriimeiil 

of  the  kint'dom,     '|"l inliiial  cmnplaie-'d  bmiily  thai  ihe  reijeiit  had  be 

tra\'il  Mie  kingdom  to  its  most  invelerate  enemies,  and  saeriliced  lis  lion 
(iiir  lo  his  (n\  n  ambiiioii ;  be  lamented  to  see  ,iii  ancienl  kinudom  consfiil. 
lliir  to  lis  own  servitude,  and  desceudmu  into  ihe  igiioiiimious  sliilion  of  ii 
province,  mid  111  one  hour,  by  the  weiikness  or  Ireacherv  <d'  one  man,  siir- 
remleiMiir  everytbinu  for  which  the  ScollHi  milioii  iiad  slriiuuled  .•.ml 
foiiiijit  diirmg  so  many  aijes.  Tliese  remonsiMiiees  o!  the  c.irdinal  were 
not  w  ilboiit  effccl,  and  the  whole  iiatiim  deebired  iii;aiiisi  the  all.iiner  winch 
had  been  coiic|ii(|c,|,  Argyll,  Himlley,  lloihwijl,  niid  oilier  (lowerfiil 
luruiis,  declari'd  openly  ugaiiml  the  alliunee  wall   Kiiulaml ;  by  their  »»• 
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■istnnce  the  cardinal  seized  on  llie  persons  of  ihe  young  qneen  and  lici 
iriotiii^r. 

On  llie  25lh  of  August,  1543,  Ihe  regent  riitified  llie  trebly  with  Henry, 
and  prochiinied  the  cardiniil,  wlm  still  eonlinued  lo  oppose  il.iiii  cMieniy  to 
his  country.  On  the  3d  of  Septeniiicr,  he  se(;retly  withdrew  from  Eihn- 
burgli,  and  had  an  interview  witii  the  cardinal  at  (^ailandar,  when;  he  not 
only  n.'notnieed  the  friendship  of  Eiiyland,  and  declared  for  the  Interests 
of  France,  hut  also  chaiiytd  Ins  sentiments  coneerniniif  r<lij,non,  and  puh- 
licly  renounced  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  reformers  in  ihe  Franciscan  church  at 
Sterlintr.  The  cardinal  was  now  in  possession  of  everythiiiir  hix  andiilion 
coidd  desire,  and  exercised  all  Ihe  authority  of  a  rejjent,  withoul  ihe  envy 
and  opprobrium  altached  lo  ilie  name.  Henry  VIII.  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  hear  lamely  the  indignity  with  which  lit  had  been  treated  hoili  by  the 
regent  and  the  parliiinenl  of  Scotland,  and  deierinined  on  invading  that 
country.  Tlie  earl  of  Ih  rtford  had  the  command  of  the  army  deshned  for 
the  enterprise,  and  landed  il,  wiiliout  opposition,  a  few  miles  above  I.eitli. 
He  marched  directly  for  Fdiiibnrgh,  which  city  he  enlered  May  3il,  1.344, 
After  plundering  tlie  ailjarciil  coimlry,  he  set  fire  to  both  these  towns; 
then  pulling  bis  booty  (ui  board  the  licet,  reached  the  Knglish  borders  in 
safely.  I'eaee  followt  d  soon  after ;  but  Cardinal  Meatoii  hail  previously 
been  murdered  by  the  means  of  Norman  Leslie,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  whom  llie  cardinal  had  Ireati  d  not  only  with  iiijnslicc,  put  con- 
tempt. The  piclale  resided  at  that  tunc  in  the  caslle  of  !St.  A'lidrew's, 
which  he  had  linlilii'l  at  a  great  expense,  and,  in  the  (>piiiion  of  the  age, 
liad  ri'iidered  A  impregnable.  Mis  retinue  was  numerous,  ilu- town  at  Ins 
dev(ill<in,  anil  Ibe  neiglilMiiiriiig  country  full  of  Ins  depeiidenls.  In  this 
eituation  l.e^lle,  with  lilteeii  others.  iindertoid\  lo  siirpiisc  Ins  easile,  and 
assassinate  him;  and  tin  ir  success  was  eipial  to  the  l)oliiiiess  of  the  at- 
tempt. May  aoiti,  l.')4().  early  in  the  iiKinniig,  lliey  seized  on  Ibe  gate  of 
the  castle,  which  was  open  for  Ihe  accoiiimoiiatioii  of  the  wiirkiiK  n  who 
were  einpi'  ■,  ed  jn  fimsliing  the  fortihcatKms  ;  and  having  pla(  ed  sentries 
at  the  iliior  i::  he  eariliiial's  apartment,  they  awakened  Ins  domestics  oik! 
by  oiii',  and  lurniiig  llieiii  out  of  the  casih',  they  murdered  hiin  without 
od'ering  vndeiice  lo  iiiiy  other  |)ersoii,  iheri'by  delivering  their  eouiilry 
frimi  .1  iiKin  whose  |)riile  was  insupporta'.ile,  and  whose  cruelly  and  cun- 
ning were  laical  eliecks  lo  the  rel(irnialioii.  Till'  death  of  liealon  was 
fatal  to  the  catlndic  religion,  and  to  the  French  interest  in  Scotland.  The 
regent  tliieatened  vengi  alice,  but  the  lineal  was  as  iin|inlent  as  it  was 
imwisc,  'I'lie  death  of  lleiu)  \  III.,  w  hull  happciieil  .lanilary  'J^^lli.  ir)47, 
blasted  lh<^  hopes  of  the  eiiiis|iirators,  by  wbimi  they  weie  suppinled  both 
Willi  money  aiirl  jirovisKms.  lii  iir\  I!  of  I'lance,  sent  powerliil  succours 
to  the  rcL'ent.  niider  the  comiiiainl  of  |,i  on  .'^tro/zi  :  and  the  cons|iiiators, 
after  a  short  resistance,  surreiidered,  w  iili  ibe  assurance  of  their  livi  s,  and 
were  sent  prisoners  to  I'r.ince.  'I'be  caslle,  Ibe  moimmenl  ol  llealon's 
power  and  vailitj',  was  (leiiudished  in  obedience  lo  llie  canon  law,  which 
denouni'cs  its  aiiathemiis  even  against  the  house  m  which  the  s.icred  blood 
of  II  eardinal  lia|ipens  lo  be  sIkmI,  and  onhiins  it  to  be  l.nd  in  ashes. 

Kdw.ird  VI.  was  now  king  of  Kiiglaiid,  and  the  e.irl  of  llertlord,  now 
duke  of  Soinersel,  and  prolecior  of  the  kiiigclom,  entered  .Scotland  at  the 
lie, III  of  eighteen  Ihousand  men;  at  the  .lanie  lime  a  tieet  of  sixty  ships 
tippe:ired  on  Ihe  coast,  lo  second  his  lami  forces.  '|"|ie  .ScoIn  bad  for 
DOine  time  seen  this  sloun  gathering,  aiiil  wip  prejrared  lor  il  Their 
army  was  almost  double  that  of  llie  eiiciii\ .  and  posted  lo  the  greatest  luj- 
Viiiiiage  on  (I  rising  ground  above  Miisselbiirg,  not  far  from  the  b.inks  of 
till'  lisk.  Confidenl  of  success,  they  attacked  the  iMigbsli,  under  llie 
diilie  of  Siimersel,  near  I'liikey,  Seplember  UHIi,  l.'"i47.  w  bo,  taking  adv.iii- 
tuge  o|  their  liiipeliions  h.itle,  ruliled  llieiii  with  eoiisideiable  loss.  The 
•ncuuiiler  iii  the  lield  wiif*  not  leiig,  huttlie  |jur»uit  wuit  cuiiliiiuid  furtuiiir 
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time,  and  to  a  great  distance  ;  the  three  roaiis  by  which  the  Scots  fled, 
were  strewed  wiili  spears,  swords,  and  targets,  and  covered  with  the 
bodies  td'  the  slain.  More  tlian  ten  tiiousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of 
the  most  fatal  Scoiland  had  ever  seen.  .\  few  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
anioiig  ilieiu  some  persons  of  disiineiion. 

A.  I).  ]')18. — The  .Si'ottish  nol)les  falling  in  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
queen  diiwa).'er  in  favour  of  France,  in  the  violence  of  their  resentment 
against  Hngland.  V(duniarily  proposed  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  a  niarriage 
of  lluir  yoinig  (pieen,  only  si.\  years  old,  with  the  dauphin,  eldest  sou  of 
Henry  II.,  and  lo  send  her  to  his  court  for  education.  Henry  without 
hesilatiou  a('(;eplud  these  offers,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  new  acquisition.  On  the  15lh  of  June,  1.518,  the  treaty  was  concluded 
by  the  parliament  assembled  in  tlie  camp  before  Haddington  ;  and  .Mary 
Xv'as  innnediately  sent  to  France,  at  that  time  notoriously  the  most  cor- 
rupt court  in  Lurope.  Here  slie  acquired  every  accomplishment  that 
could  add  to  her  cliarms  as  a  woman,  and  contracted  many  of  those 
prejudices  which  occasioned  her  misfortunes  as  a  queen.  Peace  was 
soon  afterwards  made  wiih  F.ngland  ;  and  both  the  Uritish  and  Scottish 
nations  lost  power  by  this  unhappy  qiiaric^'l,  while  France  obtained  >i  de- 
rided advantage.  Tlie  refnrmalKm,  however,  gained  ground.  At  this 
time  appeared  the  famous  Jiilm  Kuo\,  a  man  whose  natural  intrepidity  of 
niiud  placed  him  far  above  fear.  He  began  his  public  ministry  at  St. 
Andrew's,  in  1.517,  with  that  success  which  always  accompanies  a  bold 
and  populiir  eloquence.  He  was  [latronized  by  the  conapiraturs  while 
tliey  kept  posses>ii)n  of  the  castle,  which  lie  had  made  the  plac(^  of  his 
abode.  At  this  tune  tin;  (luceii-dowagcr,  .Mary  of  tliiise,  asjiinNl  to  the 
odice  of  rc!j('nt.  Slie  had  already  iieaily  cngro.ssed  the  administralion  of 
allairs  into  Imt  hands.  Her  designs  were  concealed  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  advanced  by  address  and  relinement ;  her  brothers  entered  warmly 
into  the  scheme,  and  supported  it  with  all  their  credit  at  tlui  (•unrt  of 
Fraiii'i'.  'riKMineen-tlowager  visited  France  in  l.'i-'jO;  from  thence  over- 
urcs  were  made  to  llic  regent  to  resign  liis  siluatinu  in  her  favour,  which 
.he  king  of  France  enforced,  by  an  artful  admixture  of  threats  and 
promif<(^s;  so  that  lie  was  induced  to  reliiKjiiish  his  power,  wliicli  he 
formally  laid  down  in  l-'j.Jl,  and  the  parlianuiiit  raised  Mary  of  (Jiiise  to 
that  diginly.  'I'hiis  was  a  woman,  and  a  stranger,  advanced  lo  the 
Buprciuc  authority  in  Scoiland! 

A.  I).  l.').')H. — On  tli('  Mih  of  April,  the  marriage  of  the  young  iine(;ii  took 
place  with  the  daiijiliin  Fr.ancjs,  am'  the  parliament  of  Scollaiel  st'iu  eight 
of  Us  mcmlicrs  lo  represiiit  ilien'  wlhde  body  at  the  nuptials.  In  the 
treaty  nf  marriage,  the  ilaiipliiii  was  allowed  lo  assume  the  title  of  king  of 
Scoil  Hid  as  an  hciiiorary  liilc.  The  Fiein  li  king,  however,  soon  alicr  in- 
sisted that  the  ilaiipliiu's  tiilc  sIioilo  \n'.  publicly  recognized,  and  all  the 
right  apiicrlaining  lo  tlie  husband  of  a  (jiieen  should  be  vested  in  lii>  per- 
80II.  upon  whcdi  the  Scotch  parliament,  (Nov.  ','!)),  passed  an  aci  coiifcr- 
rlng  the  crown  inatriimuiial  on  Ilu;  dauphin.  The  earl  of  Ari;y||,  and 
James  S;>iirt,  priiu' of  St.  Andrew's,  were  appointed  lo  carry  llic  crown 
niid  oilier  ,n>^iUiis  (if  royally  lo  ihe  dauphin.  I)ut  from  this  they  were 
(liverleii  hy  ihe  |iaii  iJiey  wej  ■  called  upon  to  act  in  a  -uoie  iiiu'rcsting 
«eenc.  which  now  lieo^in  t,,  ,,pen.  The  higdted  (Jiii'eii  Mary,  of  laiLilaiid, 
whose  reln>i(ius  peisecntiiins  had  earned  for  her  a  soil  more  olfilisivo 
name,  died  on  the  ITih  of  Noiember,  I.'.jH;  and  Khzabeih,  her  siMec,  took 
possession  of  the  Fniflish  thnme.  In  urder  lo  gratify  the  ailstrary 
caprice  of  Henry,  Flizaheih  as  will  as  lier  predecessor,  .Sl.iiy,  had  been 
declareil  illegitimali!  by  Ihi'  parliameni  ;  but  in  his  last  wnl  he  ii  ,  lared 
them  ilie  snccessois  im  the  throne  to  their  hroiher  Kdward  ;  at  llic  saino 
lime  pasMiin  by  ijie  posierily  of  his  sister  Margarei,  queen  of  Sioilaud, 
and   contuiiiin;r   the   1,1,^.   ^,^■  succession   to   his   sister,   the   duchess  ul 
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Rome  treii'bled  lor  tliR  CHtholi( 
,i'5  Klizabc'!,  wis  'K'.'ivii  (  pat 
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',  'inder  a  queen  of  such 
Spain  and  France  were 
(lie  iinpr  \x.\.n  ainhiiion  of  the  Guises, 
of  France,  Henry,  soKii  after  the  death  of  Mary 
]jiTsuaded  ha  daughtc  .n-law,  and  his  son,  her  husband,  to  assume  the 
titlo  of  king  Ml. I  queen  of  Kngland.  Thev  affected  lo  publish  this  to 
all  i'lirope  and  used  th;>t  style  and  appellrtion  in  pul)lie  papers.  The 
arms  of  Kngiand  was  or  raved  on  the-r  c  ):>■  and  on  their  plate,  and 
borne  by  tli-Mii  on  !<'!  occasions;  Im!  ui  prepa'ations  were  made  to  sup- 
port his  liiipohtu  and  premature  claim.  F'lizabeth  was  already  seated  on 
her  ihronr-  ;  she  possessed  uU  thf-  intri  pinity  of  spirit,  and  all  the  arts  of 
policy  which  \v  le  hecessary  foi  lintasning  that  station;  and  Kngiand 
was  growin.T  inui  reputaiiax  for  n.'al  powtt,  while  that  of  France  was 
neglected.  It  was  ab'urd  to  expect  '.hat  the  Scottish  protestants  would 
assist  to  dethrone  a  (jueen  whom  alt  Kurope  began  to  consider  as  the 
most  powerful  guardian  and  defender  of  the  reformed  faith.  Yet,  absurd 
as  it  was,  in  155;>,  the  queen-regent  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all 
persons  to  observe  the  approaching  fr-siiv.il  of  Easter  according  to  the 
Romish  ritual.  The  protestants,  who  saw  danger  approaching,  in  order 
to  avert  it,  engii;;ed  the  earl  of  Glencairu,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  of 
London,  to  expostulate  with  her.  Without  disguise  or  ;ipology,  she 
avowed  to  them  hi-r  resohnion  of  extirpating  the  reformed  religionOut  of 
the  kingdom,  an  !  ^iion  after  smnmoiied  all  the  proteslant  preachers  in 
the  kingdom  to  a  C'vnrt  of  justice,  to  he  held  at  Stirling  (mi  the  10th  day  of 
May.  The  reform^''!  convened  in  great  numbers  to  attended  their  pastors 
to  Stirling.  The  regent  being  alarmed  at  their  being  so  numerous, 
although  imarmed,  pi.imised  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  trial,  and  they 
dispersed  towards  tli  ir  own  habitations.  The  regent  had  little  regard  to 
her  promise.  The  10th  of  May  arrived.  The  names  of  those  were  called 
who  had  been  summoned  ;  and,  upon  their  non-appearan(!e,  they  werepro- 
noimced  outlaws.  I  his  conduct  occasioned  an  insurrction  in  Perth; 
the  chnrches  were  defaced,  the  altars  wen;  overturned,  th(!  images  broken 
in  pieces,  the  pictures  torn,  and  the  monasteries  almost  levelled  with  the 
ground.  A  truce  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  regent  and  the 
protestants,  which  was  presently  broken  by  tiie  former,  ami  the  protes- 
tants again  took  to  arms,  not  only  with  a  view  of  redressmg  their  reli- 
gious, but  their  civil  grievances,  and  the  protestaiit  army,  wherever  it 
came,  spread  the  ardour  of  relormation.  Tim  gates  of  every  town  were 
thrown  open  to  retreive  them ;  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  tln^y  took 
possession  of  Edinbnrirh,  .June  '-'9,  1.559. 

On  the  8lh  of  July,  Henry  H.  of  Fraiiuc  .,„(:;  and  Francis,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  succeeded  la  llir  throne,  i'lic  queen-regent  was 
soon  after  deprived  of  her  power  b\  .:.i  protestants  ;  but  the  French  garri- 
son in  I.eith  refused  to  surrender  that  place,  nor  were;  the  Scois  in  a  con- 
dition lo  compel  them.  In  this  situation  of  affairs, a|iplicati(Mi  was  made  lo 
Klizabeth  for  assistance,  f  he  sent  to  them  a  supply  of  four  Ihmisand 
crowns,  which  was  intercepted  by  llothwell,  and  carried  off,  A  second 
application  was  made,  imploring  li>'r  as.-isiance.  F.lizaheih  h;id  observed 
the  prevalence  of  French  cduncil.s,  niid  had  .already  comc!  lo  a  resolulioii 
with  regard  to  the  pari  slu'  would  act,  if  liicn  power  should  grow  more 
foriniilable.  In  .'aiiiiiry,  l.")(iO.  :iii  lOnglisli  licet  arrived  in  the  frith  of 
Forth,  and  cast  an,  lior  in  the  road  of  Leiili.  The  Fniflish  army,  consist- 
ing of  six  thousand  foot  and  two  tlion>aiid  horse,  inidii-  tin  cdininand  of 
Ijord  (Jicy  of  Willon,  and  atlended  li\  a  iirodigidu.'i  nuinlicr  of  prolestanis, 
entered  Scotland  early  in  the  sprinii,  and  advanced  (owards  I.eiili,  which 
they  iiivesied.  Nulhini;  could  now  savelhe  Freni'h  troops  .'-liiil  up  in 
ijeilli.  bat  the  immeilrile  concliiHion  of  peace,  or  the  arrival  of  \  piiwerlul 
trmv  from  the  cuntincn'      Tliey  ciiuso  the  former;  and  Klizabeth  uol 
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Diily  obtaitied  honourable  eomiitions  for  her  allies,  but  for  herself;  pHr- 
titularly  an  ackiiowledginent  of  lier  right  to  the  crown  of  Knglaud  from 
Francis  and  Mary,  who  in  the  treaty  solemnly  engaged  neither  to  assume 
the  title,  nor  to  bear  the  arms  of  king  and  queen  of  Kngland,  in  any  time 
to  come;  this  peace  was  signed  July  G,  1560.  While  this  peace  was 
negotiating,  the  queen-regent  died ;  and  on  the  4th  of  December  Francis  1 1. 
paid  tile  debt  of  nature.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  weak  constitution,  and 
still  weaker  intellect.  The  ancient  confederacy  of  the  two  kingdoms  had 
already  been  broken ;  and  by  the  death  of  Francis  the  chief  bond  of 
union  whitdi  rinnaiued  was  dissolved. 

In  15()1,  tlie  convention  invited  the  queen  to  return  to  Scotland,  her 
native  country,  and  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  She  sailed  from 
Calais  in  a  galley,  and  on  the  19th  of  August  landed  safely  at  Leith,  where 
she  was  received  by  her  subjects  with  acclamations  of  joy.  With  a  view 
to  gain  Kii/.iilrnii's  favour,  and  conformable  lo  the  plan  which  had  been 
concerted  in  France,  Mary  committed  the  administration  of  alTairs  entirely 
to  protestants.  Hlizalieth  commanded  Randolph  to  congratulate  her  on 
her  safe  return  ;  and  Mary  sent  Maitland  lo  the  Kiiglisli  court  with  cere- 
monious expressions  of  regard  for  the  queen.  Mary  had  now  been  several 
years  a  widow,  and  numerous  applications  from  difTerent  courts  were 
made  for  her  iiand  without  effect.  The  queen  of  Kngland  recuminended 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester  to  her  choice.  The  high 
spirit  of  Mary  could  not  well  bear  the  first  overture  of  a  match  with  an 
English  subj<H;t.  She  dissembled,  however,  with  the  Knglish  resident, 
and  married  her  cousin,  Lord  Dariiley,  eldest  soii  of  tiie  earl  of  Lenox. 
'J'lie  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  queen's  chapel,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  liomisii  church,  on  the  2Jth  of  July,  15G3.  Darnley's  external 
accomplisiiineiits  had  excited  that  sudden  and  violent  passion  wlindi 
raised  liiiii  to  tiie  throne.  Bui  his  understanding  was  weak,  and  he  was 
inexperienced  and  ('onceited.  A  few  months  after  marriage  their  domes- 
tic (inaricis  began  lo  lie  observed.  Rizzio,  an  Italian  musician,  whom 
Darnley  had  at  first  taken  into  great  confidence,  had  now  iiumrred  his 
displeisiirc  ;  and  he  imputed  the  (liaiige  in  the  queen's  conduct  towards 
him,  lo  iiis  insiini  ilions ;  and  Mary's  behaviour  was  undoubtedly  such  as 
to  ronlirm  tliest,'  suspicions.  She  Healed  this  Italian  wiili  a  familiarity, 
and  adinilted  him  to  a  share  in  her  confidence,  which  neitlur  his  first* 
condilion,  nortlie  ofiice  of  French  secretary  to  the  queen,  which  she  had 
lately  bestowed  on  him,  gave  him  any  title.  He  was  perpetually  in  her 
company;  and,  together  with  a  few  favourite's,  was  the  companion  of  all 
her  |)iivate  amusements.  The  haughty  spirit  of  Darnley  could  not  hear 
the  intrusion  of  siieli  an  upstart,  and,  impatient  of  any  delay,  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  violence.  Nothing  r<'iiiaine(l  but  to  concert  the  plan 
of  operaiion,  and  ciioost!  the  actors.  The  plaire  appointed  for  kizzio's 
murder  was  ihe  queen's  bed-chamber.  Darnley  himself  selected  it,  in 
order  iliat  lit'  miglit  have  the  satisfaction  of  reproa<'liiiig  him  with  his 
crimes  before  ihe  queen's  face.  On  the  i»ih  of  March,  155G.  Morton 
entered  the  court  of  the  fialace  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and 
seized  all  the  gates  without  resistance.  While  the  <|ueen  was  at  supper 
with  the  countess  of  Argyll  and  Rizzio.  llie  king  suddenly  entered  the 
aparimeiit.  ('lose  behind  him  was  Rutliven,  clad  in  I'oinpl-te  armour ;  and 
tliree  or  four  followed  liiin.  Rizzio,  conscious  of  his  baseness,  sufiposing 
himself  their  victim,  took  -ilieller  heliiiid  Hie  queen,  taking  liohl  of  lier, 
liopingtiial  she  iniglil  jirove  sinne  protection  to  Inni.  Nimrbers  of  arinecl 
men  ru.slii'il  into  ilie  chainh.r.  Rutliven  drew  his  dagger,  ami  I'lirloiisly 
C(Mnniaiide(i  Rizzio  lo  leave  a  place  of  which  he  was  so  unworlliy,  and 
which  he  had  oeetipied  too  linif.  Mary  emploved  tears,  enireii'ie's,  and 
Ihrealeniiigs,  to  save  her  favourite  ;  but"  not  wiilisiiiiidnig  all  these,  lie  was 
lorn  from  her  l>v  violence;  and  before  he  i ould  be  diagu'ed  through  the 
next  iipartineni,  his  body  whs  pierced  will!  fifiy-six  wounds. 
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Mary  was  but  a  very  sliort  time  without  a  f;ivourile.  James  Hepburn, 
earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  of  base  characler,  g.iiiied  an  ascendancy  over 
her  heart;  and  the  king  wns  treated  wiih  indifference  and  neglect.  On 
the  19th  of  June,  15C6,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  This  event  did  not 
in  the  least  alter  her  opinion  in  favour  of  iier  inisband,  and  Iier  aversion 
to  hiiu  was  excess.ve.  Dolhwell  was  tlic  object  of  her  admiration. 
Henry  had  for  some  time  resided  at  (Glasgow,  where  he  had  suffered 
severely  from  illness.  Thither  Mary  went,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
come  to  Edinburgh,  to  which  place  he  was  curried  in  alilier.  The  house 
prepared  for  his  re<'eption  belonged  to  the  provost  of  ;i  collegiate  church, 
called  Kirk  of  Field,  and  had  all  the  advantages  of  licalthfid  air  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  ils  solitude  rendered  it  a  proper  place  for  the  commission  of 
that  crime,  witli  a  view  to  which  it  seems  manifestly  to  have  been  chosen. 
Mary  attended  the  king  with  assiduous  care;  .she  even  slept  two  nights  in 
the  chamber  under  his  apartment.  On  Simday,  the  !>lh  of  February,  MiG7, 
she  left  him,  in  order  lo  In;  [)resent  at  a  masque  in  the  palace.  At  two 
o'clock  the  next  niorMinir  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The 
dead  body  of  the  king,  uiih  that  of  a  servant  who  slept  in  the  same  room, 
were  found  lying  in  an  adjacent  garden,  without  the  city  wail,  untouched 
by  fire,  and  with  no  bruise  or  mark  of  violence.  The  queen  and  notiiwelj 
were  generally  suspected  of  the  mtu'der,  not  only  by  her  own  sulijects,  but 
by  all  Europe,  over  which  the  news  spread  rapidly,  and  excited  universal 
horror;  but  what  contributed  most  to  convince  the  world  of  her  guilt,  was 
her  marriage,  on  the  l.'Jih  day  of  ."May  following,  with  Hothwell.  This  iude 
cent  act  e.Ncited  particular  indignation  and  abhorrence  in  the  Scots;  and 
in  one  month  llolliwtdl  was  obliged  to  mnke  a  hasly  flight  to  Norway 
where  he  died  in  a  miserable  state,  while  !\!aiy  surreiiflered  herself  to  the 
nobles,  who  eondni'ied  her  to  Edinliingh,  amid  llie  execrations  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  niiillim  b'.  The  following  evciiiiig  she  was  conveyed, 
under  a  str.mg  guard,  to  I.oehleviii  casi.e,  and  put  under  the  eare  ol 
AVdIiam  Douglas,  the  owner  of  it.  lo  keep  her  as  a  prisoner.  In  this 
place  she  resigned  the  crown  to  her  son,  and  appoinied  the  earl  of  .Murray 
regent. 

A.  I).  l.')07. — James  VI.,  at  the  time  an  infant,  was  crowned  at  Stirling 
on  the  'JOth  diiy  of  .'.ily,  l.'ifl?:  and  the  earl  of  .Murray  assmned  the 
regency,  the  good  efTe  ■  s  of  which  was  (piickly  felt  He  called  a  parlia- 
nieiit,  that  confirmed  the  jiroccedings  of  the  cniifederates.  Here  the  let- 
ters which  Mary  had  written  to  Itolliwell  were  prodiieed,  which  proved 
her  lo  be  accessory  lo  the  murder  of  the  king.  Vet  (ieorge  Douglas,  a 
yoiilli  of  eighteen,  and  brother  to  Williiiii  Douglas,  who  hiid  charge  oi 
Mary,  was  induced,  by  tier  affable  and  insinuating  maimer,  to  let  her 
escape.  On  .'Sunday,  llie  3d  of  May,  while  his  bioiher  was  at  supper,  he 
procured  the  keys  which  unlo(d<ed  her  a|iartment;  and  the  (jiieen  and  (me 
of  her  maids  were  snITered  to  escape  lo  a  boat  on  the  lake  ready  to  rei'eive 
her.  She  travelled  all  night,  altended  by  Douglas,  S(  ton,  and  .Sir  James 
Hamilton,  and  in  two  days  rcNached  Hamilton,  where  she  raised  a  large 
army.  The  regent  was  ai  (ilasgow,  holding  a  court  of  justice,  when  he 
heard  of  Mary's  flight  ;  and  her  army,  alrearly  sirnng,  was  oidy  eight 
miles  distant.  In  this  dinigeroiis  exigency  the  superiority  of  Miirrav's 
geidiis  appeared,  and  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  tai.e  tl  ;  fi'v!.  He- 
tween  lh(^  two  armies,  and  on  the  ro;id  towards  l)umb,irt(Mi,  lay  l,aiigside- 
lilll.  This  the  regent  liad  ihe  precaution  to  seize,  and  here  he  awaited  the 
apjiroach  of  the  eiK'iny.  The  encounter  was  fierce  and  desperate;  at 
length  Ihe  queen'.*  ;iriny  was  obliged  to  give  grdiiiid,  and  IIki  rout  imme- 
diately  became  universal.  Mary  witnessed  tltf  battle  fi-oni  a  hill,  •ind 
when  she  saw  Ihe  anil",  her  last  hope,  thrown  iiitd  irreinevalile  conniMon, 
'•he  began  her  flejlil,  /iid  iii  ver  slept  till  sh"  riM>>|„  ,;  the  -.AM'y  of  Dun- 
drentm,  in  (i  il!"way,  lull  sixty  Scots  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.     From 
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thence  she  escaped  in  a  fisherman's  boat  to  Carlisle,  with  about  twenty 
attendants.  This  event  took  plate  on  the  Ifilb  of  May,  1508.  Elizabeth 
no  sooner  heard  that  Maiy  had  arrived  in  Kngland,  than  he  resolved  to 
detain  her.  With  this  view  she  instantly  dispatched  Lord  Scrope,  and 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  with  letters  full  of  kindness  and  condolence  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  gave  orders  to  prevent  her  escape.  Mary  was  soon  after 
conducted  to  Bolton,  a  seat  of  Lord  Scrope's  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire. 
Sh(!  was  some  time  after,  on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  her  favour,  removed 
to  Coventry,  a  place  of  strength,  which  could  not  be  taken  without  a  reg- 
ular siege.  Weary  of  keeping  such  a  prisoner  as  the  Scotch  queen,  Eliza- 
beth resolved  to  deliver  lier  to  the  regent  on  certain  conditions.  But  while 
this  affair  was  in  negotiation,  the  regent  was  murdered  by  Hamilton,  of 
Bothwellhaiigh,  a  person  who  owed  his  life  to  the  regent's  clemency. 
Tims  ended  the  celebrated  man,  James  Stuart,  natural  son  of  James  the 
Fifth,  by  Lady  Erskine,  and  natural  brother  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He 
possessed  personal  intrepidity,  military  skill,  and  sagacity.  He  was  a 
friend  to  learning,  zealous  for  the  reformed  religion,  and  liberal  to  all 
whom  he  esteemed  woithy  of  his  confidence  and  friendship.  He  was  long 
and  affectionately  remenibered  among  the  people  by  the  name  of  (he 
"good  regent." 

A.  D.  I.')70. — The  earl  of  Lenox,  father  of  the  unfortunate  Darnley,  the 
hu»bar  <■  ;\[iiry^  was  elected  regent  on  the  13th  of  July,  1570;  and  in 
1571  Di.  rlon  castle  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Captain  Crawford  ;  a 
service  of  great  inifiortance  to  the  regent,  being  the  only  fortified  place  in 
the  kinofdoin  tliat  held  out  for  the  queen.  He  was,  however,  surprised 
and  murdered  at  Stirling,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1571.  The  earl  of  .Mar 
was  chosen  regent  by  a  majority  of  voices,  on  the  Oth  of  September,  but 
he  retained  the  sitiulion  no  longer  than  the  29ili  of  October,  1572,  when 
the  earl  of  .Morto'  was  elected,  the  fourth  "'lo  '':>d  bfi  1  that  dangerous 
office  in  the  spar  of  five  years.  James  was  now  in  tb3  twelfih  year  of 
his  age.  Ale.Xo^  ier  Ersl.ine  had  the  chief  dire(rtion  of  his  education ;  and 
under  liim  tlie  cidcbrated  Buchanan  acted  as  preceptor,  assisted  by  three 
others  of  the  fir  i  ability.  The  nation  groaneil  under  tlie  oppressions  of 
Morton;  and  <\.)se  about  the  king  infused  into  him  suspicions  of  his 
power  and  des.fiis.  The  earls  of  Athol  and  Argyll  were  animated  against 
him  with  irifilacable  reseniment;  they  beseedied  the  king  to  call  • 
council  of  the  nobles.  Ja'U's  consented,  and  letters  were  issued  for  that 
purpose.  This  council  met  March  24,  1578,  anil  advised  the  king  to  de- 
prive Mintonofthe  regency,  and  take  the  reus  of  government  into  his 
own  hands.  Morton  immediately  acquiesced  j  and  a  council  of  twelve 
peers  were  appointed  to  assist  the  king  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 
Morion,  however,  gained  the  ascendancy  in  a  month,  and  resumed  his  former 
authority.  James  early  discovered  that  excessive  attactiment  to  favour- 
ites which  accompanied  him  through  life.  Fsme  Stuart,  second  brother 
of  the  earl  of  I  eiiox,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  and  Captain  James  Stuart, 
second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  were  most  in  his  coiifiilence.  Both  these 
favourites  laboured  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Minloii ;  they  accused 
him  of  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  and  offered  to  verify  this  charge  by 
legal  evidence.  Morton  was  confined  first  to  his  own  house,  and  after- 
wards in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  he  w.is  soon  a''*"r  tried,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed.  Wlrit  he  confessed  with  regard  to  the  crime  is  re- 
markable ;  it  amounted  to  this,  that  Bothwell  and  Huntley  were  the  per- 
(leintors,  and  that  the  queen  was  the  author  of  it.  Morton  was  executed 
in  15f;i.  The  enterprise  called  the  "  raid  of  Riithven  "  happened  in  the 
following  year,  when  the  kwig  was  seized  in  Huiiiveii  castle  by  (lowrie, 
Boyii,  (Jianiis.  and  Olipliant.  This  conspiracv,  it  is  said,  was  counte- 
nanced by  Elizabelli.  James,  however,  in  Jiine,  15fi3,  escaped  out  of 
tlie  iiaiids  of  the  conspirators,  after  upwards  of  tcitncnth's  confiiiement. 
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In  1534,  tliR  partisans  of  Mury  were  busied  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Elizab'.'th,  calXnl  the  Great  Plot,  or  Dcsigiimput,  wliich  sh»  no  sooner  (iis- 
eoverf 'i.  than  she  resolved  to  lake  Mary  out  of  the  hands  of  the  earl  ol 
Shrev/  sbury,  who  liad  had  tlie  care  of  her  fifteen  years,  and  appointed  Sii 
Amius  Pauiet  and  Sir  Drue  Driiry  to  be  her  l<eepers.  Soon  after  tliia  an 
act  was  passed,  wliieh  rendered  Mary  accountable  not  only  for  lie-  own 
actions,  but  for  those  of  others,  in  consequence  of  which  she  mi^lit  forfeit 
her  right  of  succession,  and  even  her  life  itself.  From  this  period  IMary 
was  treated  with  increased  rigour;  almost  all  her  servants  were  dismissed, 
she  was  removed  to  Tetbury,  and,  shortly  after,  was  tried  and  executed. 

The  next  event  of  importance  connected  with  the  court  of  Scotland, 
was  the  marrian;p  of  .lames  to  the  princess  Ann  of  Denniark,  which  took 
place  November  2-1,  l/iso.  As  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  ol 
England  drew  near,  .Tames  thought  it  prudent  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  party 
in  that  country.  Edward  Bruce,  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Klizabeth, 
solicited  her  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  recognize  his  title  by  some 
public  deed ;  hut  a  general  and  evasive  answer  was  all  that  James  (!ould 
obtain.  As  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  queen,  the  ambassador 
was  then  ordered  to  sound  the  disposition  of  her  subjects.  In  this  lie 
succeeded,  and  many  of  the  highest  rank  gave  him  repeated  assurances  ol 
their  roholution  to  assert  his  master's  right  against  every  pretender. 

Durnig  the  summer  of  IGOO,  Scotland  enjoyed  an  unusual  tranquillity, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  this  security,  the  king's  life  was  exposed  to  the  ut- 
most danger,  by  a  conspiracy  altogether  imexpected,  and  almost  inexpli- 
cable. The  authors  of  it  were  John  Ruthven,  earl  of  Cowrie,  and  his 
brother  Alexander,  the  sons  of  that  eari  who  was  beheaded  in  the  year 
1584.  On  the  4r'-  ifAugust.  as  the  king,  who  during  the  hunting  season 
resided  at  Falkland,  was  going  out  to  his  sport  early  in  the  morning,  he 
was  accosted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ruthven,  who,  with  an  air  of  imporiaiKe, 
told  Iiim,  th.il  the  evening  before  he  had  met  an  unknown  man,  of  a  sus- 
picions ap[iearance,  walking  alone  in  a  by-path,  near  his  brother" .■  house 
at  Perth,  and  on  searching  him,  had  found  under  his  cloak  a  pot  filled 
with  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  gold  ;  that  he  had  immediately  seized 
both  him  and  liis  treasure,  and,  without  communicating  the  matter  to  any 
person,  had  kept  him  confined  and  bound  in  a  soliiary  house,  and  tliat  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  impart  such  a  singular  event  first  of  all  to  hn  maj- 
esty. .Tames  immediately  suspected  this  person  to  be  a  seminary  priest 
supplied  with  foreign  gold,  in  onh^r  to  excite  new  cnmmotions  in  the 
kingdom,  and  resolved  to  empower  the  magistrates  of  Perth  to  call  the 
person  before  them,  and  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  -xtory. 
Ruthven  violently  opposed  this  resolution,  and,  with  many  arguments,  ni- 
duced  the  king  to  ride  directly  to  Perth,  and  to  exannne  the  niatter  in 
pei'son.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  Ruthven  rode  forward  to  inform 
his  brother  of  the  king's  arrival,  with  about  twenty  attendants.  No  prep- 
arations were  made  for  his  entertainment;  although  the  carl  appeared  pen- 
sive and  embarrass<'d,  he  took  great  pains  to  atone,  by  his  courtesy,  for 
the  connnon  fare  with  which  he  treated  his  guest.  .\s  soon  as  the  king's 
repast  was  over,  his  attendants  were  conducted  to  dinner  in  another  room. 
Ruthven  told  him  now  was  the  time  t:i  go  to  tne  chamber  where  the  un- 
known person  was  !;.'|»t ,  nnd,  cotiducting  the  king  up  a  staircase,  and 
then  throngli  several  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  lock>  >i  behind 
him.  led  Inni  at  last  to  a  small  study,  in  which  stood  a  nnm  clad  in  armour, 
with  a  sword  and  a  dagger  by  his  side.  The  king,  who  expected  u-,  have 
foniul  one  disarmed  and  hound,  started  at  the  sight.  Ruthven,  snatcliing 
the  dagger  fioni  the  girdle  of  the  man  in  armour,  and  holding  It  tf)  the 
king's  bii'.ist.  "  Remei.iber,"  said  he,  "  how  unjustly  uiy  fainer  suffered  by 
yiMir  connnind.  You  are  now  my  prisoner :  submit  to  my  disposal  with- 
out resistance  or  outc.y,  or  this  dagger  shall  instai\tly  reveng<'  his  blood." 
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James  expostulated  with  Ruthven,  entreated,  and  flutternd  hini.  Wordi 
had  no  effect.  Huthven  told  iiiin  liiat  he  must  die,  tind  iiltunipliil  to  hind 
his  hands.  James,  unarmed  as  he  was,  scorned  lo  Buhniil  to  ihiit  indig 
nity,  and,  losing  with  ilie  assassin,  a  lierce  stnig{flo  (iuum'd,  Ihii  uniii  in 
armour  standing  moiionless  all  the  while,  and  the  kiny  dniifitiiiy;  Itiilhveti 
towards  a  window  which  was  open.  The  king  then,  willi  it  voieti  of  ter- 
ror, loudly  exclaimed,  "  Treason!  treason  !  help!  1  nni  murdei'tMl  I"  Mi» 
attendants  heard  and  knew  his  voice,  and  saw  at  the  window  it  hand  which 
grasped  the  king's  neck  with  violence.  Tliey  Hew  to  liJgitNNipilitnce,  and 
Sir  John  Ramsay  first  entering  the  apartment,  rushed  upon  Itiitliven)  who 
was  still  struggling  with  his  royal  master,  struck  him  Iwien  with  his 
dagger,  and  thrust  him  towards  the  stans,  where  Sir  Thoiniii*  Krskiae 
and  Sir  Hugh  Merries  met  and  killed  inm.  (iowrie  now  ruNht'd  into  the 
room,  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  followed  by  seven  of  hn*  iillenilantti 
well  armed,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  threatened  theni  all  with  InNliint  death. 
Notwithstanding  the  inequaliiy  of  numbers,  they  euc(unilerud  the  curl,  mid 
Sir  John  Uainsay  pierced  Gowiie  to  the  heart,  who  full  wilhoul  uileiiiig 
a  word.  His  followers  having  received  several  wounds,  iniMiedliiloly 
fled.  The  parliament  lost  no  lime  in  proceeding  against  the  couNplralors. 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  were  produced  there  iieeonlnig  lo 
law,  an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  preferrcii  against  lliem.  wilneoses 
were  examined,  and.  l)y  an  uuaninions  sentence,  the  piiniiiliment  due  lo 
traitors  was  indicted  on  their  dead  bodies.  The  purlimnuiil  also  <  u.iclod 
that  the  surname  of  Ruthven  should  be  abolished. 

Queen  l^lizabelli  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  160-1,  in  the  suveiilieili  year 
of  her  age,  and  ihe  foriy-fifth  of  her  reign.  A  short  time  nrevitMin  lo  her 
deatii,  siie  declared  to  Cecil  and  the  lord  admiral,  "  llnit  lier  ('(niNiii,  the 
king  of  Scots,  should  be  her  successor."  Tiiis  she  coiillnni'il  on  her 
deatii-bed.  As  soon  as  she  had  breathed  her  last,  the  lurdN  of  tliii  council 
proclaimed  James  king  of  Kngland.  All  the  intrigues  ciirrled  on  by  for- 
eigners in  favour  of  the  infanta,  all  the  cabals  formed  within  lliii  kliiudoin 
to  support  the  title  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  the  earl  of  llcrH'oril  (lis- 
appeared  in  a  momeni.  Sir  Charles  Percy,  brotiier  to  tiie  eurl  of  Nor« 
thiiml.erland,  and  Thoinas  Somerset,  son  of  the  earl  of  Woi'ceitler,  wore 
dispatched  to  Scotland  with  a  letter  to  James,  signed  by  all  ihe  peers  iilld 
privy  councillors  then  m  London,  inforini.ig  him  of  Klizahulh'K  deceiise, 
and  of  Ins  accession  to  ilie  throne.  He  pri'pared  to  set  mil  for  Lutitioii. 
and  appointed  the  queen  to  follow  him  witlini  u  few  weeks. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE  SIXTH  O!   SCOTLAND,  AND  THK  URST  OK  KNItl.ANb 

On  the  .5ih  of  April  James  began  Ids  jour:iey  with  a  Mplendid  Iralii,  and 
entering  London  on  the  7th  of  IMuy,  took  peaceable  poiNi<!<)*ion  of  Iho 
throne  of  Kngland.  But  from  this  period  to  tlit!  legislative  union  of  tjie 
kingdoms,  Scotland  declined  not  only  in  imporlaiu'e  hut  in  weitllh,  In* 
stead  of  enjoying  any  advantages  by  the  alliance,  it  was  coiiMiilcred  riithor 
as  an  appendage  of  Kngland  than  an  important  part  uf  (ireiit  llriluiii, 
and  it  was  consequently  neglected. 

We  shall  in  this  t)lace  introduce  the  reflections  of  Unit  ithlu  hisliirlftii, 
Dr.  Robertson,  on  the  alteration  produced  in  tlie  pojilicul  iinil  sociiil  kIiiIu 
o'"Scotluid  by  this  event.  "The  Scots,"  he  says,  " dazzittd  willi  tho 
glory  of  giving  a  sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy,  rtdyiiig  on  llie  (lar- 
tiality  of  their  native  prince,  and  in  full  expectation  of  stiininK  liherally 
in  the  wealth  and  honours  which  he  now  would  be  able  to  bestow,  iiU 
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leiided  little  to  the  most  obvious  consiMiuiiircs  of  tliiit  great  event,  and 
rejoiced  at  his  acf^ession  to  the  throne  of  Kn;jlan<i,  as  if  it  had  been  no 
less  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  than  hnnoiirablc  to  the  knig.  liy  iiis  ac- 
cession, James  acquired  such  an  iMinicnsi;  increase  of  weallti,  power, 
and  s[)lendour,  that  tiie  nobles,  astonished  and  intimidated,  thoui^ht  it  vain 
to  strngjjle  for  privileges  which  they  were  now  unable  to  defend.  Nor 
was  it  from  fear  alone  ihcy  submitled  to  tlie  yoke  ;  James,  partial  lo  his 
countrymen,  and  willing  that  they  should  partake  in  his  good  fortune, 
loaded  them  with  riches  and  luinours  ;  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  coneiured 
with  the  dread  of  his  power,  in  laming  their  fierce  and  independent  sp  rits. 
The  will  of  the  prince  became  the  supreme  law  in  Siutland,  and  the 
nobles  strove,  with  enndation,  who  should  most  imjilicilly  oliey  commands 
which  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  contemn.  .Satisfied  with 
having  subjected  the  nobles  to  the  crown, the  king  left  them  in  full  posses- 
sion of  their  ancient  jurisdiction  over  their  own  vassals.  'I'lie  extensive 
rights  vested  in  a  feudal  chief,  became  in  their  hands  dreadful  instruments 
of  oppression,  and  the  military  ideas  on  which  these  right.s  were  fomuled, 
being  gradually  lost  or  disregarded,  nothing  remained  lo  correct  or  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exercised.  The  nobles  exhaust- 
ing their  fortunes  by  the  expense  of  frequent  attendance  upon  the  Knglish 
court,  and  by  attempts  to  imitate  the  manners  and  luxury  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exactions  upon  tlu;  people,  who  durst 
hardly  utter  complaints  whicii  they  knew  woidd  never  reach  the  ear  of 
their  sovereign,  nor  move  liiin  to  grant  them  any  redress.  From  the 
union  of  the  crowns  to  the  revolution  in  l(i88,  Scotland  was  placed  in  a 
political  situation  of  all  others  the  most  singular  and  unhajipy  ;  subjected 
at  once  lo  the  absolute  will  of  a  monarch,  and  to  the  oppressive  jurisdiction 
of  an  aristocracy,  it  sufTered  all  the  miseries  peculiar  to  both  these  forms 
of  government.  Its  kings  wen^  despotir',  its  nobles  were  slaves  and 
tyrants,  and  the  people  groaned  under  the  rigorous  dominatinn  of  both." 
As  the  nobles  were  deprived  of  jiower,  the  peopit!  acquired  liberty. 
Exempted  from  burdens  to  which  they  were  formerly  .subject,  screened 
from  oppression,  to  which  they  had  long  been  exposed,  and  adopted  into 
a  constitution  whose  genius  and  laws  uere  more  liljcral  than  their  own, 
they  extended  their  commerce,  refined  their  manners,  made  improve- 
mems  in  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  cullivated  tin;  arts  and  sciinces. 
Since  the  union,  the  commons,  anciently  neglected  by  their  kings,  and 
seldom  courted  by  the  nobles,  have  emerged  into  digiiiiy,  ami,  bein/ 
admitted  to  a  participiUinn  of  all  the  privileges  which  the  Knglish  had  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  must  now  he  deemed  a  bmly  not 
less  considerable  in  tlie  one  kingdom  than  in  the  other.  The  (duirch  felt 
the  effects  of  the  power  which  the  king  ac(|iiireil  by  hiis  acces.siim,  and  its 
revolutions  are  worthy  of  notice.  James,  delighted  with  the  splendour 
and  aulhorily  which  the  Knglish  bishops  enjoyed,  and  eager  lo  efi'ect  a 
union  in  the  ec<desiastical  policy,  which  he  li;ul,  in  vain,  attempted  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  two  kingdoms,  resolved  to  bring  both  churches  to 
an  exact  conformity  with  each  otiier.  Three  Scotchmen  were  consecrated 
bishops  at  London.  From  them  their  brethren  were  commanded  to  re- 
ceive orders.  Ceremonies  unknown  in  Scotland  were  imposed,  and 
though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than  tin;  nobles,  lioldly  opposed  these 
innovations,  James,  long  practised  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  man- 
aging them,  obtained  at  length  their  compliance.  Ihit  Charles  I.,  a  super 
Btitious  prince,  unacquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  Scots,  im[)riideiit  and 
precipitant  in  all  the  measures  he  [uirsued  in  that  kingdom,  pressing  too 
eagerly  the  reception  of  the  Knglish  liturgy,  and  indiscreetly  .Utenipiing 
a  resumption  of  church  lands,  kindled  the  flumes  of  civil  war;  and  tho 
people  being  left  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  own  w  islies,  the  episcopal 
church  was  overturned,  and  the  presbytcrian  government  and  disciulina 
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were  re-established  with  new  vigour.  Together  with  moiiaichy,  episeo- 
pacy  was  restored  in  Scotland.  A  form  of  govcriimeiit  so  odious  to  the 
people,  required  force  to  uphold  it,  and  though  not  only  the  whole  ligour 
of  authority,  but  all  the  barbarity  of  persecution,  were  employed  in  its 
support,  the  aversion  of  the  nation  was  insurmountable,  and  it  suiisisted 
with  difficulty,  At  the  revolution,  the  inclinations  of  the  people  were 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  the  presbylerian  govern- 
ment was  again  established,  and,  being  ratified  by  the  union,  is  still  main- 
tained in  tiie  kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  the  accession  extend  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical constitutions  alone;  the  genius  of  the  nation,  its  taste  and  spirit, 
things  of  a  nature  still  more  delicate,  were  sensihly  affected  by  that  event. 
When  learning  revived  in  the  fifteenth  and  s-ixtecniii  centuries,  uU  the 
modern  languages  wen;  in  a  state  extremely  barbarous,  devoid  of  elegance, 
of  vigour,  and  even  of  [)Prspicuity.  No  author  thought  of  writing  in  lan- 
guage so  ill  adapted  to  express  and  embellish  his  sentinieiits,  or  of  erect- 
ing a  work  for  ininiortality  with  such  rude  and  perisliable  materials.  As 
th(!  spirit  which  (ircvaiied  at  that  time  did  not  owe  its  rise  to  any  original 
effort  of  the  human  niiiid,  but  was  excited  ehietly  by  admiration  of  the 
ancients,  wiiich  began  tlieii  to  be  studied  in  every  part  of  Kiirope,  their 
compositions  were  deemed  not  only  the  standards  of  taste  and  of  senti- 
ment, but  of  style,  and  even  the  languages  in  which  they  wrote  were 
thought  to  be  peculiar,  and  almost  consecriiled  to  learning  and  the  muses. 
Not  only  the  manner  of  the  aiicii'iils  was  imitated,  but  tlieir  language  was 
adopted,  and,  extravagant  as  the  attemj)!  may  appear  to  write  m  a  deiid 
tongue,  in  which  men  were  not  aecustomed  to  think,  and  wlijeh  they  Vcnild 
not  speak,  or  even  pronounce,  the  suei-ess  of  it  was  astonishing.  As  tliey 
forUKul  their  style  upon  the  purest  models,  and  were  iminrecteil  with 
those  barbarisms  which  the  iiiaeeuracy  of  familiar  conversatiiin,  the  af- 
fectation of  courts,  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  a  thousand  oilier 
causes  inirdduci'd  into  living  languages,  many  moderns  have"  attanied  to 
a  degret;  of  eUxiueii"';  in  liieir  I.alMi  compositions  which  tiie  Koinans 
tlKMiiselvcs  s('arce  po.  sesscd  beyond  the  limit;)  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Willie  this  was  almost  lie  only  sjieeies  of  compo.=iiion,  and  all  authors, 
by  using  one  ccmihikmi  lan';Ma<fc,  could  lie  brought  to  a  nearereompansim, 
the  Scottish  writers  wire  no.  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  nation.  'I'ho 
happy  genius  of  lluchanan,  ('(jnally  formed  to  excel  in  prose  and  m  verse, 
more  various,  more  original,  and  more  elegant  than  that  of  almost  any 
otherinodern  who  writes  in  Latin,  reflects,  with  regard  to  this  particular, 
the  nfealesl  lustre  on  his  country. 

Hut  till'  labour  attend,  ly  the  study  of  a  dead  tongue  was  irksome  ;  the 
unequal  return  for  tiieir  industry  winch  aiithitrs  met  with,  who  could  be 
read  .iiiil  admin  d  imly  within  the  narrow  cinde  of  the  learned,  w.is  mor» 
tifying  :  and  men,  instead  of  wasting  half  their  lives  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Kem;iiis,  liei.raii  to  refine  and  to  polish  their  own.  The 
modern  loiigues  were  found  to  lie  susceptilile  of  lieaiiiies  and  graces  w'lich, 
if  not  ('(jiial  to  tl'.cse  of  Mie  aneient  imes,  were  at  least  more  attainable. 
The  Italians  having  first  set  the  example,  Latin  was  no  |oiig<'r  used  in 
wmks  of  taste,  but  was  confined  to  books  of  science;  and  the  polit/t 
nations  have  banished  it  even  from  tliese.  The  .'<eols,  we  may  iiresiime, 
would  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  this  ehange  in  the  public  taste,  and 
Would  still  have  been  able  to  maliiiain  some  eipiality  witji  other  nations, 
in  till  ir  pnrMiil  of  literary  loiionr.  The  Mnulish  and  Seoliisli  languages, 
derived  (pom  the  same  sources,  wer-  at  the  eml  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  .1  st.ili  nearly  similar,  differiiii:  from  one  another  somewhat  in  ortlioj{. 
raphy,  though  not  only  the  words,  but  Ih"  idioms,  were  mneli  the  same. 
The  letters  i.i' several  Scottish  statesmen  of  that  aire  were  not  inferior  ill 
i;legniice.  or  in  iinrity,  ti  those  jf  the  Kntflish  mniiMieis  Willi  wliuin  they 
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corresponded.  Jani'.Hi  limself  was  masier  of  a  slylR  f;ir  from  contempti- 
ble, ami  by  liis  example!  and  encouragiMiiciit  the  .SroUish  lariKUage  might 
have  kept  pace  with  liie  English  in  refinement.  ."-icotlamJ  might  have  had 
a  series  of  authors  in  its  own,  as  well  as  in  tiie  Latin  language  to  hoast  of; 
and  the  improvements  in  taste,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences,  which 
spread  over  the  otiier  polished  nations  of  Europe,  would  not  have  been 
unknown  there. 

DuriiiLr  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English  were  gradually 
refining  their  language  and  their  taste  ;  in  Scotland  the  former  was  much 
debaset!,  and  the  latier  almost  entirely  lost.  In  the  beginning  of  tiiat 
period,  both  nalions  were  emerging  out  of  barbarity;  but  tin;  distance 
between  ihem.  winch  was  then  inconsiderable,  became,  before  the  end  of 
it,  innnense.  Even  after  science  had  once  dawned  upon  them,  the  Scots 
seemed  to  sink  back  into  ignor.mce  and  obscurity,  -ind  active  and  intelli- 
gent  as  they  naturally  were,  they  continued,  while  otiier  nations  were  eager 
in  the  [)ursuit  of  fame  and  knowledge,  in  a  state  of  laiigour.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  im|)uted  to  the  unlia|)piness  of  their  politi(!al  situation,  not 
to  any  defect  of  genius  ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  oik;  removed  in  any  degree, 
than  the  other  began  to  display  itself.  The  act  abolishing  the  power  of 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  other  salutary  laws  passed  at  the  re-,  ilutioii, 
having  introduced  freedinn  of  debate  into  the  Scottish  parliament, 
eloquence,  with  all  the  arts  tiiat  accompany  or  perfect  it,  became  imme- 
diate objects  of  alt(!ntion  ;  and  the  example  of  Fletcher  of  Salton  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Scots  were  still  capable  of  general  sentiments, 
and,  notwithsianding  some  peculiar  idioms,  were  able  to  express  them- 
selves with  energy  and  with  elegance. 

At  length,  the  union  having  incorporated  the  two  nations,  and  rendered 
them  one  people,  the  distinctions  which  subsisted  for  many  ages  gradually 
wore  away  ;  the  same  manners  jjrevailed  in  both  parts  of  Iho  island  ;  the 
same  authors  were  read  and  admired;  the  same  enterlainments  were  fre- 
quented by  the  elegant  and  polile;  and  the  same  standard  of  taste  and  of 
purity  in  laiiguagi'  was  established.  The  Scots,  ;ifter  being  plai'cd,  during 
a  whole  century,  n  a  siiualioii  no  less  fatal  to  the  liberty  than  to  the  taste 
and  genius  of  tlie  inition,  were  at  once  put  in  possession  of  privileges 
more  valuable  than  those  which  their  aiieeslors  had  formerly  enjoyed  ; 
and  every  obstruction  that  had  retarded  their  pursuit,  or  prevented  ilieir 
ac(]uisilion  of  literary  fame,  was  wholly  removiMl.  'I'liere  were  seven 
Scottish  parliaments  called  after  the  accession  of  .lames,  wherein  he  pre- 
sided by  a  commissioner.  .An  act  was  was  (lassed  in  KiOfi  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  estate  of  bish(i|>s  ,  which  wa"  CoMoHed  by  a  great  varu'ty  of 
laws  for  giving  proper  efl'eet  to  the  general  principle ;  and  there  were  also 
many  laws  eiiaclerl  for  nromotiiig  domestic  econmiiy.  After  guvermiig 
Scotland  with  considerable  siii'cess  during  his  oecii|iation  of  the  throne 
of  England,  he  died  on  the  'J7th  of  March,  IG'.'.),  and  was  succeeded  by  hii 
•on,  Charles  I.,  then  in  the  '.>5lh  year  of  his  age. 


CJlAI'TEJt  V, 

rnOM    TIIK    ACCESSION    (IK    CHAIILKB    I.    TO    THV.    PKATH    OK   WILLIAM    III. 

DuRiNo  the  first  leu  yi'  .<  ofOharles'  reign  nothing  occurred  in  .Scot- 
land calciilaled  lo  dis'  .  .  'he  sereiiily  of  his  rule  ;  but  this  calm  wa«  suc- 
ceeded by  frequent  I. ro  is  anil  conlenlions,  arising  from  many  causes,  hut 
chirdy  oriBioalmg  in  ecclesiastical  mailers.  Ammig  many  laws  of  a 
saluiary  lendeiiey,  they  passed  an  act,  reserving  to  the  crown  those  latiils 
which  the  banniage  had  wrest  '  from  the  clinrch;  the  clergy  were  llui» 
benefitted,   tlie   pcdple    wen-   relieved,   but    the  barons    were  olTcndtiJ 
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Charles,  who  was  attached  to  episcopacy  from  sincere  religious  convic- 
tions, as  well  as  from  views  of  political  expediency,  formed  the  scheme 
of  assimilating  in  all  respects  the  churches  in  Kngland  and  Scotland. 
With  this  view  he  deleriniiied  to  introduce  a  liiuigy,  which  in  Scotland 
nad  never  been  regularly  used;  and  he  insisted  upon  the  reception  of  a 
set  of  canons  abolishing'the  control  over  ecclesiastical  measures  which 
the  inferior  church  judicatories  had  been  peruiilttd  to  exeri'ise.  The 
violence  with  which  all  this  was  resisted  was  c:"rried  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant  pitch,  the  clergy  were  insulted,  and  episcopacy  was  again  contem- 
plated as  lh(!  (Migiiie  nf  popery  and  despotism.  The  dissensions  which 
soon  arose  in  Kngland  clierished  this  state  of  mind;  the  discoiitenled  in 
Scotland  made  coinmoii  cause  with  liie  disatTccIed  in  tne  southern  part  of 
the  island  ;  they  bound  tlieins(dvcs  by  the  extraordinary  deed  winch  they 
entitled  "the  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  to  exterminate  prelacy  as  a 
corruption  of  the  gospel ;  and  they  took  an  active  part  in  those  vif><ent 
scenes  whi'di  ended  in  the  death  of  Cliarlcs  and  the  erection  ofihe  com- 
monwealth. To  describe  the  battles  which  took  place  between  royalists 
and  nuiiidheads,  or  to  make  comments  on  the  hypocrisy  ..nd  faithlessness 
of  the  times,  would  be  to  repeat  that  which  has  already  found  a  place 
in  this  volume,  ami  which  must  remain  the  foulest  blot  in  the  annals  of 
England.  We  shall  therefore  merely  observe,  that  after  the  exe<-ution  of 
Charles  I.,  in  Mils,  the  Scots  proclaimed  l^is  son  king,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  II.;  and  that  some  months  after  liis  ilefeat  at  Worcester,  Scot- 
land was  incorporated  into  one  eoininoiiweakli  with  Kngland- 

On  the  resiorallon  of  Charles  II.,  the  Scottish  parliament,  assembled, 
under  the  earl  of  Mirldlctoii,  (he  king's  cominissioner,  ma  the  It  of 
January,  Kidl.  Hi-  riccjarcd  the  king's  rcsolnlioii  to  maiiuain  the  true 
reformed  protcslant  religion,  as  it  had  been  established  duniig  the  reiyns 
of  his  father  :'.nd  graiidlallicr ;  intimating,  huwever,  thai  he  would  restore 
the  episcopal  govcriiiui'Mt,  lliough  he  alloued.  meanwiiih,  the  adminiHtra- 
tion  of  sessions,  prcsbyterii's,  and  synods.  This  endeavour  to  establish 
episcopacy  was  \io|ii.tly  opposed,  and  b-d  to  the  most  cruel  perseciiiion 
of  the  prcsliyteriaiis,  which  Listed  with  more  or  less  severity,  during  the 
whole  of  the  rci^rn.  Niimbeis  were  exeenied  ;  'itln-f  W(  re  fined,  im- 
prisoned, and  tortured  :  aiidwl  ractsof  the  eoiiutrv  were  placed  under 
a  military  despotism  ol  tliewoi.  esciiption.  Driven  to  despernlum,  the 
prrsbylerian  pirly  had  several  tiineii  recourse  to  arms.  and.  although  iii 
some  I'asi's  suci'cssfui,  they  we-c  finally  defeated  and  scaliawd  at  Both- 
well-bridge. 

A.I).  lOfT).— On  as(  ciKliiig  tin  throne,  .Jam<  s  If.  professed  his  intention 
to  8U()port  the  uoveni'iirnt,  iii  cliundi  and  st:ite,  an  by  law  esiablished  ; 
yet  his  prcdileciion  fo,  '•■  catholic  religion  was  evident  in  hi-  very  first 
acts.  (;(nupliaiii  as  the  SiMUlish  parliainem  was  in  what  related  ni  thcii 
civil  liberties,  ihey  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  liieir  religious  princi|)le8. 
On  this  point,  indeed,  the  people  of  Scoll  md  were  uiiaiiiminis,  and  when 
thcv  heard  of  the  landing  of  tin;  prince  of  Oracge,  and  read  Ins  di  clarntion 
in  (avmir  of  hbeity  and  In  support  of  law,  they  bulb  il  Ins  advent  with  joy. 
The  nobles  bcg,,n  to  intrigue,  the  popnlare,  iii  their  /e.il,  broke  oiil  into 
insurrection  against  the  calliolics  at  Kdiulungb.  and  all  classes  loiike(j| 
up  to  the  jirince  of  Omige  as  the  deliverer  of  the  two  nations  from  popish 
domiiiKiii  William  I'msiilted  several  of  the  Scoti^li  nobles,  clergy,  anil 
(Ti'iiirv,  regarding  the  stale  of  I'leir  connlrv.  and  issued  circnl  ir  leliers. 
BUinmouinir  a  coiiveniinii  w  Kdmburgh,  mi  the  -.'ed  of  .March,  ins't,  When 
Ihey  met  lliey  decided  Iliat  kind  James,  by  his  abuse  of  power,  bad  for- 
fciled  llie  riuhts  to  the  crown,  and  immeiliaiely  dei  hired  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange  to  be  king  nnl  ijuc-n  of  Srilbnid.  This  nc|.  which 
pvolved  such  mighty  ,oiise(|iienc'es,  wis  allended  by  a  dcclaraljim  oj 
tiieir  Wfon|,'»  and  rights.    Former  iiisurrcclions,  though  aecoiiipaiiied  bv 
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many  iiiiseliicfs,  passed  away  wiilioiit  ;iriy  advuntage  to  the  nation, 
Thougli  ilie  revolution  of  1C8!)  brought  with  it  a  civil  war,  it  was  the 
means  of  strengthi'ning  tho  conslitution,  of  proserviiig  public  liberty,  and 
securing  private  rights.  Tiie  prusbyterian  church  was  now  c  reoled  on 
the  ruins  of  episcopacy,  the  prerogative  was  restrained  to  its  proper 
functions,  and  many  salutary  laws  for  promoting  domestic  economy  were 
enacted. 

Although  tlip  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  it 
must  not  he  forgotten  there  was  a  considerable  party  that  remained 
attached  to  the  exiled  f.iinily  of  the  Stuarts ;  audit  was  found  to  be  no 
easy  mailer  to  reconcik  the  Highlanders  to  the  expulsion  of  theirancienl 
race  of  inoiiarchs.  Many  of  them  were  in  open  slate  of  rebellion.  How- 
ever, in  August,  1C92,  a  proclamation  of  indenwiity  had  been  passed  to 
such  insiirucnts  as  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment (in  or  Ixfciic  ill';  last  day  of  December.  The  last  man  to  submit 
was  MacdonaM  nf  (Jlencoe,  and  he,  owing  to  the  snows  and  other  inter- 
ruptions which  lie  met  with  on  the  road,  did  not  reach  Inverary,  the 
county  town,  in  time,  and  the  benefit  of  (he  indemnity  was  tluM'efore  strict- 
ly  fori'iil<'d.  Wdliam  was  mformed,  and  fidly  believtMl  that  Macdomild  of 
Glencoe  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  i)aciricalion  of  the  Highlands,  and  a 
warrant  <if  military  execution  was  procured  from  him  against  the  unl'ortu- 
Malc  clucf  and  his  whole  tribe.  A  detachment  of  soldiers,  oiu'  hundred 
and  twenty  in  nuntber,  cominaiuled  by  Captain  Campbell,  wa.«  ordered  on 
the  1st  iif  February,  to  repair  to  (i|enco<',  where  they  were  iinartered  for 
a  fortnight  among  the  inliahilanis  of  that  sequestered  vale.  ()n  the 
evening  of  the  13tli  orders  arrived  to  attack  the  Macdonalds  wlule  asleep 
at  midnight,  and  not  to  suffer  a  man  lo  esi'ap(>  their  swords;  an  order 
wliicli  the  soldiers  obeyed  with  rulhlos  barbarity.  Tliirty-ciglit  persons, 
among  whom  were  (ilencoe  and  his  wife,  thus  mercilessly  perished  ;  the 
rest,  al. Mined  by  the  report  of  the  iniiskeiry, escajied  to  the  lulls,  and  were 
only  pitserved  from  desirnrtion  by  a  tempest  that  added  te-  the  horrors  ol 
the  niglil.  The  carnage  was  siic'cedeil  by  rapiiu!  and  viesolatioii ;  the 
houses  wi  I'c  bunieil  lo  llic  gioiiiid,  and  women  ai.d  children,  stripped 
nak'd,  were  left  to  dieiifi-idd  and  hunger.  This  horrible  massacre  excited 
umvirKal  exoiatioii,  and.  iiaiiirally  enough,  rendered  the  g>iveriiment  of 
Wdlium  odious  to  the  iiighlanders. 
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CIIAPTKR  VT. 

UNION  OF  TIIR  TWO    KINODOMH. 

William  III.  died  in  1702,  by  which  the  crowns  of  the  two  nalloiis 
♦ev«)Ived  i>u  Anne,  wlioaMHiired  the  par, 'anient  that  she  would  suppctrt  the 
fuvernineii'  is  llieii  estabMied  Hut  tliev  refused  lo  tolerate  episcopacy, 
and  they  di  <  iiied  I  i  I'oueiir  iti  ux.oiiting  tiie  tirotestant  Miccessioii  for  the 
crown;  nay,  tliey  issued  :t  drrlaraiion  wliirli  intimated  a  pur|iose,  in  ease 
tt  iut^  di'iMMie  of  the  crown,  lo  appoint  a  dillerenl  sovereijjii  from  whoinso- 
•v»«r  iiiighl  I**-  the  Knalish  king  The  Knglish  statesmen,  forseeing  wliiit 
tliM  wiiH  lik^'ty  to  prodiier,  leconimended  the  appointment  of  conimissioii- 
^r»  lo  treat  iw  ,i  union  lielvvteo  the  two  kingdoms.  Instead  of  regardiiij< 
it  »i  m\  idenliieatioii  xf  the  mtrresi  ol  both  kingiloms,  the  people  generally 
C4M)Sldi'ri-d  it  *«  a  total  xiirreiul<'r  of  their  nideiiendeiice  mto  the  hanils  ol 
M  powerf'ij  ri«  «l.  A<ldresses  aK»«iist  il  were  presenleil  from  all  ipiarters, 
aivl  ill  M'ViTai  |>lai-i  H  thf  popidm «  row  in  arms,  and  formed  tlieinselvcs 
into rrgniK  iit<  4ir  horse  ,.iid  fool  III  ord<r  to  opjiosi'  the  uiiioii.  Nor  were 
the  ifitiiMieo'i^l  p.4rl  of  the  ( ommiiiiit  v,  who  were  siippoeiei!  to  benrlll 
torijely  by  ji,  ■aii'fied   !>y  jIh  lermi«-     Notwitlistandma;  every  opposition, 
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however,  the  treaty  of  union  was  ratified  by  I'otI;  parliaments,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1707,  the  le.'fislativc  union  (if  Kni;land  and  Scotland  was 
ratified. 

For  several  years  the  union  was  unproductive  of  those  advantages  which 
were  at  first  expected  ;  no  new  manufactories  were  attracted  to  Scotland, 
and  commerce  grew  more  hmguid  than  ;)efore.  Uut  by  a  '•onsiderable 
assimilation  of  the  laws  to  those  of  liiitrhmd,  the  courts  of  justic(!  were 
beder  regulated,  and  legal  redress  more  easily  obtained,  while  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  subjecting  prisoners  to  the  torture  was  abolislied.  It 
was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  that  no  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  ;  that  the  conunercial  laws  and  customs  should  be  tho 
same  ill  all  parts  of  the  united  kingilom;  thai  the  Scotch  royal  burghs 
should  retain  all  their  ancient  privileges;  and  that  no  person  should  be 
deprived  of  those  hereditary  rights  and  ofTices  w  hich  they  had  enjoyed  by 
the  laws  of  Scotland.  liooking  at  these  and  other  conditions  of  ilie  union, 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  Scotch  would  abandon  pn'Juiiices  that  ought  to  be 
obsolete,  and  resolve  to  profit  by  the  eonnexiou,  they  would  soon  have 
ample  opportunity  of  so  doing  ;  while,  on  the  part  of  Kngland,  it  was 
evident  that  the  zi'alous  co-o[)eralion  of  her  northern  neighbour  in  times 
of  war  ninst  tend  to  the  security  of  the  whole  island,  and  in  peace  contri- 
bute to  its  commercial  importance.  Queen  .\iine  died  on  the  1st  of 
August,  171t,  n.iul,  under  tlie  act  of  settlement,  the  united  crown  was 
transfcric'!  to  CJeorgc  f. 

We  conceive  it  to  he  unnecessary  to  carry  the  general  narrative  beyond 
this  period  ;  the  affairs  of  Scotland  being  henceforth  detailed,  in  eoinmoii 
with  those  of  Knglaiid,  in  the  history  of  liiat  country.  Uiii.  in  concluding 
this  sketch,  it  a()pears  reciuisile  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  peculiarities 
which  attach  to  matters  eeclesinstical.  In  l.')(iO,  the  Uoinan  catholic 
religion  was  al.olished,  and  the  rcformatiini  was  sanctioned  by  act  of  par- 
liaiuenl ;  the  distiiigiii^iiiig  tenets  of  the  Scotch  chnrcli  having  been  (irst 
enil'oilied  In  the  foniuilary  of  faith  allribiiled  to  .loliii  Kiiox,  wlio  had 
adojitcil  the  doctrines  of  (Calvin,  esiahlished  at  (Jciieva.  (icneial  assem- 
blies at  tliat  time  began,  and  eonlinued  to  meet  twice  every  year,  for  the 
•pace  of  twenty  years;  after  whiidi  they  were  aniual.  From  l.')72  to 
15'J2,  a  sort  of  cpiscojiacy  ])rcvailed  in  ilie  church,  while  rie  ecclesiastical 
form  of  government  was  presli\tcrian.  Meaiiliine,  the  dignilar  ■  s  of  tho 
ehureli  and  the  indilily  monopuli/.ed  the  revenues  of  the  elinreh,  and  left 
Ihe  reformed  clergy  iii  a  stale  of  indig<'nce.  .After  much  deli'.ieralion,  tin; 
prote.-^laiit  leaders  resolvnl  to  prov  iile  u  st;ite-uiaiiilenance  fur  their 
leachers,  aii>l  the  following  plan  was  iidoiited.  Two  thirds  of  all  ecclesi 
Mtical  hciiefieer  were  reserved  to  the  present  possessor,  and  to  the  crown 
the  remainder  was  annexed,  out  of  which  a  coinpcteiit  subsistence  was 
|o  be  as-ii4iied  to  the  protestaiit  eh;rgy.  lint  the  reveiiii.'  thus  appropri 
^ed,  tn>itead  of  being  duly  applied,  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  In 
to87,  ill  the  iPiialiemiti  d  ehun  li  lauds  were  iiliiiexed  to  the  crown  ami 
M  ii'hes  alone  vverc  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  ltisho))s 
^ntiniied  till  I.')!'--,  when  presbyteriaii  goveruiiieiit  was  established  by  an 
tet  of  |iarliaiiient,  and  a  divisimi  was  nmde  of  the  i  hiirch  into  syiio  Is'and 
presbyteries.  Ihil  the  king,  desirous  of  having  tlie  power  of  the  liiMhops 
restored,  as  a  bahiiicc  to  the  nobles  i;;  jiarliaincnt,  prevailed  on  a  in  ij.  Mty 
of  tlw  clergy,  in  l.ViT  and  l.Vif^,  to  iignc  that  sinnc  ministers  slnndil 
represent  the  chiindi  i;i  parliament,  iiiid  tliat  there  should  he  constant 
moderatnrs  in  preshytenes.  Ity  an  ad  of  parliamciil  in  U'.Oi;,  the  teinpo- 
raliiies  i)f  bishops  were  restored,  , mil  they  Vvcie  allowed  a  seat  in  jiar- 
liamenl ;  and  ijiii^  the  presbyienan  government  was  overturned.  Hnl 
episcopacy  at  leng'h  grew  ai  obiioxiims  to  tin'  jicople,  that  in  lOH'),  pre- 
lacy  was  dechired,  >)y  a  eonvinllon  of  e^t.iies,  to  be  a  national 
which  ought  to  be  .iliohshed  ,  and  iii  tin   foUowitnf  yi  ar  tie 


grii  vance, 
l)ri  sli\  lenati 
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governnieiu  was  restored  iind  established  by  parliament ;  and  the  genera, 
assembly  met,  after  it  had  been  disc()ntinue<i  fram  the  year  652.  Hitlier- 
lo  the  provision  for  the  niaintennnee  of  tlie  clergy  was  inadequate,  but 
their  stipends  were  now  raised  anil  rejjulated  by  the  price  of  gram. 

The  Presbyterian  church  guvernment  afterwards  secured  in  the  treaty 
of  union,  is  founded  on  a  parity  of  ecclesia.siieal  authority  among  all  its 
presbyters  or  pastors,  and  modelled  after  the  Calviiiistie  plan,  wiiicli 
Knox  recommended  to  his  countrymen.  This  form  of  goveriunent 
excludes  all  pre-eminence  of  order,  all  ministers  being  iield  equal  in  rank 
and  power.  In  matters  relating  to  discipliiu!  a  pastor  isasisted  by  eiders, 
who  ought  to  be  selected  from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  consistent 
of  the  parishioners,  but  have  no  right  to  teach  or  dispense  the  sacraineiits. 
'I'licjr  proper  ollice  is  lo  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  cate. 
cliise  iiiM  risit  the  sick.  Tliey  lila;\vise  discharge  the  olTice  of  deacons 
by  ni<iiia;;iiig  the  funds  for  the  maiiitenanee  of  the  poor  within  their  dis. 
trills.  The  elders  and  ministcr.s  comijose  what  is  ci'lled  iikir/i  or  church- 
session,  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  judicature  in  Scotland.  When  a  parish, 
loner  is  convic'ted  ■'immoral  conduct,  the  church-session  iiitlicts  soiiie 
ecclesiastical  censi;r>?.  if  a  person  considers  himself  aggrieved,  he  may 
appeal  to  the  (.iesbytery,  which  is  the  next  superior  court.  The  minislcis 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  contiguous  parishes,  with  one  ruUng  elder 
chose'i  iialf  year'y,  out  of  (wery  ciutrch-sessiou,  consliuite  what  is  eallcil 
■A  prcstytcri/,  whicli  has  cogiiizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its 
bouuus.  Si/U:"is  are  compos(Ml  of  several  presbyteries,  and  of  a  ruliiiL; 
elder  from  every  church-session  within  thfir  bounds.  They  revimv  thi' 
proceedings  of  presbyteries,  and  judge  in  rofiTences,  complaints,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  inferior  court.  Hut  their  decisions  and  acts  are  reversible' 
by  the  general  assembly,  ,vhich  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  and  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal. 
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France,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Remans  was  called  Gaul,  or  finlliii, 
cxtcmlt'd  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Khine,  arid  on  the  side  of  Italy,  beyoinl 
tli(^  Alps  lo  the  Adriatic,  that  which  was  situated  on  the  Italiaii  side  ol 
tilt!  Alps  being  iiame(l  Cjsalpit.c  (laul,  and  that  beyond  the  Alps,  Traiisiil 
pine  (taul.  The  part  of  Transalpine  Haul  ne.ircst  Upper  Itaiy,  ami 
Ntreichiii!{  alinig  i\w  M(  iliierr.iiican  iowanls  the  Pyrenees,  was  eomiuercil 
by  Fabiiis.  As  this  was  the  first  part  that  was  converted  into  a  Uoiniiii 
province,  it  was  called,  by  way  of  cinincnce,  the  I'nwinrm  (afterwanl* 
'•haniicil  into  Provence  )  It  was  bounded  by  the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  (ei'l 
the  Kl'.oiie.  ("a-sar,  who  coii(|iiercd  Transalpine  (iaul  at  a  later  iicriwl, 
found  It  divided  into  three  parts:  i.  Aijuitania,  extending  from  the  Pyr- 
enees to  ilie  (i.irMiiiic,  chieily  occii[)ied  bv  Iberian  trilu's  ;  l>.  (Jidlia  ('ellc 
ca,  from  the  (faroniie  tn  tlie  Seine  and  Marne  ;  .').  (Jallia  Heli;iea.  in  the 
no-ill,  cx'eiidiiig  to  tin-  Hliiiie.  Hut  )>ubsc(juently,  by  the  cominnnd  ol 
Aiigii-inH,  a  Very  dinVreni  and  miihIi  more  niiiiiite  division  of  the  country 
took  place,  whieli,  liowi-vi-r,  it  is  not  hen,'  in'ceiswry  to  describe. 
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The  Onul"  were  ^he  chief  branch  of  the  great  original  stock  of  Cells, 
ind  as  they  cadea  tt.iinselves  Gael,  the  name  Gaul  probably  thus  took  its 
rise.  A  "real  resemblance  appears  to  have  existed  among  all  the  Celts, 
and  although  they  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  there  were  but  few 
branches  that  were  perceptibly  dilTerent  from  each  other.  The  period  of 
their  earliest  migrations  is,  however,  too  remote  for  history,  and  inappli- 
cable to  our  present  object.  Caesar  represents  all  the  Gallic  tribes  as 
warlike,  going  always  armed,  and  ready  on  all  occasions  to  decide  their 
differences  by  the  sword;  as  a  people  of  great  levity,  and  litlli!  inclined  to 
jdlentjss,  but  hospitable,  generous,  coiifiiliiig,  and  sincere.  The  Druids, 
their  priests,  wlio  were  ihe  sole  depositaries  of  learning  among  them, 
were  indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  people  for  the  deference  they  paid 
to  them.  These  priests  nijcl  ilie  people  by  the  terror  of  their  anathemas  ; 
they  were  exempt  froii!  all  tribute  'o  the  state,  and  aboundeil  in  riclie.H. 
They  had  also  bards  or  poets,  who  composed  warsougs  to  aiiiniate  the 
combatants,  and  to  perjietuate  the  memory  of  their  heroes.  The  elders, 
or  si'iiators  of  their  towns,  tdgethtr  with  the  milit;iry  and  their  chiefs, 
formed  the  nobility;  these,  in  coiijuie'tion  with  the  priests,  possessed  the 
rlclies  and  the  power;  vassalage  and  misery  were  the  portion  of  the  com- 

moii;illv. 

Till!  iliM-ipiine  of  the  Honians,  and  the  genius  and  good  fortune  of  C;esar. 
triumphed  in  ten  years  over  the  valour  of  the  Gauls.  Ccdoiiies  li;id  com- 
menced the  work  of  subjiigation,  anil  conquest  completed  it ;  Gaul  beiMine 
a  Roman  province.  The  municipal  regulations, and  the  agriciilliirc  nf  the 
Romans,  soon  rendered  the  eoniitry  nourishing,  but  despotism  afterwards 
despoiled  it.  Thih  stale  of  things  continued  for  four  centuries,  when  the 
people  were  reduced  to  (he  lowest  dcpilis  of  misery,  impoverisheil  by  the 
proconsuls,  the  |)rey  of  factions,  and  alternately  passing  from  insurrection 
to  slavery,  under  tyrants,  who  were  perpetuiuly  ehaiigiiig.  IJiit  llie  "  in- 
cursions of  the  barb;iriaiis"  on  the  iioinan  territory,  had  by  this  time 
gre;illy  humbled  the  former  mistress  of  the  world.  The  civilization,  arts, 
and  literature  of  the  Romans  were  on  the  decline;  the  empire,  divided 
and  weakened,  was  falling  into  ruin,  disei[)liuo  was:  relaxed,  and  the  uloiy  of 
the  Uoman  name  f;ided  before  the  barbaric  hosts  that  IssuimI  from  the 
north  and  overran  the  five  provinces  which  had  nourished  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  'I'rajan  and  an  Antonine. 

Fcnir  hundred  years  after  the  Roman  conquests,  and  under  the  reign  of 
the  weak  Uoni'i.ous,  a  people  known  by  the  name  of  Franks,  from  Fran- 
couia  in  (iermaiiy,  abandoned  their  morasses  and  their  woods,  in  st  arch 
of  a  better  country.  Under  tiie  direction  of  tluir  king  i''i:iramond,  they 
ilie  Rhine,  and  entered  (iaiil,  but  earned  tlieir  arm*  no  furtliiT than 


lelgie  (Jaul.  that  part  of  modern  France  till  lately  called  tin;  Nei'erlands. 
Pharamond  died  soon  after  Ic  liad  elfected  the  seltlejuent.  The  loii({ 
Msts  of  kiiiifs  which  followeil  I'li;irainoiid.  ire  ilivided  into  three  races. 
TheA'/  >7  is  i-alled  the  Miirovinoian,  fruni  Meroviiis,  ihe  third  kiiiu  of  'he 
Pranks  ;  ii  pru  ineed  Iweiiiy-nnc  kiiii;s  to  France,  from  llie  ye;ir44i»t.o  the 
year  T.')l,  and  ended  wiih  '.'liilderic  III.,  surnamed  Ihe  Fnoiish.  The 
Mcmiil  race  began  with  Pepin,  m  lyor  of  the  [lalaee,  who  did  not  take  upon 
himself  the  tltliMif  king;  nor  diil  Ins  son,  the  celelinited  Ch.irles  Miriel. 
Pepin  tlii^  Short,  Ins  son,  depri'ed  Oliiideric  Ml.  nf  Ins  crown.  Tins  rac(!, 
called  the  ( ',\ni.(ix iNdUN.  gave  thirteen  kings  to  France  Ii  ;ii*qmred  iiiiieh 
glo''v  miller  Cli,irleinagne,  but  becam*'  verv  weak  under  bis  sui-cessors, 
and  lenniiiated  with  I, cms  V.,  called  liie  Slnggurd,  .ifier  ha  vtnir  possessed 
the  ihroiie  '2^'y  years,  iroin  7,)0  to  O-'T.  'I'lie  '''—''  race,  c.illed  tlie  <\ptt- 
TiNK,  ciiminenced  wiili  lliiirli  Capet, and  irave  m  France  thirty-three  ktnirs, 
who  reigned  rt'.fi  \«»ars,  iind  (inished  with  Louis  WI.,  who  wis  heheadt.'d 
Jiiniiarv,  ITf'J.  France  then  beci'i-.n  a  re|iiiblic,  which  liisieil  niiiil  Miy 
1604,  wl:en  it  was  trHimforined  iiit,-  an  e  cpire  by  Napoleon  lloiiaparte, 
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who  liiul  risen  on  ilu'  ruins  of  ilif  republic,  iind  h  "i  been  i.-iatoiu'  )■'  .ii.ce 
under  iho  appellation  of  chief  consul.  The  iinperi:il  tin  novvc  'er,  liiati  d 
but  ten  years,  Napoleon  hiiving  been  driven  from  his  ^:  i  peJ  '.iiioiio,  and 
Louis  XVIII    restored  to  the  tnrone  of  his  ani.'osto'-  , 

In  tr  iein<r  llio  obsenre  records  of  tlie  early  periods,  we  oenold  alternately 
wars  and  alliances  ainonij;  the  Honians  and  Flanks,  tin.  Visigoths,  and 
other  b.Trbarians  ;  an'bilioiis  generals  raised  I.)  power  b^  t.iO  imperial 
court,  but  quickly  ovoreoiiiniff  their  feeble  master.^,  and  calling  in  the  aid 
of  tlie  liarbaroiis  tribes  to  .-erve  the  ever-varyiii].'  purposes  of  their  per- 
sonal ambition.  'J'lie  western  cin[)irc  was  tlit;r.  dec' ling;  tlie  Sa.xons 
seized  upon  Anjou  and  Maine;  the  Hurgundiaiis  occupied  the  country 
ivear  liie  Seine  ;  the  (ioths  and  Visigoths  extended  their  dominions  as  far 
as  the  Loire;  the  Franks  and  the  Allni  inns,  branches  of  th  •  difTereiit 
hordes  which  issued  from  Germany,  contended  for  tne  possession  of  the 
iiortli ;  winle  the  Jlomans  or  (iauls  kept  the  other  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  conquest  of  (iiul  by  the  Franks,  the  laiids  were  distributed  among 
their  officers  ;  and  these,  with  the  clergy,  formed  the  first  great  coiuicils 
or  parliaments.  Thus  the  govcrmneiit  was  evidently  a  kind  of  mixed 
nionarehy,  in  which  nothing  of  inmncnt  was  transacted  without  the  grand 
coimcil  of  tlu'  nation,  consisting  of  the  principal  otlicers,  who  held  their 
l;!,ids  by  military  tenines.  It  ajipears,  indeed,  that  when  (iuid  became 
ii',e  possessKMi  of  northern  invaders,  it  did  not  acquire  that  degree  of  free- 
dom to  its  constitution  which  Hritam  received,  about  the  same  lime,  from 
conquerors  who  spnnig  from  the  same  comiiion  stock. 

The  Mirnvingian  Dynasty,  or  First  Race. 

A.  D.  420. — Pharamoiid,  the  first  king  of  the  Franks,  was  succeeded  by 
Clodio,  who  extciiilcd  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom.  Merovins  seemed  the 
aeqnisilions  of  bis  predecessor,  and  Childeric,  bis  son,  pushed  his  con- 
quests to  the  banks  of  the  river  Seine.  Clovis,  his  son,  and  the  inlientor 
of  his  ambition,  aggrandized  bis  kingdom,  and  so  far  extended  Ins  [lower, 
that  he  is  ranked  as  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  This  prince, 
the  first  of  the  Frank  kings  who  aad  embraced  Christianity,  brought  al- 
•iiost  all  the  (iaiils  inider  Ins  gov(  rnnient.  lie  parted  bis  dominions,  before 
he  died,  between  his  ididdren.  ("lovis  owed  bis  conversion  to  (Miristianity 
from  his  marriage  with  a  ''Julstian  princess  of  Spain,  and  liis  example 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  I'raiiks,  who  until  that  time  had  been  pagans. 
He  was  bapii/ed  with  great  splendour  in  the  cathedral  at  Klieims,  on 
which  occasion  the  king  granie.l  freedom  to  a  number  of  slaves,  and  re- 
ceived the  tiih.'  of  "  Most  (Christian  King,'"  whicdi  has  ever  sinc(;  been  re- 
tained by  the  inonan  I'.s  of  France,  ('liarles  1.,  the  youngest  an!  most 
barbarous  of  tlie  sons  of  ("lovis,  and  the  last  survivor  of  them,  at  liie  time 
of  his  death  possessed  the  whole  of  France  ;  bis  dominion  extended  from 
the  banks  of  '.he  Flbe  to  the  sea  of  Aipiitaine,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  laul 
fnnn  the  .Sclnddt  to  the  smirees  of  the  Loire.  At  his  death  he  divided  it 
among  his  four  sons.  The  kingdom  was  soon  after  rendered  miserabli, 
fnmi  the  jealousy  of  two  ambilions  women,  Uut  queens  Fredigonde  and 
IJnmehaut.  The  former  was  a  jirodigy  of  boldness,  of  wickedness,  and 
genius,  iiid  gained  several  battles  in  person;  the  other  is  described  as  a 
woman  who,  under  the  exterior  graces  of  beauty,  practised  the  worst  of 
vices,  and  expnited  her  crimes  by  a  shocking  death. 

A.I)  tjl3. — (Jlolaire  II.,  the  worthy  son  of  I'redigondo,  became  sole 
monarch  of  France.  I'nder  this  prince  the  mni/nrs  of  Ihf  palarr  began  to 
have  considerable  powi  r,  which  increased  iindi  r  |)agohe>t  I.,  and  becaniu 
excessive  under  Clovis  II.  and  his  sneeessors.  We  si  e  in  the  first  r.ico 
hl'le  more  than  the  shadows  of  kings,  winle  their  iniiiislers  governed  ami 
tyrannized  over  the  people.  I'epin  Herist  il,  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
fjlnlderic  the   Foolish,  seued  the    whole  authority.     Ili.s  son,   Cliarlei 
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Martel,  a  V)old  and  enterprising  warrior  and  great  politician,  with  more 
ambition  even  ilian  his  fattier,  increased  his  power  by  ins  brilliant  achieve- 
menls.  and  governed  France  under  the  title  of  dnke. 

The  CarloDingian  Dynasty,  or  Second  Race. 

As  mayor  of  ihe  palace,  Cliarles  Martel  had  long  exercised  the  snveroigti 
power  in  the  name  of  Childeric,  a  wiMk  and  indolent  prince.  The  Sara- 
o.Mis,  w!io  had  made  iheinselves  masters  of  I'lc  soiiili  of  France,  penelra- 
tiU:.  into  the  lieari  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  Iciigih  Piuirely  defeated  by 
him,  n  one  great  battle,  Ibmrlit  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  which  lasted 
seven  .';.ys,  and  in  which  ."iOO.OOO  .Moslems  were  slain.  In  conseipieiice 
of  this  S|  l(!ndi  •'  victory,  h(;  was  considered  the  champion  of  Christendom, 
and  siicn  \/as  IhS  pupidanty,  that  with  the  cons(Mi!  of  the  pe(.ple  he  as- 
sumed the  (i,>i.Tini(>i:  of  France  :  for.  having  a  victorious  army  at  his  roin- 
niand,  he  not  iniy  deposed  the  king,  but  rendered  himsidf  an  absolute 
prince,  by  depn.'i.'g  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  their  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

A.  n.  750. — '  lis  s">.i  Pepin  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  but  restored 
the  privileges  of  the  •..tbility  and  clergy,  on  their  agreeing  to  exclmle  the 
former  race;  of  kings.  Me  also  divided  the  provinces  annmg  his  principal 
nobility,  allowing  lliem  to  exercise  sovereign  authority  in  their  respective 
goveniineiits,  till  at  liing.l.  iissiiming  a  kind  of  independency,  tliev  only 
acknowledged  llie  king  as  'iieir  head,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  niniieroug 
jiriiieipalities,  and  their  scvtval  parii  one.its,  e\ery  province  retaiiine.r  tlio 
same  lonn  of  govrmrient  tha'.  I'al  i-'i'en  exercised  in  the  whole;  and  no 
laws  were  niaije,  or  taxes  raised,  vvill.oet  the  concurrence  of  the  (der;;y. 

A.  n.  ~'i8. — Charles,  bis  son,  ciJIed  ('hai-leinagne,  was  valiant,  wise,  and 
victorious.  Me  conipiereil  Italy,  (ierinaii",  a.id  part  of  Spain,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  of  llie  Uomans  (the  western  empire),  by  Po[)e  Leo  III. 
He  established  a  regular  and  popular  government,  compiled  a  code  of  lnws, 
favoured  the  arlsand  scieiwes.  and  dieil  wil!i  th(^  glory  of  being  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  and  f'-ared  by  his  eiieimes.  Louis  I..  Ie  Delxniiiaire,  the 
only  siirviviii;r  son  of  Charlemagne,  began  his  reign  with  the  most  rnel 
executions.  Ilisclii  .bcii  revolieil  against  him,  he  was  eomptdled  to  do 
public  pen  nice,  ami  u  dareil  to  have  forlVi'C'd  the  imperial  digniiy.  Tho 
Norm. Ills  renewed  their  incursions  au'l  Itieir  ravmes  uiidei  <'barlestt.e 
Bald,  besii'ged  i'aris  in  the  reign  of  Ci;arles  the'  Cross,  and  at  Iciil'iIi  r  b. 
tallied  a  lixed  I'Stabu-tiincnt  uudci  t'liarles  the  Simple.  The  royd  lit- 
thonty  beeainc  weakened,  while  the  [lower  of  the  lords  considerably  xlg. 
menled  ;  the  iinpcri.il  (Inriiily  was  already  lost  to  th(!  house  of  (':ii  irle* 
niagiie,  and  it  was  soon  ((diowed  by  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  France 

First  Buanch — T/ic  Capclinc  Dynashj,  or  Third  Race. 

*.  D.  0S7— After  lb'  dealli  of  Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Carloviiigian 
race.  Hugh  C;ipet  nsiiv;),.,!  the  ilirone.     This  Hugh  was  the 
Robert,  whom  the  Freach  had  (di'clcd  ki 
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Sinifile.      Ills  f.ilhiT  had  rei.dered  imnself  iinicli   resfieeted   bv  the  iiaiir 
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inilefendmg  Pans  against  the  .iltarks  of  the  barUiViaiis.  Hugh  C.ipet 
inheriting  the  v.dourof  ms  ancestors,  saved  France  iiiidcr  I/)lhain>.  Thij 
family  possessed  the  v'  hies  of  P.uis  and  of  Orleans;  and  these  two 
cities,  by  their  situ, iiion  on  the  l.inre  ami  the  .Seine,  were  the  strongest 
buKvarksof  the  moaarehy  against  the  Norurins.  Hugh  associated  his 
son  Robert  in  iIk^  kingdom.  Rnhert,  as  |Misiilanimons  as  Ins  lather  was 
courau'eoiis,  reunited  the  dncliy  of  Diiiguiidy  to  the  crown,  hut  Ins  weak- 
ness i.iriiislied  his  virtues. 

A.  II.  i:t.n.— Henry  I.,  who  h.ad  the  misfortune  to  see  his  own  tnothei 
irined  aguiiist  jiini,  to  dcpiivu  liiiii  of  his  crown  ami  give  it  to  Ins  brother. 
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with  iTic  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  forced  Jiishrottmr  to  content 
himself  with  Burgundy,  which  this  braiicii  of  the  royal  family  possessed 
300  years.  At  this  period  the  tyranny  of  feudalism  was  at  its  lieight. 
Ov(  rwlielmed  with  services,  toils,  and  subsidies  of  all  sorts,  imposed  hy 
the  military  or  the  ecclesiastics,  the  people  fought  only  to  rivet  their 
chains  more  firmly.  Tnose  who  lived  in  the  (Mnintry  were  called  villeins; 
those  of  the  cities  and  towns,  bourgeois.  ?.'eiliier  of  them  could  labour 
but  for  the  advantage  of  their  lords,  who  often  quartered  their  military 
relamers  upon  them.  Among  theniseWes  the  lords  were  equally  fero- 
cious ;  their  declarations  of  war  extended  to  relations  and  allies,  and  the 
quarrel  of  a  single  family  was  sufficient  to  involve  :■.  whole  community  in 
the  fiercest  war  for  years  together.  Thus  France  became  one  vast  field 
of  blood,  and  perpetual  carnage  at  length  wearied  even  ferocity  itself. 

A.  D.  1000. — The  long  reign  of  Philip  I.,  son  of  Henry  I.,  is  an  ei)ocli  of 
remarkable  events.  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  crossed  the  channel, 
and  effected  the  conquest  of  Kngland  in  1006,  where  he  established  his 
own  rigorous  modification  of  the  feudal  regime,  and  had  also  ihe  firmness 
to  refiiBc  homage  to  tlie  pope.  A  jest  of  the  king  of  France  on  the  obesity 
of  William  kindled  a  war,  from  which  may  be  dated  a  long  continued 
enniiiy  between  France  and  Kngland. 

A.  D.  1108. — Philip  was  succeetled  by  his  son,  [.ouis  the  (Jross.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  insurrections  of  his  lords  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  insurrections  were  the  more  tronblo- 
some,  as  they  were  secretly  fomented  by  the  Knglish  king,  that  by  weak- 
ening the  power  of  France  his  duchy  of  Normandy  might  be  the  more 
secure.  These  wars  between  the  two  countries  were  often  interrnpled 
by  treaties,  but  as  often  re-lighted  by  national  ambition  and  antipalliy. 
Louis  the  Young,  unfortunate  in  the  crusades,  at  his  return  re|iudiated  his 
wife,  in  whose  right  he  inherited  Guienne  and  Poictou.  Hedic(l  in  IIHO, 
and  was  succec^ded  by  his  sou,  Philip  11.,  surnamed  the  August.  Philip 
II.  defeated  .lolm,  king  of  Enuland,  and  wrested  from  him  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou.  He  then  went  on  the  crusade  with  Richard  ("epur-ile- 
Linn,  to  rescue  JiTUsalem  from  the  Saracens.  The  two  kings  snececilcd 
only  in  taking  Acre,  and  Philip,  on  his  return,  treacherously  invaded 
Normandy  during  Richar'i's  absence. 

A.  D.  11223. — Philip  AiigiiHtus  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  VIIL, 
surnained  the  Lion.  I  lis  f,hort  reign  was  not  marked  by  any  great  eveiilH, 
but  he  distinguished  it  by  enfiaiudiisiiig  a  great  number  of  serfs  or  villeins. 
He  signalized  his  courage  against  the  English,  and  died  of  a  conlagioiia 
distemper,  at  the  agi;  of  thirty-nine  years. 

A.  n.  ri'JO. — Louis  IX.,  surnamed  for  his  piety,  Saint  Tjouis,  having  do 
feated  the  king  of  Fngland  and  many  of  the  grand  vassals  of  France,  ;il 
Taillcburg,  conducted  an  army  to  Palestine,  took  Dainielta  in  Egypt,  ami 
distinguished  himself  at  Massous,  where  he  was  taken  i)risoner.  lie  was 
a  friend  to  the  indigent,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Cliristiaii  ndigiuii. 
He  di(!d  befon;  Tunis,  where  he  had  gone  upon  a  .'■■ecoiid  crusade  against 
the  infidels.  Philip  III.,  surnamed  the  Hold,  his  son,  was  proclaimi'il 
king  by  the  army;  he  was  liberal,  benevolent,  and  just,  but  disjilayed  no 
■triking  abilities.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  Ihe  Fair 

A.  n.  1235. — Philip  IV.,  surnamed  h;  I5el,  or  tli(!  Fair,  I'clebrated  for  Ills 
disputes  with  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  Pope  lioniface  VIII.,  abolisliid 
the  order  of  the  Temidars,  reduced  the  Flemings,  and  made  the  seat  (it 
the  parliament  pcrinauent  in  Paris.  He  was  of  a  liv<'iy  disposition,  hiil 
cruel  and  unfeeling,  and  employed  ministers  who  possessed  his  defi  (•ts, 
without  his  good  qualities.  In  his  reign,  the  states-gener.il,  or  reprcsriita- 
lives  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kiiig<!(,>in.  Ihe  nobility,  idcrgy,  and  ciiiii- 
monalty,  were  first  assembled.  Plulip  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  .soil, 
Louis  X.,  during  whose  reign,  which  was  short,  the  people  were  bunlcif  1 
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with  imposts.  The  two  brothers  of  Louis,  IMiili|)  the  J.oiiK  iilKI  nimrles 
IV.,  followed  successively.  Philip  signalized  himself  by  it  iiiimber  of 
wise  reinjlations  III  tlie  courts  of  justice.     Charles  ftdlowed  iiir*  brother's 
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at  Oress)  and  Calais.     In  tins  reign  Daupliiny  was  ainie.\eil  to  Ihe  ei'own 
of  France. 

A.  I).  l.l.'iO.— -.loliii,  a  brave  prince,  but  wilbout  geninx  im'  polilie.il  dis- 
cernment, succeeded  Philip.  He  conliiiued  to  war  iigmnHl  j'liiuhiild,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  bailie  of  Poitiers,  Tlie  klnudoin 
became  the  lliealr(^  of  fa<ttioiis  and  (larnage,  .iiid  was  drained  of  iit^  viihialiles 
lo  ransom  the  king.  lie  had  slipiilaled  for  thiM'essiiin  of  one  Ihlid  of  Ihe 
kingdom,  and  3,00i),000  of  gold  crowns.  Not  being  able  to  niJHt'  iIiin  eiior- 
iiious  sum,  John  vcduntarily  iciuriied  to  London,  and  died  noon  idler, 
A.  I).  13(i4.  His  son,  Charles,  surnamed  the  Wise,  NUeeeeded  him. 
Charles  V.,  seconded  by  Du  Giiesclin,  constable  of  France,  uventini  Oie 
lionunr  of  the  nation,  and  re-established  order  in  the  stale,  I'lvtMyilimg 
wore  a  new  face  under  this  king,  who  was  wise,  hiborioui*,  uiul  m'onoiiii* 
cal ;  a  friend  to  the  arts,  to  letters,  and  to  virtue. 

A.  1).  l.'iHO. — Charles  VI.  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  France,  under  his 
goveriiineiit,  fell  into  ijrcat  disorder.  This  prince  having  IonI  Iii^  rcinoii, 
an. I  recovering  it  at  intervals,  mitliiiig  decisive  could  be  ed'cMeil,  Tlio 
Fiiglisli  kiiiir,  Henry  V.,  entered  France,  and  gained  the  batile  of  Auiiicoin't, 
Henry,  liy  treaty,  became  heir  to  the  crown,  but  died  a  few  days  lieloro 
("liarlCs  VI.  Henry  VI.  of  England  was  crowned  king  of  Fniiiee  at  it 
very  early  age.  His  uncle,  .hdm,  duke  (d'  IhMJford,  acted  us  reyi  nl,  and 
during  liis  life  the  power  of  the  English  increased  in  Franett.  Aboii!  iliis 
time  .loan  of  Arc,  an  enthusiast  in  the  can.se  of  her  count ryi  reiiniiniiled 
the  valour  and  patriotism  of  the  French  nation  She  fonglii  Kcvetiil  bat- 
tles with  success,  but  was  ai  length  taken  at  Coinpiecim.,  mid  bnriil  .\n  ii 
witch,  by  order  of  the  English.  [.See  "Enolano,"  //(/ir/y  17)  ItniiiiK 
this  tiini',  (Charles  VH.  reigned  only  over  a  pari  of  France.  Hut  iIm'  duke 
of  Dcilftn-d  was  no  soimer  dead,  than  the  dukiMjf  Unrgundy  beeiime  recon- 
ciled with  Ch.irles.  Norm  indy.  (iuienne,  and  the  other  provineex,  wli',|.h 
nad  been  hehl  by  the  power  of  the  iluke  of  lledford,  acknowledged  ( 'lr,,rleii 
and  the  English  were  compelled  to  evacuate  France,  ("liinicN  V'lj,  was 
succeeded  by  Louis  XL,  his  rebellions  .ion.  He  esiablisheil  ih(.  pnxiM, 
He  was  a  bad  son,  and  as  bad  a  failier;  a  sev('re  prince,  bid  a  deep  pidil 
tician.  Some  important  changes  in  the  p(ditical  eondilioii  and  iIim  niaii- 
nets  of  llie  nation  were  produced  in  this  reign.  The  iiiyaj  pnwer  wiis  ex. 
tended  and  eon^oltdaled,  the  knights  and  nobles  assisliny  m  ||in,  beeiiiiHU 
il  gave  scope  for  their  exploits.  The  gendarmerie,  or  body  o|  pi'miiiMenl 
cavalry,  was  formed,  and  a  corps  of  foot  archers.  Cjiarlei.  VHI.,  ulio 
sucr.eedcil  him,  marri-'d  Anne  of  lirittany.  thereby  pmimu  an  end  lit  tlm 
last  of  the  gnat  feudal  fiefs  of  France.  He  ri^stored  lo  Ferdinand  V.  ( 'ar 
dagne  and  l<(nissill.m.  He  was  an  amiable  prince,  and  his  dtuuli  wtiM  con 
Ridercd  as  a  public  loss. 
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THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY 


The  House  of  Valois- Orleans. 

A.  u.  1495— Charles  VIII.  dying  wilhout  children,  Lonis,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, descended  from  Charles  V.,  ubtained  the  cruwn,  of  which  he  ap- 
peared wurthy  by  liis  guud  qualities  and  his  virti-es.  He  cumnienced  his 
reign  by  forgiving  his  enemies,  and  befriending  his  people.  He  conquered 
Milan,  which  he  afterwards  lost.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  conjoiiilly  with  the  king  uf  Arragon.  He  made  war 
also'  against  Hope  Julius  II.  "Oastf^u,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  chevalier 
Bayard,  greatly  distinguished  themselves;  but  the  French  were  obliged 
to  quit  Italy.  Louis  All.  acquired  glory  more  durable,  by  gaining  the 
love  of  his  people,  and  by  his  e.xtraordinary  affability,  than  by  his  wars. 

House  of  Valois  Amjoulcme, 

A.  D.  151o. — A  prince  of  the  house  of  Valois-Angouleme  ascended  the 
throne  after  the  de^lh  of  Louis  XII.,  who  left  an  only  daughter,  married 
to  Francis,  count  of  Angouleine,  heir  to  the  crown.  Francis  defeated  the 
Swiss  at  Marignan,  reunited  Driitany  to  the  crown,  and  conquered  Lux- 
embourg. He  was  the  protector  and  the  promoter  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
great  encoiirHger  of  the  learned.  He  died  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  polite  prince  in  Knrope. 

A.  D.  1547. — Henry  II.  succeeded  Francis.  The  face  of  affairs  changed 
at  the  couimencenieni  of  the  reign  ol  this  prince.  He  joined  the  league 
of  the  protestant  princes  against  the  emperor,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Metz,  Toul,  anil  Verdun.  The  empi^ror,  (Charles  V.,  besieged  Melz; 
the  duke  of  Uuise  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  defeated  him  at 
Renti.  Henry  afterwards  entered  into  a  leajine  ajiainsl  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Spain,  and  Philip  II.  avenged  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards  at 
St.  Quintiii.  The  duke  of  OuisiMook  Calais  from  the  English,  and  the 
peace  of  Catcan  Cainbresis  terminated  the  war.  Francis  II.,  his  son, 
succeeded  to  the  throne — a  prince  without  any  remarkable  vices  or  vir- 
tues. He  was  married  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

A.  n.  l.jfiO.— Fran<  is  II.  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IX.  The  religious 
wars,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  previously  sown,  broke  out  with  fury  in 
this  reign.  The  massacre  of  Vitssi  was  the  signal,  and  FraiKM-  presented 
nothing  but  one  coiitimied  Scene  of  sanguinary  factions  for  years.  The 
massacre  of  St.  Uariholoinew's  day  citvered  the  land  with  the  bleed injr 
bodies  of  the  prole>tanis.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Uariholoinew,  orders  had 
been  sent  to  the  iioveriiors  of  provinces  lo  fall  upon  the  protcstants  in 
every  department  tliruuahoni  France;  and  though  an  edict  was  pnblislKui 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  assuring  them  of  llie  king's  piotcciiun,  and  that 
he  by  no  means  desigiicd  to  (exterminate  ilieni  because  of  tiieir  religion,  yet 
priv.tte  orders  were  sciil  of  a  nature  directly  contrary  ;  in  oonseijuence  of 
which  the  massacre  at  Paris  was  repealed  in  many  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  in  the  space  of  two  mnntlis  fifty  thousand  proleslants  were  cruelly 
butchered.  From  the  time  of  this  most  atrocious  order,  given  by 
Charles  himself,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  languished  wiili  bodily  pains,  until 
relieved  by  death,  k.  n.  l.^TiJ  (Charles,  dying  withinit  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Henry  III.,  who,  in  l.')7.'),  conclndcil  tliecelchraled 
"  edict  of  paciflcation"  *ith  the  protcstants  ;  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  liberty  of  eonscicnc',  nnd  the  public  exercise  of  religiim,  were 
granied  to  the  reformed,  wiiliont  any  oilier  restriction  than  that  ...cy 
sliould  not  preach  within  two  Icapues  of  Paris,  or  any  i  llier  place  where 
the  court  was.  This  edict  cau»eil  the  (iiiises  lo  fmin  an  associalinii 
culled  the  "catholic  league."  This  struck  at  the  very  rout  of  the  kinn's 
Hiitlinrily  :  for  as  the  prolestanis  had  already  llieir  chiefs,  no  ilie  callio> 
tics  were  fur  the  future  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  chief  of  the  league, 
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and  exeeiite  whatever  he  commanded.  Hence  arose  another  persecution 
of  tiie  proiesiants,  and  another  reconcUiation.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
king  perished  by  assassinaiion  at  the  hands  of  a  monk,  in  the  year  1588. 
Before  the  king's  death  he  nominated  Henry  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre, 
as  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Prance. 

Third  Dranch. — House  of  Bourbon. 

A.  D.  1580. — Henry  IV.  took  the  title  of  king  of  France  and  Navarre  . 
and  his  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious  disputes  which  had  so 
long  distracted  the  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  he  subsequently  promul- 
gated the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  winch  re-established  all  the  favours 
thai  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  reformed  by  other  princes.  He  was 
ackiiowledgi-d  by  the  lords  of  the  court,  but  opposed  by  the  catholic 
league,  wlii(;h  set  up  the  old  cardinal  of  Bourbon  as  king,  under  the  title 
of  Charles  X.  Henry  IV.,  with  a  small  army  and  little  money,  was 
obliged  to  conquer  his  kingdom.  He  raised  the  sie^e  of  Paris,  and 
defeated  the  duke  of  Mayeiiiie,  at  Arques  and  at  jvri.  After  this  success 
he  presented  himself  before  Paris,  and  before  Rouen,  which  places  he 
besiejfcd  in  form,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  them  by  the  duke  of 
Parma.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  assembled  the  states-general  for  the 
election  of  a  king  of  France  ;  but  the  victory  giined  by  Henry  at  Dreux, 
and  Ills  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion,  overthrew  all  their  projects, 
and  Paris  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  in  the  kingdom,  submitted  to 
his  government.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  retired  into  Burgundy  ;  but  the 
leaguers,  supported  liy  Spain,  were  still  in  opposition  in  Brittany.  Henry 
declared  wara<>aiiist  S|ialn,  and  defeated  the  Mpaiiish  army  at  Foniaine- 
Fraiicjoise.  With  the  assistance  of  his  sagacious  friend  and  miiiisier, 
Sully,  he  t-stablislied  order  in  the  tinaiiees,  and  in  every  department  of  the 
state  ;  and  while  intent  on  reducing  the  dangerous  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  rendering  si  ill  greater  service  to  the  people,  he  was  stabbed 
by  a  fanatical  priest  named  Ilavilliac  Thus  fell  the  greatest  prince  ever 
known  in  France— the  best  and  bravest  of  its  kings. 

A.  D.  I'ilO, — liOiiis  Xill.,  surnamed  the  .lust,  succeeded  Henry  IV 
Beiiis;  a  minor,  Mary  de  Medicis  was  declared  regent  (»f  the  kingdom,  and 
dispiMised  with  profusion  the  riches  which  Henry  had  amassed  to  render 
France  powerful.  The  queen's  favourite,  a  Florentine,  named  Coiicini, 
(foverncd  the  stale.  The  lords,  dissatisfied  with  the  pride  and  despotism 
of  lliis  stranger,  took  to  arms  ;  and  the  death  of  the  favourite  calmed  the 
intestine  division.  But  no  sooner  was  Concini  in  his  grave,  than  another 
favourite,  De  Lnynes  appeared,  possessing  more  power,  if  possible,  than 
the  former.  Louis  banished  his  mother  to  Blois.  The  celebrated  Riche- 
lieu, then  bishop  of  I<ucoii,  effei'ted  a  recoiiciliaii(ui  between  them,  and 
received,  as  a  reward,  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  proieslanls,  much  aggrieved 
by  the  catholics,  look  to  arms.  The  kinr  marched  agi'ust  them,  and  was 
viciorioiis  in  every  quarter,  exirept  at  Monlaiilwn,  from  whence  he  was 
obliged  10  retire  with  great  loss.  The  credit  and  ambition  of  Richelieu 
increased  daily,  until  he  was  declared  minister  of  the  state.  The  war 
was  renewed  with  the  proleHlanis,  and  Rochelle,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Calvinists,  was,  after  a  severe  conHid,  reduced  by  the  king.  Thequeen- 
motlier,  and  (iastoii  d'Orleaiis,  became  jealous  of  the  authority  of  Kicho- 
lieii,  and.  disgusted  with  his  pride,  left  the  kingdom;  and  the  duke  de 
Moiitinoreiii'i  was  beheaded  at  Toulouse.  Richelieu  died  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  ami  his  death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the 
King,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

\.  II.  I'M.I— Louis  .\IV.  being  only  six  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
ili'i|uceii,  Anne  of  Austrii,  was  declared  regent  of  ihe  kingdom,  niid  ap. 
poiiiieil  Cardinal  Maz.iriiie  in  ininisler.  (^oildo  defeated  the  emperor  at 
Kocroy,  at  Fnbourg,  at  Nordlingeii,  a:id  at   Lens "  and  these  successea 
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seconded  5y  those  of  Tiirenno,  determined  the  emperor  to  coiieliide  peace. 
The  Spaniards  still  continued  the  war.  The  young  king  took  the  field 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  arinies,  and  Slenay  und  Montmedi  were  the 
fruits  of  his  first  efforts  for  military  fame.  Peace  was  soon  after  con- 
cluded between  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  on  that  of  the  French.  The  cardinal  died  soon  after, 
leaving  the  finances  in  the  most  deranged  state,  and  the  navy  nearly 
ruined.  Louis  XIV.  now  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.  He  thirsted  for  glory,  and  had  the  discernment  to  choose  jrreat 
men  as  his  ministers.  Colbert  and  Louvois  filled  the  first  of!i(-es  of  the 
state.  The  finances,  the  commerce,  the  marine,  the  civil  and  military 
government,  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  experienced  a  happy  change.  The 
death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  occasioned  the  renewal  of  war.  Louis  head- 
ed his  troops,  showing  a  great  example  of  activity  and  courage  ;  and  his 
conquests  were  the  means  of  re-establishin;r  peace.  The  success  of  his 
arms  alarmed  the  neighbouring  powers,  who  entered  inio  a  defensive 
league  against  France.  Louis  again  took  the  field,  and  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Holland,  which  he  was  obliged  to  evacniate  through  the 
firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  sta  tholder,  afterwards  VVdIiam  111.,  king 
of  Great  Britain.  The  theatre  of  the  war  was  soon  after  changed,  and 
Francdie  Conipte  was  reconquered.  In  the  zenith  of  his  conquests, 
Louis  dictated  the  conditions  t)f  the  peace  of  Nimegucn;  but  this  peace 
was  soon  afier  infracted.  The  Spaniards  lost  Luxembourg;  Al^ners, 
Tripoli,  and  Geneva  were  bombarded,  and  obtained  peace  by  making 
reparation  in  proportion  to  the  offences  they  had  given.  The  princes  of 
Europe  formed  the  league  of  Augsburg  aganisi  Louis,  of  which  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  was  the  soul.  Louis  impoliticly  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nuntes,  thereby  depriving  himself  of  the  services  of  many  thousands  of 
his  best  and  niOMt  useful  subjects,  the  protestaiits,  whom  he  ihiew  into 
the  arms  of  his  enemies.  Having  so  done,  he  marched  against  the  allied 
powers.  He  took,  in  person,  Mons  and  Narnur;  and  under  Luxembourg, 
Calmat,  and  Vendome,  the  French  signalized  themselves  at  Fleurns,  ;it 
Sleinkirk,  at  Neiivinde,  at  Barcelona,  and  elsewhere.  Jnines  II ,  nf  Kiig- 
land,  having  abdicted  his  throne,  flew  to  Framte  ■■<  ■>  asylum;  and 
Louis  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  re-establish  him.  t.  was  made  at 

Ryswick,  and  Kurope  once  more  enjoyed  repose. 

I'eace  was  of  short  duration:  the  deaih  of  Chariis  il.  of  Spain  re- 
kindled the  flames  of  war.  Pliilip.  duke  of  Berri,  by  the  will  of  ilie  lale 
king,  was  named  heir  to  the  Spanish  thnnie,  which  he  ascended  by  the 
name  of  Philip  V.  The  emperor  claimed  the  crown  of  Spain  fur  lii.t  son. 
War  was  declared,  and  the  fortune  of  arms  appeared  to  have  abandoned 
Louis,  who,  as  well  as  Philip,  sued  for  peace  ;  but  the  terms  offered  by 
the  allies  were  so  hard,  as  to  excitt?  the  indignaiion  of  the  lloiirboiis. 
The  war  was  continued,  and  at  lenirih  terminated  in  favour  of  rranic, 
who  saw  Philip  in  peaceable  f)ossession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  scented 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecdu  in  I'l."?.  Two  years  afier,  Louis  died,  having 
reigned  seventy-two  years.  The  reign  ol  Louis  XIV.  hits  been  crelebralcii 
as  the  era  whudi  produced  everylhiiig  urcat  and  noble  in  France.  He  has 
been  held  up  to  tlx;  world  as  the  iniiniliccnt  piiiron  of  the  arts,  and  h 
prince  whose  conceptions  and  plans  were  ahv.iys  urand  and  dignified.  The 
true  character  of  kings  can  only  be  justly  det(>riniiicd  by  po^ttirily,  and 
the  reputation  of  this  celebrated  miniiiri'h  has  not  been  slrengibeiicd  liy 
time.  After  every  proper  tribute  of  applause  is  rendered  him,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that,  in  general,  he  rather  displayerl  a  preposlerons  vaiiiiy  iliaii 
true  iireatness  of  character,  which  has  been  productive  of  siieh  bimcfiil 
cfi'i  I'K./'tbat  the  decline  of  the  French  inoiiiirehy  may  s;iid  toluve  mainly 
originated  from  his  conduct.)  It  nni^t  be  admitted  that  in  the  earlier  yeari 
of  his  reign,  Louis  was  a  liberal  patron  of  'eiters.  aiu!  miny  of  the  niosi 
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celebrated  wrilori  floiiriNlied  i  as  Corneille  and  Racine,  the  two  greatest 
tragic  poetH  of  Kl'itlioe,  and  Mnliere,  the  first  comic  writer;  Boileau,  the 
satirist;  Fontninc,  Kenelon,  MiiHsiloii,  and  others.  The  dose  of  the  long 
career  of  LouIm,  oiien  Ntyb-d  by  the  French  "  the  great,"  was  disgraced  by 
gloomy  and  bigoted  iiiti'tlerHnre. 

A.  n.  I7l.'j,— IjOHIi*  XV.  Miceeedcd  his  grandfather  at  the  age  of  five 
years  and  ii  half.  Tint  re(feney  was  conferred  on  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  UrleaiiN,  uiidi>r  wIiodc  itiiopiceH  the  unfortunate  Mississippi  scheiue, 
planned  by  Law,  il  Ncolelmnm,  took  place.  The  king  took  the  gov- 
ernment upon  hiniNcIf  iit  the  age  of  flfieen,  and  appointed  Cardinal 
Fleury,  Ins  preceptor,  prime  minister.  The  emperor  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Kurope,  Himiii  mid  .Sardinia  united  with  France,  and  declared 
war.  Tlie  takingol  l»liilip»lmrg,  llie  victories  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  the  conqucHlii  of  |)on  Carlos,  put  an  end  to  this  short  war,  which 
gave  l.orniiiH)  lo  Fritnctt.  Tlio  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
plunged  Kurope  itgiiiii  into  war.  France  favoured  the  preleusioiis  of  the 
elector  of  Haviiriii,  'I'lm  comhiiied  armies  of  France  and  Bavaria  sub- 
dued Upper  AiiNfriil,  and  posHcsseil  themselves  of  Prague,  where  the 
elector  was  crowned  klil|t  of  Moln-niia.  Uut  a  sad  reverse  was  soon  after 
experienced,  AilHtriii  iind  iioliemiii  were  torn  from  Charles  VII.,  who 
liad  been  elected  empcritr  by  ihe  assistance  of  France;  and  peace  was 
demanded  of  lti«  liiiiiuurlnn  (|lleen,  but  refused.  Louis  XV.,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Cardlinil  Fleiiry.  governed  for  sinne  time  in  his  own  pirson, 
set  four  arm  in**  on  font,  hiiiI  inarched  into  Flanders,  lie  took  Meiiin, 
Ypres,  and  Furned;  wlillo  the  prince  of  Conti  signalized  himself  in  Italy. 
In  the  meiintiinn  AJNiice  wtis  iillueked;  Louis  flew  to  its  assistance,  and 
fell  sick  nt  Ment/..  Am  nooii  as  his  health  was  reestablished,  he  besciged 
Frihurg,  which  Niirreiidered,  Several  campaigns  followed  with  various  suc- 
cess, until  pc'icn  wiiN  miidiMil  Alx-la(;hapelleiii  n-lS.  VVariecomincnced 
in  n.l.'i,  between  tin*  Kiiullnh  and  Fr-nch.  In  (Jermanv  it  was  carried  oa 
with  advantage  lo  the  littler.  Hanover  was  taken,  and  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land made  the  eiipitiilatlon  of  (^losterseven  disgraceful  lo  the  Hiiulish. 
The  king  of  Piiixkiu  defiMiled  the  French  and  Auslrians  at  Rosbacli, 
which  insMiiiily  changed  Ihe  lace  of  affairs.  Hanover  was  retaken,  and 
the  French  beaten  lit  Crevcit,  by  the  |)riiice  of  Brunswick.  They  were 
defeated  at  Wiirbm'g,  Mild  ul  Miiii1eii,by  the  Knglisli,  who  proved  success- 
ful both  hy  Heii  mid  land.  Hpaln,  alarmed  at  the  many  coiupicsts  of 
their  arms,  joined  ii  confederacy  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Dour- 
boil,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  family  compact ;"  and  the  (lame  of  war 
raged  in  both  liemixpliereN,  lo  the  ulory  of  the  Fiiglish  nation,  and  the 
loss  of  tike  BourboilN,  The  peace  of  I'ti'l  put  an  end  to  this  war.  Oiiriug 
the  innirval  of  peace,  I.oiiIh  coiiimered  (Corsica,  after  a  desperate  siriisrgle 
on  the  part  of  thai  brave  iieople  for  their  independence,  under  P.iscal 
I'aoli.  He  died  in  1771.  He  was  a  ininceof  very  modcraic  parts,  and 
was  governed  in  a  great  iiieiiNiiro  by  his  mistresses  and  favouriies,  who 
also  governed  I'tance. 

A.  n,  1774.— Leui*  XVI,,  grandson  of  the  last  king,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  noimi  after  IiIm  ii ■^sion  married  Anioineiie.  princess  of  Aus- 
tria, He  regeiieraleil  (lie  marine,  much  weakened  by  the  successes  of  the 
Knglish  111  the  late  wuri  and  the  navy  of  France,  in  a  few  years  after  his 
BiicceHsion,  could  boaNi  of  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line.     He  assisted  ihe 

Ariglo-AmericmiH  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tlienioiher  c try,  winch  ihey 

effected;  but  it  wax  in  IIiIn  war  thai  ihe  seeds  were  sown  of  thai  revolu- 
tion which  provi'd  Ii|i«  riilii,  The  war  of  American  indepeiidi'iice  li.id,  ia 
truth, taught  the  people  of  every  country  to  know  their  power;  and  in 
France,  the  iiillneiice  of  the  noiiiliiy  and  the  crown  had  been  anniliil.ited 
by  ilieir  protligacy  in  the  preceding  reign.  A  set  of  powerful  hni  ncoier 
ant  writers  hud  nUoanNeii,  at  the  head  of  wlmm  were  Voltaire  and  Komi, 
lean,  who  jtlacked  all  exntllnglnslitiilioiis  with  a  wit  and  eloquence  that 
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made  them  popular.  The  taxes  were  most  unjustly  distributed,  the 
cler(.ry  and  iiobiiiiy  beinir  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  middling  classes 
and  tiic  poor  being  obliged  to  defray  the  whole.  'I'owards  the  clooe  o( 
the  year  179S,  when  famine  stared  the  miserable  peasants  in  the  face,  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  found  to  supply  the  enormous  expenses  which  were 
every  day  increasing.  The  king  was  advised  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Bti'.ti's  general,  a  measure  seldom  recurred  to  but  in  cases  of  the  gieatcst 
necessity.  The  slates-general,  consisting  of  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  others, 
assembled,  and  commenced  their  sittings  in  the  king's  royal  palace  at 
Versailles,  May  5th,  1780.  They  soon  discovered  the  situation  of  the 
country  ;  and  they  also  felt  their  power  and  their  conseauence,  from  the 
eyes  of  all  F'rance  being  directed  to  their  procreedings.  '1  hey  bound  them- 
■elvcs,  by  an  oath,  never  to  separate  until  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  rei;eneralion  of  public  order,  were  established  and  fixed  on 
a  solid  basis.  They  declared  themselves  inviolable,  by  a  majority  of  493 
against  3'1 ;  and  seemed  |)assionately  in  love  with  freedom  and  their 
country.  The  celebrated  Neeker  was  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  re- 
tired from  France.  A  stale  of  universal  agitaiion  was  now  on  ihe  eve  of 
connneiKfing;  an  awful  scene  approached,  from  which  wc  dale  the  French 
revolution-  The  citizens  of  Paris,  who  had  assembled  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, the  ISth  of  July,  1789,  in  the  public  walks  of  the  Palais  Royal,  pro- 
eeeditd  from  thence  to  the  house  of  an  artist  on  the  Boulevards;  and 
having  pro(riiredabust  of  M.  Neeker,  and  also  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ihey 
adorned  them  with  crape,  and  carried  them  through  the  streets  in  triumph. 
When  they  came  to  the  square  of  Place  Vendome,  they  were  stopped 
by  the  (iefman  regiment  of  horse,  who  dispersed  the  people,  and  broke 
the  bust  of  Neeker.  Some  few  were  wounded,  but  they  soon  rallied  in 
increased  numbers.  The  army,  whi(di  had  been  stationed  round  Paris, 
now  came  forward  in  fidl  force  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  Prince  de 
Lambe.sq,  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  at  their  head.  He  had  re(u>ived  orders 
from  Marshal  Broglio,  to  take  post  near  ihe  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  and 
maintain  himself  in  that  position,  without  domg  any  mischief  to  the  people  ; 
but  ihcy  were  now  assembled  in  such  nuTnbers,aiul  were  so  lumuliuous,  that 
the  prince,  tinding  himself  hemmed  ni.and  fearful  of  being  cut  off,  entered 
the  iiardcns  of  the  TuUeries  at  the  head  of  his  German  regiment,  and,  with 
his  drawn  sword,  wounded  a  peaceable  citizen  who  was  walking  there. 
The  disorder  from  mat  lime  became  universal ;  the  soldiers  fired  on  the 
people ;  and  what  with  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  arbitrary  behaviour  of  the  military,  the  whole  city  was  in 
an  instant  thrown  into  a  convulsed  state.  The  general  cry  was,  "  To 
arms!"  Muskets,  and  other  weapons  of  defence,  were  soon  in  every 
hand.  The  French  guards  not  only  refused  to  fire  on  their  coinilrymeii, 
but  united  in  ilieir  cause.  They  marched  to  the  Place  of  Louis  XV.  to 
meet  the  German  regiment.  They  soon  came  up  with  them,  as  well  as 
with  some  hussars  of  the  Hungarian  light  horse,  who  had  joined  the  Ger- 
mans. A  smart  aclion  took  place,  and  the  (Jermans  were  driven  back  in 
disorder,  leaving  eleven  of  their  comrades  killed  or  wounded  behind  them. 
Onilie  11th  of  July,  in  the  morning,  almost  every  person  in  Paris  was 
arnieil ;  the  soldiers  mingleU  with  the  populace,  and  all  at  once  a  numer- 
ous body  sxclaimed,  "  Let  us  storm  the  Uasiile."  They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded towards  it,  and  presented  Ihemselvt's  before  the  trememlous 
fortress,  by  the  great  street  of  St.  .\nthony.  M.  I)e  l.aimiiy,  the  governor, 
caus(!(l  ii  flag  of  truce  to  be  hmig  out,  upon  which  a  detachment  of  llic 
patriotic  guards,  with  five  or  six  huiKlred  citizens,  introduced  themselves 
into  il;e  first  court.  The  governor  having  advanced  to  the  drawbridge, 
inipiii'e<l  of  till'  p(M)ple  what  ihry  wanted.  They  answere<!,  "  ammmiiiioii 
and  arms."  He  promised  to  furnish  them,  insteiid  of  which  he  caused 
(he  drawbridge  lo  be  raised,  and  a  discharge  of  artillery  on  all  those  ineii 
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wno  were  in  the  first  court,  whereby  many  were  killed  and  wouiuled.  Tiie 
governor  now  turned  his  cannon  oiittie  city.  The  populace,  burning  with 
revenge,  sent  for  the  cannon  from  the  Invalids,  upon  which  five  pieces 
were  soon  brought,  and  delivered  to  experienced  gunners.  Tiiree  pieces 
ofartiilery,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Hulin,  were  also  brought  into  the  court 
of  tlie  Sallpetriere, contiguous  to  the  Bustile,  and  immediately  pointed  against 
that  fortress,  on  which  they  fired  with  great  vivacity.  Ttie  governor  per- 
ceiving he  could  not  hold  out  against  such  a  phalanx  as  opposed  him,  throw 
out  a  white  flag.  'I'he  besiegers,  however,  would  look  at  nothing  thai  might 
lessen  their  resentment,  or  excite  pity  in  favour  of  the  besieged.  The  gov 
■iriioi  made  a  second  attempt  to  pacify  them,  but  in  vain.  He  acquainted 
them,  l)y  a  paper  introduced  througha  crevice  of  the  drawbridge,  that  he  had 
50,000111.  weight  of  gunpowder,  and  would  blow  up  the  garrison,  and  all  its 
environs,  if  a  capitulation  was  not  accepted.  The  besiegers  despised  this 
mena<te,  and  continued  their  tiring  with  additional  vigour.  Three  camion 
were  brought  forward  to  beat  down  the  drawbridge.  The  governor  then 
demolished  the  little  bridsic  of  passage  on  the  left-hand,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  fortress.  Hely,  Hulin,  and  Maiilard,  leaped  on  the  bridge,  and  de- 
manded that  the  inmost  gate  shoulil  be  instantly  opened.  'I'lie  besieged 
obeyed  ;  and  the  besiegers  [uished  forward  to  make  good  their  entrance, 
massacTing  all  who  came  in  their  way,  and  soon  after  the  stand;>.rd  of 
«  the  victors  was  seen  hoisted  on  the  highest  tower.  In  the  meantime  the 
!  principal  drawbridge  was  let  down;  the  po|)iilace  rushed  in,  every  one 
eager  to  discover  the  governor,  and  to  pimigi!  his  sword  into  hisireacher- 
oiis  bosom.  One  A  rue,  a  grenadier,  singled  him  out,  seized,  and  disarmed 
him,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Hulin  and  Hi'iy.  The  deputy  governor,  the 
major,  and  the  captain  of  the  gunners,  were  also  seized.  The  victors 
proceeded  with  their  prisoners  to  the  Iloitd  de  V'ille;  but  they  were 
scarcely  arri<'ed,  wlie,.  the  mob  tore  them  from  tlie  hands  of  those  who 
held  them  in  seimrity,  and  trampled  ttu'in  under  foot,  and  Dc  Lauiiay  and 
tl'e  major,  pierced  with  countless  wounds,  expir(!d. 

Thus  fell  the  Haslile,  after  a  siege  of  three  hours  only;  a  fortress  that 
the  most  experienced  generais  of  Ihn  asre  of  Louis  XIV.  had  deeiiied  im- 
pregnable. It  was  began  by  Charles  V.  in  1. '?()!),  and  finished  in  I3H3. 
The  court,  uilerly  ast(mndeil  at  these  proceeilings,  now  ordered  the  dis-  , 
missal  of  tlie  troops,  and  the  recall  of  Neck(-r.  Uailly,  who  presided  it  the 
tennis  court,  was  nominated  mayor  of  Paris,  and  L.n'ayeite  bei;aino  the 
commander  of  the  national  guards.  A  crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  ao- 
coinpanied  by  some  of  the  national  guards,  proceeded  to  Versailhts,  and 
entered  the  palai-i!  amid  threats  and  execrations  the  most  indecent  and 
revoliing.  The  king  was  compelled  to  accompany  them  to  Pans,  and  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  Uailly  the  tri-coloured  cockade,  as  a  mark  of 
his  union  with  the  people.  At  this  ptiriod  the  famous  ^lcobinJ.'l^)>  was 
formed  ;  an  illegal  and  violent  power,  which  raised  itself  a*  the  side  of 
the  national  representation  in  order  soon  afler  to  crush  it.  At  first  it  con- 
sisted of  a  few  well-disposed  deputies  and  pal  riots,  l)ut  it  soon  (hanged 
its  character,  and  became  the  fucus  of  insurrection  and  treasonable  excite- 
ment. 

TuK  Frknch  ({evolution. — Tlo:  fjmilcd  Monarc/nj 

A.  D.  1780. — We  now  come  to  the  month  of  August,  an  ever  memorable 
era  in  the  history  of  Prance.  The  new  constitution  was  finally  ushered 
into  the  iiatitnial  assembly  on  the  1st  day  of  the  iiionlh.  The  iirlicles 
being  all  discussed,  the  king  accepted  it  with  seeming  sincerity,  returning 
the  iissemlily  thanks  for  the  title  iliey  had  bestowed  on  him — that  of 
"icsliu'er  of  the  liberties  of  France."  It  was  nut  long  afler  this,  how- 
ever,  thai  Louis,  pronably  from  finding  his  power  cinumscribed,  atiein|)t. 
«d  to  leave   Fiance,  with  the  queen  and  family,  tuid  had  uetua.ly  pro. 
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ceeded  noar  the  frontiers,  when  he  was  recognized  by  Drouet,  son  of  the 
postmaster  at  Varennes,  who  contrived  to  impede  liis  journey  by  over- 
turnin<r  a  cart  in  the  way.  In  the  meantime  he  conveyed  the  intelligence 
to  the  gnard.  The  king  was  now  fully  identified,  but  denied  having  any 
intention  of  leaving  France.  Ho  was,  however,  conveyed  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  but  a  very  short  lime  missed.  His  brothers  escaped 
by  taking  different  routes.  This  attempt  of  Louis  to  leave  the  kingdom 
irritated  the  Parisians  almost  to  frenzy,  and  he  was  soon  after  conveyed 
to  the  Temple  as  a  prisoner,  together  with  his  qneen,  his  children,  and 
his  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth.  Here  he  suffered  a  rigorous  confinement, 
until  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  national  convention — for  by  that 
appellation  the  national  a»>sembly  was  then  known.  Being  convicted  of 
what  they  termed  treason  against  that  constitution  which  he  had  sworn 
to  defend,  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  guillotme,  which  death  he 
suffered  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  wiih  great  fortitude,  and  was  buried 
privately,  in  a  churchyard  of  Paris;  his  grave  was  filled  with  lime  in 
order  to  prevent  his  partizans  from  removing  his  body.  Thus  died  Louis 
XVI.,  who,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  French  monarchs,  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  unoffending;  but  he  wasirresolute,  brought  up  in  the  habits  of 
indolence,  and  of  a  court  famous  for  its  breach  of  faith.  He  was,  in  fact, 
in  every  respect,  unsuitable  to  the  government  of  the  French  nation, 
whether  as  a  despotism  or  a  free  government;  the  latter  he  himself  cer- 1 
tainly  was  the  means  of  introducing,  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  contes*  j 
between  Great  Uriiuin  and  her  American  colonies. 

2,     The  Republican  Government, 

A.  D.  1792. — During  the  confinement  of  Louis,  the  constitution  was  mod- 
elled anew.  The  limited  monarchy  gave  way  to  the  republican  govern- 
ment, which  took  place  the  23d  of  September,  1792.  The  death  of  the 
queen  soon  followed ;  the  absurd  and  infamous  cliarges  brought  against 
her  astonished  all  Europe.  But  no  power  could  save  the  once  beautiful 
Marie  Antoinette  ;  her  doom  had  doubtless  long  been  de('reed  ;  and  she 
suffered  by  ihe  axe  of  the  guillotine,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  aftei 
having  been  treated  with  every  possible  indignity.  Her  body  was  inmie 
diately  interred  in  a  grave  filled  with  quick-lime,  like  that  of  her  husband. 
This  highly  accomplished  woman,  who  is  described  as  a  model  of  grace 
and  beamy,  was  in  her  38ih  year,  and  sister  of  Leopold  II.,  late  eniperorol 
(iermany.  La  Vendee  rose,  and  the  continent  as  well  as  England  armed 
m  hostility  to  the  convention,  whom  nothing  seemed  to  intimidate.  Four- 
teen armies,  without  experience,  and  merely  with  the  aid  of  paper  money, 
were  set  in  motion.  Cnstine  took  Mentz  ;  .Montesquieu  invaded  Savoy, 
Lille  re|)ulst'(l  the  Austrians,  who  bombarded  the  city;  and  Dumouricz, 
making  a  descei^t  upon  Belgium,  carried  the  redoubts  of  Jenap[)e  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  generals  had  only  to  sound  Ihe  IMarseillais 
liymn,  and  the  citizen  soldiers  saw  in  the  republic  a  futurity  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  although  (he  roots  of  what  was  called  the  tree  of  liberty  were 
saturated  with  blood.  Lyons,  after  a  two  mttnlhs'  siege,  surrender(!d  to 
the  repnhlitans,  and  tliere  are  few  examples,  even  amid  the  horrid  scenci 
of  barbarous  warfare,  of  more  vindictive  cruelty  than  took  place  there. 
The  guillotine  being  deemed  ,oo  slow  an  engine  of  destruction,  crowds 
were  driven  into  the  Rhone,  or  lintchered  in  the  s(|uares  by  discharges  oi 
grape-shot.  Barrere  sent  a  flaming  account  to  the  convention,  which  de 
creed  that  the  walls  and  public  buildings  of  the  city  should  be  razed,  and 
Lyons  henceforth  called  La  Ville  Affranrhie,  The  excesses  and  enormi- 
ties of  this  period  of  French  history  are  almost,  indeed,  too  incredible  foi 
the  sober  pen  of  hisiory  to  record.  A  new  calendar  was  formed  ;  and  ip 
order  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  Christian  sabbath,  eacli  month 
was  subdivided  into  three  decades,  the  first  days  of  wjilch  were  festivals 
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jr  days  of  rest.  A  few  days  after,  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  ap- 
peared  in  the  convention,  attended  by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  decorated 
with  caps  of  liberty,  who  publicly  renounced  their  offices  of  Christian  pas- 
tors. The  bishop  of  Moulins  threw  down  his  mitre,  and  preached  the 
doctrine  that  "death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  Various  allegorical  creations, 
such  as  Liberty  and  Equality,  were  deified,  and  a  young  woman  of  aban- 
doned character  was  enshrined  as  the  (Joddess  of  Reason  on  the  altar  of 
Notre  Dame,  to  receive  the  adoration  of  the  multitude.  But  the  reign  of 
Robespierre  was  now  in  its  plenitude  ;  a  tyrant  more  savage  and  bloody 
cannot  be  found  since  the  days  of  Nero  and  Caligula.  The  guillotine  was 
in  constant  action,  and  thousands  were  iinmolated  to  his  sanguinary  ven- 
geance. Royalists  and  republicans  indiscriminately  felt  the  axe ;  and 
among  his  victims  were  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  king,  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  cousin,  who  had,  in  the  national  convention, 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis.  The  latter  not  only  died  unpilied,  but  exe- 
crated by  both  parties,  for  the  infamous  part  he  had  acted  towards  hit 
near  relation.  This  "bold  bad  man,"  who  had  renounced  his  title,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  Philip  Egalit6,  was  in  his  46th  year,  and  met  death 
with  apparent  indifference.  Under  the  mask  of  patriotism  he  aspired  to 
the  throne,  but  met  his  just  reward  (though  not  for  his  regicidal  and  un- 
natural crime),  from  the  guillotine.  Who  at  that  time  could  have  ima- 
gined that  young  Egalite,  his  son,  who  had  fought  under  the  banners 
of  the  republic,  would  one  day  be  saluted  as  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French ! 

This  era  was  appropriately  termed  "  the  reign  of  terror."  But  the  power 
of  Robespierre  was  not  to  endure  forever.  Talien  had  the  virtue  and 
courage  to  denounce  him,  in  the  convention,  for  his  numberless  barbari- 
ties. The  members  well  knew  they  held  their  heads  by  the  slight  tenure 
of  his  will  only  ;  they  were  therefore  gratified  by  the  opportunity  which 
now  offered  itself  for  his  destruction  ;  they  supported  the  denunciation 
against  him  ;  and  but  a  few  hours  elapsed  between  his  accusation  and  his 
death,  on  that  scaffold  where  he  had  so  recently  sent  his  victims  by  doz- 
ens. This  event,  which  gave  general  satisfat^tion,  took  place  the  28th  of 
July,  1791.  The  constitution  of  the  third  year,  was,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Robespierre,  put  into  force.  A  directory,  consisting  of  five,  forming 
the  executive  power,  was  appointed  ;  it  consisted  of  Reubel,  Barras.  La 
Revellliere,  Lepaux,  Merlin,  and  Treilliard  ;  and  two  councils;  t!'e  first, 
of  the  "elders;"  and  the  latter,  of  "five  hundred,"  formed  the  legislative 
part.  One  third  of  each  chamber  was  to  be  renewed  annually  ;  and  one 
of  the  "directors"  was  to  go  out  yearly,  and  be  replaced  by  the  election 
of  another.  The  armies  of  France  had  been  contending,  from  the  year 
179i?,  with  those  of  almost  every  power  in  Europe.  Prussia  was,  indeed, 
early  drawn  off  from  the  contest;  though  it  had  penetrated  the  F'rench 
territory.  The  republican  arms  were  in  general  successful  by  land;  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  1795,  they  were  in  possession  of  all  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  Holhind,  and  tilermany,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  they  were 
also  masters  of  Savoy  on  the  side  of  Italy. 

Early  in  179(5,  Bonaparte,  a  young  niaii,  till  then  unknown  in  the  world 
of  I  olities,  was  appointed,  through  the  powerful  interference  of  the  direc- 
tor Uarras,  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  No  sooner  had  he  taken 
the  field,  than  victory  appeared  to  have  adopted  him  as  her  favourite  son. 
His  prodigious  successes  astonished  the  world.  He  defeated  the  Aus- 
triaiis  and  Piedmnntese  in  the  battles  of  Montenotte  and  of  Mdesimo,  in 
April,  179() ;  ('oinpelled  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 
in  wliich  Savoy  and  Nice  were  given  up  to  France;  on  the  8th  of  May  he 
crossed  the  Po ;  on  the  succeding  day  he  forced  Parma  to  conseni  to  an 
arniisiice;  defeated  fieneral  VVurinser  on  the  3d  of  August  at  Lonadn, 
and  on  the  6th  at  Castiglione;   advanced  against  the  Tyrol;   defeated 
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Ahinzi  at  Arco'.e  on  the  15ih  of  November,  aiifl  at  Rivoli  on  the  J4th  nl 
Jamiiiiy,  1797;  coiicliided  tlie  ptace  of  Tolentiiio,  in  which  the  popp 
yieldeci  Avignon  to  Fraiuie,  and  Bologna,  Furrara,  and  Romagna  to  ilu- 
Cisalpine  rrpuhlic,  on  the  19tii  of  Fehrnary  ;  and  defeated  the  archdiiko 
Charh's  at  Lesoiizo;  and  signed  piehniinaries  of  peace  with  Austria  nl 
Leoben  on  the  Kith  of  April,  1797,  which  formed  the  peace  of  Campe 
Formio,  by  which  alone  the  Austrian  capital  was  saved  from  destruciion 

This  treaty  led  to  a  congress  to  be  held  for  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
and  to  bring  about  that  desirable  blessing,  peace.  Radsladt  was  the  |)lit(e 
appointed  f(»r  the  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the  different  powers  who 
were  lo  assist.  Fifteen  months  elapsed  in  negotiation,  which  tcrminmed 
in  delusion;  and  the  French  plenipotentiaries.  Bonnier  and  Roberjoi,  were 
assassinated  by  some  German  soldiers  on  their  return  to  France.  Botli 
parties  having  in  the  interim  recruited  their  strength,  renewed  the  war. 

During  the  above-mentioned  negotiation,  a  plan  was  laid  in  France  for 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  They  accordingly  fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet  ai 
Toulon,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  42,1100  troops,  the  flower  of  Bo. 
naparte's  victorious  Italian  army.  All  Europe  was  interested  in  the  des. 
tination  of  so  formidable  an  armament,  but  more  particularly  England. 
Bonaparte  it  was  generally  understood,  was  to  have  the  command;  bul 
the  great  secrecy  with  which  everything  relatmg  thereto  was  conducted, 
baflled  all  the  efforts  at  the  discovery  of  his  leal  designs.  It  left  Toulon 
in  May,  1798,  under  the  command  of  Brieux  as  admiral,  and  Bonaparte  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  steered  to  the  eastward,  in  June, 
Malta  submitted  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  it  reached  Alexandria,  in  Kgypt; 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Nelson, 
who  had  been  dispatched  in  search  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  known  for  a 
certainty  that  it  had  gone  to  the  eastward.  Alexandria  was  taken  on  tlio 
3d  ;  and  the  beys  and  Mamelukes  were  defeated  in  several  actimis.  Egypt, 
including  its  capital.  Grand  Cairo,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  in 
twenty-one  days  from  their  landing.  Bonaparte  had  landed  bis  forces  but 
a  short  time  before  the  English  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kgypt.  The 
French  fleet  lay  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  moored  in  the  greatest  security; 
Nelson  attacked  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  gained  a  victory  as  complete 
as  any  in  the  naval  annals  of  the  country.  Bonaparte  having  brought 
Egypt  inider  his  power,  his  next  object  was  Syria,  for  the  invasion  ol 
which  he  was  in  readiness  early  in  February,  1799.  He  marched  from 
Grand  Cairo  across  the  desert.  He  took  El  Arish.  Joppa,  and  Jerus>f!em, 
and  penetrated  the  country  as  far  as  Acre,  which  place  he  besieged.  Here 
he  met  with  an  unexpected  foe,  in  the  captains  and  crews  of  a  small  Eii- 
glish  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  which  had  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pacha;  and  after  many  most  daring  attempts  to  take  that 
<'ity,  during  forty  days  and  upwards,  he  retired  with  considerable  loss. 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Acre  that  Bonaparte  first  heard  of  the  re- 
ver.'^es  of  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  conquests  in 
Italy.  He  soon  afterwards  defeated  the  army  of  the  pacha  of  Natolla  at 
Alidiikir,  and  his  departure  from  Egypt  followed  immediately  on  that  event. 
lie  left  the  governmei  '.  of  his  new  conquest  under  General  Kleber,  and, 
embarking  on  board  a  small  vessel,  with  a  few  of  his  principal  officers, 
hiid  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  numerous  English  cruisers,  and  arrived 
at  Frejus  (Wi  the  13th  of  October.  He  was  received  in  Paris  on  the  Kith, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  was  soon  made  acquainted 
w  ith  the  external  and  internal  situfttion  of  France.  He  deplored  the  loss 
of  those  conquests  which  had  acquired  to  him  imnnirtal  fame,  but  lie 
fnriherdeplored  the  state  of  the  country,  torn  into  a  variety  of  factions.  An 
army  unclothed,  unfed,  aild  unpaid  ;  a  part  of  the  interior  of  the  repuhlic 
11.  rliellion ;  a  host  of  foes  Trom  without  pressing  it  on  all  siiles  ;  the  finim- 
CCS  m  the  utmost  possible  state  of  derangement ;  and  the  resources  drained 
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Slmost  to  the  last  livre.  The  quick  discernment  of  ni)i:iipnrte  told  him 
that  nothing  short  of  a  grand  elFort  could  save  Franco  from  ruin  He 
soon  niaile  up  his  mind  to  the  action,  and,  assisted  by  a  few  fri(M)ds,  his 
generals,  aiiil  his  army,  actually  assumed  the  government  on  the  !)ih  of 
November,  abolishing,  at  the  same  time,  the  eoiisiiintion  of  the  third  year. 
He  was  soon  after  elected  first  consul,  with  extraordinary  powers. 

''he    scene    that   took    place   on   tins   memorable   occasion    is    well 
wil   ih  transcribinat:    The  legislature  met  at  St.  Cloud;  the  council  of 
elfiers  in  the  great  gallery,  and  that  of  five  hundred,  of  wlior.i  Lncien 
Bonaparte  was  president,  in  the  orangery.     Bonaparte  entered  the  council 
of  elders,  and,  in  an  animated  address,  dctscrilied  the  dangers  lliMt  menaced 
the  republic,  and  conjured  them  to  associate  their  wisdom  with  the  lorce 
which  surrounded  bun.     A  member  using  the  word  "constitution,"  Bona- 
parte exclaimed,  "The  constitution  !     It  has  been  trodden  under  fool,  and 
nsed   as    a  cloak  for  all  manlier  of  tyranny."     iMeanwhile   a  violent 
debate  was  going  on  in  the  orangery,  sever.tl  inembers  insisting  upon 
knowing  why  the  place  of  sitting  had  been  changed.     The  president 
endeav(nirc(l  to  allay  the  storm  •,  but  the  removal  had  created  great  heal, 
and  the  cry  was,  "  Down  with  the  dictator!     No  dictiator!"    At  ihat  mo- 
ment Hoiiaparte  hiinsidf  entered,  bare-headed,  followed  bv  four  grenadiers ; 
on  which  several  members  exclaimed,  "  Who  is  that?  '  No  sabres  here! 
No  armed  men  !"'    While  others  descending  into  the  hall,  collared  him, 
calling  him  "Outlaw,"  and  pushed  him  towards  the  door.     One  member 
aimed  a  blow  al  him  with  a  dagger,  wliicli  was  parried  by  a  grenadier. 
Disconcerted  at  this  roui>h  treatineiil.  General  I.efevre  came  to  his  aid  ;  and 
Bonapirle  retiring,  mounted  his  horse,  and  addressed  the  troops  oiiiside.  His 
brother  Lucien  also  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  military,  and  the  result 
was,  thai  a  picket  of  grenadiers  entered  the  hall,  and  the  drums  beating 
the  posde  charge,  cleared  it  al  the  point  of  ihe  bayonet.     This  truly  Crom- 
wellian  argument  decided  the  affair,  and  in  the  evening  it   was  -leclared 
that  the  directory  had  ceased  to  exist ;  that  a  provisional  consular  coin- 
mission  should  be  appointed,  composed  of  citizens  Sieyes,   Diicos,  and 
Bonaparte  ;  and  thai  the  two  councils  should  name  committees,  of  25 
members  each,  to  prepare  a  new  constitution.     In  the  inierviil  between 
the  abolition  of  one  constitution  and  the  creation  of  another,  the  consuls 
were  invested  with  a  dictatorship.     Lncien  Bonaparte  was  made  minister 
9f  the   interior;  Talleyrand,  of  foreign  affairs;  Carnot,  of  war;  and 
Fouclie,  of  police. 

The  Consular  Government. 

A.  D.  1800.— The  new  constitution  consisted  of  an  executive  composed 
Of  three  consuls,  one  bearing  the  title  of  ch.-I,  ami  in  fad  p..sscssina  all 
tteaiithm'ity:  of  a  conservative  senate,  composed  of  80  members,  appoint- 
60  for  life,  the  first  CO  to  be  nominated  by  the  consuls,  and  the  nninber 
to  be  completed  by  adding  two,  annuallv,  for  ten  years,  ami  a  lei'i-^lalive 
body  ol  300  menibers,  and  a  tribunate  of  100.  Bonaparte  was  nolniiiated 
the  first  consul,  f..>r  ten  years;  Camhaceivs  and  Lebruii,  second  and  third 
consuls,  for  five  years.  .Sieves,  who  had  taken  p.ii  active  part  in  \muem<r 
about  the  revolution,  and  in  framing  th(!  new  constitution,  was  rewarded 
by  the  grant  of  an  estate  W(.rth  15,000  francs  per  arinnin.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  consulate  was  a  direct  overture  from  lionaoarte  to  ihs 
king  of  England  for  pea.;e;  which  was  replied  to  bv  the  English  minister, 
Who  adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  war.  and  inlimated  that  "the  restoration 
"•■the  ancient  line  of  prin.;es,  under  whom  France  had  enjoved  so  m.-mv 
itnries  of  prospenty."  would  affor.l  the  best  gnara.iiee  loV  ih..  niamte- 
lice  of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  This  was  o(  course  construed. 
It  was  meant  a  rejection  of  the  off.T.  The  streof-tl,  and  energy  of  the 
new  government  made  Itself  visible  in  the  iminediaiu  union  of  the  bent 
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leaders  or  all  parties  ;  in  the  return  of  many  thousand  emigrants  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  in  the  activity  which  was  displayed  by  all  who 
held  office  under  the  consular  government.  Bonaparte  soon  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  out- 
generallod  his  opponents.  Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  army,  encamped  in  a  valley  at  ihe  foot  of  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  he  formed  the  bold  design  of  surprising  them  by  crossing  that  part 
of  the  Alps  which  was  before  considered  inaccessible  to  a  rejjularly  equipped 
army.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  most  difficult  and  daring  exploit,  exceeding 
anything  that  had  occurred  since  the  days  of  Hannibal ;  but  in  proportion 
to  the  peril  of  the  undertaking,  was  tlic  ulory  that  awaited  it.  The  battle 
of  Marengo,  which  was  fought  on  the  lltli  of  June,  1800,  decided  tlie  fate 
of  Italy.  Moreaii,  wild  was  at  this  lime  commanding  the  army  of  the> 
Rhine,  gained  the  bailie  of  ilohenliiuteii,  December  .3d,  and  threatened 
Vienna.  These  great  victories  were  followed  by  the  coiudusion  of  a 
treaty  with  Austria,  in  its  own  name,  and  that  of  the  German  emiiire,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  Knglaiid,  on  the  9lh  of  February,  1801.  In 
this  peace,  the  course  of  the  Rhine  was  fixed  as  the  limit  between  France 
and  Germany.  Those  German  princes  who  lost  their  territories  beyond 
the  Rhine  by  this  new  arrangement,  were  to  be  indemnified  by  addiiional 
possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  In  Italy  the  course  of  the 
Adige  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, and  the  former  power  gave  the  Briesgau  and  Ortenau  to  the  duke 
of  Modena.  The  territories  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  were  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Ftrtiria,  whicii  was  given  to  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Parma,  ac(!ording  to  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  tlie  grand  duke 
to  be  indemnified  in  Germany  for  the  loss  of  his  territories.  This 
peace  was  the  prelude  to  others.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1801,  Portu- 
gal eoncluiled  a  treaty  with  France,  and  Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  8ih 
and  9tli  of  October. 

A.  D.  I80C. — Fiigland  was  also  now  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  were  soon  arranged. 
France  retained  her  acquisitions  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlani!«,  and 
her  supremacy  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  England  consented 
to  resiLHi  Malta  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  to  make  the  Ionian  islands  an 
indepenilcnt  republic,  and  to  restore  all  the  colonies  she  had  taken  from 
Frani-e,  except  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  guaran- 
tied the  existence  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Portugal.  The  treaty 
was  sjuiien  on  the  'J7th  of  Marcii,  1802,  and  for  a  short  time  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Furope  were  (latter<Ml  with  ihe  prospe(;t  of  continued  tranquillity. 
In  May,  IJonaparie  founded  the  legion  of  honour,  and  soon  after,  lie  was 
chosen  first  consul  for  life.  He  had  just  before  concluded  with  tlie  newly- 
elecK'd  pope  a  concordat  for  the  Galilean  church,  the  articles  of  which 
were — the  establishinent  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion;  a 
new  division  of  the  French  dioceses,  the  bishops  to  be  nominated  by  the 
first  <M)iisiil,  and  to  lake  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  republic.  He  also  put 
an  end  to  the  proscription  of  the  emigrants,  and  nuinbers  returned  to  end 
tl'.eir  (lays  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Uut  his  extraordinary  successes,  the 
adulation  of  the  army,  and  his  elevation,  intoxicated  the  chief  consul ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that,  it  was  not  long  before  he  took  an  opportunity  ol 
openly  insulting  the  Kiiglish  ambassador.  A  renewal  of  hostilities  was 
the  natural  result,  and  to  such  aiiexKMii  did  Konsiparie  carry  his  animosity 
towards  Fngland,  that  on  the  ground  that  two  Frundi  ships  had  been 
captured  prior  to  the  formal  declaration  of  war,  he  issued  a  dei-ree  for  the 
detention  of  all  the  Kiiglish  in  France,  and  under  this  infiingeineiit  of  in» 
ternaiioiial  law,  the  nuinber  of  IJriiish  subjects  detained  in  France  amount* 
ed  to  11,000,  and  In  Holland  to  1,300. 

A.  D.  1804. — I'l  I  ebruury  a  plot  was  discovered  in  Paris  for  the  assaa- 
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sination of  Bonaparte  and  the  overthrow  of  the  consular  government 
The  prineipals  in  this  eonspiracy  were  General  Pichegru,  Georges,  an 
oiiiinisiastii;  lovaiisl.  and  Laj(dais,  a  friend  of  General  Moreau,  who  also 
w;is  .barged  with  disalTeetion  to  the  consular  government,  rending  the 
trials  Piehegrn  was  found  strangled  in  prison;  Georges  and  some  of  his 
aecomplices  were  publicly  executed,  and  Moreau  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  iinprisonineiil,  which  was  commuted  to  banishment  to  America. 
One  of  the  foulest  atrocities  of  modern  times  was  next  perpetrated  by  the 
order  of  Bonaparie.  The  duke  d'Enghi'-n,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, was  seized  in  ilie  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  and  taken  first  to  Stras- 
burgli,  ihence  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where 
a  ndlitary  commission  met  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  to  try  him,  on  the 
charges  (if  haviiijr  served  in  the  emigrant  armies  against  France,  and  of 
being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  (Jeorges.  It,  however,  signified  little 
wharHie  charges  were;  he  was  destined  for  immediate  execution  ;  and, 
in  defiance  of  every  barrier  of  international  law.  he  was  taken  out  and 
shot  in  the  easile  ditch,  almost  immei|i:^teiy  after  his  midnight  trial  was 
concluded.  The  prince  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  siddier  and  a 
virtuous  man,  hence  he  was  the  more  obnoxious!  The  ambition  of  Bona- 
parte to  obtain  the  imperial  digiiily.  and  his  denunciations  against  Eng- 
land, seemed  to  occu|)y  ail  his  thoughts  ;  and,  truly,  these  were  objects 
of  no  little  uvignitiide.  At  length,  on  the  first  of  May,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  tribunate  for  conferring  on  Napoleon  the  rank  of  emperor, 
with  hereditary  succession  in  his  family.  The  decree  of  the  trilainate 
was  adopted  by  the  senate,  and  power  «iven  to  Bonaparte,  if  he  had  no 
male  issue,  to  adopt  an  heir  from  the  children  of  his  brothers.  The  titles 
of  prince,  primness,  and  iinperi-il  highness,  were  conferred  on  all  members 
of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Thus  ended  the  French  republic,  under  all  its 
phases.  It  had  lasted  eleven  years  and  four  months,  almost  the  exact 
duration  of  the  Fnglish  commnnwe.ilih  from  the  death  of  Charles  I. 

Pope  I'ius  VII.  now  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  on  the  2d  of  December 
Boleiiinly  anointed  the  new  emperor,  who  himself  placed  the  imperial 
crown  upon  his  own  head.  The  Italian  republic  followed  the  example  of 
France  ;  and  on  the  1.5ih  of  March,  1805,  having  named  their  president 
kiiisr  of  Italy,  Napoleon,  on  the  26tli  of  May,  with  his  own  hamls  also 
placed  the  new  crown  of  the  Lomhardian  kings  upon  his  own  head,  and 
was  anointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  During  his  presence  in  Italy,  the 
senate  of  the  Ligurian  republic  demanded  and  obtained  the  incorporation 
of  the  Genoese  state  with  the  French  empire,  on  the  4th  of  June  ;  and  trie 
small  republic  of  Lucca  was  transformed  in  the  same  year  into  an  heredi- 
tary principality  for  Bonaparte's  sister,  the  princess  Eliza.  He  was 
already,  also,  preparing  thrones  to  establish  his  brothers.  The  threatened 
invasnm  of  Britain  had  long  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  France  hiid  been  diverted  from  all  other  thoughts  during  the  moment- 
ous changes  which,  with  a  magician's  wand,  had  taken  place  in  the  sys- 
tem i>f  u'overnment.  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  blood  of  Frenchmen 
nad  flowed  with  such  reckless  prodigality.  A  third  coalition  against  France 
was  concluded  at  Petershurgh,  between  England  and  Russia,  April  11. 
Austria  joined  the  confederacy  in  August;  and  Sweden  likewise  was 
•lade  a  party  to  it,  and  received  a  subsidy.  But  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
felt  assured  that,  while  he  could  detach  Prussia  from  the  alliance,  which 
ne  (lid  by  proinisiiio  Hanover  to  the  king,  he  had  no  great  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  serious  injury  from  the  other  powers.  In  Italy,  the  archduke 
Charles  was  opposed  to  Marshal  Massena;  at  the  same  time  twenty-five 
thousand  French  niandied  Under  St.  Cyr  from  Naples  into  Upper  Italy, 
afiera  treaty  of  neutrality  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  Naples. 
I'lie  Austrian  army  in  (iermaiiy  was  commanded  by  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
/laiid  and  General  Mack.     This  army  penetrated  into  Bavaria  in  Seplem- 
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her,  IROr),  mA  drmnndod  timt  llip  rlcctor  should  rillicr  unite  his  fdrcfn 
Willi  the  Aiistriaiis  or  (lisl)nu(i  llicm;  upon  which  thi- ph'clur  jiiincil  N;i|in> 
Icon  ;  and  a  similar  course  was  adopicd  hy  the  dukts  of  VVirli'nihi'rt!  iiliiJ 
Biideu. 

Forsaking  the  cnnip  of  Douloirnr,  where  he  liad  heeii  prcpiiriiiif  Ihfl 
"army  of  Knfjiaini"  for  tlif  proji  ricd  invasion,  Napoleon  hnstened  liiHiirtli) 
Wirirniliciir,  and  issued  a  de<iaraiion  of  war.  The  corps  of  IhrniidoUt) 
and  the  ifavanans  havinir  inarclied  towards  the  Danulie,  ihriMiyh  ilie  mi'||> 
tral  province  of  Anspaeh,  htdiinuing  l(»  Prussia,  ihe  hitler  power,  «hieli 
had  assendiled  its  armies  in  Ihe  neighhonrhood  of  the  Russian  fronlier, 
renounced  iis  olilinalions  lo  France;  and  liy  the  treaty  of  I'lilHihun,  coi|. 
eluded  en  (Ml  the  M  of  Noveniher,  during  ihe  stay  of  ihe  emperor  Alex- 
ander al  Ucrlin,  promised  to  join  Ihe  enemies  of  Napoleon.  The  I'ruN- 
sian  armii's,  in  conjinietion  with  the  Saxons  and  Hessians,  took  up  a  hoNtdf) 
posli:cin  exieuihng  between  Ihe  frcmtiers  of  Silesia  and  tin-  Diundie.  Hut 
thc.\nsirian  armies  in  Siiahin  had  lieen  rapidly  turned  and  dcfealeilhy  Ihtt 
rrei>(di,  in  a  series  of  operations  extendin!;  from  iheriih  to  the  lltlli  oftd'hi- 
her,  upon  which  IMaek,  iii  Ihe  infamous  capitulation  of  I'lni,  surrendert'U 
\rith  thirty  iliousand  nidi,  hut  the  arelidnke  Ferdinand,  hy  eoiisianl  IImIiI' 
ing,  reaclied  llidiemia.  The  rreindi  now  penetrated  through  It.iViirm  iiii'l 
Austria  into  Moravia,  and  after  having  ohtained  possessiim,  in  Novell), 
her,  ti(  t!ie  <!i  lile.s  of  the  Tynd,  iiiid  driven  hack  several  Uussian  cinpi  in  It 
series  of  skiniiishes,  they  occupied  Vienna  on  the  l.Tih  of  Noveinhcr,  iiinl 
afler.vards  took  possession  of  I'reshnrg.  The  iie.xt  great  liattle,  fouHhl  lit 
Auslerlitz  on  the  '-'d  of  Deceiiilier,  decided  the  war,  alllioiiuh  it  hail  only 
lasted  twoinoiilhs;  and  the  archduke  Charles,  having  received  iiirnnui|> 
lioiiofilie  event  in  Siiahia,  reined  tlironiih  the  (Jerinan  priivinccH,  iifler 
haviuL'  foinjlit  a  dreadful  haitle  upon  the  Adige,  which  lasted  llirei!  diiVN, 
The  liallle  of  Auslerlitz,  in  which  Na[i(deoii  so  signally  tlefeated  llieidlieN, 
was  well  contested  hy  the  troops  on  hotli  sides.  The  Anstro  Kli-hnm 
armies  ainoimied  lo  eij;hty  ih(nisaiul  men,  eomnianded  hy  (JenerMl 
luitiisolT  inul  I'ritiee  Liidieiistejn  ;  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  iiiiij 
thirty  IlKMisand  killed,  wouiidrj,  and  prisoners  on  Ihe  side  of  the  alliiH, 
was  an  iriesisiihle  proof  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  coiillici,  iis  well  mm 
the  ifoiid  fortune  of  .Napoleon.  .\n  iinmense  number  perished  in  ii  hil(n 
hy  the  lee  giving  way.  Davonsi,  Soiill,  l.annes,  Herthier,  and  Mural  iiiohl 
distiiiirinslied  Ihemsidves  anunig  the  P'rencli  marshals. 

An  interview  helwceii  Napoleini  and  Kraiiris  II.  iininediaK 
and  an  ariiii«lice  was  concluded  on  the  (!ili.  Ity  the  treaty 
I'reslMii'L'.  Austria  yielded  lis  V'enetiai:  possessions  to  the 
Italy;  Ihe  Tjicd  and  scveraMJerio.in  cininlries  lo  Havana; 
lliiden,  and  other  Snahian  possi'ssions  to  \\  irlemherg.  Sin 
iii/.ed  the  electors  of  Havana  anil  VN'irteinlierg  as  kings,  win 
of  Itadeii  as  sovereign  elector.  These  and  other  concessioiii 
eompelled  to  make,     lint  di.rini;  the  mckmious   course  of  il 
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I' ranee  hy  hind,  she  snlfered  deeply  from  the  naval  power  of  Kiiul mil, 
the  nulled  lleets  of  l'"rani't<  and  .Spain,  niider  \  illeiienve  atid  liiiiMiiii, 
heJiig  nearly  annilidaled  hy  Nelson  in  the  liallle  of  Traliiluar.  Tins  look 
place  on  the  'Jl>l  of  (►eiolier.  ^h\  the  l.'ilh  of  Decemher  the  emperiir  con- 
eindeil  a  treaty  with  I'russia,  at  \  leiiiia,  in  which  the  iilliance  In  l\t  cell 
hoth  the^e  powers  was  renewed,  and  a  reciprocal  gnaranlee  of  the  anrieiit 
«lld  llewlv-ai'tpiired  >tati's  exchanijed  l"r  nice  pretended  to  uive  llaiinver 
to  Prussia;  ■,\w\,  on  the  oiher  hand.  Prussia  vielded  to  France,  Aiim|iic||, 
("Icve,  iiiid  NenlVlnitel.  Prussia  was  now  (ddi^'cd  lo  ail  oHeiisuely 
li^iainsl  Fiiul  ind,  as  well  hv  lakin;.' possessicni  of  1  lanover  as  hy  eM,lniliii(| 
Mniile^h  ve:<>.r|s  iVoiM  the  ports  under  her  control.  .lo«.epli,  ihe  elder 
hroiher  of  Napoleon,  was  hy  an  imperial  decree  named  king  of  N  ip'ei 
uiid  >S|rily,  which  luid  been cunqiiered  hy  Miirnhal  iMiiSKciut,  who  in.iroiiei' 
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with  an  army  from  Upper  Italy  into  Naples,  on  acconnt  of  a  pretended 
broach  of  neutrality,  occasioned  by  the  landing  of  the  English  and  Rus- 
sians. I5iit  Ferdinand  IV.  took  refuge  in  Sicdy  with  his  family  ;  and  that 
island  being  protected  by  the  English  fleet,  formed  merely  a  nominal 
appendage  to  the  crown  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Prince  Eugene  Beauliar- 
nois,  son  of  the  empress  Josephine  by  her  first  husband,  was  named  vice- 
roy of  Italy ;  Talleyrand  received  the  nominal  title  of  prince  of  Bcne- 
vento;  Bernadolie  was  proclaimed  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo ;  and  Louis,  the 
second  brother  of  the  emperor,  was  proclaimed  hereditary  and  constitu- 
tional king  of  Holland.  With  the  same  disregard  of  political  justice,  the 
const ilution  of  the  Gorman  empire,  which  had  lasted  for  above  a  thousand 
years,  was  overthrown  on  the  ISth  of  July,  1806,  to  make  way  for  the 
Rhenish  confederation,  of  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  named  pro- 
tector. 

Prussia,  at  this  period  still  trembling  for  her  own  safety,  was  once  more 
excited  by  England  and  Russia  to  resistance;  upon  which  Napoleon  trans- 
ported his  imnionse  army  across  the  continent,  and  in  less  than  one  month 
lie  arrived  at  Berlin,  having  gamed  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Jena,  in 
which  250,000  men  were  riigaged  in  the  work  of  mutual  destruction.     More 
than   twenty   thousand  Prussians  were  killed   and  wounded,  and   forty 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  with  throe  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.     Prince 
Ferdinand  died  of  his  wounds.     A  panic  seized  the  garrison,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Prussia,  west  of  the  Oder,  surrendered  to  the  French 
soon  after  the  battle,  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  Napoleon  entered  the 
capitol.    Bonaparte  next  promulgated  the  celebrated   Berlin  decree,  or 
"continental  system."  by  which  the   British  islands  were  declared  in  a 
state  of  blockade;  all  articles  of  Briiish  manufacture  were  interdicted; 
and  all  vessels  touching  at  England,  orany  English  colony,  excluded  from 
every  harbour  under  the  contrid  of  France.     Beyond  the  Vistula,  the  war 
between  France  and  Russia  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  December,  li^OC,  by 
the  fight  of  Cziirnowo,  in  which  the  French  carried  the  Russian  redoubts 
upon  the  left  hank  of  the  Ukra.    On  the  succeeding  morning  Davoust 
drove  field-marshal  Kameuskji  out  of  his  position  ;  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing Un'  marshal  renounced  the  command  in-chief,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceedeil  by  Bennigsen.     This  general   suddenly  transported  the  theatri!  of 
war  into  Eastern  Prussia,  where  the  Russians,  an  the  23d  of  January, 
1807,  attacked  the  advanced  posts  of  the  prince  of  Ponle  Corvo,  who 
engaged  them  on  the  25th,  at  Mohrungen,  and  by  his  maiKruvres  covered 
the  flank  of  the  French  i..my  until  a  junction  was  formed.     After  con- 
tinual fighting  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  February,  the  battle  of  Eyiau 
took  place.     The  slaughter  was  dreadful ;  both  parlies  claimed  the  victory, 
and  both  were  t'lad  to  pause  while  they  recruited  their  ri'spective  armies. 
The  ne.\t  operation  of  consequence,  was  the  seige  and  bombardment  of 
Dantzic,  by  Lcfcbvre;  and  deneral  Kalkrenth  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
on  the  2lih  of  May,  after  Marshal  l.annes  had  defeated  a  body  of  Rus- 
sians  who  had  laiided  at  Weichsclmunde  with  the  view  of  raising  the 
siege.     At  last,  after  a  series  of  skirmishes  between  the  dilTcrent  divisions 
of  the  hoslile  armies,  the  decisiv<:  victory  oftlie  French  over  the  Russians 
at   Friedlaiid,  on  llic  Mih  of  June,  1807,  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit ;  which 
was  concluded  on  Ihc  !ith  of  July,  between  France  atnl  Prussia,  by  Talley- 
rand and  Vtmnt  Kalkrenth,  after  an  inlerview  between  the  three  motiarchs 
upon  the  Nienien,  and  subseijucntlv  at  Tilsit.     In  this  peace  Prussia  was 
shorn  of  lernlories  conlaining  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  former  popula- 
tion of  that  kingdom  j  and  from  the  various  districts  which  fell  into  the 
coiKpicror's  hands  were  formed  two  new  states— the  kinirdonis  of  West- 
plialia,  and  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw.     The  former  was  given  to  Jciom'i 
lloiiaparle,  and  the  king  of  Saxony  was  flaHered  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Warsaw.    Upon  the  iiiterenssion  of  Russia,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenbuigh. 
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Schwcrin,  OUIenburgh,  and  Cobiirg,  wcro  reinstated,  ami  France  and 
Russia  exchanged  recifirocal  giiariintcos  of  tliu ir  possessions,  and  of  those 
of  the  other  powers  incUided  in  this  peace. 

Never  had  the  fortune  of  man  iwen  more  brilliant;  the  whole  world  was 
strnck  with  astonishment  at  victories  so  rapid,  and  seemed  to  how  itself 
before  so  colossal  a  power.  But  his  umhition  was  boundless ;  no 
soverciiin  (rould  be  more  absolute ;  he  regarded  other  men  as  cipliers 
destined  to  increase  the  amount  of  that  unity  which  centered  in  himself. 
He  talked  of  the  glory  of  France  ;  but  he  re-established  the  imposts,  the 
abuses,  and  prodigality  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  The  aids  and  monopo- 
lies reappeared  under  the  name  of  united  duties.  The  press  was  k<'pt 
under  by  a  censorship ;  juries  were  pt^rveried  ;  prefects  and  other  petty 
despots  assumed  the  adniinistraiion  of  justice;  the  emperor  iiominated 
all  the  public  functionarii^s,  and  all  were  inviolable  ;  the  rou'.cii  of  s'.ate, 
a  dependent  and  reinoveabh;  body,  was  the  sole  arbiter  ol  ine.r  leeponsi- 
biliiy.  The  election  of  the  deputies  was  ridiculous  in  this  jjrc.endeu  rep- 
resentative govertunent,  tlie  laws  of  which  were  the  dicta  of  the  en)pe. 
ror,  under  the  name  of  decrees  or  senatorial  edicts.  Iridividua',  lilieriy  no 
longer  exisled ;  a  police,  that  was  a  line  political  iuquisidon,  suspected 
even  silence  itself;  accused  the  thoughts  of  men,  atid  extended  over 
Europe  a  net  of  iron.  All  this  lime,  too,  the  coiiscription,  a  dreadful  tax 
upon  human  life,  was  levied  with  unsparing  activity;  and  the  Frem-h 
youth  were  surrendered  to  his  will  by  the  senate  as  a  sort  of  aniuial  con- 
tribution. The  affairs  ol  .Spain  now  began  to  oceupy  the  attention  of 
Napoleon;  one  of  his  first  objects,  however,  was  to  destroy  the  Kiiglish 
infllii'iice  in  Portugal.  A  French  army,  in  eoiicerl  with  a  .Spanish  one, 
marciied  against  that  kingdom,  ihe  pariilion  of  which  had  been  concerted 
betwi't'ii  France  and  Spain,  on  the  ->7lli  of  October,  1807,  the  northern 
pan  being  given  lo  the  house  of  Parma,  the  soulliern  part  to  Godoy, 
prince  of  peace,  and  the  midiile,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  the  bouse 
of  Hragauza.  Tuscany  was  to  be  given  to  France,  and  the  king  of  .Spam 
to  he  (Icdared  protector  of  the  three  slates,  erected  out  of  Portugal;  (he 
Spanish  monarch  was  also  to  assiiaie,  after  the  tnarilimc  peace  should  be 
Concluded,  the  title  of  emperor  of  both  Americas.  In  conforiuily  with 
this  treaty,  Tuscany  was  given  up  to  Napideon  in  1807,  and  afterwards 
inciir|)oraied  with  France;  and  Marshal  .luiiol,  duke  of  llraganza,  entered 
Lislioii  on  the  30ih  of  November,  after  the  royal  family  bad  enib.irked 
with  their  treasures,  and  a  few  of  the  principal  nobility,  in  a  Hrilish  lleet, 
for  llie  Hrazils.  Mill,  in  1808,  the  Spanish  nobiliiy.  tired  of  the  goveru- 
menl  of  the  prini'C!  of  peace,  formed  a  plot  lo  raise  Fenliinnd  VII.  lo  the 
throne,  and  free  their  connlry  from  foreign  inlliieiice.  It  required  no  gnat 
effort  lo  induce!  (,'liarles  lo  resign  in  favour  <if  Ins  son:  but  this  was  an 
arraii',-(  nient  lo  which  Napideon  would  not  e(vnseut ;  and  both  father  and 
son  now  became  pensioners  of  the  French  cniirpieror.  who  invested  Ins 
brollnr  .loscpli,  at  that  lime  king  of  Naples,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
and  Iiidi:i.  The  people  now  rose  lo  vindicate  their  nulils,  and  that  slriiij- 
gle  commenced  in  which  patriotic  .Spaiiianls  were  so  warmly  and  success- 
fully supporled  by  llii!  Ilnlish  uiidcr  \Vellliij.'ton,  (hiring  the  long  and  ardu- 
ous eiiTiary  operations  which  in  Miiglaiid  ate  known  as  the  "  Peniiisiilar 
war."  The  war  in  Spain  appeared  lo  ixive  Austria  a  ni'W  and  favour- 
able  (ipporlunily  for  alieinpting  the  re-esiali|is|iinent  of  her  former  in- 
fliieiii-e  in  (Jermaiiy.  The  I'liiperor  I'Vani'is  accordinuly  declared  war 
agaiiisi  France,  and  sent  Ins  armies  into  Mavaria,  IImIv.  anil  the  dukedom  of 
Warsaw.  Hill  the  rapid  measures  of  Napoleon  halllcd  .Ansirian  calcula- 
tions; and,  collcctiii'i  a  large  iirniy,  lie  defenled  the  archiliike  Ijoni.i  so 
ievi'irly  at  jlckmuhl  and  Ua'isboM,  on  tlle  3i  I  and  'J.l  I  of  Aprd.tlial  I.e 
was  conipclleil  to  cross  Ihe  Danulie.  Vienna  was  thus  opened  to  the  coii- 
queiors,  and  Napoleon  took  poHsesHioii  of  that  capital,     'i'he  archiliike 
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Charles  WiiN,  however,  (iinlisinaved  ;  he  attacked  the  French  in  their 
[iiisilion  at  AMpi'i'ii.  oil  the  '-ilA  iirMay,  and  the  battle  eonlinuiiifr  through 
tin;  next  day,  NupiiU/Mi  was  euiniii'jleil  to  reiri'at  into  the  isle  of  Loban, 
whi-re  hiti  army  whs  plaeed  in  a  situation  of  jrreat  Jeopardy,  the  flood 
hav.iiiKe.irrii'd  iiw.iy  thehi'iilue  that  eoimei.-ted  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  with  the  nahl  Inink  of  the  D.mube :  and  two  months  elapsed  before 
he  was  ahlit  to  repair  tliii  disasters  of  the  battle,  and  again  transport  his 
army  across  the  river,  'I'lien  followed  the  great  battle  of  Wagrain,  which 
was  i(Mi>{ht  oil  the  Ttili  and  (Uh  of  July  ;  and  in  this  desperate  conflict  the 
loss  of  ihe  AiiHli'iims  was  so  (fr<"it,  that  they  immediately  soughi  an 
arimsiiee  of  Ihe  l''i'eiii'li  eiii|M'ror,  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Vienna,  sig.ied 
(Ui  llie  Mill  of  Di'liiliei,  IHIIII.  ||y  this  peace  Austria  was  obliged  to  re- 
sisjii  leniioiies  I'iMiiiiiiiiiiu  three  millions  of  subjects.  Saltzburg,  Herch- 
to'isi;  iiji'ii,  ^;i;  ,  wi'i'e  uiveii  lo  llHvaria  ;  all  western  and  partof  easiernUalli- 
cia, Willi  Hie  lown  of  (>Mi'ow,  were  united  to  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw;  and 
otlii-r  pioviiiee»,  Willi  part  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Italy,  were  destined  to  form 
the  iii'w  sliiii'  of  the  lllvnaii  provmees;  while  Austria  was  absolutely  cut 
olT  from  all  riiiiiiiiiuiiiMiioii  with  the  si^a,  by  the  hiss  of  her  ports  on  the 
Adriiiii!,  The  I'yndese.  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  king  of  Bavaria 
by  till!  ireaiy  ol  I'reshiii'g,  fliiilliig  that  their  Hiicieiit  immunities  and 
privileges  had  lieeii  violaled,  and  that  they  were  crushed  by  severe  taxa- 
tion, siiixi'il  III*)  opporliiiiiiy  of  the  Austrian  war  to  raise  the  standard  of 
rcviili  t  and  Ml  ilii'ir  eitily  operalniiis  they  expelled  the  Bavarians  from  the 
prinrijial  i.iwmn.  \  French  iirmv  entered  the  country  and  laid  it  waste  with 
(ire  and  sword  j  but  llie  Tyiole'se,  animated  by  a  heroic  peasant  named 
Hof.T,  exiielleil  ihn  iiivailers  mice  more,  and  secured  a  brief  interval  of 
Iramimllily.  The  resiills  of  the  haltle  of  VVagram,  however,  gave  the 
Friiii'li  and  Biviiriiiii  forces  an  opportunity  of  overwhelming  them  ;  they 
neiii  ir.iieil  ilii'ir  mmmlain  f.isliiessea,  desolated  the  land,  executed  the 
leaiiiiu'  jialriiils  mn  rebels,  and  the  land  was  again  subjeeted  to  the  tyranny 
of  M  ixiindi.in   ,lo'.e|ili.  (he   puppet  of  Napideoii.     .Several   efliirts   were 

siiiiiiliaiieiMi>,|y  made  in  (<erii y  lo  shake  oiniie  French  yoke;  bulafier 

(In-  iivcrHiiow  of  (lie  A(|i«iriims  there  were  no  longer  any  hopes  for  them, 
mil  llie  emperor  of  ihe  French  exercised  an  almost  unlimited  power  over 
Ihe  n  nilierii  piirl  of  eoiilmenlal  Kurope.  During  Napoleon's  residenee  at 
Vieniiii,  he  alioliklied  Ihe  lemporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  united  the 
ren  iiiiiie.(  lerrilories  of  ihe  slates  of  the  church  with  France,  to  whieh  he 
had  ineviuiisly  iiniinl  I'ledmiMil,  I.ignria,  Tuscany,  and  I'arma,  besides 

Siu'iiv  and  N A  | sum  was  as-igned  to  his  holiness,  and  the  citv  of 

'{ '•  deeliired  nil  impniiiil  imd  free  eiiy.     The  pope  was  conducted  to 

FoiiiaiiieliliMii,  where  Napoleon  eoiieluded  a  second  com  ordat  with  him, 
in  vvliii'li,  ihoiiih  Ihe  pope  did  not  resume  his  temporal  jurisdiction,  he 
ohiaiiied  ilii<  nuhl  lo  keep  ambiissadors  at  foreign  courts,  to  receive  am- 
ba«s  idoiH,  and  lo  ippniiit  lo  eerlain  bishopries.     One  of  the  consequences 

•'[""'   I"''" ''   VieiniM    wn<i  the  dissolnlion   of  llie   marriage   belweeii 

Ni|""'i iid.losepliiiie.    which  look    place   in   l)eceml)er,  IHO!) ;  and    hia 

•" 'I''  inaiiiam-  wilh  Ihe  .irehdnchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  cm. 

I"''""'  "'    -M""" II   Apiil,  IHKI.     When    Napoleim   deilared   iLe  papal 

teiriim-v  a  piiivinee  of  Iimi,,.,.,  imd  Kmne  a  city  of  the  empire,  he  ileicr- 
mine.)  ih.ii  ||„.  Iieir.iipp.iieiil  of  Fiaiiee    should"  bear  the  tille  of  kimr  of 

IJ.ime.  iiii.l  Hill  III ,|„.,„f  iif  I'riiiee  should  be  crowned  in  Roniewilhin 

the  IliHi  ihree  veils  III'  Ills  uoveriimeiil.     The  finnness  with  whieh  he  was 

"I'l'n-o-d  III  H| Hie  perseveniiiee  of  (Jreal  BriCiiii   in   maiiiiaiiiing  Hio 

"'■ ■'•Ill 'I.< rael  the  deerees  .,f  Berlin  and  Milan,  iiii,|   the 

iniT.MNing  primpei  t  of  an  approarhing  war  in  the  \orili,  where 
r  NiilimmMion  lo  ilie  urhiinirv  mandaies  of  Napoleon  w;is  refused 
del  not  imunr  liivniiniblv  for  Hie  Hiinre  slahilny  of  his  vast  power  The' 
"•""•''   "I" •■•■ii'l  '"'    III   imporlant  commerce  with   Rusmh,  through 
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tJoltPnburg  and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  of  which  complaint  was  made  to 
the  courts  of  Stocktiohn  and  Petersburg.  Tlie  eommcrcial  policy  of 
Russia  in  1810  and  1811,  and  its  disapprol)ation  of  the  treatment  of  the 
duke  of  Oldenburg  (a  near  relation  to  the  emperor  Alexander),  had 
excited  the  distrust  of  Napoleon;  and  he  spake  the  language  of  offended 
confidence  in  remonstrating  with  "  his  brother  the  emperor."  At  length 
Russia  and  Sweden  made  common  cause  with  Great  Britain  in  opposing 
Napoleon's  darling  "  continental  system ;"  while  the  latter  arrayed  under 
his  banners  the  military  strength  of  western  and  southern  Europe,  and, 
trusting  to  the  vast  number  of  his  victorious  legions,  he  crossed  the  Nie- 
men,  and  directed  liis  march  to  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  As  the  French 
advanced  the  Russians  retired,  wasting  the  country  in  their  retieat. 
Napoleon  then  with  his  main  body  marched  upon  Moscow,  while  a  large 
division  of  his  forces  menaced  the  road  to  St.  Petersburg.  But  the  main 
force  of  the  invaders  advanced  to  Smolensko,  which  was  justly  regarded 
as  the  bulwark  of  Moscow.  This  strongly  fortified  position  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  17ih  of  August,  after  a  brief  but  bloody  struggle,  the 
Russian  general,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  firing  the  town  on  his  retreat.  But 
Moscow  was  not  to  be  abandoned  without  another  effort.  Kutusoff,  who 
now  assmned  the  command  of  the  Russians,  fixed  upon  a  position  near 
the  village  of  Borodino,  and  there  firmly  awaited  the  invading  host. 
Nearly  sev<'nty  thousand  men  fell  in  this  furious  and  sanguinary  conflict ; 
and  as  the  French  were  joined  by  new  reinforcements  after  the  battle. 
Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars.  The  citizens,  however,  under  the  direction, 
or  with  the  sanction,  of  thi!  governor,  Rostopchin,  not  only  determined  to 
abandon  their  beloved  mi^tropolis,  but  to  consign  it  to  tlu;  flames;  and 
scarcely  had  the  French  Iroops  congratulated  themselves  on  having 
secnretl  winter-quart(!rs  in  that  cold  and  inhospitable  region,  ere  the  con- 
flagration burst  forth  in  every  direction,  and  notwithstanding  every 
device  was  tried  to  subdue  the  flames,  they  ceased  not  until  more  than 
thnic-fourths  of  the  city  was  a  mass  of  smoking  embers.  In  this  i:nex- 
pected  and  embarassing  position,  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  a  retreat.  All 
the  horrors  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  were  now  felt  by  the  hap 
less  fugitives,  who  so  lately  were  the  boasted  conquerors  of  southern 
Europe.  Tlnr  winter  had  set  in  unusually  early,  and  brave  as  the  French 
soldiers  were,  tlic  climate  of  Russia  was  an  enemy  too  powerful  for  tlieni 
to  contend  with.  Tliinisands  upon  thousands  |)erislied  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger, and  an  innnense  number  fell  beneath  the  swords  of  their  relentli  ss 
pursuers,  who,  maddened  by  the  reeoUection  that  their  hearths  and  honics 
Iiad  been  polluted  by  these  invaders,  and  that  their  ancient  city  lay 
suKinlderitig  in  tin?  dust,  heede(l  not  their  cries  for  mercy.  But  why 
should  W(!  repeat  the  tale  of  horrors?  Sutricc  it  to  say,  that  the  wreck  of 
this  minhly  army  retreated  ihrough  Prussia  and  Polanil,  into  Saxony, 
wliih!  Napoleon  liasteiu'd  to  Paris  with  all  the  speed  that  post-horses 
could  effect. 

Napoleon  appealed  to  the  senate  for  men,  money,  and  other  mtinitinns 
of  war,  and  his  afipeal  was  promptly  responded  to.  Notwiihstaiiding  his 
recent  reverses,  lie  felt  that  he  still  possessed  the  contideiiee  of  the  Freneli 
natiiMi  ;  and  a  large  conscription  was  ordered  to  supply  the  losses  of  (he 
late  catnpaign  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  new  levies  wer(^  organized,  ho 
hastened  to  the  north  ;  and,  to  th(!  astoiilshinent  of  all  F.urope,  the  army 
iitider  his  command  was  numerically  superior  to  tliose  of  his  adversarii's. 
The  public  voiei-  in  Prussia  hnidly  denninded  war  with  France,  and  tlio 
Prnssiati  monarch  look  conratje  to  assert  his  imlepi'iiijeiire  and  enter  into 
ulliaiiee  with  Alexandi  r.  The  armies  of  these  newiy-ninltvj  jidwcis  sus- 
tained a  coiiHideralile  loss  al  Lntzen  (Ui  the  'Jd  of  May,  anil  al  Baulzetioii 
the  Ulst  and  'i'iii,  in  cngageinentB  with  the  French  ;  but  neither  battle  wai 
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decisive;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed  by  the  magnitude  of  his  losses,  ami  the 
obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  consented  to  an  armistice.  During  the  truce 
the  llritish  government  encouraged  tlie  allies  by  large  subsidies;  but  whal 
was  of  most  consequence,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  never  cordially 
consented  to  an  alliance  with  his  son-in-law,  now  abandoned  his  cause, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  confederation  against  him.  Napoleon 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Dresden,  and  commenced  a  series  of 
operations  against  his  several  foes,  which  ai  "irst  were  successful ;  but  the 
tide  of  fortune  turned  ;  diflferent  divisions  of  his  army  were  successively 
defeated,  and  he  collected  his  scattered  forces  for  one  tremendous  effort, 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Kurope.  Retiring  to  Leipsic,  he  there 
made  a  stand,  and  under  the  walls  of  that  ancient  city  he  sustained  a  ter- 
rible defeat,  Oct.  18,  the  Sa.von  troops  in  his  service  having  deserted  in  a 
body  to  the  allies  during  the  engagement.  Compelled  to  evacuate 
Leipsic,  he  retreated  upon  the  Rhine,  followed  by  the  allied  troops, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  at  Hanau,  Oct.  30,  in  which  the  Bavarians, 
under  the  command  of  General  VVrede,  took  a  decisive  part  against  the 
French,  they  were  defeat.;d,  and  multitudes  were  made  prisoners.  Ber- 
nadotte  undertook  the  task  of  expelling  the  French  from  Saxony.  The 
sovereign  governments  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  grand  dukedom 
of  Frankfort  and  Berg,  and  the  countries  of  the  princes  of  Isenburg  and 
Vonder-Leyen,  were  now  overturned  ;  the  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbultel,  and  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  returned 
to  their  own  country;  the  Hanoverians  again  acknowledged  their  old 
government,  and  the  Russian  administration  was  re-introduced  into  the 
provinces  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ellie.  Considerable  masses  of  troops, 
partly  voluntcus,  and  partly  drafted  from  the  Prussian  militia,  followed 
the  Austiians,  Russians,  and  Prussians  across  the  Rhine.  The  flame  of 
independence  spread  to  Holland,  and  the  hereditary  claims  of  the  house  of 
Orange  were  acknowledged. 

A.  u.  1814.— While  the  allies  were  thus  effecting  the  humiliation  of  Na- 
poleon, Wellington  advanced  slowly  towards  Baycmne.  As  he  advanced, 
the  old  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  began  to  revive,  the  exiled  family  was 
proclaimed,  and  tlu!  white  flag  floated  on  the  walls  of  Bordeaux.  Napo- 
leon had  the  advantage  over  Blucher  at  Brienne  on  the  29tli  of  .January, 
but  was  forced  to  retreat  at  La  Rochieie,  where  the  allies  had  coiicentra- 
led  their  forces.  He  now  retired  between  the  Loire  and  the  Marne,  with 
the  view  of  covering  Paris ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Blucher 
succeeded  m  penetrating  the  French  line.  But  the  order  of  march  was 
still  '•  forward  !  forward  !"  On  Ihe  31st  of  March,  ISM,  the  allied  trtMjps 
entered  1  aris,  and  Alexander  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  allied  sover- 
eiyiis,  that  l'i(,'y  would  not  negotiate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nor  with 
iiiyof  ins  family  ;  that  they  acknowledged  the  right  of  France  only  to  the 
.erriiory  embraced  within  its  ancient  limits  umler  its  kings;  and,  finally, 
tliat  they  would  acknowledge  and  guaranty  the  government  which  the 
h  leiii'h  nation  should  adopt.  They  therefore  invited  the  senate  to  estab- 
lish  a  provisory  government  for  the  administration  of  the  country  and  the 
preparation  of  a  ■•onstitution.  Accordingly,  the  senate  assembled,  April  1. 
under  tint  able  presidency  of  Talleyrand,  (a  man  ever  skilful  in  taking 
a.lvantaue  of  cirenmsiances),  whom,  with  four  other  members,  they 
charifnl  with  the  provisory  government.  On  the  next  day  it  declared 
th.it  Napoleon  and  his  family  had  forfeited  the  throne  of  France  The 
leuislalive  body  rnnried  this  decree,  and  the  recall  of  Louis  XVIIL 
the  throne  of  France  was  soon  after  made  known.  Meanwhih 
II,  iMapoleon  had  resigned  tiie  crown  coiidilioiially  in  favour 
Si-ii.  at  i'onlaiiiebleau;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  the 
ceding  to  him  the  island  of  FIba. 
Wearied  with  couliiiual  war,  France  hailed  li.ercliiin  of  peace  withao 
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clamations  of  joy  and  hope.  The  sRnntors,  in  ponjunctinn  with  some 
others,  formed  a  chmnber  of  peeri.  At  the  smne  time  whs  convened  the 
legislHtive  body  of  the  empire,  which  formed  Ihe  ehamber  of  depniiesj 
and  Louis,  whiii  had  decrlared  his  determination  to  adopt  a  liberal  eonctitu. 
tion,  granted  the  charter,  which,  noiwilhstanding  omissions  and  imper- 
fociions,  contained  guaranties  for  libertv.  The  new  constitutional  cliar- 
ter  was  presented  to  the  nation  by  the  king  on  tlie  4iii  of  June.  It  r(Ui- 
tained  the  principles  of  a  limited  monarchy.  The  person  of  the  king  was 
declared  to  be  inviolable;  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  chambers.  The  chamber  of  deputies  w.is  to 
be  composed  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  elecior.il  colleges,  one  fifth  part 
to  he  renewed  yearly  ;  to  be  eligible  as  a  deputy,  it  was  necessary  to  be 
forty  years  old,  and  pay  1000  francs  if  direct  taxes.  On  the  4th  of  May 
Louis  created  the  new  ministry,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  a  new  council 
of  state.  The  royal  orders  of  Ihe  Holy  Ghosi,  of  military  merit,  the 
order  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  of  St  Michael,  were  revived;  the  legion  o( 
honour  received  a  new  decoration  (the  portrait  of  Henry  IV.),  and  a  iiew 
organization,  and  the  order  of  the  silver  lily  was  founded.  There  were 
still,  however,  many  prejudices  in  fav(>ur  of  the  abdicated  emperor  to 
overcome,  and  inany  restless  spirits  to  soothe.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  a  great  difference  of  opitiion  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  among  the  ministers-  Thi^  honours  conferred  on  the 
old  nobility  and  the  emigratits  who  bad  relumed  with  the  coiirl,  e.xcited 
great  discontent;  and  Ihe  national  pride  was  offended  by  ihe  public  de- 
claration of  the  king,  that  be  owed  his  crown  to  the  prince- regent  of 
Great  Hritain.  The  army,  so  long  used  to  war  and  the  rewards  which 
awaited  a  successful  (career,  was  in  a  state  of  the  highest  irritation;  the 
remembrance  of  him  by  whom  they  had  so  often  been  led  to  victory  was 
yet  fresh,  when  they  saw  their  corps  dissolved,  their  dotations,  their  ()ay, 
and  their  pensions  diminished,  their  impcn'lance  and  their  inffuence  de- 
stroyed, and  they  tliemselves  coinpelleil  to  change  their  favourite  badges 
for  others,  on  which  lliey  had  formerly  trampled.  The  holders  of  the 
nalional  domains  feared  to  lose  them.  The  people  were  discinitented 
with  the  burden  of  the  taxes,  the  alleviation  of  which  bad  been  proniisi'd 
to  them.  In  this  state  of  public  feeling  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  for 
the  royal  government  than  Ihe  sudden  reappearance  of  Napoleon  on  ihe 
coast  of  France,  the  1st  of  Mandi,  1815.  These  circumstances  explain 
why,  without  the  exislenceof  an  actual  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Napoleon, 
the  measures  taken  to  oppose  his  progress  werti  unsuccessful;  why  Ihe 
army  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  declared  for  him  ;  and  why,  after  a 
inarch  of  eighteen  days,  which  resembled  a  triumph,  he  was  able  to  cnlei 
Paris  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood. 

The  king  ;md  his  adherents  left  the  country.  Napoleon  immediately 
annulled  most  of  the  royal  ordinances,  dissolved  the  two  chambers,  and 
named  a  new  minislry.  He  declared  that  be  should  content  hinisi  II 
with  th(!  limits  of  France,  as  settled  by  Ihe  peace  of  Paris,  and  that  1  e 
would  establish  his  government  on  liberal  principles,  lint  he  could  not 
satisfy  Ihe  expectations  of  the  dilTeient  lairties,  nincli  less  could  he  avert 
the  danger  of  a  war  with  F.urope.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Napideini's 
landing  in  France  was  known  at  Vienna,  the  niinisK'rs  of  all  the  allied 
powers  who  were  assembled  in  coiiifress  there,  denouiiced  him  as  (he 
enemy  tnid  thi!  disturber  of  the  repose  of  the  world,  and  deidared  that  the 
powers  were  firmly  resolved  to  employ  all  niciiis,  and  niiile  idl  their  ef- 
forts, to  maintain  Ihe  treaty  of  Paris.  For  this  purpose,  Austria,  Uiissia, 
Britian,  and  Prussia  concluded  a  new  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  March 
Isl,  1814.  whereby  each  power  agreed  to  brinu  l.')(> OOO  men  into  the  field 
n^ninst  Napoleon,  who,  on  his  part,  was  iii<lef,ilii):ili|c  in  making  prcp.ira- 
tioiis  for  war.     At  llie  saiiii'  lime,   April    22   he  pulijished   the  iiddilitnial 
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ail  lo  the  constiliilions  of  the  empire,  and  summoned  the  meetinj  of  the 
C  amp  de  .»;«!,  which  accepted  that  act,  June  1.  As  we  gave  in  the 
'  Hisi.iry  of  Kiiul  Hid,"  a  succinct  account  of  the  operations  of  the  French 
and  allied  armies,  which  eiiiied  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  also  the  de- 
pnrt^iiion  of  .Napojfoii  to  St.  Heleni,  and  the  events  which  immediately 
follow  cd  the  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVI II ,  we  shall  not  repeal  iliein 
ill  this  place,  bin  carry  on  our  narrative  to  the  period  when  the  two 
chainlicrs  passed  the  law  of  amnesty  proposed  by  the  king,  by  wliicli  all 
those  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  or  had  accepted  olFices 
from  NapoleiMi.  during  the  "  hundred  days,"  were  forever  banished  frun 
the  kingdom.  Willi  the  evacuation  of  the  French  territorv  by  foreign 
troiips.  which  was  deleriniiied  on  by  the  congress  of  .\ix  la-Chapelle,  the 
nth  of  October,  1818,  and  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
was  connceied  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual cla.ins  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  on  the  French  govern- 
tiient  and  nation.  Here  French  diploinacy  was  successful,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  the  real  claims  was  accepted  as  a  liquidation.  F' ranee  was 
admitted  into  alliance  with  the  great  European  powers,  and  the  French 
caliinel  entered  deeply  into  the  continental  system.  But  the  return  of 
France  to  the  anctcn  regime,  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people;  and  the  government  was  kept  in  a  (continual  slate  of  oscilltiioit 
now  a  set  of  ultra  royalists,  and  now  the  liberal  party,  directing  tin;  na 
tional  councils.  Under  these  circumstances  niuiih  acriininiious  discussion 
took  place  ill  the  chambers,  and  the  sessions  of  181!)  and  18-.20  were 
agitated  by  the  most  violent  conflicts.  The  parties  attacked  each  oilier 
with  ri^ciprocal  accusations,  and,  in  February,  1820,  the  assassinaiinn  of 
the  duke  of  Herri,  by  Louvel  (who,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  ex- 
pressed his  (iurce  hatred  of  the  whide  Bourbon  race)  drew  forth  the  most 
virulent  ai^cusaiions  from  the  extreme  right.  The  minister  l.'eeiizes  re- 
signed, and  the  duke  of  Richelieu  succeeded  him.  A  new  law  of  eleciion 
was  carried,  amid  the  most  violent  opposition  on  the  pari  of  the  die- 
tnnaires  (members  who  defended  a  consistent  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  cAartf)  and  the  liberals.  Many  otficers  of  government,  by 
their  writings,  and  ill  llieir  places  as  deputies,  opposed  the  new  system; 
60  that,  with  every  new  ministry,  there  wi^re  nunicrous  dismissions,  and 
iniiiiy  names  were  even  erased  from  the  army  ndls  for  political  opinjims. 
It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  conspirators  were  employed  to  excite  the 
troops  to  H  revolt,  and  some  v/ere  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sulfercd  the 
penalty  due  to  treason. 

The  king  opened  the  session  of  1823  with  a  speech  anno  nicing  the 
march  of  100,000  French  troops  to  Spain.  He  was  alarmed  for  Ihe  safety 
of  France  by  the  revolutiDiMry  movements  of  his  neighhnnrs;  and  this 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  was  sent  express- 
ly to  restore  the  royal  authority.  The  invaders  eiiconntered  no  elfeeiive 
opposition;  the  eortes  lied  bef.iro  tln'in  to  Cadiz:  and  when  King  Feidi- 
naiid  a|iproaclied  that  city,  they  permitted  him  to  resume  Ins  de.*pi)tic 
swMy.  Ihiring  the  last  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was 
much  enfeehh^d  liy  dise.isc,  and,  consequently,  unable  lo  act  with  the  eU' 
ergy  necessary  for  estahlisliiiiT  h  finu  and.  at  ihe  same  time,  a  concilintnr} 
governinent.  He  died  in  September,  1824.  nine  years  subsequent  to  his 
reator.it  iiMi. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  brother  of  the  deceased  king  he  declared 
bis  intentKMi  of  contiriniinr  the  charter,  appointed  the  dauptdn  (duke  of 
Angouleme)  as  meinlier  of  Ihe  ininisieri.il  council,  and  suppressed  the 
reiisurship  of  the  pultlie  Journals.  Villolc  was  Ins  prime  niiiiister.  In 
M.iy.  Iri2(i,  the  splendid  coronation  of  (/'h.irles  look  phice  at  Kheiins,  ac- 
cordnig  to  ancient  custom,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  oath  of  the 
kui|{  to  govern  according  to  the  charter. 
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On  Lafayette's  return  from  America  in  1825,  the  citizens  of  Havre  having 
received  him  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  government  manifested  llieir 
resentu.ent  by  ordering  out  the  gend' amies,  wiio  cliarged  the  multitude  with 
drawn  sabres.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  was  seen  in  the  prosi'cution 
of  the  Constilutionnel  and  Courrier  Francois,  two  of  the  best  liberal  journals. 
Villele,  who  had  discernment  enough  to  see  to  what  this  fanaticisni  would 
lead,  and  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  obnoxious  to  the  liberals,  on  account 
of  his  anti-constitutional  principles,  and  his  operations  in  the  funds,  be- 
came less  secure.  The  parties  assumed  a  more  hostile  attitude  towards 
each  other.  The  royalists  and  the  supporters  of  the  Jesuits  became  more 
open  in  the  expression  of  their  real  sentiments;  the  liberals  bi^eame 
stronger  and  bolder;  and  the  government  assumed  a  tone  ill  calculated  to 
conciliate  its  avowed  opponents.  Ou  the  opening  of  the  session,  Dec. 
12,  182(),  Damas,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  informed  the  chamber  that  all 
the  continental  powers  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  iuterferente  of 
Spain  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal;  that  France  had  co-operated  with  them, 
had  withdrawn  her  ambassador  from  Madrid,  and  had  entered  into  ar- 
rangements with  England  to  leave  Portugal  and  Spain  to  settle  their  af- 
fairs in  their  own  way.  Several  unpopular  measures  brought  forward  by 
the  ministers,  were  after  violent  discussions  rejected,  among  which  was 
a  proposed  law,  confirming  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  withdrawal  of 
this  by  an  ordinance  was  regarded  as  a  popular  triumph.  This  event  was 
followed  by  the  disbanding  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  a  body  of 
45,000  men,  who,  at  a  review  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  had  joined  the  cries 
of  hatred  against  the  ministry.  This  was  a  highly  unpopular  measure; 
and  Lafitte.  Benjamin  Constant,  and  some  other  members,  talked  of  im- 
peaching the  ministers ;  but  Villfele  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  ven- 
tured upon  a  step  which  he  knew  to  be  unpopular,  but  considered  neces- 
sary. Every  proceeding,  however,  served  to  show  that  the  miuisieriaJ 
party  was  gradually  losing  ground,  and  that  no  trifling  concessions  to 
their  opponents  would  avail.  While  Charles  was  much  more  resolutely 
opposed  to  the  prevalence  of  democratic  principles  than  his  brother,  and 
yielded  to  the  councils  of  priests  who  were  intent  on  the  restoration  of  the 
church  to  the  power  it  possessed  some  centuries  before,  the  people  were 
taught  to  believe,  and  actually  dreaded,  that  a  plot  was  forming  to  deprive 
them  of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  gained  after  so  long 
a  struggle.  Thus  the  nation  became  alienated  from  the  court,  and  the 
conrt  from  the  nation  ;  a  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the 
popidar  parly,  but  they  had  neither  the  ability  nor  influence  lun-cssary  for 
steering  a  safe  course  between  the  extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one 
side,  and  popular  encroachment  on  the  other;  the  consequence  was  that 
both  parties  treated  them  as  drivellers  aiul  incapatdes.  In  this  state  of 
feeling,  Charles  suddenly  dismissed  them,  and  entrusted  the  formatinn  of 
anew  cabinet  to  Prince  Polignac,  when,  on  August  9,  1839,  the  following 
appointiTients  were  announced :  Prince  Polignac,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs; M.  Courvoisicr,  keeper  of  the  seals  and  minister  of  jnstic(>;  Cmui' 
Bourmont,  minister  of  war;  (lount  dc  lionrdonaye,  minister  of  the  Interior; 
Baron  de  Montbel,  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction; 
and  Count  Chabrol  de  Crousol,  minister  of  financi!.  To  these  was  after- 
wards added  M.  d'Haussey,  minister  of  marine  and  the  colonies,  in  lieu  of 
Admiral  Count  liigny,  who  decjlined  the  ofTered  portfolio.  The  ministry 
was  ultra-royalist ;  and  nothing  could  convince  the  democrats  of  the  rec- 
titude of  the  intentions  of  either  Cliarles  or  his  ministers.  And  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  king  not  only  favoured  the  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders, 
but  that  he  showed  a  marked  dislike  to  those  who  had  acquired  eminence 
in  the  revolution,  or  imder  Napoleon,  and  that  the  rigid  i-oiirt-eticiuette  o! 
former  days  was  revived,  they  were  ready  to  believe  the  iiujst  alisinil  ru- 
mours of  his  intended  designs,  not  merely  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  lib- 
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erly,  but  to  nilu  ovrr  France  with  the  most  ilisolute  despoiism.  The 
nobles  Iiad  ceasnd  in  France  to  form  an  aristocrauy.  Thf  ir  great  nuinlicru 
ami  little  wealth,  the  mixture  of  political  elements  they  presented,  &e., 
had  left  the  noblesse  entirely  without  eonsequenc-e,  and  it  was  apparen. 
from  the  first  that  neither  the  king  nor  Polignnc  comprehended  the  wishes 
or  wants  of  the  people,  but  trusted  that  something  might  arise  to  turn  the 
popular  current  in  their  favour. 

A.  D.  18'i0.-  Though  they  knew  not  the  signs  of  the  times,  they  did  not 
forget  th.  I  Vra  chnien  were  notorious  for  their  love  of  military  glory. 
Wa  ■  '.•  i  i!i;:re'iirfi  declared  against  Algiers,  on  account  of  insults  some 
tirie  j./^>ii-  uTi  I  ■  I  to  the  French  flag,  and  also  to  resent  a  personal  indig- 
nity CO  uniitted  on  the  French  consul  by  the  dey,  who  struck  him  while 
at  a  p-.'Wic  audience.  An  armament  was  accordingly  prepared  with  ex- 
ti.jr^' "rtiy  care,  and  the  success  which  attended  it  corresponded  with  the 
exertions  made  to  ensure  it.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  army,  consisting  of 
37,577  infiiatry  and  4000  horse,  embarked  at  Toulon,  and  the  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  ninety-seven  vessels,  of  which  eleven  were  ships  of  the  line  and 
twent'-'four  frigates,  set  sail.  June  14,  the  army  began  to  disembark  at  Sidi 
Ferrajli,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  city  of  Algiers  was  taken  after  a 
slight  resistance,  the  dey  was  sent  prisoner  to  Italy,  and  his  vast  treasures 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  conquerors.  The  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  were  naturally  jealous  at  the  establishment  of  French  garrisons 
md  colonies  in  northern  Africa;  and  to  allay  their  suspicions,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  occupation  of  Algiers  would  be  merely  temporary :  but 
the  French  nation  beivame  so  infatuated  with  their  conquest,  that  to  the 
present  hour  Algeria  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  most  important  acquisi- 
tion, although  it  causes  an  enormous  annual  waste  of  blood  and  treasure, 
without  conferring  advantage  either  on  Africa  or  on  France.  On  the  l*th 
of  May  appeared  the  royal  ordinance  dissolving  the  chambers ;  at  the  same 
time,  new  elections  were  ordered,  and  the  two  chambers  convoked  for 
August  3d.  The  Munilcur  of  June  15th  contained  a  proclamation  oi"  the 
king,  in  which  he  called  upon  all  Frenchmen  to  do  their  duty  in  the  col- 
leges, to  rely  upon  his  constitutional  intentions,  &c.  In  this  proclamation 
are  these  remarkable  words :  "  Electors,  hasten  to  your  colleges.  Let  no 
reprehensible  negligence  deprive  them  of  your  presence !  Let  one  senti- 
ment animate  you  all ;  let  one  standard  be  your  rallying  point !  It  is  your 
king  who  demands  this  of  you,  it  is  a  father  who  calls  upon  you.  Fulfil 
your  duties.  I  will  take  care  to  fulfil  mine."  Though  the  success  of  the 
army  in  Algiers  became  known  during  the  electoral  struggle,  and  though 
all  parties  exulted  in  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  the  ministry  ap- 
peared to  gain  no  popularity  by  it.  All  the  returns  of  the  new  elections 
indicated  a  strong  majority  against  the  ministry,  so  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  men  spoke  of  a  change  in  the  administration  as  a  natural  conse 
quence.  A  blind  infatuation  seems  to  have  possessed  Polignac  and  his 
colleagues.  They  prcferr-  .1  to  attack  the  charter,  violate  the  social  com- 
pact, and  expose  France  to  a  civil  war,  rather  than  yield.  During  this 
time  ('le  king  and  queen  of  Naples  visited  Paris,  and  many  festivals  took 
place,  strongly  in  oontriisi  with  the  state  of  p<ditical  affairs.  The  king 
also  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  victory  of  his  army  in  Africa,  the  news  of  which  reached  Paris  four 
days  after  the  capture  of  Algiers.  Had  Charles  X.  dismissed  his  obnox- 
ious ministers,  and  formed  a  cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  passed  over  without  danger.  Instead  of  which,  the 
ministers  made  a  re|)ort  to  the  king  (July  26),  setting  forth  at  length  the 
dangers  of  a  free  press,  and  calling  upon  him  to  suspend  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  "The  state,"  they  said,  "is  in  danger,  and  your  irtajesty  has  the 
right  to  provide  for  its  safiiy.  No  government  can  stand,  if  it  has  not 
(he  right  to  provide  fcr  its  own  safety;  besides,  the  8th  article  of  the  char- 
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tor  oaly  gives  every  KrcnclimHii  the  rijflil  of  |iiilili.sliiiig  IiIn  iiwii  0|iiliiiMlR 
bill  iidt,  as  the  jdiini.il.'s  ilti,  tin;  (i|iiiiioiis  of  otliers;  llie  eliai'ler  iIim'n  ikiI 
exi)res>ly  :illi)w  joiirii;ils  iiml  tliii  lit)L'riy  of  ilie  pioss.  'riio  jiiiiriiiiU  iimi. 
re|ire.seiit  ilie  l)est  iiitciitioiis  of  tlie  yovcriiiiiciit ;  iiiiil  Ihi,'  lilnriy  oC  llii' 
pit'jss  pioiluces  '.lie  very  coiitriiry  of  piililiiily,  liei-iiiiso  ill-iiili'iilioiii'i| 
writers  mistoiihtriie  I'vcryiliiiifr,  and  the  puhiic  never  kiiiiUM  the  tnilli  ' 
Tliis  report  was  aocoiiipaiiied  l)y  lliree  ordinances,  whieli  virtimlly  nuU- 
verted  ilie  I'onsliiiitioiial  privih'ges  of  the  charter.  The  lirst  diHhoU'ed  iliii 
IKiwIy-tdeeled  ehacnher  of  depiilie.s  hefore  it  ass^einlih'd  ;  the  second  chilllMeil 
the  law  of  ehclioii.s.  and  di.sfraiichiscd  the  great  body  of  eleclorii  (  mid  lllii 
tliird  s:iib|ectcil  \\h)  pres-s  to  new  ;mu1  si'vere  ri'striciiDiis  which  would  hiiH' 
eoinpleleiy  aiinihdated  its  lilierlics.  Asionishniellt  and  inih^niilioii  Ncl/eij 
the  peoph?  of  i'ari.s,  [)iit  no  liiinnit  occurred  ;  yet  while  the  inininhrM  Wefc 
cont;rainlatiii(f  tlieiiiselves  on  llie  apjiarcnl  traiKjiiillily  of  llic  iili/.eiii«,  Ijui 
latter  liail  been  actively  (employed  in  siinniioninu;  the  depniiesof  ihi'ir  pillly 
within  rcaili,  or  111  coiK'eriinff  measures  bu' a  \  ii(orous  ichistiince.  Tlic 
principal  jiiuriialisis  prcpart'd  and  printed  it  ttpiriled  protest  ii^aiii*!  lliii 
reslricliiins  on  the  press.  dcc|.irin<r  their  ri<j:ht  lo  pnlilisli  as  iisiiali  mid  eip 
fiu'ciiii^  that  right  upon  the  gronnil  that  properly  in  a  journal  dilVernI  in  liii 
respect  from  any  oilier  kiiiii  of  property,  and  that  it  could  only  be  iillai'ki'il 
by  regular  judicial  p|■oceedlng^  for  ii  breach  of  the  law,  'I'lm  libiiMJ  pih 
pers,  iiolwilhstaiiiiiiig,  were  all  supj)resscd,  and  only  those  wlili'li  Wt>r(t 
Known  to  be  favourable  to  the  i::)vermiient  allowed  to  appear. 

!t  was  iin|iossihle  that  this  st.ite  of  things  could  cxisi,  Tliti  dcpniici 
representing  the  electors  of  the  city,  and  some  iVoiii  iillier  pillN  ol 
the  kingdom  who  were  then  in  P. ins,  in  all  thiily-two,  assiiilbb  i|  iil  Hie 
house  of  (lie  deputy,  ^l.  I.:  lille,  the  hanker,  to  take  the  .siibiecl  mln  Hen. 
oils  consideration,  and  decide  on  some  iaimidi.ile  conrsc  of  ,ic||oii,  ,\ 
niimberof  constitutional  peers  also  met  at  the  Due  de  Choi^'i  nl's,  Aleiuli 
of  these  meetings  it  was  ri  solved  not  lo  snbnnl.  'I'lie  peers  niuiiiil  a 
protest,  and  sent  it  by  a  depnl.ilion  to  the  king,  v»ho  refused  to  receive  ll. 
'I'Ik!  reiectioii  stri'iigtlieni'd  tlii^  resolnlioii  of  the  depulies,  iiiid  Iculy 
eiMiriers  wer<'  sent  wiili  ilispatches  to  towns  and  viU.iges  wilhiii  a  Imii 
dreii  miles  of  the  iiu  iropobs,  representing  the  imirigeoiis  eoiidiii't  of 
government,  Hiid  mgmg  the  inhabitanls  lo  coiiper.ile  willi  llie  |',irin|iiiin 
111  aileterinined  stand  bn- Hie  liberties  of  l-'raiue.  In  llie  lueanlime  Ilie 
government  was  on  tlu^  alcrl,  and  sent  ii  geiier.il  oilicer  lo  tirenelle  and 
anoilur  lo  Angers,  for  niiliiary  purposes.  The  inilil.iry  command  of 
Pans  was  entriisli  ll  to  Marsh. il  MariiKuil.  diike  of  K.igusa,  Troopw  svcic 
ordered  in  from  llie  barreks  within  lil'ly  nides  ariuind  ;  and  the  unahU  iii 
llie  cily  were  doubled.  'J'owards  the  evening,  bodies  of  ^'i  nilnriin  ri>  weie 
Ktatioiieil  about  the  Ibiurse  and  on  ihe  lloiilevaiils.  In  loiiieipiriii  e  ol  llm 
bank  rifiising  to  di:H'onnt  bills,  the  iiiaiiuficinrerN  perceived  ii  bad  mil 
coiilideiice  ill  (he  govemmciil,  ami  they  iminedMlely  iIim  li.iiged  l||i  u 
\Mirknien.  These  arli/.ins  coiiuregatcd  in  ihe  dilferenl  slncls  and  repori 
ed  what  had  happened  lo  the  lislenmg  criusds.  .An  oiilmaiice  wmm  hum 
issued  by  ihe  prefect  of  police,  de,  lariiig,  among  other  Ihings  ol  ,i  |'c>.lrie|. 
ive  kind,  th  ll  "  l'',ver\  indiviilti  il  kcepniu  i  reading  loom,  eoll'ie  Iiiuhm, 
\'i'..  who  shad  give  to  be  read  inirnals,  or  oilier  wriling^,  pniileij  eoiilraiy 
to  thi^  oi'din.ince  of  the  king  of  the  'J.')lli  nisi.  relati\ c  lo  llie  pieiN,  kIiiiII  Iim 
proseciiieii  as  giiilly  of  llie  misdcme.in'iiirs  which  llu'se  iiuiinaU  oi 
wriim:.is  may  eonsliliile,  and  Ins  establi-.limeiil  shall  be  pioviiion  illy 
eloseil."  This  oiilni  nice  shoved  a  great  igiior.iiiee  of  iliii.ielei  ;  I'm  ii 
newspaper  with  a  Kniiclimairs  coiTce  is  rendered  by  liiibil  almieit  an  m 
dirpens.ible  us  Ins  mormngV  meal.  Nevertheless,  llie  olliieii  of  pnhrti 
id<"ired  Ihe  i  olVie-lumses,  ri'.idiiig-rooins,  iVc.  and  shnl  llieiil  up.  Ily 
their  mterereiice  all  llie  theatres  Were  closed.  A  sullen  di^iiiii  |ei|l  Mm 
seen  in  every  couiiti  iiaiice,  and  occasioiiiilly  was  heard  lluriy  ol  Viir  /k 
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(harle;  ytl  d.iriiig  all  this  tiino,  il  would  seem,  llie  ministers  liad  no  idea 
of  liie  iiiisiliii'f  itiiit  was  l)i(ioclm|f. 

On  TuL'.sd.iy  ilii;  -'Till,  in  llii;  loruiioon,  the  polici;  and  a  larjje  force  of 
gpiis  d'arini's,  nimnitnl  and  on  fnot,  appcan'il  hcfnie  llii'  ollke  of  the 
i\nifi),iiel,  a  popular  jimriial.  Tiiey  fmiii'i  llii;  door  fast  flosed,  and,  hiing 
ri;fii>t'd  I'liliaiii'e.  Iiroke  in.  si-i/t'd"  lilt-  i-:»'.s,  and  carried  the  editor  lo 
prlf-on.  'I'liey  tln'ii  pniciM'dcd  lo  llic  iilUcc  of  tlie  Teinps,  aiiollicr  p  ipidar 
new  spajn'r,  « Inch,  ihoiiifli  tlic  door-way  was  barricaded,  and  a  dilirinmcd 
r('si^l,^lll•(■  was  olfered  liy  llic  printers,  tliey  forced,  and  seized  llie  prmled 
papers  and  1>  pes.  Tliis'  was  llie  siunal  for  a  general  resislanee  lo  the 
orilin.inces.  '  All  work  was  now  ali.mdoned.  ('very  maimf.n'loiy  was 
closed,  am!  del,ieliineMts  of  arli/.ans  wjili  |,irj;e  slicks  traversed  the  sireels. 
Troops  of  i^ensd'arnies  palrolled  llie  sircels  at  full  (iailop  lo  disperse  llie 
aceiiinnlaiiiii;  crowds.  The  people  were  silent,  and  .it  an  early  hour  the 
sliiips  ilirou:;lioiil  I'aris  wi-re  closed.  Troops  of  the  roy.d  gn  ird  ,111(1 
soldiers  of  the  line  c  one  ponrinijm.  The  pi'0|)lc  looked  sullen  and  de- 
leriniiied.  The  chief  points  of  iiMidezvoiis  were  the  Palairi  Uoyal,  tin) 
I'alais  lie  .Fiislice,  aii'l  the  llonrse.  Tliere  were  Nlniiiliaiieons  cries  of 
"  Virr  III  v/iiii/e  !"  "Down  with  the  absolnle  kinyl"  Inn  no  conversa- 
lioii,  no  e.\i'lii>nt;e  of  words  wiili  each  other.  The  kiiiij  w,is  at  the 
Tnilleries.  In  llie  I'lace  du  ('.iroiisel  there  were  stalioneil  sever, il  llioil- 
sanils  of  the  military,  with  a  ureal  nnmlier  of  camion.  .M  lie  Vendonio 
a  HlriiiiL'  fill, nil  of  mfniiry  was  .si.itioned  around  the  colimm.  lo  unird  iliu 
riisii!iis  of  royally  on  it  from  heiiig  defaced;  and  tlii;re  were  crowds  ot 
people  upon  the  spi  t,  who  menaced  the  troops.  Several  sm.irt  skiniiislies 
liclween  the  cilizeiis  and  the  soldiers  occurred  in  tlic  eveniiii;,  in  wlmdi 
the  I. liter  were  ueiier,i!ly  >ni'eessriil,  so  ili^ii  M  imioiit  stmt  a  note  lo  ilio 
knur.  i'iint!;r.itiilaiiti[i  linn  on  the  snpfiression  of  the  rmls,  lim  wlieii  niiiht 
closed  III,  llie  cili/,ens  ilolioyed  every  lamp,  lliiis  seeilriny;  the  piolectioii 
of  darkness  for  their  pri'par,itioiis  to  renew  the  slrutfule  in  tin'  moininif. 
On  Wednesday,  al  an  early  hour,  all  I'.iris  was  in  arms;  tlie  shops  were 
closely  slint,  and  Hie  windows  laslened  and  liarred,  as  if  the  iiili.iliit,mts 
fully  aniicipated  an  approaclniii;  eilamity.  The  tocMiii  soiiiided,  and  llio 
iieople  iloi'ked  in  from  the  faii.xlimn'fs  and  diireienl  ipiariers  of  the  cily. 
I'lie  pris>  had  hien  in  aeiivi!  openitioii  diirniy:  the  iiifjht,  liandliills  were 
nriifiisely  disiriliiiird,  I'linlainiii!;  vehement  philippics  ai;,iinst  Charles  ami 
ins  mimsters.  and  smniuonini;  every  iiiaii  to  arm  l^ir  Ins  coiintr\ ,  anil  to 
aid  III  ejeelin'^r  the  Hoiirhoiis.  Nor  had  the  cili/.ens  in  ijeu.ral  lieeii  idju 
diiniiii  that  evenlfnl  iiiylil  ;  they  wcie  ready  and  orijaiiised  for  a  decisive 
eoiilesi  :  lliey  were  III  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  (lowder  miu,i/.ine  ; 
they  had  procured  arms  from  the  shops  of  the  (fiinsmiihs  and  the  police 
8l,itiiiiis  ;  they  li,iil  thrown  U|i  rude  h.irricules  across  llie  principal  streets 
lo  prevent  the  attacks  of  cavalry,  and  hint  selecled  leaders  eompilnit  10 
direct  llirir  exerlioiis  A  red  tlair  was  hoisted  on  sevi  r,il  Imil  Iin;r3, 
niind  the  kIiiiiiIs  of  the  penple.  Tri. coloured  Hans  weii-  promenaded 
ill  the  Hi  reels,  and  In- colon  led  cockades  and  lircaslkiinlM  «  ere  wo-m  hy  all 
rl'tssi's.  All  I'aris.  m  slio-ri,  wis  m  a  si  ite  of  nisinreition,  and  eveiy 
niovi'inenl  of  the  penple  portended  a  icrrilde  eonlliet.  A  ilepiiLiiiim  of 
llie  mo-t  inilneiiii,i|  men  m  I'aris  wailed  iipmi  Marshal  Mirmiinl,  aii'l  rep 
rcsinli'd  lo  liim  the  ilip|iir,il.le  stale  of  the  ca(iit,il ;  sl,ilinu.  al  the  same 
•llie.  thai  they  III  ide  him  persnimlly  res(Minsil)|e.  in  the  n.ime  of  the  as- 
m-nihleil  depinies  of  Kniice,  r,ir  iis  present  nlarmiiii;  siiu,iiiim,  and  lor  Hie 
fal  d  I'lmseipienees  wi.ji'h  mnsi  iiievilalilv  ensue.  I'he  m:irslial  replied, 
"  The  himonr  of  a  sol  !ier  is  ohedlence  t  Inn,  ifi"i||eii|eil,"  s,iid  he.   "  m  Init 

"f  'lie  I llll. Ills  von  pro;io«e  '"     To  tins  M    l,.ilii| ide  ansvvi  r  — "  The 

revo-aiiiiii  of  the  illi'iral  nrdiminees  mi  the  o-.th  nf  Jnlv,  the  diMtn.-sal  of 
•  he  miiiisleis,  and  the  coiiviienl h  nf  (he  cliaillhers  iiii  the  ,11  ol    \luus|." 

The  m.iittlial  replied,  iliut  ihouyli  as  a  ciiizen  he  iinuhi  even  paiiieip,iie  lu 
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llu!  oi)ii>i.iii8  of  ilie  deputies,  iis  a  soldier  lie  had  only  to  carry  his  or  li  ;s 
into  exL'cutioii ;  but  that  ii"  they  wished  to  have  a  conference  with  M.  de 
Polijfniic,  he  was  close  at  hand,  and  he  would  go  and  ask  him  if  he  would 
receive  them.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  piissed,  when  the  marshal  returned 
with  his  maimer  much  chanyed,  and  told  the  deputies  that  M.  de  Poliynac 
had  declared  to  him  that  the  conditions  priipos(^d  rendered  any  conference 
useless.  "  We  have  then  civil  war,"  said  M.  Lafitle.  The  marshal  bowed, 
and  thr  deputies  retired.  As  soon  as  Poliynac's  answer  was  made  know  n, 
all  the  si illed  feelnigs  of  resentment  burst  forth,  and  the  people  rushed 
eagerly  forward  to  inpose  the  troops  wherever  a  favourable  opporiuniiy 
presented  itself.  A\  iili  a  disinclination  to  take  any  decisive  steps,,  it  was 
nooi.  before  .Marshal  Mannont  determiiieil  to  clear  the  streets  by  military 
force;  and  he  then  unwisely  divided  his  troops  into  four  cohnnns,  whicJi 
he  sent  in  dilTerent  directions,  thereby  destroying  the  great  advantago 
they  possessed  in  being  able  to  act  in  concert.  'I'he  drums  of  the 
nationiil  gn.inls  soon  beat  "to  arms!"  and  the  struggle  began  in 
earnest.  EviM-y  step  taken  by  the  eolunms  was  marked  by  a  series  (i( 
murderous  conflicts  j  they  were  assailed  by  nnisketry  from  the  barricades. 
from  the  windows  and  lops  of  houses,  from  the  corners  of  streets,  and  from 
the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in  Paris.  The  hottest  en- 
gagement seems  to  have  been  in  the  Rue  St.  llcuior^,  opposite  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  the  military  were  assembled  in  great  force,  and  the  peo|)le 
^esi^ted  them  with  desperate  determination.  At  the  Place  de  Greve  they 
fierc(dy  contended  with  the  Swiss  guards,  and  compelled  them  to  retre:it 
with  great  l(jss.  In  the  Rue  Montniartre  an  attack  was  made  by  the  duke 
of  Ragiisa  in  person  ;  but  the  obstacU^s  whicli  everywhere;  presented  Iheni- 
■elves  to  the;  troops  were  so  formidable,  and  the  disinelinali(Mi  of  tli( 
troops  of  the  line  to  engHge  with  the  citizens  so  apparent,  that  the  insur- 
gents were  enabled  to  seize  miuiy  important  posts;  and  when  evening 
closed,  the  troo[)s,  defeated  in  (^very  direction,  returned  to  their  barrack.*, 
we;iry,  hungry,  and  dispirited;  for  while  they  had  bei'n  the  whole  day 
without  food,  every  family  in  Paris  vied  with  each  other  hi  supplying 
their  fellow  (Miizcus  with  refieshnient.  As  soon  as  the  firing  ceaseil,  llir 
people  miide  prepitralions  for  thi!  next  day  l)y  strengtlieninglhe  barriiMdes 
and  incrc'ising  tliiir  niunber.  Excidlent  materials  were  at  hand  in  the 
pavMii;  stones,  which  were  dug  up  and  piled  across  the  street  in  \\  :dls 
ure.tsi  high,  iiiid  four  or  five  feel  thick,  about  fifty  paces  dist;inl  fronieadi 
other,  llesnies  these  defences,  hundreds  of  fini;  trees  were  cut  down  for 
blockades;  in  short,  nothing  was  left  uiidnne  that  ingcninty  conUi  devise, 
.ir  perseverance!  accennplish,  towanls  making  an  energetic  and  detcrmiiii  li 
staiiil  ngiiinst  the  unlit. try  on  the  morrow. 

Thursday  morning  hail  scarcely  dawned  when  the  tocsin  sounded  "To 
avins!"  and  the  peo|)le  Ix'gan  to  assendde  rapidly  iind  in  great  crowd.^i. 
The  miliiary,  whose  guiirdhoiisc  had  been  destrtiyi'd,  were  chietly  (piiir- 
tered  at  the  Louvre  and  the  'I'nillerics.  the  Swiss  ;ind  royal  gniirds  liciiii; 
posted  in  the  houses  of  the  Rue  St.  Ileniorf^and  the  adjacent  stre'cts.  A I  tin 
sanu'  tune  the  students  of  the  pol\  teclmic  si-hool  Joined  the  citizens  ni  ar- 
ly  to  :i  man;  they  tlien  separated,  proceeding  singly  to  dilTerent  p.iris  to 
take  the  command  of  'he  people,  and  nobly  repaid  the  confidenee  mat  was 
reposeij  in  tliein,  by  tin  eindness  and  cinuMne  they  displayed,  Thenanlcii 
of  the  'I'liillerM  s  was  closed.  In  the  Place  dll  f 'aroiisel  were  thii'e  s(|ii.iil 
rons  of  lancers  of  the  yarde  royale,  a  baitalioii  of  the  .'Id  regiment  of  the 
guards,  and  six  |)ieees  of  cannon.  The  royal  guards  had  hardly  iiiHdi' 
themselves  masters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  they  were  assailed  on  all 
Hides  with  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  of  tin 
Place  de  (i  eve  and  the  streets  al>ulliiiu  on  the  ipiiy.  The  ri'vul 
guards  resjstcil  vitforonsly,  but  were  ultiinately  eemipeljed  to  retreat  aloiij 
the  qurty,  iheir  liring  by  files  and  pl:itooiis  siicceealmg  each  other  with 
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astonishing  rapidity.  They  were  soon  joined  'ly  fresh  troops,  includinff 
one  hundred  cuirassiers  of  the  guard,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  each  of 
(hem  escorted  by  a  dozen  artillerymen  on  horseback.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment Ihev  again  advanced  on  the'Hotcl  de  Ville,  and  a  frightful  firing  began 
on  all  sides.  The  artillery  debouching  from  the  quay,  and  their  pieces 
idiarged  with  canister  shot,  swept  the  Place  de  Greve  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner. They  suci-eeded  in  driving  the  citizens  into  the  Rues  de  Matriot  and 
ilu  Mouton.  and  entered  for  the  second  time  that  day  into  their  position  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  but  tlieir  possession  of  it  did  not  continue  long,  for  they 
were  soon  again  attacked  with  a  perseverance  and  courage  thiit  was 
almost  irresistible. 

On  the  20ib  General  Lafayette  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  nntional  guards  by  the  liberal  deputies,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  Parisians,  A  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age  belonging  to  the 
pnh  ipchiiic  school,  led  an  aiiiick  on  the  Louvre,  from  which  the  Swiss 
guards  retreated  lo  th(!  Tuilleries.  This  place  was  also  taken  by  the  pen- 
[)le,  with  one  of  llies(!  youths  at  their  head.  The  Luxembourg  had  already 
fallen  into  their  'lands.  The  young  men  of  tliis  sidiool  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  the  nation,  and  afterwards  declined  the 
medals  granted  lo  them,  and  also  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  offered  to  each, 
111  ease  lie  entered  the  army.  Many  of  the  soldiers  solemnly  vowed  they 
would  not  continue  lo  act  against  the  people  •  others  were  disheartened 
■ind  discoinfiliMt :  and  two  whole  regiments  went  over  in  a  body  lo  the 
side  of  the  Parisians.  At  length,  all  the  royal  troops  left  the  capital  by 
the  way  of  the  (Champs  Klysdes,  and  in  their  retreat  were  fired  upon  by 
the  peo|ile.  At  night  the  cily  was  partially  illuniiiiated,  nnd  perfect  tran- 
inilliiy  prevailed,  while  strong  patrols  silently  paraded  the  streets,  and 
i)assed  gently  from  barricade  toliarricade.  A  deputation  from  Charles  X. 
nl  Si,  Cloud,  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  early  in  the  morniiig.  At 
ileveii  o'(dock,  the  de|)uties  and  p<'ers  then  in  Pans  assembled  in  iheir  re- 
spective halls,  and  eslaldished  regular  comminiicalions  with  each  oilier. 
The  duke  de  Morii'inart  was  intioduced  to  the  chamber  of  depiiiies.  ami 
ielivered  four  ordiiianees  signed  the  previous  day  by  Ihe  king.  One  of 
ilieiii  recalled  the  fatal  oniiiiance  of  the  Mlh;  another  convoked  Ihc 
ehanibers  on  the  ,^d  ;  the  third  appointed  the  dukede  Morleniart  presidiMit 
of  ihe  cmnicil ;  and  the  fourth  appointed  Count  Orr.ird  minisler  of  war, 
■iiid  M.  ("asimir-Perier  minisler  of  finance.  The  reading  of  these  onli- 
n.uices  w.is  lislened  to  with  the  greatest  alteniion.  Hut  al  Ihe  teriiiina- 
limi  no  observation  was  made — the  most  profound  silence  was  for  a  time 
•  idserveil — and  Ihcii  the  deputies  passed  to  other  business.  The  manner 
111  which  Ihe  duke  and  his  eoinmuniealions  were  received  by  the  deputies 
was  an  aniionneeiiient  thai  Charles  X.  had  ceased  lo  reign. 

t)n  Ihe  .Tlsiof  July  the  deputies  published  a  jiroclamalion,  declariiif' 
ihal  ihey  had  invited  the  duke  of  Orleans  (o  become  lientenaiit-general  of 
the  kiiit;di)ni.  .\t  noon  of  the  same  day,  Louis  I'lnlippe  d'Orleans  issued 
a  piiiclaination,  declaring  that  he  had  hastened  to  Paris,  wearing  the 
'glorious  cidours"  of  rrance,  to  arrept  llie  invitation  of  the  assemble,? 
de|iulies  to  become  lienlenaitt-general  of  the  kiimdoni.  A  proidamalion  o( 
Ihe  same  dale  appointed  provisional  eonnnissaries  for  ditTerent  depart- 
meiiis  of  uovernmeul.  The  king,  wilh  his  family,  had  fled  to  Si.  ('loud 
They  now  proceeded  lo  Waiiibonillel.  a  small  place  six  leacrm.s  w.  s,  «  .  o, 

Versailles.     Three imissioners  were  sent  from  Paris  to  (real  with  Inn  ; 

wiro.oniheir  return,  inrorined  the  aulhorilies.  that  Ihe  king  wisheit  ;o  I  nve 
!■' ranee  by  way  of  ( 'herbourc  ;  lo  restore  the  crown  jewels,  whi.'li  he  had 
taken  from  Pans,  \'c  These  eoncensions  were  prodneed  by  liii"  iidvi  nee 
of  Ihc  national  unard  Inwards  Uaniboinllet.  On  liie  nioriiiiii;  of  Angi;»t '.' 
the  .abdieiilion  o(  I'liailes  \.  and  the  dauphin.  I.oiiis  Vnlonie,  umn  pUj'  i) 
•I  the  hands  of  the  lieiilenant-general ;  the  ahijication,    however,    r^ 
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made  in  favour  of  the  fluke  of  Bordeiiux.  A  letter  of  the  king,  hpaiiiiu 
that  date,  appointed  the  duke  of  Orleans  lipntenant-general  iif  tlie  kingdom, 
and  ordered  liini  to  proclaim  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  knig,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  V. 

Tlu;  abdication  of  Charles  was  announced  to  the  peers  and  thedepniiea 
by  the  lieutenant  aeneriil  on  the  3d  of  Ani{ust;  and  ('asiuiir-Peiier  was  nt 
lh(!  same  time  chosen  president  of  the  ehamber.  On  ihir  (iih,  the  ehainla'r 
of  (h'pnties  declared  the  throne  of  Kranee  vacant,  dt  jure  and  dcfartn,  ajid 
discussed  the  provisions  of  llie  <;harler.  On  the  7th,  new  ehnnj^'cs  were; 
adopted  in  it;  and  it  was  voted  to  invite  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  licconie 
kiiij;  of  fh(^  I'Vdich.  on  condition  of  his  aceeptiny:  these  eiianijes.  On  the 
8th,  the  chamher  went  in  ii  body  to  the  (hdvc,  and  otfcred  hini  the  crown, 
wiiich  he  accepted  .  and  on  the  9ih,  he  to(d<  the  prcscrilied  constitntiniial 
oath.  Tlie  s[>iril  of  orihjr  manifested  by  tlie  peo|)h-  during  the  striiy:i!i('?- 
in  Pans,  which  prevented  ail  iinini}>:e  and  pinnderin;;,  was  still  linilier 
sIkhnu  in  the  uninnlestcd  retreat  of  Charles  X.,  who  took  pass.if.'e  for 
h'nylaiid  in  two  American  vessels.  On  arriving  he  was  received  merely 
as  a  private  person.  The  rt^volution  of  July.  I8:!(),  thus  drove  one  dMiasty 
from  the  throne  of  Trance,  aiul  sealed  another  in  its  place.  In  theory,  it 
sanctioned  the  docirine  of  the  sovereijrnty  of  the  p(M)(iie,  and  dealt  a  fital 
blow  to  the  ancient  notion  of  passive  obedience;  but  in  praclice,  it  disap- 
pointed the  •' movcnunt  parly,"  vvlio  looked  to  see  a  monarchy  shorn  of  its 
()reroy;atives  and  snirounded  by  republican  institutions. 

'rboiii;h  this  cxir.iiu'dmary  revolution  had  beeneflccied  with  such  com- 
parative ease,  justice  ecuild  hardly  be  considered  as  eimiplele  without  the 
trial  of  those  res|ioiisilde  ofTicers  of  government  who  had  orijjiiiaied,  or  at 
leas'  sanctioned,  this  war  <ui  the  liberties  of  France.  In  the  course  of  the 
inoiilh,  four  of  the  ex-ministers,  Peyronnet,  (iuernon  de  Uanviilc,  Clianle- 
lanz(',and  I'olignac,  were  arrested,  tried  by  their  peers,  a  nil  bi'iiig  found  jimlty, 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  While  the  trial  was  nmua  on, 
the  laixembmirir  was  surrounded  by  a  clamorous  mob.  demainiiiiL!  the 
(liMtli  of  the  prisoners,  and  ibreatenmsf  veii;,'cance  in  ease  the  sentence 
was  not  satisfacltn'y.  As  the  trial  proceeded,  and  ii  began  to  be  suspect- 
ed Ibai  a  capital  ficntence  wimld  iu)l  lie  prcMionnced,  the  violence  of  the 
inultiliide  increased,  and  everylhing  seemed  to  menace  a  m^w  insurrection. 
The  troofis  and  iial  onal  guards  were  kept  under  arms  by  niglit,  and 
bivoiiicked  in  the  public  places.  The  whole  personal  inllneiiee  of  the 
kiiii!  and  of  liafayettc  was  also  employed  to  soothe  ilie  populace  ;  still  llie 
nniiibir  and  clamour  of  tlie  mob  became  so  alariniiiir,  fliat  tl  was  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  prisoners  secretly  to  Vincennes  before  sentenei!  was 
pidiionneed;  and  the  ;i/s''  succeeded. 

In  ;  he  beg  inning  of  the  year  lH3l,tlie  public  mind  contiimed  to  be  agitated 

liy spiraciesof  ( 'arhsts.m' partisans  of  the  exiled  family.    Nor  were  there 

uaiiinnii  on  the  other  hand,  re|)iiblicaiisand  Honapartists  to  fan  the  llaine 
of  insurrection  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces.  In  the  midst  of 
this  :marcliy,tlie  king  of  the  French,  with  that  pniileiiMal  focsiiiht  and  eon> 
ciliaimy  <iisposition  which  have chaiai  tensed  mo-it  of  his  movements,  de- 

lirnii Ion  a  tour  throngli  his  (hnnmons;  one  of  Ins  objei'ts,  (hmblless, 

lia".  mir  been  to  attach  to  his  person,  liy  so  popular  a  ci  ins( ,  a  large  ('ortioii 
(fins  vulijeets  who  might  otherwise  feel  disposid  to  jiun  the  disalVci'ted. 
Ill  mIImskui  to  the  fcelimr  of  republicanism.  Dr.  Tayl'T  forcibly  says: 
"  Wbrn  any  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  were  bi(mi;lii  to  trial,  they  openly 
maiii'aiiicil  ilieir  revolniionary  doi'iriaes  :  treated  the  kiiiij  with  deiisioii; 
inveiirlied  ai^amst  the  exisljnir  insliliiliims  of  tlie  countiy;  entered  into 
violent  aliercalions  Willi  the  public  persecutor;  nni  iieeil  the  juries  and 
insulted  the  judges.  Tlie  Very  exlraviir.oice  ol  ibis  i  vil  at  linulb  «  oiked 
out  a  remedy  :  the  li  mibasl  of  the  repubin  .us  wa*  carried  to  such  an 
rxcess  uf  absurdity,  Ih.d  It  b.'came  ridiculous  ;  the  lepuldic.mH  were  dm- 
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arir,.-!!  wIumi  ihcv  foninl  ihiil  IIk;  iionsensp  of  their  inllated  speeehes  pro- 
duced iioi  iinimid.ii lull   lamjhtcr.     Moderate  men  look   courage;  the 

middle  idaHM's,  lo  wlnmc  proN|ii'nlv  peace  abroad  and  tranquility  at  home 
were  esKciiiially  iieeeni^ury,  rallied"  round  tlie  monarcdiy,  and  the  republi- 
cans were  forced  lo  reiiiiiiii  •'ileiit,  iiiilil  some  new  exciMilieni  ot  the  [)ub- 
lic  iiiiiid  would  ad'iiid  nil  opportuiiily  for  disseiniiialliig  mischievous  fabc- 
hoods." 

Hcyoini  the  period  lo  wliieh  we  have  br.iui'hl  iliis  history,  nothinjf  of 
any  oioineiit  Imin  oecui't  d  ill  KraiK'c,  lliat  is  not  inciileiilally  menlioned  ill 
the  laiier  part  of  ihe  lii;^hiry  of  Knirl  uid.  Wliether  liOiiis  I'hilippe  is 
iippitdieiidivc  Ihiil  Ihe  peace  of  Hie  country  will  not  he  of  loiiif  dnratnui, 
or  wheilirr  he  IN  aiuioiifi  lo  prevent  ilie  citizens  of  Paris  from  sliowiiiLf 
aiiollier  Hpceiineii  of  lltcir  coiirai>e,  if  by  any  chance  Ihey  should  be 
broiiKiit  mill  coliixioii  Willi  the  niililary — or  wliether  it  be  to  provide 
equally  a(>aiiiMi  ciiliir  coiitmni'iicy— is  more  than  we  will  veiiiiire  to 
oU'er  an  o|iimon  oil  1  bid  we  musl  iioi  clnsconr  sketch  without  sialmit!  that 
he  IS  ai  prciiciii  eiiu.iued  111  fornryiii!;  Pans  in  a  maimer  calciiliied  to 
alford  Krcal  facililicN  |o  tl|i>  {roups  In  eiilier  eiiierjjcilcy.  These  works 
were  bc(>iiii  u\  Sipliinlieri  HIH,  aril  ari'  nol  yet  Ihiished.  When  com- 
picti',  tlie  eiiy  and  "hiIhiiIin  of  Pins  will  be  enclosed  with  a  thick,  liiyb 
wall,  defi'iidcd  by  bmlioiiK  and  moats  in  va.rious  parts.  At  soini>  dis- 
laiictt  froiii  lliiN  w  ill,  exiclior  works,  coiiKisliuji  clildly  of  detached  forts, 
will  serve  lo  proiei'i  ihe  inner  (ortiriciitions,  and  serve  lo  prevent  an 
enemy  from  approafdiiiiit  Ihe  walls  of  the  town.  Tnis  measure  at  first 
met  Willi  I'oiihKJcriiijc  oppiMiijnii;  bill,  viewini;  it  as  a  defensive  opera- 
tion, ail  I  recollcclMiK  how  hilcly  Ihe  |''reiiidi  <-apital  was  coinp.llrd  to 
'.ipcii  ii8  ({utes  lo  an  iiivadiMi;  army,  these  defences  are  now  regarded  with 
iiioic  s  iliil.ictloli   111. Ill  dlipleaiure. 

Siibioiiieil  lo  an  excellent  arlicle  on  French  slatislies,  &c.,  in  .Mr. 
M'Cnliorh'H  Dictioiiiirv,  are  the  followinir  pciiinent  ohservati.ms  on  "  tin.' 
proli.ib.e  ciiiiliniMin  e  of  (he  exisiiii!/ onler  id'  things  in  France:"  wliiidi, 
as  an  appropnale  comdii"ion  of  this  brief  history,  we  lake  the  Iberty  to 
transfer  lo  our  piyen  i  "  |i  would  be  lo  no  pni()o>e  to  taki!  up  the  reader's 
time  by  iimkiiiti  any  obieivalioim  on  the  <itv\\l  mlliience  e.M'rcise  I  by 
France  m  the  polniew  of  Kiiropc  and  the  world.  That  is  too  obvious,  a'ld 
his  lieeii  loo  hiiikmnly  exeinpliCied  (lui-iii^  the  last  half  century,  to  re- 
qiine  beiiiK  poiii'ed  mil,  lliil,  Hince  the  overihrow  of  .Napoleon,  Fliiici! 
Iliis  been  r.itber  iin  ohjecl  of  wwv,  ami  of  v.iirne  appreliensioii,  from  a 
w  oit  III  coiilidence  in  the  -.labiliiy  of  her  exisliiuf  instituMoos,  than  frun 
iliiyt.arofwli.il   «he  iniuht  be  able  to  elb'cl    under  a  conslininoiial    and 

M'ltlcil  I'oriii  of  Koveriinii'ul.     Fnder  all  tl irciimsian.'es,  this  I'celmu  '■<. 

peril  ips,  not  Very  mire.iHonalile  ;  for,  were  aii>  thmif  to  occur  to  sabveit 
the  present  order  of  Uiiii«s,  iiiel  to  excite  the' popular  eiUhilsias  n,  it  is 
ilillieiiU  to  hay  wh.it  the  result  miLdit  be.  There  an',  indeed,  niaiiv  per- 
sons Alio  arc  luelined  lo  reuiird  ill  apinehcnsions  as  lo  ihe  suhversion  of 
the  present  con*>lltiilioii  m   France  as   cluinencal  :   we  (•oiifes..,   hll^vever, 

that    we    ,ire   iin  ihle  lo   pailnipale    m   their   t lidence.      I'',ver\llun!!   iU 

Fr.inee  ajipi  ,ir»  lo  be  temlnm  lo  i  nun'  ijeniocr.icy  ;  and  wen'  iiicre  iio- 
tliiMH  else,  Hie  I  uv  of  eipiil  rmceesHlon  by  iirevenlintj  the  coniinu.inee  of 
lar;!e  bullinex    111  •mule   lamllies,  would  ^nll'i.'e  to  biiici    it  aliou.      What. 

ill  f.ici.  IN  there  III  Fr  un  e  lo  op|iose  a  o'Viihition  ?     With  il xci'|ition  of 

Hie  holders  of  funded  properly,  mil  of  ilmsc  in  He  im  le'ili.i'e  eniploy- 
liieiil  ol  lllti  eonil,  harillv  any  one  cuiilil  ijiprehciul  any  iii|Urv  Irmil  il  ; 
an  I  11  is  iiiohl  plolialile  ibe  |,Mnerly  of  ihe  loniier  would  be  piMlected. 
Tliere  are  no  loiitii  r  .oiv  'vM  I  i.iiltiollers  ;  audit  is  im  n  iteri  il  to  ihn 
liol  ler  of  a  Niimll  piece  nf  |  in,|  tvhn  i«  .it  Hi"  'leid  of  airors.  |iro\  i  led  tho 
bind,  im  laid  on  hnn  be  not  increased.  .\Ioiiircli\'  m  Fiuice  is  without 
111  tlioiKiiild  lINKocj  ilionn  mill  powerfiil  bulwark^  win  nee  ii  eenv,  s   ii         t 
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oil  its  support  in  lliis,  and  most  other  countries;  and  there  is  really  notli. 
ing  to  hinder  a  hostile  najonly  in  liie  chaniher  of  deputies,  or  anything 
that  shonhl  powerfully  i"tluencethe  public  mind,  from  at  once  subverting 
the  regal  branch  of  tisc  constitution.  The  peers  have  no  real  power; 
and  ther(!  is  no  class  itiat  has  that  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  sup- 
poi't  of  the  existing  institutions,  that  seems  indispensable  to  rescue  a 
governnuMit  from  sudden  popular  impulses,  and  give  it  security  and  free 
action.  Napoleon  will,  most  probably,  be  found  to  have  correctly  ap- 
preciated the  existing etate of  things,  when  he  declared,  that  'the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  aristocracy  had  proved  fatal  to  all  subsequent  efforts  for  cs- 
tablishin;!;  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.  The  revolution  had  at- 
tenipted  the  solution  of  a  problem  as  impossible  as  tic  direction  of  bul- 
loons.  An  aristocracy  is  tiie  true  support  of  the  throne  ;  its  moderator, 
its  lever,  its  fulcrum.  The  state  without  it  is  a  vessel  without  a  rudder, 
a  biilltton  in  the  air.'  Great  prudence  on  the  part  of  tliose  in  authority 
miiy-,  no  do'iji,  enable  a  government  like  that  of  France  to  exist  for  aa 
indelinite  period,  hut  still  it  must  be  deemed  of  a  precarious  character.  At 
present,  tiie  members  of  the  electoral  colleges  constitute  the  only  aris- 
tocralical  body  to  be  found  in  the  country  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  little  to 
f(;ir  from  llie  encroachments  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  licentious- 
ness on  the  oilier,  as  long  as  they  continue  on  their  present  footing,  lliit 
great  efforts  mv  being  made  to  lower  the  qualificntions  of  electors,  and, 
coiiM'quf'iilly,  to  extend  the  electoral  basis;  and  should  these  be  Riiccess- 
ful,  till'  gDvcrnineiit  will  necessarily  be  rendered  still  more  dependent  on 
popular  impulse. 

"  15iit  though  monarchy  should  be  subverted  in  France,  we  look  upuii 
It  as  lli(!  merest  possible  delusion  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  anything 
like  a  repetition  of  the  enormities  and  outrages  that  accompanied  the 
revolution  of  1789,  Society  is  now  arranged  on  a  totally  new  biisis; 
there  are  few  or  no  abuses  to  rectify  ;  the  |)('ople  are  not  smarting  fmm 
llie  oppressions  of  a  luiisi  of  feudal  tyrants  ;  and.  though  that  is  most 
doiihiful,  it  may  he  sujiposed  that  they  have  had  suflicient  ex|)('rieiici,'  of 
till!  folly  of  :itteinpliiig  to  govern  the  world.  Provided,  therefore,  lliey 
arc  left  to  arrange  their  intcinal  affair.s  aslhey  may  judge  best,  we  incline 
to  think  that  tlie  other  Kuropcan  iiatit)iis  have  little  to  fear  iVoiii  any 
changi's  that  iiiiiy  taki'  place  in  the  form  of  government  in  France.  At 
present,  it  is  a  dtniocracy  wiili  an  hereditary  head  ;  the  only  change  likt!- 
ly  to  hajiiiin,  is  to  a  democracy  with  an  elective  head." 


THE  lIlSroRY  OF  SPAIN. 

This  eounliy,  siliialcd  in  the  souih-west  of  i;uro[)e,  and  boundcil  hy 
th(!  Atl:iiilj(',  the  .Mrililcir.ii'.eaii,  rorliigal,  and  France,  was  well  known 
to  the  I'lio'iiiciaiis  at  Icist  a  tholt^alld  years  before  the  Clnistiaii  era;  yet 
•t  ap|ie.irs  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  Creeks  m  the 
liine  of  lleroilotiis.  As  far  as  liiMoiy  or'tnidiiion  makes  us  acciuniiitid 
with  its  alii,rigiiial  iiihabil;iiits,  tiiey  were  the  ('ellre  and  Iberians,  wlio 
Ikumiiic  blended  m  the  eoniinon  name  of  ('iltibi  li.iiis.     'I'ill  the  (■mniiiii 

of  the  fariliniiniiiins  into  Spam,  however,  nolliing  eeriiiin  can  be  affiri 1 

of  the  Sp.iiniirds,  and  this  liapjieued  not  long  before  the  lirst  |iiiiiic  \\:i: 
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n  ancient  times  Spain  was  regarded  as  a  country  replete  with  riches:  and 
though  at  the  time  of  the  Ilonwn  conquest  prodigious  quantities  of  gold 
and  sdver  had  been  earned  out  of  it  by  the  Carthaginians  an. I  Tyrians,  it 
stdl  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  rich.  We  are  inf(niiK'd  by  Aris- 
tiiiln,  that  when  the  Phoenicians  first  arrived  in  Spain,  they  exchanged 
iliiiir  naval  commodities  for  such  immense  quantities  of  silver,  that  their 
ships  could  iieithcr  contain  nor  sustain  their  load,  though  they  used  it  for 
ballast,  and  made  their  anchors  and  other  implements  of  silver.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  much  diminished  when  the  Carthaginians  came,  since 
the  inliabiianls  at  tliai  time  made  all  their  utensils,  even  their  mangers, 
uf  that  precious  metal.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  anrazing  plenty 
was  greatly  reduced ;  still  their  gleanings  were  by  no  means  despicalde, 
since  ill  nine  years  they  carried  off  111,512  pounds  of  silver,  and  4,095 
pounds  of  gold,  besides  an  iinnicnse  quantity  of  coin  and  other  things  of 
value. 

-Mthongh  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Spain  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
Celtic  tril)es,  which  probably  entered  the  peninsula  from  the  neighbouring 
country  of  GanI,  and  occupied  the  northern  districts,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  southern  part  of  the  country  was  possessed  by 
the  Maiiritani  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa;  the  narrowness  of  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  vahialile  products  of  Spain,  being  induce- 
ments quite  sufficient  for  the  African  barbarians  to  form  settlements 
there  Accordingly,  the  Carihagi  nians,  whose  descent  from  the  Plireni- 
cians  led  them  to  traffic  with  all  those  nations  who  could  supply  tiiein 
with  useful  commodities,  early  direcled  their  views  towards  Spain,  and 
about  the  year  300  ii.  c.,  had  c'stabli>hed  a  colony  in  the  north-east  of  the 
peninsula,  and  founded  the  town  of  IJaiceno,  the  modern  Barcelona.  In 
the  (joiirse  of  the  saini^  century  their  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
mans induced  them  to  attempt  tlie  conquest  of  a  C(uiiitry  so  advanta- 
geously situated  for  their  cinmn(;rcial  enterprises.  Tliis  attem|it  gave 
rise  to  the  second  punic  war.  The  result  was  the  gradual  annexation  of 
the  whohf  peninsnla  to  the  Koinan  republic,  and  it  continued,  under  the 
nanir  of  Hispmia,  to  form  an  important  province  of  the  empire  for  nearly 
seven  centuries.  It  was  usually  divided  into  three  great  portions,  l.nsi- 
tania,  Dieli/aor  Hispania  Ulterior,  and  Tarracoiiensis  or  tlispinia  Cite- 
rior.  Tne  Spani.irds  were  naturally  brave,  and  thoiigli  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  and  sinitliern  coasts  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servile 
suhjiction,  yet,  as  the  jtomans  penetrated  farther  into  the  country  than 
the  Cailhagciiiaiis  had  done,  they  met  with  nations  whose  love  of  fiberty 
was  cipial  to  their  valour,  and  whom  the  whole  strength  of  their  empire 
was  siMiTtly  able  to  subdue.     Of  these  the  most  formidable  were  the  .\u 


maiitines,  (Jantabri 


Astnriaiis.     In  the  time  of  the  third  piinic 


war,  one  Vieriathiis,  a  celebrated  hunter,  and  afterwards  the  captain  of  a 
Caiiij  of  banditti,  look  the  e(miniand  of  some  nations  who  had  been  in  al- 
liance with  Cartilage,  and  ventured  to  oppi,se  tin;  Hmnan  power  in  that 
part  of  Spam  called  Lusilania,  now  Portugal.  The  printor  Vitelius,  who 
eoinmanded  m  those  parts,  marched  against  liiin  with  ten  thousand  men, 
but  was  del.aled  and  killed,  with  the  loss  of  f.nir  thousand  of  his  troops. 
Die  Hoinaiis  immediately  dispatched  another  pnotor  with  ten  Ihonsand 
foot  and  thirteen  hundred  horse  ;  but  Vier.alhns,  having  first  cut  off  a  do- 
taeliiiient  of  Coiir  tlioiisand  of  them,  engaged  the  rest  in  a  pitched  batile 
and,  having  entirely  defeated  lliein,  reduced  great  part  of  the  coumry.' 
Annther  pr;oior,  who  was  sent  with  a  new  arinv,  met  with  the  same  late- 
so  that,  alter  the  desiriietion  of  Carthage,  the  iloinans  ihoi.olit  pmiier 
to  send  iti..ir  cmisnl,  (iiniitus  Fahius,  who  defeated  the  Lnsrianians  in 
several  baltl  's.  li  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  pursue  this  portion  of 
lie  >panisli  Inst, iry  wiih  minuteness;  sulliee  il  to  say,  Unit  -iCter  many 
severe  conlesis,  in  which  the  Komaiis  were  often  oblijred  to  yield  to  tlii 
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bnivny  of  the  Celtiberians,  Numantiiics,  and  Caiitabrians,  Soipio  jEmili- 
aiius,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  was  sent  against  Nuniaiitia,  which,  after 
a  most  desperate  resistance,  submitted  to  the  Roman  commander,  though 
scarcely  an  inhabitant  survived  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph.  Tliis 
was  a  final  overliirow,  and  the  whole  of  Spain  very  speedily  became  a 
province  of  Rom.'",  governed  by  two  annual  prtelors. 

Nothing  of  impcrtante  now  occurred  ni  ilie  history  of  the  peninsula  till 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylhi  ;  b.  c.  70.  The  latter  liaving 
crushed  the  .Marian  f.Hrtion,  proscribed  all  those  who  had  joined  Hgaiust 
iiim  whom  he  could  not  destroy.  Among  these  was  Sertorius,  who  had 
collected  a  powerful  army  from  the  relics  of  that  party,  and  contended 
with  great  success  a;,'ainst  Caius  Aimius  and  Meteilus,  who  were  sent 
against  him.  Sertorius  now  formed  a  design  of  erecting  Lusitaaia  into 
an  independent  republic  ;  and  so  vigorously  were  iiis  measures  prosecuted, 
that  tiie  Konians  became  seriously  alarmed  for  tin;  safety  of  ilieir  empire 
in  that  quarter.  On  tiie  death  of  Sylla,  the  most  eminent  generals  in  Rome 
contended  for  the  honour  of  having  the  conmiand  of  llie  army  which  it 
was  intended  to  send  against  this  forniidabie  enemy.  After  some  deliber- 
ation, the  management  of  this  war  v;us  uitiusicd  lo  Ponipey,  afterwards 
surnamed  tiie  Great,  lliougii  he  iiad  not  yet  attained  the  consular  dignity- 
Meteilus  was  not,  however,  recalled.  Sertorius  for  a  long  time  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  them  botli;  and  after  establishing  himself  in  Lii^i- 
taiiia,  he  made  such  perpetual  attacks  on  their  united  armies,  that  tliey 
foinid  it  necessary  to  separate,  one  retreating  into  Gaul,  and  the  other  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyreiiei's.  Treachery  at  length  (Elected  for  the  Roman 
i;ause  wiiat  valour  trietl  in  vain,  tiK;  bold  and  skilful  Sertorius  being  as- 
sassinated at  an  entertainment  by  Perperna,  after  iiaving  made  head  agaiiisr 
the  Roman  forces  for  nnost  ten  years.  Pompcy  now  |)ressed  forwari 
witii  redoubled  ardoui  .gainst  the  insurgent  army,  and  the  troops,  deprived 
of  their  able  leader,  were  finally  subdued  by  him. 

Though  conquert  d,  Spain  was  not  altogether  in  a  state  of  tranquility  ; 
many  of  the  most  warlike  nations,  particularly  the  (Caiitabrians  and  Asiu- 
rians,  continuing,  wherever  opportunities  presented  themselves,  to  struggle 
for  their  iudepeiuh.'nee.  Rut  from  the  time  of  .\grippa,  who  carried  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  them,  till  the  dscline  of  the  western  empire, 
they  remained  in  quiet  subjection  to  the  Romans.  Augustus  himself 
founded  the  colony  of  Ciusar  Augusta  (Saragossa),  iind  Augustus  KiiKTita 
(Merida).  For  four  hundred  years  the  Roman  manners  and  language  took 
T'ot  in  the  Spanish  provinc<'s,  which  in  (yH'sar's  time  had  a  population  of 
forty  millions.  Tarragona  had  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants ;  and  Merida  supported  a  garrison  of  ninety  thousand  men.  In  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace,  the  peninsula  at  that  period  riv.illed  Rome,  and  it 
gave  birth  to  many  men  of  first-rate  character  and  abilities  ;  among  them, 
I'oinijonius  .Mela,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Trajan,  and  Tlieodosius  the  Great. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  lionorius,  the  Gothic  tribes  of  Vandals, 
i^uevi,  and  Alans,  spread  themselves  over  the  peninsula.  About  the  year 
l'..'()  the  brave  Wallia  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  Tim 
Vandals,  from  whom  Andalusia  received  its  name,  could  not  with.staiid 
him,  and  withdrew  into  .\frica  in  a  few  years  after.  The  Visigoths,  under 
Muric,  extended  their  kingdom  by  the  expulNion  of  the  Romans  in  4H1; 
and  at  length  Leovigild,  in  .')t^3,  overthrew  tlii!  kingdom  of  the  Suevi,  in 
(i  ili<'ia.  Under  his  successor,  Ueccarcd  I.,  the  introduction  of  the  catho- 
lic faith  gave  the  corrupt  Latin  language!  the  predominance  over  the  Gothic- 
and,  after  that  time,  the  unity  of  the  S|ianish  nation  was  maintained  by 
the  catholic.  rellgKui  and  the  political  inlltience  of  the  clergy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Saracen.s  (the  name  adojjted 
'iiy  the  Arabs  after  their  settlement  in  Mnrope),  Imviii;.'  overran  iJ.irbary 
with  a  rapidity  which  tiuthing  could  resist,  and  possessed  ihemseWes  ul 
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the  Gothic  dominions  in  Afriua,  made  a  descent  upon  Spain.  Roderie, 
the  king  of  the  Goths,  was  a  usurper,  and  liaving  occasioned  jrreat  disaf- 
fection among  his  siibjccis,  he  determined  to  come  to  an  engagement, 
knowing  tiiat  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  lidehly  of  his  own  people  if 
lie  allowed  the  enemy  time  to  tamper  with  them.  The  two  armies  met  in 
a  pUun  near  Xeres,  in  Andalusia.  The  (iotlis  began  the  attack  with  great 
fury,  but  they  were  totally  d(^rtated,  and  Koderic,  in  liis  flight,  was  drowned 
ill  the  Guadahpiiver,  a.  d.  711.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Spain  was  brought 
under  the  doinniion  of  the  Moor«  (as  the  Arabs  of  Spain  are  usually  called), 
by  this  decisive  battle  ;  those  Goths  who  still  contended  for  independence 
retiring  inio  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asturia,  Burgos,  and  Biscay.  But 
in  lis  their  power  began  to  revive  under  Pelayo  (or  Don  Pelagio),  a  prince 
of  the  royal  blood,  who  headed  those  that  had  retired  to  the  mountains 
alter  till!  fatal  battle  of  Xeres.  In  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  these  re- 
gions I'tdayi)  esiablisiied  himself;  and  such  were  its  natural  defences, 
tbat  although  the  Moorish  governor,  Alakor.  sent  a  powerful  army  lo  crush 
him,  the  loUowers  of  I'elayo  were  so  concealed  among  the  precipices, 
that,  almost  unseen,  they  annihilated  their  enemies.  In  a  second  ailempt 
the  Moors  were  equally  unsuccessful,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  army  being 
either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken  prisoners. 

At  this  time  the  greater  part  of  .Spain  became  a  province  of  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Abderahniaii.  the  ca- 
liph's viceroy  in  Spain,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  rendered  himself  iiide- 
peiulent.  ti.ving  the  si^al  of  his  government  at  (Cordova.  .-Vbderabman's 
iirst  care  was  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  though  he  could 
not  alter  the  .Mahommedan  laws,  which  are  unchangeable  as  the  koraii 
wherein  they  are  written,  he  'ipijointed  just  magistrates,  released  his 
(.'hrisliau  subjects  from  a  great  part  of  the  tribute-money  hitherto  exacted 
from  them,  and  patronised  commerce  and  the  arts.  At  Cordova  he  built 
one  of  tlie  most  superb  mosques  in  the  world,  and  it  still  remains  a  splendid 
iiioniinienl  of  the  skill  and  magnificence  of  that  Piilightened  peo|)le.  The 
d:  sceiidaiils  of  Abderahman  continued  for  nearly  two  (.'entiiries  to  reign 
in  Spam,  at  their  capital  Cordova,  patroniaitig  the  sciences  and  arts,  par- 
ticularly astronomy  and  medicine,  at  a  period  when  christian  Kurope  was 
iniiiierscd  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  In  778,  Charlemagne  eiilered 
Spain  wi'.h  two  great  armies,  one  passing  through  Catalonia,  and  the  other 
through  Navarre,  where  he  pushed  his  eonquesis  as  far  as  the  Kbro.  On 
Ins  reiurii  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Moors,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  keeping  possi-ssion  of  all  those;  places  lie  had  reduced. 

In  the  meantime  tlu!  kingdom  founded  by  Pelayo,  now  called  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  continued  to  increase  rapidly  in  strength,  and 
many  advantages  were  gained  over  the  Moors.  In  the  earlv  part  of  tlie 
tenth  century,  a  distinguished  general,  named  Mohammed  Kbii  Amir  Al- 
niaiizor,  appeared  to  siippin-t  the  sinking  cause  of  that  people.  He  took 
the  city  of  iaMin,  which  he  nnlnced  to  ashes,  and  destroyed  the  i.. habitants. 
Bari^elona  shared  the  saiiK'  fate;  Castile  was  reduced  and  depo[)nlated  ; 
Gahcia  and  Portiiirnl  ravaged;  and  he  is  said  to  have  overcome  the  Chris- 
tians in  fifty  different  eniraiijenieiits.  A  pcstili'iice,  however,  having  at- 
tacked Ins  army  jiisH  after  he  had  demolished  the  city  of  ('ompostclla,  and 
carried  off  in  tMiimph  the  gates  of  the  churcdi  of  St.  ".I.iines.  the  (Christians 
bupcrsiitiinisly  aitribnied  it  to  a  divine  judgment;  and,  in  the  full  peisiia- 
Bioii  that  the  Moors  were  destitute  of  all  heavenly  aid,  they  fell  upon  tiicin 
with  siicii  fury  in  the  iie.vt  battle,  that  all  the  valour  of  Almaiizor  and  liiti 
sol'liers  could  not  save  them  from  a  terrible  defeat,  and,  overcome  with 
Bliaiiu'  and  desp.iir,  he  starved  liims(  If  to  death. 

Diiniig  this  period  a  ni'W  t^lirisiian  pi'iiici))aliiy  appeared  in  Spain,  name- 
ly, that  of  Castile,  which  lay  in  tin?  middle  between  tin-  ("liristian  king  i'-. 
i)f  Leon  and  tJviedo,  and  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Cordova.     This  district 
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soon  became  an  object  of  contention  hclwoen  tlio  kings  of  Leon  and  Cor- 
dova; but  by  (Icgrtes  Ciislile  fell  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  kings  of 
Leon  and  Oviedo ;  in  1035,  Don  Simchc/  bestowed  it  on  his  son,  Don 
Ferdinand,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  by  this  event  the  territories  of  Cas- 
tile were  first  firmly  united  to  Umm;  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and  the  sove- 
reigns were  from  that  time  styled  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile. 

Arragon,  another  Christian  kingdom,  was  set  up  in  Spain  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century.  Tlie  history  of  Arragon,  however,  during 
its  infancy,  is  but  little  known.  But  about  the  year  1035,  Don  Sanch(!Z, 
surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  erected  Arragon  into  a  kingdom  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Don  Ramira,  and  afterwards  it  becaine  very  powerful. 
At  this  time  the  continent  of  Spain  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  by 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  east  to  west,  from  the  coast  of  Valentia  to  a 
little  below  the  month  of  the  Douro.  The  country  north  of  this  belonged 
to  (he  Christians,  who,  as  yet,  had  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  slia^'e, 
and  all  the  rest  to  the  Moors.  In  point  of  wealth  and  real  power,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  the  Moors  were  greatly  superior;  but  their  continual  dis.e  i- 
sions  weakened  them,  and  every  day  faciliated  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  Moorish  governments,  indeed,  being  weakened  by  ehai'ges  of 
dyitaslies,  as  well  as  by  internal  dissensions,  the  Christian  kings  wrested 
from  them  one  portion  of  the  country  after  another,  till,  after  tiie  great 
victory  which  the  united  Christian  princ;es  gainid  over  th(^  IMoors,  in  1232, 
at  Tolosii,  in  Sierra  Morena,  there  remained  to  them  only  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  wlii(di  was  likewise  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  Castilian  su- 
premacy in  lv!lC,  and  was  finally  con(iuered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

In  1080,  the  king  of  Toledo  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Seville, 
another  Moorish  poten'ate,  which  being  observed  iiy  Alphonso,  king  of 
Castile,  he  also  invaded  his  territories,  and  in  four  years  made  himself 
master  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  with  all  the  places  of  ii  .portance  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  from  that  time  he  made  Toledo  the  eajL.tl  of  bis  dominions. 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  province  of  New  Castile  submitted,  and  Madrid 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  only  son  of  .Mphonso  died 
without  heirs  ;  and  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  his  daugliter,  united  Castile  and 
Leon.  Having  thus  become  more  powerful  than  the  former  kings,  he  (con- 
quered Baeza  and  Cordova,  and  after  a  didicult  siege  of  eighteen  niontiis, 
made  himself  master  of  .Seville,  a.  d.  1218.  Setting  out  thence,  he  gained 
possession  of  Cadiz.  In  vain  the  mountains  of  Jaens  opposed  them 
selves  to  his  career;  the  coasts  no  longer  allowed  reiiiforcements  to  arrive 
from  Africa  to  the  Arabian  Spaniards,andGrauada  was  henceforward  their 
chief  possession. 

Ferdinand  III.,  after  conciuering  Cordova,  Murcia,  .laen,  Seville,  Cadiz, 
and  sulijecling  Granada  to  a  feudal  dependence  on  liiin,  became,  in  125'.', 
the  trut!  founder  of  ('astile,  by  esiablistiiiig  the  ruki  of  indivisibility  ;iii(l 
primogeniture,  in  the  succession.  Sldl  the  whole  was  as  yi!t  an  impicr- 
feet  confederation.  The  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  ni  Spain,  in  the 
middle  ages,  had  an  injurious  inniience  on  the  government  and  the  [midic 
welfare.  They  wer(!  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  tlie  nobles,  they  were 
appointed  ministers  of  fiminee,  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  and  stew 
ards  to  the  great ;  thus  they  obtained  possession  of  all  the  money  in  tlic 
{•ountry,  and,  by  their  exce-ssivt;  usury,  at  length  excited  a  uiiiv(!rsal  out 
cry  against  them;  and,  in  1492,  they  were  banished  forever,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  hundred  tlnnisand,  from  iSjiain.  TIk-  improvement  of  the 
country  was  much  retarded  by  the  defects  in  the  public  adniinistralioii, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  taxes,  by  powerful  vassais,  bad  kings,  an 
family  disputes;  so  that  the  third  e^tate  was  not  formed  in  t^astile  lil 
A.  D.  ll>2.'),  two  luniiired  years  later  than  that  of  Arragon,  and  with  infermr 
privileges.  Meaiiwlnhf  the  (Nines,  consisting  of  tlie  estates  o(  the  kiii[i- 
dom,  namely,  the  clergy,  the  high  nobility,  the  orders  of  knights, 
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eignieen  great  cities,  r<.siricted  the  royal  power,  without,  however,  brhig- 
iiig  about  a  state  of  legal  order.  But,  iu  Arragon,  of  wiiich  Alphonso  I., 
since  the  coniiuesl  of  Saragossa,  in  1115,  iud  been  incomplete  possession, 
the  third  estate  was  formed  before  tlie  middle  of  the  twelfth  century— 
sooner  than  in  any  other  Kurofiean  country — and  a  well  settled  political 
order  ensued. 

In  tiie  time  of  Kdward  III.  wo  find  England,  for  the  first  time,  inter- 
fering witli  the  affairs  of  Spain.  In  tiie  year  1284  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre had  been  united  to  that  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  Domia  .loanna, 
cjueen  of  Navarre,  with  Pliilipthe  Pair,  of  France.  In  1328,  howevei,  the 
kingdoms  were  again  separated,  though  the  xnereigiis  of  Navarre  were 
still  related  to  those  of  France.  In  13.j0,  Charles,  surnamed  the  Wicked, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Navarre,  and  married  the  daughter  of  John,  king 
of  France.  Notwiihstanding  this  alliance,  and  tiiat  he  hims(df  was 
rtlateii  to  Ihe  royal  family  of  Fran(-e,  he  sccKitly  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  England  against  the  French  monarch,  and  even  drew  into  his 
schemes  the  dauphin  Charles,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Wise.  When 
the  young  prince  was  made  sensible  of  Ihe  danger  of  his  connexions,  by 
way  of  atonement  ho  promised  to  sacrifice  his  new  associates.  Accord- 
ingly, he  invited  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  same  party,  to  a  feast  at  Rouen,  wiici-e  he  betrayed  them  to  his  father. 
Tlie  most  obnoxious  were  e.\ecuted,  and  tiie  king  of  Navarre  was  thrown 
into  prison.  In  this  extremity,  tlie  party  of  the  king  of  Navarre  had 
recourse  to  England.  The  prince  of  Wales,  surnamed  the  Black  Prince, 
invaded  France,  defeattul  King  John  at  Poictiers,  and  took  him  prisoner, 
which  unfortunate  event  produced  the  most  violent  disturbances  in  that 
kingdom.  Tliedauphin,tli(m about  nineteen  yearsof  age.  naturally  assumed 
the  royal  power  during  his  falher's  captivity.  In  order  to  obtain  supplies, 
he  assembled  the  states  of  the  kingdom ;  but  that  assembly,  instead  ol 
supporting  his  admiiiistralion,  demanded  limitations  of  the  prince's  power, 
the  punishment  of  past  malversations,  and  the  liberty  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. A  reiiellion  ensued  ;  and  amid  the  disorders  that  convulsed  t!ie 
kiuiidoin.  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  presented 
a  dangerous  leader  to  the  nialconteiils.  Those  of  the  French  people 
who  wished  to  restore  peace  to  their  country,  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  dauphin.  Marcel,  the  seditious  provost  of  Pans,  was  slain  in  at- 
tempting to  deliver  that  city  to  tli(!  king  of  Navarre.  The  capital  imme- 
diately returned  to  its  duty  ;  considerable  bodies  of  the  nuitinons  peasants 
were  dispersed  or  put  lo  the  sword  ;  some  bands  of  military  robbers  unde,-- 
weiii  ihe  same  fate,  and  France  began  once  more  lo  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  civil  government. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  reiirn  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  cities  in  the  kingdoms  of  Arragcm  and  Casiile  had  formed  themselves 
into  an  associatJLii,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Holy  Brotherhood.  Tlwiy 
exacted  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the  associated  town><;  they 
levie<;  i  considerable  body  gf  troops,  in  order  to  protect  travellers  and  pur- 
hue  cnninals ;  and  they  appointed  judges,  who  opened  courls  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  nobles  ol'tcn  murmured  agaiiift  iliis  salutary 
iiislitutioii ;  th(!y  complained  of  it  as  an  encroachment  on  their  most  valua- 
ble priviliges,  and  endeavoured  to  have  it  abolished.  But  their  i-atlndic 
maj(!sties  (for  such  was  tin;  title  they  now  bore),  sensible  of  tin?  beiielicial 
effects  of  the  Brotherhood,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  peace  of  their 
kingdom,  but  iu  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  by  ilet';re<'s  annihilate  the  tcr 
ntorial  jurisdiction  of  the  iKdillily,  countenanced  tin;  institution  upon 
every  occasion,  and  supported  it  with  ilie  full  force  of  royal  aiilhorily  ;  by 
which  means  the  prompt  and  iinparli^l  ailministratioii  of  justice  was  re- 
stored, and  «ith  it  traiKpiillily  and  order.  But  at  the  same  time  that  they 
wore  giving  vigour  and  justice  to  their  civil  government,  and  securing 
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their  subjects  from  violence  and  oppression,  an  inlcnipoiate  zeal  led  tlieih 
to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  equally  coiiirmy  to  the  natural 
ri;^hls  of  humanity  and  the  mild  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  .ukI  thus  oriffinated 
the  most  baneful  of  all  institutions,  the  Inquisihon.  Wherever  the  fool- 
steps  of  the  "hoi.y  oFt'icE"  may  be  traced,  the  path  is  marked  with 
blood  ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  has  it  run  such  a  sanguinary  carif  r 
as  in  Spain. 

Of  all  the  Mahommedan  possessions  in  Spain,  tlie  kingdom  of  Or.nnda 
now  alone  remained.  Princes  equally  zealous  and  and)ili(ius  naliirMlly 
wished  to  add  thai  fertile  territory  to  their  hereditary  dominions,  by  expel- 
ling the  enemies  of  (llhristianity  and  extending  its  doctrines.  Kverylliiiig 
conspired  to  favour  their  pnjjec't ;  the  Moorish  kiiiRdom  was  a  prey  to  civil 
wars;  when  Ferdinand,  having  obtained  the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.,  authnri- 
sing  a  crusade,  pin  himself  at  the  head  of  his  tro<)[)s,  and  entered  fir:iii;ida. 
Its  subjugation  quickly  followed.  When  the  capital  siuTeudered,  it  was 
stipulated  that  their  king  should  enjoy  the  reven\ie  of  certain  places  in 
the  fertile  mountains  of  Alpujc.rros;  lliat  the  inhabitants  should  retain  lui- 
disturbed  p()ss(ssion  of  their  houses,  goods,  and  inheritances,  tlieirlaws 
and  religion.  Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  which  had 
flourished  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years. 

Duiiiig  the  period  of  Arabian  power,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts, 
and  sciences.  fl(Uirished  in  Spain.  The  nuiversiiiis  and  libraries  at  Cor- 
dova and  other  places  were  resorted  to  by  the  Christians,  as  the  seal  of 
the  Greco-Arabic  literature  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  From  these 
iiistiiutions  Kurope  received  the  knowledge  of  iheariihineiical  characters, 
of  gunpowder,  and  of  paper  made  of  rags;  while,  on  the  oihrr  hand, 
among  the  Gothii;  Spaniards,  the  blending  of  the  chivalrous  ami  religious 
spirit  gave  occasicm  to  the  fonndali(ni  of  several  military  orders.  We 
may  here  remark,  that  Don  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vival  el  (':iiii|ieador,  the 
hero  without  an  equal,  has  been  celebrated  since  the  end  of  ilic  eleventh 
century  as  the  hero  of  his  age.  The  romantic  elevation  of  national  feel- 
ing, which  found  its  support  in  the  religions  faitli  and  naiiiuia!  church, 
preserved  the  Christian  Gothic  states  of  Navarre,  Arragoii,  and  Asiuiia, 
from  many  internal  and  external  dangers.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  through  the  patronage  of  the  latter,  that  Cojuinbus, 
a  Genoese  navii,'ator,  discovered  America.  The  couniry  was  aft(!r\vards 
subdued  by  C'ortez  and  Pizarro;  and'ils  valuabli!  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
contiinied,  until  of  late,  to  fill  the  coffiM's  of  S[)ain;  but  riches  so  easily 
acquired  in  the  new  world  withdrew  much  of  the  activity  of  the  natiim 
from  the  improvemenl  of  the  mother  (rountry  ;  and  avarice,  luiited  with 
fanaticism,  established  an  impolitic  colonial  system.  Sldl,  tim  extensive 
conquests  which  W(.'re  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  tlioii^h 
obtained  by  the  fiercest  cruelty  and  ijie  most  llagrani  injustice,  teiuled,  foi 
a  time  at  least,  to  raise  the  Spanish  monarch  above  any  other  in   Kuiope. 

On  the  death  of  Isabella,  which  took  place  in  1.5()6,  Philip,  archduke  ul 
Austria,  came  to  Castile,  in  order  to  t.ike  possession  of  that  kingdom  as 
heir  to  Ills  mother-in-law;  but  he  dying  in  a  short  time  after,  his  sou, 
Charles  V.,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  became  heir  to  the  cnnvii 
of  Spain.  Hisfather,  at  his  di'aih,  left  the  king  of  France  governor  to  the 
young  prince;  and  Ferdinand  at  his  death  left  Cardinal  Ximencs  sole 
regent  of  Castile,  till  th(!  arrival  of  his  grandson.  This  man,  whose  cliar- 
a(!ter  is  no  less  singular  that!  illustrious,  who  iniited  the  abilities  of  a  griMl 
statesman  with  the  devotion  of  a  superstitious  nnuik,  and  the  magiufi- 
cenre  of  a  prime  minister  with  the  si'verity  of  a  mendicant,  maintained 
order  and  tranquillity  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  discontents  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  hifili-spirited  nobility  ;  and  when,  in  1.517,  \\>'  resieiied  into  tlie 
hanrls  of  the  young  king  the  power  i;e  had  so  worthily  held  for  liiin 
he  was  able  to  do  so  with  honour  aiid  inlegril\'. 
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"  Never  yet."  observes  Dr  V'oii  Rotteck,  "  the  old  Koiiiaii  emperors, 
und  perliiips  Ctiniles  Martt  1  cvcupteil,  had  providence  iiccuiniihilcd  such 
great  power  in  Kuropu  upon  one  head,  as  tlliarles  V^.  iidieriled.  Tlie  two 
nionicntiiiis  marriages — tliat  of  Maximilian  i.  with  the  hereditary  princx'ss 
of  Bur;riMidy,  and  that  of  liis  son,  Philip  I.,  with  Joanna  of  Spain  (upon 
wliom,  however,  the  g;reat  inheritance  of  her  parents  did  not  devolve 
unlit  the  death  of  three  nearer  lieirs),  made  Ciiarles,  Joanna's  first-born,  the 
niaister  of  inmunse  countries;  they  {race  by  that  means  the  political 
relations  and  (^ITorts  of  ICurope  tiieir  principal  figure  and  determination 
for  centuries."  (Miaili;s  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  histhrone,  when 
the  emperor  Maximdian  assembled  a  diet  at  .Vugsl)urg,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  electors  to  choose  that  young  prince  as  his  successor. 
IJut  though  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  German  electors  to  confer  ou 
him  that  (li^nity,  other  eireunistaiices  conspiteil  to  his  exaltation.  The 
imperial  crown  had  so  lon^  eonlinueil  in  the  A  istrian  line,  that  ;t  began 
to  be  consiiiered  as  hereditary  in  that  family  ;  and  Germany,  torn  by 
relii'ious  disputes,  stood  in  need  of  a  powerful  emperor,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve its  own  int(M-nal  tranqndlity,  but  also  lo  proteiit  it  against  the  vic- 
torious anus  of  the  Turks,  who,  under  Sidnn  I..  thr<;  itened  the  libtn-lies  oi 
Kurope.  This  fierce  and  rapid  conqueror  had  already  subdued  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  made  Wimself  master  of  ligypt  and  Syria.  The  pinver  of 
Charles  appeared  niM-essary  to  oppose  that  of  Seliin.  The  extensive 
dominions  of  the  lunise  of  Austria,  which  gave  him  an  interest  in  the 
prcservatiiiu  of  Germany;  the  rich  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Kraiiche  (Jomplo;  the  entire  possession  of  the  great  ami  warlike 
kingdom  of  Spain,  together  with  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  all  united  to 
hold  him  up  to  the  first  dignity  among  Christian  princes;  and  the  new 
worhl  seemed  only  to  be  called  into  existence  that  its  treasures  might 
enable  him  lo  defieiid  Christendom  against  the  infidels.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  language  of  his  partisans. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  l-'rance,  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  em[)ire,  and  he 
put  forth  his  claims  with  equal  confideiK-e,  and  scanrely  less  phiiisiliiliiy. 
The  electors,  whose  deliberations  were  directed  by  Frederic  the  Wise,  of 
Saxony,  who  himscdf  refused  the  offered  throne  from  purely  poliii(;al 
motives,  united  finally  in  favour  of  Charles,  as  a  German  prince,  and  whose 
position  prmnisedtheeinpire  the  most  eeriain  protection,  especiallv  against 
the  menacing  power  of  the  Turks.  Yet  ho  was  required,  by  solemn  ac- 
ceptation of  a  convention  with  the  electors,  to  guarantee  the  most  precious 
of  ancient  rights,  and  to  promise  such  innovations  as  appeared  useful. 
Although  the  two  candidates  had  hitherto  conducted  their  rivalsiiip  with- 
out enmity,  the  preference  was  no  sooner  given  to  Charles,  than  Francis 
discovered  all  the  passions  natural  to  ilisappoinled  ambition,  and  could 
not  suppress  his  chagrin  and  iiulignaiion  al  being  rejected.  We  shall 
find  in  the  sequel,  that  the  jealousy  between  those  potentates  cost  Kurope 
four  sanguinary  wars.  The  first  act  of  Charles'  administralioii  was  to 
appoint  a  diet  of  the  Kmpire,  to  be  held  at  VVorins,  in  order  to  concert 
with  the  princes  proper  measures  for  cheeking  the  progress  of  "  those 
'lew  and  dangerous  opinions  which  threatened  lo  disturb  the  peace  of 
;}ermany,  and  tooveriurn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors."  This  subject, 
iowever,  does  not  properly  hehmg  lo  the  history  of  Spain,  ami  as  our 
lotice  of  the  reform.ilioii  appears  elsewlier<',  we  here  merely  allude  to  it. 

Not  long  after  Ciiarles'  coronation  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  an  insurrection 
iroke  out  in  Spain,  wliieli  was  higlily  dangerous  for  the  powt'r  of  the 
iiiif,  and  extremely  remarkable  in  its"origin,  spirit,  and  object.  The  coin- 
menceiiientof  the  reigii  of  Charles,  whose  partiality  for  bis  Dutch  favour- 
ites  wounded  the  Spanish  pride,  was  already  attended  with  disorders  ;  and 
all  the  courage  and  all  the  wisdom  (if  Cardinal  Ximenes.  whom  Ferdi- 
naud  the  Catholic  had  appointed  in  his  last  moments  adimaistrator  of  tho 
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kingdom,  had  been  necessary  to  iillay  liie  i;iin-in,  wliicli  llic  iwihiljiy  )|(„J 
maiiily  raisid.  Tliu  arrival  of  (Jliarlcs  in  Sj),iiii  uiuilii  liiuc  iiniuri'ij 
coniiilelc  tranijuillity,  liad  lu;  not  wantonly  wounded  llic  In  arts  of  Ihn  |ii<0" 
pie,  who  wi.'re  beeoniinjr  favonralily  disijiosi  il  lowai-.ls  Ijini,  li\  Iiih  >m  uinliil 
and  despotic  manners,  and  harshly  violated  the  coiisiiiniMinal  rij<hlh  oi  llii< 
country  by  liis  imperions  tone,  by  disregard  of  cnsioiniiy  fouiis,  lunl  by 
extraordinary  demands.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  ha. I  tfonr  lo  In nniiny, 
to  take  possession  of  the  new  throne,  the  cities  of  ('aside  arose  for  ihe 
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dence,  refused  to  ai.'kiiowledge  Cardinal  Adrian,  bishop  of  Utreclii,  »\  Iumm 
Charles,  liisl'ormer  (inpil,  had  ap|)oiiited  reyeiil.     They  eoiulii.ji  ij  iimoi!|; 
themselves  a  "holy  league,"  got  possession  of  till'   pijsoii  of  ihc  i|i(et'il" 
mother,  to  administer  in  the  name  of  her,  as  the  leniuinate  soviicijjn,  ihti 
goveriimeiit  of  the  kinjrdoin,  and  sent  lo  the  km:;  a  il(  tail  of  iIm  ir  widf. 
founded  ^.nievances.  of  which  they  di'inauded  reilri  ss.     Charles  iefii»ed  In 
recei\e  the  deputies  of  the  league,  and  thus  ,iuj,Mneiited   the  es  i--periilioh 
of  the  iK'ople.     The  league  then   raised  its   head   slill   more  tiid.ll\ ,  iiiiii 
formed  j)lans  for  liberating  the  common   peoj)le   iVmn  tin    aneiein    leiidiil 
oppression  of  the  nobility.     The  democratic  spirit  siuead   rapidlv  i  bill   i| 
was   by  this  very   means  the  cause   was   lost  ,  for  Ihe   nobli'i    in   all  ilm 
provinct's,  f('(ding  that  spirit  far  more  than  ihe  abuse  cd   Ibe  ri.\;il  power 
rallied  around   the  tlirone.  which  they  had   previously   risen  ii^^.iilinl,  lllitl 
arounil  the  regent  Adrian,  whom  they  bad  bilberlo  liateil,  in  order  to  {'tnn 
Irati!  the  projects  of  the  rebels.     The  cilizen-w  arnois  of  ihe  Iciii'in',  not 
withstaiidiiig  the  high  courage  and  de voted ness  id'  iiidividii  i|s,  \,  eh'  iiiiabl( 
to  witlisiand  the  shock  of  the  forces  brought    against   them;  and   llioii|jl< 
the  noble  city  of  Toledo  deficil  ihi'ir  power  f(M'  nearly  a  year  alier  all  the 
others  had  siibniilted,  It  was  at    length    taken  by    slr.tlagem,  and    royitllv 
triumphed.     The  most  |)recious  of  ancient  prlvilegis  were  idiolinliid  in 
forgolten;  the  cortes,  once  so  venerated  and  iiilliieiili.d,  degeiier,{|ei|  nil* 
tHine  assemblies,  the  principal  buMiiess  of  uhii  h  was  lo  giani  ia\i  n,  bnl 
the  voice  of  which  was  unable  lo  produiv;  s  ilnlary   nforiii.     TIiim   levojl 
seemed  lo  I'raiicis  a  favourable  jnnclure  for  reinslaliiig  the  funily  nfjolm 
d'Alberl  III  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.     Charles  was  at  a  di^laiici  lioin  thai 
part  (d' the  dominions,  and  the   troops  nsuilly  stilioni'd  ihire  bad    bi'i'ii 
called  away  to  (piell   the  coniinoiion   in    Spam.      A    Krenidi  aiin\,niidev 
Andrew  dr  h'oix,  speedily  conqnerfcd  N'avarri'  ;   but  that  young  ai.d  llii'X 
penenccd    noldein.iu,  piisheil    on    by   milil  iry   ardour,   vcniined  lo  ei.lei' 
Castile.   The  Spaniarils,  though  (Jivided  among  llieuiM  Ives,  uiiileil  iiuailKl 
a  foreign  eueiny,  routed  Ins  fm'ces,  took  him  prisoner,  and  recovered  Nii 
varre  in  a  shorter  lime  than  he  b.-iil  spent  in  Ms  leduelioii. 

Ilostilllii  s  thus  begun  in  one  ipiarler  bilween  ihe  rival  nioiiareliH,  doiii 
ttpread  to  another.  'I'lie  king  of  Tr  nice  inconrage.l  ilic  duke  o|  Uoinlloi* 
to  make  war  against  the  emperor,  and  lo  invade  I,ii\eiiibonrg,  Charlex, 
after  hiinibling  the  duke,  all(  inpleitto  enter  I'' ranee  .  but  wat  repi  ||ed  ainl 
worsted  before  ,Me/iercs,  by  the  famous  Chevalier  Ihiyard,  di-.iiin)niilie(l 
Uinoiig  his  colemporarii's  by  the  appi'llation  of  "  The  kiiighl  viilboiil  bar 
uiiil  without  reproach,"  and  who  niiiied  the  laleiils  of  a  ur<Ml  ^eiiei  i|  |ii 
tiie  pniieidioiis  lionoin  and  rouianlir  gallaeiry  id'  the  heroea  of  ilnviiliv, 

Diiriiig  these  operations  in  the  Cn  Id,  an  llllsllece^^fnl  coiigrcnx  wiin  hebl 
at  Calais,  under  liie  mediation  of  lleiiry  VI II.  of  llnglaiid.  1 1  Hi<rveil  only 
'.'  exasperate  the  partli'S  which  it  was  intended  to  reconcile,  \  |eii|j||i 
Wiis  soon  after  c   iiiduded,  by  Ibe  inlrigiirs  of  Wolsey,  belweeii  Ihe  po 
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FraneiK  eout..mcd  to  lose  gronnil  in  It  ily,  tlie  aiitliorily  of  iIih  t  iiipeioi 
and  his  confederates  was  everywhere  established  there.  l''oro>Niii«  up 
the  adv  nitavex  he  had  uaiiied  in  the  |h  Id  by  pidilnal  iii.iiiir>ii\  iii  I  'li,iili  i 
paid  a  viHit  to  the  court  of  Kngliind  in  Ins  way  to  Spam,  wh  le  hm  jiii'ii 
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iMico  was  become  noL-essiiiy.  In  this  he  was  more  fi)rtuiMle  than  he 
h;ul  iiiiy  riiihl  to  expi-ct ;  for  he  not  only  (ruined  the  conliul  fri(M(lshi[)  ol 
HrinvJniliJis.irnKu]  the  resentment  of  VVolsey,  (who  had  been  grossly 
deceived  and  otTended  by  l\w  share  whieh  (Charles  took  in  conferring  the 
pap;iey,  vacant  at  Leo's'death,  on  Adrian),  by  assurin<j  him  of  it  on  tlie 
deeciise  of  the  present  pontiff,  whose  aye  and  innrniities  seemed  to  render 
it  not  far  distant.  Hnl  tiie  neyotiation  between  Charles  ;ind  Henry  proved 
of  little  value  to  either  ;  for  the  army  niider  the  earl  of  Surrey,  that  was 
sent  to  invade  France,  wiis  oblijred  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  campaijjn, 
without  being  able  to  take  one  place  within  the  French  frontier. 

Francis  had  prepared  not  only  for  the  most  enerfretic  defence  of  his 
kingdom,  but  was  resolved  also  upon  reconquering  Milan.  This,  perhaps, 
would  have  succeeded,  had  he  not  at  the  instigation  of  his  intrigningf 
mother,  I.ouise  of  Savoy,  incurred  the  enmity  of  I'riuee  Charles  of  Uoiir- 
boii,  constable  of  France.  Itnpelled  by  passion,  this  prince  fled  to  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  fight  inider  liis  banners,  and  theieby  revenge  ilie 
wrong  which  had  been  inflicted  on  him.  Thus  France  lost  its  best 
general,  and  secured  thetriinnpli  of  its  enemy,  by  the  hand  of  its  natural 
defender.  In  the  meantime  the  imperial  army,  under  the  comtnand  of 
Pescara  and  Dourbon,  had  penetrated  into  I'rovenei',  and  was  besieging 
Marseilles.  Hut  Fraiu-is,  never  more  energetic  than  in  misfortune,  forcecl 
these  arrogant  generals  to  retreat,  and  entered  once  more  as  conqueror 
the  plains  of  Milan  and  their  brilliant  capital.  'I'he  strong  city  of  I'avia, 
on  the  preservation  of  which  almost  the  last  hope  of  the  emperor  hung, 
he  now  besieged  with  all  the  inipetuosity  of  passion,  and  with  all  the 
resources  of  tlie  art  of  war.  Gnat  destinies  seemed  to  de[)end  on  tlio 
issue  of  this  .siege.  Already  the  friends  of  Charles  began  to  waver- 
already  Ihrealening  (douds  seemed  to  portend  some  dire  political  calamity. 
Pope  (Element  VII.  (Medicis),  previously  the  enemy  of  the  French, 
having  sigind  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  abandonHd  the  cause  of  (Miarles: 
and  Kngland,  ministering  to  the  passions  of  V\dlsey,  its  jirime  mmisier. 
had  grown  cold  in  the  emperor's  iiitci  est.  The  Frc'iich  army  no  sotniei 
appeared  in  Piedmont  than  the  whole  Milanese  was  thrown  into  con- 
Bternalion.  'i'he  cajiital  npeiied  its  gales.  The  forces  of  tht!  ein|ieroi 
and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi ;  and  had  Francis  pursued  them,  they  mnsl 
have  abaiuhmed  that  post,  and  been  totally  dispersed,  lint  fortune  sud- 
denly rescued  her  favourite  son  from  such  a  disaster,  by  a  most  decisive 
blow.  The  evil  genius  of  Francis  led  liiin  to  besiege  Favia,  which  almost 
miraculously  witlistood,  (luring  ihe  winier,  the  immense  force  tiiat  was 
brouirht  against  it,  mild  the  generals  of  Charles,  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcenienls,  hnstened  to  iis  reliif.  The  soldiers  of  Ihe  emperor,  eager  for 
plunder,  longed  lo  engage;  and  the  (diivalroiis  jiriile  of  Francis  would  not 
permit  him  in  deidini!  a  battle,  allhouyli  in  this  he  aeled  contrarv  to  the 
advice  of  his  most  rxprrienecd  generals.  Under  the  walls  of  Paviii, 
February  -3,  l^ri^i,  the  emperor's  icmv  gained  the  most  brilliant  victory, 
FranciH  himself,  after  Ihe  most  valiant   resistance,  being   taken  prismier. 

The  lieu  s  of  this  victory, and  of  the  cii,)iiviiy  of  Francis  inoreespecially, 
lilled  all  i;uro(ir  with  cinsleiiiation.  T  e  Frenidi  army  was  iiearlv  des- 
troyed. Milan  was  iimnedialely  abandmied,  and  in  a  few  weeks' not  a 
Fr<'neh  soldii'r  was  lefl  in  Italy.  The  power  of  the  empenn',  and  still 
more  his  aniliitioii,  became  an  oliject  of  nmvcrsal  tenor,  and  residntioim 
wore  eveiy where  taken  to  set  bounds  lo  it ;  while  France,  governed  at 
nueli  a  eal.imiious  juncture  liy  the  (|ueeiiitiiiilier,  ii  princess  of  a  mascu- 
line and  c(Miragcons  eliaracter,  prepare-!  for  a  ilespcrale  coini'st.  Tim 
emperor  saw  a  prospect  of  nnboundeil  gh.ry,  and  imniediaielv  niedilated 
plans  for  reali/.mg  it.     It  was  nol,  however,  by  piirsninir  bis  vielorv  Willi 


energy.  In 


It  liv 


ri'ciirring  lo  arlfnl  negolnilnin,  that  Cli  nli 


s  s(Miglii  to  gain 


liiii  object      He  di'signed  to  liuml)l<'  Francis,  who  rejected  with  indignuHoil 
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tlin  iornominioiis  trrins  of  delivcraiice  wliich  were  ofTorcd  to  him,  and 
spi'iit  OIK'  loiiu  sad  year  in  Miidrid  iiii(l<!r  the  strictest  custody.  Finally 
his  desire  for  liberty  overcame  him,  and  he  signed,  on  the  14ih  of  January, 
l.Wo,  the  treary  called  the  peace  of  Madrid,  in  which  he  ceded  Burgundy, 
d  his  claims  to  Milan  and  all  oilier  Italian  countries.     He 


;in(l  renoiMicec 


also  relinquished  his  feudal  sovereignty  over  Flanders  and  Artois  ;  pro- 
mised to  restore  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  adiiereiits  all  their  pos- 
sessions, to  td)audon  the  cause  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and,  by  surrender- 
ing his  two  elder  sons  as  hostayes,  and  taking  his  oath  if  all  this  was  not 
fulfilled  he  would  return  into  captivity,  guarantied  the  inviolability  of  the 
whole  treaty.  But  we  must  not  forget  to  state,  that  a  few  hours  before 
le  siijned  this  instrument,  King  Francis  had  protested  before  some  of  his 
faithful  friends,  srcretly,  although  l>y  writing,  against  this  treaty,  which  he 
said  he  was  compelled  by  unjust  force  lo  conclude,  and  by  w  liicb  he  thought 
he  was  nowise  bound.  And  let  us  not  forget,  also,  that  Pope  Clement  II. 
soon  afterwards  formally  released  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath  ! 

/Vfter  Francis  had  returned  to  his  kingdom,  the  imperial  ambassadors 
in  vain  deinaiidt'd  the  fuKilnienl  of  this  treaty.  The  deputies  of  the  states 
of  Burgundy,  having  been  calUfd  into  their  presence  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clared that  the  king  had  passed  the  limits  of  his  power  by  ceding  their 
country,  and  that,  if  he  abandoned  them,  they  would  avert  from  themselves 
foreign  dnmiiiion  with  iheir  own  power.  At  the  same  time  the  news  was 
spread  of  tlie  alliance  concluded  beiwi'cn  the  king  of  France  and  the  pope, 
in  which  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  llie  king  of  Kngland  also 
participated.  It  was  designed  by  force  of  arms  to  maki  Cliarlcs  subscribe 
to  more  moderate  terms  ;  and  the  alliance  was  called  llie  holy  league.  But 
Francis,  having  become  disheartened  by  his  previous  misfortunes,  nego- 
tiated instead  of  (ighliiig,  while  his  Italian  allies  Micr'umbed  to  the  superior 


forces  of  tlie  emperor.     In  the  meantime  Diaries 


lengthened  his 


armies  by  new  levies,  and  they  were  now  under  Bourbon's  command.  But 
his  troops  were  a  mixture  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  (teriiians,  who,  devoid 
of  national  feeling,  and  without  hive  for  the  cause,  served  only  for  pay  and 
booty.  So  badly  managed  were  the  finances  of  the  emjieror,  that  he,  be- 
fore whose  power  Furope  trembled,  could  not,  at  that  time,  furnish  money 
fiudicien'  o  pay  twenty-five  thousand  men.  In  that  dilemma  tlu^  general 
le<l  the  army  against  Kome,  and  promised  to  enriidi  thein  with  the  spoils 
of  the  eternal  city.  Nur  did  he  make  an  idle  boast;  for  though  Bmirbon 
himself  "  .IS  shot  while  planting  a  scaling-ladder  against  the  walls,  the  sol- 
diers, inturiated  rather  than  discouragcil  by  the  deatli  of  their  bidoved 
ccmimander,  mounted  to  the  assault,  took  the  city,  and  pillaged  it  with  all 
Ww  alrocities  nf  rapacity  and  briiialiiy. 

Never  did  |{oin(^  in  any  agi;  suffer  so  many  cilamities,  not  even  from 
the  barbarians  by  whom  she  was  often  subdued,  the  Huns,  Vandals,  or 
(lolhs,  as  now  from  the  subjects  of  a  Christian  and  Catholic  monarch. 
Durinir  this  sioriii  the  pope  had  taken  refuge  in  tin;  castle  of  .St.  Angelo, 
•iiid,  not  iiiakmg  his  escape  in  time,  was  taken  prisoner,  lie  was  con- 
lined  till  III'  sIkiuIiI  pay  an  enormous  raiisdin  imposed  by  the  victorious 
iiriny,  and  surrender  In  the  emperor  all  llie  places  of  strength  belonging 
lo  the  papal  dominiims.  Well  knowing  the  horror  which  his  Spanish 
Hiibjccis  would  feel  at  111.'  indiunily  thus  offered  to  the  sovereign  poniilf, 
Charles  iii'l  only  repressed  all  outward  ilemoiislralion  of  joy  at  this  nevv 
triiinipli,  but  literally  put  himself  and  his  cinirt  into  mourning,  and.  with 
lltiexampjeil  liypncnsy,  hid  prayers  offered  up  in  all  the  chuiclies  ol 
Spam  for  the  recovery  of  the  po|)e's  liberty,  when  an  imperiul  ordei 
would  have  nislanily  procured  lii>  freedom! 

A.  II,  I.')'2^.— Ch  irii's  had,  however,  more  lo  apprehend  from  Ih"  resiiil- 
nieni  of  other  piiwers  than  from  his  own  siibjecis;  and  it  wis  not  Ioiik 
before  hit  .ild  <  imipetitor,  Francis,  with  the  aid  of  finglish  money,  wa.N 
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Hblc  to  Hciul  a  fiirmi'liilili'  'inny  iiiti<  U;ily,  iimler  ihc  comniiiiid  of  Mar- 
bUi>\  I,uiiiii(i,  CIi  ini|i|  Ihi'ii  iciriiiiictl  his  I'reeiloni;  but  the  deiilh  ol"  ilie 
I'luiii'li  lit. iinliiil,  Mini  III!'  revolt  of  Aii'ircw  noriii,  ii  Genoese  ndiniral  in 
tlie  Keiviei'  ol'  Kiioiec,  were  h  Tioiis  disiisters,  whicli  inclliu'd  F'-aiicis  to 
try  llie  ell'i  e|  nf  iieuoliiilioii  III  lieii  of  tlie  force  of  arms.  The  progress 
of  ilie  ntl'oriiiiiiioii  III  (iennmiv— to  wliieh  Cluiiies  was  ever  mosi  stren- 
uously o|ipoHi'd  lit  tliiH  tiuie  ihreateiied  the  tranquillit}  of  tlu!  empire; 
Willie  till)  vielonoiifi  F<iillMii,  .Solviniiii,  wlio  had  overrun  Hun>,Mry.  was 
ready  to  hieiik  ill  upon  the  Aiisiriaii  teiritories  witli  an  overwlielining 
foree.  in  tliiH  niiile  of  tliiiiyH,  n  pacilie  aeeoinniodation  was  loo  desiralile 
to  1)1'  refused  liy  ('liiulei',  iiolwiilisiandiiig  lie  had  lately  gained  siieh  ad- 
vaiitaKi''i;  iiiid  It  W'HK  iiaieed  llial  Margaret  of  Austria  (Charles'  aniil),  and 
Loiiih.i  (ihe  iiiollier  of  I'Vaiieis).  should  meet  at  Caiuhray,  with  a  view  of 
adjunliiiK  the  lenii«<  of  ii  treaty  between  the  two  inoiiarchs.  Tlie  result 
Wiirt,  that  I'VaiieiH  iiureed  to  pay  two  millions  of  erowns  as  the  ransom  of 
his  two  hoiiN,  to  rcHinii  the  Hovreiunly  of  Flanders  ami  Artois,  and  to 
forego  all  lux  elaiiio)  iiii  ilaly  ;  and  (Jharles  eeased  to  demand  the  resiitu- 
lioli  ol  iliirt4Ulldy.  (In  llii«  iieeasion,  Henry  Vlii.  was  so  geiienuis  lo  bis 
friend  iiml  ally,  i''ranei'i.  tliiil  he  sent  luin  an  i(C(piittal  of  near  000,000 
erowns,  m  order  to  eiiahle  liiin  to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  the  emperor. 
'I'lie  lerroi'M  of  Ilie  'I'lirkidi  iirms  were  at  this  time  greatly  increased  by 
the  eiin  lliiPH  exeremed  on  Ihe  siiiijeets  of  (,'hrisliaii  stales  who  were  so 
unl'oiliiiiale  ax  In  fall  llilo  ihe  povver  of  the  Algeriiie  pirate,  liarharossa. 
'i'his  mail  w.iN  ilie  Noii  of  a  potter  at  Lesbos,  and  by  deeds  of  violence 
liud  rained  hiiiixelf  lo  the  thr(me.  He  regulated  with  much  priidenei:  the 
inienor  poliee  of  Iiih  l<iiigi|om,  earned  on  his  piracies  with  great  vigour, 
and  I  xleiiiii'd  lii'^  en|iipi"sl!»  on  the  coiililient  of  Africa;  but  perceiving 
thai  the  iialivix  Kiiliiuilted  In  his  gov  riiment  with  impatience,  he  put  his 
(iomiiiioiiN  miller  lln  proieiiinn  III  liir  griiiil  seignior.  Solyiiian,  tl.itter- 
ed  by  hiieli  an  lui  of  hiiliiiii->sioii,  and  eonsidering  him  the  only  adversiiry 
worthy  ol  beiiiu  oiipoMid  lo  the   renowni'il  Doria,  appointed  him  to  the 

eomi id  of  the  'i'mkiHli  Meet.     'I'biis  assisted,  he  not  only  streiigiliened 

liiH  loriiur  kiiiK'loiii  Iml  usurped  that  of  'I'linis,  and  now  carried  on  hia 
de|Heilauoii>»  lUiiiMiHl  Ilie  Cliristiaii  stales  with  more  destructive  violence 
than  ever,  Willinij  lo  mipporl  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  .Miily  Hassan, 
bill  lar  more  deNiroux  of  didivering  his  dominions  from  sa)  daiiLicrous  ii 
iKuglihiir  a<*  It.irbinoKt,!.  Ihe  emperor  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
former,  iiiid  (ill  •iiul  lor  Tunis  with  a  formidable  armament.  '  This  was 
the  iiiohi  lirilluiiil  ivploit  of  bis  life.  He  sailed  from  (-agliari  to  the  Af- 
neiin  coahi,  look  llie  utrnng  seaport  town  of  (lohtita  by  storm,  wiih  three 
hmidieil  pieeex  of  I'aimoii  anil  all  Itarbarossa's  (lecl,  defeated  the  tyrant 
in  a  piiclied  batlle,  .ind  ten  Ihoiisand  (Miiistiaii  slaves  having  overpowered 
the  guiirdi  iiiul  put  iiohxeKHiiin  of  llie  eiiadid,  he  made  his  triuiii|ilmnt 
entry  iiUo  'I'liiii".  Miily  liasHaii,  on  being  reinstated,  agreed  lo  acknowl- 
edge himseir  II  VMNial  of  llie  crown  of  iSpaiii,  to  put  the  em|)eror  in  po9- 
HeNHion  of  all  the  I'orlilii'd  Keaporls  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  lo  pay 
aiiniially  twelve  lliiiuoaiiil  erowns  fur  Ihe  subsistence  of  llie  fSp.iiiish  gar- 
rison III  (loleliii,  TlicHc  |iiiiiils  being  settled,  and  twenty  lliousanil  i'liris- 
(laii  hliiven  heed  from  bondage,  eiilier  by  amis  or  treaty,  ("liarles,  covered 
Willi  ghirv,  H'liniied  lo  Mmope,  and  was  received  as  the  deliverer  of 
Cliri-'leeiloiu,  il  iilMrotna,  who  bad  relircd  to  Honi,  lost  no  lime  in  gilli- 
eriiig  iiroiind  lilm  Ihe  iieeexsary  iiieiiiis  of  beeommg  again  the  tyrant  of 
the  ocean  SMiile  Cha'IcH  was  ligluiiig  in  so  ulorious  a  manner  agi-.inst 
the  hi  iediiiiry  eiieiiiv  of  llie  (•lin-iiaii  naiiic,  the  king  of  Kr.ince  took  ad- 
viinheje  of  lim  abii'iice  to  revive  liif  preleuNious  in  Ilaly.  (Jlorii'iis  as  llio 
rc«ull  had  been,  the  leinerily  of  Ihe  Mgerine  e.xpeibtion  al  first  porlended 

liolhiiig  hill  iMixrorliine,  and  I'ra n  Ihimghi  such  an  oppnrliiiiiiv  of  iiini. 

tiii{  the  poliliciil  Ni'iile  ini^lil  nut  again  occur,     How  (jiiickly  did  Ihe  'ir'-« 
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rii;iiiH,!     Barl)iin)ss;i  dclVated  iiiul   obliifcd  to   fly — tlio   barbarian 


|i  . 


\W 
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M'  lor  w  lioiii  riiarlcs  had  illt('r(!^t('ll  liiiiiscir,  replaced  upon  the  throne 
of  Tunis,  and  that  knif,'di)in  made  tnliuiary  to  .Spain — while  altars  were 
arcctfd  tlicrc  In  the  (Mirisliaii  religiim,  and  the  triuini)li  jf  the  conqueror 
adoriu'cl  wiili  the  hrnken  chains  ol'  slavery. 

A-  I).  15.'!(i. — Frani-is  now  invaded  Italy,  occupied  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
and  ihrealent^d  .Milan.  Charles,  again  roused  to  (exertion,  arrived  with  a 
superior  force,  and  drove  the  Freneli  from  the  greatest  part  of  Savoy,  in- 
vaded Pinvcnce,  and  he.sjiged  iMarseilles.  Hut  the  great  talents  of  the 
3Iarslial  de  .Montinor(M;ey,  who  cominaiided  the  French  army,  and  still 
more  ihc  dcterinined  eneriiy  of  the  p(!Ople,  who  now  arose  to  defend  their 
homes  and  properly,  eoniptdled  Charles  to  raise  llie  siege  and  make  a 
most  di'ploialile  retreat  across  the  Alps.  After  other  feats  of  arms,  at- 
tended with  <'haMj,nng  success,  a  truce  was  concluded,  through  tin;  media- 
tion of  the  po|ic,  for  ten  years  (,lune  18,  15.3S),  according  to  which  each 
of  th(^  hellii;erenls  retained  what  he  possessed.  .Savoy  was  therefore  di- 
vided, hill  Mdan  remained  in  the  hinds  of  llie  em|)e.i-or,  although  under 
equivocal  promises  in  favor  of  France.  These  coiulilions  were  not  ful- 
filled. For  Charles,  having  invested  his  son  IMiilip  with  .Milan,  had  given 
his  adversary  a  new  c;iiis('  for  animosity;  and  the  second  e.\pediiioii  of 
the  em|)eror  to  .\frica,  which  was  this  time  very  unfortunate,  furnlsheil 
K'rancis  with  ;i  favourable  oci'asioii  lor  a  new  ruplure.  Thi^  audacious 
piracies  of  Uarliarossa,  which  were  rcMiewed  with  all  their  horrors,  ap- 
peared finally  to  rcipiire  an  avenging  sword;  and  Clia  't.'s,  full  of  the 
proudest  hopes,  undertook  this  crusade  in  October,  1.111,  ;  I  ihi'  head  of  a 
powi  rful  army,  well  equipped  and  stored.  Hardly  had  they  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  .Algiers,  when  a  slcnni  arosi^  wliicti  destroyed  the  licet,  and 
left  the  discouraged  troops  exposed  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  an  exasperated 
enemy.  The  battalions,  relieved  by  abandoning  their  b.iggage  anil  muni- 
tions, marched  from  the  gales  of  .Vlgiers  amid  a  thousaiul  dangers  and 
hardsliip-i,  to  Cape  .Aletafiiz.  when'  the  vessels  that  had  escaped  the  storm 
awaited  lliem.  and  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  army  emb.irked. 

A.  u.  I  VI'.}. —  Francis  thought  that  the  inonieiit  had  at  leiigtli  arrived  for 
prostraiing  his  enemy.  He  look  the  field  against  ('barb  s  with  five  ar- 
mies, on  live  diircrcnl  bound  iries— towards  Spain,  liUXeiilboiirg,  llrabailt, 
FlandiTS,  and  .Milan.  Nor  did  he  blii^li  to  admit  the  auxiliary  lli'el  of  the 
sultan  into  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  or  to  lei  the  French  llig  lloal  be- 
side that  of  the  [)irate  Harbaroiisa  in  the  line  of  hatlh'  ai^ainsi  the  impe- 
rial and  papal  Heels.  Uiil  all  this  was  of  litlle  avail.  .Andrew  Doria  re- 
mained ina>tcr  at  sea,  and  the  five  armies  of  I'rance,  iiutwiilisiandmg 
their  success  in  the  beginninu  (and  notwilhsi.indmg  even  the  brilliant 
viclmy  of  CiM'isolcs),  iu  which  ten  thousand  of  the  emperor's  best  troops 
fell,  yielded  at  last  to  the  perseverance,  prudence,  and  fortune  of  Charles 
and  his  generals.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  having  n'liewed  his  old  al- 
liance \\\\\\  Henry,  kiim  of  Fngland,  had  already  peiielratrd  into  (^liani- 
payiic,  and  ;neiiac»'i|  the  heart  of  I'raiice,  whili'  Henry  was  advancing 
Miroiigh  I'icardy,  in  order  to  iinile  with  (Miarles  at  I'aris  At  length,  mu- 
tually tired  of  harassing  each  (ttlier,  the  rival  inoiiarchs  eoiicliided  a 
tri'aly  of  peace  at  (,'respy  (l.'ill),  which,  in  ti.e  mam,  renewtd  the  eon 
dilioiis  of  111!'  earlier  one  at  ('ainliray,  bill  c(Milaiiied  also  llii!  project  of  ; 
matriinoiiial  connexion  beiwiteii  the  two  houses.  Francis  dii'd  in  1517. 
Ill  consiMjucnce  of  ihc  I'liiperor's  resDluiion  to  huiiiblir  the  protestaiit 
princes,  he  comdaded  a  ill-ihoiioiirable  peaci^  with  the  porte,  slipulating 
tliii  III--  liroilier  Ferdinaii  I  should  pay  tribute  for  that  jiart  of  Hniig.iry 
which  he  still  possessed,  while  the  snitaii  enjoyed  iindisilirlied  possession 
of  the  rest.  Al  llie  siine  lime  he  entered  iiilo  a  League  «  illi  Pope  Pud  111, 
fiir  the  exiirpation  of  heresy,  but  in  reaiiiy  to  oppress  the  liberly  of  (ier- 
niaiiv.     Hilt  be  failed  in  his  object,  I'lul  »v.i8  obliged,  in  15j'J,  to  coiiehidu 
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B  peace  Willi  tlie  prntestaiits  on  llicir  own  Icriiis.  I3y  tliis  pence  tlie  em- 
peror lost  Melz,  Toul,  ami  Venliiii,  w  hicli  h;id  formed  ilie  harrier  of  the 
empire  in  tliul  quarter;  he  Iherefore,  soon  al'ter,  pnt  himself  at  ihe  head 
of  an  army,  in  order  to  recover  these  three  hishopries.  In  this  he  was 
unsiiecessful.  The  defence  of  Melz  was  eommitled  to  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Guise,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  (jual- 
ities  tiiat  render  men  great  in  miliiary  command;  and  altiiouyh  the  em- 
peror marched  into  Lorraine  al  the  head  of  sixiy  thousand  miMi,  and  laid 
biege  to  Mctz,  attempting  all  that  was  thouglil  possihle  for  art  or  valour 
to  ('ffeci,  h(^  was  ohiiged  lo  abandon  the  enterprise,  with  the  loss  of  one 
half  of  his  troops. 

Brealhiiiii  vciigeanee  against  France,  and  impatient  to  elTace  the  stain 
his  repula'u.)!!  had  received,  Charles  retired  to  the  Low  Countries,  and 
took  Teroii. 1,1111  and  IL^sdin.  In  Italy  ami  Hungary,  however,  tlii^  impe- 
rial arms  were  less  successful ;  still,  by  elforts  of  wisdom,  celerity,  and 
prudence,  he  ag.iin  snatched  the  laurel  from  his  enemy's  briuv.  At 
length,  after  having  reigned  over  Sjiain  for  thirty  nine  years,  this  mighty 
monarch,  whose  life  had  been  one  continued  scene  of  ardent  ()ursuits, 
either  disgusted  with  tlu^  pomp  of  power  and  the  projects  of  ambition,  or 
sickened  by  repeated  disapjioinlments,  resigned  iIk^  empire  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  ami  his  hereditary  dominions  (Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  the 
American  possessions),  lo  his  son  Pliili|;.  lie  then  sought  happiness  in 
qiiii't  oiiscurity,  and  retired  lo  the  nu)nastery  of  .St.  Juste,  in  the  (irovince 
of  EstremadtiiM,  where,  after  two  years  tranquillity,  he  closed  one  of  the 
most  tumultuous  lives  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  history;  a.  d.  1.058.  Ex- 
traorilinary  penetration,  asionishing  skill,  unwearied  aj)plieation  to  busi- 
ness, a  prol'oiind  knowledtie  of  men,  and  of  the  art  of  placing  them  prop- 
erly; a  mind  calm  in  prosperity  and  unshaken  in  adversity  ;  an  aciivity 
which  conliiiiiallv  hurried  him  from  one  extremity  of  bis  empire  to  the 
other,  w(  re  ihe  talents  that  disliiigiiislied  Charles,  and  rai.>-';d  him  to  the 
first  rank  among  those  who  gov(  rued  the  world.  He  was  inferior  to  his 
rival,  Francis,  in  the  qualities  (if  the  heart,  but  far  exi'ceded  him  in  abil- 
ities, and,  independent  of  siipeiiority  of  power,  was  formed  to  triumph 
over  him.  Amliilious,  artful,  and  prudimt;  little  scrupulous  in  point  of 
religion,  and  always  alVecting  to  appear  the  reverse;  prodig.il  of  his 
promises  in  danger,  and  preferring  the  advantages  of  breaking  to  the 
honour  of  keeping  them;  affable  and  open  with  subjects,  who,  in  a  man- 
ner, adored  him;  ;i  dissembler  with  his  enemies,  whom  lie  flittered  only 
to  destroy — tliis  prince  possessed  all  the  virtues  and  vices  necessary  for 
the  conquest  of  luirope,  and  would  in  :ill  probability  have  subjected  it, 
but  for  till,'  eouia»i!  of  Francis  ami  the  capacity  of  Solyman. 

When  Charles  V.  resigned  his  dominions  to  his  son  Philip  II.,  anxious 
that  he  should  pursue  the  s;ime  plans  of  conduct  and  principles  of  policy, 
he  put  into  his  hands  all  the  politic.d  observations  which  he  had  written 
down  during  his  lung  reign,  ami  which  formed  a  system  of  lh(!  art  of  gov- 
ernment both  in  peace  and  in  war.  I'liili(i  treated  his  father  with  great 
disrespect  after  '.le  bad  abdicated  the  crown,  yet  he  highly  valued  and 
carefully  studied  this  bis  political  lesiament,  which  being  the  result  of  long 
experience,  and  dictated  by  great  abilities,  might  be  tlumght  an  inestiin;i- 
ble  gift;  but  the  event  has  |)roved  that  liie  maxims  adopfd  and  principles 
laid  down  wiie  in  their  temleiiey  deslruclive  of  ihe  true  interests  of  .Spain, 
wlio.'ii!  power  has  been  gradually  weakened,  and  wealth  exhausted,  by  the 
system  of  aggrandi/ement  therein  rcc(mimended,  and  puisiied  dining  the 
two  .succeeding  reigns.  The  Sp;iniards,  even  to  this  lime,  retain  the 
nKMUory  of  this  ful,  on  which  lliey  liavi;  founded  a  proverbial  expression, 
that  "in  all  great  emergencies,  their  ministers  arc' went  to  consult  the 
Spirit  of  Chiules  V." 

Al  the  period  lo  wliieh  we  are  now  di'iived,  how  powerful  was  the  tliiu:,v 
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of  Spain!  Besides  tliiit  fine  and  wai-'ilin  coiiiilry.  it  governed  idso  in  Ku- 
rope  the  two  Sicilies,  ijio  Milanese,  the  seventeen  provinces  of  llir  Low 
Countries,  and  Franclie  Conipte;  in  Afiiea,  Tunis  and  Oran,  with  tiieii 
territoiies,  the  Canaries  and  some  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands;  in  Asia,  the 
Philippines,  the  islands  of  Snndi.  and  a  part  of  the  Moluccas  :  in  America, 
the  enipnes  of  Mexico  and  i'eru,  .New  Spain,  (^hili,  and  almost  all  the 
islands  situated  between  these  two  continents.  The  troo|)s  of  .Spain  were 
the  first  in  Europe;  their  arnnes.  reckoned  invinciible.  were  composed  ol 
veterans  trained  in  acuial  scrvicte,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  animated  by  the 
remeuibranci^  of  various  triumphs.  They  were  commanded  by  the  dukes 
of  .Viva  and  Savoy,  both  pupils  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  been  broiiy^ht  up 
in  his  cam|),  and  were  alreaily  distiniruished  by  their  victories.  Her  ini- 
nienst'  lleets,  which  in  a  manner  covered  the  seas,  had  been  taught  to  (Mill 
tend  with  Uarbarossa,  and  to  triumph  under  Doria:  the  mines  of  I'oiosi 
and  Cinii,  lately  opened,  were  in  full  vijror,  and  enriched  ("aiiiz  with  an 
annual  tribule  of  twenty  nidlions  sterling.  Philip  II.  was  niiisti  r  of  all 
those  possessions.  He  had  ret^ently  married  the  queen  of  Kiii,'land  ;  and 
the  passionate  fondness  of  -Mary  for  a  husliand  who  iniide  no  return  to  her 
allecii.m,  gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  her  kingdom.  Tins 
niniiarch  had  neither  l\w  valour  or  activity  of  his  father,  nor  that  aflalnlliy 
which  made  the  emperor  the  idol  of  his  subjects;  but  he  had  all  his  ambi- 
tion, and  supported  it  with  those  talents  and  vices  which  make  tyrants  so 
formiilal)le.  His  penetration  and  capacity  were  extensive;  but  he  was 
vallous  to  every  generous  feeding,  full  of  du|)licity  and  suspicion,  cruel, 
cevengcfiil,  and  superstitious.  A  truce  of  five  year.s,  rettled  by  the  inaii- 
agemcnt  u(  Chfirles  V.,  had  given  some  repose  to  Kurope,  and  seemisl  to 
promise  a  lasting  peace.  An  aged  pontiff  revived  the  animosity  of  nations 
and  kindled  the  llaines  of  a  generiil  war,  P,-inl  IV.,  impatient  to  be  ro 
venged  on  Philip,  sent  his  nephew  to  Henry  II.,  in  order  to  iiersnade  hiiir 
to  take  lip  arms.  Montmorency  in  vain  urged  him  to  reject  the  solicita 
tions  of  an  ambitifuis  old  man;  (inisi;,  who  ardently  wished  to  display 
his  talents,  prev.iiled  on  the  monarch  to  assist  the  pope,  ;iiid  hosiilitiej 
were  renewed.  Henry,  who  always  found  a  faithful  ally  in  Solyman,  wa* 
joiiiei'.  by  the  sultan  and  the  ponlili'  against  Philip.  The  latter,  who.  not. 
wiilisi.iniling  the  indiiUrence  which  he  showed  for  his  consort,  still  pre- 
served an  absolute  em|)ire  over  her,  found  nc  great  diiricnlty  in  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  Knjrlish  forces.  Thus  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  were  at  the  same  time  in  aHame.  Tranquillity,  however, 
soon  revived  in  Italy,  win  re  the  misfortunes  of  Henry,  the  defeats  of 
Gnise,  and  the  aliililies  of  ih(!  duke  of  .\lva,  obliged  the  pontilf  to  abandim 
the  monarch  \\  hose  assistam-e  he  had  implored.  In  I'Manders  Philip  ap- 
peared in  [lersini.  at  the  he, id  of  a  numerous  army  ;  the  operations  bemu 
directed  by  Phililiert  of  Savoy,  a  princti  of  great  abilities,  whudi  he  was 
pariiciilaily  desirous  of  r'xerling  on  this  decision,  from  motives  of  re- 
sentment against  the  oppressors  of  his  country.  The  tlowerof  the  French 
troo|is  advaiici'd  lo  meet  the  Spaniards,  and  a  splendid  train  of  nobles  fol- 
lowed their  warlike  leader;  the  king  was  prepared  to  jniu  tlicm,  and  the 
tity  of  St.  (iiieiitni  became  the  gimerai  rendezvous  of  ihi>se  niiinerons  for- 
ces. Philibert  laid  siege  lo  it;  and  it  was  defended  by  the  gall  iiit  ("ollgiiy, 
ne|ibew  of  the  ccmstable.  The  prodigious  efforts  of  the  inbabilanls,  ani- 
mated by  :lie  yoiiiiL'  hero,  conl'onndeil  I'liilit),  and  lie  alreaily  beuan  to 
drt  ad  that  he  sliniild  be  under  the  necessity  of  raisiiiir  the  siege  In  a 
sliaiiu  fill  inaiinr,  wIm'u  the  impiliKms  MontiiKnency  ipiieared  under  the 
walls,  and  olfcreil  bitile.  The  French  fought  v.ilianlly,  but  their  eoiirigo 
was  usele-s;  ilie  capacity  of  the  Spanish  general  trinniplii'd  over  the  rasli 
Viilourid"  Ins  oppoieni ;  a  bloody  del'eat  threw  .Montmin'cncy  into  {diaiiisi, 
iiid  ilcsiroycd  ilie  L'reater  part  of  ilie  nobles  under  hi'i  ciHiiniand.  Thfl 
capture  of  the  city  iiniiiedialely  followed. 
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Fr.iice,  uiiprotecteil  on  all  sides,  t!u)iit;iit  luvsclf  iimloiip,  ;iii;l  P.iris 
ircinmid  Willi  appiTlicnsiniis  of  soon  siiuig  the  t'siciny  ;it  lier  fiaics. 
Cliaiics,  who  \v;is  iiifoniud  in  his  irtrciU  of  ilic  success  of  his  son.  no 
longer  .ioubtfil  of  the  desiinction  of  his  :in(rient  rivals,  iiiid  the  Freiieh 
nion:iii:li  \v;is  pri'p:iiinii  to  tly  for  shelter  to  somk?  remote  provin(;e.  Tlie 
duke  of  Guise,  who  U.\(i  he'en  recalled  fnnn  Italy,  was  ihe  only  person 
that  (lid  not  despair  of  preserviny  the  stale.  Willi  iiicredihle  dili^enee  he 
colleet-d  tli"  scattered  remains  of  the  vanquisheil  army,  and  when,  hy  ju- 
dieiinis  marches  and  conlniued  skirmishes,  he  had  !,'iveii  a  cdieek  to  ilie  ar- 
dour of  the  enemy,  and  revived  the  couratte  of  the  [''rem  h,  he  suddenly 
turned  towards  Calais,  and  after  a  vigorous  and  well-coueertefl  attack,  de- 
prived the  English  of  a  place  that,  for  three  ceiitnrii  s.  had  jiiven  them  a 
ready  entrance  to  the  coiuineiit.  Philip  fixed  his  residenc(!  ;.t  Madrid,  and 
governed  his  vast  doinmions  wilhoiit  the  aid  of  any  osiensible  minister, 
in  perfect  despotism.  Hy  his  intrisjues  th(!  popedom  was  conferred  on 
Cardinal  Medii'ls,  who  was  attached  to  the  liou--e  of  Austria,  anil  hecaine 
the  iiiiiiister  of  his  desijrii.-.  '|"|)('  new  pontiff  loaded  him  with  I'avours,  and 
tjccl.iri'd  him  the  protector  of  the  church,  "liieli  title  the  uioiiarch  justified 
hy  extraordinary  condescension.  lie  silhmitted  to  hulls  and  papal  edicts 
that  alfecled  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  jiaid  a  blind  deference  to  the 
clergy.  He  raised  immense  and  inagnificeiit  monasteries,  riLforotisly  per- 
secuted the  enemies  of  Home,  and  presided  at  those  horrid  rites  which 
bigotry  and  entliusiasm  digiiliied  wiili  tlu^  iianu!  of  a(7s  nf  faiih.  He  gave 
orders  for  e>labhsliin;r  iimi  i-()url  in  all  the  provinces  under  ins  aiilhoriiy, 
and  puhlislied  decrees  to  intlame  the  zeal  of  the  tyrants  who  presided  ovct 
it.  Can  it  he  wmnlered  at  that  the  oppressive  seventy  of  this  execrable 
conn  should  cause  disallVclion  ! 

'I'lie  Moors,  who  remaiiu-d  in  Spain  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  enraged 
to  see  their  privileges  viol.ited,  their  liherty  continually  inenaciMJ,  and  the 
blood  of  their  dearest  friend.^  Ilowing  beneath  the  hands  of  piihliif  execii- 
tioeers.  Despair  supplied  the  place  of  strenglh  ;  they  considered  nolliing 
but  the  excess  of  their  misery,  and  endeavoured  to  break  their  chains,  the 
weight  of  which  was  becoiii'i  insupportable.  The  execution  of  one  of 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  had  crowned,  did  not  terrify  them;  they 
supplied  his  place  by  another,  and  implored  tiie  assistance  of  strangers 
who  professed  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  .\  general  rebellion  rent 
the  soulherii  parts  of  llit!  kingdom,  which  now  became  onet?  more  the 
theatre  of  an  ancient  animosity.  All  Spain  was  alarmed;  Philip  alone 
secretly  exulied  at  tlii!  revolt  he  had  produced.  The  valour  of  Ins  troops 
and  the  abilities  of  his  generals  triumphed  over  the  desperate  resolution 
of  the  Mom-s,  and  these  unfortunate  peopk^  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king  ;  lliey  lost  Ilit  ir  rights  and  possessions,  and  were  trans- 
plaiiled  to  the  provinces  that  lay  most  remote  from  their  former  setlle- 
nii'iits.  The  peo|)le  of  .Vrragon,  at  the  same  lime,  demanded  a  restoration 
of  their  violated  privileges  :  Naples  threatened  to  shake  oil"  the  yoke,  and 
Milan,  so  long  remarkable  for  (idtdity,  was  eiulcavoiiring  likewise  to  break 
her  fetters.  The  establishment  of  the  iiuiiiisiiion  terrili"d  the  "iiliabitanis, 
and  (iiouipled  them  to  take  up  arms.  Hut  the  same  crafty  measures  aNo 
appeased  those  disturbances,  and  the  elTorts  exerted  hy  so  many  nations 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  served  only  to  rivet  their  chains  ilie  fa>ii'r. 
The  iniiiults  and  confusion  in  Klaiulers  wen;  still  more  violent.  The 
people  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  privileges,  which  they  had  preserved 
iindiM  their  counts  and  the  diikes  of  ijtnwmdy  ;  tliey  conipellfd  Charles 
V.  to  respect  them,  and  that  pruice,  after  des|ianiiig  to  sn!  ject  them  by 
terror,  adopteil  the  more  generous  method  of  ccniciliatiiiu  lie  ir  atTeciKMi. 
Philip,  who  never  bad  a  heart  lo  relish  sindi  an  ex|  'dien!,  was  pas>,ioii. 
alely  desirous  of  beniliiig  the  stubborn  necks  of  this  people  lo  the  most  op- 
piessivu  and  hnmilialnig  yoke;   their  privileges  were  obnoxious  to  liji 
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pride,  ;\ii(l  llieir  iiiiineiise  riclies  iiMlaiiifil  liis  cupidity.  Wlion  he  qiiilind 
iliiil  country,  with  a  rrsoiulidii  never  to  letiini,  lie  seemed  iiiciiiied  loeoii- 
tiiiiie  the  ii'.ildiiess  of  his  father's  rule  ;  lie  appointed  Mar^jaret,  the  dHUgfiter 
(d'  Charles  V.,  and  widow  of  Oefiviiis,  duke  of  Parma,  its  ruler.  The  wit, 
oh. inns,  and  clemency  of  this  princess,  were  w(dl  (;alcuialed  to  gain  ilie 
hearts  of  a  geiK^roiis  people,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  unfeeling  cardinal 
(Jranville,  who  made  no  disliiiclion  hctueen  policy  and  perlidy,  or  zeal 
and  persecution,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  eouncil.  'I'his  ecclesiastic 
was  the  de[)osiiory  of  the  secrets  of  the  cahinet,  and  while  he  appeared 
to  perform  but  a  secondary  part,  was  actually  employed  in  the  first.  He 
treated  the  nobles  with  contempt,  issued  extravagant  edicts  that  were 
prejudicial  to  industry  and  coinineice,  niultiplicd  taxes,  trampled  on  the 
laws,  and  piinislied  the  most  humble  remonstrances  and  timid  representa- 
tions as  crimes.  The  FleiniiiiJis,  thus  oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  a 
stranger,  contented  themselves  with  lainenting  llieir  distress  in  private-, 
but  the  sight  of  the  tribunal  of  the  iiujuisition,  erected  in  their  jirincipal 
cities,  raised  a  general  indignation;  the  peo|)le  forgot  their  weakness,  and 
thought  not  of  their  duty  ;  protestaiits,  impelled  by  rage  and  fury,  pulled 
down  churches,  subverted  altars,  and  obliged  the  clergy  to  fly.  Margaret 
tri'inbled  at  those  increasing  tumults,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  llieni  by 
a  prudent  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the  people;  the  eardin.il  over- 
turned all  her  measures,  and  pulilished  a  decree  of  council,  equally  ridicu- 
lous and  cruel,  against  those  seditious  proceedings,  which  condemned  all 
the  citizens  indiseiiminately — the  heretics  for  having  destroyed  the  tt^iii- 
plc,-,,  and  the  catholics  because  they  did  not  prevent  them.  The  nobles, 
foreseeing  the  consequences  of  the  ill-advised  acts  of  the  minister,  en- 
deavoiirecl  to  persuade  him  from  such  ineonsiilerate  conduct;  hut  being 
dismissed  with  hanghtiiiess,  and  finding  themselves  disappointed  in  their 
ho))es  of  ineeliiig  wiih  justice  from  the  throne,  they  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  save  their  country,  by  a  rcsidiite  opposition  to  the  council,  that 
should  re-establi>h  the  viirmir  of  the  laws. 

At  the  head  of  those  nobles  was  William,  prince  of  Orange,  descended 
from  till'  illiislrlous  house  of  Xassan,  that  three  centuries  before  liad 
swayed  the  iiii|icriil  sceptre.  With  every  necessary  qualificalion  for  ef- 
fecting a  revolution,  William  had  ambition,  capacity,  and  courage  to  uii. 
derlake  aiiyihing,aiid  saw.  witli  secret  pleasure,  that  tlie  impruilent  haiii^lit- 
iiiess  of  I  he  Spanish  minister  was  opening  a  road  to  give  him  inde|)ciidence. 
In  order  to  conceal  his  ambilioiis  designs,  he  asMimed  an  air  of  subiiiis- 
sioii  and  res|icet,  and  talked  of  iioiliing  but  carrying  the  complaints  of  his 
eouiitrymen  to  Madrid;  hut  hi'  srcrdly  concerted  a  more  extensive  plan. 
With  this  view  he  concllialed  the  friciid-lup  of  the  great,  and  iiigratiatcil 
himself  ni  a  particular  manner  \rith  the  eiuiiils  I'lginoiit  and  Horn.  These 
two  liolilcmen  were  descended  from  very  anciiiit  families,  and  were  both 
excellent  cilizcns  and  faithful  sii'.ijecis;  Kgmoiit  was  distiiiiiul  >hed  for 
victories  he  had  gained  for  the  house  of  Austria  ;  Horn  was  respected  lor 
his  virtues  by  all  parties.  The  cries  of  the  nation  carried  to  the  throne 
by  such  venerable  advocates  seemed  to  affect  I'hilip;  (iranville  was  re- 
called, and  the  people  flattered  tin  inselves  with  the  liopi;  of  seeing  their 
grievances  redn  >-sc(l  by  a  new  minister.  In  some  men  the  most  valuable 
powers  of  the  mind  are  uiiiled  with  the  basest  passions.  Thus  it  was  with 
Alva,  whom  Philip  had  ap[iointed  to  succeed  (Jranville.  As  soon  as  liu 
arrived  in  {''landers,  by  an  affected  show  of  lenity  and  muderalion  tiuil 
Bilcnced  all  rliin  iei'.ci^  and  ap|>rehensions,  he  appeased  and  united  the  l''lciti- 
iiig-i,  disarmed  them,  and  decoyed  the  principal  iiohllity  to  linissels.  The 
I'overiior,  thus  mailer  of  their  fate,  threw  olV  the  mask  that  till  ilieii  con- 
••ealed  his  des|)oiic  and  sangiiinarv  sentiiiieiits,  confined  the  most  disiiii- 
gulshed  persons  in  a  (bitit'ccMi,  and  a|)|ioiiited  a  special  commission  fur 
llicir  trial,     liidgcs,  devoted  to  Ins  mandates,  eoiideumed  ei;;lit('en  iiobk'- 
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men  to  death,  and  a  few  days  after  prononncerl  the  like  sentence  against 
Kginoiit  and  Horn.  These  exeeutions,  eondueted  with  the  most  awful 
soleiiiiiit;  were  a  prelude  to  many  others.  Ex(ciiii()iier.s  were  dispatched 
from  one  nty  to  another,  and  in  the  space  of  one  month  thousands  per- 
ished under  their  hands.  Terror,  which  at  first  chilled  the  courage  of  the 
people,  at  length  gave  place  to  despair,  by  which  it  was  relieved.  Nu 
meroiis  armies  appeared  on  every  side,  all  animated  by  tlie  desire  of  aveng- 
ing the  l/lood  of  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens  shed  on  the  scadold,  and 
all  made  desperate  by  the  certainty  of  having  no  hope  of  pardon.  Alva, 
no  less  great  as  a  commander  than  he  was  barbarous  as  a  minister,  has- 
tened at  tiie  head  of  a  small  body  of  Spaniards  to  the  different  provinces, 
fought  and  triumphed  at  every  step,  dispersed  the  confederates,  beat  down 
the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  deluged  the  streets  with  blood.  One  head, 
however,  escaped  the  governor's  snare;  William,  prince  of  Orange,  hav 
ing  more  penetration  than  his  unfortunate  friends,  did  not  give  way  to  the 
flattering  invitations  of  the  Spaniard.  He  retired  to  German}',  where  he 
learned,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  miseries  of  his  country;  proscribed 
as  he  was,  and  his  fortune  confiscated,  without  friends  or  support,  ho  ven- 
tureil  to  declare  himself  openly  the  avenger  of  his  countrymen.  A  gen- 
eral hatred  against  Philip,  whose  enormities  he  laid  open,  horror  and  de- 
testation against  the  duke  of  .Mva,  whose  tyrannical  excesses  he  painted 
111  strong  colours,  the  interest  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  alliances  of 
the  house  of  Nassau  with  so  many  sovereigns,  his  prayers,  his  patience 
and  resoluijon,  procured  him  a  small  army,  and  his  two  brothers  who  joined 
liiiii  gave  increase  t^  his  hopes.  He  scarce  raised  the  standard  of  liberty, 
when  the  people  lloc'  "d  round  him  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  Mis  first 
attempts  were  unsuccessfnl,  and  gave  way  to  the  superior  fortune  of  the 
duke  of  .Mva;  he  n.'tiirned  to  Germany,  collected  another  army,  made  his 
appearance  in  Holland  again,  and  was  once  more  obliged  to  fly.  Haarlem, 
Flushing,  Leyden,  and  most  of  the  maritime  towns  renounced  all  obedi- 
ence to  the  diike  of  Alva;  the  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  animated 
every  breast,  and  the  Hollanders,  till  then  obscure  and  insignificant,  seemed 
to  become  a  nation  of  heroes.  Courage  and  skill  were  in  vain  opposed 
to  them  :  the  love  of  liberty  supplied  the  place  of  numbers,  policy,  experi- 
ence, and  riches.  At  length  the  sovereignty  of  Philip  was  abjured,  the 
Boman  '-atiiolic  religion  abolished,  the  state  erect(!d  int:>  a  republic,  and 
William  declared  their  chief,  under  the  title  o{ stadtholdcr.  But  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  title.  An  assassin  employed  by  Philip  gratified  his  revenge 
agaiiist\Villiam,aiid  the  sudden  dath  of  that  great  man  seemed  to  threaten 
the  extinction  of  the  republic  he  iiad  created  ;  but  Maurice,  his  worthy  son 
inherited  his  dignity,  his  talents,  and  his  zeal.  The  new  stadtholiler  was 
not  ilisuiayed  at  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  though  that  hero  pos- 
sesseii  all  the  capacity  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and,  with  more  knowledge  and 
experience,  had  many  excellent  qualities.  Though  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  by  the  amazing  eft'orts  of  their  enemies,  they  would  listen  to  no 
accoimiiiidatiiin,  and  contented  themselves  with  soliciting  succours  from 
Queen  Klizabeth.  Tlmir  persevering  efforts  were  rewarded;  the  republic 
revived,  her  tlccts  returned  from  distant  countries  richly  laden,  and  fur- 
nished her  Willi  new  resources  for  repelling  her  tyrants  and  securing  her 
liberty  on  a  sulnl  fomidation. 

\\  bile  Philip  was  pursuing  the  war  against  these  obstinate  revolters, 
an  unexiiected  revolution  procured  him  a  new  kingdom.  John  HI.,  who 
during  a  long  reign  saw  Portugal  enjoy  a  most  splendid  prosperity,  left 
only  a  grandson  for  his  successor,  who  was  still  an  infant,  and  pro'mised 
to  lie  the  model  of  happy  monarchs.  A  peaceful  and  wise  regency  aug- 
mented those  expectations,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  great  qualities 
thai  apjieared  in  Sebastian.  This  prince,  in  peace  with  all  Mumpe,  ina'-- 
terol  the  most  extensive  commerce  till  then  carried  on,  idolized  bv  l.i-i 
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peojile,  who  '"ancind  tlie  great  kinus  his  predecessors  were  revived  in  him, 
appeared  to  have  nothing  that  could  prevent  him  from  enjoying  an  envia. 
ble  felicity.  But  a  vain  passion  for  glory  having  suddenly  captivated  the 
mind  of  Sebastian,  hurried  him  to  the  tomb,  and  with  him  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  vanished  forever.  One  of  those  scenes  of  ainhi- 
tioii  so  frequent  among  barbarians,  had  lately  been  exhibited  at  Morocco. 
The  ruler  of  that  country  was  both  weak  and  odious,  and  his  uncle  taking 
advanlaL^'  of  his  unpopularity,  obtained  the  crown.  The  unfortunate  mon- 
arch hi'. mg  no  hopes  of  assistance  from  subjects  that  had  sufl'ered  by  his 
oppression,  applied  to  the  Christian  princes,  and  endeavoured  to  interest 
them  in  his  cause  by  the  most  specious  promises.  Philip  was  too  prudent 
to  engage  in  a  war  from  which  he  could  derive  but  little  advantage,  and 
therefore  rejected  the  solicitalions  and  offer  of  the  African.  vScbastian 
eagerly  emliraced  them,  and  resolved  to  employ  all  his  forces  in  restoring 
the  tyrant.  Deaf  to  all  advicc,  and  blind  to  every  other  consequence,  h(> 
could  sec  nothing  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design  but  the  honour  of  lieintr 
the  protector  of  kings,  the  glory  of  having  an  emperor  for  his  vassal,  aiwl 
of  planting  the  standard  of  Christianity  in  the  capital  of  one  of  \hv  most 
powerful  enemies  of  the  cross.  He  led  the  army  in  person  to  Afrie  i,  and 
having  landed  with  such  success  ns  seemed  to  presage  still  greatiT  advan- 
tages, he  exulted  in  the  general  consternation  that  appoareil  aroiniil  him. 
But  his  fond  hopes  were  speedily  dissipated,  for  when  on  the  plains  of  Al- 
cassar  the  armies  of  Europe  and  Africa  contested  the  prize  of  valour,  the 
vanquished  ("liristains  suffered  a  memorable  defeat;  half  the  Portuguese 
nobility  fell  lieiiealh  tin*  Moorish  scimetar,  and  three  kings  were  slain. 

The  cardinal  Henry  immediately  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  but  he 
survived  his  accession  only  two  years,  and  Philip,  being  in  the  same  degree 
of  affinity  with  Catharine,  duciiess  of  Hraganza,  who  then  claimed  the 
sceptre,  supported  his  pretensions  by  force  of  arms,  and  proved  victorious 
m  many  a  sanguinary  cneoiuiter.  Lisbon  was  taken,  plundered,  and  de- 
luged with  blood.  Executioners  succeeded  to  the  soldiery;  the  wh(de 
kingdom  was  subjected  to  Philiii,  and  his  good  fortune  at  tlie  same  time 
gave  him  possession  of  all  the  appendages  of  the  crown — the  Portuguese 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Brazil,  and  the  richest  islands  of  the  In- 
dies. Yet,  rich  and  extensive  as  were  his  possessions,  valiant  as  were 
his  troops,  imd  inflexible  as  he  was  in  all  that  he  undertook,  the  brave 
Flemings,  assisted  by  Elizabeth  of  England,  carried  on  the  war  in  support 
of  their  independence  with  unniiiquerable  fortitude.  Impatient  of  this 
long  protracted  struggle,  so  disgraceful  to  him  who  could  boast  the  liest 
troops  and  most  able  generals  in  the  world,  Philip  resolved,  by  one  stu- 
pendous effort,  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  rev(dt.  and  chastise  the  powers 
which  had  abetted  it.  He  fitted  out.  in  the  yo  <r  1588,  the  most  forniiilablf 
fleet  that  had  ever  sailed,  ;iie!.  that  religions  /eal  might  give  greater  lurre 
to  the  weapons  of  war,  the  pope  (Sixtns  V'.^  bestowed  on  it  his  bemulic- 
tion,  and  styled  it  "the  invincible  armada."  Three  years  had  been  spent 
in  preparing  this  annament.  which  was  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. It  consisted  of  l.^O  shris,  most  of  which,  from  their  large;  sizi^  Ui  ;v 
unwieldly  ;  nor  was  the  skill  of  the  Spaniards  in  maritime  affairs  equal  lo 
the  managi'inent  of  such  a  fle>'t.  No  sooner  had  the  armada  entered  the 
narrow  seas,  than  it  was  iieset  with  viident  tempests:  while  the  whole 
naval  force  of  England,  then  composed  of  light  fast-sailing  ships,  was 
drawn  to<retlier  to  oppose  the  at'ek.  Lord  Efliingham  had  the  cliicf 
command,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  'lie  circumnavigator,  who  was  vice-ad- 
miral, performed  signal  services.  I'lie  su|)erior  seamanship  of  the  English 
was  very  successfully  dis|)laye(l  iii  ihis  important  contest,  in  which  great 
ailvantaiies  were  ohiaiiierl  from  the  use  of  fire-ships,  which  were  (irsi 
hrouf^lit  'iito  use  upon  Ihis  iiiemorable  occasion.  Such  wen;  the  coii-i'- 
queiices,  h.iih  from  the  elementarv  war  and  the  attacks  of  their  eneiiins, 
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tn.u  in  liie  >;ourse  of  a  month  from  the  time  they  left  Corunna,  no  more 
than  fifly-iliree  ships  had  escaped  deslruction,  and  about  twenty  thousand 
persons  perislicnl  in  the  expedition. 

Philip  liii  d  in  the  year  lo'JS,  having  reigned  forty-three  years.  He  has 
been  compared,  and  in  sonic  respects  with  justice,  to  Tiberius.  Both 
these  tyrants  attempted  and  accomplished  the  abasement  of  the  character 
of  their  people  ;  both  were  equally  dreaded  by  their  own  families  and  by 
their  subjects;  both  were  full  of  the  deepest  dissimulation;  both  were 
Severe  towanLs  oiliers,  and  licentious  in  their  own  habits.  But  Philip 
possessed  great  per.severanee,  admirable  firmness  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  an  appearance  of  devotion  calculated  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pressioa  on  the  people,  together  with  that  stately  reserve  which  the  mul- 
titude mi- lakes  for  dignity.  Notwithstanding  this  severity  of  deportment, 
his  iiianiicrs  were  affable  and  gracious  when  he  chose  to  assume  that  char- 
acter. Il(^  suffered  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  uiiderlakiiigs  ;  he 
reganied  religion  and  crime  as  two  instruments,  of  which  he  equally  availed 
himself  without  hesitation,  acc;ordiiig  as  either  was  suitable  to  his  pur- 
poses ;  for  lie  seemed  to  think  that  the  performance  of  (certain  exli^rior 
rites  of  devoiion,  and  a  strict  adherence  in  religious  opinions  to  the  dog- 
mas of  Rome,  gave  him  unbounded  license  in  all  other  respects.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Philip  III.,  his  son  by  his  fourth  wife,  Anna  of  Austria; 
Don  Carlos,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
'ife  of  his  father,  having  ended  his  days  in  1568. 

Philip  III.  was  not  less  bigoted  or  superstitious  than  his  predecessoi, 
out  he  was  less  stained  with  crime,  and  without  the  dangerous  ambition 
of  his  father.  A  peace  with  Kngland  was  concluded  in  1604,  and  an 
armistice  for  twelve  years  with  the  Netherlands,  in  1609 ;  but  Spain 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  population  and  wealth  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moriscoes  or  descendants  of  the  Moors.  They  were  allowed 
thirty  days  lo  banish  themselves,  and  death  was  the  punishment  appoint- 
ed for  such  as  remained  behind  after  the  specified  time.  By  this  im- 
politic act,  and  the  subsequent  expulsion  nl'  the  Jews,  Spain  lost  six 
iiundred  thousand  of  her  most  indu'.^iiiMiis  um.ibitants,  besides  those  wlio 
Were  successively  butchered,  a  i^  -"i  which  transferred  five-sixths  of  her 
commerce  and  manufactures  lo  m.ier  countries,  and  reduced  the  public 
revenue  from  thirty  to  foini' cii  uiillioiis  of  ducats.  After  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years  he  died,  and  was  su(;ceeded  by  his  son ;  a.  d.  1621. 

Under  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  Portugal  shook  off  its  bonds  by  a  hap- 
pily conducted  revolution,  whiiln  placed  the  house  of  Braganza  on  the 
throne  in  1G40.  The  \v,it  m  the  Netherlands  was  renewed,  but  to  no 
other  purpose  than  to  bring  about  a  peace,  in  1648,  by  which  the  king 
of  Spain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 
During  the  thirty  years'  war  France  acted  against  Spain,  which  w.is 
allied  to  Austria  ;  and  this  struggle  was  not  even  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  Westphaliii,  but  continued  till  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  16.59,  by 
which  Rousdiiiii  and  Pi^rpignan  were  ceded  to  France,  and  a  marriage 
was  coiicerii  (I  between  tlli^  infanta,  Maria  Theresa,  Philip's  d.iughicr, 
n;;d  '■'inis  XIV.  In  1605  Philip  IV'.  died,  leaving  for  his  successor  an 
infant  son  (Cliarles  li.),  ;"dy  four  years  of  age,  during  whose  minority 
the  queen-dowager,  Mary  .-Viine  of  Austria,  governed  the  kingdom,  while 
she  resigned  herself  to  the  government  wf  !;">•  confessor,  a  iesuit,  uid 
by  birth  a  (ierman,  named  Nitard,  whom  she  caused  to  be  appointed  in- 
quisitor-gciieral.  The  king,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  married  a 
daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  by  her  mother  was  grand- 
duughter  to  (,'harles  I.  of  lOiigland  ;  but  this  marriage  producing  no  issue, 
on  the  death  of  the  king,  which  liap|)eiied  in  1700,  thu  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  contested  between  Pliili|).  duke  of  Aiijou,  second 
»on  of  the  dauphin,  and  grandson   to   Lou  s   XIV.  by  Maria  'i'huresa 
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whom  the  deceased  king  had  in  his  will  iiiimed  for  his  iinmodiiilp  hup. 
cessor,  iiiid  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  broilier  tu  tlif  fUipiTor  Jo> 
seph.  On  liiis  occasion,  the  jealousy  which  jirevailed  of  iIk' iiii'n'iiiiMiu 
power  of  the  French  monarchy, occasioned  a  ttrand  alliance  lo  lii^  fdrniid 
between  the  maritime  powers  and  the  houst;  of  Austria,  to  prevent  the 
duke  of  Anjou  from  obtaining  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  to  place  that  dm 
dem  on  the  head  of  the  ar(didnke  Charles.  This  occasioned  a  loiiy  iiriil 
destructive  war;  but  the  unexpected  deathof  tlieenipenir  Ji)se|)li,  in  1711 
when  he  was  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  entirely  changed  tlie  piililical  iin. 
pect  of  Europe  ;  and  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  nf  Sjniin, 
and  entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  i>ucci>«"eN 
of  the  earl  of  Peterborough  succeeding  his  brother  in  the  empire,  lluii 
idea  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  hail  proi'iired 
the  archduke  such  powerful  support  against  the  pretensions  of  I'lnlip,  iiuw 
pointed  out  the  bad  poli(.-y  of  sulTfjring  the  empire  and  the  kui^doni  u( 
Spain  to  be  again  held  by  the  same  sovereign.  This,  togetliur  with  Ihi' 
reverse  of  fortune  which  had  happened  to  Charles,  by  the  defeat  itl  A I 
maiiza,  brought  about  the  peace  of  Utri^ciit,  which  conliruiiMl  the  erowii 
of  Spain  to  Philip,  but  stripped  it  of  all  those;  valuabli!  Knropi'ui)  appeii. 
dages  which  had  for  many  years  been  aiine.>Led  to  that  monarchy  ,  |te|> 
gium,  Na[)les,  Sicily,  and  Milan  being  resigned  to  Austria;  Hiirillilia  Itl 
Savoy,  and  Minorca  ainl  Gihralter  to  Englaiul. 

To  pu'vent,  as  much  .is  possible,  the  danger  appr(diended  from  Iwu 
kingdoms  being  posst^ssed  by  one  i)rincc  of  (he  hiMi.se  of  llomlinii,  I'liiiiji 
V.  solemnly  rciioniiced  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Frame,  in  e;i  e  ijn'  niic. 
cession  siiould  iia{)pen  to  devolve  upon  him  ;  and  his  brothers,  thi'  ihikeN 
of  Beni  and  Orleans,  on  their  parts  renounced  all  claim  to  the  ciown  o| 

Spain;  but  as  there  has  not  been  wanting  lineal  decendants  to  su i  ij  to 

tlie  ^sovereignty  of  each  kingdiun,  tlu!  collateral  branches  have  not  had  <!{'• 
easioii  to  make  known  lo  the  world  how  far  they  con<-ider  lhem»e|vin 
bound  by  these  Molemn  acts  to  deprive  them.selves  of  their  naiinal  iii{lil'<, 
whi(di  acts  might  otherwise  have  been  found  weak  restr.iiiilN  ujion  iIhm 
ambition.  .Many  important  coixjuests  were  made  by  tin'  navy  of  (ireiit 
Britain  in  tint  Mediterranean,  during  the  war  for  tlie  hiiccenMion,  and  the 
strength  and  resources  of  Spain  were  in  every  resiiect  greatly  cNhuiiNled 
by  it.  ■''he  provinci's  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  whn  h  h'ld 
adlu  re.,  lo  the  interest  of  Charles,  severely  felt  the  reHiiiliiieiit  of  pl(ili|p, 
when  lie  became  established  on  the  throili; ;  .ill  the  reiiiaiiisof  lilierly  wlinii 
lhos(!  |ieo])le  had  been  allowed  to  retain  since  the  (ioiliic  kiiigN,  wein 
abolished,  and  the  sovereign  assumed  an  absolute  powi^r  over  llie  IivcnmiiI 
fortunes  of  his  subjects. 

Cardinal  Alberoiii,  an  Italian,  who  became  ministi  i  (o  Philip  IV    miun 
after  III'  marru^d  his  second  wife,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daiigliler  ol  tlie 
duke  of  Parma  (1714),  was  formed  for  enterprize  and  intrigue  ,  he  liiliiiiiced 
indefiiigably  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  siHueihing  of  its  lurmer  eniDii' 
(pieiice,  and  by  his  attiMition  and  superior  talents  the  .S|i;iiiis|i  imvy  witu 
greatly  augmented,     flis  designs  were  so  bold  and  exteiisive,  that  for  f 
short  time  iliey  seemed  likely  to  elTect  great  changes  m  llii'  |ioliiii',d  nyx 
tein  of  Europe;  and  in  1717  .Sp;iiii  refused  to  ratify  tin-  peiier  of  lilreejil 
All  these  ideal  projects  were,  however,  at  once  dis.'oiieerled  by  llin  jlniiiil 
court,  in  sending  a  licet  into  the  Mediterranean,  which,  wiihoiit  any  pie 
vious  declaration  of  war,  attacke.l  the  naval  force  of  .Spain,  at  I 'upe  Puk 
saro,  near  Sicil)  (August,  IV  H),  and  took  or  destroy  el  the  ^reaieiil  piiii  ol 
their  hliips.     Tills  deenled  step  on  the  pint  of  i'liigliiinl  mhiii  |iloeiMei|  llii' 
diHiniss^il  of  .Mheroni,  and  at  the  same  Iniie  ^ave  birth  to  the  ipiiiilrnpje  ii| 
bailee  lieiweeii  (treat  llritaiii,  France,  Hull, in. I,  and  (ierin.my. 

Ill  17:i'.)  ureal  inisuiiilerHlaiiilmgs  anise  beiweeii  the  i  oimIh  of  Minhiil 
■lid   liOiidon,  ill   resiM  it   lo  the   right   v\liicli   the  snbji  ein  ol   the   l.itlci 
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rliiiiiied  to  cut  logwood  on  the  Spaiiisli  iiiniii,  and  from  the  conduot  of  the 
guarJacustas  of  llie  foiiiic;r  in  tlie  Wtst  Indies,  in  seizing  upon  and  confis- 
cating Uriiish  incMchant-siiips  tlieru.  Tiiesi;  disputes  giive  rise  to  a  war, 
the  principal  event  of  whicii  was  ihe  taking  of  Porto  Beiloby  tlie  Knglish. 
Philip  V.  died  in  174G,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  VI.,  his  son  by 
his  first  queen,  who  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  dying  vvithout  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  his  half-brother  Cliarles  Ml.,  then  king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

Under  the'i-ign  of  Charles  III.  the  Bourbon  family  compact  of  1761  in 
volved  Spain,  to  its  injury,  in  the  war  between  ICngland  and  France.  The 
expedition  agniiist  Algiers  likewise  miscarried  ;  as  did  the  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar, in  the  war  of  17!)7-8.3.  Yet  the  internal  administration  improved,  as 
was  seen  ni  tiie  advancement  of  ayrieidture,  commerce,  and  the  useful  arts, 
while  the  population  was  considerably  on  the  increase.  The  power  of  the 
inquisition  also  was  restricted,  and  the  secret  opposition  of  the  Jesuits 
annihilated  at  a  blow,  by  the  "pragmatic  sariction"of  1"G7,  which  banished 
hem  from  all  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  eonliscaied  their  property.    The 

ssest  superstition,  however,  still  abounded,  and  a  strict  observance  of 
hyniDst  frivolous  ceremonies  of  tiie  church  was  regarded  as  obligatory 
and  indispensable.  Charles  IV.  as<-ended  the  throne  m  1783.  The  prQ- 
gress  of  improvement  was  still  observable  while  the  aWe  Florida  lilanca 
conducted  the  affiiirs  of  the  nation.  Unl  he  was  superseded,  in  17D'2,  by 
Goduy,  who  f-  Kdmniistration  was  as  void  of  plan  as  it  was  injurious  tu 
the  slate  ii: '  t^y  ex'ispt^rated  the  people  ;  so  that  the  fall  of  the  most 
fortunate  ai  ■  I'st  f  ivourite  of  modern  times,  was  immetii.itely  fol- 

lowed by  tl  royal  family.     Spam  at  first  entt-red  with  zeal  into 

the  war  agitiiis:  iiic  French  republic;  but  the  favourite  ruined  all,  by  hast- 
ening to  concluile  the  discreditable  peace  of  Uasle,  by  whicli  Spain  re- 
signed half  of  .Si.  Diimingo;  on  which  occasion  (lodoy  received  the  title 
of  "  Prince  of  Peace."  Tie  then  concluded  with  the  republic  the  important 
olfenslve  and  drf.  usivc;  alliance  of  St.  Ildefonso,  in  17-96,  and  d(!clared  war 
against  Great  I  iiut>  but  being  defeated  at  sea,  Spain  lust  Trinidad,  by 
the  pea(!e  of  .Xiiicns,  in  180-*.  The  ()rince  withdrew  from  the  conduct  of 
alTairs,  but  retained  his  intUience,  and  rose  to  high  dignities.  In  1801 
military  operations  were  commenced  against  Portugal,  which  was  obliged 
to  ('('ihMlliveiKj'a,  at  the  peace  of  Badajos;  while  Franci!  look  possession 
of  Parma,  and  madiMts  dnk(!  king  of  Kiruria,  in  1801;  in  cinisequenr.e 
of  whicli  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  Napoleon,  who.  In  1803,  sold  it  to  the 
United  Slates, 

Charles  IV.,  in  the  war  between  Great  Hritain  and  France  in  180,3,  hav- 
ing purchased  permission  to  remain  neutral,  by  the  payment  of  a  monthly 
tribute  of  one  million  piastres  to  Napoleon,  Ihe  Uritisli  seizeil  the  Spanish 
frigates  wliicb  were  caia-ying  the  prodiicls  of  the  American  mines  to  Cadiz, 
in  1801,  and  Spam  was  compelled  to  declare  war.  The  victory  of  the 
Urilisli  at  Trafalgar,  Octobi'r  lil,  180.5,  destroyed  its  nav.il  power;  the 
bold  Miranda  excited  tlu!  desire  for  independence  in  S[)anisli  .Vmericn,  in 
18(10;  and  Napoleon  overthrew  the  throne  of  tin?  Hoiirbtms  in  Naphis. 
The  piiiicc  of  peace  now  cvdled  (m  the  Spanish  iialicm  to  arm  against  "the 
eonnnon  (  neiny  ;"  and  Napoleon,  therefore,  sent  a  Spanish  army,  under 
Romaiia,  to  Demnirk,  and  another,  under  O'Farrill,  to  Tuscany.  Oclo- 
lier  J?,  1807  he  concluded  a  secret  treaty  at  Fontainblcaii,  respecting  the 
division  of  Portugal;  and  twenty-eight  ihousaiid   Fr<'iieh  sohhers,  main- 
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lained  bv  Spaiii,  marched  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  jome 
tliiMis.inil  Spaniards.     The  family  ijnarrcls  of  the  royal'  fam 
the  pl.ins  of  the   French  ruler  m  Spain.      At  the  mstigalio:. 
CiiirlcK  IV.  wrote  to  .Napoleon,  slalin^  that  his  son  Ferdinaii'' 
Asliirias,  bad  iiilended  to  dethrone  him,  anil  to  ileprive  his  mollicr  of  life, 
Ko  lliul  be  ought  III  be  excluded  fnnn  the  sucee>ision.     The  junta,  however, 
uiiaiiimmisly  aiqmlled  the  prince  and  the  other  prisoners;  but  Godoy  la* 
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dure  '.irdinand  to  ask  pardon  of  tlie  king  and  queen ;  on  which  the  ki  g 
rail-  .  the  lelter  to  be  published  in  the  g:izettc  of  Madrid,  and  issued  a 
ileurt-e  granting  pardon  to  the  prince  on  account  of  his  repentance.  The 
other  prisoners  were  banished,  and  tluis  ended  the  process  of  the  Eseurial. 
In  tlie  meanwhile  French  troops  entered  Spain.  Charles  IV.  received 
Iheni  as  allies ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  the  court  prepared  to  leave  Aranjut  z  for 
Seville ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  royal  family  intended  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico. Nothing  would  now  satisfy  the  people  but  tliC  dismissal  of  the  prince 
of  peace.  This  was  done;  on  the  next  day,  March  li),  1808,  Charles  IV. 
resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  on  the  24th  Ferdinand  made 
his  public  entry  into  Madrid,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Mm'at,  connnan- 
dcr  of  the  French  troops,  ihe  dav  previous.  Ferdinand  informed  Napo- 
leon of  his  assum|)tion  of  the  rc.^'U  power,  while  Charles  made  it  known 
to  him  that  he  had  retracted  his  resignation.  It  required  not  the  keen 
eye  of  the  emperor  to  discern  that  the  affairs  of  the  royal  family  were 
most  wretchedly  embroiled,  and  he  failed  not  to  profit  by  it,  but  caused 
the  whole  family  to  be  conveyed  to  Bayonne,  where  he  himself  arrived 
April  lo.  During  the  meeting  at  Bayonne,  a  commotion,  attended  with 
bloodshed,  took  place  ai  Madrid  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  the 
latter,  excited  by  the  arrogance  of  their  visitors,  having  attacked  them. 
Josejih  Bonaparte,  aiH'onipnied  by  all  the  miiiisters  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
entered  Madrid,  as  the  future  monarch  of  Spain;  but  some  parts  of  the 
coiiairy  would  not  acknowledge  him  so  easily.  Supine  as  the  Spaniards 
appeared  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  change  o. 
dynasties,  or  rather  a  transfer  of  one  large  country  to  the  domimon^  o( 
another,  could  be  effeetccl  without  some  opposition ;  yet  had  it  not  beeii 
for  the  energetic  bU|)port  of  (treat  Britain,  the  struggle  could  not  hav( 
lysted  long. 

The  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war  forcibly  and  truly  observes,  tha 
"the  imbecility  of  Charles  IV.,  the  vileness  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  corrup 
lion  of  Godoy,  were  midonhtedly  the  proximate  causes  of  the  calamilie  . 
that  overwhelmed  Spain ;  but  the  jirimary  cause,  that  which  belongs  to 
history,  was  ilu;  despotism  arising  front  the  iniion  of  a  superstitious  court 
with  a  sanguinary  pricsthoixl ;  a  despotism  which,  by  depres,siiig  kii.iwl- 
edf^e  and  contrac'iing  the  public  mind,  sapped  the  foundation  of  all  military 
as  well  as  civil  virtues,  and  prepared  the  way  for  invasion.  No  foreign 
potentate  wonhl  have  atlein|)ieil  to  steal  into  the  fortresses  of  a  tjreal 
Kingdom,  if  the  pryiu',' eyes,  am'  the  thousand  clamorous  tongues  belong- 
ing  to  a  free  press,  had  been  ready  to  expose  his  proje(;ts,  and  a  well  dia- 
ciplined  army  present  to  avenge  the  insult;  but  Spain,  being  destitute  of 
both,  was  first  circumvented  by  the  wiles,  and  then  ravaged  by  the  arms 
of  Napoleon.  She  was  deceived  and  fettered  because  the  public  voice 
was  stifled ;  she  was  scourged  and  torn  because  her  military  institutions 
were  decayed. 

"From  tlu!  moment  that  an  English  force  took  the  field,  the  Spaniards 
ceased  to  act  as  princi|)als  in  a  cmitesl  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  their 
Country,  and  involving  their  exi?^tence  as  an  independent  nation.  They 
were  self-siifllcient,  and  their  jjride  was  woumleil  by  insult;  they  were 
superstitious,  and  their  religimis  fecliiius  were  ronseil  to  fanatic  fury  by 
an  all-powcrfid  clergy,  w-lio  feared  to  lose  their  own  rich  <'nilo\vinents; 
but  afti  r  the  first  burst  of  nnligiialion  the  cause  of  independence  created 
little  enthusiasm,  llorrilii.'  barbarities  were  exercised  on  all  French  sol- 
Jiers  thrown  by  siirkiiess  or  tin?  fortune  of  war  into  the  power  of  the  in- 
vaded, and  a  dreadful  spirit  of  personal  haired  was  kept  alive  by  the  ex- 
actions and  severe  retahaiKMis  of  the  invaders;  yet  no  great  and  grni  ral 
PXcrtum  to  drive  the  latter  frmn  the  siiil  was  made,  at  least  no'ie  was  siis- 
lamed  with  sleailfasi  courage  in  the  field.  Manireslocs,  decrees,  and  lufly 
b.i.ksto,  like  a  chnul  of  canvass  covering  a  rotten  hull,  made  u  gall.mt  *»*• 
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pc.iViince,  wlmii  nnil  Ktrci.gtli  and  firnmcss  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Till'  8(t;iiii«li  iiiNiiri'iM'lJiiii  iircHcntcil,  indeed,  a  strange  speetacle.  P:itriot- 
iani  «u*  i^ei'UNiijiiMMlintf  a  vile  system  of  government;  a  popular  assembly 
working  (•ir  llio  n  Hloriilion  of  a  despotic  monarch;  tlie  liiglier  classes 
seeking  a  Uxrtnu  iininlcri  the  lower  armed  in  the  cause  of  bigotry  and 
ini^riile.  Tint  iipxliiit  leaders,  seerelly  abhorring  freedom  though  govern- 
ing in  her  nitnus  Ircinhled  at  the  democratic  activity  they  had  tiieinselves 
exeiiiul ;  they  I'lillcd  forth  all  the  bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  re 
prcfisi'il  the  piiliioliNiii  tliat  would  regenerate  as  well  as  save.  The  coun- 
try sulliit'il  tint  evils,  without  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  revolution;  for 
while  tmnull'i  and  itssassiniitlons  terrified  or  disgusted  tlie  sensible  partol 
the  eoniinuMily,  a  eorrnpt  administration  of  the  resources  extinguished 
(tairiotiHin,  itiMl  nt'ijli  el  ruiiied  the  armies.  The  peasant-soldier,  usually 
(lying  (H  til"  (Irsl  onset,  threw  away  Ins  arms  and  returned  to  his  home, 
or,  attr.ti;liil  by  the  Inense  of  tin;  jiariidas,  joined  the  banners  of  men  who, 
for  tlie  iiiohl  (iinl,  (»riitinally  robbers,  were  as  oppressive  to  the  people  as 
the  ciieni),  and  these  gumlla  chiefs  would,  in  their  turn,  have  been  as 
miK'kly  exiel'iniii  ited,  hail  not  the  French,  pressed  by  Wellington's  bat- 
taluii",  been  obliged  to  keej)  in  large  masses;  this  was  the  secret  of  the 
.Sl.miiili  eonhlMiicy.  It  was  the  copious  supplies  from  Kngland,  and  the 
vultiiir  of  the  Aiitjlo  Portuguese  troops,  that  supported  the  war,  and  it  was 
the  KHjiiiilii'  viyoin'  wilh  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  resisted  the  lierce- 
iiehu  of  {''riini'i',  mid  Hustmiied  the  weakness  of  three  ineiricieiit  cabinets, 
that  deliveri  d  llie  |ii'iiiniiil»." 

The  people  ill  Aslin'ias  lirst  look  up  arms;  Arragon,  Seville,  and  Bada- 
j  js  I'ollowed.  I'lilifox  earned  from  HayoniK!  to  Saragossa  the  order  of 
iUii  prince  of  AnIiiimb  tli  it  the  people  should  arm;  and  the  supreme  Junta 
received  periiiisKioii  to  iisHenible  the  cortes.  Early  in  June  tlie  junta  at 
Seville  hail  imiied  a  proelainalion  of  war,  and  the  French  squadron  i.t 
(■'•HU'i  (inrreiidered  lo  the  Npaiiiards.  Six  days  later  an  insurrection  broke 
out  111  I'orliiuitl,  iiiid  llie  alliance  of  Great  Briilan  with  the  Spanish  nation 
wuH  proi'laiiiH'd,  The  great  struggle  now  commenced.  Marshal  Ues- 
hiercH  will*  hiii'iTsuful  111  I  lie  battle  at  Medina  del  Rio  Secco  over  General 
CuiNiuj^  but  the  previous  defea*  of  Dupont  at  IJaylen,  decided  the  retreat 
of  the  FruiH'li  I'niiii  Miidrid,  and  Cistanos  entered  the  city.  General  Ro- 
iii.in.^i  liai' seeri'tly  embarked  Ins  troops  at  Fuiicn,  and  lauded  in  Spain; 
ami  W<'lle»ley  \s/,\'*  victorious  over  the  French  under  Juiioi,  at  Vimeira, 
on  iOinli  ihii  Ffciieh  nciicr.il  capitulated  the  day  alter  at  Ciiitra,  and  soon 
alter  i-viii'iiuii'd  I'oringal.  Napoleon  advanced  with  a  new  army  as  far  as 
Ihe  Kiirn,  an  1  on  the  Kllh  of  September  Soult  defeated  the  cenire  of  the 
«riMt  Spiinixii  .iriiiy.  Victor  and  I.efebvre's  victory  on  the  11th,  at  Espi- 
niin.i,  iipened  ilii- way  lo  Astiiria  ami  th(!  iiorihern  coast;  and,  in  consc- 
ijurm'.u  of  iliit  xiiiTPSN  iif  I.aimes  at  Toleda,  great  numbers  of  fugitives 
look  Khelier  in  Siiragossa.  The  mountain  pass  of  Sonio  Sierra  was  taken 
by  aviiauli,  by  iIm'  FrMicli  and  I'oles,  under  Napoleon  and  llessieres,  ami 
the  IrHiieli  tinny  iiiipeareij  befDii-  Madrid,  which  surrendered  December  4. 
Ill*  Fnnrli  i[  inieii  innny  victories  and  took  many  fortresses;  but  the  con- 
ijuerorii  ri'iiiaiiii  d  musters  only  of  the  places  which  they  occupied,  as  the 
KUirillaw  everywbiTc  surrounded  and  harassKJ  them. 

Vintlria  now  deeliireil  war,  and  Nap(de(Mi  was  obliged,  in  .lanuary,  1809, 
lo  le.ive  (lie  i:iitii|iici  „(  \U,.  w;ir  to  his  marsh, ils.  Two  objects  cbietly  oc- 
cupied ibii  Fri'iirh  «i  III  lals  m  that  and  the  following  year— ilie  re-coimuest 
o(   I'orlUH.il,  and  (lie  in  ireli  over  the  Siena  Mornia  'to  Cadiz.     The  Urit- 

'.•''   ''■"'.  '' nne  inasleis  nf   I'ortugal.     Sir  Arthur   Wellesley  advanced 

Jroin  l.ii^boii,  by  (be  way  of  Alcantara,  up  the  Tajiis,  and  Cuesia  joined 
liiiii  iii'iir  rnuilli.,  while  u.Mirral  Sir  Robert  Wilson  advanced  over  I'laeen. 
«i.i,  and  Veiieu.is,  mid  the  Spanisli  general,  from  the  Sierra  Moreiia,  lowardi 
■ildiid.     J  bill  bold  |ilan  of  attack  waH  frustrated  bv  the  battle  of  'J'alaveia. 
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The  Pritish,  indeed,  were  victorious  over  Joseph,  Victor,  and  Jotirdan  ;  but 
not  beiiijj  s.ifficiently  supported  by  the  Spaiiiiiids,  and  being  threatened  by 
Sou"  •  nd  ■  ey  advancing  on  either  (link,  tliey  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
tl  It' .  (  of  Portugal;  after  which  Vonegas  also  began  to  retreat,  and 

wi  t  .if'   itcd  by  Josepli  at  Almonacid,  as  was  Wilson  bv  Ney  in  the  pas- 
se' of  Baros.     Madrid  thus  escaped  a  siege,  and  the  cenirai  junta  at  Seville 
ncv  resolved  to  yield  to  the  universal  wish,  to  assemble  the  cortes  and 
to  nominate  a  regency.     New  armies  were  created,  and  Arezaga  advanced 
with  fifty-five  thousand  men  as  far  as  Ocana,  where,  however,  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated  by  IMortier.     Madrid,  therefore,  was  again  saved,  hut  in 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  Biscay,  the  most  desperate  struggle  was  carrieo 
on  with  the  hands  of  the  patriots.    The  Knipecinad'>'s  troops  advanced 
even  to  the  vicinity  of  Madrid.     In  Old  Castile  several  guerilla  parlies 
hovered  on  the  French,  and  in  Navarn'  the  troops  of  Mi:ia  were  an  ahsso- 
Inte  terror  to  them.     The  largest  company  of  them,  under  the  dreaded 
Marfjnesjio,  formerly  a  coloticlin  the  army,  encountered  several   generals 
in  the  open  field.     In  vain  did  tlie  French  establish  fortresses  on  their  lines 
of  connnunicHtion,  and  endeavour  to  protect  their  rear  by  moveable  col- 
nnnis.     Vet  their  plan  against  Andalusia  succeeded.     With  twenty-two 
thousand  men,  the  rash  Arezajra  thought  he  could  maintain  llie  hue  on  the 
.Sierra  Morena,  fifteen  leagues  long,  entrenched  and  mined,  and  having  in 
its  centre  the  fortified  pass  of  Perapems,  against  sixty  thousand  troops, 
connnanded  by  the  best  generals  of  France.     Dcssolles  and  Gazan,  in 
himiary,  IHIO,  took  the  pass  of  DespennaPeras;  Sebasti.nii  stormed  the 
defile  of  St.  lOstevan,  and  took  the  oridges  over  the  (iiiadalqnivcr :  and  on 
the  'Jlsi  of  January  Joseph   Bonaparte  entered  Baylm.    Jaen  was  con- 
quered;  Cordova  submitted.     .Sebastiani  occupied  Granada,  and  Joseph 
entered  .Sj'ville  on  the  1st  of  February,  from  which  the  junta  had  fled  to 
Cadiz.     This  place,  the  only  one  which  remained   in  the  hands  of  the 
."Spaniards,  and  which  was  defended  by  sixteen  tlion-iand  men  imdi'r  Alhu- 
qner(iue,  and  fon;-  thousand  Knglish  soldiers  under  (iraham,  besides  the 
combined  British  and  Spanish  fleets,  was  liewieged  in  February,  but  all  the 
efforts  and  offers  of  the  French  were  in  vain.     'I'he  war  in  Cataionia  and 
Arragon  eontiimed.     In  Leon,  the  French  conquered  Astorga,  and  then 
diri'cied  iheir  arms  against  Portugal.     In  this  coimlry,  to  the  nor'li  of  the 
'I'agus,  Wellington  connnanded  a  British  .irmy  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  Beresford  a  I'ortuguese  army  nearly  t^ixly  thousand  sirims',  besides 
fifty-two  thousand  militia.    The  right  wing  of  Wellingtim,  at  Badijus,  was 
joined  by  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  under  Romana,  and  eight  thmisand 

under  Ball'isleros.     The  in !;;)dy  of  the  allied  force  was  posted  on  the 

heights  (if  Lisbon,  which  had  been  rendered  in^jr^gnable.  The  plan  of 
the  British  commander,  therefore,  was  defensive.  Massena  began  Ins  un- 
dertakmg  in  Jime,  by  the  siege  of  Cnidad  Rodrigo,  which  surrendered  on 
the  10th  of  July,  and  Ney  <'ntered  Portugal  over  the  river  Coa ;  hut  .M- 
meiila  detained  Massena  till  the  '-'7th  of  August,  when  it  was  ohiiged  to 
ca|)itulate.  Wellington  ordered  the  whole  country  through  which  Mas- 
sena could  foHow  him,  to  be  laid  waste;  ami  the  latter  was  consequently 
compelled  to  defer  his  march  some  tinu".  Me  was  afterwards  beaitn  at 
Busaco;  and  Wellmgton  now  entered  the  strong  position  of  Torr's-Ve- 
dras,  which  c(>nsisted  of  two  Inus  on  the  heights  of  lasbon,  defended  by 
OIH'  Inmdred  and  seventy  well  placed  works  and  four  hinulred  and  forty- 
four  ciinnons.  Massena  found  this  position  unassailable,  and  retreated, 
after  several  engagemeiiis  of  little  importance,  in  November,  to  Sanlarem. 
Mere  he  rcminned  tdl  March,  1811.  when  he  was  compelled,  by  waiu  o< 
provisniuH,  lo  evacuate  Portugal  entirely.  But  tbe  French  were  victorious 
lit  other  points.  Su(du't,  m  .lannary,  Irtll,  look  the  important  fortress  ol 
Torlosa,  m  Catalonia;  anil  in  ihe  lollowing  Jmu-,  after  a  murderous  as. 
luuU  of  Am:  days,  the  fortress  oi  Tarragomi     Soult  took  thu  frontier  for* 
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tresses  towards  Portuaal— Olivenga,  and  Dadajos,  and  Vietor  defeated 
General  Gra'.iain  at  Chielana.  in  the  autumn,  Sucliet  marched  against 
Valencia;  and  after  having  defeated  the  army  under  General  Blake, 
Sa{{iintuiii  fell  on  tiie  26th  of  October,  and  Valencia  surrend-red  in  Jan- 
uary, IHl-J. 

Lord  Wellington  now  again  entered  Spain.  He  took  Cuidad-Rodrigo 
Hod  liadajos ;  but  he  was  ill  supported  by  the  cortes  and  the  regency.  At 
this  time  Marinoiil  was  at  the  head  of  the  F'rench  army  in  Portugal ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Salamanca,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1812, 
obliged  him  to  give  up  the  defence  of  Madrid.  Wellington  entered  the 
city  on  the  22d  of  Aui^ust,  and  the  French  retired  from  before  Cadiz  about 
the  same  time,  thus  withdrawing  their  forces  from  the  south  of  Spain, 
and  concentrating  them  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts.  After  the  oc- 
cupation of  Madrid,  Wellington  followed  tin;  enemy  to  Burgos;  but  he 
gave  up  the  siege  of  tin;  castle  of  Burgos,  after  several  unsuccessful  as- 
saults, as  the  Spaniards  afforded  him  insulReient  support,  and  the  French 
had  received  succours.  After  several  engagements,  he  transferred  his 
head-quarters  to  Freynada,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  the  French 
again  entered  Madi-id.  At  length  NaiKilcon's  disasters  in  Russia  decided 
the  fate  of  the  peninsula.  Soult  was  recalled  in  tlu;  beginning  of  1813, 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  from  S|)ain.  Sucliet  left  Valencia  in  July,  but 
delivered  Tarragona,  which  was  besieged  by  Bentinck,  in  .\ugusl,  and 
withstood  Clinton  on  the  Lobregat.  But  Joseph  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
Madrid  again,  aii<l  Wellington  had  occ.  pied  Salamanca.  The  French 
army,  eoinmanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Jourdaii,  reti-eated  to  Vitloria. 
Here  Wellington  overlook  the  ener  and  gair  d  the  splendid  victory  of 
Vittoria;  after  which  the  French  a  ,  pursued  by  (iraham  and  Hill,  re- 
tired in  disorder  over  the  Pyrenci .,  lo  Hayoinie,  and  lost  all  iis  baggage. 
The  victors  iiumediatcdy  invested  Pani[)eluna.  ("ount  Abisbal  occupied 
the  pass  of  Pancorbo.  Graham  besieged  St.  Sebastian,  and  Wellington 
entered  France  on  the  9ih  of  July.  In  the  meantime,  Napoleon,  then  in 
Dresden,  had  appointed  Marshal  Soult  his  lieutenant,  and  comiiiander-in- 
chief  of  liisj  armies  in  Spain.  He  iimled  the  beaten  corps,  and  opposed  a 
considerable  force  to  tin;  victor.  On  the  V-Mth  of  July  the  struggle  began 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  maintained  until  August  on  every  point.  Wel- 
lington took  St.  Sebaslian  by  assault,  alter  having  several  times  repulsed 
the  eiu'iny,  who  approached  to  deliver  the  garrison.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  7th  of  October  that  he  left  the  Pyn'iiees,  and  passed  the  Bidassoa. 
-After  Panipeluna  had  fallen,  no  French  soldier  was  left  on  the  Spanish 
territory,  except  in  Barcelona,  and  a  few  other  places  in  Catalonia.  VVel- 
linglon  now  alt:'cked  the  enemy  on  the  fortilied  banks  of  the  Nivelle,  and 
Soult  retreated  mio  the  camp  of  Bayonne.  But  until  Wellingloii  had 
passed  ihe  Nive,  and  had  repulsed  several  attacks,  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  obtain  a  secure  fooling  in  the  hostile  country.  His  head-ipiarters 
were  at  St.  Jean  de  Liiz.  Thence  he  repulsed  Suehet's  attacks  oi.  the 
Gave.  On  the  Uflh  of  February  he  fought  a  battle  with  Soult  at  Ortlies, 
by  which  the  Ltier  was  driven  from  his  strong  position,  and  obliged  to 
retreat,  in  great  disonler,  lo  the  Upper  Garonne.  Wellington  followed 
the  French,  under  Soult.  lo  Toulouse,  where  a  sanguinary  engagement 
took  |>lace  on  ilie  lOili  of  April ;  and  the  occupation  of  France  by^ihe  allied 
armies  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  cortes  had  already  held  its  first  session,  and  had  resolved  ihnt  Fer- 
dinand VII.  shiHild  swear  to  preserve  the  constituiion,  before  he  .should  be 
reeogni/eii  as  king.  The  treaty  of  Valenyav,  between  FerdiiiamI  and  Na- 
poleon,  was  made  void  by  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  kiii'r  (Inniiir  his  can- 
tivity  null.  OntlieMihof  May,  IHM,  he  entered  Madrid;  the  people, 
dissalislied  wnh  ilie  new  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  by  ihe  eorlea,  re- 
cfliTKd  liini  wall  acclamation,  and  the  friends  of  the  cortes  and  King  Joscpk 
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were  jicrst'cuied  with  tlio  greatest  rigour.  Freemasonry  was  abolished, 
and  tli»;  inqnisilioii  revived  ;  the  conventual  estates  were  restored,  and  the 
Jesuits  recalled,  and  reinstated  in  all  the  rights  and  i)roperly  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  sinee  1767.  And,  although  the  king  had  solemnly 
promised  a  new  eonstitution,  liberty  of  the  press,  &c.,  he  regarded  none  of 
his  promises,  and  reigned  w'th  absolute  power.  The  army,  however,  was 
highly  dissatisfied  witli  these  proceedings,  and  guerillas,  or  bands  of  sol- 
diers, infested  the  interior.  Even  the  lower  classes,  though  averse  to 
liberal  principles,  were  discontented  with  the  severity  of  the  government, 
while  the  hotter  classes  were  divided  into  the  hostile  factions  of  the  ser- 
viles  and  the  liberals.  Those  councillors  who  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  the  king,  as  Kmpecinado,  Ballasteros,  &c.,  were  banished  or  thrown 
into  prison.  From  1814  to  1819,  there  Wdr;  twenty-five  changes  in  the 
ministry,  mostly  sudden,  and  attended  with  severities.  They  were  pro- 
duced by  the  cam-irilla,  or  persons  in  the  personal  service  of  the  king. 
Every  attempt  to  save  the  state  was  frustrated  by  such  counsellors,  and 
the  overthrow  of  this  ancient  monarchy  was  accelerated  by  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonics.  The  army  was  the  instrument  of  its  fall ;  several 
conspiracies  had  been  organized  by  llie  officers  for  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  of  the  cortes;  and  Fortiei,  Mina,  Lacy,  and  Vidal,  were  suc- 
cessively the  leaders  of  the  conspirators.  Mina  had  been  obliged  to  save 
liimself  by  flight;  the  others  had  been  executed,  and  their  friends  had  suf- 
fered on  the  rack,  or  been  thrown  ii'to  prison. 

The  army  was  indisposed  to  the  American  service,  for  whicrh  it  was  des- 
tined, and  the  oHicers  favourable  to  the  constitniion  of  the  cortes  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  feeling  to  eflect  their  own  purposes  ;  whole  regi- 
ments had  lieterniined  not  to  embark,  and  the  commander  himself,  O'Don- 
nel,  conde  del  Abisbal,  wss  in  the  secret.  Hut,  finding  his  ambitious  pro- 
ject of  becoming  dictator  of  the  monarchy  frustrated  by  the  civil  authority, 
he  caused  a  division  of  troops  which  had  given  the  signal  of  insurrcjction 
to  be  disarmed  (.Inly  8,  1819),  and  the  officers,  123  in  number,  to  be  ar- 
rested. The  eniliarkation  of  the  troops  was  fixed  fi)r  January  ;  but  on  the 
1st  of  the  month,  four  battalions  under  Riego,  procUiimed  the  ('onstitutiou 
of  1812,  surrounded  the  head  quarters  of  General  Tallejo,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded O'Ddimel  in  tlie  command,  look  possession  of  liie  town  of  lsl;i  de 
Leon,  and  i  lered  the  officers  arrested  in  July,  among  whom  wiis  Qui- 
roga.  The  nisurgents  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attack  on  Cadiz,  but 
occupied  La  Caracca,  where  the  naval  arsenal,  a  ship  of  the  line,  and 
other  vessels  of  war,  witii  some  transports,  fell  into  their  hands.  Quiroga 
declared,  in  the  name  of  the  army  of  the  nation — the  title  assumed  by  the 
insurgents — that  it  was  their  purpose  to  obtain  from  the  king  the  accept- 
ance of  tiie  eonstitution.  Riego,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  two  tliousand 
five  hundred  men,  now  occupied  Algesiras,  entered  Malaga,  and  after  some 
fighting  vvith  O'Doiniel,  advanced  through  Kcija  and  CVirdova  to  Antequera; 
while  the  national  army,  under  Quiroga,  in  addresses  to  the  king  and  to 
the  nation,  declared  their  only  object  was  to  save  their  country  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  constitution,  which  had  already  been  accepted  by  the  na- 
tion. Risings  now  took  place  in  all  quarters  in  favour  of  the  consiitiuion 
of  the  cortes;  the  royal  forces  joined  the  insurgents;  Freyre  himself  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  the  constilnlion  in  Seville,  and  Ferdmand,  abandoned 
by  his  own  troops,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  general  cry,  and,  by  pro- 
clamation, dei '  ired  himself  ready  to  summon  the  cortes  of'l81'.J,  and  ai!- 
cept  the  constitution  of  that  year.  On  the  same  day  a  general  nnuie.sty 
was  proclaimed.  On  the  !llh  a  provisoiy  junta  of  eleven  inenil'i-is  was 
named,  to  cornlnct  affairs  till  the  nu'etings  of  the  cortes,  and  Fenhnand 
swore  to  (.'bserve  the  constitution  in  presence  of  this  body,  and  of  the  nm- 
nicijial  authorities  of  Madrid.  The  inijuisition  was  abolished,  as  incon- 
sietciil  with  the  constitutiuii,  and  obnoxious  ministers,  &c.,  were  succeeded 
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by  others  favourable  to  constilulioual  prinriph's.  In  place  of  the  council 
of  Castile  ami  that  of  the  Indies,  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal,  with  appro- 
priate subordinate  courts,  was  established,  national  guards  were  organized 
111  tiie  provinces,  the  nnniicipal  authorities  were  made  to  conform  to  the 
constitution,  and  tlie  cortes  finally  assembled.  Much  was  done  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  c(.untry;  but  an  apostolical  junta  established  itself  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  bands  of  peasants,  monks,  and  guerilla  sol- 
diers  were  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  privileges  of  the  crown 
and  the  clergy. 

The  second  session  of  the  cortes  began  in  March,  1821,  who  declared 
the  whole  country  in  danger,  and  in  a  slate  of  siege.  The  command  of  the 
armed  force  was  now  given  to  Morilio,  and  quiet  was  in  some  measure 
restored.  Hut  the  nltra-liherals,  or  e.\altados,  as  they  were  called,  were 
not  a  little  excited  by  the  events  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  in  1821,  and  the 
kingdom  was  in  so  disturbed  a  state  that  an  extraordinary  cortes  was 
summoned  in  Septeml)er.  At  the  sami;  time  iMexico  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent; Lima  was  occupied  by  the  Cliilians,  under  San  Martin;  and  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  of  St. "Domingo  was  lost  by  its  union  with  Hayti. 
Upon  which  the  cortes  urged  the  king  to  appoint  aii  iibler  nnnistry,  and, 
after  some  contention,  his  majesty  yielded  to  their  wishes.  In  .lanuary, 
18'22,  the  cortes  declared  themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  America  as  a 
kingdom  in(le|)endent  of  Spain,  but  united  with  her  under  Ferdinand  VII., 
their  common  sovereign.  The  depniies  sent  to  America,  however,  could 
effect  notiiing  on  these  conditions,  and  the  session  of  the  cortes  was  con- 
cluded on  the  14th  of  February. 

At  tiie  outset  of  the  third  session  the  moderate  liberal  party  prevailed, 
and  tranquillity  was  gradually  restored  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country, 
when  it  began  to  be  tlireatened  from  without.  The  strong  sanitar}  ('ordorj 
of  French  troops  along  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  intrigues  of  tlie  exiles,  led 
the  government  to  suspect  that  the  disturbances  ex(;ited  among  the  peas- 
ants in  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  and  the  bands  of  "soldiers  of  the  faith," 
so  called,  were  instigaied  by  the  French  government.  The  cortes  there- 
fore armed  the  volunteer  national  guards;  but  the  pecuniary  resources 
wcri!  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  supporters  of  despotism.  The  royal 
guards,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  .Morilio,  their  commander,  entered 
Madrid,  July  7,  but  Hallasteros,  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards,  rlefeated 
them,  and  they  fled  into  the  royal  palace  ;  but  the  king,  who  favoured  them 
originally,  now  showed  himself  irresolute.  They  were  unable  to  resist 
the  piipiilar  force,  but  would  have  been  allowed  to  retire,  if  they  had  not 
again  tired  on  tlie  national  guards,  who  then  fell  upon  them,  and  killed  or 
wounded  the  greater  part.  The  aiiilleros,  or  moderate  party,  who  had 
been  in  fivnur  of  a  cliamber  of  peers  and  the  extension  of  the  royal 
power,  now  joined  the  commuiieros,  or  popular  party,  and  all  the  ministers 
resigned. 

The  new  ministers  acted  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  coinnm- 
neros;  and  the  king,  whose  authority  hail  sunk  entirely,  consented  to  all 
they  proposed.  Many  persons  of  rank,  including  bishops,  were  banishetl. 
General  VA\o  was  executed  ;  but  the  guards  were  treated  with  ureat  le- 
niency. The  king  again  declared  his  adherence  to  the  constitution;  but 
the  apostidical  trooi)s  in  Hiscay,  Navarre,  and  C^.talonia,  contiimed  their 
n-volting  cruelties.  Under  the  marquis  Malaflorida  a  regency  of  the 
friendn  of  alisohite  government  was  established  at  Sco  d'Urgel,  near  the 
French  fnmtier,  in  August,  1832.  It  issued  orders,  in  the  name  of  tho 
"imprisoned  king,"  for  the  restoration  of  everything  to  the  state  in  which 
It  had  bee  n  liefore  the  7lh  of  March,  1820.  The  troops  of  the  apostcdical 
parly,  after  much  bloodshed,  were  beaten  by  Mina  and  Milans.  (lenerals 
Kspmosa.  Tornjos,  and  Ml  Pastor  distinpnighed  themselves  against  Que- 
Bada,  H  Traiipist,  and  others.     The  regency  fled  to  P'rance  in  Novemberi 
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18iii!,  ,iik1  it  was  obvious  lliat  its  cause  was  not  that  of  tlie  nation.  \o 
troops  of  ilie  line  or  national  guards,  no  important  cities  nor  individuals, 
went  over  to  tliuin.  Some  "soldiers  of  tiu^  faith,"  however,  still  continued 
in  Spain,  particularly  those  of  Uessieres,  Ullinann,  &c.  Ai  no  period  was 
Spain  in  a  more  unsettled  state  than  now,  and  nothing  less  than  a  desper- 
ate t:i  niggle  between  despotism  and  revolution  could  be  calculated  on. 
The  French  had  acceded  to  the  principle  of  an  armed  intervention  pro- 
nounccd  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  relation  to  Spain;  and  the 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid  received  orders  to  advise  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  as  the  condition  on  which  the  continuance  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries  nnisl  depend ;  and,  in  order  to  enable  Ferdinand  VII, 
to  make  such  changes  freely,  he  nnist  first  of  all  be  restored  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  sovereign  power.  The  same  demand,  and  even  in  bolder 
terms,  was  made  by  the  ministers  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  while 
Great  Uriiain  advised  the  cortes  to  yield,  and  offered  her  mediation.  The 
Spanish  government  repelled  with  iiulignation  the  interlerence  of  the  for- 
eign powers,  and  the  threatened  discontinuance  of  diplomatic  inlercourso 
took  place.  The  foreign  ambassadors  were  recalled  from  Madrid.  One 
lumdrt'd  thousand  French  soldiers  were  assembled  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
faitii  at  Perpignan  and  Bayoiuie,  and  the  cortes  summoned  the  national 
guards  to  serve  with  the  troops  of  the  line  ;  but  tlie  attempts  to  raise  an 
army  were  unsuccessful,  bc(!ause  the  bands  of  the  absolutists  gave  full 
employment  to  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  national  guards  in  the  various 
provinces. 

The  duke  of  Angoulome,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Spaniards,  declaring  tlie  object  of  the  French  was  only 
to  aid  them,  and  that  France  desired  nothing  but  the  deliveraiu'e  of  Spain 
from  the  evils  of  revolution.  His  army  th(Mi  passed  the  Bidnssoa;  a  junta 
was  established,  who  formed  a  provisional  government,  declared  the  king 
the  sole  depository  of  sovereign  power,  and  that  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment sb./uld  be  recognized  but  such  as  the  king  should  make  of  his  own 
free  choice;  and  all  the  decrees  of  the  cortes  were  declared  void.  Great 
Britain  remained  neutral,  or  rather  affected  neutrality,  for  the  govertnnent 
allowed  tiu;  exportation  of  arms  and  amnninition  to  S|)ain,  and,  in  return, 
the  ports  of  the  New  World  were  opened  to  her  ships.  A  long,  tedious, 
anil  cruel  warfare  was  now  kept  up  by  the  .Spainsh  troops  under  the  con- 
trol of  IJallasteros,  Mina,  L'Abisbal,  and  Morillo,  against  the  French,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  "absolute  king."  On  the  24th  of  May,  'he  duke  of 
Angoulenie  entered  Madrid  amid  the  acclaniations  of  tlie  populace.  He 
nominated  a  regency,  consisting  of  the  diikt;  of  Infaiitado,  the  duke  of 
Montemar,  the  bishop  of  Osina,  the  baron  d'Kroles,  and  Don  Gomez  Cal- 
deron;  but  they  had  no  pecuniary  resources,  and  no  power,  if  they  liiid 
the  will,  to  prevent  the  furious  eruption  of  party  liatred. 

The  cortes  liad  in  vain  tried  to  excite  a  general  guiTilla  war.  On  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  money,  they  decreed  the  seizure  of  all  the  property 
of  persons  of  the  opposite  party,  a  forced  loan  of  200,000,0(10  of  reals,  and 
the  coining  of  the  superdtions  churcli  plate,  by  which  measures  the  hatred 
of  the  peo|)le  was  still  more  increased.  Yet  the  ministers  did  not  dare  to 
propose  to  the  cortes  the  mediation  offered  by  Kngland,  through  Sir  VV. 
A'Coiirt,  the  British  minister.  Tiie  king  refused  to  go  to  Cadiz;  and  a 
regency  of  three  members,  with  royal  powers,  was  appointed,  because  tlie 
case  of  moral  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  king,  provided  for  by  the  con- 
Btitution,  had  occurred.  On  the  12th  cf  June,  the  cortes  and  the  kiiii.', 
with  the  regency,  departed  for  Cadiz;  but  the  people  were  so  furious 
against  the  constitutionalists,  that  the  authorities  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
French.  .Meanwhile  the  regency  in  Madrid  declared  all  the  U'embers  of 
the  cortes  who  had  |)aiticipated  in  the  sessiim  of  the  lltli,  when  the  king 
was  declared  ino.'ally  incapable,  to  be  traitors;  but  more  it  could  iMt  do' 
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it  was  so  destitute  of  resources  that  it  was  even  .supported  by  IVench 
money.  The  duke  of  Angoulenie  tO(dv  possession  of  Cadiz  on  the  4ih  of 
October.  An  act  of  the  cortes  had  already  reinvested  the  king  with  abso- 
lute  power,  and  requested  him  to  retire  to  the  French  camp,  where  he  had 
been  received  ii.  form  by  the  duke,  with  cries  of  "Viva  el  rey,"  "Viva  la 
religion!"  "Muera  la  nacion  !"  &.c.  Ferdinand's  tirst  measure  was  to  de- 
clare all  the  acts  of  the  constitutional  govermneni,  from  March  7,  1820,  to 
October  1,  1823,  void,  on  the  ground  tiiat  during  that  time  the  king  was 
acting  under  com|)ulsion.  The  parti/an  warfare  .still  continued  to  rage 
with  great  fierceness,  particularly  in  Catalonia;  but  the  defection  of  some 
of  the  leaders  soon  after  taking  place,  it  appeared  fast  drawing  to  a  termi- 
nation; and  on  the  22d  of  October,  182.3,  the  duke  of  Anijoulome  took  his 
leave  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  had  so  successfully  accomplished 
the  military  obiccts  of  its  mission. 

The  political  objects  of  the  expedition,  to  secure  a  system  of  mildness 
and  moderaiion,  were  frustrated  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  Spaini-li  govern 
ment.  In  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  military  caijiiulaiioiis,  a  per- 
secuting and  viiulictive  policy  was  adopted  towards  the  former  partizans 
of  the  constitution.  Among  the  crowds  of  fugitives  were  Mina,  the  count 
del  Abisbal,  RloriUo,  &c.  Hiego  was  executed  it  Madrid,  and  the  king 
made  his  entry  into  the  capital  on  a  triumphal  c;ir  twenty-five  feet  high, 
drawn  by  a  hundred  men,  and  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  be  expeclei'  that  the  excesses  of  political  and  religious 
bigotry  would  suddenly  sul)si(k',  or  that  the  people  would  quietly  submit 
to  the  heavy  taxation  which  the  bad  state  of  the  finances  rendered  neces- 
sary. A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  with  France,  stipul.iling  for  the 
niaintenanic  of  a  French  force  of  forty-five  thousand  men  in  the  country, 
until  the  S|),inish  army  could  be  organized  ;  and  the  debt  due  to  France 
for  the  expenses  of  "the  French  exjiedition  was  fixed  at  thirty-four  inil- 
.ions  of  francs. 

The  year  182.5  was  disturbed  by  several  insurrections  of  the  CarJistB, 
who  were  anxious  to  eflect  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand,  and  place  his 
brother,  bon  Carlos,  on  the  throne.  Numerous  executions  and  frequent 
changes  of  ministry  took  |)lace,  all  plainly  indicative  of  the  weakness  of 
the  government,  while  the  independence  of  the  colo-iies  was  acknuwledged 
by  foreign  jiowers,  and  a  general  interruption  of  commerce  and  industry 
throughout  Sp.iin  was  manifest.  In  this  state  the  country  continued  for 
several  sul)se(iuent  years.  In  1827,  Spanish  subjects  were  jiermitted  to 
trade  with  the  Spanish  American  rejjublics,  but  under  foreign  flags,  and 
in  the  following  year  Spain  was  evacuated  by  the  French  troops.  The 
sword,  the  scalVold,  exile,  and  the  dungeon  had  done  so  much  to  subdue 
the  national  spirit,  and  to  reduce  the  nnniliers  of  the  constitutionalists,  that 
when,  in  1830,  the  French  revolution  produced  such  effects  in  Uelgium, 
and  excited  so  nuich  alarm  in  (Jermany  and  other  neighbouring  countries, 
it  scarcely  awakened  the  jjopular  feeling  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees;  the 
troubles  of  Spain  were  now  mostly  confined  to  the  strnugle  for  power  be- 
tween the  more  or  less  absolute  of  the  absolutists,  the  former  having  been 
favoured  by  the  views  of  Don  Carlos,  then  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
and  the  laiter  by  the  king,  liut  on  the  birth  of  a  royal  princess,  in  1830, 
by  Maria  Christina,  his  fourth  wife,  a  royal  decree  rendered  the  crown 
hereditary  in  the  female  line,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  and  entirely  changed 
the  relation  of  the  prince  to  the  throne.  During  a  severe  attack  of  illness, 
P'erdinand,  at  the  instigation  of  the  friends  of  Don  Carlos,  in  1832,  renewed 
the  Salic  law,  which  rendered  the  throne  of  Spain  hereditary  only  in  the 
mah;  line,  but,  with  that  vacillating  conduct  which  is  the  siire  mark  of  a 
weak  mind,  his  majesty,  on  his  recovery,  formally  protested  aganisl  the 
decree,  which  Ik^  staled  to  have  been  extorted  from  him,  and  he  then  au-ain 
declared  his  daughter  to  be  his  only  legitimate  successor  lo  th<  throne  of 
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Spain.  Shortly  after  tliis,  Don  Carlos  was  banished  from  the  kingdom, 
and  Ferdinand,  who  was  in  his  fifiiulh  year,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  on 
the  39ih  of  September,  1833. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  became  the  signal  for  the  breaking  out  oi 
fresh  dissensions.  In  order  still  further  to  fortify  the  right  of  his  daughter 
to  the  throne,  lie  had  exercised  the  prerogative  of  naming  her  his  sueces 
sor  in  his  will ;  and  by  the  same  instrument  he  appointed  the  queen  re. 
gent  till  the  infanta  Isabella  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Don  Car- 
los, however,  claimed  the  throne  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  alihougli  it  had 
been  repealed,  and  was  never,  in  fact,  practically  in  force.  The  rights  of 
Isabella  II.  were  supported  by  the  liberals,  ihe  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos 
by  the  absolutists.  Guided  by  the  counsels  of  M.  Ilea,  tht;  chief  minister, 
the  queen  depended  upon  the  support  of  the  constitutionalists  for  securing 
the  succession  to  her  infant  daughter.  The  strength  of  the  Carlists  lay 
chi(!fly  in  Navarre,  Catalonia,  the  Biscayan  provinces.  Old  Castile  and 
Esiremadura.  The  chief  strength  of  the  constitutionalists  was  in  Madrid, 
and  the  provinces  of  Andalusia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  otiier  districts  bor- 
dering on  the  iMediterraiiean.  The  queen  regent  was  not  slow  in  adopting 
vigorous  and  popular  measures  to  counteract  the  Carlists.  With  the  aid 
of  the  provincial  militia  and  the  volunteers,  she  disbanded  the  royalist  vol- 
unteers of  the  capital,  and  in  Toledo;  she  also  nMiiodclled  the  post-oiiice 
laws,  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  public  education  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  existing  interests  and  prejudices. 
Meantime  several  contests  took  place  between  the  rival  parties,  accom- 
paiiieil  with  the  exercise  of  great  cruelties  on  both  sides;  but  the  queen's 
party  was  generally  successful,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  civil  war 
appeared  nearly  at  an  end. 

The  reciprocal  massacre  of  prisoners  had  several  times  occurred,  and 
the  deadliest  hatred  and  revenge  was  manifestly  encouraged  by  both  par- 
ties; in  short,  so  savagely  was  the  Spanish  contest  carried  on,  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  from  motives  of  humanity,  sent  Lord  Kiliot  and  Colo- 
n(.l  Unrwood  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cru- 
elties practis('(l  by  the  belligerents,  and  render  the  war  less  bloody  and 
revengeful.  The  tlhristinos  hesitated  at  first  to  enter  into  any  terms  willi 
the  Carlists,  whom  they  deeme<i  rebels ;  and  although,  at  length,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  uiioii  to  treat  the  prisoners  taken  on  either  side  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  a  few  months  only  elapsed  before  similar 
barbarities  were  practised  with  all  their  former  remorselessucss. 

In  the  spring  (jf  1834  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  London,  by  the  courts 
of  Crch'.  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  having  for  its  object  tlie 
pacitication  of  I  lie  pcninsnla.  By  this  quadruple  treaty  it  was  agreed— 
that  Spaii!  and  Portugal  should  assist  each  other  in  Ihe  expulsion  fnmi 
their  respuctive  territories  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel;  that  Britain 
should  co-operate  by  employing  a  naval  force,  and  that  France  should  as- 
sist the  contracting  parties  in  any  way  that  they  in  common  accord  might 
deterniiiie  upon.  The  war  thus  (•ontinued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury; 
but  the  queen's  party  oluiiined  an  auxiliary  force  in  I'higlaiid,  denoininated 
the  "  British  legion,"  without  the  sanction,  though  with  Ihe  ciniuivaiue 
of  ministers.  They  were  ill-eqnipped  and  ill-dad,  nor  could  aiiytliing  bo 
managed  W(use  than  tlieir  coininissariat.  Notwithstanding,  they  foiiylit 
bravely,  and  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  success  of  the  queen's 
cause.  On  the  5tli  of  May,  183(5,  some  fortified  works,  whicdi  had  cost  lliu 
Carlists  three  or  four  months  to  erect,  and  through  the  centre  of  vvliici, 
ran  the  high  road  to  Ilernani,  were  gallantly  carrieil  by  the  iiuxiliary  le- 
gion; while  two  armed  steamers,  commnnded  by  Lord  .John  Ilay,  lent 
very  o|)portune  aid.  On  this  occasion  the  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  eight  hundred,  among  whom  were  upwards  of  sev- 
enty officers.     About  this  time  Mendizabel,  the  Spanish  prime  ministe? 
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Irom  whose  abilities  much  had  been  anticipated,  but  who  had  not  been 
jealously  supported  by  the  cortes,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Is- 
turilz.  Another  violent  change  was,  however,  near  at  hand.  At  Malaga, 
Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  the  Cadiz  coiistitutioii  of  1812  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  provincial  juntas  cstablislird,  whcdly  independent  of  the 
queen's  authority.  On  the  3d  of  August  a  niovenieut  coinmenced  in  Mad- 
rid ;  but  it  was  put  down,  and  the  capital  deidared  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  but 
on  '.he  12th  the  insurrection  became  mori^  serious,  and  a  regiment  of  pro- 
vincial militia  forced  their  way  into  the  apariuu  iits  of  the  queen-regent, 
and  obtained  from  her  a  promise  of  the  acceptaiic(^  of  the  coiislilution. 
This  produced  a  revolution  in  the  metropolis.  Isturitz,  the  piiiiie  iniiiis- 
ler, made  his  escape  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  to  Kngland.  (ieueral  Que- 
sada,  the  military  governor  of  Madrid,  was  seized  by  the  populace,  and 
inhumanly  put  to  death.  Ultimately,  the  constitution  was  proclaimed  by 
the  qiieenregenf,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  cortes,  and  a  new  ministry 
of  decided  liberals  formed,  of  which  Meiidizabel  was  minister  of  finance. 
The  new  government  coinmenced  with  vigour.  The  sum  of  •J,000.0()()/. 
was  sought  to  be  raised  by  a  forced  loan;  a  conscription  of  fifty  thousand 
men  was  called  for,  to  send  against  the  Carlists ;  the  properly  of  emigrant 
Carlists  was  confiscated,  and  the  example  of  France  and  Portugal  was 
proposed  to  be  followei!,  by  the  extinction  of  the  reiiiainiiig  moiety  of 
tithe,  leaving  the  clergy  stipendaries  of  the  state,  or  dependent  on  volun- 
tary contributions. 

On  the  16th  of  .Tune,  1837,  the  revised  constitution  of  the  Spanisli  mon- 
archy was  proclaimed.  Its  articles  appear  to  be  of  a  popular  character. 
Among  them  are  the  following: — 1.  All  Spaniards  may  print  and  publish 
freely  their  opinions,  without  submitting  them  to  previous  censorship,  by 
merely  (^informing  to  the  laws.  2.  All  Spaniards  are  admissible  to  olhccs 
and  public  functions  according  to  their  merit  and  capacity.  3.  The  power 
of  making  laws  resides  in  the  cortex  and  the  king.  The  cortes  to  consist 
of  two  legislative  assemblies  equal  in  rights  and  power — a  senate  and  a 
congress  of  deputies;  the  senators  must  be  forty  years  old,  possessed  of 
an  independent  fortune,  and  are  chosen  for  life.  To  the  congress  of  dcp 
uties  each  province  to  return  one  deputy,  at  least,  for  every  fifty  thousand 
souls  of  its  population  ;  the  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years.  4.  The 
person  of  the  king  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  not  responsible;  the  minis- 
ters to  be  held  responsible.  The  powers  of  the  crown  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  British  sovereign.  5.  The  civil  list  of  the  king  and  royal 
family  to  be  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign.  C.  The  su(;ces- 
siou  to  be  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  preferring  the  male  to  the  female 
brancli.  7.  The  cortes  may  exclude  from  the  succession  persoii«  they 
deem  incapable  to  govern,  or  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  act  for  \.(. )'.:!; 
they  ought  to  lose  their  right  to  the  crown.  8.  Independence  .  '  iii<3 
judges  and  judicial  administration  are  secured. 

In  .luiie,  1835,  Colonel  De  Lacy  Kvans  was  appointed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  command  the  said  British  auxiliary  legion  to  co-operat.' 
with  the  queen's  troops  against  Don  Carlos.  On  the  1st  of  0(  -iner,  183(1, 
a  vigorous  assauU  was  made  on  the  lines  of  the  British  legion  at  Sebastian 
by  the  Carlists,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cary  them.  Both 
parlies  fought  bravely.  The  Carlists  charging  down-hill,  frequently  sal- 
lied from  their  works  in  force,  but  each  time  were  driven  back  at  the  [loiiit 
of  the  bayonet.  The  conflict  lasted  twelve  hours.  General  Evans  lost 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  men  and  thirty-seven  otTiccrs  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Carlists  in  killed  and  wounded  was  esiiinated 
at  one  thousand  men.  In  December,  1H30,  the  siege  of  Bilboa  was  raised, 
b^  the  operations  of  the  combined  British  and  Christinos  forces.  General 
Lspartero,  assisted  by  a  small  band  of  British  engineers,  artillerymen,  aii(' 
Bailors,  entered  the  city  o*"  Bilboa  on  Christmas-day,  at  the  head  of  his 
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army,  after  ;i  -  ;ries  of  contests  with  the  piioiiiy.     Tliu  woiku  riiiiit'd  hy 
tlie  Curlists  wen;  of  gre;it  strength,  and  nothing  but  tlie  entliiidiiiHiM  i>(  ihi' 

troops  could  have  enabled  iheni  to  over le  l\w  diffleiiUies.      A  vnti'  o 

thaiiiis  to  thi;  liberators  of  Hilboa  was  moved  in  the  cortes,  and  ihe  ollh'lill 
gazette  of  January  4,  1837,  contained  a  royal  decree,  in  whi{di  the  (|i|i'en. 
regent  expressed,  in  the  name  of  her  daughter,  her  gratiliidn  to  Mi  .H'Ciil 
Espartero  and  his  army,  the  national  and  auxiliary  Uritish  f<irce,  iind  lit  nil 
those,  whether  Spaniards  or  English,  who  took  part  in  the  enuiitjcMU'iilN 
of  the  24lh  and  S.'jih  of  December.  A  month  had  scarcely  (dapiicd,  h(iw= 
ever,  before  the  aiTairs  of  Don  Carlos  appeared  to  revives  (ieneral  l'!viii|« 
having  sustained  a  defeat  before  St.  Sebastian,  and  thi'  rpieen'x  iil'llllcN 
under  generals  Saarsfield  and  Kspartero  having  found  it  ncceisNiiry  to  ninkii 
simultaneous  retreats.  These  reverses  made  such  an  irnpri^isHion,  Ihiil  id 
a  secret  silling  of  the  cortes  on  the  30ih  of  Mar(di,  the  ncliiig  wiir-ininiHliir 
described  Spain  to  be  "without  creiiit  at  home  or  aliroad — will)  it  ilepri'- 
dated  and  ill-concocted  reveune — with  an  army  in  tlie  worst  xliilti  mh  In 
subordination  or  military  dicipline — while  the  chiefs  were  at  variaiicit  willi 
each  other."  It  was  originally  arranged  that  Kspartero,  Naai'iidchl,  iiild 
Evans,  should  move  simnltaneously  to  the  points  of  ai  tack;  hut  (nviiitf  10 
mismanagement  or  treachery,  this  plan  was  not  carried  nilo  opcrillioii, 
On  the  lOlli  of  March,  (Jencral  Evans  broke  grouml  frtun  Nl.  Sebiiiljuii, 
and  comtnenciug  his  ojierations  by  an  attack  upon  the  lieiiihlHof  Anii'l/it- 
gana,  at  the  eastern  extrinnity  of  the  chain  of  hills,  cnrried  tliiit  piiNiiioii, 
On  the  IGtIi  lie  prepared  to  make  his  decisive  attack  niioii  tli«  linvii  of 
Heriiani,  and  .^iicceciled  in  gaining  possession  of  llie  wooded  heiglijn  w  tiicli 
rise  above  it  mi  the  norlli.  All  was  pre|)areii  for  a  forward  ninvemeiil, 
when  he  discovered,  most  unexpectedly,  that  the  CarlisiM  liml  jiccii  no 
powerfully  reinforced  as  to  render  an  advanci'  desperatidy  hiuariloUN,  itlid 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  whole  of  his  left  wing  wan  llirowii  liiht 
confusion,  by  the  appearance  in  its  rear  of  three  ballalioiiHoft  '.irliilit,  \\  lio, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  had  been  brought,  by  a  circiutou«  mari'li,  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  I'miiiea,  and  having  passed  ilial  river  iil  Anlci'fii 
gaga,  again  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  north-west.  The  rcuiiiM'ill  on 
the  I'xireinc  left  of  the  .\nglo-("lirisiinos'  line,  thus  linding  iihcII  alliii'ldMl 
in  frmit,  on  tli.=!  left  tlaiik  ami  in  the  rear,  made  a  rapid  lateral  movemeiii 
to  the  right,  which  was  soon  acc<deraled  to  a  panic  lliglil.  The  Aniilo- 
(Mirisi.  ts  are  said  to  have  ln.st  In  twecu  lifteen  liiiiidreil  ami  Uvo  ihoiHinid 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  [irl^oiiers — and  iiiinieiisurahly  more  in  iiionil  |ii< 
tJupiice. 

The  next  accounts  from  Spain  showed  that  the  eausi*  of  Ihn  qiieeii  wim 
somewhat  improving.  After  an  obsiiimle  defence  by  the  Ciriixl  ImopN, 
fieneral  Evans  succeeded  in  i-arryiiig  Iriin,  where  a  dreadful  Hceiie  nl  pi|. 
lage  and  massacre  ensued.  l''(Mltara*'ia  somi  al'lerwardn  ciipiluliiled,  On 
the  l.'tlh  of  .May,  Kspnrlero  entered  Mernani,  after  liaving  heileii  ihe  Car 
lists,  :ind  iiiken  six  hnnilred  of  them  prisoners.  In  sever. il  oilier  eii^iui' 
inents  he  was  also  siiccessfnl.  Vet  such  was  the  uncerlaiiily  ol  lliix  i  on 
tost,  that  in  the  following  month  the  forces  of  Don  ('arloNSVeie  iilinimt 
nverywiiere  successful.  (»ii  one  oce.isiiui— the  liallle  ol  Hiirhiiaiiro  llie 
Carlisis  gamed  a  great  victory.  upwar>ls  of  two  iliniis.ind  live  hiindieil 
Chrisllnos  beillK  put  /mrs  iln  roiii/ml-  Tins  was  the  iIIonI  Miiliuillinirv  III- 
gaKeiiient  that  hail  been  longlil  since  llie  comineiiceniiiil  of  the  eivil  sviir, 
Willie  Don  Carlos  w;is  adv.mciiig  Inwards  tipper  ("alaloma,  iiiid  prepar" 
ing  to  place  himself  in  tie'  centre  of  the  momilaiiiN  ol  llial  province,  llie 
revolutionary  hydra  hail  nised  Its  lieail  with  mure  hiirilihooil  ilmn  ever 
\lid,  to  add  to  the  calaniilleN  of  the  Chrisliiios,  (ieneritl  Kviinn,  VMlh  Ihr 
"reatesi  |iart  of  the  oncers  lielonuiiig  in  the  legion,  h  id  alriiidiMieil  ihr 
cause  as  hopeless,  mid  ninrned  lo  Englancl ;  (inly  (iflerii  Inmdred  reiniilll- 
If;:  hdniiil,  ulm  formed  a  brigade  niider  the  ciMninand  ol  roliini  I  O'Doii' 
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nell.  The  cause  of  tlie  queen  now  wore  a  most  unpromising  aspect.  Her 
iroop.s  liad  sustainec'  severe  defeats,  and,  in  September,  the  forces  of  Car- 
los were  uetually  investing  the  capital.  On  tlie  2Uh  of  August,  General 
Uuercns  was  defeated,  wilii  the  hiss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  wliile  en- 
deavouring to  repel  one  of  the  armies  of  IJon  Carlos,  twelve  tiiuusaiid 
strong,  which  was  attemptinpf  to  pass  between  Daroca  and  Saragossa. 
On  the  14th  of  .September,  the  remains  of  the  British  legion,  under  Gen- 
eral O'Donnell,  after  their  advance  to  Pampeluna,  were  attacked  by  a 
superior  body  of  Carlists,  who  carried  Andoain,  where  O'Donnell  had  lor- 
lified  himself,  and  drove  the  queen's  troops  back  to  Hernani.  The  Uritish 
auxiliaries  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  twenty-five  English  of- 
ficers were  killed. 

On  the  lull  of  September,  the  Spanish  government  received  intelligence 
that  Cabrera  was  preparingr  to  march  against  the  capital,  and  that  his 
movement  was  to  be  supported  by  the  bulk  of  Don  Carlos'  army.  iMar- 
tial  law  was  immediately  proclaimed.  The  troops  and  national  guard 
mustered  ;  a  "sacred  battalion"  was  formed  to  guard  the  two  queens;  and 
cannon  was  stationed  in  the  most  exposed  and  dangerous  'luarters  of  the 
city.  Again  the  fortune  of  war  inclined  to  the  f'iiristino>  ide.  Don  Car- 
los, who  had  invested  .Madrid,  was  I'ompelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
with  great  loss,  and  was  closely  pursued  by  Ks|)arlero.  In  Navarre  and 
Vailailolul,  also,  the  queen's  tn  .ips  gained  some  considcruble  advantages  ; 
and  Carlos  was  drivi^n  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  north,  and  Espartero,  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  many  strong  places,  appeared  confident  of  success- 
ful results  from  the  next  Winter  campaign.  In  November,  the  dissolution 
of  the  coites  took  place,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed,  in  which  Kspar- 
tero  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and  ut  the  same  time  continued  as 
coiiiinaiiiler-inchief  of  the  army  of  the  north.  The  English  legion  had 
been  wlndly  disbanded,  after  a  correspondence  between  its  commander, 
O'Donnell,  and  the  Spanish  general,  which  had  reached  the  height  of 
asperity.  The  men  composing  the  legion  had  given  up  their  arms,  and 
weri'  ill  the  most  deplorable  state  ef  destitution. 

At  the  coiiiincnceineiit  of  1838,  the  town  of  Morella  was  captured  by 
till!  Carlists.  This  was  of  the  greatest  inportance  to  them,  as  it  coiisti- 
tiitcd  the  point  of  junction  between  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Ariagon, 
and  was  admirably  fortified.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  provisions  for  three  months,  were  the  fruits  of  this  capture. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  the  Carlists  had  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
(lOHsessioii  of  Saragossa,  and  in  some  iniiuu' engagements  elsew  lure.  To 
which  wi'  may  add,  tli.ii  on  the  '>>fith  of  .\pril,  Espartero  attacked  and  en- 
tirely ilefe.ucil,  iiiar  Itiirgos,  the  force  of  Count  Negri ;  making  two  thous- 
and prisoners,  of  whom  two  liimdrcd  and  lifteeeii  were  chiefs  and  oiTicers. 
Thus  for  many  succeeding  months  did  victory  I'ontiiiuc  to  alternate  be- 
tween the  coiiK'iiding  parlies,  though  inclining  generally  to  the  constitu- 
tional side.  \\i'  shall  therefore  pass  on  till  we  come  to  an  alTair  of  con- 
siderable moment,  namely,  the  surrender  of  Mondla— the  last  stronuhold 
ol  Cabrera— lo  the  (ineen's  troops,  in  May,  IH.m;  the  garrison  remain- 
ing |iris()ii(is  of  war.  Espartero  had  no  less  than  fifty  ibousand  men,  in- 
c'nding  two  thousand  c.ivalry,  and  seventy  two  pieces  (if  artillery,  to  n  (luce 
this  fortress.     Haliiiascda,  the  worthy  rival  of  Cabrer.i  in  fenicitv  and  ra- 
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llml  he  was  not  pursued,  he  passed  the  Douro,  and  conceived  llie  bold 
project  of  surprising  the  two  queeim  on  their  way  to  Madrid  and  Saragos 
Bii,  when  he  was  .ittaiKcd,  on  the  ■J.'')ih  of  .lime,  bv  the  constitutional  gen 
oral.  Concha,  and  driven  to  the  Pyrenees,     lie  then  ritreated  into  France, 

hut  made  hjs  appi'ariii again  on  the  Wtli,  at  the  head  of  alioul  five  tliou"- 

Hlid  men.  lie  had  retired  before  the  ipitrn's  troops,  fighting  to  the  last; 
and  allliouuh,  like  aliiio^t  every  oilier  cliiellaiii  ii  tl|is  suiaiiiiiary  ami 
loii({-protri»cied  ilrugBle,  he  was  ii  rnonsler  of  cruelty,  his  firm  Bdhe'rciice 
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io  his  master's  cause  until  there  was  no  loiigi'r  any  hope  of  success,  menta 
admiration.  He  appeared  in  nearly  the  last  stafre  of  exhaustion,  from 
fatigue  and  from  his  wounds,  of  which  he  had  received  no  less  than  four- 
teen. At  this  time  it  was  said  that  but  little  more  than  the  name  of  roy- 
alty existed  in  Spain;  a  military  despotism,  headed  by  Kspartero, dictating 
the  who!;'  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  queen-regent  Christina,  being  stripped 
of  nearly  every  particle  of  power,  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Spain  oefore 
Espariero  and  the  new  ministers  arrived.  She  saw  them,  however,  at 
Valeiu'iii,  and  expressed  her  determination  to  abdicate  the  regency,  in 
consequf  nee  of  the  diflicnlties  which  environed  her.  She  was  then  told, 
that  if  she  insisted  upon  abdicating,  and  on  retiring  to  Naples,  she  must 
leave  the  yoinig  queen  Isabi^Ua  to  the  guardianship  of  the  nation,  and  must 
also  give  up  the  public  property  vested  in  her  as  queen  and  regent.  To 
this  she  consented,  and  the  ministers  accordingly  announced  the  event  to 
the  nation.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  young  (lueen  Isabella  II.  made  her 
public  entry  into  Madrid,  attended  l)y  Kspartero,  &c  ,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants. 

In  May,  1811,  the  duke  of  Victory  (Kspartero)  was  elected  by  a  major 
ity  of  7(>  votes  as  sole  regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of  Isabella  ;  the 
queen-mother,  Christina,  havhig  previously  sought  refuge  in  France.  For 
a  considerable  time  after  this  event,  the  new  regent  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  effected  many  useful  reforms  in  the  state;  but 
having  given  offence  to  the  clergy  by  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical revenues  to  secular  purposes,  a  powt!rful  i-arly  eontiiuied  to 
harass  and  distract  his  goverinnent ;  till,  at  length,  the  iiisiirrectionary 
movements  in  variinis  parts  of  the  country  denoted  tirit  anothi'r  crisis  was 
approaching.  In  June.  lHt,3,  C'oruiina.  .Seville,  and  many  other  towns  div 
eiared  again -t  Ksparttro,  and  Madrid  surrendered  on  lli«!  2Uh  of  July.  On 
receiving  this  inforiiiation,  the  duke  immediately  raised  the  siege  of  .Seville, 
and  started  for  Cadiz,  with  four  liundrtui  cavalry.  He  was  pursued  to 
Port  St.  Mary's  by  General  Concha,  at  ihe  head  of  live  hundred  hors(!,  who 
arrived  on  the  strand  only  five  minutes  after  the  regi;i',i  had  embarked  m 
a  boat  for  the  Knglish  ship  Malabar,  of  72  guns.  Nog'  '  's,  (iomez,  and 
a  few  other  olRcers  escaped  with  him.  A  inaiily  and  pai  •  )lic  manifesto 
was  addressed  by  Ksparlero  to  the  nation  prior  to  his  departure  for  Kiig- 
laiid;  which  thus  concluiles  : — "A  military  insurrection,  witlnnit  the 
slightest  pretext,  concluded  the  work  eoinmenced  by  a  mere  few  ;  and, 
ulinndoncd  by  those  whom  I  so  often  had  led  Io  victory,  1  am  coinpelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land,  fervently  desiriiiK  the  fidicity  of  my  be- 
loved coiinlrv.  To  its  justice  I  rennnmend  tliose  who  never  alianduned 
the  cause  of  iegitiniaey,  loyal  to  the  last,  even  in  the  most  critical  inoincnts, 
In  these  the  state  will  ever  f'lid  its  most  decided  assistants."  Him  iiie 
mje^  also  addressed  a  mamri'sto  to  the  people  of  S|)aiii,  with  the  alli'dgiil 
view  of  explaining  and  justifying  llie  revolution,  and  also  of  vindieatuii,' 
tlieinsidves  :iiid  those  who  eo-o|ieiated  with  tin  m  in  procuring  the  defi  c. 
lion  of  the  iiy,  and  the  eonse(|uei't  overthrow  of  Ksparlcro,  by  means  of 
(i>tfiui\  gold.  i)n  the  llUtli  of  July,  tlie  duke  of  Daylen  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  guardian  of  the  ijiieen  and  Ihr  priiii'ess  her  sister.  The  new  iiiiii- 
istry  adopted  the  decided  ciinrse  of  clcilariiig  (jiicen  Isabella  <d'  age  afirr 
the  meeting  of  the  eortes,  wliii'h  was  ajipoinled  Io  take  place  on  Ihe  I ''III 
of  Octolier;  to  wlijcli  proposal  the  ijiicen  gave  her  eonseni.  Msparteiu 
left  Spain,  on  his  voyage  to  Knglaml,  on  bo  ud  the  Promelht  us  sleain-veH' 
sel  :  and  mi  his  arrival  at  Wocdwieh  he  Wiis  recini'd  with  respect  by  Lord 
Hloinlield,  eoininanilaiit  of  ihe  royal  arsenal,  Sir  F  Ihdiyer,  \c.  Spam, 
however,  still  eonlinues  subjei't  to  unhappy  distensions,  whieli  are  ilit 
Uievitable  results  uf  her  degrading  iiubminsion  to  a  bigoted  prieathuud 
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Portugal,  anciently  called  Lusitania,  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
Elly  colonize'!  by  the  Phreniciaiis  and  Carthaginians  :  but  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Romans  about  250  years  before  Christ,  and  became  a 
Hoiiian  province  under  the  emperor  Augustus.  Towards  the  befjiiiiiiiig 
of  the  fiflh  century  the  Alans,  and  afterwards  the  Suabiaiis  and  the  Visi- 
goths, successively  made  themselves  masters  of  this  country.  In  the 
eighth  century  it  was  overrun  by  the  Moors  and  Saracens,  but  was  gradu- 
ally wrested  irom  them  by  tlie  Christians.  Henry,  <luke  of  BiirgiiMdy, 
distingiiisl.iiig  himself  by  his  eminent  services  against  the  Moors,  Alplionso 
II.,  king  if  Castile,  gave  him  his  daiighter  Theresa  in  marriage,  created 
nun  earl  of  Porluga".  ,iii''  in  ;i  If;  left  him  that  kingdom.  Alphonso  Heii- 
riqucs,  his  sun  and  successor,  obiaining  a  signai  victory,  in  1136,  over  the 
Moors,  was  created  king  by  tlu;- people;  and  in  1181,  at  an  assembly  of 
the  states,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  settled.  Alphonso  III.  added 
Algarve  to  the  crown  of  Portiig''.  In  1383  the  legitimate  male  line  of 
this  family  becoiniiig  extinct  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  .lolin  1.  his  nat- 
ural son,  was,  two  years  after,  admitted  to  the  crown,  and  in  his  reign  the 
Portuguese  made  settlements  in  Africa,  and  discovered  the  islands  of  the 
Azores.  In  148',',  his  great-grandson,  John  H-,  received  the  Jews  who  had 
been  expelled  from  .Spain,  and  gave  great  encouragemiMit  to  navigation 
and  discoveries.  Aflerwi.nis,  in  the  reign  of  King  Ktnainiel,  Vasco  de 
Gania  discovered  ii  p.issage  to  the  Kast  Indies  by  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

In  loOU,  Urazil  was  discovered  by  Don  Pedro  Alvarez,  and  the  Portu- 
guese made  most  valuable  discoveries  in  the  K.ist  Indies,  where  they  soon 
erei'teil  forts,  subdued  the  iieighboiiring  inhabitants,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
carried  on  a  sanguinary  war  in  Africa.  The  power  of  Portugal  was  then 
at  Its  height;  but  in  l.^t^O,  on  the  decease  of  Heiirv  the  Cardinal,  the  male 
line  of  the  royal  family  beciiiie  extinct,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  the 
kiiigilum  was  siilnliird  by  Spain.  The  Portuguese  now  lost  most  of  the 
advantages  ilu'v  had  oliluiiied  under  their  own  inonarchs ;  their  posses 
Bioiis  Ml  ihc  I'last  Indies,  in  Itrazil,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  weic  in'g 
lecicd,  and  many  of  them  wrested  from  them  by  the  new  republic  of  llol- 
laiKJ,  and  by  ilic  other  maritime  powers,  while  at  home  the  Portuguese 
were  niticli  o|ipressed;  but  in  ItUO,  they  shook  ofT  the  Spanish  yoke,  by 
ehcijiig  Jiiliii,  duke  of  Uraganza.  a  descendant  of  the  old  royal  family,  for 
tlieir  king.  Tin--  prince,  who  assiimeil  the  title  of  John  IV.,  drove  (lie 
Dutch  mil  of  Itrazil;  and  frmn  liiiii  nil  the  succeeding  kings  of  Portugal 
liave  been  descended.  Alphonso  VI.  the  son  of  John  W  ,  was  di'throiied 
by  his  brollier  I'eter.  who  in  lOfiS.  concluded  a  treaty  \Mtli  Spain,  by  which 
Portugal  was  decland  an  independent  kingddin-  Th's  was  broiigfit  ;ili(int 
by  the  inediatliui  of  Charles  II.  of  (ireal  llrilain,  who  had  married  the  in- 
fanta C.itlieriiie,  sister  lo  Alphonsn  and  Petei.  In  170(i.  John  V.  sue- 
ceeiled  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  In  1T!I'.>  a  doiilile  marriat'e 
tiMik  place  between  ilie  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  piiiice  of  each 
court  marrying  a  princess  of  the  other  court.  Alilinugji  Urazil  again  be- 
longeii  lo  I'ortiigal,  its  former  greatness  could  imi  now  ha\f  been  restored 
even  had  (lie  princes  of  the  hoil.ie  of  Ihiigaiiz,    disjilayed  as  much  vigour 

and  wisdom  as  some  of  them  sliow«'d  i; i  inlentimis.     A  eommen  lai 

Uealy  hud  been  eoncliided  iiinler  the  first  pr;iice  of  ijiis  line,  and  in  HOJ 
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a  new  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  English  ambassador,  wliich  secured  to 
England  the  advantages  o'  the  newly-discovered  gold  mines  in  Brazil. 
From  this  time  the  relatio.i  with  England  continued  to  become  more  in. 
timate,  until  Portugal  w, is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent attitude  in  Kurt  )caii  i^olitics.  During  the  long  reign  of  Jolm  V., 
from  1707  to  1750,  some  vig'  if  was  exerted  in  regard  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  something  '.•  is  attempted  for  the  promotion  of  the  national 
welfare  at  home  (llie  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  inquisition,  and  the 
formation  of  an  academy  of  Portuguese  history,  for  example) ;  but  in  the 
former  case,  without  decisive  consequences,  and,  in  the  latter,  without  a 
completion  of  the  plans  proposed.  On  the  death  of  John,  in  17=",  his  son 
Joseph  I.,  prince  of  the  Brazils,  succeeded  him,  and  the  marquis  of  Pombal, 
a  vigorous  reformer,  administered  the  government,  to  the  universal  satis- 
faction of  the  people.  He  attacked  the  Jesuits  anil  the  nobility,  who  dur- 
ing the  preceding  reigns  had  exercised  a  secret  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  exposure  of  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  their  con- 
duct at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  liisbon  (1755),  and  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  o(  '.Ur  king  (17,>fi),  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  order;  in 
1757  they  had  been  ■  rprived  of  the  post  of  confessors  to  the  royal  family, 
and  forbidden  the  (^ourt.  Two  years  after,  all  the  Jesuits  were  banished 
the  kingdom,  and  their  estates  were  confiscated.  The  brave  count  of 
Schauenburg  Lippe,  to  whose  services  against  Spain,  in  17fiO,  Portugal 
was  .so  much  indebted,  likewise  reformed  the  Porlngiicse  .army  ;  but  soon 
after  iiis  departure,  the  effects  of  his  improvements  disappeared. 

On  the  accession  of  Maria  Krancisca  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
(in  1777),  the  marquis  of  Pombal  lost  the  influence  which  he  had  possessed 
for  twenty-five  years.  To  him  Portugal  owed  her  revival  from  her  pre- 
vious lethargy;  and  although  many  of  his  useful  regulations  did  not  sur- 
vive his  fall,  yet  the  enlightened  views  he  inlnidncetl,  and  the  national 
feeling  which  he  awakened,  were  not  without  permanent  eflii'fts.  In  1793, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  (pieen,  Juan  Maria  Jiise()h,  prince  of 
Brazil  (the  title  of  the  prnice-royal  until  IHlfi),  was  declared  regent;  and, 
in  171)9,  her  malady  having  terminated  in  a  confirmed  menial  aberration, 
the  prince  was  declared  regent  with  full  regal  powers,  but  made  no  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  governnu'ut.  His  connexions  with  England  involved 
him  in  the  wars  of  that  country  against  France :  and  the  Portuguese  troops 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  peninsular  cam|)aigns, 
Connnercial  distress,  tlie  aceinnnlating  debt,  and  tln^  threatening  language 
which  Spain  w.is  eoni|ielle(l  by  France  to  ndopt,  led  to  a  peace  with  France 
in  17!I7  ;  but  the  disaslcrs  of  the  French  arms  in  17'19  enennraged  the  re- 
gent to  renew  hostilities,  in  alliance  with  England  and  Uns--j;i. 

.\s  soon,  however,  as  Honapaiie  had  established  his  anlhinily,  S|i;iin  was 
obliged  to  declare  war  against  Portugal  ;  but  il  was  lerniiiiatcd  the  same 
year  (IPOl)  by  Ihc  treaty  of  Madajos,  by  which  Portugal  was  obi  ged  to 
cede  Oliveiiea,  with  the  paynn  nt  of  a  large  sinu  of  moiu'y  to  Spain.  Por- 
tugal, nu'anwlnle,  preserved  a  mere  shadow  of  indepcndciK-e  by  the  great- 
est sacrifices,  until  at  last  Jiinoi  entered  the  country,  and  Ihc  house  ol 
Hraganza  was  declared,  by  N.ipolcon,  to  have  forfeited  the  throne;  Ihis 
inipudeii!  dcclaralioii  arising  fnnii  llie  refiisil  of  ihe  prince  to  seize  (lie 
Kiiglisli  incrchanilise  in  Ins  dinninions.  The  regent  now  threw  himseli 
entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  English,  and  on  Ihe  !Mli  of  November,  11^(17 
otnb, irked  for  Brazil.  Jniiol  entered  llie  capital  the  next  day,  and  Portu- 
gal was  treated  as  a  loiKpiered  country.  An  English  force  was  hiinleil. 
iiiid,  in  tilt'  noribcrn  provinces,  nnineroiis  bodies  of  native  troops  deter 
mined  to  mainlain  the  struggle  for  frepdoni;  a  junta  was  also  estahlislieil 
in  Oporto  to  I'ondiiet  the  government.  After  sinnr  hard  fighting,  the  de- 
ciHvc  battle  of  Vimeira  took  place  (August  i\,  ISOf),  wliitli  wuh  followed 
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bv  tlio  loiivcnlloii  of  Ciiilra,  uiid  tlie  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 

DiniiiH  I«()rf,  IHOII,  inid  IHIO,  I'drtiigiil  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  inili- 
lary  i;oiiii'«t  butwct-ii  (Jiciil  lliiluiii  anil  France;  and  the  Portuguese  sub- 
beqiicutly  iiImu  took  mi  acllvc  part  in  the  war  of  Spanisli  independence. 

On  th(<  ih<iuh  of  Mnrla,  John  VI.  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and 
llrazil.  'I'hji*  iranMfnrcncd  of  the  court  of  Lisbon  into  an  American  colony 
WHS  followt'il  liy  iinportanl  consequences:  firstly,  that  Brazil  attempted 
to  withdraw  itwiff  from  dependenct'  on  I'^ngland ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
colony  uiitduiiiiv  heciiine  u  separate  stafp.  In  Portugal,  on  the  contrary 
the  influciict^  ol  I'ln^liind  I'lintinucd,  :in(!  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  was 
not  eNKi'Ulially  eliiinm'd.  In  iHKi,  .lolm  VI.  refused  to  return  to  Lisljon, 
whiilicraHijuitdriih  tnider  Sir.lohn  licresf'ord  had  been  sent  to  convey  him; 
parlly,  it  In  Nitid.  Itcciiune  he  was  displeased  at  the  disregard  to  his  rights 
shown  by  the  conKri'KN  of  Vienna  ;  parlly  because  the  unpopularity  of  the 
comnii'rt'iul  Ireiily  had  iilieuiited  hiii'  from  Ihigland;  but,  probably,  «.tdl 
more  bicaiiiii)  he  wii»  influenced  by  the  visible  growth  of  a  Brazilian  party 
which  MOW  jiinu'ii  nt  indcnendence.  Henceforward,  indeed,  the  separation 
ol  I'liitiiyiil  from  liruzil  manifestly  approached.  The  Portuguese  of 
Kurope  \if\it\u  to  dt'tipiiir  of  neeing  tbe  seat  of  monarchy  at  Lisbon ;  the 
regency  there  were  wiilioii'  sirengtii,  all  appointments  were  obtained  from 
the  diiitunt  einin  of  Klo  .tiniciro ;  mi'U  and  money  were  drawn  away  for 
the  llru/.ilnm  w.irini  tlie  Klo  de  la  Plata;  the  army  left  behind  was  unpaid; 
in  line,  lilt  the  innleriidn  of  fornndal)le  discontent  were  heaped  up  in  Por- 
tugal, when  (lie  N|i;iiiii«h  reviilution  brok(!  out,  in  the  beginning  of  IH'.20. 
Six  montliit  eliipHcd  withoiil  Un  connnuuicating  to  Portugal ;  but  in  \ugust 
the  garriNon  of  Opinio  declared  for  a  revolution,  and,  being  Joined  on  their 
inarch  (o  tlie  eiipilal  liy  all  the  troops  mi  their  line,  w('re  received  with 
open  iiriiiH  In  ilie  kimiinoii  of  Lisbon  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  bestow  on 
i'orinual  a  ntiil  more  popular  constitution  than  that  of  Spain. 

'I'liiH  revolution  wan  iinatleniled  by  violence  or  bloodshed.  A  provis- 
ional Hovcnimeiit  was  eKlabllKhed,  which,  on  tlie  first  of  October,  formed 
a  iiiiiitn  Willi  the  Jiinia  of  OpmUt.  Touiit  P;ilinella,  the  head  of  tlie  royal 
iet!(-iiey,  wan  i|e»piiti'lieil  In  Kio  Janeiro  with  .in  account  of  what  had  liap- 
|i(  lied,  and  a  pelilioii  thai  Hie  king  or  the  prince  royal  would  return  to 
Lisbiiii.  'riiM  inodi>  of  electing  the  corics  was  settled  chiefly  in  imitalinii 
of  the  NpiiiijKli  riiiiKliiulioii ;  ;md  the  liberal  party,  which  was  desirous  ol 
the  Ihiiindi  lie  itdiipiKin  oi'  llial  constilulion,  obliged  the  supreme  junta 
(Novihiber  1 1  Mo  iidmiiiiHier  ihe  oath  of  ohedlencc  lo  it  to  the  troops. 
The  regency  i  |  |,inIi(iii,  by  Ihe  iidvice  of  a  I'orluguese  minister,  at  once 
failliliil  III  bjH  Movereign  iiiiil  friendly  to  the  liberty  of  his  counlry,  made 
an  .iMi  iiipi  III  Niein  ilie  lorreiii  by  suinnioiiimr  an  assembly  of  the  cortes. 
The  .iiiiiiipi  wim  loo  liile;  but  .t  pointed  to  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
inniiarilii  Tlic  nuiiir  inililHter,  on  hi:  arrival  in  Uriizil,  al  the  end  of  l."i-JO, 
adviiMil  Ihe  kiiiy  III  xeiiil  lim  eldesi  son  lo  I'ortugal  as  viceroy,  wilhacon- 
■tiliitiiiiiai  eh.iiier.  in  which  Hie  legislature  was  lo  be  divided  into  tW(» 
ehaniliirN,  He  iiUo  recommended  an  assembly  of  the  most  respectahlo 
ilrazilMiiM  III  Kill  Jimierii  III  organize  their  aiTairs.  Hut  a  levolntioii  in 
thai  eiipiiiil  Npiedily  brointhl  mailers  to  a  crisis;  and  the  popular  party, 
hemleil  liy  Don  j'eilro,  llie  king's  eldetil  son,  deci.i'ed  for  Ihe  constitulion 
of  Poilii«al,  and  llie  neparalion  of  llrazil  at  the  sa-iU  liinv. 

•  hi  iliii  'iih  of  March,  IH'.'I,  the  arliclcHuf  the  -lew  constitution,  seen  iug 
freedom  of  peixon  and   in    peily.  the  liberty  of  tin   nress,  legal  equality, 

•Old  III ilnion  of  priviliy  .M,  I'lie  adinissum  of  all  cilizeiis  to  all  iiftiecs, 

aiid  the  hiivereiniiiy  nf  (be  n.ilion,  were  adopted  almost  iniaiiiiiioiisly. 
There  w.i«  mine  iliverHJIy  of  ni.tmiin  coneeniiiig  the  orgaiii/.alion  of  Hie 
ehiimlierd,  and  Hie  royal  veto ;  bill  large  m.ijorilieH  flmilly  decided  in  favoui 
of  one  ehiiinberitiiil  a  coiiilillinial  veto.     Afier  sinne  di^tinliances  in  I3razili 
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ihe  \iifli  saile(  'or  Portugii,  but  wns  not  permitted  to  land  (inti!  he-  h?d 
jiven  his  coru*  it  to  t'ue  stwrsil  acts  of  the  cortes,  imposing  I'ef.tric'.oui, 
on  iiis  pr  «vcr.  On  hmding,  he  in.inedintely  swore  to  observe  tin  new  .-Oii 
«titutioii  and  o  )iij.irred,  wi'hout  opposition,  fo  all  the  succeed)  1:1,'  acts  of 
the  eortf!}.  T  le  revolutionary  cortes  were  ah  tenaci'  us  of  thi  iiidioriic 
of  the  mother  country  as  the  loyal  admii;;stra(ion;  aici  they  aecurdingly 
rec'iUed  the  btir-apparent  m  Lisbon.  Hi.v  the  spirii  of  indep'  idence 
arose  amonf  the  Brazilians,  \v!ir.,  fMUJouragtd  by  the  exi'iuple  of  tlr  !Span- 
ish  Amerioani,  presenti  il  address, 's  to  the  pri"'f,  beseei'h'ii^  him  not  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  TorM.i,'uese  asM'Uibly,  who  desired  ti>  make 
him  a  prisoner,  as  they  had  made  his  father;  but,  by  assuming  th'  c  wn 
*)f  Brazil,  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  (V"  their  I'uerty.  In 
truth,  it  is  uviiient  he  iieither  coul  1  lave  continui  <1  in  Ura/n  witimut  ac- 
pedin^  to  the  popiil.ir  desire,  nor  iiave  then  left  it  w.thiiut  insuiiiKr  li'e 
desiiurtiMfi  of  nioii;.n;hy  in  thatc'iuntry.  Heacquie>i:fid,  lisrefore,  tn  the 
prayer  ni  these  petitii)na ;  the  iiidependenee  of  Brazil  \vas  proclaime.'  and 
the  P  .rhjijuef''  monarchy  thus  fin  illy  dismembered. 

In  U.r  .Hiinir.'  r  01  1833,  t!,;;  advance;  of  the  French  army  into  S[)ai!i  ex- 
cited H  reioit  US'  ihe  Tortugii.  se  royalists;  and  now  the  iiifant  Don  Miguel, 
the  king''  ■■i.'iiid  sun,  attracted  notice,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  a  bat- 
tnllion  win  i,"iiared  yi;iiiiiftt  tlie  constitution;  and  the  inronstaiit  soldiery, 
eqii.iliy  iK:;<>-'a.-'  of  th''  objects  of  their  revolts  against  I'lc  king  or  the 
coric.-:,  wer','  easily  iiiiliiced  to  overthrow  their  own  slight  work.  After  a 
?hv)it  interval,  the  possessors  of  authority  relapsed  into  tli'  ancient  and 
fatal  error  of  their  kind  ; — that  of  placiiitr  their  security  in  ni.intainiiig  un- 
limited power.  A  resistance  to  the  constitution,  which  :;i"w  up  in  the 
interior  ol  the  court,  was  fostered  by  foreign  influence;  and,  ifter  astrug- 
fle  of  some  monilis,  prevented  the  promulgation  of  a  chartei  well  consid- 
ered and  digested. 

In  April,  1824,  part  of  the  garrison  of  Lisbon  surrounded  'he  king's 
paiace,  and  hindered  tlie  access  of  his  servants  to  him;  some  •>(  his  niin- 
isiers  were  imprisoned,  and  the  diplomatic  body,  including  the  |)apal  nun- 
cio, the  French  ambassadors,  and  the  Russian  as  ucll  as  the  Fiiglish  miu- 
i8t(;r,  were  the  only  nnvans  at  last  of  restoring  him  to  some  (lei,'ree  of  lib 
erty ;  which  was,  however,  so  imperfect,  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  French 
ambassador,  the  king,  accompanied  by  his  two  daughters  (.May  9),  took 
refuge  on  board  of  an  Knglisli  ship  of  war  in  the  Tagus,  where,  with  tlie 
assistance  of  the  whole  diplomatic  corps,  he  was  at  liinglh  able  to  re-eslal)- 
llsh  his  authiiniy.  In  all  the  transactions  which  rendered  this  step  neces- 
sary, Don  Miguel  had  acted  a  inont  conspicuous  part.  He,  however,  de- 
clared that  Ins  object  was  to  frustrat*;  a  conspiracy,  which  was  on  the 
pinut  of  bri;akiiig  out,  against  the  life  of  IIk-  king  and  the  queen  ;  and  so 
well  inclined  was  the  king  to  pardon  his  son,  that  he  .accepted  his  explan- 
ation, and  liM^'ave  these  youthful  faults  as  involuntary  errors.  'I'lie  king, 
at  length,  issued  a  prDclaniation  (.luiie  4),  for  restoring  the  ancient  con- 
stitiitioii  of  the  i'lirtuguese  inonarcliy,  with  assurances  that  an  assembly 
of  llie  cortes,  01  three  estates  of  the  realm,  should  be  speedily  held  wilii 
all  tlieir  legal  rights,  and  especially  with  the  privilege  of  laying  before  the 
king,  for  his  coiiKideration,  the  licids  of  such  measures  as  they  iiiu|it 
deem  necessary  for  the  public  good,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  whether  public  or  private.  To  that  asseiii- 
Illy  was  referri-d  the  consideration  of  the  periodical  meeiings  of  succeeding 
cortes,  and  the  means  of  prouressivcly  ameliorating  the  administration  (it 
the  slatt!-  On  the  mh  if  .Nlay  the  king  returned  ashore;  and  on  the  Ith 
of  the  following  month  he  proclaimed  an  act  of  timnesiy  fci  the  adherents 
of  the  cortes  of  Iri'JO,  from  which  only  a  fi'w  exceptions  were  iiiinle;  on 
the  same  day  iij  t-ared  the  clrcree  ol  June  4,  reviving  the  old  constiluliuii 
il  the  estatt ».  and  numinoning  the  corten  of  LiimeKu.    At  the  same  time 
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(he  junta  for  the  preparation  of  a  constitution  was  superseded  by  another, 
which  was  directed  to  make  preparations  for  the  election  of  the  deputies 
of  the  old  cones.  But  Spain  opposed  the  convocation  of  the  old  cortes, 
and  the  influence  of  the  queen  was  thus  revived.  New  conspiracies  were 
formed  against  the  king,  and  the  ministry  was  divided  in  its  views,  prin- 
cipally in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Brazil. 

In  January,  1835,  a  new  ministry  was  formed;  and  a  negotiation  was 
opened  In  London,  under  the  mediation  of  Austria  and  England,  to  adjust 
the  diflerences  between  Portugal  and  Brazil.  The  Brazilians  had  tasted 
independence,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  no  amicable  issue  of  such  ne- 
gotiation was  possible  which  did  not  involve  acquiescence  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries.  Accordingly,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  finally 
ratified  at  Lisbon  (November  5),  recognizing  the  independence  and  separ- 
ation of  Brazil,  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  that  (country  to  be  vested 
in  Don  Pedro;  allowing  the  king  of  Portugal  also  to  assume  the  imperial 
title;  and  binding  the  emperor  of  Brazil  to  reject  the  offer  of  any  Portu- 
guese colony  to  be  incorporated  with  his  dominions. 

The  death  of  John  VI.  took  place  March  10,  1826,  after  having  named 
the  infanta  Isabella  regent,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  the  einperor  of 
Brazil,  as  king  of  Portugal.  In  the  following  month,  Don  Pedro  granted 
a  constitution,  establishing  'wo  chambers,  and  in  other  respects  resemb- 
ling the  French  charter.  May  2,  he  abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne,  in 
favour  of  his  daughter,  Donna  >'nria  (he  remaining  king  during  her  minori- 
ty), on  (;ondition  of  her  marryingher  uncle  Miguel.  But  a  parly  was  formed, 
whii'ii  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  this  conslituiion,  and  proclaimed  the 
prince  absolute  king  of  Portugal.  The  marquis  of  Chaves  and  the  marquis 
of  .Vbrantes  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents;  and  Spain,  which 
alone  had  not  acknowledged  the  new  order  of  things,  assembled  an  army 
on  the  Portuguese  frontiers.  In  this  emergency  Portugal  appealed  to 
Kngland,  and  fifteen  thousand  British  troops  were  landed  in  Lisbon.  Thus 
assisted,  the  msurrection  was  completely  put  down;  Spain  was  forced  to 
yield,  and  the  cortes,  which  had  been  convened  in  October,  182G,  closed 
its  session  in  March,  1827.  In  July,  Don  Pedro  named  his  brother  Miguel 
lieutenant  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  with  all  the  rights  established  by  the 
charier,  according  to  which  the  government  was  to  be  administered.  The 
prince  accordingly  left  Vienna,  and  arrived  at  I>isbon  in  February,  1828. 
The  cortes  was  tlieii  in  sessiim,  and,  on  the  2Gth,  Miguel  took  the  oath  to 
observe  the  charter,  in  tlu;  presence  of  the  two  chambers.  But  the  apos- 
tolieals  or  absolulisfs,  to  whom  the  disposition  of  the  regent  was  well 
known,  already  began  to  speak  openly  of  his  rights  to  the  throne,  and  to 
liail  liiin  a.s  absolule  kiiir.  His  ministers  were  all  appointed  from  that 
party,  except  the  count  \  ilia  Real;  and  the  populace  were  permitted  to 
add  to  their  cry,  "Long  live  the  absolute  king,'"  that  of  "Down  with  the 
constitution."  It  was  now  determined  that  Miguel  should  go  to  Villa 
ViCj-iM.i,  a  town  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  he  could  be  supported  by 
the  troops  of  the  marquis  of  Chaves,  and  be  proclaimed  absolute  king; 
but  this  project  was  frustrated  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Lamb,  the  British 
rninisier,  who  cnunleracied  the  order  for  the  departure  of  the  British 
troops,  and  prevented  the  payment  of  the  loan  made  to  Don  Miguid  under 
th(^  guarantee  of  the  Hritish  goveriKnent.  The  cortes,  being  opposed  to 
the  desifriiM  of  the  prince,  was  dissolved  March  14,  and  the  recall  of  the 
Briiish  troops  in  April  removt  d  another  obstach'  from  his  path.  He  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  .id  of  .Mny,  issued  a  decree  in  his  own  name,  ccnivoking 
the  ancient  cortes  iif  laniego,  which  had  not  met  since  l(j!>7.  The  mili- 
tary III  general  was  not  favourable  to  liie  projects  of  the  prince,  and  the 
p:arns'jn  of  Oporto  proclaimed  Don  Pedro  and  the  charier.  May  IS.  Other 
parriMiiis  joined  them,  and  the  eonslitutional  army,  six  thousand  slron<r, 
advanced  towards  Lisbon.     But  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  absu 
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lutists,  and  after  sustaining  a  snvnre  defeat  towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
troops  eiliior  forced  tlieir  way  to  llie  Spanisli  frontiers,  or  embarked  for 
England.  Thus  terniinaled  tlie  fir.sl  efTorts  of  tlie  constitutionalists  in 
Portugal,  and,  with  the  extinction  of  that  party,  the  infljence  of  Kiigland 
with  the  Portuguese  government  ceased.  Don  Miguel  now  turned  Ins  at- 
tention to  the  consolidation  of  his  power;  severity  and  cruelty  were  his 
expedients;  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  the  suspected,  and  foreign 
countries  were  filled  with  fugitives.  Many  nol)lemen  who  were  known 
to  be  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  young  queen,  fortunately  made  their 
escape,  and  some  of  them  came  to  Kngland,  wliere  they  were  supporled 
by  money  sent  from  Brazil  by  the  emperor,  for  that  purpose,  to  Ins  am- 
ba.ssador  in  London.  The  cortes  met  June  2.3,  and  declared  Don  Miguel 
lawful  king  of  Tortugal  and  Algarve:  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  I)on 
Pedro  had  forfeited  his  right  by  hcccnning  a  Uraziiian  citizen,  and  was  not 
a  resifleut  in  the  country,  anil  that  therefore  be  could  neither  succeed  tt 
the  throne  hin^sclf,  nor  name  the  person  who  should  reign  in  his  stead 
On  the  4111  of  July,  18i8,  Don  Miguel  conliruied  the  judgment  of  the  cortes, 
and  assumed  the  royal  title.  He  inimcdi;itely  established  a  special  coni- 
missi(ni  to  punish  all  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  Oporto  insurrection,  the 
members  of  the  connnission  to  be  paid  from  the  confiscations  they  should 
make;  and  in  the  colonics  thp  same  course  of  condemnation  was  pursued 
that  had  heeji  practised  at  home. 

Portugal  now  became  the  prey  of  political  and  religions  bigots.  In 
March,  18;!(),  the  regency  appointed  by  Don  f'l'dro.  as  guardian  of  his 
daughter,  was  installed  in  Terceira,  consisting  of  Palmella,  Vdia  Fior, 
and  (Jnerreiro.  The  other  islands  were  afterwards  redu.'ed  by  the  forces 
of  the  regency  ;  and  subsequently  to  the  lelnrn  of  Don  I'edro  to  Murope, 
it  was  well  known  that  he  was  making  prejiarations  for  displacing  Miguel 
from  his  usurped  seal.  iMeanwhile  insurrections  repeatedly  broke  out  ;it 
home,  but  were  suppressed  by  the  vigour  of  the  govcrinnent  and  the  want 
of  concert  in  the  insurgents.  In  1830,  it  was  esliinaled  that  ihe  nnniber 
of  prisoners  confined  for  political  causes  were  above  forty  thousauil,  and 
thai  the  nundii'r  of  (lersons  concealed  in  difTerent  parts  of  thcM^ountry  was 
about  five  thousand.  In  consequence  of  sonu!  nets  of  violence,  ami  a  re- 
fusal of  redress  on  the  part  of  the  governuieni,  a  British  fleet  was  sent  to 
the  Tagus  (May  4,  18,'H);  but  on  its  nppearanct!  the  required  concessions 
were  made.  In  July,  Migniil  was  obliged  to  sulfer  a  second  hnmiliation 
of  this  nature ;  a  French  Heel  having  forced  the  passage  of  t':  'I'agus, 
and  taken  possessio  of  the  Portunuese  fleet,  in  consequence  oi  the  de- 
mands of  Ihe  French  government,  for  satisfaction  for  nijuries  lo  French 
subjects  cominiiud  by  the  I'orlugues(^  auiliorilies,  not  having  been  coni- 
plieil  with.  In  August,  an  insurrection  of  lliii  troops  broke  out  against 
Miguel.  At  that  tinif:  Don  Pedro  had  arrived  in  Kurope,  having  embarked 
on  board  an  Knglish  siii(i  of  war  in  llii'  spring  of  18.'U,aiid  reaclieil  I'laiice 
in  JuiK!.  From  thence  he  proceeded  lo  Oporlo,  and  iinineiliately  eoin- 
inenced  operali<iiis  for  displacing  Don  Miguel  from  the  throne,  anil  estab- 
lishing Donna  Maria  as  (picen,  under  a  regency.  Previous  to  this,  large 
bodies  of  volunteers  had  einbaikel  from  Hnlain  and  Ireland  in  Ihe  cause 
of  Don  Pedro,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  garrisoned  in  Oporto. 
Don  .Miguel,  meanwhile,  was  not  inaclive,  but  advanced  with  his  adhereiils 
towards  that  city,  which  he  attarkiid  several  times  without  succi'ss;  on 
one  oeiMsion  (September  'Jl,  18:('J),  hs  loss  was  fifteen  hundred  men,  while 
that  of  Don  Pedro  was  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  inimber.  In  July  of 
the  siiiii!  year,  a  naval  battle  took  jilace  between  th»j  fleet  of  Don  Pedro, 
under  the  command  of  \diniral  Napier,  und  that  f}{  Don  Migiiid,  in  which 
th(^  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two  ships  of  71  guns,  a  friaate  of 
6n,  a  store-ship 'if  M,  and  two  sinaMer  vessels.  This  event,  with  olhcr 
ruccessus  of  tli.'   Pe<lroile  parly,  led  to  Miguel's  abandonment  of  iha 
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throne,  consenting  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  kingdom,  on  condition  of 
receiving  an  income  for  life  suit(.d  to  his  rank.  Donna  Maria  da  <;iona 
was  proclaimed  queen  of  Portugal,  and  in  l'^35  was  married  to  the  duke 
of  Leuchtenberg,  son  of  Kugeiie  Beauharnois.  This  prince  died  in  March 
of  the  same  year,  after  having  been  married  about  a  month. 

Don  Pedro  died  a  few  months  after  his  daughter  had  assumed  the  regal 
power ;  but  his  short  reign  was  distinguished  by  two  remarkable  ivcts,  one 
of  which  is  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  the  other  not  less  likely  to  have  an  influence  over  the  religion 
and  social  habits  of  the  people.  By  the  former,  the  abolition  of  the  Oporto 
wine  ('oinpany,  which  was  a  most  injurious  monopoly,  was  efTected,  there- 
by giving  the  grower  a  fair  recompense  for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape,  and  thus  prorlucing  wine  of  a  better  quality  ;  while,  owing  to 
the  competition  of  merchants  who  export  the  wine,  it  could  be  bought  at 
a  lower  jirice.  The  Knglish  being  great  buyers  of  wine,  the  decree  of 
Don  Pedro  was  adviintageons  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Portuguese.  We 
must  not,  however,  forget  to  state,  that  the  young  queen  was  prevailed 
upon,  ill  1838,  to  grant  a  new  charter  of  monopoly  to  the  Oporto  wine 
company  for  twenty  years,  thereby  frustrating  the  benefits  wliicli  were  to 
be  expected  from  its  previous  abolition.  The  other  memorable  act  of  the 
regent  was  '.he  sup|)ression  of  all  the  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  seizure  of  all  lands  belonging  to  them  ;  a  measure  which 
was  considered  as  retaliatory  for  the  assistance  given  to  Don  iMiguel  by 
the  monks,  Ac,  during  the  :"ontest  between  the  ••iva!  brothers.  This 
was,  notwithstanding,  an  act  of  unmerited  sever  for  although  small 

pensions — none  exceeding  fifty  pounds  a  year — weic  ^  anted  to  those  who 
nad  not  openly  avowed  themselves  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  it  was  so 
easy  to  accuse  them  of  having  done  so,  that  ve.y  few  actually  received 
the  pittance.  The  lands  thus  confiscated  were  ordered  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  .-^late;  and  after  the  death  of  Don  Pedro,  the  cortes  divided 
them  into  very  small  lots,  allowing  labouring  people  to  bect.ne  the  pur- 
chasers on  easy  lerins.  The  sale  took  place  in  18l).5,  and  among  the  buy- 
ers were  many  foreigiie'-s,  who  have  settled  in  Portugal  o  ,  these  small 
estates,  and  who,  as  well  as  the  '  irtuguese  peasantry  thu»  .onvertetl  into 
landed  proprietors,  will  be  the  means  of  promoting  industry,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  (U)inforts  of  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  pursue  this  sketch  of  the  histtny  of  Portugal  farthei  ■•'  needless;  for 
though  several  attempts  have  heen  made  to  overturn  the  rxisting  govern- 
ment, and  although  the  political  horizon  wear.s  an  unsedied  aspect,  the 
events  which  have  subsequently  occurred  present  few  features  wori'.v  of 
comment.  The  queen's  second  marriage  with  a  prince  of  the  family  of 
SaxeCoburg  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten;  neither  should  we  omit 
that  Portugal,  so  early  ,ind  so  constantly  foremost  among  the  slave-dealing 
nations  of  Kurope,  has  followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  and  decreed 
its  abolition. 

The  govermnent  of  Portnyal  is  an  nereditary  monarchy,  with  an  u|)per 
and  a  lower  repre.sentativ<  rbamber,  both  of  which  are  elective,  the  fran- 
chise being  vested  in  the  holders  of  a  certain  small  amount  of  fixed  prop- 
erty. The  cortes  meet  and  dissolve  at  specified  periods,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  sovereign,  and  the  latter  has  no  veto  on  a  law  passed 
twice  by  both  houses,  Kach  province  has  a  governor,  to  whom  the  detailn 
of  its  government  are  enirusted,  but  great  abuses  exist  in  almost  every 
departmeni,  bi.':i.  in  the  judicial  and  administrative  branches,  the  imule 
quacy  of  the  salaries  leading  to  the  acceplan-;e  of  bribes.  And  with  regard 
to  the  prevalence  of  crime,  it  may  be  truly  .laid,  that  so  ciMumon  is  assas- 
emation,  and  so  numerous  are  thefts,  (hat  the  law  and  the  police  are  im 
potent  alike  to  se(  urc  either  properly  or  life. 

The  PortDguest  language  difTers  but  'itfte  from  the  Spanish;  at  :l,  iu 
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Soutlicy's  "Peiiinsulir  War,'  the  author  says,  "aJd  hypocrisy  to  a  Span- 
ianl's  vices,  ,ind  you  have  the  Portuguese  eharactar."  But  we  are  inel'ned 
to  think  iiiin  slanderous.  The  fifteenth  century  was  the  era  of  the  heroic 
age  in  I'ortiiijal,  at  which  time  its  literature  vied  with  the  Spanish;  at 
present,  the  Italian  opera  is  the  chief  attraction  in  Lisbon.  Though  Por- 
tugal has  lost  Brazil,  she  still  retains  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Cape  de  Verd. 
and  f.iinea  islands;  the  settlements  of  Angola  and  Mozambique,  in  At 
rica ,  and  those  of  Goa,  Dilli,  Macao,  &c.,  in  Asia. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    GERMANY. 


[AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE,  GERMAN  STATES,  &c.] 

Fr:  M  all  that  can  be  collected  of  the  early  history  of  Germany,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  many  petty  nations  and  principalities,  some 
governed  by  kings  whose  power  was  limited,  others  by  sucli  as  were  ab- 
Bolulc;  some  of  their  princes  wenj  elective,  and  others  hereditary;  and 
•ionie  arislocratical  and  democratical  governments  were  also  found  amoiig 
them.  3Iany  of  these  states  and  kingdoms  freque;.i,'i^  united  unJir  one 
head  or  general,  both  in  their  offensive  and  defensive  wars.  This  was  the 
state  of  tiie  Germans  before  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  At 
that  time  the  children  went  naked,  and  the  men  hung  the  skin  of  some 
wild  beaht  upon  their  shoulders,  fastening  it  with  a  thong;  and  persons  of 
the  best  quiility  wore  only  a  little  woolen  mantle,  or  a  coat  without  sleeves. 
Their  usual  bed  was  the  ground,  a  little  straw,  with  the  ski'.s  of  wolves 
or  bears.  Their  food  was  bread,  meat,  butter,  and  fruit,  as  at  present,  and 
their  drink,  water,  milk,  and  beer;  for  in  those  early  ages  they  were 
Btraiigers  to  the  use  of  wine.  They  were  accustomed  to  convivial  ''iiter- 
tainments,  sitting  in  a  semi-circle,  with  the  master  of  the  family  in  llie 
middle,  and  the  rest  on  the  right  ami  left,  according  to  their  quality;  hut 
to  these  feii.sts  no  women  were  iwlniitted,  nor  a  son  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  They  exprefised  an  extraordinary  regard  for  morality,  and  were 
very  strict  in  divine  worship,  choosing  their  priests  out  of  the  nobility. 
who  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  moral  philosophy  and  physics,  and 
were  usually  called  to  councils  of  state.  Women,  we  are  told,  were  like- 
wise admitted  lo  the  priestly  office,  and  lioth  the  one  and  the  other  wert 
treated  with  tiie  most  proff.und  respect  by  the  laity.  The  doctrine  of 
transmigration  prevailed  in  Germany ;  they  believed  that  departed  souls, 
when  they  had  left  these  bodies,  animated  other  creatures  ;  and,  according 
as  they  behaved  in  this  life,  were  happy  or  miserable.  Cluverius  observes, 
that  they  worshiped  the  sun  with  sinli  devotion,  that  they  seemed  to  ac- 
kiu)wle(lge  that  planet  as  the  '  upreme  (Jod,  and  to  it  dedicated  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  They  also  worslilped  Woden,  or  Guihin,  after  wlioin  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week  wa  ?  called  Wednesday.  It  is  said  that  this  word 
Godan,  bee. lining  afterwan'.s  contracted  into  God,  '.he  Germans  mid  Eiig- 
listi  gave  tiial  name  to  the  Deity.  They  also  worshiped  the  god  Faranes, 
the  .-^a me  with  Mie  Danish  'I'lmr,  the  Thunderer,  from  whom  our  Thursday 
ici.'*  its  name.  'I"he  iroddess  Freia,  or  Venus,  irave  her  name  to  Friday 
and  Tuisco,  thf  same  with  Mars,  gave  name  lo  Tuesday. 
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Like  the  ancient  Britons,  they  pei formed  their  sacrifices  in  groves,  the 
oak  being  usually  chosen  for  an  altar ;  and,  instead  of  a  temple,  they 
erected  an  arbour  made  of  the  boughs  of  the  oak  and  beech.  The  priests, 
as  well  as  the  sacrifice,  were  always  crowned  witii  wreaths  of  oak,  or  of 
some  other  sacred  tree.  They  sacrificed  not  only  beasts,  but  men  ;  and 
these  human  sacrifices  were  taken  from  among  their  slaves  or  malefactors. 
Their  belief  that  their  souls  should  animate  other  bodies  after  death,  it  is 
said,  made  them  fearless  of  danger,  and  upon  extraordinary  occasions  they 
made  no  scruple  of  sacrificing  their  own  lives.  They  burnt  their  dead 
bodies,  and,  having  gathered  up  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  fuiieial  pile, 
buried  tiieni  together ;  at  the  funerals  of  the  great,  warlike  exercises  were 
exhibited  with  all  the  rude  pageantry  of  barbaric  splendour,  and  songs  were 
sung  in  memory  of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  deceased. 

These  were  the  manners  of  the  (lerinaiis,  before  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  who  met  witli  such  resistance,  that  they  were  contented  with 
making  the  lituiie  and  the  Danube  the  boundaries  of  their  conquests ;  they 
accordingly  built  fortresses,  and  stationed  garrisons  on  the  banks  of  both 
those  rivers,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  what  they  termed  the  barbarous 
nations;  but  within  about  a  hundred  years  after  Coiistaiitine  the  Great, 
the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Alemaiiiii,  and  other  (ierniaii  nations,  broke 
tiirough  those  boundaries,  passed  tiie  Rhine,  and  dispossessed  the  Ron:ans 
of  all  *iaul,  Rliiciia,  and  Noricun),  whiih  they  shared  among  thcmseves; 
b'.'.t  the  Franks  prevailing  over  the  rest,  at  length  established  their  empire 
over  all  modern  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  under  tlie  conduct  of  Chailo 
magne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  'i'his  celebrated  man  was  crowned  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  IIL  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  Christmas-day,  800,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Nicephorus,  at  that  time 
emperor  of  the  Fast,  attended  at  the  coronation ;  and  these  princes  agreed 
tiiat  tlie  slate  of  Venice  should  serve  as  the  limit  to  each  empire.  Charle- 
magne now  exercised  all  the  authority  of  the  Ciesais;  the  whole  country 
from  Benevento  to  Bayonne,  and  I'rom  Bayonne  to  Bavaria,  acknowledging 
his  power. 

The  Germins  had  previously  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  one 
W iiified,  m  FiifzHshinan,  who  also  collected  them  in  towns,  and  thus  in- 
troduced the  (  hinents  of  civilization  among  them.  The  Saxons  were 
made  Christians  by  Charlemagne,  after  a  long  and  bloody  warfaro. 

After  the  deaili  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  his  son 
and  successor,  the  empire  was  divided  between  liie  four  sons  of  Louis; 
Loihaire  was  emperor;  Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine;  Louis,  kinjj  of  (ier- 
niany  ;  and  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France.  This  partition  was  a  con- 
tinual source  of  discontent  among  the  parties.  The  Frencli  enjoyed  tiie 
empire  under  eight  emperors,  until  the  year  912,  when  Louis  III.,  the  last 
prince  of  the  race  of  (Jharlemagne,  dying  without  male  issue,  Conrad, 
count  of  Frauconia,  son-in-law  to  Louis,  was  elected  emperor,  imt  was 
not  acknowledged  in  Italy  nor  in  France.  The  reign  of  Conrad  produced 
no  change  whatever  ill  (iermany;  but  it  was  about  this  period  that  the 
German  bishops  fixed  themselves  in  the  possession  of  their  (icfs ;  and 
many  cities  began  to  enjoy  the  right  of  natural  liberty  ;  following  ihe  ex- 
ample of  the  cities  of  Italy,  soine  bought  these  right.s  of  their  lords,  and 
others  procured  them  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Questions  airccting  the 
general  interests  of  the  (Jermanic  body  were  determined  in  a  diet,  con- 
sisliiig  of  til"  emperor,  the  electors,  and  the  representatives  of  the  princes, 
and  of  the  free  (dties.  There  were  also  minor  diets  in  the  different  cities 
or  divisions  of  tin  eni|)ire.  it  inn  v.  iiowever,  be  proper  to  incntion  in  this 
place,  that  the  constitution  of  the  empire  has  undergone  a  total  chancre, 
rh-'re  is  no  emperor  of  Germany  ;  ihe  title  is  sunk  in  that  of  einper(.r"of 
Austria,  which  that  sovereign  holds  by  inheritance,  not  elee'tion.  The 
ecchsiiistical  electorates  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  secular  princca. 
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Hohciiiia  is  milled  to  Austria;  the  palatinate  has  disappeared  ;  Saxony  is 
given  to  tiie  kinijdoin  of  Prussia,  formerly  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg; 
ami  the  elec^torates  of  Hanover  and  Bavaria  are  also  converted  into  king- 
donis.     Most  of  these  changes  are  the  work  of  the  late  wars. 

Conrad  was  succeeded  by  Henry,  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  on  liis  death- 
bed he  recommended  to  the  states.  And  in  Henry  II.  the  male  race  of 
the  Saxon  kings  and  emperors  ended,  in  1024.  The  states  thftn  elected 
Conrad  H.,  who,  by  means  of  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  annexed 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  the  empire,  rendered  Poland  subject  to  his 
dominion,  and,  in  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  appoinled  the  river  iMder  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Oerman  empire.  Henry  III.  is  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful  and  absolute  of  the  German  emperors.  He  deposed  three 
popes  who  had  set  up  against  each  other,  and  supported  a  fourth  against 
them  ;  from  which  time  tiie  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair  was  always  inti- 
mated to  the  eniiM'ror,  and  it  became  an  established  form  for  him  to  send 
a  deputation  to  Rome,  requesting  that  a  new  pope  might  be  elected. 
Henry  IV.,  his  son,  was,  however,  put  under  the  ban  by  the  pope,  Greg- 
ory VII.,  and  his  subjects  and  son  excited  to  rebel  against  him ;  on  which 
he  was  deposed  by  the  states.  Henry  V.  succeeded  his  father,  but  was 
obliged  to  ntnoutice  all  pretensions  to  the  investiture  of  bishoprics, 
which  had  been  claimed  by  his  ancestors ;  and  in  him  became  extinct  the 
male  line  of  the  Frank  emperors.  Upon  this  the  pope  caused  Loiharius, 
duke  of  Sa.xony.  to  be  ('lected ;  but  he  was  not  acknowledged  by  all  Ger- 
many for  their  sovereign  till  after  a  ten  years'  war.  Frederic  1..  who  be- 
came emperor  in  1152,  effectually  exercised  his  sovereignty  over  the  see 
of  Rome,  by  virtue  of  his  coronation  at  Aries,  reserving"  also  his  do- 
minion over  that  kingdom,  and  obliging  Poland  to  pay  him  tribute  and 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  To  him  succeeded  Henry  VI.,  Philip  III., 
and  Oltio  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  being  deposed  by  the  pope,  was  succeeded 
by  Frederic  II.,  whom  historians  extol  for  his  learning,  wisdom  and  res- 
olution; he  was  five  times  excommunicated  by  three  popes,  but  prevailed 
80  far  against  Pope  Gregory  IX.  as  to  depose  him  from  the  papal  chair. 
These  continual  contests  between  him  and  the  popes  gave  rise  to  the 
two  famous  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines;  the  former  adhering 
to  the  papal  see,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperors. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  empire  was  rent  asun- 
der by  factions,  each  of  wliicli  supported  a  particular  candidate  for  the 
imperial  dignity ;  these  were  William,  earl  of  Holland,  Henry  of  Tliurin- 
gia,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  HI.  of  England  ;  and 
Ali)honso,  king  of  Castile.  At  this  time  the  great  officers  of  the  house- 
hold laid  claim  to  a  right  of  electing  the  empiTor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
princes  and  great  tovns,  or  without  consulting  any  other  members  of  the 
empire  ;  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire  served  to  confirm  to  tlnMii  this 
claim  ;  and  Gregory  X.,  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  chiiir  at  Rome, 
either  considering  such  claim  as  valid,  or  desirous  of  rendering  it  so,  di- 
rected a  bull  to  those  great  officers,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  exhort 
them  to  choose  an  emperor,  and  by  that  means  to  end  the  troubles  in 
Germany.  From  that  time  they  have  been  considered  as  the  sole  elect- 
ors ;  and  their  right  to  this  privilege  was  established  beyond  all  contro- 
versy in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  by  the  glorious  constitution  known  by 
the  title  of  the  golden  hull,  published  in  the  year  1.357,  which  d(^rreed 
that  the  territories  by  virtue  of  which  the  great  offices  were  held,  should 
descend  to  the  heirs-male  forever,  in  pc-petual  entail,  entire  and  indi- 
visible. 

Germany  began  to  recover  from  its  distracted  state  m  the  year  1273, 
when  Count  Kodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, was  advanced  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Charles  IV.  of  the  Austrian 
family  lived  to  see  his  son  VVenzel,  or  Wenceslaus,  elected  kii'g  of  the 
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Romans.  This  prince,  wlio  was  tlie  fonrili  son  of  Cliarlos,  at  lis  falher's 
desire  suiiceeded  to  the  empire ;  but,  being  dissohite  and  cruel,  was  de- 
posed, after  he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years.  Cliarles  was  s.u<'cet>ded 
by  three  other  princes,  whose  reigns  were  short;  at  length,  in  1411,  Si- 
gismund  was  unanimously  chosen  emperor,  and  in  1414  he  proclaimed  a 
general  council  to  be  held  at  Constance,  in  which  three  popes  were  de- 
posed and  a  new  one  was  set  up.  At  tliis  counci!  the  reformers,  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  condemned  and  burnt,  although  the 
emperor  had  granted  tin  m  a  passport,  and  was  engaged  in  honour  and 
conscience  for  their  safe  return  to  their  country ;  which  so  exasperated 
the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  that  they  raised  a  formidable  army,  and  under 
the  conduct  of  Zisca,  their  general,  defeated  his  forces  in  fourteen  bat- 
tles. Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  sonin-law  to  the  emperor  Sigismnnd, 
was  chosen  emperor  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  and  reigned  fifty-three 
years.  His  son  IMaximilian  was  ciiosen  king  of  the  Romans  during  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  obtained  from  the  pope  the  imperial 
crown.     During  his  reign  the  empire  was  divided  into  ten  circles. 

Charles  V.,  surnained  the  Great,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  and 
grandson  to  Maximilian,  was  elected  emperor  in  1519.  He  caused  Lu- 
ther's do(;trine  to  be  condemned,  and  in  his  reign  the  disciples  of  that 
great  reformer  obtained  the  name  of  Prolcslants,  from  their  protesting 
igainst  a  decree  of  the  imperial  diet  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  He  is 
said  to  hav(!  been  victorious  in  seventy  battles ;  he  had  the  pope  and 
French  king  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Africa, 
ivhere  he  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  but  was  disgrtced  in  the  war 
fi\\.\\  the  fiinitical  slates.  He  ^.ompelled  the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  miide  war  on  tin-  i)rotestlnt  princes,  and  took  tlie  elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  prisoners;  but,  after  a  reigic  of  thirty- 
sight  years,  he  resigned  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  the 
Hingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son,  Philip  H.,  himself  retiring  to  liie  convent 
of  nt.  Juste,  in  Spain.  Tlie  abdication  of  this  prince  left  the  power  of 
the  princes  of  tiermany  more  firm.  The  house  of  Austria  w;i.s  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  reigned  in  Spain,  and  which,  by  the  con- 
queets  in  the  New  World,  had  become  much  superior,  in  power  iind 
riches,  to  the  Austrian  branch.  Ferdinand  I.,  successor  to  Cliarles  V., 
had  great  possessions  in  Germiiny  ;  Upper  Hungary,  which  he  also  pos- 
sessed, could  afford  him  little  more  than  the  support  of  the  troops  neces- 
sary to  make  head  against  the  Turks;  Bohemia  seemed  to  bear  the  yoke 
with  regret ;  and  Livonia,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  empire, 
was  now  detached  and  joined  to  Poland. 

Ferdinand  L  distinguished  himself  by  establishing  the  aulic  council  of 
the  empire ;  he  was  a  peaceful  prince,  and  used  to  assign  a  part  of  each 
day  to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  people.  Maximilian  IL,  and  his  son, 
Rodolph  II.,  were  each  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  but  the  latter  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a  successor  to  be  chosen  in  his  lifetime. 
Under  IMaximilian  H.,  as  under  Ferdinand  L,  Lombardy  was  not,  in  ef- 
feet,  in  the  power  of  Germany  ;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  appertain- 
ing rather  to  an  ally  than  a  vassal.  During  this  time  the  legislative 
authority  resided  always  in  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
of  the  imperial  power ;  and  this  authority  was  in  its  greatest  vigour. 
when  the  chief  of  the  empire  had  not  diminished  his  power  by  iiicrcasin'^ 
that  of  the  princes.  Rodolph  H.  found  these  obstacles  to  his  authority, 
and  the  empire  became  more  weak  in  his  hands.  The  philosuphy,  or 
rather  the  effeminacy,  of  this  prince,  who  possessed  particular  virtues, 
but  not  those  of  a  sovereign,  occasioned  many  fermentations.  Lulher- 
anism  had  already  spread  itself  in  Germany  for  the  space  of  a  century ; 
princes,  kings,  cities  and  nations,  had  embraced  this  doctrine.  In  vain 
Charles  V.  and  his  successors  had  endeavoured  ♦o  stop  its  progniss :  it 
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manifested  itself  more  and  more  every  day,  lill  at  loiiKlli  It  hroka  iili 
bounds,  and  menaced  Germany  with  a  general  war.  ili'iiry  IV.  Iiiivlii)! 
nullified  the  measures  of  the  party  formed  against  the  liou«i<  <tf  Aihlflti, 
tlie  protestanls  and  catholics  appeared  reciprtically  lo  feiir  •'in'h  tilhi'ii 
and  liosiilities  ceased  after  the  taking  ofJuliers.  Oernnmy,  however, 
continued  to  be  divided  into  two  parties.  The  first,  whiidi  WiiN  umuiciI 
tlie  angelic  union,  hid  for  its  cliief  the  elector  iiaialine,  iMUli'd  In  wliciiM 
were  all  the  protesiant  princes,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  niiperiiil  eiiieN, 
The  second  was  c.-dled  tiie  catholic  league,  at  the  head  of  which  WiiH  llm 
duke  of  Havana.  The  |)Oi)e  and  king  of  Spain  jiuned  thiMnnelveH  In  ihin 
party;  and  it  was  further  strengthened  hy  the  eliicdn'of  Suxoiiy,  iind  ilii' 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt;  the  first  becausi^  he  wan  jeiihniN  of  llie 
elector  pahitine,  ai.d  the  latter  because  he  had  his  liarlieidar  reiiNonN  I'or 
keejiMig  lair  with  the  emperor.  Hodolpli  died  m  llil'.'.  The  eleeliirx, 
after  an  interregnum  of  some  months,  bestowed  lint  empire  nil  ihe  ineji. 
duke  .Alalti.ias,  brother  to  the  late  emperor.  'I'his  prmce  hml  alreiely 
mounted  the  thniiu's  of  Hungary  and  Hohemia,  as  a  (rn  nd  li»  Ihe  piolefd- 
ant  cause.  Hut  he  had  no  sooner  ascended  tli(!  im|i'Mial  ihrone,  thiiit  lie 
laid  aside  Ihe  mask  and  renounced  the  reformeil  ridiKum.  It  wai"  hiiI 
lontr  before  he  r<'ceive(i  the  proper  re\' ard  of  his  disNnnnlulioii.  /\i,  t 
ruption  being  made  into  Hungary  hy  tlie  Turks,  he  up|)lK:d  tu  ilie  pintCDl- 
ants  lor  succour,  who  refused  him  assistance. 

In  l(Jl!i  .Matthias  died,  leaving  no  issue.  The  i)r(ileHianl  party  iiNcd  \U 
ntinosi  endeavors  to  prevent  the  (Mupire  from  family,  imo  Ihe  haiid»<  ol  a 
catholic  prliii-e,  especially  one  of  the  hons(>  of  Austria  (  nolwiilndiiiii'iMK 
which,  Ferdinand  H.,  i-onsin  to  the  late  einpenn-,  was  i  lecied,  ami  liir  a 
time  he  was  the  most  liap|)y  as  wcjras  Ihe  most  powerful  inonat'eli  ni 
Euitipe ;  not  so  much  from  his  persona'  etforls  or  ahiiilieH,  iin  h'oiii  llm 
great  success  of  his  generals,  Walsiejn  and  Tilly.  The  pov\er  ol  .\ie« 
tria  menaced  equally  the  catholj(  s  and  the  proleHlaiils,  and  the  Mliirin 
spread  itself  even  to  Home.  The  pope  Ihounht  it  advisable  lo  mule  Willi 
France,  jnorder  to  check  the  ;;rov\  iiig  power  of  Angina.  IVeiicli  yojd, 
and  the  eiiirealies  of  the  [iroteMtaiits,  hroiighl  into  lhl^i  conliileracv  Ibh- 
lavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  ilie  only  monarch  uf  hin  d,iv  who  Imd 
the  smallest  |iretensioii  to  the  nine -/i  a  hero.  The  arrival  id'  I  iiinliiMii 
in  (ierinany  cliaii!ied  the  face  oi  atVairs  in  Fumpe.  In  lit  II  he  umiieil 
the  batth' of  Neipsle,  defeating  d'eneral  Tilly.  Mmii\  id  the  ncv  niiiiMCii* 
vres  introiliiced  nt  thai  tiini'  by  the  Swedish  nuiiianti  inio  the  art  of  war, 

are  even  now  practised  by  .nosi    jftlie  I'^nropean  pnwern,  iind  iii vicein 

rd  by  milil.try  iiK  II  chef  (I'leuvres  in  military  art.  I'erdiiiaiid,  iii  Mil,', 
had  neiirly  lost  Hungary,  lloheniia,  and  the  ein|iire  ;  but  Iiim  ;{ooi|  lorliiiii' 
savi'ilhim;  his  enemy,  linstaviis  ,\  hdplnis,  was  killcil  in  the  tuiiile  nf 
Liil/.cn,  in  the  midst  of  victory.  Tin  lioiise  of  Austria,  wliieli  liiid  •iiiiiK 
miller  the  arms  (d'  Adidphns,  now  felt  new  spiriiis,  ami  mih ceedcil  m  de- 
taching the  most  powr>-ful  princes  )|  the  empire  from  the  a'  lunee  iif 
Sweden.  Theses  vietorimis  troops,  ahaiidinied  by  their  allien  ami  ',  pimd 
of  tlx'ir  king,  were  healei>  at  Nordlmui  ii .  and  altliini|{li  more  bMliimiii' 
afterwards,  they  were  less  h  :ired  than  whei  midi'r  <iii"lavnM, 

Ferd,  land  II.  died  al  this  i  onjniictnre,   iie   cli   all  his  doiniiiionK  lo  In* 

Koii  Fenlniainl  III.     In  the  reign  of  this  ,irii ll eh  bralnl   treiil\  nj 

VVest|ihalia  was  solemnly  sjiined  at  MmiHl"r  Oi  tobcr  JIth,  liil  *,  it  wan 
(he  basis  of  all  sii'     'ipient  Irealies,  and  is  esieenied  iin  the  Iniid.iniiel.M 

law  of  tl injure.      .1  was  by  this  treal\  that  iie  |uarreUot  Ilie  enipeiiUN 

and  llic  primes  of  the  empire,  whiidi  had  siibsiMli'd  ta-ww  Imiidred  >cini<, 
and  tlie  disputes  abiiiit  religiun  (ailhoui;h  of  less  ihiraiion,  mil  Ii'k><  dun 
genius),  were  leMiiiiialed.  liermany  appeared  n  leiover  inxeniililv  il^ 
lo-iHis  ;  the  fields  were  cnUivated,  and  Ihe  eitiei  ret.nili  l.i  npold,  llm 
■un  of  F  ;rdiimiid,  succeeded.     Ilia  first  war  wui  very  uiiluiluiiulti,  aihI  ho 
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rcpeived  the  law  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  The  interior  of  Germany 
was  not  materiHlly  injured ;  but  the  frontiers,  on  the  side  of  the  Uliii>e« 
suffered  considerably.  Fortune  was  less  unequal  in  the  secoiui  war,  pro- 
duced by  the  league  of  Augsburg;  Germany,  Kngland,  Spain,  Savoy,  and 
Sweden,  against  France.  Tliis  war  ended  with  the  peace  of  Kyswick, 
which  deprived  Louis  XIV.  of  Strasburg. 

Tlie  third  war  was  tiie  most  fortunate  for  Leopold,  and  for  Germany; 
when  Louis  XIV.  had  considerably  increasiMl  his  power;  wiien  he  gov- 
erned Spain  under  the  name  of  his  grandson ;  when  liis  armies  not  only 
possessed  the  Netherlands,  and  IJavaria,  but  were  in  the  lieail  of  Italy 
utid  Germany.  The  battle  of  lliiciistiidt,  in  IT'M,  cliaiiged  the  scene,  and 
ivery  (ilace  lie  had  acquired  was  lost.  Leopold  died  the  f()llo\viii«  year, 
with  the  reputation  of  benig  tlie  most  powerful  emperor  since  Charles  the 
Fifth.  The  reign  of  .loseph  I.,  his  son,  wa.s  yet  more  .successful  than  that 
of  Leopold.  The  gold  of  Fnglaiid  and  llollami,  the  victories  of  I'rincc 
Eugene  iinii  the  duke  of  .Marlborough,  and  his  good  fortune,  reiuiered  him 
almost  absuliiie.  lie  put  lo  the  ban  of  the  (Miiiini!  I  lie  electors  of  liavaria 
and  Cologne,  iiartizans  of  France,  and  took  possession  of  their  doinmions. 
Joseph  (lied  in  1711,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Cliarlcs  \  1. 
AitJKMigh  piiwerl'iil  as  he  was,  by  the  possession  of  all  Hungary,  of  thi) 
Milanese,  of  Maiilua,  of  Naples,  and  of  .Sicily,  and  the  nine  piovliices  ol 
the  Low  ('oinilnes.  iiiid  tlie  llourishing  stale  of  his  hereditary  (icnnaii  do- 
minions, he  was  obliged  to  si<iii,  on  receiving  the  imperial  eroun,  an 
obligalion  lo  conserve  and  augment  ihe  rights  of  the  (jerinaiiic  body. 
The  empire  vas  traiupiil  and  llourishing  under  the  last  em|ieic)!'  m'  llie 
house  of  Austria.  The  war  ef  171ii,  against  the  Turks,  was  prim  ipally  on 
the  I'rontier.s  of  the  Oltoman  territory,  and  tt^rminaled  gloriously.  ("<ci- 
niany  liad  changed  lis  face  during  the  limes  of  Leopold  and  Joseph;  but, 
in  the  ii'ign  of  Charles  W.  It  may  He  said  to  have  arrived  almost  at  per- 
fection. Previous  to  tins  e|)ocli,  ilie  arts  were  uncultivated;  scarcely  a 
house  was  \,ell  built,  and  inaiuifaetureH  of  fine  articles  unknown;  the 
thiriy  years'  war  had  ruined  all, 

The  alViiirs  of  (Jhailes  -vcre  uniformly  successful  until  ITPii.  The  cel- 
ebrated vi  Mories  of  I'nnce  Kugene  over  ilie  Turks  at  Temeswar,  and  lU 
Uelgraile,  siciired  llie  frontiers  of  Hungary  fri. in  molestation;  and  Italy 
became  safe  in  const  >iueni'e  of  Iton  Carlos,  son  of  l'hili,<  V..  having  con- 
Benlcd  to  become  Ins  vast  ..I.  Hut  these  prosperities  had  their  lerinmatioii. 
Charles,  liy  his  credit  in  Fairope,  and  in  conjunclion  with  Russia,  emieav- 
oured  to  procnri'  the  crown  of  I'olaiid  for  Augustus  111, elector  of  Sa.xony. 
The  Freiicli,  who  supported  Stanislaus,  had  the  advantage,  and  St;iiiis|aiis 
was  elected  king.  Don  C  tIos  being  (h'clared  king  of  Napl.s,  afier  lht> 
battle  of  llitoiilo,  took  possession  also  in  !?"■').  Charles,  to  ontaiii  jieace, 
renoiiiici  d  the  two  kingdoms,  and  dismeinbcred  the  .Miiain'se  in  favour  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  New  misfortunes  alllicied  him  in  Ins  lalter  years. 
Having  declared  wiir  against  the  Turks  in  17:(7,  his  iirmies  were  dclcit.'d, 
and  a  dis.ilvanlagcouH  |)i>ace  was  Kie  coiiseipience.  Helgr.ide,  Temeswar 
Orsovii,  and  all  the  coinitrv  between  the  Danube  and  the  Saave,  were  cedrd 
to  the  Turks,  lie  dird  broken-hearted,  in  171(1.  The  death  of  Clmrlcs 
pli;ii','ed  Kurope  in  one  general  and  ruinous  war.  Hy  tlie  "pragmauu 
B.iiiction,"  wiiich  lie  had  sigiird,  and  which  was  gu.iranteed  by  Fraure, 
Ihe  ail  h-duchess  Maria  Theresa,  his  eldest  daughter,  had  been  iiameil  as 
In  iri'ss  to  ill  his  possessions.  This  princess  married,  in  17:ii;,  Fraiicid 
Sicplii  11,  hist  (hike  oi'  Lorraine  She  solicited  the  iiniierial  throne  for  her 
husliaiid,  ai"l  sued  for  Ihe  inherilance  of  her  fatliiT  I'liey  were  i'ntlidis 
puted  by  Ihe  (■!(  cioi  of  liavaria,  who,  supjiorled  by  llui  arms  of  Kruiieo, 
wan  eleciPd  emperor,  in  X'H'i. 

('Imrlc»  VU.  died  m  »71,'>,  and  was  siiceeedetl  by  Francis  I  .the  Inmband 
of  Mariu  Therciia.    He  died  m  1705,  and  watt  nuccueded  by  liis  eldest  sun, 
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'oaeph  II.,  who  had  bopii  plected  kii'g  of  tlic  RoiiiiiiLs  the  preceding  yeai 
When  Ihi.s  prince  attanied  to  th(  iinpcriiil  dignity,  he  was  considered  at 
distinguished  by  a  steady  and  active  attention  to  every  department  of  gov- 
<  rnnient;  and  he  actually  introduced  a  variety  of  bold  and  salutary  reformf 
111  the  state.  \  noble  liberality  of  mind,  and  enlarged  views  of  pcditics, 
were  impnttMl  to  him  when  he  rendered  the  condition  of  tlie  lower  orders 
of  men  in  Ins  hereditary  dominions  less  wretched  and  servile,  by  alleviat- 
ing that  <'nitl  vassalage  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  feudal  lordf^  of  the 
soil ;  while  a  free  and  unreserved  toleraiion  was  granted  to  all  sects  and 
denomiiiaiions  of  (-hrisiiaiis ;  but  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  a  more 
full  developeinent  of  his  character,  in  v.'hich,  activity  without  efficiency, 
enacting  laws  and  abrogating  them,  forming  great  designs  and  lermiiialing 
thciii  in  mean  concessions,  appeared  conspieuous.  On  the  death  of  the 
elector  of  liavaria,  in  1777,  the  emperor  laid  claim  to  a  eonsiderable  jiart 
of  that  clei-torate,  founded  on  a  vague  rigiil  wliicb  iiad  been  set  np,  but 
not  contended  for,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  I-I-Tj,  by  ili(>em[)eror  Sigismund. 
Till'  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  Urandeiiburgli,  opposed  these  preten- 
sions, on  the  ground  of  pr'ilci'ting  the  ein|)ire  in  its  rights,  iirivileges,  and 
territorial  possessioiis,  ag;iiiisl  all  encroachments  upon,  or  diminutions  of 
tlu'in;  but  tlie  emperor  not  being  induced  by  negotiation  to  relinquish  his 
designs,  in  1778  tlic  two  most  powerful  nionarchs  in  Kurope  lc<l  their  for- 
midable armies  in  person,  to  decide  the  dispute  by  arms  ;  nearly  half  a 
iniilion  (if  nieii  a|ipf  ariiig  in  the  field,  to  fight  for  a  territory  which  wnuM 
have  been  dc.irly  purchased  at  the  sum  ex|)ended  on  one  year's  snpp<irt  of 
those  vast  aniiies — so  litile  is  tlic  am'.iition  of  princes  regulated  by  the  in- 
trinsic «ortli  id'  ibc  object  at  winch  they  aim  !  The  kingdom  of  Hidicinia 
was  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  greatest  generajs  of  the  age  commanded  ; 
as,  .Marshal  Couiil  l,aiidolin.  on  thtt  side  of  .Austria;  Prince  Henry  ol 
Prussia,  and  the  hereditary  prince  (aflerw.irds  duke)  of  P)riinswick,  on  the 
side  of  I'riissia.  The  horrors  and  th<'  ecl.it  of  war  were  ilien  e.\pecled  to 
be  revived,  in  all  their  tn'inendoiis  pomp,  but  the  canipaign  was  closed 
without  any  general  action,  or  any  brilliant  event  whatever;  and  during 
the  fidlinviiig  wiiilcr  the  courts  of  Pelersbiirgli  and  Versailles  inleriiosing 
their  good  ddiees  lo  make  nji  tin  breach,  terms  of  peace  were  soon  ad- 
'ustcil  at  TocIkii,  in  .Viislri  in  Silesia.  The  territory  aeiiniri'd  to  the  house 
of  Anstriii  liy  vrtiie  id'  this  treaty  extends  alunil  seventy  Hnglish  miles, 
and  111  breailili  is  aliniit  li.ilf  that  space.  The  court  of  Vienna,  being  thus 
put  into  piissesMon  (if  this  terriiory,  renounced,  in  the  fullest  and  most  ex- 
plicit t(riiis,  all  other  el  inns  wliaiiver  on  the  electorate,  by  which  every 
latent  spark  tliat  might  kindle  fnliirc  cinilcnlions  and  wars  w.is  supposed 
lo  be  I  xtinguished.  In  the  year  17'^!,  the  court  of  \'ieiina  endeavoured 
to  procure  hn  ilie  ar<diilukc  .Maximilian,  brother  to  the  em|ieroi,  the  idee- 
lion  to  a  participation  of  the  seeuhii  liishoprics  of  f'olognc  and  Minister, 
togclber  with  the  n  versiini  of  the  furiiier.  this  measure  was  strcnnoiisly 
opposcil  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  rcm<mstralcd  against  it  to  the  reign 
iiig  (dcctiir,  and  lo  the  chapters,  in  whom  the  right  of  t  lection  is  lod^'ed ; 
bill  no!  withst  Hiding  the  power  of  the  prince  who  thus  interposed,  the  Ikmish 
of  Austri.i  cairicd  its  (loinl.  After  this  the  views  of  the  emperor  were 
directed  to  Mie  restoraiinn  of  the  coinmcrce  furinerly  carrii d  on  by  the 
ancient  city  of  Antwerp;  aiwl  also  lo  invite  forem  ships  lo  the  port  of 
Osltinl,  by  which  he  hoped  lo  render  the  Auslri.in  Netherlands  llonrishiiiH 
and  'ipiileiit  ;  nor  was  he  less  attenilNc  to  abridge  the  jiower  of  the  clergy 
and  the  anihoriiy  of  the  idinrcli  of  Home,  in  every  pari  of  Ins  '.«  ■  iitarv 
doiniiiions, 

Josi  |di  II.  died  Kebnmry  20,  ]7'tlt,  in  the  I'hli  year  of  his  age,  iind  wiii 
miceeeded  by  Ins  brother,  l.eopidd  II.,  then  grand  duke  of  Tiisyany,  who 
becaiiie  emperor  of  (Jerin.in\-,  and  king  of   Mung.iry  and  llid.cmi  i.      Tliii" 
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'over  of  peac,*,  he  was  pompelled  to  wage  war  with  the  French  republic: 
while  lic  .law  liis  sisCer,  the  queen  of  Kranee,  degraded  from  her  raiiK, 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  in  continual  danger  of  an  untimely  end ;  but 
death  closed  his  eyes  upon  these  conflictive  scenes  in  March,  1791,  five 
nioiiihs  after  his  advanceiijent,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Fran 
cis  had  no  sooiisr  been  declared  emperor,  than  he  joined  in  the  iiostiiities 
carrving  on  against  France,  on  account  of  his  hereditary  states,  as  well 
as  tile  empire.  He  soon  lobt  the  Netherlands  ;  and  the  empire  all  its 
territory  west  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy  followed 
in  1797'.  The  progress  of  the  French  arms  was  arrested  only  by  the  treaty 
of  Caiiipo  Forniio.  A  congress  was  afterwards  held  at  Rastadt,  which 
continued  sitting  for  many  months,  and  at  length  broke  up  without  pro- 
curing [leace.  During  the  year  17!);)  ihe  Austrians,  joined  by  the  lUissians 
under  .Suwarrow,  penetrated  into  Italy,  and  deprived  the  French  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  coni|uests  acciuire.l  iiy  Ihe  military  skill  of  Duniparte. 

Ill  1801),  Bonaparte  having  returned  fuin  Fgypl,  raised  an  army,  and 
crossed  the  Alps,  with  a  view  to  reeoser  Italy,  lost  in  his  absence. 
Forlime  favoured  his  arms,  and  all  the  possessions  of  Francis  f(dl  into  his 
hands  by  the  famous  battle  of  Marengo.  I'iodmont  also  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  was,  with  Parma,  Placentia,  .iiid  gome  imperial  liefri,  in- 
corporated with  L'rance.  The  peai'e  of  Ijui.evillc,  in  1801,  maile  the 
Rhine  tin;  lio'indary  betwei^n  France  and  Oeimany;  the  latter  thuti  lost 
more  lliaii  -'li.OOO  sijuari^  miles  of  territory,  and  nearly  1,000,000  iuliabi- 
tants.  The  Austrian  nionareh  founded  the  hereditary  empire  of  Austria 
in  1801  ;  and  the  first  consul  of  France  was  declared  eiii|)eror  of  tliB 
French,  uiiiler  the  title  of  Napoleon  I.  Austria  and  Russia  soon  after 
unileil  against  Napoleon ;  and  the  peace  of  Presburg,  which  took  place 
on  till!  'J'ith  of  December,  1805,  terminatiMl  the  war,  in  which  three  states 
oftheflerman  empire,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Kaden,  had  taken  part 
as  allies  of  Fraaee.  In  the  following  year,  sLxteen  (ierman  princes  re- 
nouiii'ed  their  connexion  with  the  German  empire,  and  entered  into  a 
union  under  the  name  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  a<-kiiow- 
ledged  the  (tmperorof  France  as  its  protector.  This  decisiv;  step  was 
followiMl  by  a  second.  The  (terman  empire  was  dissolved  ;  the  eiiipuior 
Francis  resigneil  the  (•erman  crown,  renounced  the  title  of  emperor  of 
(ieriiiaiiy,  and  declared  the  hereditary  dominions  separated  from  die  iJ<"- 
man  (inipire.  I'he  first  year  of  the  existence  of  this  "  confeder.aion  "  l:\' 
notela|ised,  when  its  armies,  united  with  those  of  France,  wt  re  marched 
to  till!  Saale,  the  Hll.e,  and  the  Oder,  against  the  Prussians,  and  afterward* 
to  the  Vistula,  against  the  Russians.  After  the  peai;e  of  Tilsit  the  eoi»- 
feilrratioii  was  strengthened  by  the  aciression  of  eleven  princely  houses 
of  iiiirtlicin  (icrinaiiy.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  establis'ied,  and 
Jerome,  tlie  hroiher  of  Napoleon,  put  upon  the  throne.  Four  '  in!;s,  five 
grand  dukes,  and  twenty-five  didics  and  other  princes,  were  iiniic<i  in  tlw 
new  confederation. 

The  peace  nf  Vienna  increased  its  extent  and  power.  The  ..orth-west- 
ern  jiaris,  however,  and  t!ie  Hanseatie  cities,  Hremen,  llamlurg,  and 
lirtiieek,  were  united  with  France  m  IHiO.  When  Napoli-on,  in  H12, 
uriderlnok  iiis  f,i;;il  exj)e(htioii  to  Rnssi.i,  the  eonlingents  of  the  Klieiiish 
ronfi  deraiioii  joiiird  Ins  army  ;  and  not  less  than  100,000  (iermans  found 
llieir  uraves  in  ilie  sintwuof  Russia.  The  Russians  pursued  their  advan- 
laijes  to  the  frontiers  of  (ierinany.  Prnsma,  wearied  with  her  long  suf- 
feniigs,  j(nned  them  with  enthusiasm,  and,  at  the  namr  lime,  some  of  thfi 
slates  of  the  north  of  (ierinany  united  vith  them.  I.ubeek  ami  Ilamliiirg 
rose  against  the  French,  and  ali  (ierinany  was  ammaled  with  the  cherrinir 
hope  o(  liboration,  Austria  next  joine.l  the  grand  alliance;  and  the  war, 
i>wiiig  to  till-  e'llliiisiasni  of  the  prnple,  r.ooii  assumed  c  most  lavoiiralde 
♦lipcar-inoe  <'u'  <he  allies.     On  the  Hth  of  Ociobcr,  Irtl.1,  »av»ria  joined  il,« 
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allied  arms  :  and,  ten  days  afterwards,  the  battle  of  Leipsic  destroyed  the 
French  dominion  in  Germany,  and  dissolved  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  The  king  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  other  princes  of  the  south,  sooi' 
after  followed  the  example  of  Bavaria ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Hanaii,  Oct. 
30,  the  French  arms  had  retreated  over  the  Rhine.  Everywhere  in  Ger 
many  the  French  power  was  now  annihilated;  neither  tiie  kingdom  ol 
Westphalia  nor  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg  any  longer  existed.  Through- 
out Germany  immense  preparations  were  made  for  the  preservation  of 
the  recoveied  independence.  The  victorious  armies  passed  the  Rhine  on 
the  first  (lays  of  the  following  year,  and  all  tlie  territory  which  the  French 
had  conquered  from  Germany  since  1793,  was  regained  and  secured  by 
the  (ivents  of  the  campaign  in  France  and  peace  of  Paris.  It  was  stipula- 
ted, by  the  articles  of  the  peace,  that  the  German  states  should  be  inde- 
pendent, but  connected  togetiier  by  a  federative  system.  This  provision 
of  tlie  treaty  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Nov.  1, 
1814,  ami  by  the  statutes  of  the  Germanic  confederation  in  lMl.5. 

In  the  new  system  of  Kurope,  established  at  the  congress  in  1815,  and 
by  the  treaty  concluded  with  IJ:ivaria,  at  Munich,  in  April,  1816,  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  not  only  gained  more  than  4038  square  miles  of  territory, 
but  was  also  essentially  improved  in  <'ouipaclnes»  ;  and  its  commercial 
importance  was  increased  by  the  accession  of  Dalmatiaand  Venice.  The 
influence  of  this  power  among  the  states  of  Furope,  in  consequence  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  as  the  first  member  of  the  great  quadruple  alliance 
(changed,  by  the  conirress  if  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  a  quintuple  alliance,) 
and  as  tlie  head  of  the  German  confederation,  has  since  been  gradually  in- 
creasing. Of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  government,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted l)y  the  prince  Voit  Metternich.  the  most  important  is  the  connexion 
of  Austria  with  the  (ierinan  confederation.  The  termination  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  "  the  war  of  liberation,"  re- 
stored Germ.any  to  its  geogrM|)hical  and  political  position  in  Fnrope.  but 
not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  hupicme  head.  A  confederation  of 
thirty-five  independent  sovereigns  and  four  free  cities  has  replaced  the 
elective  monarchy,  that  fell  under  its  own  decrepitude,  in  the  choice  of 
the  smaller  [irinces,  who  were  to  become  rulers,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
were  obligcii  to  descend  to  the  rank  of  subjects,  more  attention  wan  paid 
to  family  and  political  connection  "han  to  the  old  territorial  divi<iinn 
under  the  empire.  The  clerical  fiefs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  frei  im- 
perial cities,  were  incorp'>ra*.ed  iii.o  the  estates  of  the  more  powr-rfiil 
princes,  upon  the  dissolntioii  of  lb'-  empire,  and  were  not  re-eKtablished. 
Only  four  cities  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights  The 
followiny:  territories,  with  »lie  population  of  each,  according  to  the  sta- 
tiitics  of  1H3H,  are  comprised  in  the  present  German  --onfedcration : 
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Llcillnrmtniii    .     6,52033.  rriucipality  of  Lippe  Detimld  82,!)70 


lliilioiizoltorn- 

NluiiiuriiigRu   '12,!)90 
Wlildcck  .     .     56,480 


34. 


Luudgifivate  of  Hesse-Hora- 

burg 23,400 


35.  t'reo  city  of  Lubeck  .  .  .  47,200 

36 Frankfort  .  .  6l,.'i7«l 

37 Bremen  .  .  .  .57,400 

38 Hamburg  .  .  153,50f 


Total    .    .    38,715,600 


Bt<ii»n  (elder 
liriiliili).     .     31,500 
31.  .    .    .     ItHilM  (ytxiiigor 

UmtAi)      .    .    .    72,050 
33        .    .    .    ■    Hchaiirnburg- 

I<i|i|»H 27,600 

The  nrei«iiil  eiiipi-ror,  Ferdinand  I.,  succeeded  his  father,  Francis  I.,  on 
llio  Siiifof  Miifeit,  Ifl.'ir?.  The  accession  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  has 
been  niiirked  Ity  a  leiuleiiey  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  an  en- 
lightened eoiiroe  (ifdoineslie  and  foreign  policy,  the  steady  prosecution  oi 
which  iiiiinl  prove  of  incKlcnlable  advantage  for  the  empire  and  for  Kurope. 
Of  the  pi'oviiM'eN  wliieli  make  up  the  grand  imperial  dominions  of  Austria, 
many  of  tliciii  have  eoiiKlilnlions  different  from  each  other.  Hungary,  as 
anliereditiiry  mid  limited  monarchy,  has  been  in  thehouseof  Austria  ever 
since  the  year  1 1;i7,  when  the  archduke,  having  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Kiiiu  Nnjitniiuiul,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  The  nation,  however,  shares 
the  legmliilivi'  and  executive  power  with  the  emperor,  who  exercises  his 
authority  only  Ihronuh  the  medium  of  the  states,  a  kind  of  parliament  as- 
Bi'inbliiiK  III  (Weil  periods  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  The  Hun- 
garian nobility  al>io  possess  great  power;  and  they  alone,  iii  state  lan- 
tfuage,  are  iiirliided  under  llie  appellation  of  the  Hungarian  people,  tlie 
rcHt  bi'iiig  included  as  an  iiifcrior  race  of  beings.  liohemia,  Moravia,  and 
the  TyrolcHc,  also  have  an  innnence  in  the  general  governinent,  and  pos- 
gesH,  to  a  cerlinii  deyree,  the  prjvikg(;s  of  llungary.  13ut  in  most  of  the 
provincial  diei*,  (he  aiilhorily  of  the  crown  is  so  great,  that  tli  represen- 
tation ciin  i|t'li<riiiiiie  llllle  else  than  the  mode  of  raising  taxes,  so  that  the 
emperor  m  iii  a  considerable  degree  unlimited  in  his  sovereignty.  In  the 
anciciii  ilieiof  ihe  empire,  Austria,  independent  of  her  electoral  Vdte  for 
Hoiiiinia,  liad  neveii  voles  in  the  college  of  princes  for  the  seven  slates  of 
Austria  I'ropei,  <  ^lnnlhla,  .Siyrla.  Hrixen,  Trent,  Tyrol,  and  Carnicda.  In 
the  iicw  diet,  01  "  t  onfederation  of  tlie  sovereigns  and  free  towns  of  (Jer- 
niaiiy,"  Aiixlrla,  wilhoiil  having  any  superiority  over  the  other  .«tates  in 
point  of  rank,  was  decbired  by  (he  congr<-ss  of  Vienna,  to  have  the  presi- 
dency with  II  vole,  In  the  general  assembly  Austria  had  now  four  votes. 
The  execulive  KDveriimenl  consists  of  four  great  departments,  cstablishe.l 
at  VieniiK.  oiuani/.ed  oiiginallv  by  the  councils  of  Maria  Theresa.  One  of 
these  reniilates  (he  internal  cimceriis  of  the  empire,  another  it.i  foreign  af- 
fairs,  a  third  il«  military  pondnct,  and  the  fourth  the  government  of  Hun- 
gary. TlicHc  differeiil  parli  of  the  administration  arc  identified  in  numer- 
ous boards,  chanceries,  eoiincils,  ministries,  fie.  The  laws  and  jnrispni- 
deuce  III  hiN  imperial  and  royal  apostolie  majesty's  dominions  are,  taken 
altogether,  very  vaaue  and  complicated.  Holiemia  and  Moravia  are  divi- 
ded  inio  cirdeii,  eiieh  tinder  a  separate  cmnt  of  ju-licitiire,  from  wlin-li 
lich  a  nijlii  of  iippciii  II,  ||„.  Hiiprenie  tribunal  in  the  priniiicjal  i-apital. 
Kvery  comity  in  lluiiKarv  has  its  ruling  assembly  and  court  of  justice, 
iiibjeei  to  an  appeal  to  the  district  indiciture,  thence  to  the  roval  tril>iinal 
at  linda,  and  Iheiiee  to  (he  king  in  person.  A  new  coi'.e  of  mild  and  salii- 
lary  laws  was,  however,  drawn  up  at  the  instiuK'e  of  the  goveniineni,  in 
the  e.irly  part  of  Ihe  present  eenlurv  ;  which  are  made  the  universal  codo 
of  pniipnideiice  for  the  Austrian  empire. 

"The  imporiancKof  Austria  in  a  politi:-al.  not  less  than  in  n  commer- 
cial  piiint  of  view,"  says  Mr  MM'ullorh,  "  is  evident;  and  as  that  impor. 
taiice  depends  allojjellier  upon  her  power  and  the  judicious  developeiiiem 
of  her  r«soiire<<R,  tim  western  stales  are  deeply  interested  in  her  prosper. 
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ity.  From  the  nature  of  the  various  states  united  under  the  imperial  sceptre, 
it  is  clear  that  Austria  divides  tiie  rule  over  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  Kuropt 
with  Russia;  it  muBt  consequently  be  for  her  interest  to  attach  to  lier 
sway  so  numerous  a  portion  of  her  subjects,  who  have  a  strong  band  of 
sympathy  with  a  growing  and  very  powerful  rival.  A  mild  government 
and  a  sincere  attention  to  the  material  as  well  as  moral  condition  of  her 
subjects,  will  prove  the  best  means  of  linking  together  provinces  differing 
so  much  from  each  other,  and  each  of  which  is  too  powerful  to  belong 
retained  by  any  other  than  gentle  means.  The  conduct  of  the  cabinet 
at  Vienna  justifies  the  expectation  that  its  leading  members  are  aware  of 
the  part  which  they  are  called  upon  to  play,  and  of  the  true  sources  of 
their  own  influence,  and  of  that  of  the  nation  in  European  politics.  If 
unity  at  home  be  promoted,  and  the  material  and  mor?'  '-ondition  of  the 
people  be  improved,  the  power  of  Austria  wili  be  sudi  thaf  she  need  fear 
nothing  even  if  she  had  to  contend  single-handed  ',  itli  Russia  or  France. 
The  variety,  however,  of  her  population,  and  the  different,  or  supposed 
different  interests,  of  her  various  provinces,  are  sufficient  guaranty-^  to  the 
rest  of  Kurope,  that  the  power  of  Austria  will  not  be  abused.  Th<'  ,  ,i;:ific 
policy  which  her  cabinet  has  generally  observed  is  dictated  liV  the  pecu- 
liar compositi  in  of  the  state,  and  cannot  safely  be  departed  from.  While 
Austria  may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  useful  allv  by  the  o  her  states 
of  Kurope,  and  as  their  grand  bulwark  a/jainst  the  power  and  ambition  of 
Russia,  lier  friendship  will  br  courted  in  proporur  i)  to  her  increase  of 
power.  Her  worst  enemies  are  those,  who,  by  fostering  disunion  ut 
home,  or  keeping  her  people  in  ignorance  of  their  true  interests,  weaken 
her  influence,  and  previ-nt  her  from  attaining  a  position  to  command  tht 
respect  of  hor  neighbours  without  exciting  their  apprehensions.'' 
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As  this  country  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  a  short 
notice  of  It  is  ticcessary  in  this  place.  The  lluns  are  described  by  the  old 
historians  as  a  nation  of  'c.-ocious  savages,  emanating  from  Scythia,  or 
Western  Tartary.  They  lived  upon  roots,  and  fliisli,  half  raw  ;  they  had 
neither  houses  nor  citie-s;  and  their  wives  and  children  dwelt  iimler  tents 
Hiey  Ibii^'lit  without  order,  and  without  discipline  ;  and  trusted  much  to 
the  swiftness  of  their  hoises.  They  do  not  ;i|)near  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Roiimiis  until  alwut  'he  year  309  r"  the  Christian  era,  at  wiiich  tinif 
the  RomaiiH  called  them  I'aiuionians. 

The  people  of  Hungary  coitsisl  of  seven  distinct  races,  viz:  Magyars. 
.Slowackc.  OoatMjis,  (Jermaiis,  VVallachians,  Kusniacks,  and  Jews;  <>( 
whom  the  Magyiirs  are  by  far  the  most  considerable.  In  their  own 
country  ilicir  orientnl  denomiuAtion  of  Magyars  is  usually  given  to  lln'iu, 
the  na-ne  (if  Hungarians  being  used  only  liy  other  na'ions.  Tnder  .\ttila. 
they  peii.iriiicd  into  tJaiil,  and  bicaine  masters  of  the  llnext  cities  ;  niid 
weri'  approaching  towards  Paris,  when  Actiiis,  the  Roman  gri.eral,  defeat- 
ed them  iii'ftr  Troyes,  in  (':mi|iauiu'.  After  this  liattle  Atlila  retired  into 
l';iMi'iiii;i ;  hut  as  Miiin  as  lie  iiad  re|)aired  his  lossen,  he  ravaged  Italy, 
.iiid  iv.in  pri  (liiriiig  aurw  to  enter  (Jaul,  when  death  [lut  an  end  to  hii  *ic- 
lories«  ni  the  vear  154. 
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Attila  was  really  what  he  had  named  himself,  "  the  terror  of  men,  and 
the  scourge  of  God."  After  his  death,  great  divisions  took  place  among 
the  Hums,  who  no  longer  kept  that  name,  but  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Hungarians ;  but  of  their  history  during  the  time  of  the  Western  and 
{^astern  empires,  and  the  various  wars  and  invasions  which  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  third  and  tenth  centuries,  there  is  no  infor- 
mation upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  They  began  to  embrace 
Christianity  under  the  guidance  of  German  missionaries ;  Stephen,  chief 
oftiie  Hungarians,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry,  was 
baptized  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  pope  bestowed 
upon  him  the  title  of  "  apostolic  king ;"  and  idolatry  soon  after  disappeared 
in  Hungary. 

Stephen,  thus  honoured  by  the  pope  for  liis  services  in  converting  thB 
heathens,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  hi.s  kingdom  by  the  power  of  the 
hierarchy  and  the  aristocrary.  He  establis.hed  twi  richly  endowed  bishop- 
rics, and  divided  the  whole  empire  into  seventy  counties.  These  oflficere 
and  the  bishops  formed  tlie  senate  of  the  kingdom,  with  whose  concur- 
rence King  Stephen  granted  a  constitution,  the  principal  features  of  which 
are  still  preserved.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  succession  to  tiie  crown, 
and  the  consequent  interference  of  neiglibouring  princes,  and  of  the  Koman 
court,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  Huiigary;  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Magyars  against  the  Germans,  who  were  favoured  by  Peter,  the  success- 
or of  Stephen  ;  the  secret  struggle  of  paganism  with  Christianity,  and  par- 
ticularly the  arrogance  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  long  retarded  the  pros- 
perity ()f  the  country. 

The  religious  leal  and  bravery  of  St.  Ladislaus,  and  the  energy  and 
prudence  of  Coloniann,  shine  amid  the  darkness  of  this  period.  These 
two  mo'iarchs  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  empire ;  the  former  by  the 
conquest  of  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  the  latter  by  the  conquest  of  Dalmatian 
They  nsserted  witli  firmness  the  dignity  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  the 
independence  cf  tiie  nation,  against  all  foreign  attacks  ;  and  restored 
order  and  trar.q;iillity  at  lioine  by  wise  laws  and  prudent  regulations.  The 
introduction  of  (Jerninn  colonists,  from  Flanders  and  Alsace,  into  Zips  and 
Trans^ylviini.i,  by  Geysa  II.,  in  1118,  had  an  important  influence  on  those 
districts  ;  and  the  connexion  of  Hungary  with  (^Constantinople  during  the 
reigii  of  Uela  HI.,  who  had  been  educated  in  that  city,  had  a  favourable 
effect  on  tlieciiuntry  in  general.  The  Magyars,  who  had  previously  pass- 
ed the  greater  pari  of  the  year  in  tents,  became  more  accustomed  to  living 
in  towns,  and  to  civil  inslilutions.  On  the  other  hand,  Hungary  became 
connected  with  France  by  the  second  marriage  of  Bela  with  .Margaret, 
sister  to  Henry,  king  of  France,  and  widow  of  Henry,  king  of  Kngland. 
She  introduced  French  elepance  at  the  Hungarian  court,  and  at  this  (imc 
we  find  the  'irst  mention  of  Huns^arians  studying  at  I'aris  .  but  tliese  im- 
provements were  soon  checked,  and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  most 
deplorable  condition  by  the  invasions  of  tne  Mongols  in  the  middle  of  the 
13ih  century.  After  the  retreat  of  these  wild  hordes,  Hela  IV.  endeavour- 
ed to  heal  llie  wounds  of  his  country.  He  induced  Germans  to  settle  in 
the  depopuiatea  provinces,  and  elevated  the  condition  of  the  citizens  by 
jnereasing  ilic  number  of  the  royal  free  (lilies.  The  king,  Ladislaus, 
having  been  killed  in  12')0,  by  the  Tartars,  the  emperor  Rodolph  of  Hap«- 
buru'.  pretending  that  Hungary  was  a  fief  of  the  empire,  gave  the  crown  to 
one  of  Ins  sons  ;  but,  in  131!),  I'ope  Iloiiiface  VIII..  'sup|K»aiiig  it  to  be  hia 
right  to  dispose  of  the  kingdom,  invented  Charjbert,  who  supported  hi* 
appointment  with  his  sw(ud.  Under  him  Hungary  became  powerful;  h» 
added  to  his  kingdom  Croatia,  Servia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  part  of 
Dalinatia. 

in  11.17,  Albert  of  Austria  ascended  the  Hungarian  throne.  Under  him 
»-<»mmen<'ed  the  iiiteBtnie  divisions  which,  joined  to  the  irruptions  of  tin- 
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Turks,  almost  depopulated  the  country.  The  civil  war  between  the  peo. 
pie  and  the  nobles,  in  the  reign  of  Ladislaus  V.  andthoCorvins,  weakened  it 
80  much,  that  •'.  was  not  in  a  state  torfsist  the  Ottoman  power;  and  the 
army  of  Solyman  entirely  destroyed  ih;it  of  Hungary  in  1526;  vhen  the 
king,  Louis  II.,  was  killed.  Two  hundi  d  thousand  captives  were  taken 
away  by  the  Turks.  Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  elected  king 
of  Hungary  by  the  states  m  >  j-  He  found  the  i^ountry  weak  in  popula- 
tion, very  poor,  divided  by  the  catholic  and  protestant  factions,  and  occu 
pied  by  the  Turkish  and  German  armies.  It  was  in  a  deploiable  slate 
under  all  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Ausi.-ia,  but  more  particularly  so  undei 
Leopold,  elected  in  1655.  In  his  reign.  Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
were  the  theatre  of  revolution,  bloody  war,  and  devastation  Tlie  Hun- 
garians defended  their  liberties  against  Leopold ;  and  the  i-onaequence 
was,  the  dealili  of  the  principal  nobility  on  the  scaffold,  at  Vienna.  A  man 
named  F]meric  Tekeli,  v/hose  father  and  friends  had  fallen  under  the  hands 
of  the  execuiionei,  i.i  order  to  avenge  their  deaths,  raised  a  force  in  Him- 
cary,  in  1683,  and  joined  Mahomet  IV.,  slien  besieging  Vienna,  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  th;  princes  of 
the  empire,  had  the  good  fortune  to  obligf;  MahomRt  to  retire,  and  thus 
relieved  the  emperor  and  his  (.'apital.  Leopold  was  resolved  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  Hungarians  ;  he  erected  a  si^affold  in  the  month  of  March, 
1fi87,  and  jt  remained  until  the  close  of  thi^  y»a.-,  during  which  time  vic- 
tims without  number  were  immolated  by  ih;  hands  of  the  executioner. 
The  shocking  butcheries  vfhich  the  Hungarians  saw  practised  on  their 
countrymen,  fi'lcd  them  with  horror  and  intimidated  them.  The  Turks 
were  twice  repulsed  and  Hungary  submitted.  Transylvar>ia  was  con- 
quered, and  in  possession  of  the  Imperialists.  The  crown,  which,  since 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  I.  had  been  elective,  was  now  declared  hereditary; 
and  Joseph,  son  of  Leopold,  was  crowned  king  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1C87.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Old  Austrian  House  until  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.,  1740. 

After  his  death,  Maria  Theresa,  his  daughter,  who  had  married  into  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  and  was  by  right  heiress  to  his  hereditary  states,  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  deprived.  France  and  Bavaria  overran  her  domin- 
ions; but  at  length  she  overcame  all  her  difficulties  ;  her  husbanO,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  V!I.  of  Bavaria,  was  also  invested  with  the  joinl 
sovereignty.  She  dying  in  1780,  her  son,  Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, succeeded-  He  dying  in  1790,  his  next  brother,  Peter  Leopold, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscai»y,  became  king  of  Hungary  ;  but  died  five  months 
aur'  his  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  F'rancjs. 

Hy  tne  CDiistitution  of  Hungary  the  crown  is  still  held  to  be  elective. 
This  point  is  no!  disputed.  All  that  is  insisted  on  is,  that  the  heir  of  thtt 
House  of  Austria  should  be  elected  as  often  us  a  vacancy  happens 
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Thb  name  of  Pruii.sian.^  was  unknown  till  the  t«nth  century ;  and  irs 
etvmolo|;y  is  very  unc<  nam ;  some  authnrs  8Up[)Osc  that  the  former  in- 
habitants, aliudmi;  •<>  their  proximity  U>  the  Russians,  called  themselves 
Vorussi,  or,  bord« ting  on  the  Russians ;  for  po,  in  the  old  Prussian  laii 
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guage  signifies  iiear.  In  that  age  tV..  K^ng  of  Poland  took  gr<.  it  pains,  and 
even  III  .e  use  of  fir*-  <;nd  sword,  for  tl't:  'conversion  of  the  pagan  Frus- 
i,ia!)s ':  .uiiatiani'j.  Boleslaus  I.  be;,\.i>  \ith  ciiastising  the  Prussians 
fortlu  ,irder(>fSi.  AlL-ert,  or  Adelbert,  called  the  apostle  of  that  nation. 
Hi"*  sue <;(-";ifs  haa  also  several  quarrels  with  the  Prussians ;  and  Boles 
laus  iV.  who  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  this  country,  lost  his  life  in 
an  uiisiJCi\"isful  battle  in  1163. 

Ill  the  virt'enth  century,  the  Prussians  ravaged  Culm,  Cujavia  and 
Masovia;  upon  which  Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia,  was  obliged  to  apply 
fir  assistance  te  liis  allies,  who  all  wore  the  cross,  which  emblem 
Mcy  carried  into  the  field  against  the  Prussians,  whom  tlicy 'onsidered  as 
tlie  en.  iiiics  of  tiie  Christian  name.  But  all  their  efforts  proviaji  ineffect- 
tjii!,  the  (',uke  applied  to  the  (terinan  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
strongly  represented  the  great  impurtaiice  of  defi;..'liiig  the  frontiers.  Ac- 
cordinL'iy,  in  i.'3(!,  they  obtained  the  palatinates  of  C"iii  and  Doberzin  for 
twenty  years,  t.nd  afterwards  forever,  with  tlie  abt  'ute  authority  over 
ciny  future  conq'  "^sts  in  Prussia.  These  kiiigiits,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  during  the  space  of  fifty-three  years,  by  the  assistan  -e  of  the  sword- 
tiearing  knights,  subdued  the  whole  country.  A  war  afterwards  broke 
out  between  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the  Lithuanians,  which  was  attend- 
ed with  the  most  dreadful  outrages.  These  kni^h's  made  religion  the 
cloak  of  their  ambitious  views,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  propagating  the 
gospel  of  peace.:  coinniitted  the  most  inhuman  barbarities  ;  nay,  it.  is  gen- 
erally awreed,  that  they  extirpated  the  native  Prussians,  and  planted  the 
Germans  there  in  their  stead.  Their  territory  at  that  time  extended  from 
the  Oiler  along  th(;  Baltic,  to  the  bay  of  Finland,  and  contained  cities  like 
Dantzie,  Klbing,  Thorn,  Culm,  &c.  But,  in  1410,  their  savage  zeal  re- 
ceived a  terrible  check ;  for  after  a  most  bloody  battle  they  were  wholly 
defeated. 

In  15.54  half  of  Prussia  revolted  from  its  obedience  to  the  Teutonic 
order,  aiid  declared  for  Casimir  III.,  king  of  Poland.  This  occasioned  a 
fresh  ctTiision  of  blood :  till  at  last  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1 4f((),  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  part  now  called  Polish  Prussia  should  con- 
tinue a  free  province  under  the  king's  protection ;  and  tuat  the  kmghts  and 
the  grand-master  should  possess  the  other  part,  acknowledging  them- 
selves vassals  of  Poland.  The  knights  soon  end  avoure.l,  imt  in  vain,  to 
throw  off  this  yoke.  In  1519  they  raised  new  wars,  whit',  were  termina- 
ted in  1525  l,y  a  peace  concluded  at  Cracow;  by  which  ii  was  agreed, 
tliat  the  margraV3  Albert,  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic;  >.ider,  should  be 
acknowledged  duke  or  sovereign  of  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia,  which  he 
was  to  hold  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  which  was  to  descend  to  Ins  male 
heirs;  and  upon  failure  of  male  issue,  to  hisbrothers and  their  male  heirs. 
Thus  ended  the  sovereignty  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Prussia,  after  it  had 
subsisted  three  hundred  years. 

The  now  duke  favoured  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion  into 
his  ilomimoiis,  and  founded  the  university  of  Konigsbe-g.  The  elector 
Joachnn  added  the  duehy  of  PruF-ia  to  the  electoral  hou^e  of  Branden- 
burg, with  wWu-h  it  had  been  closely  connected.  The  reit^ni  of  the  elec- 
tor (ieorge  Wi'liani  was  unhappily  distinguished  by  the  lalamities  of  a 
thirty  years'  war,  in  which  Prussia  suffered  much  from  tiic  ravages  of  the 
Swedes.  Frederic  William,  called  the  "  great  elector,"  from  his  extraor- 
dinary talents  as  a  general,  a  Rtatesinan,  and  a  politician,  obtained,  in 
16'>(;.  by  a  treaty  with  Pcdand,  anextinetion  of  the  homage  heretofore  paid 
to  that  kiiisdom  ;  and  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  power  of  Knrope,  a 
sovereign  indi|)eii(lent  duke,  lie  made  firm  his  right  in  Juliers  ;  ob- 
tained ("leves ;  recovered  part  of  Pomerania;  ami  increased  the  popula- 
Cioii  of  his  eountiy  by  affording  an  asylum  to  the  refugees  of  I'raiice,  after 
ttie  impolitic  revocaiioii  of  llie  eilict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  Xl\  .  Frederic, 
his  son,  raised  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  a  kingdom ;  and  on  the  18th  oi 
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January,  1701,  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  placed 
the  crown  with  his  own  hands,  on  his  own  !iead  and  that  of  his  consort; 
soon  after  which  he  was  acknowledged  king  of  Prussia  by  all  the  other 
Christian  powers.  His  son,  Frederic  William  1.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1713,  greatly  increased  the  population  of  his  country  by  the  favourable 
reception  he  gave  to  the  distressed  and  persecuted  Sallzburgers,  as  his 
grandfather  had  done  by  making  it  an  asylum  to  the  Huguenots,  when 
driven  out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  the  year 
1684.  He  was  wise,  bold,  and  economical ;  his  principal  study  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  kingdom. 

Tills  monarch  was  succeeded  in  1740  by  his  son  Frederic  H.,  then  in 
the  Oi)th  year  of  his  age,  who  rendered  his  kingdom  formidable  by  his 
valour  and  his  prudence,  and  promoted  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  by 
an  amendment  and  simplification  of  the  laws,  the  increase  of  commerce, 
and  many  wise  regulations-  His  depredations  on  Poland,  and  his  arbitrary 
and  unjust  violation  of  the  guaranteed  privileges  of  Dantzic,  as  well  as  the 
oppressions  which  the  city  of  Thorn  endured,  though  they  might  serve  to 
aggrandize  his  kingdom,  sullied  his  name  in  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  pos- 
terity. On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  the  same  ye«r,  I're- 
derie  led  a  large  army  into  Silesia,  to  a  considerable  part  of  which  dachy 
he  laid  claim.  He  for  some  time  maintained  a  war  against  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  who  was  married  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany;  but  on  the  13th  of  June,  17 13,  a  treaty  between  the  queen  of  Hungary 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  signed  at  Breslau  ;  by  which  the  former 
ceded  to  the  latter  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  county  of  Glaiz  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  engaged  to  pay  certain  mercliaiits  oJ 
London,  tl"  mvr.s  which  they  had  advanced  to  the  late  emperor,  com- 
monly ea!i\''!  M  le  Silesian  loan ;"  and  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ctiapelle, 
the  CO!.'.  I-' 'li?  .lowers  guaranteed  to  him  whatever  had  been  thus  ceded. 
His  fiit  i  jad  '  ver  paid  peculiar  attention  to  his  army,  but  the  attention 
of  till  ■:  ,■;  Wits  iuore  judiciously  and  elfectually  directed:  for,  in  thf!  year 
1756,  >:.:  u.iil  \.)0,000  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  At  that  time  a  league 
was  forme. !  against  him  by  the  empress-queen,  and  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  Auaustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  had  secretly  be- 
come a  party  to  this  confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  subdue  the 
Prussian  dominions,  and  partition  them  among  the  contracting  powers. 
Frederic  obtained  early  and  authentic  information  of  his  danger  from  Sax- 
ony, and  proceeded  with  no  less  spirit  than  effect  to  avert  it.  Ht^  inarched 
a  powerful  army  into  that  electorate ;  compelled  the  troops  of  the  elector 
to  lay  down  their  arms ;  became  master  of  Dresden  ;  entered  the  palace, 
ffot  possession  of  the  corespondence  which  had  been  carrying  on  aniunsi 
nim,  and  published  to  all  F.urope  the  authentic  documents  he  had  thus 
•btained;  which  fully  justified  him  in  the  hostilities  he  had  thus  com- 
menced. The  war  soon  after  ;.ge'l  with  great  fury,  and  the  empress  ol 
Russia  joined  the  confederacy  a;;. linst  this  devoted  monarch;  but  his  un- 
paralleled exertion,  judicious  measures,  and  personal  bravery,  whiirli  were 
powerfully  supported  by  the  wealth  and  arms  of  Great  Hritain,  finally 
oaflled  all  the  attempts  of  his  eneinies,  and  the  general  peace  which  was 
ratified  in  17G3,  terminated  his  labours  in  the  field. 

The  (ireat  Frederic,  long  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, ,\m\  par  excellence  thf  hero  of  the  age,  brought  to  perfection  what 
his  father  had  so  successfully  begun.  He  resisted  the  power  of  half 
Europe,  and,  by  his  conquests  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administration,  he 
doubled  the  numbc"  of  his  subjects,  and  almost  the  extent  of  his  territo- 
ries. Me  was  as  great  in  his  projects  as  he  was  fortunate  mi  their  execu- 
tion; he  was  a  legislator,  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  a  philoso- 
pher, indeed  it  may  be  said,  he  was  one  of  those  men  whom  nature  only 
produces  at  long  intervals  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgi'tteo 
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that,  iiistf  ad  of  exercising  a  paternal  care  for  his  people,  he  regarded  tiio 
Priissi.m  iiiition  as  a  foreign  gciicr.il  regards  the  army  under  his  com- 
maiul :  his  sole  thoughts,  in  faci,  appearing  to  be  constantly  centred  in  the 
love  of  fame  and  power.  We  coUec^t  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Moore,  the 
following  description  of  this  extraordinary  personage,  as  he  api)eared  at 
the  tiine"the  sketch  was  written  :  "  The  king  of  Prussia  is  l)el()u  the  mid- 
dle size,  well-made,  and  remarkably  active  for  his  time  of  life.  He  has 
become  hardy  by  exercise  and  a  laborious  life,  for  his  coii-iiiulion  seems 
originally  to  have  been  none  of  the  strongest.  His  look  mih  ':fs  spirit 
and  pi  netration ;  he  has  fine  blue  eyes,  and  his  counti  ii  iho 

wiiole,  may  be  said  to  be  agreeable.      His  features  ae(;  '"rful 

de<rree  of  animation  while  he  converses.     He  stoops  d 

indines  his  head  almost  constantly  on  one  side  ;  his  ton  ■      .le 

clearest  almost  imaginable.     He  talks  a  great  deal,  yei  ./     ear 

him  regret  that  he  does  iwt  say  a  great  deal  more.     His  oii ,.  i  v  .luoi.    are 
always  lively,  very  often  just,  and  few  men  possess  the  talent  of  repartee 
in  greater  perfection.     He  hardly  ever  varies  his  dress,  which  consists  oi 
a  blue  coat  lined  and  faced  with  red,  and  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  breeches ; 
he  always  wears  boots  wi'.h  hussar  tops,  which  fall  in  wrinkles  about  his 
ankles. "  From  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  this 
king  dedicates  all  his  hours,  methodically,  to  particularoccupations,  eithe." 
of  business  or  aniuseiuent.     He  seldom  appears  at  the  queen's  court,  or 
any  place  where  women  form  part  of  the  assembly  ;  consequently  he  is 
seldom  seen   at  festivals.     All  his  hours  not  employed  in  business  he 
spends  in  reading,  music,  or  the  society  of  a  few  people  whom  he  esteems. 
The  only  repose  which  the  king  allows  to  himself,  is  between  the  hours 
of  ten  at  night  and  four  in  the  morning ;  the  rest  of  his  time,  in  every  sea- 
son of  the  year,  is  devoted  to  action  either  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  both. 
While  few  objects  are  too  great  for  this  monarch's  genius,  none  seem  too 
small  for  his  attention.     Although  a  man  of  wit,  yet  he  can  continue 
methodically  the  routine  of  business  with  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  the  greatest  dunce.    Thi!  meanest  of  his  subjects  may  apply  to  him  in 
writing  and  are  sure  of  an  answer.     His  first  business  every  morning  is 
the  perusing  of  papers  addressed  to  him.     A  single  word,  written  with  his 
pencil  in  the  margin,  indicales  the  answer  to  be  given,  which  is  afterwards 
made  out  in  form  by  his  secretaries.     He  sits  down  to  dinner  precisely  at 
noon  ;  of  late  he  has  allowed  more  time  at  this  repast  than  formerly ;  it  is 
generally  after  three  before  he  leaves  the  company.     Eight  or  nine  of  his 
officers  are  generally  mvited  to  dine  with  him.     At  table,  the   king  likes 
that  every  person  should  appear  to  be  on  a  footing,  and  that  the  conver- 
sation should  be  carried  on  with  perfect  freedom.     It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  enjoy  an  office  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  service, 
without  performing  the  duty  of  it ;  but  to  those  who  know  their  business, 
and  perform  it  exactly,  he  is  an  easy  and  equitable  master.     The  king 
understands  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  his  servants  are  never  exposed  to 
the  ridiculous  or  contradictory  orders  of  igi'orance,  or  the  mortification  of 
caprice.     His  favourites,  of  whatever  kind,  were  never  able  to  acquire  in- 
fluence over  him  in  anything  ngaiding  business.     Nobody  ever  knew  bet- 
ter than  this  prince  how  to  disiTiininate  between  the  merits  of  those  who 
serve  him  in  the  important  di  p.iiimenls  of  the  state  and  those  who  con- 
tribute to  his  amnsenient.     A  man  who  performs  the  duty  of  his  office 
with  alertness  and  fidelity  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  king  being 
fond  of  the  company  and  conversation  of  his  enemy  ;  let  the  ime  be  re- 
galed at  the  king's  table  every  day,  while  the  other  never  receives  a  sin 
gle  inviiation,  yet  the  real  merit  of  both  is  known;  and  if  his  adversary 
should  ever  try  to  turn  the  king's  favour  to  the  purpose  of  private  hatred 
or  malice,  the  attempt  would  be  repelled  with  disdain,  and  the  evil  he  in- 
tended for  another  would  fall  upon  himself.    The  steady  and  unwearied 
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attention  which  this  monarch  has  bestowed,  for  more  than  forty  years,  to 
he  dis(;ipline  of  tiie  army,  is  unparalleled  either  in  the  ancient  or  modern 
history  of  mankind.  This  perseverance  of  the  kinji,  as  it  is  without  ex- 
ample, so  it  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  extraordinary  character. 
That  degree  of  exertion  which  a  vigorous  mind  is  capable  of  making  on 
Bome  very  important  occasions,  Frederic  II.  has  made  during  his  whole 
reign  at  a  stretch,  without  permitting  pleasure,  indolence,  disgust,  or  dis- 
appointment to  ii.terrupt  his  plan  for  a  single  day ;  and  he  has  obliged 
every  person,  throughout  the  various  departments  of  his  government,  to 
make  ihe  like  exertion  as  far  as  their  characters  and  strength  could  go. 
In  what  manner  must  such  a  king  be  served !  and  what  is  he  not  capable 
of  performing !  Twice  every  year  he  makes  the  circuit  of  his  dominions. 
This  great  prince  is  so  perfectly  exempt  from  suspicion  and  personal  fear, 
that  ho  resides  at  Sans  Souci,  in  his  electoral  dominions,  without  any 
guard  whatever;  an  orderly  sergeant  or  corporal  only  attends  in  the  day- 
time, to  carry  occasional  orders  to  the  garrison  at  Potsdam,  whither  he 
alway  returns  in  the  evening." 

Frederic  died  in  1786,  and  left  to  his  nephew,  Frederic  William  II. 
(by  some  called  Frederic  III.)  an  extensive  and  prosperous  kingdom,  a 
large  and  well-disciplined  army,  and  a  well-filled  treasury  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed none  of  those  commanding  talents,  that  energy,  or  that  patient  per- 
severance, which  so  eminently  distinguislied  his  predecessor.  The  finan- 
ces of  Fruiisia  were  soon  exhausted ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  high  rank 
among  the  European  states  to  which  Frederic  the  Great  had  elevated  her, 
she  was  obliged  to  take  a  promme'<'.  part  in  the  most  important  aflairs  of 
the  continent,  which,  without  his  genius,  could  not  be  maintained.  Fred- 
eric William  II.  died  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic 
William  III. 

By  the  partition  of  Poiand  in  1792,  and  its  final  dismemberment  in  1795, 
Prussia  acquired  a  great  extension  of  territory,  including  the  important 
city  of  Dantzic,  and  upwards  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  1796  the 
Prussian  cabinet  made  a  secret  treaty  with  France ;  and  after  many  sin- 
ister and  vascillating  movements,  Prussia  resolved  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  strict  neutrality,  which,  in  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  was  im- 
possible- III  1803  France  occupied  Hanover;  and  in  1806,  when  a  third 
coalition  was  forming  against  b  ranee,  Prussia  wavered  more  than  ever 
Alexander  of  Russia  appeared  at  Berlin,  and  brought  about  the  conven- 
tion of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3,  1605;  but  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Prussia 
sought  for  and  obtained  peace  with  Trunce,  and  was  consequently  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  Again,  when  Napoleon  had  concluded 
the  confederacy  of  the  Ithint;,  Prussia  stepped  forward  to  arrest  his  gigan- 
tic power;  but  the  battle  of  Jena  disclosed  to  the  world  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  contend  against  the  emperor  and  his  confederated  allies. 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  reduced  Prussia  to  half  its  former  dimensions,  which 
half  had  to  support  150,000  French  soldiers  until  the  end  of  1808,  and  to 
pay  120  millions  of  francs,  while  French  troops  were  to  retain  possession 
of  the  fortresses  of  Strcttin,  Kustrien,  and  (ilogau.  The  minister  Von 
Stein,  who  m  as  long  at  the  head  of  affairs,  was  a  most  uncompromising 
enemy  of  France,  and  being  in  consequence  compelled  by  them  to  quit 
Germany,  liaron  Hardenberg  was  |ilaced  at  the  head  of  the  government 
as  stale-chancellor.  The  continuance  of  French  oppression  at  leni(th 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  people,  \fter  Napoleon  :i  Russian  campaign  ihe 
population  rose  en  masic,  and  to  their  zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  o|>- 
pressed  Kiiro|ie,  tlK  comulcteni'ss  of  his  discomfiture  may  lie  iiiamly  at 
tributed.  i'he  part  which  Prussia  jilaycd  in  this  great  game  of  war  w% 
have  elsewhere  relattui,  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  limits  of  out 
work  to  nuke  nttcdIesH  repetitions;  it  is  sufricieiit  to  state,  that  at  iho 
general  peace  of  1815,  Prussia  became  more  powerful  than  ever ;  for   al 
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tTiough  a  portion  of  her  Polish  dominions  pasNeil  hitu  the  hnnds  o(  llussia; 
it  was  more  than  compensated  by  valuublo  ttaqilisltioitM  lit  ISaxony,  Pome- 
rania,  &c.  In  June,  1840,  the  icing  died,  nml  wiii  tuoceeded  by  hin  son, 
Frederic  IV.,  a  prince  possessing  many  amltlblt)  qilBlitles.  HiB  majesty 
has  since  paid  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  Hnd  Wlli  tpoitHor  to  the  infant 
prince  of  Waies. 

The  following  observations  are  so  oxplnnntury  of  the  present  influence 
of  Prussia  in  the  scale  of  European  puliticM,  tliiit  wt;  unhesitatingly  adopt 
them,  from  "  The  Brittannia ;"  and  in  iransferriiiB  thorn  to  our  pages,  beg 
to  acknowledge  their  worth :  "  Since  the  pancu  uT  1815,  Prussia  has  been 
tranquil.  Her  tremendous  suffering  in  tlie  war  eloited  in  n  triumph  of  the 
most  exalting  and  memorable  rank.  Of  all  nntiuni  she  alone  had  the  pre- 
eminent honour  of  sharing  in  the  consummate  vlutory  which  extinguished 
the  French  empire ;  and  since  that  period  Hhe  hcii  advanced  in  a  course  of 
tranquil  but  progressive  prosperity. 

Prussia  is  a  despotism,  but  the  beau  ideal  of  n  deitpotism.  As  Plato 
imagined  a  republic,  the  future  Plato  who  shall  adopt  the  cause  of  despo- 
tism might  refer  to  its  reality  as  the  most  axpi'esMlvo  Instance  of  a  govern- 
ment directed  by  the  sole  will  of  an  intelligent,  uttlive  und  patriotic  king. 
Bacon,  we  think, says  that  if  an  angel  were  un  the  throne,  despotism  would 
be  the  finest  government  in  the  world.  Tills  li  true,  for  the  unity  of 
councd,  the  decision  of  conduct,  the  power  which  prevents  tumults,  and 
the  impartiality  which  provides  fur  Justice  to  all,  are  the  first  essen- 
tials to  all  government.  But,  since  men  are  not  anuels,  and  the  best 
of  kings  cannot  be  security  for  the  principles  of  Ills  successor,  we 
are  compelled  to  find  that  security  in  eonslltutloniil  rostraints,  in  laws 
regulating  the  conduct  of  kings  as  well  as  uf  snhJentM.  In  coronation  oaths, 
wliich  are  ooiigations,  and  in  penalties  which  pmteet  those  obligations. 

The  chief  immediate  expenditure  of  all  Kuroiieait  nations  is  in  their 
means  of  defence,  whether  military  or  navul.  In  Knifliind  it  Is  enormous. 
At  this  moment  of  universal  peace,  a  peace,  too,  of  twenty-live  years,  the 
expenses  of  the  fleet  and  army  are  not  under  twelve  millions  of  pounds- 
It  is  worth  our  wonder  to  know,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  military 
force  of  Prussia,  500,000  men,  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  expense  of 
the  force  of  Kngland,  or  90,000.  This  is  by  the  slntple  but  admirable 
arrangement  of  dividing  the  whole  force  into  two  purls,  the  stiniding  army 
and  the  landwehr.  The  landwehr  is  a  stnn<llnir  Ulllltla.  which  forms  the 
reserve  of  the  army,  and  is  HUgmented  from  the  riniks  of  the  regular 
troops,  instead  of  supplying  recruits  to  them  'riils  system  is  peculiar  to 
Prussia,  and  is  thus  organized.  The  stani'.iiig  army  Is  merely  the  mili- 
tary 9(;hool,  and  the  landwehr  forms  thf  nucleus  of  the  army.  The 
landwehr  of  the  first  class  perform  the  annual  exiMdlses  with  the  regular 
troops,  and  the  eye  of  a  military  observer  would  detet^t  no  difTerence  in 
the  mancBuvres  of  either  corps.  The  second  levy  consists  chiefly  of 
soldiers  who  have  been  drafted  from  the  slandlnu  nrniy  to  the  first  levy, 
and  from  thence  to  the  second,  when  arrived  at  tlie  rpipiisitn  age.  The 
number  of  men  required  for  the  regidar  arnty  Is  liiken  from  those  between 
SO  and  2.5  years  ol^aee,  the  remainder  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  the  second 
levy  (or  landwehr  of  the  second  class).  The  period  of  service  in  the  army 
is  for  three  y^ars;  but  young  men  of  any  station  In  life  nro  allowed,  in- 
stead, to  enter  the  army  as  volunteers,  anil  serve  ns  privates  for  one  year, 
without  receiving  any  pay.  At  the  end  «»f  one  year  they  go  over  to  the 
reserve,  in  which  they  continue  two  years  ;  the  olliers,  after  three  years 
In  thi'  army  and  two  in  the  reserve,  are  sent  Into  the  levy  of  the  first  class ; 
and  after  twelve  years'  service  in  the  army,  the  reserve  and  the  landwehr 
of  the  first  clnss  puss  into  the  landwehr  of  the  seeond.  The  horses  for 
the  cavalry  of  the  landwehr  are  fiirniHheil  by  lite  latiileil  owners  of  the 
Circle  diii-ing  the  continuance  of  the  aniiuiil  exercises.     VN  hen  arrived 
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at  the  age  of  39,  the  soldiers  of  tlio  ciecoiid  levy  are  inoorporaled  in  tho 
landstrum,  where  they  romitin  until  tho  n{())  of  50  ;  they  are  then  released 
from  all  military  service. 

We  believe  that  Louis  Phihppo  ii  as  perfectly  sincere  in  his  wish  for 
peace,  as  England  is.  But  tito  pooplo  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  have 
none  of  hisgnud  sense,  and  the  connuiist  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  is  the 
dream  of  every  cobbler  in  Franeo.  VVo  agree  entirely  in  the  opinion  that 
France  would  much  more  probably  lose  than  gHin  by  an  attack  on  those 
provinces.  Supposing  Giislmid  to  be  wholly  passive,  whicii  it  is  notori- 
ous that  she  would  not  be,  imy,  ('(luld  not,  or  tnat  Russia  would  look  on, 
German  resistance,  in  its  prosont  iituto  of  preparation,  would  be  furniid- 
able.  The  former  fnoility  of  KroiKih  conquest  on  the  Rhine  arose  almost 
wholly  from  the  weaknois  of  tho  tittle  lilionish  principalities,  too  small  to 
resist  separately  and  toojnaloim  to  unite.  But  the  greater  portion  of 
those  states  are  now  coniolidated  Into  tho  Priissian  sovereignty,  and  rest 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Aiutria." 

The  principal  part  of  the  PruiMlnn  dominions  lies  continuously  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  Baltic,  between  Russia  and  Mecklenburg.  The 
inland  frontier  of  this  part  of  the  monnrchy  on  the  east  and  south  is  suffi- 
ciently connected ;  but  on  the  wcit  lidu  Its  ontlinc  is  very  irregular,  some 
small  independent  itntes  being  alinoit  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Prus- 
sian dominions.  But  exclusive  of  this  principal  portion,  there  ^s  mi  ex- 
tensive Prussian  territory  on  both  (IHes  of  tho  Rhine  ;  which  is  separated 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  by  Hesse  Cassell,  part  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  &c.  The  canton  of  Nuufohalcl,  in  Switzerland,  and  some 
detached  territories  in  Saxony,  iiUo  belong  to  Prussia.  Considering  the 
importance  of  making  Prussiu  ii  flrst^rato  power  as  a  coimterpoise  to 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Frniicu  on  the  other,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  her  shnre  of  Poland  was  diminished,  and 
that  her  territories  were  not  rendered  more  compact. 
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Thc  NETHtRLANDi,  or  liow  CouDtrieH,  which  now  form  two  populous 
kingdoms,  though  of  second-rate  itnportunco  when  compared  with  the 
great  European  powers,  wnre  at  theiMiminencomeiit  of  the  Christian  era 
mere  dreary  marshes  and  disnial  forests  of  vast  extent,  which  were  fre- 
quently overflowed  by  the  sen.  This  Inhospitable  low  track  was  thinly 
inhabited  by  people  of  German  origin,  ralleii  llatavians  and  Frisians,  many 
of  whom  lived  in  miserable  huts,  rMlseil  on  wooden  piles,  or  built  upon 
mounds  of  sand,  to  secure  them  above  the  reach  of  the  tides.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  the  entire  region  was  of  this  description; 
although  it  has  been  griipliicitlly  Hiild,  that  whole  forests  were  occasion- 
ally thrown  down  by  n  leiiipcMl,  or  swt'ftt  away  by  inundation — that  tho 
81  a  had  no  limits  and  the  earth  no  so,idlty.    The  higlier  grounds,  extend 
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ing  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt,  including  that  vast  extent  of  woody 
country,  the  ancient  forest  of  Ardennes,  were  inhabited  by  viirluui  trilmg 
of  tlie  German  race,  who  subsisted  by  agriculture  and  the  ohuie,  They 
had  towns  and  villagas  in  the  heart  of  the  forest;  thoir  country  nroduoed 
abundant  supplies  of  corn  and  cattle;  they  were  courageous  oiiu  uiloivlU 
ized;  the  rites  of  Druidism  were  observed,  as  in  Britain;  and  the  people 
consisted  of  two  classes,  chiefs  and  slaves. 

When  the  Romans  under  Julius  Caesar  subdued  the  Gauls,  that  warllks 
nation  turned  their  arms  also  against  the  people  we  have  just  ppokeii  of. 
whose  country  they  denominated  Gallia  Belgica,  or  Belgium ;  but  they  did 
not  pursue  their  conquests  farther  towards  the  north,  thiukhig  prubnbly 
that  the  desert  plains  and  patches  of  land  rising,  as  it  wore,  Iroin  their 
watery  bed,  were  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  exploring,  muoli  letti  of 
contending  for.  They  accordinaly  offered  peace  and  alliance  to  thtd  purl 
of  the  Netherlands  now  called  Holland ;  while  the  Frisians  woro  \m  to 
struggle  with  the  Roman  legions  for  their  liberty.  From  tho  writlliifn  of 
Caesar  we  learn  that  Flanders  was  occupied  by  tho  Monappl  and  Morinl, 
Brabant  by  the  Atuatici,  Hainault  and  Namur  by  the  Nervii  (no  rtiinitrlt* 
able  for  desperate  courage  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  veteriiiis  of 
Rome),  Luxemburg  and  Liniburg  by  the  Eburones,  ico,  CwNnr  Pinphiitl- 
cally  describes  the  Belgians  as  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gallic  trihiim,  mid 
observes  that  in  stature  and  hulk  they  surpass  the  Romans.  But  though 
they  fought  with  an  energy  and  determination  which  nothing  vo\M  ex- 
ceed, the  discipline  and  military  skill  of  the  Romans  evontuitlly  ohlitlned 
the  mastery.  In  subduing  this  brave  people  the  Romans  had  rt'C(niri4u  to 
the  most  barbarous  practises  of  ancient  warfare  ;  and  for  ntiuie  ullhorex* 
termination  or  expulsion  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  conquer  their  (hn'co 
and  valiant  spirits;  thus  we  read,  that  in  Caesar's  celebrated  battle  witli  tho 
Nervii,  neat  Namur,  the  army  of  the  confederated  tribes,  mnuuulliig  to 
60,00U  men,  was  reduced  to  500,  and  that  on  taking  the  town  uf  ToniKreH 
he  sold  53,000  of  the  Atuatici  for  slaves.  By  degrees,  however,  th(iy  be- 
came incorporated  with  their  conquerors,  adopted  their  munntTN,  luid 
served  ill  their  armies,  proving  themselves,  in  many  meinoruhlo  iiiMtiuicei, 
the  ablest  auxiliaries  that  ever  fought  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  lettioim. 
In  this  state  they  remained  for  about  four  centuries,  during  whii^h  lime 
the  Belgic  population  underwent  considerable  changes  from  tnu  Nuctidimlve 
invasions  of  the  Franks  from  the  north,  whose  progress  wo«lwiird  ter- 
minated in  their  establishing  the  Prankish  empire  in  Gaul. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  nollcio,  that  when  tlio 
Romans  subjugated  any  country,  the  inhabitants,  however  liurliiirdUii 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  advantages  of  clvliiaoa 
life,  and  that  the  subsequent  prosperity  and  rank  to  which  tliey  attained 
in  the  scale  of  nations  may  justly  be  attributed  to  tho  connnxion  which 
subsisted  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Thus  it  wan  with 
the  Belgic  provinces.  From  the  Romans  they  learned  how  to  redeem  their 
inundated  lands  from  tho  briny  flood,  by  constructing  dykoH,  entbiiuk- 
ments,  and  canals;  and  as  they  were  naturally  an  active  and  intt'ili{{(<nt 
people,  they  drained  their  marshes,  and  prepared  the  land  not  nii'mly  m 
pasture  for  cattle  and  the  growth  of  corn,  but  for  the  cullivuiion  til'  clioleo 
fruits  and  vegetables;  while  towns  and  villages  were  built  on  higher 
ground,  and  the  country,  instead  of  being  a  dreary  waste  of  iMi^-laiid 
and  water,  presented  to  the  eye  a  varied  prospect  of  (crliiily,  and  im  Indus- 
trious population.  Towards  the  declension  of  the  Roman  enipiri',  whoit 
its  riders  were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  (irovincei, 
Gallia  Belgica  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest ;  and  it  was  succeitNively  ovtir- 
run  by  the  various  tribes  from  the  north  of  flermany.  Hut  nnlwllh- 
•tandihg  these  serious  disadvantages,  the  spirit  of  iinprnveniiiil  Itiui 
pace  with  the  age;  more  land  was  rccUimed  from  the  oct'Hii,  uiid  ivii- 
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dered  both  produciive  and  habitable.  The  maritimr  lowland  descendants 
of  the  Meriapii,  now  blended  with  Saxons  and  Frisians,  continued  to 
prosper  in  commerce  and  agriculture.  Large  towns  had  been  built,  and 
many  arts  and  manufactures,  brought  from  other  countries,  were  carried 
on  with  credit  and  success.  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  other  towns 
rose  into  importance,  and  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Flemings 
was  universally  acknowledged. 

At  what  precise  time  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  with  certainty ;  but  we  know  that,  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Charlemaijne,  the  conversion  of  the  people  had  become  general,  and  that 
churches  and  monasteries  existed  'n  various  parts  of  the  country.  But 
no  trace  of  the  fierce  and  valiant  warriors  of  former  days  remained ;  their 
Bwords  had,  indeed,  been  turned  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks,  but  feudal  institutions  had  converted  the  free  sons  of  the 
soil  into  abject  vassals,  who  now  toiled  only  to  enrich  ilie  baronial  lords 
and  haughty  priests,  whose  powers  and  possessions  were  immense.  This 
state  of  vassalage  did  not,  however,  extend  to  the  towns,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  mostly  merchants  and  manufactures,  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  citizens.  Their  industry  and  ingenuity  not  only  made 
them  wealthy,  but  obtained  for  them  attention  and  respect ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  they  elected  their  own  magistrates,  made  their  own  hiws, 
fortified  their  cities,  and  organized  a  regular  militia  from  among  them- 
selves, so  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  privileges  and  defend  their 
liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  foreign  princes  or  their  own  puw> 
erful  nobles.  At  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  the  maritime 
commerce  of  the  Flemings  had  made  a  great  progress  with  Spain  and 
England,  from  whence  they  had  obtained  large  importations  of  wool. 
Their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  stuffs  and  cloths  had  established 
for  them  a  market  in  every  foreign  port;  the  herring-fishery  was  also  a 
great  source  of  wealth ;  and  to  these  they  added  a  large  trade  in  corn, 
salt,  and  jewelry. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  country  was  divided  into  duchies,  counties, 
and  imperial  cities :  Brabant,  or  Lower  Lorraine,  and  afterward  Luxem- 
burg, Limburg,  and  Gueldres,  were  governed  by  dukes;  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  Hainault,  Artois,  Namur,  and  Zutphen,  by  counts.  Fries- 
tand  Proper  remained  a  free  lordship ;  Utrecht  became  a  bishopric,  the 
secular  authority  of  the  bishop  extending  over  Groningen  and  Overyssel. 
Of  all  these  realms,  the  counts  of  Flanders  were  the  most  powerful,  and, 
after  their  possessions  had  passed,  in  1383,  to  the  more  powerful  house 
of  Burgundy,  the  latter,  partly  by  marriages,  partly  by  force  or  cession, 
obtained  possession  of  the  largest  part  of  the  Low  Countries. 

During  the  crusades  the  Flemish  burghers  obtained  great  advantages, 
owing  to  the  mania  with  which  many  of  the  nobles  were  seized  to  join 
the  holy  leaguers.  In  order  to  raise  money  for  equipping  armies  to  com- 
bat against  the  Saracens,  they  were  induced  to  part  with  their  lands  and 
to  grant  great  privileges  and  political  powers  to  their  wealthy  tenants,  who 
thus  were  enabled  to  purchase  independence  and  a  jurisdiction  of  their 
own,  a-j  we  iiave  before  mentioned.  "The  people,  conscious  of  Iheir 
power,  gradually  extorted  from  their  rulers  so  many  concessions,  that  the 
provinces  formed,  in  reality,  a  democracy,  and  were  only  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  monarch  of  France  and  his  nobles.  When  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  subject  to  despotism,  and  involved  in  comparative  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, the  court  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  the  chosen  residence  of 
liberty,  civilization,  and  useful  knowledge ;  and  when  the  ships  of  other 
nations  scarcely  ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those  of  the  Flemish 
merchants  traversed  the  ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  po88esse(l  the 
commerce  and  wealth  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  this  state  the  provinces 
long  continued,  until  they  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  duke  of  Bur 
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guntlyi  nboiit  tho  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Previous  to  this  event, 
wo  fliul  only  unconnected  duchies,  counties,  lordships,  and  towns,  with 
inniiint'rnblo  rights,  claims,  and  privileges,  advanced  and  enforced  now  by 
tiuliJti)'lH  iind  vansals  against  each  other  or  against  their  lords ;  and  now 
by  lordu  iind  vassals  against  the  monarch,  without  the  expression  of  any 
CdlliM'tivo  idea  of  Belgium  as  a  nation.  Under  the  Burgundian  dynasty 
tho  (MMnmorcial  and  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  enjoyed 
n  rt'Uiiirkalile  prosperity.  The  famous  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
inslitutt'd  ill  1430 ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  city  of 
STprPH  Imd  4,000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent  60,000  weavers.  Bruges 
and  Antwerp  were  the  great  marts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  contained 
each  ntimit  UOOMO  inhabitants.  In  the  Flemish  court  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gumly,  mimed  Philip  the  Good,  about  1455,  luxurious  living  was  carried 
to  a  vicious  and  foolish  excess.  The  wealthy  were  clad  in  gorgeous  vel- 
vets, HiiliiiB,  and  Jewelry,  and  their  banquets  were  given  with  almost  in- 
credihli)  splemlour. 

"  'riiin  luxury  produced  depravity  and  crime  to  sUch  an  extent  that,  in 
one  year,  1,400  murders  were  committed  in  Ghent,  in  the  gambling-houses 
•tnd  (tllior  ri'sorts  of  debauchery.  The  arts  were  cultivated  with  great 
succcHD.  Van  Dyck  invented  the  beautiful  oil  colours  for  which  the  Fle- 
miHJi  Hcliool  is  renowned.  Painting  on  glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace, 
loiH'gtry,  and  I'himes  were  also  invented  in  Belgium  at  this  period.  Most 
of  till)  inagiiiHccnt  cathedrals  and  town-halls  in  the  country  were  built  in 
the  l.'Uli  and  14th  centuries.  History,  poetry,  and  learning  were  much 
culliviitt'd,  and  the  University  of  Louvain  was  the  most  celebrated  in 
Kiii'ipe.  In  1477  Belgium  passed  under  the  dynasty  of  the  empire  of 
AU!  trill  I  and  after  many  years  of  contest  between  the  despotic  Maximi- 
lian iiiul  Uie  (lomocratic  Flemings,  the  government,  in  1519,  descended  to 
his  Kfii'i'l**""!  t^hatles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of  Germany.  In 
h\H  mj({\  the  afHuente  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained  its  highest  point 
The  I'lty  of  (ilieiit  contained  173,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  100,000  were 
i<n|jii|{ni|  in  wuuviiig  and  other  industrial  arts.  Bruges  annually  export- 
ed Hliid'H  of  Kiiglish  and  Jsipaiiish  wool  to  the  value  of  8,000,000  florins, 
Tim  Sclu'lilt  at  Antwerp  often  contained  2,500  vessels,  waiting  their  turn 
to  t'oine  to  tho  wharfs  ;  her  gates  were  daily  entered  by  600  1'  aded  wag- 
tfoim;  ami  liir  exchange  was  aitcnded,  twice  a  t',  y,  by  5,000  merchants, 
who  t'xpeiidcd  130,000  golden  crowns  in  a  sing!  Iviquet  e'  en  to  Philip 
II.,  sou  of  Charles  V.  The  value  of  the  wool  annually  imported  from 
KiiKJaiid  and  Spain  exceeded  4,00lj,noo  pieces  of  jjold.  This  amazing 
prosporily  experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  under  the  malignant 
tyrimiiy  and  bigotry  of  Philip.  The  do  'trines  of  the  protestant  reforma- 
tion iirtd  found  very  numerous  adherents:  in  Belgium ;  Lutheranism  was 
preiit'hed  with  phrenzied  zeal  by  several  popular  fanatics,  who  drew 
nroiiiid  tliein  crowds  amounting  sometimes  to  10,000  or  15,000.  Parties 
of  li'onorlasts  also  appeared,  and  demolished  the  ornamental  property  of 
four  hundred  fhurches.  Protestant  persecution  by  the  Inquisition  had 
been  foiiinirnced  by  Charles  V. ;  but  by  Philip  11.  it  was  established  in 
Its  iiKiNl  dmi)oli(!iil  pxlravngimee.  He  filled  the  .'ountry  with  Spanish 
ioldiiTH,  and  commissioned  the  duke  of  Alva  to  extirpate,  without  mercy, 
every  prr)te«tiuit  heretic  in  Belgium.  Volumes  have  been  written  to 
dcscrihe  tho  proceedings  of  this  able  soldier,  but  sanguinary  persecutor, 
who  boiisti'd  that  in  less  than  six  years  he  had  put  to  death  18,000  men 
and  women  by  tho  sword,  the  gibbet,  the  rack,  and  the  flames.  Ruin  and 
dread  of  death  in  its  most  hideous  forms  drove  thousands  of  artisans  to 
KiikIiiikI,  where  they  introduced  the  manufacturing  skill  of  Bruges  and 
Ghi'iit.  (Commerce  and  trade  in  Flanders  dwindled  away,  many  of  the 
rich  iiicrcliants  were  reduced  to  beg  for  bread,  the  great  cities  w.'rehalf 
dcMi  lied,  and  foreut  wolves  often  devoured  the  scattered  inhabitants  ol 
(IcNoliilod  villages." 
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These  oppressions  being  exercised  wiih  the  most  tyrannical  fury  b ' 
Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  whom  Philip  had  created  governor, 
the  Netherlands  made  a  strong  effort  for  their  freedom,  and  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Count  Louis  of  Nassau, 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  in  their  noble  struggles  for  re- 
ligious and  civil  liberty.  Accordingly,  the  states  of  Holland,  in  their  own 
names  conferred  the  stadtholdcrship,  a  title  equivalent  to  lieutenant,  on  the 
former,  and  several  other  towns  and  provinces  declared  for  him.  He  first 
united  them,  in  1576,  in  one  general  association,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Pacification  of  Ghent."  But  this  union  being  soon  dissolved,  the  prince 
laboured  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  form  a  more  durable  alliance, 
which  he  happily  accomplished  in  1579.  In  that  year  the  celebrated 
leagu*!  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  which  gave  name  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  became  the  basis  and  plan  of  the  constitution. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  afterwards  on  the  point  of  being  nominated 
the  sovereign  of  these  countries,  but  was  treacherously  shot  by  an  assas- 
sin named  Belthazar  Gerhard,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Francis 
Guyon.  This  man  was  supposed  to  have  been  hired  to  perpetrate  the 
murder  by  the  Spanish  ministry,  but  no  tortures  could  force  a  confession 
from  him.  The  United  Netherlands,  however,  continued  to  maintain, 
sword  in  hand,  that  liberty  to  whicii  they  had  raised  themselves ;  and 
Elizabeth  of  England  took  them  under  her  protection,  and  rendered  tiiem 
essential  assistance.  When  the  earl  of  Leicester,  tlie  favourite  of  tiie 
queen,  was  sent  over  by  her  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1685,  the 
states  appointed  him  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces, or  in  other  words  the  stadtholder;  but  his  haughty  carriage,  and  un- 
skilful manner  of  conducting  the  war,  soon  rendered  him  unpopular,  and 
the  next  year  he  returned  to  England.  The  Dutch,  being  afterwatds  bet- 
ter supported  by  the  English,  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  their  commerce  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that  in  1602  their  cele- 
brated East  India  company  was  established.  Spain,  being  both  weaken- 
ed and  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  a  tedious  war,  in  1609  agreed  to 
an  armistice  for  twelve  years,  and  in  the  very  first  article  of  the  treaty 
acknowledged  the  United  Netherlands  to  be  a  free  and  independent  state. 
During  this  iruce  the  republic  attained  to  a  degree  of  power  which  it  has 
never  since  exceeded. 

Compelled  by  necessity  to  make  war  against  the  Spanish  fleets,  the 
republicans  soon  became  excellent  sailors,  and  enterprising,  indefatigable 
merchants,  wlio  visited  every  sea,  and  to  wliom  no  port  was  too  distant, 
no  obstacle  too  discouraging.  The  commerce  of  Cadiz,  Antwerp,  and 
Lisbon,  fell  into  their  hands  ;  and  in  this  way  the  United  Netlicrlnnda 
were,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  first  commercial  slate  and  the 
first  maritime  power  in  tiie  world  ;  for,  with  about  one  hundred  vessels  of 
war  they  bade  defiance  to  every  rival,  while  England  and  France  re- 
joiced in  the  humiliation  of  the  dreaded  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  established  in  1603,  conquered  islands  and  kingdoms 
in  Asia ;  and  with  about  two  hundred  ships,  they  carried  on  a  trade  with 
China  and  even  with  Japan.  They  alone  supplied  PJurope  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  spice  islands.  The  gold,  tht;  pearls,  the  precious  jewels 
of  the  East,  all  passed  through  their  hands.  The  West  India  Company 
was  not  so  successful,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  Phigland  and  France. 
Holland,  nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  maintained  the  dominion  of  the 
■ea.  Van  Tromp  and  De  Rnyter  were  victorious,  and  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  laid  a  deep  plan  for  humbling  the  daring  republic,  was  finally  exhaust- 
ed, and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

These  signal  successes  were  principally  obtained  by  the  able  conduct 
of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  second  son  of  the  first  stadtholder ;  and 
to  the  same  dignity  this  prince  was  chosen  when  only  twcniy-one  years 
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of  age.  He  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  states,  during  twenty  years,  with 
great  ability  and  success.  The  latter  part  of  this  prince's  government  was 
sullied  by  cruelly  and  ingratitude;  for  he  procured  the  condemnation  and 
death  of  the  pensionary  Barnevelt,  to  whose  influence  he  owed  his  eleva- 
tion. This  man,  who  was  an  Armenian  in  religion  and  a  republican  in 
politics,  was  sacrifloed  to  his  opinions;  but  his  death  caused  the  political 
principles  for  which  he  suflfered  to  spread  more  widely.  Those  who  op- 
posed the  stadtholder  were  afterwards  called  "  the  Louvestein  party,"  from 
De  Witt,  burgomaster  of  Dort,  and  five  other  members  of  the  states-gen- 
eral, being  imprisoned  in  the  castle  for  maintaining  such  sentiments. 

In  1G2I  the  war  was  again  renewed,  during  which  the  stadtholder 
Prince  Frederic  Henry,  youngest  son  of  tlie  first  Wilham  (who  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  his  half-brother,  Prince  Maurice,  in  1C25)  greatly  distin 
guished  himself.  This  war  was  brought  to  a  period  in  1G48,  by  the  peace 
ofiMunster,  by  wliich  treaty  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  United  Netherlands.  Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son 
William,  who  was  fourth  stadtholder,  being  twenty  one  years  of  age. 
He  appears  to  have  been  ambitious,  as  was  his  father.  In  1652  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  United  Provinces  and  England,  the  latter  country 
being  under  a  republican  form  of  government :  this  war  was  terminated 
two  years  after,  by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  states  of  Holland  engaged  for- 
ever to  exclude  the  house  of  Orange  from  the  stadtholdership  of  their  pro- 
vince. In  1665  another  war  was  kindled  with  Kngland,  at  which  time  that 
country  had  regained  its  regal  constitution  ;  this  war  continued  until  the 
treaty  of  Breda.  The  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  then  passed 
an  edict,  by  which  they  abolished  the  stadtholdership  in  their  province. 
This  was  efiected  by  the  grand  pensionary  De  Witt.  When  France 
formed  a  design  to  seize  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  crowns  of  Kngland  and  Sweden 
for  the  defence  of  those  countries;  by  which  France  was,  in  1668,  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la  Chapelle;  but  soon  took  a  severe 
revenge  by  breaking  that  alliance,  and  inducing  England,  with  some  olhei 
powers,  to  enter  into  a  league  against  the  United  Provinces;  on  which  a 
war  ensued.  In  this  critical  juncture,  the  republic,  in  1672,  nominated 
William,  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  captain  and  admiral  general;  and 
the  populace  compelled  the  states  of  Holland  to  invest  him  with  the  stadt- 
holdership, which  two  years  after  was  declared  hereditary  in  his  family. 
He  was  the  fifth  stadtholder  and  the  third  of  that  name;  he  married  the 
princess  Mary  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.  of  England,  and  became 
king  of  Eii;;i.!ivi. 

In  the  year  1678  a  peace  was  concluded  with  France,  at  Nimeguen; 
but  it  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for,  in  16Sa,  the  states  supporting  their 
stadtholder  in  his  expedition  to  England,  with  a  fleet  and  a  large  body  of 
troops,  France  declared  war  against  them,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1607.  At  length,  on  the  death  of  Charles  H. 
king  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1700,  the  Spanish  provinces  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  republic  became  involved  in  a  war  respect 
mg  that  succession,  which  continued  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

William  died  king  of  England  and  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces, 
in  1702.  He  appointed  John  William  Frizo,  prince  of  Nassau  Dietz,  his 
sole  heir,  who  was  born  1687,  and  was  drowned  in  crossing  an  arm  of  the 
sea  at  Mardyke,  Ilth  July,  1711.  Three  months  after  his  death  his  widow 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  christened  William,  and  afterwards  be- 
came stadtholder;  but  on  the  death  of  William  HI.  that  office  was  laid 
aside,  until,  in  1722,  the  province  of  Guelders  elected  him  their  stadtholder, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  provinces. 

On  the  decease  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  Dutch  assisted  the  queen 
of  Hungary  against  France,  which  drew  on  them  the  resentment  of  thai 
13 
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power;  anJ  in  1747,  the  French  making  an  irruption  into  Diilnh  Fiandnri 
the  republic  unanimously  declared  llio  iibove  mentioned  William,  prince  ol 
Orange,  stadlholder,  caplaiu-general,  and  admiral-in-eliief,  miiking  those 
dignities  hereditary  in  his  family,  even  in  the  female  and  collateral 
branches.  In  tlie  general  war  which  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1750,  the 
Dutch,  taking  no  part  in  the  quarrel,  were  perhaps  the  greatest  gainers, 
by  supplying  the  belligerent  powers  with  naval  and  military  stores;  and 
when  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies  re 
kindled  the  flames  of  war,  the  most  essential  assistance  was  procured  both 
to  America  and  France,  by  means  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  St.  Kusta 
tius,  and  of  the  freights  brouglit  by  their  ships.  At  length  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  capture  of  an  American  pack'it,  that  a  treaty  between  the 
American  States  and  the  province  of  Holland  was  actually  adjusted,  and 
that  Mr.  Laurens,  formerly  of  the  congress,  was  appointed  to  reside 
at  Amsterdam  in  a  public  capacity.  This  occasioned  the  court  of  London 
first  to  cancel  all  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  which  then  subsisted 
between  that  kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and  soon  after,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  to  issue  a  declaration  of  hostilities  against  then-public.  The 
resentment  of  Great  Britain  proved  extremely  fatal  to  the  possessions  and 
wealth  of  the  Dutch  ;  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  with  a  large  fleet  of  valu- 
able merchant  ships,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  naval  and  military  force  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan;  several  home- 
ward-bound East  India  ships,  richly  laden,  were  eitlier  taken  by  the  Kn- 
glish  or  destroyed ;  Negapatam,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  their  chief 
settlement  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  were  wrested  from  them  ;  and  a  fleet 
.of  merchant  ships  bound  to  the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  a  squadron  of  Dutch 
men-of-war,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Zoutman,  were  obliged  tore- 
turn  to  the  Tcxel,  and  one  of  the  74  gun  ships  was  sunk  in  a  very  sharp 
action  which  happened  with  a  British  squadron  under  the  command  ef 
Admiral  Hyde  Parker. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  of  Germany,  attentive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  desirous  of  procuring  for 
his  subjects  the.advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  extension  of  their  com- 
merce, determined  to  oblige  the  Dutch  to  allow  a  free  navigation  on  the 
Scheldt,  which  river,  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1648,  they  pos- 
sessed exclusively.  To  procure  this,  a  sliip,  bearing  the  imperial  flag, 
proceeded  down  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp ;  the  captain  being  ordered 
not  to  submit  to  any  detention  or  examination  whatever  from  the  shijia 
belonging  to  republic  of  the  Seven  Uiuted  Provinces,  or  to  make  any 
declaration  at  the  custom-houses  belonging  to  the  republic  on  that  river, 
or  to  acknowledge  them  in  any  nianmu'  whatever.  At  the  same  time 
another  vessel  was  ordered  to  sail  from  Ostend  up  the  Scheldt  to  Ant- 
werp. They  were  both  stopped  by  the  Dutch  on  their  passage,  which 
the  emperor  construed  into  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, although  by  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Munbter,  entered  into  with 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Scheldt  should  remain  shut; 
in  consequence  of  which  that  river  had  remained  guarded  by  two  forts, 
Lillo  and  Lieskemhock,  assisted  by  guard-ships.  An  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men  was  now  assembling;  and  some  imperial  troops,  witii  a  train 
of  artillery,  advancing  towards  Lillo,  the  gnw.mm  ordered  the  sluices  to 
be  opened  in  November,  1784,  which  laid  a  large  extent  of  circumjacent 
country  under  water.  A  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  republic 
seemed  to  be  inevitable ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  courts  of  Versailles 
and  Berlin  prevented  that  evil ;  and  the  emperor  at  length  agreed  to  give 
up  his  claims,  on  receiving  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Dutcrh,  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  by  lus  pre- 
parations for  war. 
\>illia'n  v.,  the  seventh  stadtholdvjr,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  17,'il 
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tiiii'i'iiiMlt'd  fo  lliiit  (tifriiily  when  only  tliroe  years  of  age;  tlie  princess-dow 
(itfci'i  liU  niiillii'i',  who  was  princi'ss-royal  of  Hnyhind,  (bting  the  eldest 
dimKhlt'l'  of  Oi'iiffrt;  II.),  was  nppointt'd  fjoverness  and  guardian  to  the 
yoiiiiu  liHlict'  1  Iht'  princi'  of  Urunswick  VVolfenbuttel  acted  as  captain- 
giMii'ritl  mid  hinUhigh-iidiniriil  during  the  minority,  whicii  continued  until 
tilt)  yt'iir  I7(IU|  wlii'ti  thu  prince  iiaving  attained  to  tlie  age  of  eighteen, 
took  upon  hliiiNcIf  the  a<iiniiiiHtration  of  public  aflairs.  The  year  following 
III!  liliil'lli'il  ihc  pi'liicL'SH  I'Vedfricii  VVilhelniina  of  Prussia. 

'I'lit»  iiiiiImIiIi'  niiiniiprs  and  benign  disposition  of  this  prince  procured 
him  tfi'iii'i'td  (".li'i'in,  while  the  absolute  ascendancy  which  the  duke  of 
4}|Miiii>vvlrl«  had  ni'(|uired,  during  so  long  a  minority,  over  Ihe  mind  of  a 
pi'lili'M  III  wliitin  gentleness  and  acquiescence  wore  such  prevailing  quali- 
ih'N,  I'liinnMJ  hlin  mill  lo  retain  his  plenitude  of  power.  It  was  not  long, 
luiWt'Vt'l'i  before  the  people  began  to  complain  that  the  most  undisguised 
piililiillly  WiiN  hIuiwii  to  fureigners  in  the  appointments  to  olfices.  One  of 
llli>  t'iiitd'  fiivoiirites  about  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  Capel- 
litil  Viimh'i'  MiifHli,  who  had  been  advanced  from  a  low  origin  to  the  sta- 
tion of  t'liKtiibeflaIn,  and  ennobled.  This  man  having  continu.i  jpportu- 
[\\\\i<H  of  eiiiiverning  with  the  prince  in  private,  represented  to  him  the  ne- 
Ct'H'lty  tluM'U  Wim  for  him  to  interfere,  by  exerting  that  authority  which 
tlin  xiali's  hud  vested  in  him,  and  no  longer  to  delegate  it  in  so  unqualified 
H  liliililiiM',  The  prince  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  suggestion,  and 
iii'onil'iiMl  til  net  upon  it;  hnt  when  instances  were  pointed  out  in  which 
III*  liiliflil  I'l'iider  himself  highly  popular  by  appointing  certain  persons  to 
ViU'iiMt  oDk'i'N,  lie  found  the  restraints  in  which  he  had  ever  been  accus- 
tomed lo  1)11  held  too  strong  to  be  broken.  This  led  Capellan  to  desert  the 
cim«e  of  hU  master,  and  to  join  the  republican  party.  Soon  after  the  duke 
of  HiiiliNWiek  iTHlgiied  his  employment  and  quitted  the  country. 

'I'lio  I'i'plihlleaii,  or  niili-stadtholderian  party,  which,  as  we  have  already 
ainrn,  hud  wiilml-ited  in  the  jirovinces  ever  since  the  year  16-17,  or  from  the 
dentil  of  Mniiilee,  tiie  second  stadiliolder,  found  in  the  ministry  of  Franco 
the  mont  ell'i'etiiiil  su])|)nrt  which  intrigue  and  a  lavish  distribution  of 
niniiey  einild  render.  More  than  a  million  of  money  had  been  issued  from 
thn  ti'eii«(iiry  iif  the  etiurt  of  Versailles  to  further  the  interests  of  this  party, 
llnwevef  seiM't'lly  these  practices  might  be  carried  on,  they  were  not  con- 
uealt'd  I'i'iMii  the  eonrts  of  London  and  Berlin,  who  wore  no  less  strenuous  to 
»il|i|Miil  tliM  Orange  party.  Dissensions  thus  fomented  by  foreign  inter- 
li)|'eneii,  I'lioe  III  a  destruelive  height;  and  each  party  imbibed  the  most 
flineoi'iiii.*  sph'lt  against  the  other,  insomuch  that  it  was  thought  to  be  no 
longei' jiiilV  t'lir  tin?  |)rinco  and  princess,  with  their  family,  to  reside  at  the 
Hiiym' ;  they  llieivfore,  ii>  .September,  1785,  retired  to  Nimeguen.  In  this 
poxlMi'ii  lit  iirt'drs,  the  princess  of  Orange,  who  |)ossessed  an  elevated 
lllliidi  yfent  atillitieH,  and  an  enterprising  spirit,  determined  on  a  very  bold 
inid  di'i<Uive  measure;  which  was,  to  proceed,  without  the  prince,  and  with 
only  two  or  three  attendants  to  the  Hague,  to  make  the  experiment 
how  I'iif  liei'  prtisence  and  address  could  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the 
viillai' of  llie  prince  her  husband.  As  she  was  proceeding  on  her  journey 
on  the  yHlJi  of  June,  1787,  she  was  stopped  near  Scliootdioven,  by  a  com- 
mMiidiiiii  nclliig;  under  the  republican  party,  detained  there  during'the  suc- 
j'l'iidliiij  til/rht,  and  absolutely  restricted  from  proceeding  any  farther. 
ThU  llldlfjiilty  determined  her  to  return  to  Nimeguen,  and  a  representation 
ol  I  ho  ti'iiatiiieiit  she  had  received  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
tlie  Idiltf  id' Prussia,  her  brother,  who  had  succeeded  "  the  great  Frederic  " 
on  llml  tlii'olio.  The  king  supported  the  cause  of  his  sister  with  great 
Wiirmllll  but,  the  stati's  of  Holland  not  being  disposed  to  make  any  con- 
(<i<H<iioiiX|  the  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick,  nephew  to  the  duke  who  had 
lllli'd  till'  high  (illiees  in  Holland,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
PniKSiniiB,  iiiiiounting    to    eighteen    thousand    effective    men,  whom   he 
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led  on  the  13th  of  September  into  the  province  of  Guclderland,  for  ine 
express  purpose  of  restoring  the  prince  of  Orange  to  his  rights. 

The  judicious  distribution  of  the  troops,  and  the  vigour  of  their  opera 
tions,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  commander.  A  general  panic 
seized  the  republican  party ;  only  the  town  of  Goream,  which  wits  com- 
manded by  Capellan,  sustained  a  bombardment  for  about  an  hour;  the 
other  places  of  strength  opened  their  gates  at  the  first  summons.  Even 
the  strong  cily  of  Utrecht,  in  which  were  ten  thousand  men  in  arms,  and 
Vk'hose  fortifications  had  been  greatly  strengthened,  instead  of  meeting 
with  firmness  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  was  deserted  by  the  whole  re- 
publican  party,  with  all  the  precipitancy  of  desperation.  These  rapid 
successes  of  the  duke  caused  the  Orange  parly  to  gain  the  ascendency  at 
the  Hague;  butthecity  of  Amsterdam  remained  determined  to  resist  to  the 
utmost ;  relying  upon  the  prodigious  strength  of  the  place,  which  both 
nature  and  art,  it  had  ever  been  supposed,  contributed  to  render  impregna- 
ble. The  duke,  however,  made  his  arrangements  for  attacking  the  city  in 
various  directions,  leading  on  his  choicest  troops  to  the  most  perilous 
assault  in  person.  After  a  very  obstinate  conflict,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  outworks  were  taken,  which  gave  the  besiegers  a  secure 
lodgement,  and  threatened  the  city  with  a  destructive  bombardment;  the 
magistracy  of  the  city  finding  themselves  thus  placed,  thought  it  high 
time  to  submit  to  terms. 

After  this  evoiit,  nothing  material  occurred  till  the  invasioti  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  which  changed  the  wiiole  aspect  of  afl"airs  both  in  Holland 
and  Belgium.  In  1792  the  national  assembly  sent  General  Dumouriez,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  invade  Delgium,  it  being  an  object  of  first 
rate  importance  to  deprive  Austria  of  that  country;  and,  in  November,  the 
French  general  gained  a  great  victory  at  Jeniippe,  in  Haiiiaiilt.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards  Dumouriez  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Brussels. 
The  party  who  favoured  the  French  was  made  too  strong,  conjointly  with 
the  invaders,  for  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Orange  to  resist  the  invaders 
with  any  chance  of  success;  accordingly,  in  a  very  short  time,  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Netherlands  submitted  to  the  French;  and  it  was 
pompously  asserted  by  the  latter,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  tlie  Belgians 
themselves  to  throw  olfthe  government  of  Austria,  and  be  incorporated 
with  the  French  republic.  That  many  really  wished  this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  though  the  turbident  and  disafl'ected  were  numerous,  such  an 
union  was  not  desired  by  the  majority  of  those  who  had  anything  to  lose. 
Although  by  a  very  easy  conquest  the  French  had  gained  possession  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  emperor  of  Austria  took  immediate  measures  with  a 
view  to  its  recovery.  A  large  army,  under  the  archduke  Charles,  joined 
by  the  duke  of  York  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  their  Englisli 
and  Dutch  troops,  contended  for  a  time  with  the  armies  of  P'rance ;  bu' 
after  two  years  of  warfare,  in  which  the  allied  troops,  but  more  particu 
larly  the  Britisli,  sufl'ercd  very  severely,  the  cause  of  the  stadiholder  grew 
hopeless.  When,  therefoj-e,  in  1794,  the  victorious  bnimcrs  of  republican 
France  waved  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  the  malcontents  again  rose 
Piclicgru,  allied  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  in  1795,  and  by  the  favour 
of  the  po|)ular  parly  towards  the  Fren''h,  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Hol- 
land. The  hereditary  stadiholder  fled  with  his  family  to  England,  and 
the  Datavian  republic  was  formed.  May  10,  1795. 

The  old  provinces  were  now  merged  into  one  republic  ;  the  legixLalive 
power,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  was  given  to  a  representative  lisutn 
biy ;  and  the  executive  to  a  directory  of  five.  The  ik^v  republic  ^^H^ 
obliged  to  cede  to  France  some  soulhern  districts,  particularly  iMaestriclit, 
Venloo,  liimburg,  and  Dutch  Flainlers;  to  form  a  perpetual  alliance  with 
t!iat  state  ;  pay  a  sum  of  one  liiiiiilicd  millions  orgnilders  ;  and  allow  thn 
French  troops  to  occupy  its  territories.     Six  years  after,  it  w  as  found 
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necessary  to  alter  this  constitution.  The  republic  was  again  divided  into 
the  old  provinces;  in  addition  to  which  the  "land  of  the  generality"  was 
formed  into  an  eighth.  Tlie  administration  of  the  government  was  sim- 
plified;  the  legislative  assembly  diminished  to  thirty-five  deputies;  and 
the  executive  power  was  extended  to  a  council  of  state  of  twelve  men. 
Notwithstanding  these  alterations,  the  Batavian  republic,  incapable  of 
ellecting  its  ends  with  the  feeble  remains  of  its  strength,  saw  its  fleets 
overpowered  by  tho.se  of  England ;  its  colonies  laid  waste  ;  its  commerce 
limited  to  a  coasting  trade,  and  to  the  domestic  consumption  ;  and  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam  ruined.  By  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was  de- 
prived of  Ceylon,  one  of  its  richest  colonies.  When  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  hopes  of  better  times 
were  just  awakened,  the  halcyon  dream  was  suddenly  dispelled,  and  the 
thunder  of  war  again  resounded  on  the  shores  of  Holland.  Its  ports  were 
blockaded,  its  fleets  were  annihilated,  and  its  distant  colonies  fell  into  the 
power  of  tiie  British  ;  its  prosperity,  indeed,  seemed  forever  gone  ;  it  was 
treated  as  a  con';-ered  country,  and  all  the  advantages  promised  by  its 
republican  allies  ^  ro-eda  mere  chimera. 

In  1805,  the  Dutch  constitu.ion  was  changed  for  the  third  time:  but,  so 
far  from  any  improvement  taking  place  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  it 
continued  to  grow  worse,  and  the  only  remedy  tliat  now  seemed  to  pre- 
sent itself  was  the  incorporation  of  Holland  with  the  French  empire. 
Tliis  accordingly  took  place  in  1806,  the  mode  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished being  by  erecting  it  into  a  kingdom,  of  which  Louis  Bonaparte,  one 
of  Napoleon's  brothers,  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty.  But  llniJaiK' 
was  equally  unfortunate  as  a  kingdom,  as  when  it  was  designated  the  Da- 
tavian  republic.  Though,  by  a  treaty  with  France,  King  Louis  possessed 
the  rights  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  was  disposed  to  exercise 
liis  authority  with  mildness  and  impartiality,  ho  was  made  the  mere  in- 
Btrument  of  Napoleon.  It  is  true  that  he  hesitated  in  enforcing,  if  ho  did 
not  resist,  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  emperor,  and  that  he  incurred  no 
small  share  of  his  disapprobation  in  conBe(|uence  ;  but  his  efTorts  to  pro- 
mote the  weal  of  his  subjects  proved  wholly  inefTectual,  so  thoroughly 
controlled  was  he  by  the  power  to  whom  he  owed  his  renal  elevation. 
Holland  was  excluded  from  the  commercial  privileges  of  France,  though 
it  had  to  follow  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  The  national  debt  was  uug- 
mented  1L',OUO, 000,000  giiililers.  The  only  means  by  which  the  merchant 
could  obtain  a  support  was  the  smuggling  trade  with  P]ngland.  Almost 
all  the  former  sources  of  prosperity  were  obstructed ;  and  when  Napo- 
leon's Milan  decree  (of  Nov.  1 1,  1807)  was  proninlgated,  ami  the  Dutch 
ports  were  shut  up  .'igainst  Britisii  commerce,  the  trade  of  Holland  was 
totally  ruiMe<l.  The  well-disposed  king,  lamenting  evils  wliich  he  had  no 
power  to  remedy,  and  finding  that  if  he  retained  the  sovereignty  he  must 
Dccome  a  tyrant  iigainst  his  own  will,  voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  abdi- 
cated the  crown,  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  a  minor,  July  1,  1810,  and 
willnlrew  into  the  Austrian  territcny,  as  a  |)rivale  individual. 

Napoleon  did  not,  however,  sanction  his  brother's  measures.  'I'ho 
French  tnM)|)s  at  onciMicenpied  Amstenlani,  and  a  decree  was  passed  for 
annexing  llnlland  to  the  French  ein|iirc  ;  six  senators,  six  dejintiesin  llie 
council  of  stile,  two  judges  in  the  eoinl  of  cassation,  and  twenty-five 
deputies  in  the  legislative  liody,  heiiiK  assigned  to  it.  'I'lie  eontinenlal  sys- 
tem was  tlien  inure  strictly  enforceil,  tin'  taxes  were  aiiirineiiled,  and  the 
oonseriptiim  laws  were  introdni'rd,  wlieirl)y  liusliaiids,  scnis,  and  hrolhers 
were  compelled  to  (iyhl  for  a  cause  auaiiist  winch  ihey  had  formerly  eon- 
tested.  The  Dutch  <leparlineiils,  which  had  already  heen  foriiieil  in  the 
tiin(<  of  the  kingdom,  now  eoiislilnted  two  military  divisions;  and  all  the 
leveiiteen  pr(>viii.'es  of  ihe  Neiherlaiids  were  united  under  the  doininioii 
of  France.     At  length  the  fortinies  of  l<(uia|)artu  began  to  decline,  and 
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the  people  looked  forward  wilh  tlie  liope  that  tlieir  worst  dnys  had  passed. 
The  priiu'o  of  Orange  liad  diod  hi  Enylmid,  in  180G;  but  his  sun  was 
living,  and  on  him  the  hopes  uf  the  iialiuu  were  fixed.  Tiic  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1812,  so  fatal  to  the  anihition  of  the  Freiieli  emperor,  was  re- 
garded by  the  Dnteii  patriots  as  the  advent  of  tlieir  deliverance.  But 
Bonajiarte  was  still  in  jxiwer,  and  mo>t  of  the  fortroses  in  the  Neth- 
erlands were  garrisoned  with  the  Freneli  soldiers.  Ardent,  therefore,  iiii 
their  feelings  were,  and  an.xious  as  were  their  hopes,  they  patiently 
watched  that  portentous  cloud  which  iippeared  in  the  political  horizon, 
nnd  which  at  last  hurst  with  desolating  fury  on  the  hosts  of  Na[)oleoii  at 
Leipsic.  That  important  battle  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
Belgium  and  Holland;  the  armies  of  the  allies  advanced  against  France; 
a  combined  Pru->ian  and  Ilussi.ui  force,  under  Bulow,  was  sent  against 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  joined  by  a  detachment  from  England,  under 
General  Graham.  All  the  great  towns  now  declared  for  William,  prince 
of  Ora'ige,  w  ho,  on  the  13lli  of  November,  1813,  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  welcomed  with  the  sineerest  tokens  of  joy  and  aft'cction.  He  imnie- 
diati'ly  repaired  to  Amstenlam,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king,  the  peo- 
ple being  unanimously  desirous  that  the  stadlholderate  should  be  changed 
into  an  hereditary  monarchy.  It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  country 
was  entirely  freed  from  ilii;  presence  of  llie  French,  and  the  new  sove- 
reign, (the  si.Mli  in  descent  from  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  republic) 
was  solemnly  inanguruted  on  the  30tli  of  March,  IcM,  and  proclaimed 
by  the  title  uf  William  I. 

By  a  vote  of  the  congresa  of  Vienna,  the  Belgic  provinces  were  united 
with  the  United  Netherlands,  to  form  one  kingdom,  and  William  was 
recognised  by  all  the  powers  as  sovereign  king  of  the  Netherlands.  At 
the  time  of  this  arrangement  a  treaty  was  made  uilli  Cireat  Britain, 
which  power  agreed  to  restore  all  the  colonies  it  had  taken  from  the 
Dutch,  exeejit  the  ("ape  of  Good  Hope,  Cej  Ion,  Essiqiiibo,  liirbice,  and 
Demerara.  This  union  by  no  means  gave  entire  saiisfaction ;  indeed, 
there  had  never  !» en  ai.y  cordiality  between  the  two  jieople,  owing 
to  the  religions  prejudices  of  the  Belgians,  who  are  eatludics,  and  iiol 
only  dislike  lieing  governed  by  a  firoleslaiil  king,  but  have  a  kind  o( 
national  aiiiiiio.-ilj  to  the  Dutch.  The  people,  however,  were  obliged  to 
accpiic  see  in  the  decision  of  the  ruling  pow(  r. 

Scarcely  was  the  union  of  Holland  and  ndginin  accomplished,  wlien 
the  unexpected  reappearance  of  Iloiiaji.iile  on  l!ie  soil  of  I'ranie  dis- 
turbed the  peaces  of  Kurope  ;  and  the  .Netherlands  became  oni'e  more  a 
Bcene  of  warfare.  Louis  XVIII.  li.id  laktn  refuge  in  (;h(nt,anil  there 
reniailK  d  till  the  fitf;  of  the  em  in}'  was  deciih  d  on  the  field  of  W  alerloo. 
As  the  principal  A  aliires  of  this  iinportaiil  bailie  have  hei  li  ahead)  given 
it  would  be  a  repetiliiiii  III  iiitrodiiei'  il  in  this  jdace  ;  we  shall  iheiefore 
men  ly  notice  a  few  incidents  connected  wilh  the  siiliji(  t.  In  ihc  month 
of  June,  1"1,'),  Biussels  jirescnl(  d  a  gay  and  aiii mated  ajipi  aianre,  il  In  ing 
the  headquarters  of  thi'  llriiish  army.  Oflict  is  in  their  bright  uniforms 
ihroiigrd  tlic  park)  ami  on  the  I.')!!!  the  (hike  of  Wellingloii  rcerived  a 
dispali  II  from  Marshal  niiicber.  (who  had  taken  up  his  posiiioii  at  sinne 
few  leiiyiies  distance,  to  giianl  iIk  nlllpo^^l>  of  the  allied  armies),  inform- 
ing him  that  he  bad  been  suddenly  and  iiiu  xpecledl)  allaekcd  by  the 
French,  and  mi^ht  prob.ildy  rcipiire  assistance.  Older-,  wi  re  accoiilingly 
given  by  the  duke  for  the  troo|is  in  l!rllsst.l^  to  lie  ready  to  m.iicli  at  a 
nioini  nt's  notice  ;  and  tin  ii,  hiving  iiiade  his  iirraiig"inenls,  in  iniler  not  to 
create  iinni  ii  ssary  alarm  in  the  i  ity,  be  anil  bis  iillicers  ailt  iidi  d  a  bill. 
Soon  af'i  r  midnight,  howevc  r,  ihc  rolling  of  druuis  anil  sound  of  biigh  s 
'ilariiii'd  the  iiib.iliilalils.  but  all  llie  infiiriiKili>ai  that  eoiibl  be  obl.nncd 
tvas,  that  the  dnke  of  Wi  llliiglon  had  icei  iv  ed  a  di~|  ali'h  in  \',if  ballroom, 
of  lo  iiriii  lit  ;>  kind,  that  some  of  the  ea\alry  onicers,  w  liosc   le^iimnlii 
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were  quartered  in  the  adjacent  villages,  had  not  thud  In  rhnngo  llicir  attire, 
but  galloped  off  in  their  ball-room  dresses,  U  wiix  at  Ichjilh  HBeertaineil 
that  the  French  had  obtained  advanlag(^n  over  tlin  Pl'tlitHiium,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  and  take  \ip  a  new  position,  iihoiil  nevt'ii  miles  from  the 
village  of  Quatra  Bras.  Presently  tlie  hollow  Hound  ofdlntant  cannon 
was  distinctly  heard;  and  in  tlie  absence  of  nulhentlo  Informiition,  busy 
ruriicur  niaguified  the  real  danger,  and  eirciilHli'd  (n't'ounlg  of  disasters 
the  most  appalling.  On  this  day  (tlie  Ifltli)  two  hiillli's  were  finiglit ;  one 
at  liigny,  by  the  Prussians  under  IlUulier,  ngaln**!  IJonap.irlo  in  person; 
the  other  at  Quatre  Bras,  between  a  part  of  itie  lllitisli  army  under  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  against  the  French  troops  eomniandiMl  hv  marshal 
Ney,  who  had  intercepted  the  duke  on  his  nini'i'li  to  nld  the  I'russians. 
At  night  authentic  intelligence  was  reci^ivecl  at  UrilsHi'ls  lliul  a  sanguinary 
battle  had  been  fought,  which  was  to  be  renewed  on  the  following  day.  hut 
that  the  French  were  no  nearer  than  they  Mini!  in  llie  morning.  This 
latter  assurance  in  some  measure  allaycil  the  feiirs  of  Ihi'  inhaliilants  ;  but 
the  night  was  very  generally  occupied  in  pai:Mn|f  np  valitableH,  so  that 
departure  might  not  be  impeded  hhonld  the  French  iittlmalely  become 
masters.  At  length  it  was  ascertained  thai  llie  heroic  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  most  of  the  gallant  [lighlanders  who  Imd  marched  from  Brus- 
sels in  the  morning,  were  lying  deail  upon  the  field  i  and  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  withdrawn  to  Waterloo,  in  order  lo  be  nearer  the  Prus- 
sians, who  had  retreated  after  their  defeat  at  LitfUj',  t'Jarly  next  morning 
a  number  of  long  tilted  waggons  arriv(<d,  eoMveyln||  wounded  soldiers 
slowly  through  the  town  to  the  hospitals,  Nalin'day  was  a  day  of  breath- 
less anxiety;  all  who  hail  the  meiaii  of  I'onveyaMee,  and  mmiy  who  had 
not,  set  out  for  Antwerp.  But  that  day  i)aHhii|  w'iih  very  lillle  (lyhting,  both 
armies  bieiig  engaged  in  making  preparations  fiu'adeci>«lve  eonlesl  (m  the 
following  (Sunday,  .Imie  IH).  At  ten  o'clock  the  Imllle  of  Wiiterloo  com- 
incnc'd,  and  was  not  conclmled  till  nine  at  iiiulil,  when  the  complete 
overtiirow  of  the  French  army  was  elfccteil, 

The  union  of  Belgium  and  Ilollmd  bring  finally  seltled,  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  was  inaugurated  at  HrnsscN,  in  prctcnen  ipf  tlie  slates  genc- 
.  ral,  on  lliu  '.J  1st  of  September,  IHiri,  llj^  nrsl  e.ire  was  to  deserve  the 
good  opinion  of  his  subjet'ts  by  giving  llicni  eipi'd  laws,  and  in  endeavours 
to  put  the  yonthrnl  po|)ulation  of  llel;iin!n  on  an  eipi  d  fooling  with  Ihose  of 
IIoll.iuil  ;  for  whii'li  pnr[ios('  he  tylalilirilnd  Oiiliiiiul  scIiouIm  In  every  vil- 
la;;e,  and  appointed  teachers  prupeily  (piililled  In  Inipail  tu'lriii'lion  on 


tlu!  svsteiii  which  he  had  found  so  HUceeMsfiil  In  his  o 
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studied,  and  every  incentive  to  emnlilioii  |n<imnt<  d  liV  tin'  di^Uilniiinn  of 
prizes,  &c.  Nor  was  the  atl(  iilidn  of  Ihe  kiii|{'  nilin  ly  <''inlinei|  to  the 
mental  improvement  of  his  .«nlijiils.  In  oidrr  lo  cope  wilh  Ihe  m  innfac- 
tiired  guilds  of  Oilier  countries,  advaulane  WMs  liken  of  ihe  iliKcipveries 
and  inveiilicmsofscienlilie  men  wherever  I  hey  w  ere  lo  Ik'  otilaiiii'd  ;  Hteaiii 


engmea  and  new  maelnnery  we 
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I  nol!iiii;|:  bill  Ihe    jn- 


Velerate  preju  lice  of  (dd  Inliils  prevenled  Ihe  liyiii  lllluriils  from  bene 
(iiiioghy  'he  wise  sujigestioiis  of  kiiij{  William.  In  many  ref«peeN  the 
laws  of  Ihe  lU'W  kiiiLiilom  of  Ihe  Nelherlaiiili  were  ii»Miinil,ited  lo  ihose 
of  Great  l!iilain,  and  the  country  incre,l^e.|  m  la'onperiiy,  Siill  it  was 
f  videnl  lliire  uas  a  want  of  (  oiinnoii  fi  elinn  oelwiiii  |lie  IV  li;ie  and 
Dnieli  yulijecls  of  thi'  iiew  ni'inin  hy  j  and  Ihe  ciii  ijiiNlniee  of  l!ie  taxes 
in  Belgium  behig  ineieasi  I  since  the  iinioii,  waia  coii«liinl  mid  ■!  not  mj. 
r-.a'-iMiMe  ihi  nil'  for  ilisi  nnleiil  lo  fit  d  iipiuii  iiiiinniieh  ii">  lie  y  had  licun 
united  wilhout  ilieirown  consent. 
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Oil  the  17tliof  MiiVi  1810,11  Nctlu'i'liiiiiliHli  (Icol,  under  admiral  Van  dej 
Capellan,  joined  iIid'KiikIinIi  iiiidiT  hiril  Kxinoiitli,  and  compelled  the  dey 
of  Algiers  to  ri'cognizti  tlm  Kiirnpriiti  law  of  nations.  On  the  25th,  a 
compact  was  coiicludud  iH'lwcrn  tht)  kings  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands respecting  tho  rimHicni  of  ii  tract  of  coinitry  to  the  latter :  and, 
ahout  the  same  time,  the  kin«  of  the  Nclhcrhnids  acceded  to  tiic  holy 
alliance.     'Die  poliiieiil  ri'laiionH  of  Krnnce  with  its  new  neighhonr  were 

fiacific.  With  Sweden  ami  Dt'Hiimi'k,  n«  with  Spain  and  Ponniral,  the  re- 
ations  were  purely  eonnnereiiil.  Hut  Iho  unMltaination  of  the  Dutch 
and  Beljrians  into  one  naliini  wa>«  not  siiccessfnl :  in  short,  a  reci- 
procal aversion  of  the  niiiiherii  and  nouihern  people  was  several  times 
exhibited,  with  great  anniiosily,  ill  tlio  (dnireli,  in  the  army,  and  even  in 
the  chambers  (if  the  stiilen'ijenenil.  An  llio  difTerence  of  languages  ren- 
dered the  union  dilVii'iill,  the  government,  while  it  allowed  the  nse  of  the 
French  language  as  well  iin  iIim  Ihilcli  in  the  proceedings  of  the  states- 
general,  abolished  the  line  of  |i'reneli  in  Judicial  proceedings,  and  by  the 
public  authorities,  only  iillowiiiH  iidvocates  to  make  use  of  it  for  a  certain 
period.  The  attempt  to  suimrcNM  tlm  French  language  thus  made  two 
opposite  parlies  tho  sectrel  (riendd  of  Franco;  the  catholic  Bidgians,  ap- 
ineheiisive  for  their  ehnridi,  hei'inmii  lliey  believed  the  object  was  to  pro- 
pogatc  the  protesiant  faith  by  nii'iiim  of  the  prohibition  of  French  ;  and 
the  Urabanters  and  Fleininui  iirllicrcd  to  Franco  from  old  predilections. 
But  the  greatest  obstaideto  it  union  lay  in  (he  hivying  of  taxes.  Belgium, 
a  manufacturing  and  agrieiiUnriil  eouiilrv,  wished  to  place  the  burd  is  on 
articles  of  tjxport  and  import  i  wliilii  Holland,  to  spare  its  own  com- 
merce, wished  to  inipoHO  llieiii  <ni  real  relate.  The  budget,  therefore, 
always  employed  a  t,'ri'al  part  of  the  timo  of  the  states-general,  who  were 
convened  in  Oclober  of  each  year,  .ilteriiately  at  the  Hague  and  at  Brus- 
sels. In  the  grand  dmhy  of  l.iixi'inhiirn  ilislurbances  arose,  which  it  was? 
found  necesaiiry  lo  qnrll  by  force,  and  llie  discordant  elements  of  wliicli 
'he  new  kingiioin  of  the  NeilicrlandN  was  composed,  speedily  led  to  its 
destruction.  Hut  it  is  probuble  timl  if  the  revolution  in  France,  whi<'li 
drove  one  branch  of  the  llourhoiin  fnnit  the  throne  and  invested  the  other 
with  sovereign  jiower,  hiul  not  occiirreil  so  early,  the  revolt  of  the  Bel- 
gians would  have  been  deluyeil  a  few  years  longer. 

It  was  custiimary  in  BriiNNids  lo  eidebralu  the  king's  birthday  with  illu- 
minations and  oilier  rrJoicinKSt  hut  while  the  usual  prei)ar.itions  were 
making,  placards  were  pimted  on  tlii)  walls,  intimating  thai  the  example 
of  the  Parisians  would  on  that  occasion  lie  fcdiowed.  Tlius  warned,  the 
magistrates  issued  orders  loHiiHpeiid  llie  fAlcj  and  the  performance  of  the 
opera  of  MasHanicUo,  wliii'h  had  bi'en  advertised,  was  also  prohibited,  on 
the  ground  of  its  coutainiiiu  polilical  iiIIiihioiis,  which  were  calculated  to 
excite  the  pi'ople,  and  iiccelcrale  the  ihrcalened  revolt.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ai't  of  forbiiMiiiK  tli<*  opera  hast(Mieil  tin;  catastrophe;  for 
a  mob  assembled  in  frmil  of  the  thratre,  demanded  a  represcnialion  ol 
Massanndlii;  and  no  great  wai  ihe  luiniill.  that  the  government  thought 
it  prudent  toconiply.  Tlie  opera  was  iiccordingly  iierfoiined,  and  with 
such  results  as  might  lie  expected,  The  audience  was  composed  clii<!fly 
of  the  lower  idassei,  who  being  |irrdiMpoHi'd  to  iniseliief,  a  scene  of  riot 
and  exi'css  (!oiiimeiiced  art  hoon  iim  they  had  left  the  theatre.  The  gun- 
smiths' shops  wen^  broken  oiieii,  wiiic cellars  plundered,  the  house  of  tho 
chii.'f  iiiinistiT  set  on  lire,  and  lIu'  resnli'iH'es  of  several  other  persons  coii- 
neeted  wilh  the  government  broken  into  and  despoiled.  The  rioters  were, 
however,  held  in  cheek  by  llie  more  ri'sperialile  inhabitaiils,  who,  inula 
ling  the  I^trlM.Ul^<,  mi  the  following  d  ly  formed  a  national  i^uaril  of 
ciliien-scddicrs.  Cor  the  prolei'lion  of  their  properly  .'igiinst  llie  mob,  ai 
well  as  for  eli'i cinm  a  revolniion,  llioiinh  by  a  more  orderly  ami  v>ysleina- 
lic  p.aii  id'  OjieratioiiH.     ,V  eoiinrll  of  llie  IiiohI  liilliienlid   cili/.i  lit:  under' 
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took  tho  management  of  aflfairs,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  kin^;  at  l)ie 
Hague,  with  a  statement  of  their  grievances,  demanding  redress.  The 
king  saw  it  was  too  late  to  temporise ;  he  had  cither  to  accede  to  the  re- 
volutionists, or  put  down  hy  force  of  arms  the  incipient  rebellion;  and  he 
preferred  the  peril  which  must  attend  the  latter  attempt,  to  abandonment 
of  his  rights  as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  At  this  critical  moment, 
his  sons,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  prince  Frederic,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
detachment  of  Uutch  troops,  were  marching  towards  Urussels.  When 
they  reached  Vilvorde,  about  five  miles  from  ilie  city,  the  citizens,  in  firm 
but  respectful  terms,  informed  the  princes  of  their  determination  not  to 
admit  the  soldiers  ;  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  unpaving  the  streets, 
cutting  down  trees  to  form  barricades,  and  otherwise  placing  Brussels  in 
the  best  slate  of  defence  in  their  power.  Desirous  that  no  blood  should 
be  spilt,  and  anxious  to  bring  this  eincule  to  a  favorable  issue,  the  prince 
of  Orange  rode  into  the  city ;  but  no  cordial  greeting  welcomed  him,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  reached  the  palace,  wliere  he  remained 
until  the  deputation  returned  from  the  Hague  with  the  king's  answer. 

Meantime  the  revolt  had  spread  throughout  the  Belgic  provinces,  and 
the  acts  of  the  insurgents  at  Liege,  Nainiir,  and  other  towns,  showed  that 
the  spirit  of  discontent  was  not  to  be  easily  repressed.  From  among  the 
citizens  of  Urussels  was  formed  an  executive  government,  under  the  title 
oftiie  committee  of  public  safety;  but  their  councils  were  thought  loo  mod- 
erate by  the  turbulent  multitude,  who  refused  to  submit  to  their  authority. 
On  this  bi.'iiig  communicated  to  the  king,  Prince  Frederic,  as  commau- 
der-in-chief  of  the  Dutch  army,  received  liis  majesty's  orders  to  lake  im- 
mediate steps  for  enforcing  obedience,  on  which  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
stating  that  if  the  people  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned  peaiteably  to 
their  allegiance,  a  general  pardon  would  be  granted,  but  not  otherwise. 
This  brouyiit  matters  to  an  issue.  A  determined  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents  was  resolved  on,  and  a  scene  resembling  that  of  the  re- 
volution in  Paris  followed;  the  figlillng,  like  that,  continued  for  three 
days.  On  the  27ih  of  September  the  Dutch  troops  quitted  Urussels,  and 
the  provisional  government  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  iiidepeii- 
dcnceof  IJelgiiim.  Up  to  this  period  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  revolution;  but  they  now  admitted  a  body  of  Uelgic  soldiers 
into  the  town,  and.  uniting  with  them,  compelled  the  Dutch  troops  to  take 
shelter  within  the  ititadel,  which,  after  some  smart  cannonading  that  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  houses,  they  were  allowed  to  keep  possession 
of;  the  Uelgian  auxiliaries  being  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  citizens  to 
defend  Ihemselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  It  was  now  fully  evi- 
dent tiiat  the  king  of  Holland  had  not  the  power  to  retain,  or  rather  to  re- 
gain, the  sovereignty  of  the  southern  provinces;  and  as  the  four  great 
powers,  Uussl;i,  .\ustria,  Prussia,  and  Kiiglaiid,  had  been  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting llie  union,  envoys  from  the  three  foreign  courts  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  S4:ltle  the  terms  upon  which  the  kingdom  of  the  Nctlierlaiids  should 
be  separated.  The  eouncil  of  Hnisscls  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  a  eoii- 
Btitiitional  monarchy,  and  they  tillered  the  crown  lo  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
second  son  of  Louis  Philippe;  of  Kran(!e.  The  iiriiice,  how(!ver,  declined 
the  otVer,  and  they  then  fixed  on  I'rnice  Leopold  of  .Saxe-Coburg,  who, 
after  .some  hesitation,  consented  to  hccome  king  of  the  Uelgians,  and  was 
proi'laimi'd  on  the  'Itli  of  July,  by  the  titk;  of  Leopold  the  First. 

Till!  aiubiissadora  who  had  met  in  London  lo  seah;  the  terms  of  separ- 
ation, agi(H'd  that,  while  the  negotiations  were  pi'iiding,  all  hostilities 
should  eeas(!  between  the  Utdgians  and  Duleh,  and  that  the  troops  of  both 
parlies  hIiouIiI  retiri!  within  the  liinits  of  their  respective  eoniitries,  ac- 
eorchiig  to  ilicir  fminer  bound. iries.  IJut  this  arrangenicnt  was  opposed 
by  Ihe  king  of  Hull. mil,  because  it  would  comptd  liiin  lo  surrender  the  cit- 
adel of  Aulwerp  and  also  suinu  forts  on  the  Scheldt.     Austria,  Kussiu  and 
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Prussia  declined  to  interfprR  in  the  nintfer  ;  but  Great  Britain  and  France 
forseeing  that  iio  final  settlement  could  be  effected  while  the  Dutch  held 
these  important  places,  took  a  decided  part  in  insisting  on  their  immediate 
evacuation.  The  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe, 
and  its  garrison  of  five  thousand  men  was  commanded  by  General  Chasse 
an  intrepid  and  skilful  veteran.  An  English  fleet  was  sent  to  blockade  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  wliile  a  French  army  of  sixty  tliousand  men,  under 
Marshal  Gerard,  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  ;  but  before  the  siege 
commenced,  the  two  generals  came  to  an  understanding  that  the  town 
should  not  he  injured  by  either  party,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  take 
no  part  in  the  contest.  As  far  as  possible  this  arrangement  was  obserAcd, 
but  during  ten  days  of  almost  in(!cssant  cannonading,  the  loss  of  life  on 
each  side  was  great,  and  the  citadel  was  literally  battered  to  pieces.  At 
length  the  old  general  offered  to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  he  and  his 
men  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Holland  ;  this,  however.  Marshal  Ge- 
rard refused,  unless  two  of  the  forts  on  the  Scheldt  were  given  up;  but 
as  they  were  not  under  the  command  of  General  Chasse,  and  the  king  re 
fused  to  sanciion  their  surrender,  the  brave  defender  of  the  citadel,  ani* 
the  surviving  renuiant  of  the  garrison,  were  marched  into  France  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  There  were  still  some  minor  points  of  dispute  left  un- 
touched, particularly  the  appropriation  of  the  provinces  of  Limbnrg  and 
Luxemburg;  but  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  the  last  event  of  a  hostile  na- 
ture that  occurred.  The  direct  interference  of  England  and  France  had 
terminated  as  must  have  been  expected  ;  and  though  there  was  much  con- 
tention respecting  the  possession  of  the  two  provinces  just  mentioned,  it 
was  eventually  arranged,  through  the  mediation  of  the  British  goverimient, 
that  they  should  be  divided  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  king  of  Hol- 
land retaining  Luxemburg,  with  the  title  of  grand  duke. 

King  William  I.  being  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  wishing  to  re- 
tire from  the  cares  of  jiublic  life,  in  1810  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  8tli  of 
October.  J'j  man  can  be  more  generally  esteemed  by  his  subjects  than 
the  new  sovereign,  or  more  entitled  to  their  esteem;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
with  truth  be  said,  tlial  Wiilirmi  II.  of  Holland,  and  Leopold  I.  of  Bclglnin, 
are  both  well  (  alculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries and  the  well  being  of  those  over  whom  they  have  been  destined  to 
sway  tlic  reyal  seeiilre.  On  the  I'Jth  of  Deennlier,  1813,  the  cxkiiig  ol 
Holland  died,  .>inddenly,  at  Berlin,  having  been  seized  with  jiiuiplcxv 
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SWKUEN. 

Till!  (arly  history  of  Sweden  is  no  less  involved  in  fables  than  t'r.il  of 

nio.-t  other  iiaiiiiiis  ;  but  as  it  is  famous  for  beiim  the  niiliv tiinliy  of  the 

fierce  and  w.ulikc  (Joths,  whose  emigrations  effected  tlie  most  siiigiilur 
anil  r-niid  revoliilioiis  on  tlii!  l^iro]ie;Mi  eoiitiiicni  that  historj  reciirils,  we 
shall  in  tile  first  place  consider  who  were  the  earliest  iiihabilants  of  tlinse 
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rugged  eoHsts  iiiid  mountainous  regions,  whence  issued  tlii!  hold  nml  Imi'. 
barons  Noithnic;n,  whose  devastations  and  cruelties  rendt red  tliuii>  tuni- 
ble  as  the  invaders  of  more  peaceful  and  sunnier  lands. 

Tlie  ancient  name  of  the  region  now  comprehending'  the  three  norlliuril 
kingdoms,  Denniu-'',  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  Scandinavia)  but  llie  III- 
habitants  were  at  that  time  known  tu  the  nations  of  tiie  south  of  Kiiropi' 
only  by  vague  rumours.  About  a.  d.  250,  commence  the  fabulmiN  lie- 
counts  of  Odin,  or  Woden.  Till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  Scimdl- 
navia  was  little  known;  but  the  bold  expeditions  of  tiie  natives  into  lh(< 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Kurope,  and  the  diffusion  of  Cjiristimiily 
among  thenij_ about  the  year  1000,  shed  light  on  this  region.  The  kinu= 
dom  of  liie  Swedes  was  separated  from  that  of  the  tioths  till  the  twell'tli 
century;  but  in  1132  both  nations,  with  their  several  dependeneieK,  were 
united  under  Suercher,  king  of  tiie  Ostrogoths,  who  was  proelaiuM'il  kin(j 
of  the  Swedes  and  Goths.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  by  both  natioiiN,  tliitl 
the  Swedisii  and  Gothic  princes  should  hold  the  sovereignly  iillentiilel)' ; 
but  tins  occasioned  many  bloody  intestine  wars. 

Magnus  Smeck  added  Schonen  and  the  adjacent  territoricH  to  tlio  klllif- 
dom;  but  at  length,  by  his  mal-administration,  he  deprived  botli  liini>*i'l/ 
and  his  family  of  the  throne;  for  after  Albert,  duke  of  Mei!kli'ulnii'j{,  hlN 
sister's  son,  had  been  elected  king,  Margaret,  who  was  heiri'sn  lu  tlic 
crowns  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  compelled  him  tu  give  up  liie  kinydoni 
of  Sweden  to  her;  and  by  the  union  of  Calmar,  in  the  yiiar  1!197,  iho  «iiuir 
princess  united  the  thiee  northern  kingdoms  under  one  head,  ThU  union 
excited  in  the  Swedes  the  greatest  indignaiion ;  and  in  Mlrt,  the  Sweden 
and  Norwegians  elected  a  separate  king,  Karl  Knutsen,  (jr  Chiirli'N,  lliii 
son  of  Canute,  and  formally  renounced  the  union.  After  tiie  death  of 
Charles,  several  of  the  family  of  Ciiarles  reigned  in  succession,  with  tile 
title  of  presidents,  tliough  with  regal  authority,  until,  in  irjJi),  (IlniHlliiii 
II.  of  Denmark,  was  acknowledged  king  of  Sweden,  lint  Ids  tyranny 
disgusted  the  people.  Even  during  the  ceremony  of  the  coronal iiMi,  not- 
withstanding  his  promises  of  amnesty,  lie  ordered  nineiy-fnur  Swt'<l|p<li 
noblemen  to  be  beheaded  in  the  market-place  of  Slorkhtdiii,  and  perpn' 
trated  similar  acts  of  cruelty  in  the  provinces.  At  leiiglh,  by  llic  it.s«li»- 
tance  of  a  Swedish  iiobleman,  named  Gustavns  Kricksoii  von  Viin.i,  ih^'y 
sliook  off  the  Danish  yoke.  'I'lie  brave  Gustavns  V^isa,  win)  icinlered 
himself  e.\treiiR'ly  popular  by  the  conduct  and  intrepidity  he  uliownd  in 
rescuing  Sweden  from  the  opjiression  of  the  Dams,  wasileried  kliiu,  iind 
not  only  became  a  founder  of  a  line  of  inonarchs  of  his  family,  Init  ud> 
vanced  the  royal  authority  to  a  very  great  heiglil. 

The  crown  of  Sweden  had  hitherto  been  elective  ;  but  the  Sweden  ||iii| 
been  dcprivi.'d  of  this  riglit  under  the  Danisli  kings:  according  to  llie  lilWK 
of  Sweden,  the  royal  aiithorily  was  so  limited  that  tlu^  king  could  millii'i' 
make  war  nor  piMce,  levy  money  urn'  troops,  without  the  eiuijint  id'  lliti 
states;  he  could  neithiT  erect  a  fortress,  introduce  fincign  troi)|iH,  not 
put  any  strong  place  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner.  The  reveniii'  of  Ihi 
crown  ihi'ii  scdely  arose  from  some  iiicoiisidi'rabh!  (linnaiiis  ahoiil  I'ji'i.il, 
a  small  poUta.v  on  the  |ieasants,  and  from  fines  a'd  forfiiliires  wliieli  frli 
to  the  crown  in  eiiininal  pinct'eiliiij^s.  The  goviriiment  of  cinllcji,  Hid'"', 
or  maiior-^,  which  were  at  (irst  gr.mteil  by  the  crown  only  for  u  Iitiu  o| 
years,  ov  at  mo.sl  fm-  lift?,  were  iiisi'iisibly  changed  into  hriidil.iry  iiiin!.ew 
sions,  which  the  nobilily  held  by  force,  wiihout  pa)int{  the  renU  ihat  had 
been  reserved  (uit  of  them.  This  w;is  done  !iy  the  bisliojis  and  ( |i my 
who  possessed  such  estates,  on  pretence  that  the  lands  of  ihn  clnnel 
ought  til  be  e.venijiled  from  all  duties;  and  by  these  elicroiiclimeiilM  ihti 
ro)al  reveinie  Was  so  ri.'diiced,  Ihat  the  kiiii!  could  searcid)  jniini.iin  inoni 
than  live  hundred  horse.  IIi'  was  considered  oid)'  as  a  kind  of  c.iplaiU' 
general  during  a  war,  and  as  president  of  the  senale  in   lime  of  oi'iiCi,' 
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The  prela^'fis  and  nobility  fortified  their  castles,  and  rendered  them  tbs 
seals  of  so  many  independent  stales ;  and  arming  their  vassals,  frequently 
made  war  on  each  oiher,  and  sometimes  on  their  sovereign;  they  neither 
sought  nor  expected  redress  from  the  king's  courts,  when  they  thought 
themselves  injured:  but  proceeded  by  force  of  arms  to  avenge  their  own 
cause.  Tlie  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Denmark  were  under  the  like  form 
of  government ;  both  were  elective,  and  had  iheir  respective  senates,  with- 
out whose  concurrence  or  that  of  the  stales  assembled  in  their  diet,  the 
king  could  transact  nothing  of  importance. 

But  to  return  to  Gnstavus  Vasa,  who  found  the  king:dom  in  this  situa 
tion ;  the  states,  to  express  their  ardent  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  passed 
a  solemn  decree,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  approve  whatso- 
ever that  patriot  should  think  fit  to  enact  for  the  preservation  of  his  dig- 
nity, against  any  pretender   set  up  in  opposition  to  him.      They,   m 
particular,  impowered  him  to  make  peace  and  war,  a'ld  resolved  that  his 
enemies  should  be  accounted  the  enemies  of  the  nation.     This  happened 
at  the  time  that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  began  to  prevail  in  Swe- 
den: and  the  Romish  clergy,  Gusiavus'  greatest  enemies,  being  in  pos- 
session of  one  half  of  tiie  lands  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  also  hold- 
ing many  royal  castles  and  domains,  the  new  king,  in  order  to  resume 
these  possessions,  embra(!ed  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  procured  an  act  to 
be  passed,  by  wiiich  it  was  ordained,  tiiat  the  bishops  should  immediately 
Burrender  their  castles  to  the  king,  and  disband  ilieir  troops;  tiiat  their 
pretended  rights  to  fines  and  forfeited  estates,  which  originally  bi.longed 
lo  the  (!r()wn,  should  be  abrogated  :  that  all  the  superfluous  plaie  and  bells 
belonging  to  the  churches  siiould  be  sold  lo  pay  the  public  debts ;  that 
all  the  grants  of  estates  lo  the  clergy,  since  the  year  1445,  should  be  re- 
voked, and  the  lands  re-united  to  the  crown ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  tithes, 
generally  possessed  by  the  bishops  and  abbots,  should  be  sequestered,  for 
mainlaining  the  army  in  the  time  of  war,  and  for  erecting  and  endowing 
public  schools  and  hospitals  in  time  of  peace ;  and  that  all  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy  should  be  entirely  at  the  king's  disposal.     Vasa  having  thus 
obtained  a  constitutional  title  to  the  revenues  of  the  church,  marched 
through  great  part  of  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  to 
see  the  act  put  into  execution,  attended  by  Ohms  Petri,  and  the  Luthe- 
ran doctors,  whom  he   ordered  lo   preach  before  him  in  the  principal 
churches.     Wherever  he  came,  he  commanded  tiic  titles  and  grants  by 
which  the  clergy  held  their  lands  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  either  re- 
united them  lo  the  crown,  or  restored  them  to  the  heirs  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  ;  by  which  means  he  recovered  from  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  above  two-thirds  of  their  revenues,  and  seized  upon  near  thirteen 
thousand  considerable  farms.     He  also   caused  the  superfluous  church 
plate  to  be  melted  down  and  carried  into  the  public  treasury.     This,  in- 
deed, oc(!asioned  some  conspiracies   and  insurrections ;  but  they  were 
easily  quelled.     Having  now  succeeded  so  liapplly  in  suppressing  his 
greatest  enemies,  he  obliged  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  held  the  crown 
lands,  which  they  had  kepi  as  their  own,  lo  resign  their  fiefs  or  to  pay 
the  rents  that  wi're  originiilly  due  to  the  (jrowii.     Upon  this  they  were 
obliged  to  conipound  with  tht;  king,  and  agree  to  pay  him  aiinually  a  cer 
tain  sum  for  all  their  fiel's  and  manors.     The  crown  was  next  rendered 
hereditary  to  the  issue  of  the  reigning  priin^e  by  the  free  constMit  of  the 
states,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  enjoyed  by  his  deseeniiants  lo  the  pre- 
sent century.     tJuslavus  Vasa  (lied  in  l(i.")0  ;  but  IIk;  division  of  ilic  king- 
dom among  his  children,  ihv  mal-admiiiisiralion  of  his  son  .lolm,  toircther 
with  the  pro|)ciisity  of  Krick,  .lolnrs  biolher,  and  of  Si^rismuiid,  king  of 
Poland,  llie  son  of  .lcihn,t()  popery,  Ihicw  the  kmuiloin  inli)  yic.ii  disorder, 
which  it  rci|iiiii'il  all  the  eiierjjy  and  prudence  of  Charles  IX.  ajid  his  aoi, 
'iiistiivus  Adiilplius,  lo  suppress. 
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Under  llio  liiUcr  prince,  who  began  his  reign  in  ICll,  the  impoilance 
of  SsvniliMi  ro»(!  lo  ilH  greiilest  height:  his  armies  supported  tiie  protes- 
tnnt  iiilcrt^Ml  in  KurojH!,  whilst  iiis  domestic  policy  established  good  order 
in  hift  kingdom,  Mo  r(!du(!cd  the  greatest  part  of  Livonin,  and  penetrated 
Ro  fur  inio  (iDnniiny  as  to  become  formidable  to  the  emperor;  but  in  the 
year  Vi'-ii,  \w  lout  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  dying  in  the  arms  of 
vi(!tory.  'I'IiIn  prince  was  one  of  those  rare  mortals  thai  join  to  the  abili- 
liPH  ol'  II  itrinit  warrior  and  statesman  the  virtues  that  refine  and  exalt 
luiniiinily.  In  bin  life  and  death  be  gained  the  noblest  reward  that  worth 
like  bin  ('ould  crave.  His  daughter  Christina  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1G;):1,  wbcM  only  wix  years  of  age.  Siie  wrested  from  Norway  and  Den- 
murk  Iho  tcrnloriesof  Jcmptland  and  Harjedalen,  with  the  islands  of 
Gothland  and  Ocbind,  and  in  1G18  added  Upper  Pomerania,  Dremen,  Ver- 
dun, nntl  VViMninr,  to  the  Swedish  dominions.  She  was  no  less  remark- 
ablit  for  \\ct  loarning  and  capacity,  than  for  her  singularities  of  conduct. 
In  the  year  lu^ti,  that  princess  solemnly  resigned  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
nnd  WHM  vory  JMHtrumenlal  in  advancing  to  the  throne  her  cousin  Charles 
OusliivuM,  prince  palatine  of  Deux-Ponts,  son  of  John  Casimir,  prince 
palatini)  of  llii^  Khnie,  by  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  IX.  and  sister 
to  (JimlnviiH  AdotpbuB,  whom  her  subjects  had  wished  her  to  have  made 
horluiNband.  Charles,  who  coveted  a  crown  rather  than  a  marriage  with 
iiiti  (H)iiHin,  ill  loss  added  Schonen,  Halland,  and  other  places  to  the  Swe- 
dish doiniiiioiiH,  Ills  son  Charles  XI.  re-assumed  all  the  alienated  crown 
landti,  and  mndored  himself  an  absolute  monarch. 

Charltih  XI,  dyiim  in  1(197,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-Hnvcnlb  of  his  reign,  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Charles  XII., 
who  bc'liiKiiiidir  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  regency  was  appointed;  but  the 
uncommon  talents  of  this  young  prince  soon  procured  for  him  tiie  govern- 
ment ;  and  Ihroiigli  bis  mediation  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  concluded, 
bel'oro  be  hiiil  completed  his  lOih  year.  In  tlie  year  170f),  the  Poles, 
Danes,  ami  Huscinns,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  youth,  endeavoured 
to  re(!oviir  llio  dominions  of  which  their  ancestors  had  been  deprived. 
Till!  HiiijliHil  iind  Dutch  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  to  his  assistance,  and 
compidlnd  llie  Danes  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him.  This  young  prince 
IIu'Ii  miirclicd  nnainst  the  Russians  and  Poles,  whom  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  be  (Icfcalcd  in  almost  every  engagement,  with  numbers  far  infe- 
rior to  tlioHK  of  bis  enemies,  though  he  had  well-disciplined  veteran 
iroopM  of  Saxons  to  ('onlcnd  with,  as  well  as  Russians  and  Poles. 

ill  the  V'lir  1708,  the  glory  of  Sweden  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height. 
Its  killK  tliiwi  lield  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  might  have  dictated  to  all 
itK  powers;  but  the  superior  address  of  the  duke  of  3Iarlborougb,  whose 
hbililieii  iiN  a  Btatcsman  and  negotiator  were  equal  to  those  which  he 
posscHBod  im  u  general,  caused  the  force  of  Sweden  to  be  directed  against 
the  HiiHBiaiiB,  which  might  otherwise  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  war 
then  wiigiiiK  agaiiiBt  France.  The  czar  Peter  the  Great,  improving  by  bis 
(oriiier  iniBcairiageH,  at  length  formed  bis  troops  to  conquest :  Charles 
wan  dcfealiMl  at  I'ullowa,  in  June,  1709 ;  his  whole  army,  cons'sting  of 
.'10,000  miMi,  entircily  cut  olT,  or  made  prisoners,  except  three  or  four  bun- 
dretl  liorBC,  with  whom  the  king  escaped  to  Bender,  in  Turkey.  He  there 
gavn  Mignal  proofs  of  desperate  intrepidity,  as  incapable  of  fear  as  void 
of  diBcrction,  having  with  a  handful  of  men  performed  prodigies  of  per- 
■onal  valour  agalimt  the  whole  force  of  the  Turks  :  but  he  was  at  len^'th 
made  iiriBoner, 

The  miniiTiMiB  onnmics  of  Sweden  avaded  themselves  of  this  reverse 
of  forliliie.  Trederic  IV.,  then  king  of  Denmark,  declared  war,  but 
eiiiilil  not  oblaiii  the  object  for  which  he  contended.  Augustus,  the  de- 
po^'i'il  kiMi!  of  Poliind,  was  more  8UC(!essftil.  The  Russians  overran  tlie 
woitt  vuluublu  territories  held  by  the  Swedes  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
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Baltic,  whilst  those  in  Germany  were  divided  ainonsj  the  eoiife.lcrates. 
Swedish  Pomeiania  was  annexed  to  Fnissia,  and  I3renien  and  Verden 
fell  into  tlio  hands  of  the  Danes,  wliose  king  disposed  of  them  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  king  George  the  First  of  England.  Thus 
were  the  accessions  of  territory,  which  had  been  made  by  tlie  princes  of 
the  house  of  Vasa,  severed  from  that  kingdom.  A  peace  being  ratified 
in  171-1,  Charles  regained  his  liberty;  but  his  passion  for  war  inirrying 
him  into  fresh  broils,  he  met  his  death  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of 
F'redericshali,  when  he  had  invaded  Norway,  in  1718. 

Two  more  extraordinary  characters  never  appeared  on  the  stage  ol 
human  life  atone  time,  than  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Ciiarles  the 
Twelftli  of  Sweden.  Of  the  former  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  anon: 
of  the  latter  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  dangers,  however  sudden 
or  imminent,  ever  occasioned  in  him  tiie  least  dismay,  even  when  they 
have  shaken  the  constancy  of  the  firmest  among  his  followers  ;  he  seems, 
m  short,  to  have  been  a  man  divested  of  the  smallest  particle  of  fear:  and 
the  manner  in  whicii  lie  is  related  to  iiave  endured  cold  and  hunger  shew 
him  to  have  been  a  prodigy  of  strength  as  well  as  of  courage.  His  rapid 
successes  against  the  combined  forces  of  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  able  general;  but  although  his  successes 
astonished  all  Europe,  yet  in  their  consequences  they  were  fatal  to  the 
kingdom  which  he  governed.  A  strong  resentment  against  the  uripro- 
voked  attacks  upon  him,  led  him  to  meditate  enterprises  against  his  ene- 
mies, extravagant  and  impracticable  in  tlieir  nature;  and  the  cool  and 
undismayed  perseverance  of  his  great  adversary,  the  czar  Peter,  at  length 
prevailed  over  his  ill-directed  ardour. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  his  sister  Ulrica  Eleanor  ascended  the 
throne,  by  the  free  election  of  the  slates;  but  first  gave  up  all  pretensions 
to  arbitrary  power ;  and  in  1720,  by  consent  of  the  diet,  transferred  the 
government  to  her  husband  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
Frederic  having  no  issue,  the  states,  in  1743,  nominated  Adolphus  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  liolstein  and  bishop  of  Lubec,  his  successor,  by  a  majority 
of  only  two  votes.  Adoljihu^,  on  the  decease  of  Frederic,  in  1751, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  married  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  lived  to  the  year  1782.  The  new  form  of 
govfrnmnnt  established  at  this  jimcture,  consisted  of  fifty-one  articles,  all 
tending  to  abridge  the  powers  of  the  crown,  and  to  render  the  Swedish 
sovereii^n  the  most  limited  monarch  in  Europe.  It  was  settled,  that  the 
supreme;  legislative  authority  should  reside  absolutely  and  solely  in  the 
states  of  the  realm  assembled  in  diet,  which,  whether  convened  by  the 
kinir  or  not,  must  regularly  assemble  once  in  thr(;e  years,  and  could  only 
he  dissolved  by  their  own  consent.  Duiiii^  the  recess  of  the  diet,  the 
exci'iitiv(i  power  resided  in  the  king  ■.iiid  senate ;  but,  as  the  king  was  biumd 
in  all  aiTairs  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  as  he  possessed 
only  two  votes,  and  the  casting  voice  in  eiise  of  equal  siitfrages,  he  was 
almost  entirely  suliordinate  to  tliat  body,  and  could  be  considered  in  no 
hiiiher  view  than  as  its  pn^sident.  At  the  saiiK!  time,  the  senate  itself 
ultimately  depended  upon  the  states;  as  its  membeis,  though  nominally 
appointed  for  life,  yet  were  in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  the 
states,  being  amenable  to  that  assembly,  and  liable  to  be  removed  from 
their  ortice  in  case  of  real  or  pretended  malversation.  Tiius  the  supreme 
aiHliority  resided  in  a  tumultuous  assembly,  composed  of  the  four  orders. 
Mthongh  all  the  statutes  were  signed  by  the  king,  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  senate!  issued  in  his  iiatne,  yet  in  neither  case  did  he  possess  a  nega- 
tive ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  his  attemptinuf  to  exercise 
that  power,  it  was  enacted  in  the  diet  of  1756,  that  "in  all  affairs,  without 
exceptioti,  which  had  hitherto  required  the  sign-manual,  his  majesty's 
name  iniHlit  be  alixcd  by  a  stamp,  whenever  he  should  have  declined  his 
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signature  at  the  first  or  second  request  of  the  senate."  In  consequence 
of"tliis,  the  king  was  oiily  an  ostensible  instrument  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  two  great  parties  which  at  that  time  divided  and  governed  tlie 
kingdom,  as  eitlier  obtained  the  superior  influence  in  the  diet.  Fully  de- 
termined to  wrest  from  the  senate  their  assumed  power,  and  to  recover 
that  participation  of  authority  which  the  constitution  had  assigned  to  the 
crown,  tlie  king  proceeded  to  a  measure  both  bold  and  decisive.  On  the 
13lh  of  December,  17G8,  he  signed  a  declaration,  by  wiiich  he  formally 
abdicated  the  crown  of  Sweden;  and,  by  giving  public  notice  throughout 
his  dominions  of  this  step,  at  once  suspended  all  functions  of  government. 
The  senate  felt  their  authority  insufficient  to  counteract  such  a  measure, 
for  their  orders  were  disputed  by  all  the  colleges  of  state,  who  had  ceased 
to  transact  the  business  of  their  several  departments.  The  magistrates  of 
Stockholm,  agreeably  with  the  form  of  government,  were  proceeding  to 
convoke  the  order  of  "  burghers,"  whicli  compelled  the  senate  to  consent 
to  the  desired  assembly  of  the  diet;  and  the  king's  concurrence  was  re- 
quested to  confirm  the  proclamation  for  that  purpose,  which  being  given, 
he  resumed  tiio  reins  of  government.  At  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  which 
took  place  on  the  lOlhof  April,  1760,  though  it  coincided  in  some  particu- 
lars with  the  king's  views,  yet  was  far  from  eflecting  everything  which 
he  aimed  at. 

Adolphus  Frederic  died  February  12th,  1771,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gustavus  III.,  his  eldest  son,  then  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  acces- 
sion of  this  young  prince  to  the  throne,  with  the  prepossession  of  the  peo- 
ole  strongly  in  his  favour,  was  a  favourable  period  for  extending  the  pow- 
er of  the  crown  by  the  reduction  of  that  of  the  senate.  An  aristocracy 
riaturally  and  rapidly  degenerates  into  despotism  ;  the  yoke  of  which  is 
rendered  more  intolerable  to  a  people  in  proportion  as  the  oppressions  of  a 
number  of  tyrants  are  more  grievous  than  thoseof  a  single  one.  The  new 
king  found  his  people  divided  into  two  great  political  parties,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  "  hats"  and  "caps;"  the  former  espoused  the  interest  of 
the  court,  the  latter  the  country  or  patriotic  party.  Tlie  most  masterly 
stnikes  of  policy,  as  well  as  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  were  used 
by  this  monarch  to  circumvent  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the  senate. 
The  people  were  grievously  oppressed ;  for  besides  tlie  rigorous  exac- 
tions made  on  the  common  people  by  their  rulers,  they  suBered  every 
'-•alamity  which  a  year  of  great  scarcity  necessarily  occasions.  The  army 
was  devoted  to  his  interest ;  and  his  two  brothers.  Prince  Charles  and 
Prince  Frederic  Augustus,  each  commanded  a  body  of  troops.  The  next 
year,  while  the  king  was  amusing  the  senate  at  Stockholm  witli  the  warm- 
est professions  of  disinterestedness,  and  his  wishes  to  bo  thought  only 
the  first  citizen  of  a  free  country,  an  insurrection  of  the  military  happened 
at  Christiiinstadt,  in  the  province  of  Scano;  which  was  set  on  foot  by 
one  Hellichius,  who  commanded  there.  The  plea  made  use  of  to  justify 
it  was,  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  governing  powers.  Prince 
Charles,  who  was  purposely  in  those  parts,  made  this  a  pret(Mice  to  as- 
semble the  troops  under  his  command,  while  the  king,  his  brother, 
who  was  at  Ostrogothia,  put  himself  at  the  same  time  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  there.  The  senate  was  much  alarmed  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, while  the  king,  with  the  most  consummate  dissimulation,  ex- 
pressed liis  resentment  against  the  insurgents,  and  his  zeal  to  suppress 
them;  at  the  same  time,  by  stationing  the  military  force  in  Stockholm  so 
as  to  surround  the  senate-house,  he  effectually  controlled  the  deliberations 
carried  on  there.  In  this  exigency  the  senate  found  themselves  totally 
abandoned  by  the  soldiery,  while  the  king,  being  thus  supported,  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  a  great  and  almost  unparalleled  revolution,  and  to 
lieprivcan  extensive  nation  of  its  liberties  in  a  single  morning,  witliout 
bloodsiicd,  without  noise,  without  tumult,  and  without  opposition;  while 
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ilin  people  flocked  together  with  as  much  indifference  and  tranquility  as 
if  it  h'ld  hceii  merely  some  holiday  sport. 

It  is  said  that  oidy  five  pcrions  in  the  kingdom  were  entrusted  with  the 
dcs'?n.  Very  few  were  imprisoned,  and  tliat  only  for  a  short  time;  nor 
di'i  my  one  experience,  in  the  smallest  degree,  a  diminution  of  the  royal 
frivour  on  account  of  their  opposition.  The  senate  took  a  new  oath  of 
ui.egiance  to  the  prince,  and  tranquility  was  restored  throughout  the  king- 
loni.  Six  years  after  this  revolution  took  place  the  king  convened  the 
jenate ;  but  finding  the  house  of  nobles  very  much  disposed  to  oppose  tli, 
views  of  royalty,  he  suddenly  dissolved  that  assembly.  On  the  iri'h  nf 
March,  1792,  the  king  being  at  a  masked  ball,  an  assassin,  named  Anker- 
stroem,  discharged  a  pistol  behind  him,  the  contents  of  which  'ndjied  be 
tween  the  hip  and  the  back-bone,  with  which  wound  the  !;ing  i  i  ;".  ished 
until  the  29ih,  and  then  expired.  The  day  after  he  received  h  li.'  janc- 
tioned  an  edict,  by  which  his  brother  the  duke  of  SiulermuMi  i  uaa  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  of  hisoi\!y.son,  then  a  minor, 
bemg  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  prince,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  under  the  title  of  Gustavus  IV, 

He  accordingly  assumed  the  government,  unilcr  the  guardianship  of 
:he  duke  of  Sudermania.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority than  he  embroiled  himself  in  hostilities  with  France.  He  next 
engaged  in  an  unequal  contest  with  Russia ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  latter  overran  Finland,  and  threatened  an  atiack  on  Stock- 
holm. As  Sweden  was  at  the  time  in  alliance  with  Fnghind,  a  British 
army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was  sent  over  to  the  assistance  of  Gustavus; 
but  that  general  refusing  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  eccentric,  if  not 
insane,  kintc.  -ooii  returned  home.  Though  the  Swedes  fought  with  great 
courage,  iiicy  were  unable  to  resist  the  overwiielming  force  of  ihe  Rus- 
sians, c-jifccially  as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by  Gus- 
tavus in  senii'iess  and  impracticable  enterprises.  At  length  the  Swedes 
grew  weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  threatened  the  ruin  of  their 
country ;  he  was  arrested  by  some  of  his  officers,  deposed,  and  the  crown 
transferred  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  who  took  tlie  title  of  Charles  XIII. 
(a.  d.  1809) ;  Prince  Christian  of  Holsiein-Augusienburg  (who  adopted 
the  name  of  Charles  Augustus)  being  at  the  same  time  declared  crown- 
prince  and  successor.  The  new  monarch  was  forced  to  purchase  peace 
from  Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  ves- 
sels from  the  ports  of  Sweden,  The  crown-prince,  however,  dying  sud 
denly.  Marshal  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  was  elected  successor 
to  the  crown  by  a  diet  held  at  Orobro  in  1810;  and  having  accepted  the 
honour,  and  been  adopted  by  the  king  under  the  name  of  Charles  John,  he 
soon  after  arrived  in  Sweden,  of  which  lie  became  king  on  the  death  of 
Charles  XIH,  in  1818, 

Swedc'i  now  declared  war  agau.j;i  wn  .t  JVitain;  but  the  pn  ssure  of 
the  war,  and  the  increasing  encroni;'.;iricn'f:  :.if  r>-ance,  prodrp".!  a  change 
of  policy  in  1812,  aud  she  joinri  ti;''  -li. 's  uist  Napi  ;.,.  By  the 
oeace  with  Denmark,  concluded  u  ;o.  i,  Jan.  14,  1814,  Sweden  received 
Norway  as  an  independent,  free,  indivisible,  and  inalienable  kingdom,  in 
return  for  her  possessions  in  Foinerania  and  the  island  of  Rugen. 

•Since  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  this  double  kingdom  has  com- 
bined, under  one  king  and  two  very  different  constitutions,  two  proud  and 
free-spirited  nations,  each  jealous  of  if*  peculiar  privileges.  The  politi. 
cal  condition  of  of  Sweden  and  Norway  forms  a  permanent  partition  be- 
riveenthem;  there,  a  jealous  aristocracy  is  perpetually  watching  over  its 
ancient  privileges  ;  here,  the  democracy  struggles  to  defend  its  iiew-horu 
rigli's.  In  both  kingdoms  the  peasantry  and  the  citizens  hold  a  higher 
rank  than  in  most  European  states.  In  Norway  there  is  no  hereditary 
nobility,  and  the  veto  of  the  king  is  only  conditional.    These  circuiu 
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■taitooM  NPt'in  In  nopunUi!  tlm  Scnndinavian  pciitlli^dl.i  from  the  European 
RyBttHi)  itf  pdllllL'n,  witli  wliii'li,  liowi.'vrr,  it  is  closely  coiinccted.  'I'd  the 
diicropitlK'.V  of  ilrtiin'Rlii'  itiiil  roingii  rolulions  is  added  an  iiiCNHnni  strug- 
gle wilti  (lit*  clliiiiHi'  mid  soil,  with  obstruct  ioH<i  in  trado,  deprfii.ilcd 
poppr  iiioiuiy,  iiiul  niiopprcBsivo  public  debt.  Ch.«rles  XIV.  is  a  sovereign 
HUileil  lo  llic  ('(Minify  niul  the  age.  Looking  steadily  to  the  future,  he 
niPclii  prhHcitt  lillHt'lillies  with  firiniiess  and  wisdom.  He  pos.si  sse»  the 
itirtu'lltiilN  of  llic  llittjority  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  the  ;uiiiy;  and 
has  iinlnu'il  |il<«  nucccssor  with  his  own  principles.  The  cruwii  prince, 
Omcui',  Iivi'H  mid  lliink!<,  as  a  Swede.  He  met  with  a  distinguished  recep- 
tion, 111  Vcroim,  at  Iho  time  of  the  Congress,  in  1822,  whcr.-  the  visits  of 
the  two  t'ill|ipriiri*  ncemed  to  oonfirm  the  opinion  that  his  succession  to  the 
thrtmn  wim  nunninlend  by  Russia.  Soon  afterwards,  llic  marriage  of 
the  priiKMi  with  Jimcpha  Maximiliana,  daughter  of  Eugene  Beaulianiois, 
dukiMiflttiUclltfiiberg  (whose  wife  was  Augusta  Amelia,  princesa  of  Ba- 
variii),  tiMik  pliicn  nl  Stockholm,  June  18,1323. 

HiMiiti  liitrluilt'N  iilid  (!onspir:icies  for  the  restoration  of  the  family  of 
Vftdii  muMirrtid  in  Sweden;  but  the  estates  took  the  opp(  lunity  to  give 
llio  kins  itiKl  lilt'  ni'own-prince  (he  strongest  assurances  of  fidt'liiy.  The 
kinKtind  lh(<  Swodlsli  estates,  in  order  to  interrupt  all  c  umuiiication 
W|lll  thti  t'XiInd  family,  determined  to  transfer  to  it  all  it>  property  re- 
mHilllilsill  iht'  kingdom,  and  to  extinguish  its  pension  by  th  payment  of 
U  ei'i'liiFll  hiiilli  miitti.illy  agreed  upon  by  the;  two  parties,  win  h  was  done 
in  lA'H,  Tilt'  pcrBOiml  charticier  and  constitutional  principles  of  liie  king 
httvi)  upcilt'i'd  him  the  love  and  Hdidity  of  his  subjects.  He  iftcii  visits 
the  ri'iiitili'  pi'iivliui'H  ofhis  two  kingdoms,  relieving  distress  w  'urever  he 
flnilH  ll,  u^niilly  from  his  private  purse,  and  takes  no  importain  measures 
wlllitnil  Itt'ltllt  ii^siirrd  of  the  eonciirrence  of  the  estates,  wlucii  meet 
every  nis  ytnil'*,  and  of  the  majority  of  ihe  nation. 

Till'  liohillty  of  Sweden  are  subdivided  into  three  classes — I'lc  lords, 
ini'hidinu  immiiiIs  and  barons;  the  knigbts^^,  or  those  whose  ances^iors  have 
lield  ilin  pllieo  of  royal  ('onncillors;  and  the  simph;  noblenir  i.  The 
•ilertfy  lll'C  fepri'KiMited  by  the  bishop  of  each  diocese,  and  the  citi/,(  iisand 
peuNiiiilN,  the  Imtei' compriaiiig  only  the  free  peasants  of  the  cr  un,  by 
depillii'iii.  'I'll!'  Kovereign  disposes  of  the  higher  civil  and  inililar>  iflTices, 
from  wlili'h  foreigners  are  excluded  by  law.  Without  the  conseii;  of  the 
BlateN,  itin  Klliif  tniiinnl  enact  new  laws  or  abolish  old  ones  ;  and  the  con- 
Btiliitiiiii  rciiuireK  the  king  lo  assemble  the  states  once  in  five  years.  The 
!o(ji»i|iilivt' power  ill  Norway  is  lodged  in  the  "storthing,"  which  meets 
every  llinm  yi'ats.  A  viceroy,  or  governor- general,  resi  lesat  Clin>tMina. 
The  I'tiveniin  iiiid  troops  of  the  kingdoms  are  kept  distinct:  and  ili  for- 
tiflciilioim  of  Norway  are  only  in  part  occupied  by  Sweden.  For  tin  evy- 
mg  of  lii?(en  the  ronseiit  of  the  states  is  necessary;  and  nil  the  troops 
and  oft|('er«t  ure  rnniired  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the;  i  as 
well  as  to  the  king.  The  sovereign  has  the  right  to  make  war  and 
pniu'p,  to  rt'Hillale  the  judiciary,  and  to  conduct  the  general  adinmis- 
trulion  «ithoni  reKlr.iint.  The  succession  to  the  throne  is  hereditarv  in 
(he  niiilo  hue,  iieeonhngto  the  law  of  primogeniture;  on  the  e.viiiiiiion 
of  llliMniile  line  the  stales  have  full  power  to  elect  a  king.  Before  his 
(•nroniljon,  Ihe  kin^r  is  required  to  take  the  inaugural  oaths,  and  to  suli- 
Kcrilin  an  en|tii|jeiiieiil  lo  maintain  inviolate  the  evangelical  Lutheran 
re!i|jioii.  A  Swede  who  abandons  the  Lutheran  religion  loses  his  civil 
r*Kh>»' 


D  E  N  M  A  R  K. 

Thk  'ihnrlgllli'N  of  Denmark  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Germany, 
and  lo  Imvc  guiiicil  Iheir  support  from  the  sea.    The  Cimbri,  who  derived 
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their  origin  Trom  them,  dwell  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  L'hprsone8"t 
Cimbricii  of  the  Honiiuis.  They  first  struck  terror  into  the  Kinnans  by 
their  incursion,  with  the  Teutones,  into  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul.  After 
this,  led  by  the  mysterious  Odin,  the  Goths  broke  into  Scandinavia,  and 
appointed  chiefs  from  their  own  nation  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  Hut  the  early  history  of  this  country  is  involved  in  fable,  and 
presents  nothing  that  is  interesting  to  a  stranger.  All  that  is  known  with 
certainty  is,  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Deinnark  was 
divided  into  many  small  states,  that  the  inhabitants  gained  their  subsist- 
ence by  piracy,  and  spread  terror  through  every  sea,  and  along  everj 
coast,  wlierever  they  came. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Danes  became  formidable  to  their  neiglibnurs 
by  their  piratical  depredations  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Flanders,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Germany  ;  which  desultory  warfare  was  maintained  for  more 
than  two  cx'tituries,  till  at  length  their  rude  and  savage  manners  beiiij, 
somewhat  meliorated,  they  became  cultivators  of  their  native  soil,  in- 
stead of  adventurers  at  sea.  Other  causes  likewise  concurred  to  put  an 
end  to  these  outrages ;  that  redundant  population,  whitdi  had  b(^en  the 
means  of  pouring  forth  such  swarms  of  plunderers,  no  longer  continued  ; 
many  had  fallen  by  the  sword  in  tho.se  invasions;  conquests  had  been 
made,  and  emigrants  had  settled  on  the  acquired  territories  in  vast  num- 
bers; the  introduction  of  (^liristianity,  in  the  tenth  century,  served  like- 
wise to  abate  their  feniciiy,  while  the  increased  strength  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  and  liie  force  they  had  acquired  at  sea,  became  too  for 
midable  to  contend  with. 

Canute,  or  Knule,  commonly  called  the  Great,  who  died  in  Kngland,  in 
the  year  lOiid,  advanced  the  dignity  of  this  kingdom  I  >  its  highest  pitch  ; 
but  the  sovertiigns  who  succeeded  him  were  little  distinguished  until 
towards  tlic  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  when  Margaret  obtained  the 
regal  power  on  the  death  of  her  son  Olaus,  or  Orlaf  III,  who  had  iniiled 
the  kuifidom  of  Norway  to  that  of  Denmark.  In  the  year  \'Mt<  (three 
years  after  her  accession),  having  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Alliert, 
king  of  .Sweden,  she  was  enabled  to  urge  her  pretensions  to  that  crown  ; 
of  winch  sht!  obtained  possess  ion  by  the  consent  of  the  states,  at  tlie  as- 
sembly of  the  representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms  held  at  ("altnar,  iii  the 
year  i:i'.l7,  at  which  time  a  confederated  constitution  was  formed  of  the 
griMtesi  consequence  to  the  northern  states,  and  caih-d  "theniiioii  oi 
Calinar."  'J'his  wise  and  heroic  princess,  to  whom  historians  have  jjiven 
the  (hsiinguishing  appellation  of  "  the  Semiramis  of  tlx!  nortli,'' reigned 
over  Dinmark  and  Norway  twenty-six,  and  over  (Sweden  si.Meen  years. 
After  this  a  century  elapsed  without  anything  highly  important  occurring 
,  n  the  history  of  this  country. 

Chrisliaii  I.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1448,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Danish  royal  family,  which  has  ever  since  kept  pus- 
sessii)ii  of  the  throne,  itiiil  from  which,  in  modern  times,  Knssia,  .Sweden, 
and  ()l(l(.'nl>nrg  have  received  their  rulers,  lie  connccled  Norway,  .'^Ics- 
wick,  and  Holstem  with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  hut  was  so  fettered  by 
his  eii|)itiilatioii8,  that  he  seemed  tolii<  ratlicr  the  headufa  royal  cinnieil 
than  a  sovereign  king.  In  Ihc^  year  l.')'J3,  Krederic,  duke  of  lloisteni,  was 
raised  to  the  I'liroin;  by  lli(5  vt)iee  of  the  people,  who  had  dep<ised  their 
king  Clirisiian  II.  for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  in  wlios(!  reign  the  crown 
of  Sweden  had  been  dismembered  from  that  of  Deivmark,  and  placed  on 
the  patriotic  brow  of  (iiistavus  Vasa.  Krcileric  I.  h.tviiig  eiiilirai  rd  the 
docirincs  of  Liiiher,  the  tenets  of  that  reformer  spread  with  great  rajjidity 
thriiiigh  the  kiii::dom. 

'I'lie  event  which  cliieny  ilistingnishes  the  history  of  this  kinudoin  since 
the  nmn  of  Krcilerie  I.  is  the  un|irecedenteil  revidutioii  which  toi>k  place 
ill  the  Heventceiilh   centi'.ry,   and   which   merits  particular  notice  hern 
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Denmark  was  then  t^uverned  by  a  king  chosen  by  a  delegation  from  people 
of  all  ranks,  asstiinbled  in  a  diet,  who  in  their  choice  pavd  a  due  regard  to 
the  family  of  llieprecediiiji  prince  ;  and  if  they  found  oneof  hisliiic  properly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  diiiics  of  that  high  station,  they  thought  it  just 
to  prefer  him  before  any  other,  and  the  eldest  sou  before  a  younger,  if  his 
merits  warraiitiHl  the  adoption ;  but  if  those  of  the  royal  family  were 
eiilicr  deficient  m  abilities,  or  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  by  Ititir 
vices,  they  chose  some  other  person,  and  sometimes  raised  a  private  man 
to  that  dignity.  To  (he  king  thus  elected,  and  a  senate  consisting  of  the 
principal  nobility,  the  executive  powers  of  the  government  were  entrusted. 

Uiie  of  the  mo!<t  fuiulaineiital  parts  of  the  constitution  was  the  fre- 
(uciit  meetings  of  the  slates,  in  order  to  regulate  everything  relating  to 
the  government.  In  these  meetings  new  laws  were  enacted,  and  all  af- 
fairs relating  to  [leace  or  war,  the  disposal  of  great  offices,  and  contracts 
of  marriage  for  the  royal  family,  were  debated.  The  imposing  of  taxes 
was  merely  accidental,  no  money  being  levied  on  the  people,  e.xcepi  to 
maintain  what  was  esteeme. I  a  necessary  war,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  or  now  and  then  by  way  of  free  gift,  to  add  to  a 
daiisfliter's  portion.  The  king's  ordinary  revenue  consisted  only  in  the 
rents  of  lands  and  demesnes,  in  his  herds  of  cattle,  his  foresis,  services  of 
tenants  in  cultivating  his  ground  Ac,  for  customs  on  merchandi.se  were 
not  then  known  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  so  that  he  lived  like  a  iiuMJern 
nolileman,  upon  the  revenues  of  his  estate.  But  in  the  year  IfiGO,  the 
three  states,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commonalty,  being  as- 
sembled in  a  diet,  for  the  purpose'  of  finding  means  for  dischargiiiK  the 
debts  inciirreii  !iy  a  war  with  Charles  X..  king  of  Sweden,  the  nobility 
endeavourei!  to  lay  the  whole  burden  on  the  commons;  while  the  latter, 
who  had  defended  their  country,  and  particularly  their  cii|iiiiil,  with  the 
Utmost  bravery,  iiisisted  tliat  the  nobles,  who  enjoyed  all  llie  bonis,  slioiild 
at  least  |)ay  their  share  of  the  taxes,  since  they  bad  suffered  less  in  the 
common  calamity,  and  done  less  to  prevent  its  progress.  At  this  thi^  no- 
bility were  enraged,  and  many  bitter  replies  passed  on  both  sides.  At 
Iriigth  a  |)rineipal  siMiator  standing  up,  told  ihe  president  of  the  eity,  that 
the  i-oinmons  neither  under.stood  the  privilei^'es  of  the  nobility,  nor  I'oii- 
siilered  that  they  ihemsplves  were  not  belter  than  slaves.  The  word 
slaves  was  followed  by  a  loud  nnirmnr  from  the  clergy  and  biirgliers  ; 
when  Nansoii,  the  president  of  the  city  of  (^ppenhagen  and  speak<'r  of  the 
house  of  commons,  observing  the  general  indignation  it  o(hmsioii('iI,  in- 
Biaiitly  arose,  and  swearing  that  tlu!  commiiiis  were  not  slives,  which  ilie 
nnbiliiy  should  find  to  llieir  cost,  walked  out,  and  w;is  followed  by  the 
clergy  and  burghers,  who  proceeding  to  Ihe  brewers'-hall.  In  the  city,  de- 
baled  tlierr  on  the  most  effeclnal  means  of  liiinililing  tlie  arrogance  of  the 
nobility.  Tlieii  it  was  that  the  first  idea  of  rendeniiij  the  crown  of  Drii- 
mark  hereditary  was  started  by  the  bishop  of  /eaiand,  but  nothing  like 
jiivesting  the  king  with  ahsolntp  |)ower  was  at  tliit  Imie  Ilioiight  of, 
altlioiiifli  it  was  soon  iifiei'  jidoptrd.  The  assembly  nt'ierwards  adjourned 
to  the  bishop's  palace,  where  the  plan  of  lieredit;iry  succession  received 
the  iininimous  eoneiirreiice  of  Ilie  whole  assembly. 

Frederic  III.,  who  ilien  possessed  Ilie  crown  of  Denmark,  has  been  rep- 
resented  as  a  prince  naturally  snpin.  nod  nnnmliiMons,  of  eiiijatriiig  man- 
ners ami  a  benevolent  heart,  yet   his  lialiits  of  lif.>  were  as  little  likelv  to 

render  him  highly   popular  as  gemrally  oilioiis;  but   wimt   th iiiuion 

roiirse  of  events  would  not  hiive  broiiyht  .iboiil,  the  exi'jeiicies  of  ilic 
limes  effected.  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  havinu  broken  llie  trenly  he 
entered  into  at  Itoskild.  in  the  year  KiM,  Miid  inv:ided  DriiiiMrk,  for  tlie 
avowe.j  purpose  of  snbdniiig  both  that  kingdom  and  \orw:iy,  to  iiniiex 
tliein  to  the  crown  of  Swcileii,  I'Vederir  beheld  the  iiupi'ililiiit;  storm  uilli 
tie  firmness  of  a  king;  he  renounced  his  beloved  caite.  h  d  on  his    roo|i.i 
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in  person,  and,  by  liis  activifj',  foiuluof,  ami  bravery,  delivered  his  capi 
lal,  repelled  the  invaders,  and  forced  liicni  disgracefully  to  evacuate  his 
terriinries.  These  achievemcnls  deservedly  endeared  him  to  I'^e  people, 
and  before  the  fervour  of  their  gratitude  had  subsided,  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  cotninous  broke  forth.  Had  the  smallest  spark 
of  ambition  existed  in  the  king's  breast,  such  an  event  would  have  kindled 
in  into  a  flame  ;  but  this  prince  is  represented,  by  some  historians  who 
have  related  this  memorable  revolution,  as  having  relapsed  into  his  former 
habits  of  inactivity,  and  that  the  intrigues  of  two  principal  men  in  his 
court  brought  about  an  event  which  he  himself  shewed  no  Bolicitude  to 
procure. 

The  commons  and  clergy  the  next  morning  repaired  in  great  order  to 
the  council-house,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  ;  and  there  the  pre- 
sident Nanson,  in  a  short  speech,  observed,  that  they  had  considered  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  found  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  disorders 
of  the  state  was  to  add  to  the  power  of  tlie  king,  and  render  his  crown 
hereditary:  in  which,  if  the  nobles  thought  fit  to  concur,  they  were  ready 
to  accompany  them  to  his  majesty,  whom  they  had  informed  of  iheii 
resolution,  and  who  expected  them  in  the  hall  of  his  jiaiace.  The  nobles, 
filled  with  a  general  (.onsternation  at  the  suddenness  of  this  proposal,  ''nd 
at  the  resolution  with  which  it  was  made,  now  endeavoured  to  soothe 
the  commons  by  fair  speeches;  and  urged,  that  so  important  an  affair 
should  be  managed  with  due  solemnity,  and  regulated  in  such  a  niannet 
as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  precipitation  or  tumult.  To  this  the 
president  replied,  that  it  was  evident  the  nobles  only  aimed  at  gaining 
^ime,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  intentioiis  of  the  coniinons,  who  came  not 
thither  to  consult,  but  to  act.  After  fartherdebale,  the  eonnnons  growing 
impatient,  the  clergy  with  the  bishops  at  their  head,  and  I  lie  burghers, 
headed  by  the  president,  proceeded  without  the  ni)l)le.«,  to  ilie  palace, 
and  were  met  by  the  prime  ininisler,  who  conducted  iliciii  to  the  hall  of 
audience,  whither  the  king  soon  came  to  ihcni.  The  bif^hopof  Zealand 
maile  a  long  speech  in  praise  of  their  sovereign,  and  coiirluded  with 
offering  him  an  hentditary  and  alisoliite  dominion.  The  king  reiiirnitd 
them  thar.ks;  but  obs(!rved  that  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles  was 
neee^'-:;iy  :  he  assured  them  of  his  protection,  and  pinuiised  to  ease  their 
grievances. 

'I'he  nobles,  divided  among  themselves,  Imt  ablioiring  the  measure 
which  they  were  recjnired  to  sanction,  prepared  to  ijiiit  the  capital,  and 
several  had  aclii. illy  willidr.iwn.  As  such  a  secession  would  have  dissolved 
the  riiet,  and  nullified  the  wliole  proeeediiins,  orders  were  issued  iu 
the  king's  namt.',  for  the  gate  to  be  shin,  which  procured  an  iiniiiediate 
and  explicit  acipiiescence.  On  the  I6th  of  October,  the  estates  absolved 
the  king  of  all  oliligalions  he  lial  i  ntcred  into  on  receiving  ihr  crown  ; 
and,  two  (lays  after,  scaffolds  coveri  il  with  tajiestry  were  erected  in  the 
squart!  before  the  castle,  when  orders  were  given  for  tlie  Imiglieis  and 
soldiers  to  appear  in  arms,  umlcr  their  respective  officers.  In  ilie  nioriiing, 
the;  king  and  queen,  being  scale  il  in  chairs  of  stale  under  vilvit  caiiojues, 
received  publicly  the  iKun.i^'c  of  all  tli"  s(  ualors.  nobility,  eleryy,  and 
coiMiiums;  wliiidi  Were  perfoniicd  on  the  Kiii'c,  (nicIi  taking  an  oitli  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  in  all  tilings,  anil  to  serve  him  faith- 
fully as  became  hercdil  iry  sulijci'ts.  (iersdorf,  a  piiiicipul  Miiator,  was 
the  only  person  who  had  the  e(Hirage  to  open  his  lips  in  behalf  of  their 
'xpiriiig  liberties,  Me  hoped  and  trusted,  he  said,  that  his  majeaiy  dc- 
signed  nothing  but  Ow.  good  of  his  people,  and  not  to  govern  llieni  aftei 
the  Turkish  manner;  Init  winhed  his  successors  woiiM  follow  the  exampio 
his  majesty  would  undoiihteilly  set  llcm,  an<l  make  use  of  this  uiiliiniled 
power  for  the  good,  and  not  for  tlu!  prejudice,  of  his  subjects.  Thoso 
who  had  paid  llu  ir  homage  (hen  rutifud  to  the  cuuni  iMiuuiie,  where  iho 
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nobi!ity  wp.re  callt;d  over  by  name,  and  ordoroti  l(t  siiltficrlbo  the  oalh  they 
had  irtken,  wliicli  they  iiistaully  obeyed.  TliM«i  ill  llin  uptico  of  four  days, 
the  kin»dom  of  Deiiiniirk  waa  eliangud  from  »  itiiU)  but  lillle  diifereiit 
from  an  aristocracy,  to  that  of  an  uuliuiitud  iituiliirrhy.  We  here  see  a 
house  of  coinmoiis  stimulated  by  re>ientuieiit,  unit  (llliul  With  indignation 
at  ihe  insolence  of  the  nobihty,  betraying  iliuir  eonNtliiiontR,  and,  instead 
of  a  noble  etTort  to  oblige  those  nobles  to  lilUnv  Ihttiii  Ihoi^e  privileges  the^ 
had  a  light  to  demand,  voluntarily  giving  up  fur  lliiiinhttlveR,  (heir  consti- 
tuents, and  their  posterity,  what  they  ouKht  lu  havo  tjlriij|gled  to  preserve 
at  llie  hazard  of  tliuir  lives  ;  while  tlie  only  eoiiirui'l  tliu  (leople  had  left, 
was,  in  being  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  their forniur  opprussorg,  and  see- 
ing them  us  (nuch  humbled  as  themselves. 

riie  revolution  being  thus  accomplished,  n  now  I'OiKlllulion  was  estab- 
lished, by  an  edict  con'»isiiiig  of  forty  uriidim,  itml  cniilled  "  the  royal 
law  of  Denmark,"  by  which  the  succession  wiiD  ncllkKl  on  the  king's 
eldest  son.  and,  on  failure  of  male  issue,  in  tlio  rt'iniiie  linn.  The  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  are  therein  declared  to  hiHilioVU  (ill  human  laws, 
acknowledging  in  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  iirtiilrM  no  hi|{her  power  tha.n 
God  alone.  They  may  make,  interpret,  abrugttle, mill  dispiiise  with  laws, 
extept  the  royal  law,  which  must  remain  irrevnenhltt,  iind  be  considered 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  The  kingii  of  Denmark  have  like- 
wise the  power  of  declaring  war,  making  ptiiice,  Iniposinif  taxes,  and 
jevying;  contributions  of  all  kinds.  The  kiiigit  who  Imve  reiffued  since 
this  revolution  have  been  Christian  V.,(|lt70);  l'"i'f(l»'rie  IV.,  (lO'J'J)  ; 
Christian  VI.,  (1730);  Frederic  V.,  (I7l(i)  (  (;hlli*Uiin  VII.,  (17C0);  Fred- 
eric  VI.,  (li^OS  ;  and  Christian  VIII.,  (Iri40). 

In  17tv.>,  when  the  allied  powers  wished  JJeninitrk  lo  take  part  in  the 
war  against  France,  she  maintained  her  noutriilily.  lint  in  her  accession 
to  the  northern  confederacy  i|i  IHOO,  she  w(ih  Involved  in  a  war  with 
Great  Briiain,  in  which  the  Danish  fleet  was  defeiiUMl  iit  ( lopenhagen,  April 
2,  1801.  The  courage  of  the  Danes  very  »lo»(erv»idly  oliliiiiied  for  them  a 
truce ;  upon  which  Denmark  acceded  to  the  (riMily  of  Unssin  with  Kng- 
land,  evacuated  Hmnburg  and  Luheck,  of  wliieh  m\  then  had  possession, 
and  received  back  fier  own  colonies.  At  lenglli.  In  I  HOT,  this  slate  was 
inc'ludcd  in  Napoleon's  contineniiil  policy.  A  I'reiii'li  xriiiy  stood  on  the 
borders  of  Denmark;  Knssin  had  adopted  the  I'inilineiitiil  system  at  the 
peace  of  Tilsit;  and  England  thought  it  her  duly  to  prevent  ilic  accession 
of  Denmark  to  this  alliance.  To  carry  that  ohjeel,  iiii  I'lnuiiRli  fleet,  con- 
veying a  large  army,  was  sent  up  the  Noinnli  iiiid  lis  the  Danish  govern- 
ment refused  to  Join  in  a  defensivi^  alliaiieu  with  Great  Hritain,  as  do- 
manJed,  or  to  surrender  the  fleet  as  a  pledgo  of  iIn  neiitriillly.  the  capital 
was  bombarded  for  three  days,  and  the  whole  fleet,  eoimisling  of  eighteen 
ships  of  ihe  line,  fifteen  frigates,  Aic,  wiin  didivereil  up  lo  the  llrilish,  and 
carried  off.  (>reat  Hritain  now  oflVred  the  erovvn  prince  neutrality  or  an 
alliance,  if  he  ai'cepted  the  (irsl,  the  DiuiinIi  fleet  wiin  lo  be  restored  in 
three  years  after  the  geiii>ral  jieace,  and  the  i«lun>l  of  lleligoland  was  to 
be  ceded  to  the  Hritish  crown.  The  crown  priiiee,  however,  rejected  all 
proposals,  declared  war  against  (Jreat  Hritain  III  Oeiohor,  IH07,  and  en- 
leriHl  into  a  treaty  with  Napoleon, 

This  .-illlaiice  with  France  was  no  soinier  coiieluded  than  Hernadotte 
occupied  the  Danish  island!  with  ;)i),niiO  men,  ill  order  to  land  in  Sweden, 
against  which  power  Denmark  deeliired  war  in  April,  \H(m  \  but  this  plan 
was  (li  feated  by  the  war  wiih  Austria,  in  I  HOI),  The  deniHiKl  made  by 
the  c(nirt  of  Stockholm,  in  1  HI, 'I,  of  u  triiiisl'er  of  Norway  to  Nwedeii, 
was  fidlowed  by  a  new  war  with  this  crown,  innl  a  new  alliance  wiiii 
France.  On  tliis  aceoniil,  afiir  iheliMllleof  l.etpme,  the  northern  pow(  i« 
who  were  united  against  Frame,  ociunied  llidNieiii  mid  S|i  nuic.     (iliuk 
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Btadt  nnd  otner  ruiiiflcatiuim  vvttrti  riipiuriMl,  kiiiI  the  Danish  troops  driven 
beyond  Flensburg- 

The  court  o(  Deninitrk  Htu'intf  thi'  iinriivorable  position  in  whicli  tiie 
country  was  pliiiied  by  the  ilncliiilnjf  foriuni'n  of  Niipoleoii,  not  only  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Entiliiiul  mid  Nwodcii,  but  ciilcrt'd  into  alliance  against 
France,  and  contribulod  a  hiiily  of  troii|m  to  the  allied  forces.  Ucnmark 
was  also  obliged  to  cede  llt!li|{olitii(l  to  (ireat  Untaiii  (receiving  in  ex- 
change several  West  liuliii  JNliiiidii),  and  Norway  to  Sweden  (fur  which 
she  was  conipensatitd  bv  NwttdiNli  I'onicrania  and  Rugen,  but  which  were 
afterwards  exchanged  for  l.iiuiiiibiif|j  with  Prussia).  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  Hussiaiu  February,  1811. 


! 
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NOWWAV. 

The  observations  iliat  liavo  betin  made  respecting  the  early  history  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  apply  aUo  to  Norway.  Up  to  the  ninth  century  it 
was  governed  by  a  nunil'ur  of  Jtrttv  princes ;  until  one  more  bold  and 
powerful  tiian  the  rest,  named  llarold  Itarfaagre,  who  had  renounced  the 
idols  of  Scamiinavian  worHlimfor  the  douirinesof  Christianity,  conquered 
them,  and  became  sole  and  uliiiolutii  monarch  of  the  country. 

Like  the  oiher  christian  princeN  of  Kurope,  Marold  Harfaagre  was 
anxious  to  introduce  the  feudal  nyiilem  ;  and  having  wrested  the  various 
petty  priiici|)aliiie8  from  thoitii  who  liefore  nossessed  them,  he  reduced 
the  people  to  a  slate  of  vaNHuliiue,  and  placed  a  governor  over  each  pro- 
vince, to  collect  the  reviniieN  and  hold  courts  of  Justice,  Dut  among  so 
brave  and  stubbiu'ii  a  rare  an  llicNi!  Norlhineii,  many  there  were  who  r^iiher 
than  submit  to  Harold'MdeNpotiNiii,  ('migrated  to  other  countriet^.  Ireland 
being  among  the  miinhiT,  They,  however,  chiefly  settled  in  1<  <  land,  an 
uninhabited  ami  uiiiiivilmg  Npol,  yei  in  time  it  became  not  only  very  popu- 
lous, but  was  llie  favourite  rcNort  of  lIuMr  scalds,  or  poels,  aiii  their  his- 
torians, whom  they  treated  with  every  mark  of  honourable  regard. 

Norway  having  liecome  a  regular  and  iiulependent  kingdom  under  Har- 
old Harfaagre,  during  a  reigii  which  ladled  more  than  half  a  century, 
many  customs  were  iittroduo'd  winch  letuled  to  raise  the  characters  oi 
Norwegiaim  as  a  iialion  dcNiroux  of  ciillivatiiig  th'  arts  of  i-ivilized  life, 
but  which  still  would  not  abate  oiii'  lola  of  its  war''''°  |)reteiisii>ns.  lie 
had  bestowed  fiefs  on  many  of  Ihe  nobles,  amongst  whom  Kognvald, 
father  of  the  famous  Hollo,  duke  of  Normandy;  so  that,  in  fact,  il  may 
be  Maid  that  lUv  iisurpaiion  of  Harold  m  Norway  led  to  the  setileiiuiit  of 
the  NoimaiiH  in  France.  II  imlii  .Ijed  ni  'Mi,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Fric,  who  proving  ii  i)  i.iiii,  houic  of  the  jirini'ipal  clnefs  made  propo- 
sitions lo  liiH  brolhiT  llii who  bad  been  eiliicaled  in  Kiigiaiid,  and  was 

then  residing  at  ibe  comi  of  (lie  king  of  Atlielstan.  He  accordingly 
went  over  to  Norway,  mid  having  |ileilgeil  himself  to  abolish  the  feudal 
laws,  and  ri'store  the  allodial  tenure,  lir  was  proi'laiined  king.  Kric  see- 
ing tliat  lliere  wan  no  cliiiiii'e  of  recovering  the  throne,  collected  a  licet, 
and  sailed  to  thi!  ( Irluiey  iRlaiidx,  from  which  point  Ik^  could  readily  assail 
the  coasts  of  Scollainl  mid  Norlbiimbria. 

Ill  Kl'.'H,  Caiuiie  the  (ircal,  king  of  Denmark,  conijiiered  Norway,  but 
did  not  long  retain  poNheNxion  nl  it,  loid  the  I'omilry  bad  its  own  moiiari  Im 
again  from  Kl.'ll  lo  i:iHU.  On  (lie  ile;ith  of  Olaf  IV.,  his  mother,  Mar^a- 
ret,  daughter  of  VValdcinar  III.,  king  of  Denniark,  inlii  rited  boili  tliroiKs; 
from  wliic'b  time  Denniark  and  Norway  remained  united,  till  1^14,  when 
>:*i  cessiuu  to  Hwudeii  luok  ulitcu. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA. 


TiiK  original  inhabitants  of  this  gigantic  empire  (which  embrnces 
nearly  half  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia— reaching  from 
the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  confines  of  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Tnrkey — 
besides  having  vast  possessions  on  the  north-western  coast  of  North 
America)  were  doubtless  a  multitude  of  nomadic  tribes,  classed  under  the 
coiiunon  appellation  of  Sarmatians  and  Scythians.  These  northern  hordes 
at  a  very  early  period  began  to  menace  the  Roman  frontiers,  and,  even 
before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  had  invaded  what  was  then  called  the  civilized 
world,  particularly  Southern  Asia.  They  inhabited  the  countries  described 
by  Herodotus  between  the  Don  and  Dnieper;  and  Strabo  and  Taiiius 
mention  the  Roxolani,  afterward  called  Kos,  as  highly  distinjfuished 
among  the  Sarmatian  tribes,  dwelling  in  that  district.  The  Greeks  eirly 
established  colonies  here ;  and  in  the  second  century  the  Goths  came 
from  the  Baltic,  and,  locating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don,  extended 
themselves  to  the  Danube. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rivers, 
was  overrun  by  numerous  migratory  hordes  of  Alans,  Huns,  Avariaiis,  and 
Bulgarians,  who  were  followed  by  the  Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  a  Sarma- 
tian people,  who  took  a  more  northerly  direction  than  their  predecessors 
had  done.  In  the  next  century,  the  Khozari,  pressed  upon  by  the  Avari- 
aiis,  entered  the  country  between  the  VV'olga  and  the  Don,  conquered  the 
Crimea,  and  thus  placed  themselves  in  connection  with  the  Byzantine 
empin;.  These  and  numerous  other  tribes,  directed  the  course  of  their 
migrations  toward  tiie  west,  forced  the  Hiins  into  Pannonia,  and  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Don  and  the  Alanta;  while  the  Tchoiides,  or 
Ishudi,  a  tribe  of  the  Finnic  race,  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of  Russia. 
All  these  tribes  maintained  themselves  !)y  pasture  and  the  chase,  and  ex- 
hibited the  usual  barbarism  of  wandering  noiindes. 

The  Sclavonians,  coming  from  the  northern  Danube,  and  spreading 
themselves  along  the  Dnieper,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  early  ac- 
quired, from  a  commerce  with  their  southern  neighbours,  habits  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  They  founded,  in  the 
country  afterward  called  Russia,  the  two  cities  of  Novogorod  and  Kiof, 
which  early  attained  a  commercial  importance.  Their  wealth,  however, 
soon  excited  the  avidity  of  the  Knohozari,  with  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  perpetual  striie;gle  ;  but  Novogorod  found  anotlnr  and 
more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Varangians,  a  race  of  bold  pirates,  wlio  in- 
fested the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  who  had  previously  subdued  the  Cour- 
landers,  Livonians,  and  Ksthonians.  To  these  hold  invaders  the  name  of 
Russes,  or  Russians,  is  thought,  by  the  most  eminent  authors,  to  nwe  its 
origin.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  appears  certain  that,  in  these;  dark 
ages,  the  country  wa.->  divided  among  a  great  number  of  petty  princes, 
who  made  war  upon  each  other  with  great  ferocity,  so  that  the  people 
weri'  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery;  and  the  S(!lavonians,  seeing  thai  the 
warlike  rovers  threatened  their  rising  state  with  devastation,  were 
prompted,  by  the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  to  offer  the  government 
of  their  country  to  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  celebrated  Varangian 
chief,  named  Huric,  arrived,  in  r,C!,  with  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  in  the 
neighbourhooil  of  the  lake  Cadoga,  and  laid  tlu;  foundation  of  the  prr-sent 
em()ire  of  China,  by  uniting  his  people  with  those  who  already  occupied 
the  soil.     Ruric  lias  the  credit  of  being  zealous  for  the  strict  adminisira- 
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lion  of  justice,  and  enfor»3ing  its  exercise  on  all  the  boyars  who  possessed 
territories  under  him.  He  died  in  879,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  son 
Ighor,  who  conquered  Kiof,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Novoirorod  to  that  place.  Ighor's  widow  and  successor,  Olga,  publicly 
embraced  Christianity  at  Constantinople  in  055,  and  attempted,  but  with- 
out .'iiiccpss.  to  introduce  the  Greek  ritual  amongr  the  people.  Her  son, 
Sviatoslaf,  after  conquering  Bulgaria,  and  even  threatening  Constantinople 
itself,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Pcsshenegri,  near  the  cascades  of  the 
Dnieper,  in  972. 

The  Russian  empire  continued  to  flourish  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Vladimir  (or  Wolodomir)  who  ascended  the  throne  in  976.  Having  set- 
tled the  aH'airs  of  his  empire,  he  demanded  in  marriage  the  princess  Anne, 
sister  of  the  Greek  emperor  Basilius  Porphyrogenitus.  His  suit  was 
granted,  on  condition  that  he  should  embrace  Christianity.  With  this  the 
Russiini  monarch  complied ;  and  that  vast  empire  was  thenceforward  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  Vladimir  re- 
ceivcd  the  name  of  Basilius  on  the  day  he  was  baptized ;  and  according  to 
the  Russian  annals,  20,000  of  his  subjects  were  baptized  on  the  same  liay. 
The  idol.s  of  paganism  were  now  thrown  down,  churches  and  monasteries 
were  erected,  towns  built,  and  the  arts  began  to  flourish.  The  Sclavoiiian 
letters  were  now  first  introduced  into  Russia  ;  and  Vladimir  sent  mission- 
aries to  convert  the  Bulgarians,  but  without  much  success.  We  are  told 
that  Vladimir  called  the  arts  from  Greece,  cultivated  thcin  in  the  peacea- 
ble periods  of  his  reign,  and  generously  rewarded  ihcir  professors.  His 
merits,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  very  considerable.  He  has  been  ex 
tolled  by  the  monks  as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  religious  of  kinas; 
his  zealous  exertions  iu  promoting  the  profession  of  Christianity  through- 
out his  dominions  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  saint ;  and  succeeding  his- 
torians, comparing  the  virtues  of  his  character  with  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  have  united  in  conferring  upon  him  the  appellation  of  Vladimir  the 
Great.  He  died  in  1008,  and,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  sound  policy,  divided 
his  empire  among  his  twelve  sons. 

Vhifliinir  was  no  sooner  dead  than  his  sons  commenced  a  civil  war. 
Swatopolk,  one  of  the  brothers,  having  destroyed  two  others,  and  seized 
their  dominions,  was  in  his  turn  hurled  from  his  eminence  by  Jarishus, 
another  brother,  who  reigned  from  101 1  to  1015.  But  as  the  fugitive 
prince  had  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  it 
brought  on  a  dreadful  war  betwixt  the  Poles  and  Russians,  in  which  the 
former  were  victorious.  During  the  reign  of  .larislaus,  the  progress  of 
Christianity  was  considerably  promoted  by  his  exertions;  and  besides 
confcrriiiii  many  important  privileges  on  the  mercantile  citizens  of  Novo- 
gorod,  for  whose  use  he  also  enacted  a  body  of  equitable  laws,  he  built  a 
number  of  towns  throughout  his  dominions  and  encouraged  learning  as 
far  as  it  could  be  attained  under  all  the  disadvantapres  attendant  on  its  iw- 
quisition  in  that  dark  age.  Jarislaus  felt  into  the  same  error  that  his 
father  had  committed,  by  dividing  his  dominions  among  his  five  sons. 
This  produced  a  repetition  of  the  bloody  scenes  which  had  been  acted  by 
the  sons  of  Vladimir:  the  Poles  took  advantage  of  the  distracted  state 
of  adairs  to  make  continual  inroads  and  invasions  ;  and  the  empire  con- 
tinued ill  the  most  deplorable  situation  till  10,37,  ,vhen  it  was  totally  siib- 
ducfl  by  ihi?  Tartars.  Innumerable  multitudes  of  these  barbarians,  headed 
l)y  tlicir  khan,  Balto,  after  ravaging  great  part  of  Poland  and  Silesia,  broke 
suddenly  iiiti)  Russia,  where  they  committed  the  greatest  crindiics  At 
this  tune  Vladimir  II.  was  the  grand  duke,  who,  though  he  rea'died  not 
ihe  fame  or  authority  of  his  ancestor,  was  acknowledged  as  czar  hy  the 
Hyzantiiie  emperor,  Alexis  Comiieniis,  and  was  the  first  whose  brow  was 
;;  led  with  ilie  imperial  crown  of  Russia, 
(icorge  Sevoloditz  succeeded  his  father,  and  built  Moscow  in  1147  ;  but 
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the  cpnseless  insurrections  and  calamities  whidi  liad  been  wpiikpniiia  llifl 
strnigtti  of  the  Rnssian  state  since  the  deatli  of  Vladimir  tlui  IJn'iil,  fiip||. 
italed  the  enterprises  of  the  Mongols ;  and  after  the  dcaih  of  (Jcorm',  *vho 
was  killed  in  b:ittle,  the  whole  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  Novotforod, 
which  preserved  its  independence  by  treaties,  fell  into  the  handti  of  IhP 
Mongols.  Hitherto  the  Kussian  state  had  made  e()mp:iraliv(  ly  |iit|e  nro. 
gre.'s  in  civilization:  a  circumstance  to  be  attributed  to  the  viiriely  oniil« 
tions  (if  which  it  was  composed,  and  to  the  military  coiistiliiiion  of  (lie 
Varanyiiiis.  Coinrnerce  remained  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  ihot,e  (iermiiti 
mercliiuits  who  hnd  followed  the  Christian  luission^iries  who  eiiilH'  inio 
Russia  after  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century  ;  and  ilie  princlniil 
seats  of  this  commerce  were  the  towns  of  Novo^orod  and  Kiof.  'I  lie 
traflii;  with  the  south  was  mostly  under  the  maimgeinenl  of  i|m>  (Ji'tMik 
mercliints.  From  the  time  Christianity  had  been  introduced,  there  hud 
been  monasteries  in  Russia;  and  in  these  establishments  the  scanty  htur 
aturf!  of  the  aiie  was  preserved. 

'I'lioiigli  reduced  to  the  most  degrading  servitude  by  their  Asialic  eon* 
qerois,  the  Russians  successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of  new  eiieiiiiog, 
which  appeared  in  the  Livonians,  the 'I'entonic  knights,  and  the  Swetlei, 
Jarislaus  conquered  Finland,  but  perished  by  poison  amonif  ilut  'rtirinrKi 
His  son  Alexander  defeated  the  Danes  and  Swedes  in  KM),  in  n  urtMtt 
battle  upon  the  Neva,  and  received  for  this  action  the  appelhilion  of  Alex- 
ander Nevsky.  His  youngest  son  Daniel  mounted  the  throne  in  lJ17i 
He  removed  his  residence  to  Moscow,  and  in  ISfifi  ossinin  d  the  lille  of 
gr;iiid  duke  of  Moscow.  This  prince  founded  the  celebrated  phliiee  of  ijio 
Kremlin  in  that  city,  in  1300.  Daniel  was  succeeded  by  his  Non  <li'or(|(t, 
who  siici-essfully  resisted  the  Swedes,  and  built  the  town  of  Ornliek,  now 
Schlussenburg. 

During  several  succeeding  reigns  the  Russians  liad  to  conleinl,  (]r(tt| 
with  the  Tartars,  and  snhseqnetitly  with  the  Livonians  and  I'ojei* ;  (lio 
miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke  being  also  aggravated  by  all  the  eHliiinlticN  of 


intestine  discord. 

themst'l 

of  Kiof. 


The  Livonians  took  Plescow  ;  and  the 


themselves   masters  of  Black  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  llm  city 
Casimir  the  Great,  one  of  their  kings,  carried  his  cnn(iii"NiK  mIiII 


farther.  He  claimed  a  part  of  Russia,  in  right  of  his  relation  lo  Uitleiilitim, 
duke  of  Halitz,  who  took  the  duchies  of  Perzemyslia,  Halilz,  and  l<iit<koW| 
and  the  districts  of  Sanock,  Lubackzow,  and  Trebowla  :  all  wliiell  c(nin. 
tries  he  mide  a  province  of  Poland. 

The  newly-conquered  Russians  were  ill  disposed  to  brook  the  Kovei'tt" 
ment  of  the  Poles,  whose  la'.vs  and  customs  were  more  contrary  lt»  lliitif 
own  than  those  of  the  Tartars  had  been.  They  joined  the  hUl^r  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  yoke,  and  assembled  an  army  numeroiiii  eiioiiMh  tft 
overwhelm  all  Poland,  but  destitute  of  valour  and  diseiplino.  ('iiNiiiiIri 
undaunted  by  this  deluge  of  barbarians,  presented  himself  at  the  IiimiiI  of 
a  few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Vistuht,  and  obliged  his  cneinieN  lo  r»i. 
tire.  Demetrius,  who  commanded  in  Moscow,  made  frequent  <  (forlH  lt» 
rid  himself  of  the  galling  yoke.  He  defeated,  in  sevitral  bailleH,  May iinty, 
khan  of  the  'I'artars ;  and,  when  conqueror,  refused  to  pay  lliein  any  Inh- 
ute.  and  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy.  Hut  llie  <tji|ire«' 
Bors  ol"  the  north  appeare  I  in  greater  immhers  than  before  ;  imd  Dimiki- 
trius,  at  length  overpowered,  after  a  struggle  of  three  years,  pnriNlieil  with 
his  whole  army,  amounting  to  240,000  men. 

Hasilins  (or  Hasilowitz)  the  son  of  Demetrius,  re'"  'iged  hiN  fiidier'K 
death.  He  atta<kcd  his  enemies,  drove  them  out  of  t  .n  doniinioiix,  and 
conquered  Uulgaria.  He  made  an  alliance  with  the  I'oles,  wiioni  lin 
could  not  siihdue  :  and  even  ceded  to  tliem  a  part  of  his  I'ounlry,  on  eon* 
dition  that  they  should  help  him  to  defenil  the  rest  against  any  new  liu'ur- 
«iiiiis  of  the  Tartars.     But  this  treaty  was  a  weak  barrier  a|[aiii«t  iiiiibi* 
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tion.  The  Russians  fuund  new  enemies  in  their  allies,  and  the  Tartara 
soon  returned.  Basihiis  had  a  s(in  of  the  same  name  to  whom  the  crown 
ought  to  have  des(;eii(lt'd ;  but  the  father,  suspeetin^  his  legitimacy,  left  it 
to  his  own  brother,  Gregory,  a  man  of  severe  and  tyrannical  disposition, 
and  therefore  hated  hy  the  people,  who  asserted  the  son's  right,  and  pro- 
claimed him  (heir  sovereign.  The  Tartars  took  cognizance  of  the  dispute, 
and  determined  it  in  favour  of  Basilius;  upon  which  Gregory  had  recourse 
to  arms,  drove  his  nephew  from  Moscow  to  the  principality  of  Uglitz,  and 
usurped  the  throne.  Upon  the  death  of  Gregory,  Basilius  returned  la 
Moscow;  but  Andrew  and  Demetrius,  sons  of  the  late  usurper,  laid  siege 
to  that  city,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  monastery  o(  Troitz,  where 
they  took  him  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  son,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  The 
subjects  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  incensed  at  the  cruel  treatment  he  re- 
ceived, forced  the  perpetrators  to  fly  to  Novogorod,  and  reinstated  their 
lawful  sovereign  at  Moscow,  where  he  died.  In  the  midst  of  this  general 
confusion,  John  I.,  the  son  of  Basilius  (or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Russian 
tongue,  Ivan  Basilowitz)  by  his  invincible  spirit  and  refined  [K)licy,  be- 
came both  the  conqueror  and  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  its  future  gramleur.  In  this  period  the  Cossacks  arose. 
The  Poles  and  Lithuanians  had  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Western  Rus- 
sia to  Kiof,  and  subjected  the  vanquished  people  to  religious  persecution^ 
ae  well  as  political  oppression ;  and  on  the  east,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 
endeavoured  to  subdue  the  Russians.  The  discontented,  therefore,  re- 
tired into  the  fertile  but  uninhabited  Ukraine,  and  adopted  a  military  organ- 
ization, under  the  i^ontrol  of  a  superior  officer  styled  a  lielman. 

In  the  promotion  of  civilization,  Ivan  II.  surpassed  all  his  predecessors. 
German  artists  and  learned  men  were  welcomed  and  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  czar;  printing  olTices  were  established,  and  commerce  was  pro- 
moted by  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth  of  Knglaiid  in  1.553.  He  established  a 
standing  army ;  conquered  Ka^^an  in  155:3,  the  kingdom  of  Astracan  in 
1554,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  the  Teutonic  Knights  from  Livonia;  but 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Sweden  attacked  him,  and  a  conspiracy  in  the  in- 
terior broke  out.  In  this  eml>arrassmoiit  he  implored  tlie  emperor  Ro- 
dolph  II.  and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  interfere;  and  the  nuncio  of  the  latter 
brought  about  the  peace  of  Zapolia  between  Ivan  II.  and  Stephen  Bathory, 
king  of  Poland,  in  158-:>,  by  which  Livonia  was  ceded  to  Poland.  Ivan 
died  in  1584. 

Toward  the  end  of  Ivan's  reign,  Yt^rmack,  a  Cossack,  discovered  Sibe- 
ria. Feodor,  his  successor,  conquered  Siberia  entirely  in  1587,  and  sur- 
rendered Klhonia  to  Sweden  in  1595.  Feodor,  the  last  of  Ruric's  decend- 
unts,  died  in  1508;  and  Russia  was  shaken  by  internal  convulsions  and 
external  wars,  which  greatly  retarded  her  progress  in  civilization.  The 
war  of  the  Polish  parly  vvith  the  party  of  the  pseudo-Demetrius  was  not 
ended  until  Michael  Fedorowitz  (of  the  family  of  Romanoff)  ascended 
the  throne  in  1013;  after  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
Sweden  atid  Poland.  The  young  Michael  was  proclaimed,  and  signed  a 
compact  with  his  new  subjects,  by  which  he  promised  to  protect  the  estab- 
lished religion  ;  to  make  no  new  laws,  nor  change  the  old;  not  to  raise 
imposts;  and  to  make  neither  war  nor  pea(;e,  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  The  Russians,  or  rather  the  senatois,  seized  this  opportunity  to 
have  a  part  of  the  goverinncni.  Mi(;hae!  remained  faithful  to  his  promise, 
and  died  in  1654,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Alexis.  So  long  as  the 
Swedes  maintained  the  ascendency  over  the  liussians,  their  principal  view 
was  directed  to  exclude  that  power  from  the  possession  of  any  port  on  the 
Baltic;  being  wfdl  aware  that  the  natural  advantages  which  their  rival 
possessed,  would,  whiMiever  that  powerful  empire  should  avail  itself  of 
them,  raise  the  coininercial  consequence  of  Russi"  on  the  ruin  of  tha  jf 
Hweden. 
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AlnxlH,  llio  fiilhcr  of  his  country,  was  only  sixteen  years  of  ago  at  his  ac- 
BesHloii  to  thd  throne.  The  despotism  and  insolence  of  his  ministers  drew 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  people  during  his  minority,  but  when  he  took 
upon  himsolf  the  government,  he  was  both  loved  and  respected.  He  en- 
ciniriigi'il  iin  intnrcoiirse  with  foreign  nations,  and  induced  instructive 
Hiid  liiiiorioiiN  Ntrnnacrs  to  people  his  desert  provinces;  and  Russia,  under 
him,  ht!({iin  to  be  Known  to  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
AinliuHHiidorit  fnnn  China  and  Persia  visited  Moscow;  and  Alexis  sent, 
for  tho  ('  n  time,  his  ambassadors  to  France  and  Spain.  More  generous, 
or  loHS  politic,  than  the  other  monarchs,  he  refused  to  receive  the  ambas- 
sador of  Cromwell,  declaring  that  he  never  would  acknowledge  the  pre- 
tended protector  of  England.    He  died  in  1676. 

ManufiiclnroH,  arts,  and  military  discipline  were  introduced  in  this 
uctivtt  rfli(jn;  mid  although  an  unsuccessful  war  was  waged  with  Gustavus 
AdolphUN,  k\\\g  of  Sweden,  yet  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  extend- 
ed. Theodore,  or  Feodor,  his  son,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
ill  1077;  iinil  after  abeneficial  reign,  which  continued  seven  years,  on  his 
deatlihed  he  nominated  his  half-brother  Peter,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
elder  brother  Ivnn,  or  John,  whose  imbecile  mind  disqualified  him  for  the 
urdiiouH  ta«k  of  government.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  intrigues  of  their 
sister  Sophiii,  a  restless  and  ambitious  woman,  stirred  up  civil  commo- 
tioiiH,  which  only  subsided  on  the  death  of  John,  in  1696,  when  Peter  be- 
came Role  mivereign  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  private  character  of  the  czar  was  by  no  means  so  irreproachable 
«H  to  load  his  subjects  to  form  any  exalted  notions  of  his  future  course; 
but,  iii  NpitP  of  all  disadvantages,  he  applied  himself  to  the  moral  and 
political  regnm^ration  of  his  country.  During  the  administration  of  the 
priiK^ORit  Nopliia  he  had  formed  a  design  of  establishing  a  maritime  power 
In  RuHHiit;  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  he  defeated  the 
TurkH,  from  whom  he  wrested  the  port  of  Azof,  which  opened  to  hissub- 
jectH  the  commerce  of  tlie  Black  Sea.  The  first  object  of  his  ainbitioa 
beini;  ihuN  attained,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  his  design  of  making  Russia 
the  eentrn  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia — to  connect  the  Volga,  the 
Dwina,  and  the  Don,  by  canals,  thus  opening  a  water  communication  be- 
tween the  northern  seas  and  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas.  To  com- 
plete thiN  iiia^nini'ent  plan,  he  determined  to  build  a  city  on  the  Baltic 
lea,  which  sliDulil  lie  the  emporium  of  northern  commerce  and  the  capital 
of  liin  i|(itnlnloii<t,  He  did  not,  however,  rtly  simply  on  this  stupendous 
iindertiikinu  for  t;arrying  out  his  maritime  and  commercial  plane.  He  felt 
',hat  it  wuH  neccH^ary  for  some  of  the  young  nobility  to  travel  into  foreign 
jountrien  for  iinprdvement,  not  according  to  our  notions  of  foreign  travel, 
Jut  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  whatever  was  likely  to  be  most 
jKfifiil  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  either  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
or  ill  iiiiiintaining  the  discipline  of  war.  He  accordingly  sent  GO  young 
lUotHiani*  into  Italy  ;  most  of  them  into  Venice,  and  the  rest  to  Leghorn, 
II  (irder  to  learn  the  art  of  constructing  their  galleys.  Forty  more  were 
Hcnt  out  by  hirt  direction  into  Holland,  with  the  intention  of  instructing 
theiiiNclveN  in  the  art  of  building  and  working  large  ships;  some  were 
Bent  to  (iermany,  to  serve  in  the  land-forces,  and  to  learn  the  military 
JiNi'ipline  of  that  nation;  while  others  were  elsewhere  dispatched  in 
pursuit  of  whatever  knowledge  was  likely  to  be  rendered  advantageous 
ut  home, 

Nor  iliil  the  patriotic  emperor  stop  even  there.  Having  established  a 
regency  to  direct  the  government  during  his  absence,  he  himself  left  his 
doinMiioiiN,  and  traveled  iNro^rntVe  through  various  European  states.  Hav 
inn  arrived  at  Anmlerdam,  he  inscribed  his  name  as  Peter  Michaeloff  in 
llie  liHl  of  carpenters  of  the  Indian  Com'...iy.  Here  he  performed  all  the 
liuliui  of  iilM  atatioii ;  and  at  the  intervals  from  labour,  studied  mathema- 
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lies,  fortification,  navigation,  and  drawing  plans.  From  Holland  he  came 
to  England,  where  he  completed  his  studies  of  ship-building,  and  exam- 
ined the  principal  navy  arsenals.  King  William  permitted  him  to  engage 
several  ingenious  English  artificers,  and  he  returned,  by  way  of  Holland 
and  (Jermany,  to  Moscow,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  ;  having 
acquired  a  fund  of  knowledge  which  afterward  so  much  contributt'd  to  his 
country's  glory.  He  had  no  soonerarrived  than  he  was  followed  by  crowds 
of  evt;ry  species  of  at  lizans,  to  whom  he  held  out  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment ;  and  for  the  first  time  was  seen  large  Uussian  vessels  on  the  Baltic, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  ocean.  Architectural  building  began  to  rise 
among  liie  Uussian  huts ;  colleges,  academies,  printing-houses,  and  libra- 
ries, s])rung  up  under  his  fostering  hand.  The  habits  and  customs  changed 
by  degrees,  although  with  difliculty,  and  the  Muscovites  began  to  know 
soint'thing  of  civil  society.  At  the  same  time  commerce  had  its  birth  in 
liussi:!.  Laws,  military  and  marine  discipline,  and  manufactures,  the 
scienci's  and  fine  arts,  and  all  that  appeared  to  h'vn  desirable  in  nature, 
were  Introduced.  [The  leading  events  of  his  wa-  with  Charles  XII.  be- 
ing roliitcd  in  the  history  of  Sweden,  are  here  omitted.]  Peter  died, 
regretted  by  his  subjects,  in  1725;  and  was  succeeded  by  hii  wife,  the  em- 
press ('atherine  I.,  who  supported  the  splendour  of  the  empire,  and  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Russia  with  a  firm  rule  till  her  death,  which  happened 
two  years  after  her  elevation. 

Peter  II.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  being  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
then  liecanie  czar.  The  reigns  of  government,  during  his  minority,  were 
held  l)y  prince  Menzikoff,  whom  the  first  Peter  had  advanced  to  the  high- 
est ofTiees  in  the  state,  and  who  was  no  less  the  favourite  of  the  czarina, 
Cntherine.  The  young  czar  dying  in  1730,  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland 
niece  to  Peter  the  Great,  andd;<ughter  of  Ivan,  ascended  the  throne,  whicii 
she  filled  ten  years.  This  em[  r"ss  rendered  herself  memorable  by  the 
decisive  turn  she  gave  to  the  cuniesta  which  arose  in  Europe;  she  as- 
sisted the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  frustrated  the  schemes  of  the  French 
ministry  for  placing  Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of  Polard,  and  actually  pro- 
cured the  crown  for  his  competitor  Augustus,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
triumphed  over  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  the  natural  competitors  with 
Russia. 

Ivan,  or  John  HI.,  great-nephew  to  Anne,  became  her  successor,  when 
only  two  years  of  age.  He  was  son  of  the  princess  Anne,  of  Mecklen- 
burg, the  daughter  of  her  eldest  sister,  who  had  .mariicd  prince  Anthony 
Ulric  of  Brunswick  Bevercn.  This  infant  was  deposed  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  all  ranks  in  the  empire,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  Pet- 
rowiia,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  the  empress  Catherine,  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  in  December,  1741.  Her  reign,  which  continued 
twenty  years,  was  prosperous.  In  the  war  which  broke  out  on  the  con- 
tinent in  1756,  she  took  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria  ; 
and  wMs  on  the  puint  of  crushing  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  possessing 
herself  of  his  most  valuable  territories,  when  death  suddenly  closed  her 
career,  in  176','. 

Her  nephew,  Charles  Peter  Ulric,  duke  of  Holstein,  grand  duke  of  Rus- 
sia, iKtw  became  czar,  by  the  title  of  Peter  HI.  The  friendship  which 
this  prince  bore  to  the  king  of  Prussia  saved  that  hero  from  his  inipei  d- 
ing  fate,  and  converted  a  formidable  enemy  into  a  beneficial  auxiliary. 
An  intemperate  zeal,  which  led  Peter  to  attempt  cutting  off  the  venerable 
beards  of  his  clergy,  and  to  abolish  some  established  and  favourite  mili- 
tary fashions.  Joined  to  an  unbounded  fondness  for  a  mistress,  and  a  strong 
aiitipiithy  to  his  w'ife  and  son,  terminated  his  reign  in  a  few  nnniths.  He 
was  s<'ize(l  and  deposed,  and  his  wife  raided  to  tlieimpcrialdifjnity,  by  the 
title  of  Catherine  II.,  in  July,  176J.  The  captive  prince  wis  soon  after 
cruelly  deprived  of  life.     Some  letters  written  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
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this  weak  prince,  found  after  his  decease,  which  strongly  lecjmniended 
to  him  aehaiige  of  conduct,  and  particularly  pleaded  in  behalf  of  his  repu- 
diated consort,  fixed  that  princess  in  the  interesta  of  Frederic.  Catherine 
11.  was  notoriously  licentious,  yet  her  rei^n  rnay  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  annals  of  Russia.  As  soon  as  she  had  relieved 
tlie  country  from  an  exhausting  war,  she  invited  artizans  and  workmen  of 
all  kinds  to  settle  in  her  empire,  and  collected  around  her  distinguished 
foreigners  to  assist  her  plans  in  the  improvement  of  the  laws,  and  to  in- 
fuse a  healthy  vigour  into  the  commerce  of  Russia.  She  was  victorious 
bv  land  and  sea  against  the  Porte,  with  whom  she  concluded  a  peace  in 
1774,  whereby  Russia  gained  a  considerable  accession  of  territory. 

In  177C,  Catherine  divided  her  empire  into  separate  governments.  In 
1780,  she  instituted  the  armed  neutrality  between  Russia,  the  emperor  of 
fJermany,  Prussia,  and  Portugal,  against  the  naval  power  of  the  Kiiglish: 
and,  three  years  afterward,  she  planned  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Kurnpe,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Byzantine  empire  :  but  some  poli- 
tical considerations  caused  the  execution  of  this  project  to  be  abandoned 
;ii.  the  time,  and  when  it  was  resumed,  ten  years  later,  it  by  no  nieana 
succeeded  to  the  extent  that  had  been  anticipated.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Turkish  war  in  1792,  the  Dniester  became  the  frontier  of  Russia  to- 
ward Molihivia  and  Bessarabia;  and  as  the  war  with  Sweden  was  now 
converted  into  an  alliance  with  that  power,  the  ambitious  empress  agaii. 
turned  her  eyes  upon  Poland,  whither  her  army  marched  witii  tlie  cer- 
tainty of  conquest;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  partition,  in  17t)3, 
a  territory  of  8C,000  square  miles  was  added  to  the  Russian  empire.  On 
the  remaining  part  of  Poland  she  imposed  the  most  oppressive  restric- 
tions, which  produced  a  formidable  rebellion  in  1794.  The  gallant  Kosci- 
usko strove  hard  to  effect  the  independence  of  his  country,  but  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  taken  prisoner,  while  Suwarrof  stormed 
and  devastated,  with  more  than  barbarian  fury,  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw. 
The  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  was  now  at  hand;  and  in  the  third  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  in  1795,  Russia  extended  her  power  toward  the  west  as 
far  as  the  Vistula.  It  now  extended  itself  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
to  the  western  end  of  North  America  and  the  Japan  Islands.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  lier  military  operations,  she  protected  and  encouraged  tiie  arts 
and  scieiKtes,  and  gave  a  new  code  of  laws  to  the  subjects  of  her  vast 
empire.  Slie  died  November  17,  1790,  and  was  succeeded  by  iier  son, 
Paul  I.,  who,  ciijiricious  as  he  was,  began  his  reign  by  a  noble  act  of 
justice,  naiiK'ly,  the  liberation  of  Kosciusko. 

The  late  empress  had  engaged  early  in  the  confederacy  against  France; 
but,  from  sonie  unexphiiiicd  cause,  did  not  come  into  action  against  that 
power.  The  ciiiperor  Paul  likewise  remained  almost  in  a  neutral  state, 
until  the  begiiiiiing  of  the  year  1799,  when  he  sent  a  powerful  army  to  the 
assistance  of  the  allies  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Suwarrof,  a  gen- 
eral well  known  before  by  his  conquests  and  cruelties  in  Poland,  'i'ho 
successes  of  this  man  were  extraordinary  during  several  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Italy  ;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  campaign,  his  good  fortune 
seemed  to  desert  him,  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  loss 
that  he  reached  Germany  across  the  Grisons  country,  harassed  by  the 
French  armies  under  IMoreau  and  Massena.  The  ill  success  of  the  Rus- 
sian arms  against  the  French,  augmented  by  the  bad  understanding  which 
subsisted  between  his  generals  and  those  of  Austria,  appeared  to  have  an 
extraordinary  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Paul,  ulio,  from  having 
been  the  ui-  ompromising  enemy  of  Bonaparte,  now  entered  into  amicable 
correspondence  with  him,  and  became  one  of  Iiis  most  ardent  admirers. 
He  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  English  vessels  in  his  po.is,  and  iiiducfcJ 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  to  join  him  in  the  north'Tn  armed  con- 
federacy.   But  on  the  night  of  the  Sard  of  March,  1801,  just  at  the  time 
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the  British  fleet  was  sailing  through  the  Sound  to  the  attack  on  Copenha- 
£en,  Paul  was  assassinated  by  some  of  tlic  Russian  nobility,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  harshness  and  contumely.  How  far  his  sous  were  cog- 
nizanl  of  what  was  going  on  it  is  impossible  lo  tell ;  but  it  was  generally 
believed  that  they  were  in  the  secret,  and  connived  at  it  from  a  conviction 
that  their  father  intended  to  immure  them  in  a  fortress.  And  such  an 
event  was  very  probable,  for  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  having  been  Insane 
at  the  time. 

On  Alexander,  the  late  emperor's  ir.dest  son,  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
a  degree  of  energy  and  consistency  was  soon  seen  in  every  department 
of  the  governmenl;  and,  separatin;;  himself  from  the  niirtiiern  league,  he 
eoncliided  a  treaty  with  Great  Uritain  (.Itnie  7, 1801)  and  at  the  same  Inne 
renounc(;d  the  grand-mastership  of  .Malta,  which  had  been  conferred  on 
his  faliier.  In  .June,  1802,  he  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  among  the  po- 
tentates of  Europe,  and  had  an  interview  uiih  the  king  of  I'russia  at  .Me- 
inel.  France,  under  the  guidance  of  Napoleon,  was  at  this  period  making 
rapid  conquests  in  the  siuiith  of  Europe ;  Uonaparle  having  been,  In  the 
)jreceding  month,  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan;  shortly  after  which  he 
annexed  Genoa  to  Erance.  But  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg!!  seems 
wisely  to  have  thought  tiiat  its  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  might 
well  excuse  the  emperor  from  any  active  interference  with  the  bellige- 
reiii  stales.  He,  however,  confirmed  the  incorporation  of  tiie  government 
of  (icorgia  with  the  Russian  empire;  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with 
France  and  Spain;  and  offered,  in  1803,  lo  interpose  his  good  offices  in 
restoring  the  newly-ruptured  peace  hetween  England  and  France  and 
Spiiii  Hut  after  the  execution  of  the  duke  U'Engliein  all  intercourse 
between  Russia  and  France  ceased;  and  in  April,  1805,  Alexander  joined 
the  third  coalition  against  France;  but  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Austerlilz 
cloudi'd  the  prospects  of  the  allies,  and  the  Russian  emperor  returned  to 
Petcrsburgh.  The  battle  of  Eyiau  was  fought  on  the  8lh  of  February, 
1807:  that  of  Friedlanil,  on  tiie  4th  of  June  following;  the  Russians  then 
retired,  and  after  an  interview  between  the  two  emperors,  which  lof)k 
place  on  the  river  Niemeii,  in  a  handsome  pavilion  erected  on  a  raft  for 
the  (/ccasion,  peace  was  concluded  on  the  8th  of  July,  1807.  At  this  me- 
morable interview  the  outward  forms  of  friendship  were  displayed  between 
these  rival  monarclis,  and  an  abundance  of  courtly  disslniulalloii  used  to 
testify  ihe  sincerity  of  tlieir  professions.  Alexander,  by  this  compact,  ac- 
kiiowleilged  the  brothers  of  Bonaparte  as  kings  respectively  of  Naples, 
Holliind,  and  Weslphalia;  he  foriiialiy  recognized  also  the  confederalion 
of  the  Rhine,  and  proiniseil  to  acknowledge  all  the  sovereigns  who  might 
hereafter  become  members  of  the  confederation.  He  engaged  that  hos- 
tilities, on  the  part  of  Russia,  should  insiantly  cease  willi  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  He  underl<iok,  also,  to  mediate  for  a  peace  between  England  and 
France  ;  and  if  he  should  prove  unsuccessful,  he  was  lo  close  the  ports 
of  Russia  against  all  Brilish  ships;  which,  in  fad,  was  soon  after  done. 
Ill  1808,  .\lexander  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  at  Erfurth,  and  after- 
ward took  part,  as  the  ally  of  France,  in  the  war  with  Austria;  but  his 
want  of  zeal  in  the  cause  was  loo  evident  to  escape  the  penetration  (  f  the 
French  emperor,  and  a  growing  coldness  between  the  imperial  allies  began 
to  apfiear. 

Great  injury  had  been  done  to  Russian  commerce,  and  lieavy  complaints 
made  by  merchants  in  consetiiieiice  of  their  [loris  having  been  shut  agains* 
the  English:  Ihey  were,  therefore,  again  opened  to  lliciii,  provided  they 
hoistetl  American  cidoiirs,  while  French  itdimIs  were  very  strictly  prohib- 
ited. This  iiidiiceii  Napideon  to  make  hiniscdf  master  of  the  prini'ipai 
northern  ports  of  (jennany.  and  lo  incorporate  tlie  [lossessioiisof  ihe  duke 
of  Oldetiburg,  a  near  relation  of  Alexander,  with  Fr:iiice.  Against  this 
proceeding  ilussia  made  a  very  energetic  protest;  and,  as  early  as  1811, 
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rtv'  Uii«i*iiiil  tllvlnldnn  iissiiniPil  a  position  opposite  Warsaw,  On  the  other 
h;iiiil,  NiipoltMiii  ciiiiscd  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistulsi  and  Oder  to  be  de- 
I'liiri'il  in  ti  •iliilti  of  Hf  igc,  sent  thither  large  masses  of  troops,  and  occupied 
Swt>(lii*h  I'oilli'nniiri,  bi-cuiise  Charles  XIII.,  of  Sweden,  declined  a  closer 
innurptioii  Willi  {''nince.  The  contest  in  Spain  was  at  this  time  daily 
griiWMltf  iiioi'd  (•Imliiiatf,  and  the  large  amount  of  men  and  money  it  eon- 
hiHiMMl  iiiiijht  wi'll  have  appeared  to  Napoleon  a  sutficient  obstacle  to  a 
gtrii«Klt'  Willi  Riii>niai  but  he  calculated  that  his  army,  aniounlinjf  to  nearly 
a  niillioii  of  I'llVclivo  men,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  conflict  in  both 
quarlt'l'i*  l  (illd  he  aho  reluid  upon  a  great  mass  of  auxiliary  forces,  chiefly 
pruMiiNiMl  l»y  lilt'  I'onfcderalion  of  the  Rhine;  besides  his  allian(;e  with 
I'nitxiu  lilid  Au-'lrin.  whit-h  covered  him  on  both  flanks,  and  secured  his 
rulri'iil,  lie,  Imwever,  made  peaceable  off"crs  ihroujjh  the  count  de  Nar- 
bonni',  hiN  iiiiiliii>Nador;  hut  the  object  of  his  mission  bein<r  nnaiin.ned, 
hull'  II  iiilllloii  of  Kolih-rs,  consistinif  of  French,  (Jermans,  Italians,  Polos, 
fSwiH-i,  Njiiiiihii'd!*,  and  Portuguese,  with  more  than  twelve  hundred  cannon, 
were  put  in  iiiotinn,  about  Ihe  end  of  .liily,  to  attack  the  Kussians  on  the 
ollii'i'  mdn  of  Ihe  Nleuien  and  the  Vistula.  The  Russians,  in  three  divi- 
nimiN,  oi't'iiplcil  a  line  including  Kiof  and  Sniolensko  to  Riga.  The  first 
wt'Nlei'U  iiiltiy,or  t'<J7,(H)0  men,  in  Lithuania  and  Conrland,  was  commanded 
hy  lliiri'liiy  dli  Tolly,  who  had  till  then  been  minister  of  war;  the  other 
weiileiMi  iiflllVt  of  1^,000  men,  was  commanded  by  prince  Bagration.  A 
third  Imily  of  forces,  led  by  General  Doctoroff,  served  to  keep  up  the 
cuniiiiuiilinilloii  helween  the  other  two. 

All  till'  dl"tpomilth!  property  and  records  had  long  before  been  generalU 
coiiveyiHl  hllo  the  interior.  The  first  western  Russian  army  was  sta- 
4ioii(id  iiloim  the  Nieinen  as  far  as  Orodno,  and  comprised  six  corps  of  in- 
fiiiilry  (iiid  IW(»  of  cavalry.  The  second  western  army  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  lliiiiiiii.  I'oimlsling  of  four  battalions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry, 
riin  I'lMmilllllliMtiMii  was  kept  between  Ihem  by  the  lietman  PlatolT,  with 
(en  llioiiNiiiid  ('ngsiick'i,  at  Uialystock.  The  army  of  Volhynia,  under 
Torinii«ol1',  111  liutzk,  was  (Knnposed  of  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one 
of  I'liViilrv,  I'oniainiiig  together  about  twenty  ihonsand  men  ;  and  there 

wei'H  ollii'i I'lm  ■(tMliiiiied  elsewhere,  amounting  to  about  forty  ihousund 

men  inoi'i'i  'I  he  Russian  plan  of  the  <'ampaign  was— by  retreating,  to 
ftvoid  H  deceive  liiiltle,  until  the  enemy  should  be  remote  from  all  his  re 
iniirct<»,  mid  wi'iikencd  by  inarches  through  a  desolate  region,  and  the 
Rilxiiiiiii  iiiniy  ohould  he  so  considerably  ^strengtllened  by  theai;cessionof 
nil  llie  I'iM'i'MH  that  iniglit  be,  meanwhile,  raised,  as  to  have  a  decidcil  supe- 
riorilVi  N«|mliMiir»  scheme,  on  the  contrary,  was — to  use  every  elTorl  to 
coin|ic|  ilie  Un-'slans  to  battle,  to  destroy  them  after  the  defeat,  and 
pre^ojiKi  forward  with  haste  to  the  capital,  to  protTer  peace.  But  he  not 
only  eiitii'i'ly  mistook  thecharacter  of  Ins  enemy,  but  he  overlooked  the 
iin|ioi'liiiil  I'lU't  that,  ihoiigli  the  Russians  might  retreat,  they  would  still 
he  III  pii»ni">i«i(in  of  their  resources.  On  the  (iih  of  June,  Napoleon  passed 
the  V'i«tii|:*,  iiiid  nhorily  after  the  Nieinen.  "  Russia,"  said  he,  in  one  of 
lli»*  fiiviMli'lln  Imrani^ues,  "  is  dragged  along  by  a  fatality!  Her  destinies 
Klibt  lip  iiei'oitiplislied.  .\re  we  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  soldiers 
of  Auwlerllt/i !  Let  us  carry  the  war  into  her  territory  :  a  second  war  in 
I'oliiiid  will  bo  HR  glorious  to  the  French  arms  as  the  first."  After  several 
Si'ViTi'  hiitllcN,  and  the  loss  of  many  men  on  each  side,  the  victory  gener- 
ully  int'lilllnit  In  favour  of  the  French,  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army 
relirinl  lo  Nmoh'iisko.  Fatigue  and  want,  of  all  kinds,  had  meanwhile 
iipiiiilcil  MO  detrlinenlally  on  the  French  army,  that  it  was  obliged  to  halt 
Ml  iliiN  point  for  ten  days,  during  which  the  two  Russian  armies  funned  a 
iiiiH'llim  miller  the  walls  of  Smolensko.  They  ihen  immediately  began 
to  iii'l  on  the  olfensive.  Wiih  twelve  thousand  cavalry  they  attacked 
'.iriiBriil  Hi'hiinlliini,  and  drove  him  back  with  considerable  loss.    On  the 
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17lli  of  Aijp;usl  tlie  main  body  put  itself  in  motion  to  encounter  the  French 
army,  whicli  Inui  advanced,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  compel  n  {reneral  bat- 
tle. '  When  Napoleon  saw  his  attempts  to  surround  the  right  wing  of  the 
Russians  defeated,  he  ordered  his  riiiht  wing,  under  Poniatowski,  to  has- 
ten, by  way  of  Ortza,  by  rapid  marches,  to  cut  off  the  Russians  from  Mos- 
cow. On  the  other  hand,  Uagraiion  hastened  to  defend  this  road,  and 
Barclay  dc  Tolly  sonifht  to  retard  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible.  Smo- 
lensko.  an  old  place,  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  the  whole  ()osition 
on  the  Dnieper,  greatly  favoured  his  plan  ;  and  not  till  the  midniphl  of  the 
17lh,  after  a  loss  of  many  thousands,  did  the  French  succeed  in  taking  this 
bulwark,  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  ruin. 

The  Russian  army  retired  in  haste,  burning  all  the  towns  through  which 
it  passed,  while  Napoleon  followed,  his  troops  suHering  more  and  more 
from  want  ami  climate.  Meanwhile,  Barclay  de  Tolly  had  to  resign  the 
chief  command  to  Kutusoff,  who  had  reaped  new  laurels  in  the  Turkish 
war  just  ended.  Fteinforced  by  militia  and  reserves,  he  resolved  to  wait 
the  enemy  seventy  miles  from  Moscow,  in  a  strong  entrenched  position. 
The  French  eaine  u|),  and  a  terrible  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Russians 
lost  twenty-five  Ihonsaiul  men.  The  French  estimated  their  own  loss  at 
ten  thousand  ;  it  was,  however,  supposed  to  be  near  double  that  number. 
The  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle;  and  without  any 
great  loss  of  artillery,  and  still  less  of  prisoners,  they  were  able  to  retire 
to  M()sr:)w.  Na|)oleon,  after  two  days'  repose,  followed  them;  and  Ivut- 
usofT,  instead  of  awaiting  his  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  marched 
through.  The  news  of  KutusofTs  defeat  had  spread  the  greatest  conster- 
nation at  Moscow.  Hastily  collecting  their  money  and  valuables,  the 
nobles  fled,  abandoning  their  palaces  and  furniture  to  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders.  Merchants  and  tradesmen  closed  their  warehouses  and  shops, 
ieeking  refugf?  from  the  enemy  wherever  they  could  find  slicller ;  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  conveyed  away  from  the  hospital  in  wagons;  and  the 
prisons  were  cleared  of  their  inmates,  \v!io  were  sent  nndcr  an  escort  to 
Nov(ii;orod.  And  now  the  flames  burst  forth  from  iIk?  house  of  ('ount 
Rostopchiii — sure  and  awful  evidence  that  the  patriotic  governor,  by  set- 
ting fire  to  his  own  residence,  intended  that  the  venerable  city  should  not 
harlimir  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  conflagration  of  the  governor's 
house  wa^  the  signal  for  the  rest;  and  suddenly  were  seen,  issuing  from 
various  quarters  of  Moscow,  viviil  I'olninns  of  fire  and  d(  use  inasx's  of 
«moke.  Doomed,  as  it  were,  to  pass  their  winter  iiinid  the  inhospitable! 
Knows  of  Russia  unless  they  could  e.Nlinguish  the  flames,  the  French  sol- 
diery ixerted  ttiemselves  to  the  utmost  to  slay  the  devoii.-ing  element; 
but,  tlanigh  they  partially  succeed(;d,  so  little  leniained  of  Moscow,  lliat  it 
was  iiicapabb^  of  afloriliug  them  protection.  Il  must  be  ri'inenibered,  also, 
that  the  French  troops  having  had  permission  to  plunder  tlie  city,  such  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  drunkenness  followed,  that  numbers  of  them 
ished  in  the  burning  ruins. 

All  the  hopes  which  Napoleon  had  built  on  the  possession  of  Moscow 
were  now  disappoiiitcil ;  famine  and  desolation  stared  hiin  in  the  face ; 
and  as  the  Russians  jralhered  roniKi  on  all  sides  it  was  evident  that  noth- 
ing emild  save  his  army  but  a  speedy  retri  at  or  peace,  livery  day  height- 
ened their  siilh'rings,  the  provisiinis  having  been  wasted,  .■iiid  for,igiiig  bc- 
coiniii!;  contimially  more  dangerous,  from  ilie  conflux  of  Russian  peasants 
and  Cossiicks.  At  length,  on  the  l!»th  of  October,  the  Freiieh  evacuated 
Moscow,  and  c(nnmeneed  their  retrogade  march.  The  country  was  a 
desert;  and  the  privations  felt  by  the  army  had  dissolved  all  bonds  of 
obedience,  whilt!  the  severity  of  the  winter  now  covered  (be  roads  with 
ice  and  snow,  destroying  men  and  horses  by  thousands.  Bv  iho  IJIh 
of  November  ihey  reached  .Smoli'iisko.  But  in  vain  had  the  reinimnts  o( 
the  army  hoped  to  find  thuru  repose  and  nuurishiiiunt.     Tlic  nu  rcisinu 
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iiimiliLMt  of  th(!  P.Mi'ii;\ns  who  hovered  round  and  harassed  the  retreating 
ent'iiiy  pr'n'oiitr.il  ifieni  ffom  repairing  any  of  ilieir  VMs-t  losses,  or  of  re- 
invigoiH'iT^  ilierpsolve?  by  rest.  At  the  piissiige  of  tho  Ucresina  they 
lost  iw»,)i'y  '.h'jjscind  :nen,  smd  a  great  partof  thrirbagpiigeand  artiMery; 
and  the  cold,  vnich  increased  every  day,  togeihiT  with  the  most  horrible 
want,  carried  disorder,  misery,  and  despair  to  the  higlitst  pitch.  At  length 
Napol<'0ii  entrusUd  the  eoinniand  of  his  shattered  ar  i)y  to  Murat.and  has 
tened  hiiir^clf,  U'lder  the  strictest  incognito,  by  way  of  Warsaw  and  DVes 
den,  to  Pans.  Marshals,  officers  of  high  and  low  rank— all  who  could— 
folluwcd  the  eyample  of  their  emperor.  No  company  kept  long  together. 
The  sole  oiijecl  of  all  was  to  save  life. 

The  empeior  Alexander,  who  had  hitherloonly  fought  for  independence, 
now  resolv<!d  in  his  turn  to  becoiiu'  th<>  augressor;  and,  joining  liis  army 
iu  Poland,  published  in  February,  1813,  the  eelfbrated  manifesto,  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  coalition  of  the  oilier  powers  of  Kurope  against 
the  ambition  of  the  Frencli.     The  king  of  Prussia  at  the  same  time  sum- 
moned all  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  battle  for  their  country  ;  and  though 
lie  did  not  Uicii  designate  his  object,  liis  peoiile,  who  for  five  years  had 
been  humbled  and  degraded,  understood  him,  ami,  wiih  unparalleled  en- 
Ihus.asiii,  thousands  poured  forth  from  the  pl.ices  of  rendezvous  from 
every  section  of  tin;  country.     In  vain  had  flic  i'reneli  with  the  aid  of  their 
last  reserves  and  of  troops  drawn  together  in  haste,  niadc  efforts  to  remain 
on  Ilie  Pregel,  on  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  Oder.     The  Kussians  advanced 
slowly,indeed,biiteverywliere  wilhoverwlii  liiii  ej;  power;  and  all  that  the 
Frem"h  could  do  was  to  retire  behind  the  Kltie  w  iiii  ihe  hart  possible  loss. 
I'liissia  now  declired  war  against  France,  and  (Miieliided  an  alliance  with 
Kussia  ;  the  confederation  of  Ihe  Rhine  was  disscdvid  ;  and,  thonijh  Ans 
Ina  remained  neutral.  Ihe  popular  insurrectioa  w  is  almost  universal  in 
iionherii  Ciermaiiy.     Il:ip|iily  for  Napoleon,  Ihe  Prussians  and  Russians 
were  not  in  a  slate  to  derive  the  full  advaiil.igi'   from  this  situation  ol 
lliuigs.     The  forces  of  the  Russians  were  alinosi  exh  iiisted,  those  of  tho 
Prussians  had  hrst  to  be  formed  ;  much  time  w.is  lost  in  negotiations  with 
the  king  of  Saxony,  and  Kuliisofrfell  sick  and  lae.l  at  Buiitzlaw.     These 
eirciiinslanies  were    proinplly  taken   advimia!;;'!  of   by   N;ip(deon;   but 
though  this  piidonged   the   contest,  it  proved   bnl   of  little  avail  in  tho 
seipiel. 

In  August  till!  war  was  resumed  with  great  vi  jour.  Austria  parlieipating 
m  it  as  ail  ally  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  Napolioii  had  lieen  joiiieil  by  a 
einps  of  chosen  men,  cliielly  cavalry,  which  li  i  I  eoaie  fiiuii  Spain;  and 
the  eh  iiices  of  victory,  for  a  time,  once  more  api'i  ired  to  be  in  his  favour. 
Ihil  afier  the  bailie  of  Dresden,  where  Moieiu  \.  .-^  mortally  wounded,  lio 
was  staid  in  his  progress  by  the  defeat  of  Viiud:ou  ne,  at  (/ulm;  by  tho 
ciinuliaiieous  overthrow  of  his  army  in  Silesii,  u:,  lir  M.icdoiiald;  by  the 
li.irdfoiiglil  batiles  at  (iross-I)eerea";  at  Helzig;  and  by  the  defe.il  which 
Ney  siilhrcil  at  Deuiiewilz.  In  addiliou  to  llese  inis|oriunes,  want  of  all 
kinds  pievailed  in  exhausted  Saxony,  and  hiiiuniaiions  in  the  hospitals, 
where  tlioiisaiiiU  died  of  dysenteries  and  fevi  r-.  At  1  isl,  by  soiui'  rapid, 
well-(  (iveieil  marclirs,  Hlueher  formed  a  jumli  ui  on  llie  lllbe  with  tho 
cidwii-priii.'e  of  .Sweden,  while  he  surprised  a  I'rein  li  ciu'ps  under  Clount 
Iterlraiid,  and  tool;  up  a  position  between  the  Mold  lu  and  the  I'lbe.  \h 
anon  as  he  «as  ailvised  of  ibis.  Napideim  started   front   Dresden,  in  the 

issed 
aiiced 
on  his  ri,jlit  lliiik.  These  and  iilucher's  lU  lii;r  corps  met  in  Ins  rear;  and 
(iemril  Thieleinauii,  who  hail  exchanged  the  S  ixoii  serviia?  for  the  Riis- 
Flaii,  took  \\  bole  Iroop-i  of  l''reneh  lilgllives,  an  I  f'ouiilit  several  b;illles  be- 
Iwi  en  (he  DIsler  ,;lid  the  Saale,  ;ilinosl  all  of  wlocli  icsnlleil  to  till!  dis;id- 
vant'i);e  of  ihe  Fnmcli.  N.iiKdeoii  now  luuceided  with  his  main  urmy  tii 
14 
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hop.'  of  overpowei  iiu  the  ni  boih  separalidy  ;  l/iit  Ihey  h  id  alreaily  en 
the  iMid  bill  to  llie  S.iale.     The  (jreat  nohemi.in  aiiiiy  had  also  itdva 
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th(!  phiiiis  of  Leipsic,  where  he  arrived  October  13.  Here  SchwartZRti 
berg  had  alreiidy  coininetifed  a  reconiioistmce  against  the  kiiijj  ol' N;i|>l(s , 
meanwhile  .Vugcreau's  division  had  been  greatly  reinforced :  and,  as  he 
had  probably  thought  he  Iiad  deceived  the  crown-prince  and  IJhicher  by 
tnovenienls  made  on  the  other  side  of  Wittenberg,  and  that  he  had  gained 
so  much  time  that  he  could  meet  the  great  Bohemian  army  alone  in  a  de- 
cisive engagement,  he  diil  nut  delay  to  eiieoimter  it  in  the  spacious  plain 
near  Lei()sic.  The  engagiinent  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  in  tho 
morning  of  October  16.  After  severely  destructive  attacks  on  both  sides, 
Napoleon  had  gained  some  ground  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left  wing. 
But  the  duke  of  Kagusa,  who  occupied  a  wide  line  to  tho  north  of  Leip- 
sic, was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Blucher  with  the  greaterst  impetuosity, 
totally  defeated,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  driven  back  ii\  disorder. 

On  the  17th  Napoleon  negotiated  through  Cotint  Meervcldt,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  for  liberty  to  retire  undisturbed,  and  for  an  armistice; 
both  of  which  proposals  were  the  less  listened  to,  because  the  allies  could 
now  couiiuct  their  operations  with  a  mutual  understanding,  the  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden  having  joined  Blucher  with  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  Oeneial  Heniiigscii,  with  almost  as  many,  being  hourly  ex- 
pected from  (irimma.  On  the  18th  of  October,  therefore,  a  A^arfid  con- 
flict took  place  at  Leipsic.  TIk!  French  fought  with  desperation,  to  save 
their  honour  and  secure  their  retreat,  which  had  been  eonimenced  iit  day- 
break ;  but  on  the  following  day  their  retreat  was  eoiiverteil  into  a  flight, 
and  a  general  overthrow.  This  battle  emancipated  <tcrniaiiy.  Bavaria 
had  already  renounced  the  confederation  of  the  Uhinc,  and  united  with  Aus- 
tria. All  the  (lermau  princes  followed  t!iis  exaiiiple,  with  the  exception 
of  the  king  of  Saxony,  .lerome  of  Westphalia,  and  the  prince  priinatc. 
After  the  loss  of  many  thonsauds,  in  [irisoncrs  and  wounded,  Napoleon, 
assailed  or  liairassed  in  every  fjuarlcr,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  gain  the 
Rhine,  to  susiain  a  desperate,'  coiillu  t  with  the  llavarians  and  Ansiriaus 
stationed  at  Ilaiiau.  The  allies  made  a  halt  on  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
unite  the  forces  of  liberated  (nrinany  with  tho.=e  furnished  by  Miigliiid 
and  Holland.  lOveii  tin?  Danes,  wlio  had  t  eeii  forct^d  to  form  the  closest 
union  with  Na[ioleon,  in  consciineiice  of  the  hard  terms  jirofTcri'd  Iheniby 
P^ngiand  and  .'>weden  in  the  spring  of  181.3,  were  obliged  to  concede  all 
that  they  had  formerly  refused. 

French  affairs  in  Spain  had  al«o  taken  ,1  most  unfavourable  turn.  Mar- 
shal .lourdan  had  been  totally  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vitlori.i,  had 
been  forced  back  to  tlu;  Pyrenees  with  the  loss  of  hi.s  artillery,  and,  sub- 
se(]uenily,  ."^oult  ami  Siichit  had  with  diiriciilty  kept  the  Knglisti  from  the 
soil  of  France  itself;  and  it  wai  eonsciiiiciitly  necessary  to  send  thither 
new  forces.  The  French  senate,  always  before;  ol)S(  (|ui<uis  eiioiigli,  now 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  when  repeated  decrees  of  the  emperor  li;id  al- 
ready ordered  the  levy  of  nearly  li.ilf  a  million  of  ceMiMcripts,  the  oigani- 
ratioii  of  ('(diorts  of  national  friiards,  and  the  foriiialion  of  fmir  armies  of 
reserve.  .'*!till  stronger  terms  of  dissatisfaction  were  ii!«ed  by  some  of 
the  de|)nlies;  and,  in  cDnseijuence  of  the  general  imlignation  at  the  enor- 
mous expenilitiire  of  human  life,  great  dlf^n•ullie^  now  presented  flu  iii- 
selves  in  the  foiinatioii  of  a  new  French  army.  Beyond  the  Rhine,  from 
•Switzerland  to  Holland,  the  allies  found  but  little  rcHistance  They  made 
themselves  niiislers  of  all  the  passes  to  Italy,  of  the  city  of  (ieiieva,  of 
the  roads  (iver  the  Simplonand  St.  Bernard,  andeaily  in  .latiuary  they  oc- 
cupied a  new  line,  covered  on  the  left  by  the  Seine,  on  the  right  by  tho 
M«!UNe,  111  ANaci',  Loiraine,  DeuxFo'ils,  iVe.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mvested  fortresses.  Napo|(!on  had  issiieel  a  proclaination  for  a  kind  of 
:{eiieral  rising  of  tho  people  :  but  measiire!^  of  lliis  kind,  which  worked 
wonders  in  the  ri'volution,  were  now  almost  wholly  disregarded.  Meiii- 
w  liile  the  ;dlied  troops  Steadily  udvuiiced,  and  lie  ;fi  several  engaueinenis 
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took  place,  in  no  insiani'i!  IkivI  :i  Fiuncli  ({(MiiM'ttI  HlnMitJIh  rnnugli  lo  main- 
tiiiii  the  niubt  impuruint  \w\\\i^  a^MWHi  lliu  uvdi'wiioliiiing  forcu  uf  the  in- 
vaders. 

On  the  1st  of  February  was  fonyht  llio  wiinuniuiiry  biiltlu  of  Drienne, 
in  wliJch  Napoleon  lost  li,fl(J()  i)risunera  ami  linvi'nlylhroe  cjinnon.  He 
had  70,000  men  in  tiie  field,  and  no  hliinio  c\\\\  iilliicli  lo  either  them  or 
their  eoinmander  for  the  h)ss  of  the  day  j  ilio  ninm  despenile  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  troops,  and  ilio  nioiit  ai^tivti  Nupi'i'inti'ndani'eon  the  part 
of  Napoleon  being  ever)  wht've  apparent.  I'lanni'  lo  improve  their  first 
victory  on  Freiudi  ground,  the  aliiuH  pimlieil  foi'wiird,  and  divided  their 
forces,  of  whicii  Napole<in,  with  ^rvwl  holdncnN  anil  aiidroB!",  took  advan- 
tage. Uut,  thout;h  he  had  leceived  eonhiduriilihi  ruinfort'cnients  from  the 
army  in  Spain,  lie  was  too  much  enfeubleit  tit  in't'Venl  the  Iln^sian,  Ans- 
trian,  and  Prussian  conininndera  front  pro  iiwhnu  toward*  Paris  in  two 
large  coUnnns,  one  on  the  Seine,  the  oilier  mi  thd  Marnt'.  'I'lic  operations 
of  the  allied  troops  from  this  period  hitviiij^  iietni  already  diiailed,  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  Hiibji'ct  ItU'lheri  In  the  transactions 
which  took  place  relative  to  the  ahiiieatlon  id'  llonaimrle,  the  occupation 
of  Paris,  Arc,  the  emperor  Alexinder  took  ihn  lead  '.  and  with  magnan- 
imity, as  if  oblivious  of  the  wrongs  hiH  own  ('1)011117  '""'  received,  he  en- 
deavoured to  allay  those  fuuingsof  veinjiamct*  liiNiimi'  of  his  allies  which, 
without  such  humane  consideralion,  iniuhl  hitve  laid  the  French  capital 
in  ashes,  and  given  rise  to  a  new  and  more  ilreadl'iil  war,  Ah  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  that  the  boundariou  of  each  Ni(Vi'rul({ii  should  be  pcr- 
niiiiier.ily  fixed,  a  congress  of  the  iirincipal  powers  was  held  at  Vienna. 
Uut  before  any  final  arrangements  were  made,  llm  congress  was  hailily 
broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  sudilen  I'elnrii  of  llonaparte  from  KIba 
to  Fraiici*  The  allied  armies  of  PuisNla,  Priixiia,  and  Anotria,  once  more 
prepared  to  take  the  field  ;  but  the  FiiijIihIi,  lleluiaiiw,  and  Prussian?,  at  the 
uattlc  of  Waterloo,  decided  the  fate  uf  lluropc,  luni  of  liini  who  had  so 
long  been  its  dislurb'-T. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  tlio  n(Titlrs  of  lliissiii,  In  i!oiinection 
with  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  they  exihlcd  prcv  Ioiih  In  the  I'rench  invasion. 
It  had  been  a  favourite  scheme  of  ainliinoii  ivilli  I'alluirine  II,  to  expel 
the  Turks  from  Furope  ;  with  that  view  iiliti  liini  soiijitit  every  o|iportunity, 
however  frivolous  the  nrelenci',  of  eiig.iKinu  ihi'in  ill  hostllilies;  and  as 
the  Turks  were  generally  worsted,  Ihinnia  Hi'iieially  aci|uiri'd  some  new 
territory,  and  a  greater  influence  over  the  Niililiiiin  Porle.  The  Kussians 
had  also  been  at  war  with  Persia.  Ily  ihe  peiiee  of  Hncliaresl,  signed  in 
May,  IHl-J,  the  former  power  ceded  lo  Moldavia  as  far  as  the  Priitli,  Mes- 
sarabia  anil  the  ciiief  months  of  llic  l>.iiinli<i;  iIki  piMieo  ofTiflis,  in  1813, 
v.iih  the  laller,  gained  her  all  the  terriiory  wiml  of  the  ('aspian  sea,  be- 
tween the  Kur  ami  the  Anaxes,  (Jeorgia  hiiviiiit  hecn  united  before  with 
Russia;  .iid  on  the  east  coast  as  fir  us  the  Oillf  of  llaikau,  with  the  ex- 
clusive n;  vigation  of  the  (Caspian  sea.  Tlie  lliistlan  empire  having 
become  s"  extensive  and  formiilalile,  Alexiindrr  look  every  means,  by 
founding  and  su|iiioriing  tlie  holy  alhanee,  lo  iiiiiliitahi  his  high  position. 
Afler  the  conquest  of  Aixda-t'iiapidle,  Uusniii  appciirs  In  have  diseovcred 
that  her  influence  over  lliiropi^  would  he  liesl  |iroiniited  by  the  (Mmlinu- 
ance  of  peace,  whieh  wonltl  enable  ln'rlo  devi'lnpe  those  rooiirces  which 
make  a  country  formidalil"  in  war;  and  lo  lliat  end  Alexander  ro-orgnn- 
i/ed  almosi  Hie  whole  of  the  m'erior  of  hi*  empire, 

Among  iiilict  malters  I'liil  weieHcllled  al  the  eoiiureHs  of  Vienna,  it  was 
deU'rmincd  that  Poland  .-should  'oe  annexed  lo  llie  Knssiin  empire,  with  a 
■epaiatu  government ;  an  I  Alexander  was  ai'i'onlingly  crowned  king  of 
Poland.  The  remainder  of  hi.s  ninn  vvas  spent  m  (In'  most  laudable 
exertions  for  the  benent  of  his  p('ii|i|i',  The  iibiises  whii  h  were  pr  letised 
•Jiull  departments,  civil,  imliiary,  and  Judicial)  rei|ulr''d  11  degree  of  reio- 
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lution  and  perscvmincfi  tt»  cornutl  (  iiiiH  llio  ninpiTor  set  about  this  wiirk 
of  rerurinatioii  wiili  uU  llh<  luuH'Hiy  iiiul  /ciil  of  a  patiint  prince.  He  made 
frequent  tours  tliroutjli  his  piiivini'i'K,  in  firiirr  to  lie  aneyewitness  of  the 
local  administration  of  tlic  law* ;  iiiiil  he  ncgli'Lied  no  opportunity  of  im- 
proving the  general  conduion  of  hlii  NUhJcct^,  and  of  ahohsiiiiig  vassalan;e ; 
but  the  resistance  made  to  hiHlMMlcvolent  exertions  in  this  latter  measure 
prevented  him  from  carryina  out  hiH  Inlcnlions  to  any  ffreat  extent.  He, 
however,  encourajfed  the  iirti*  iiml  hteralure,  and  efTfcted  many  salutary 
changes  in  tlie  (condition  of  the  people,  while  he  patronized  connnerce, 
encouraged  miuuifaclurerN,  and  (iromoled  the  diffusion  of  knowledce, 
by  means  of  the  prt'stt,  whieli  wim  protected  by  a  carefid  censorslnp 
from  the  pestilent  cfTeetH  of  lli^iuiliuusncss  In  morals,  and  of  sedition 
in  politics. 

The  emperor  Alexander  died  Dpt'emlur  1, 1835,  at  Taganrock,  a  town 
founded  by  Peter  the  Onail,  (MI  tint  «ea  of  Azof.  He  was  succeedcMi  by 
Nicholas, — the  grand  duke  (loumiintiiiP,  aftcirwards  viceroy  of  Poland, 
having  renounced  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  according  to  a  pre- 
vious arrangement.  A  eouNniriiey  xoon  after  broke  out,  when  the  regi- 
ments of  the  guard,  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  Constantiiie  innnediaiuly 
after  Alexander's  death.  refiiNed  to  take  the  oath  tn  Nicholas,  and  a 
tumtdt  ensued,  which  wait  Nupnrenited  at  last  by  the  mingled  firmncBs  and 
moderation  of  the  emperor,  (in  the  nnitter  being  afterwards  investigated, 
it  appeared  that  it  was  the  reMult  of  a  conspiracy  which  had  existed  for 
many  years;  and  dilTerent  pmilshnicnts  wav.  assigned,  accordnig  to  the 
degrees  of  guilt  of  the  purlu'i*  iinplii'aled  ;  some  being  executed,  some 
banished  to  Siberia,  and  otliern  iinprlMoncd  ;  but  the  far  greater  number 
were  pardoned.  .Soon  iilier  Alexiuider'H  death,  a  war  with  I'ersia  l)roke 
out,  in  eoiiHociuence  of  dinpulen  iirining  from  the  non-setilcmcnt  of  cer- 
tain boundaries  between  ItuNftia  and  that  powctr.  Abbas  Mirza,  who  had 
just  then  succeeded  to  the  llir<Mi(<  of  Persia,  thinking  the  moment  propi- 
tious for  attacking  HunHm.at  fHW"  marched  over  the  froniier,  aiidaiivaced 
as  far  as  Khzabethpol;  but  the  Pernnms  were  defeated  anti  driven  bnck. 
War  was  now  immediately  declared  against  them,  and  general  Paskc;- 
witsch,  being  appmnled  eonnniuider-in-ebief,  passed  the  Araxes,  took 
several  strong  forlreHites,  entered  inicieiit  Aledia  with  no  opposition,  and 
forced  the  shah  to  sue  for  pe;iee,  compelling  him  to  give  up  an  extensive 
territory  on  the  Boulh-weslern  shore  of  the  ('aspian  sea,  witli  some  pro- 
vmces  on  the  ('aueiisiiH,  lienideN  making  them  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  the  losses  by  the  invanion. 

The  Caucasus  couHiHls  of  two  parallel  e)i;iins  of  mountains  in  western 
Asia,  covering  the  eonniry  between  the  Itlaek  and  the  ("aspian  scms. 
They  extend  neiirly  sevi  ii  bmnlred  miles,  and  are  rendered  almost  im- 
passable  by  rushing  torn  n(s,  steep  preeipiees,  and  frigliifiil  avalanches. 
Phe  suinmils  of  these  moinilaiim  are  covered  with  perpeiiiiil  snows,  and 
nre  mostly  barrens  budlie  lower  puns  are  clothed  with  thick  fori'sts,  and 
the  [ilains  aliomid  m  oreliiirds,  viiieyanls,  cornfielils,  and  pastures.  It 
comprises  tlu!  provineen  of  <l.'(n'ni;i,  ( 'ireiissia,  Meliieiii.i,  (ireai  and  Little 
Kii  lardii,  l);ii{heHliin,  \\  liirji  JM  tjin  moiiiiiiiin  land  bunleiing  mi  the  ('aspian 


sea, 


and  Si'liirvaii,  e,illei|  Ihi'  I'lir.iliHe  of  Koses,  from  tin 


aliiiMilaiii'e  o 


f 


beautiful  flowers   wliiih   ijiow   lliere    spoiilimeinisly.      The    Irilies    who 
dwell   in  llie  hiylii'i  ii^iniii*    tif  the    ( '.Mie^isiis,  espeei.illy  I'le    licsyliians, 
lo  i'lliidiit  the  in  1-'.  eiistern  purls,  live  by  I'liiinlerini;  llieir  neighbours. 


and 


held 


m  Niii'h  terror,  IImI  several  tribes  purchase  iinmiiiiity 


from 


their  ilepreilalloiiN  by  imyiii^  them  Iriliille 

The  war  with  Pi  r^ii  w.m  si'uri.ily  ended  when  Turkey  e'ig;ii;ed  the 
attention  of  the  |(iiH<tian  goverimieiii,  and  the  Kiissiiin  minister,  Nessej- 
rode,  d'ciired  to  {''ranee  and  (Immi  Hniaiii,  that  his  sovereign  must  have 
misfactiun  for  llni  viohitiim  of  the  treaty  uf  Ackermaini,  and  fur  thu 
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hatti-sheriflr  of  December,  1820,  which  the  Porte  had  addressed  to  all  the 
pachiis,  and  which  coiitaiiiud  many  offensive  charges  against  Russia.  A 
declaration  of  war  was  accordingly  issued  by  the  emperor,  and  on  the  7th 
of  May,  16'2S,  the  Russian  forces  passed  the  Pruth,  to  the  numberof  15,000 
men,  including  persons  of  all  descriptions  attached  to  the  camp.  Count 
Wittgenstein  was  commandci-in-chitf.  In  a  fortnight  the  Russians  had 
possession  of  several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  the  Turks  retired  into  the 
fortified  mountain-position  of  Ciioumla,  which  was  the  centre  of  their 
operations.  The  Russians  at  length  took  Prawodi,  the  key  of  the  Balkan; 
and  their  next  aim  was  to  gain  possession  of  Varna.  To  carry  on  a  siege 
in  a  vast  and  almost  uninhabitable  country  like  Uulj>aria,  under  the  fatal 
influence  of  the  climate,  the  didiculty  was  great;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
difficulties  were  great,  so  were  the  exertions  of  the  besiegers,  and  after  it 
had  been  invested  both  on  the  land  and  sea  sides,  breaches  were  made, 
and  a  body  of  troops  forced  iheir  way  into  the  city.  Terrified  by  this, 
the  enemy  gave  up  all  further  resistance,  and  the  campaign  in  Asia  proved 
successful.  The  predatory  population  on  the  Caucasian  moniitains  sub- 
mitted to  Russia.  The  army  under  Count  Paskewitch  forced  its  way 
from  Caucasus  and  Ararat  into  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  took  by  storm  the 
strong  fortress  of  Khara,  the  central  point  of  Turkish  Armenia,  together 
with  the  enemy's  camp.  After  this,  several  other  fortresses  fell  into  their 
hands,  so  that  beside  obtaining  possession  of  Mingrelia  and  Imiretia,  tlie 
whole  pachalic  of  Bajasid,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Kuphrates,  was 
conquered.  In  Europe  the  success  of  the  Russians  was  more  equivocal; 
the  results  of  the  whole,  however,  were  important.  In  Kurope  and  in 
Asia,  Russia  had  gained  two  Turkish  principalities  and  three  pachalics, 
fourteen  fortresses,  and  three  castles. 

The  Russian  emperor  had  repeated  his  inclination  for  peace  with  the 
Porte,  on  terms  of  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  se- 
curity  against  future  injuries;  but  the  Porte  had  refused.  On  the  c;on 
trary,  Mahmoud  announced  a  new  campaign,  with  the  words,  "Honoui 
and  independence  are  worth  n\ore  than  life."  Hitherto  the  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on  in  Constantinople,  with  the  reis  elfendi,  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  Netherlands.  He  had  deKvered  to  the  reis  cffendi  the  mani- 
festo of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  lof  August  11, 1808),  wliLti 
made  known  to  the  Porte  the  motive  and  ol)ject  of  the  French  expedition 
against  the  Morea.  The  Prussian  ambassador  likewise  advised  tlie  Porte 
to  yield ;  but  no  representations  would  induce  the  sultan  to  do  so,  and 
preparations  for  another  campaign  were  made  with  unusual  vigour.  In 
the  beginning  of  18'J9,  General  Diebitsch  was  appointed  commander  in- 
chicf  of  the  Russian  forces;  and  alihoiigh  the  Turkish  army  was  greatly 
reinforced,  and  inuler  the  command  of  officers  of  high  renown  and  unques- 
tionalile  bravery,  the  Russian  generals  Diebitsch  and  Paskewitch  i)rovcd 
too  much  fo"*  them.  The  latter  took  possession  of  Krzerum,  the  centre 
of  the  Turkish  [lower  in  .\sia.  The  scraskicr,  coninianderin-chicf  of  the 
wh(de  Turkish  army,  ;ind  governor  of  all  .Xsialic  Turkey,  was  taken 
prisoner,  together  with  four  principal  pachas,  and  ITjO  pieces  of  cannon. 
But  the  sliar|)cst  conlfst  of  the  Asiatic  camiiaign  was  ocjcasioncd  by  the 
atteni|)t  of  the  pacha  of  Van  to  retake  the  fortress  of  Dajasid.  The  attuck 
was  made  with  TOon  infantry  and  5000  cavalry,  ai  led  by  the  fire  from  a 
battery,  on  ii  rangi'  of  roi'ks,  whieh  swept  the  Russian  troops  on  the 
flank  and  rear,  and  the  fire  of  niiK-'ketry  from  tlie  inlialiitanls  of  the  Tar- 
tar i|ii:uler  of  tlic  plai'c.  After  tlnrly-lwo  hours  of  ineessnit  fighting,  the 
Turks  relri'ateil.  The  career  <i'"  Paskewitch  in  this  campaign  had  i)een 
iMie  of  continual  suei'css;  and  such  had  been  his  preceihnij  ciinpaign  in 
Per>ia. 

The  ci'iiipaign  in  the  I'liimpenn  provinees  was   still  nii'ie  successful. 
Several  bitllis  were  fought  in  the  .'•piiiig,  in  which  the   Rii-sneis  under 
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Diebilsch  generally  had  the  advantage,  European  tactics  giving  him  a 
de(!i(li'(l  superiority.  At  length  Si!:siria  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  of 
10,000  men  became  prisoners  of  war;  200  pieces  of  cannon,  eighty  stand- 
ards, and  the  whole  of  tlie  Turkish  flotilla,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  Diebilsch  now  hastened  to  cross  the  Balkan,  and  continued 
his  march  without  any  serious  ohsta.^les,  except  such  as  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  weather,  &c.,  presented,  till  he  reached  Adrianople,  which  he 
took  on  the  20th  of  July.  Foiled  at  every  point,  the  Porte  was  now  ready 
to  commence  negotiations;  and  ac(rordingly  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
the  principal  points  of  which  were,  the  cessation  of  hostilities;  the  resto- 
ration by  Russia  of  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  of 
all  the  towns  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  Bulgaria  and  Romelia;  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundaries  between  the  two  powers  in  Europe  and  Asia; 
the  provisions  for  the  religious  liberty,  independent  administration,  and 
free  trade  of  the  people  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  freedom  of  com- 
merce to  F{iissian  subjects  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  secured  by 
former  treaties ;  free  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  to  all 
nations  at  peace  with  the  Porte ;  the  stipulation  of  the  Porte  to  pay 
1,500.000  ducats  of  Holland  to  Russia  within  eighteen  months,  as  an  in- 
demnification for  losbcs  of  Russian  subjects,  and  a  further  sum,  such  as 
should  be  agreed  on,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  with 
the  accession  of  tho  Porte  to  the  a  rangements  of  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
and  F'rance,  respecting  Greece.  T  lus  the  emperor  Nicholas,  according 
to  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  his  allies  at  the  cfunmencemeni  of  the  war, 
stopped  short  in  the  career  of  conquest,  when  he  had  obtained  the  object* 
for  which  the  war  was  professedly  undertaken. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND. 

Most  countries  have  some  positive  origin  aitrihuted  to  them,  and  iianded 
down  to  present  times  by  tradition,  alihonjili  no  trace  of  a  wriitcn  history 
maybe  foinid;  it  is  not  so,  however,  with  Poland.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  is  likely  to  have  been  an  in\('xplored  part  of  the  great  Ilj  rca- 
nian  forest;  and  such  inhaliitunts  as  it  contamed  [iiobalily  beloiigid  to 
the  Sarmatiaiis,  a  nation  of  btirbanans  more  fiiTce  aiul  savage  th;in  any 
of  the  other  hordes  with  whom  llu!  civilized  conqin'rois  of  Europe  had  to 
contend  in  their  work  of  universal  Milijugalion.  But  he  'hat  as  n  may,  it 
seems  clear  that  Poland  either  afforded  no  materials  for  Hit!  liistciriaii,  or 
th(!  country  produced  no  writer  to  record  its  historj ,  lor  a  considerable 
lime  after  the  oilier  nations  of  I'-iirope  <  iiicrgeil  from  obscurity.  It  Mppeiirs, 
indeed,  that  an  army  of  Neliivoniiiiis,  undoi-  the  ciMiiinaiid  of  Lesko,  took 
posses.Mon  uf  ilu!  coiiniry,  a.  n.  5.jO,  and  that  this  leader  became  the  first 
of  a  race  of  kings,  wlio  held  the  sovereign  power  for  a  cenluiy. 

'I'lie  next  dynasty  of  kiiiys  is  dl^lillgllisllel|  by  ilie  name  of  its  first 
Boverelgii,  and  calh d  the  dynasty  of  Pia»t  ;  hut  iiDlliing  worthy  of  notice 
is  preserved,  iiiiiil  .lagelli)ii,  grand  duke  (if  rjiliinnii.i,  nbiained  thi^  sove- 
rcigllly  ol  Pdlaiiil  ill  llie  yi'jir  r'.H.').  On  hm  hi  lug  eiet'ed  king,  he  re- 
noiliieed  the  diiclrines  of  p;iy;iiiisin,  ti>  uIik  li  lie  hail  before  aiiheii  i),  and 
"inbraced  CJJiristi  nnly  ;  fium    which  time  it  Sjat  .id  rapiilly    ainong  ihu 
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Polos.  This  prinne  united  the  wholo  of  his  hereditary  tlominions  (0  ilKmo 
»f  Poland  :  in  return  for  wliii;h  the  I'oles  rendered  ilie  crown  iH'fndliury 
n  his  f.iiniiy ;  bnt  his  male  line  terminated  in  the  pernon  nf  MnjJHimilld 
(Lugusius,  in  1572.  Two  eompetilor.s  then  started  for  llin  viteinil  erriwiij 
tlenry,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  Miixniillitilt 
3f  Austria.  After  a  long  confliet,  the  former  of  tliese  obliiinml  iIim  pfi;«o  | 
Dill  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Frmiuo,  iilld 
abandoned  that  of  Poland. 

From  this  reign  we  may  date  the  correspondence  betwoou  Hio  I'VohCjIl 
and  the  Poles,  wtiich  subsisted  until  the  increasing  power  of  jl"*  norihi'rn 
neighbours  entirely  counteracted  the  politics  of  the  court  of  ViU'ftiiliU'H. 
On  the  second  vacancy,  Maximilian  was  still  rejiuued  ;  and  (Stephen  Miilorl, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  chosen,  on  account  of  the  higii  renown  wiiicli  hti 
had  acquired.  He  married  Anne,  the  sister  of  .Sigisnnnnl  AutfUNlim,  (if 
the  royal  house  of  Jagellon,  which  rendered  him  hiyhly  poptd.ir.  lit* 
waged  war  with  the  Muscovites,  and  recovered  from  them  nil  lli.il  ihcy 
had  formerly  taken  from  the  Poles;  afttir  which  h<!  seiih'd  Ihn  UkriiiiK). 
which,  in  the  Polish  language,  signifies  the  fnnnier,  and  whieli  win*  ill  lliilt 
time  a  wild  and  uiiprofilable  desert.  lie  it  was  that  iinrodui'Cil  iiiillliiry 
tenure  nito  Poland,  by  which  he  formed  the  best  cavalry  hi  tlio  world. 
He  likewise  established  a  militia,  composed  of  Cossackn,  wliieli  Hoitii 
became  a  respectable  body  of  infantry.  These  Cossacks  Im  settled  III  lliu 
Ukraine.  Having  performed  these  essential  services  to  thn  kingdom 
which  he  governed,  he  died,  in  158G. 

Theodore,  czar  of  Russia,  Maximilian,  archduke  of  AiiNtrl'ii  iiinl  Hjg 
isnuind,  |)rince  of  Sweden,  now  severally  put  fori..  elainiN  iinil  i'Oiii"ii(|od 
for  the  crown.  The  year  afier,  Siglsmund,  having  defunliM|  itnd  liiken 
prisoner  his  rival,  Maximilian,  became  too  formidable  for  Tlieodinej  iijid 
cstablisiicd  himself  on  the  throne  by  the  name  of  SigismuiKl  III.  Ili<  wut 
a  zealous  papist,  and  waged  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war  with  Iiik  iiiiliv« 
country,  Sweden;  but  in  his  wars  with  the  Turks  he  was  inoi'i'  fnrliiiiiito. 
He  reigned  forty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  hit*  eldeit  nihi  llliidlit- 
laus  VH.,  who  was  chosen  the  Kith  of  November,  Ifi.l'J.  lit*  WiiM  giie- 
cessful  against  the  Turks,  the  Russians,  and  the  Swedes, uml  died  iiilttlH. 
In  his  reign  the  interests  of  the  Pcdish  nobility  cla^hill^  wilti  llie  urantg 
wiiich  had  been  made  to  the  Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine,  a  (ieri'i<  eoiiiiMilioii 
arose.  His  brotlier,  John  Casimir,  succeeded  him,  allliouuh  ii  I'lirdinni. 
Tiie  elector  of  Hrandenburgh,  in  his  reign,  found  means  lo  obluii'  from  tlie 
Poles  a  riiiuMcialion  of  tiicir  sovereignty  over  ducal  Piuhhi:!,  \'liieli  lie 
held  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Poland.  This  renniicinlKHi  win  riililled 
by  the  treaty  of  Oliva  in  KM).  Casimir  then  atteinpliiig  to  u  iin  un  im. 
controUihle  and  absolute  sovereignty  in  Poland,  exciied  i\  civil  wm  ;  mid 
in  the  ls^nlc  his  army  was  defeated  by  prince  Luboinnhki.  lie  iil'lerwiinls 
found  means,  however,  to  dniin  the  country  of  its  current  Hpceie,  which 
he  remitted  to  France;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  miintjiin  Iiin  foollnti 
in  P()land,  he  precipitately  quilled  the  kingdom,  and  followed  Im*  wenllli. 
In  this  state  of  voluntary  exile  ho  made  a  formal  renuiieialloii  tif  Ijio 
crown,  and  ilied  two  years  after. 

On  the  resignation  of  Casimir,  four  candidates  appeared  ;  lianii'ly,  thu 
prince  of  Kiiy^iii;  the  duke  of  Newboiirg,  wiio  was  Mippoilcil  by  ihe 
interests  of  Fraiu'o  ;  the  duke  of  Lorraiiu',  who  was  hacked  by  llie  tier- 
manpower;  and  the  son  of  the  prince  of  Coiide  ;  but  it  was  hooii  I'oiindllial 
the  ,MMi<st  lay  between  the  diikis  of  .\(  wbonig  and  Lorraine,  Tin  iialiitliie 
Opalenski,  however,  by  popular  harangues,  bad  the  illldrl•^^,  to  i,et  Iheiti 
Doth  aside,  and  procure  the  cleciion  of  prince  Mieiiie  I  Wicrtiiowndu,  IM 
17no,  who  reckoned  his  descent  from  a  bnnher  of  .l.ij^elloii.  ||i<  wii» 
rliosen  to  the  royal  dignity  as  being  a  Piasi,  a  title  highly  r("i|ieeieil  In 
Poland,  •  nd  signifying  a  nobleiiiaii  wlio  can  trace  hii  de»,'..|ii  iiiroiuli  u 
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long  line  of  Polls!)  iiu'istms;  but  bciii;^  a  \vi!;ik  priiicr,  tlio  Turks  took 
advaiitiiue  of  his  iuf  i|);iciiy.  invaded  Poland,  and  look  Kaniiiiii'ck,  the 
capital  of  Podolia  Mn-'.iirl  did  not  lon^r  enjoy  his digniiy  ;  h»' died  three 
years  aftor  his  elcvatio'i,  at  liio  V(;ry  liniK  when  ISnhicski,  the  Polish 
general,  had  gained  a  gic  it  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Turks.  Anollier 
contention  then  anisi;  alioiit  a  successor;  hut  at  length  llie  diet  ini.mi- 
moiisly  chose  Jolni  Sohioni  for  their  kinjj,  who  maintained  a  warafjainst 
the  Turks,  alihouy'i  ill  ^e(■ollded  by  the  nobility  ;  and  in  UJT.j,  at  the  head 
of  no  more  than  .'i.dOO  men,  he  defeated  ()(),()0()  Turks  and  Tartars  : 
after  which,  reciivliiJ  a  reioforcenicnt  of  10,000  troops,  iie  drove  100,000 
of  the  enemy  out  of  PoJulia,  juid  was  crowned  at  Cracow,  in  Febru- 
ary, I67C. 

The  Turks  by  t!iis  Jefeat  were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  terms  of  peace, 
which  were  (dj.<crved  (!nriii<{  seven  y(!ars  ;  but  in  1G83,  the  Ollomans  in- 
vaded Unngary,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  The  nei{rhl)ouring  prnices 
being  roused  to  actiuii  by  the  impending  danger,  put  their  forces  inider 
the  coininand  of  .Subicski,  whose  army  mustered  forty  thousand  strong; 
with  which  forci;  he  aitacked  and  defeated  the  inf;dels,  whose  numbers 
were  little  short  of  two  hmidred  thousand.  This  decisive  stroke  restored 
peace;  hut  the  great  tnilitary  talents  of  the  king,  jonied  to  his  extreme 
parsimony,  created  jealousies  among  the  Polish  nobility,  of  his  having 
formed  designs  of  cii  iiigiiig  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  render- 
ing himself  an  absdliiie  monarch.  These  apprehensions,  which  were 
never  supported  by  any  direct  proofs,  cmbiitered  hia  latter  days.  Iht  died 
in  Ifi'JR,  in  the  sixiy-sixib  }ear  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  his 
reign.  He  left  a  son,  [Mnce  James  Sobi(^3ki,  whom,  however,  the  Poles 
did  not  nominate  for  iheir  king.  An  interregnum  of  a  twelvemonlli  fol- 
lowed :  at  leintth  Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen,  in 
preference  to  the  [)riiice  of  (^)nti,  whose  pretensions  were  backed  by  the 
interests  of  France  ;  but  in  1705,  the  Poles  being  tampered  with  by  Charles 
Xil.  of  Sweden,  declared  the  crown  vacant,  and  eliose  Stanislaus  Leesen- 
ski,  palatine  Posnaiiia ;  to  esiublish  whom  on  the  throne,  Charles  of  Swe- 
den entered  Saxony  with  a  powerful  army,  and  compelled  Aujjustus  to 
save  his  elcctoraie  by  abandoning:  his  pretensions  to  the  (!rown  of  Poland. 


The  reverses  of  fortune  which  Charles  experienced  in  1708,  gave  Augus- 
tus the  ascendency ;  and  bis  competitor  found  it  necessary,  in  his  turn, 
to  quit  the  kingdom.  Disputes  and  ill-will,  however,  prevailed  between 
Augustus  and  the  nobility,  from  this  time  until  his  death,  which  happened 
in  .January,  l7;i2-3. 

Whether  the  house  of  Austria,  or  that  of  Tiourbon,  should  f.x  the  sue 
cession  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  ihen  plunged  Europe  into  war.     The  for- 
mer su|)porie.l  the  [iretensioiis  of  Augustus,  the  son  of  the  deceased  king; 
in  which  nominaliim  the  ecnirt  of  St.  Petersburg  also  concurred  ;  the  lat- 
ter aimeil  at  restoring  tlio  abdi<'ate(l  Stanislaus,  whose  dangliier,  liie  prln- 
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cess  Mary,  was  married  to  I,ouis  XV, 


itwilhstanding  thi'*  ulllaiice, 


interest  was  not  vigorously  supported  by  l\u'.  court  of  Versailles;  and  hi 
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which  he  enjoyed  the  reniaimler  of  his  life.     Staiiisl.ius  died  in  January, 

17C(i,  having  ati  iliied  to  ilie  great  ag(!  of  eighty-iiinc  years.     He  was  ills 

lingulshed  for  his  laleiiis  and  virtues;  his  hnmanlly  was  active,  anil  ilis- 

played  itself  in  many  iiolili'  lii-;t:inees  of  kindness  and  geiierosil)  .     'I'liinigh 
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of  thai  lliimc  Itn  mnnied  Al.iria  Joseplia.  daiigliter  of  tlie  emperor  Jo- 
(jtijili  !■  Ill  iIh'  wiiilcr  of  1745,  llie  king  of  Piussin  attacked  him  in  fiis  he- 
ri-'ditid'y  (loiiiinioim,  inadi!  himself  mustur  of  Dn-sden,  and  fon.'erl  llie  elec- 
tor to  iicci'iil  mich  coiidilioiis  of  peace  as  were  profieriid.  In  1750,  the 
kiilj{  of  I'oliiiid  liiiviiig  secretly  become  a  party  in  a  confederacy  formed 
by  the  eiiiprcNH-iiiieeii  and  liie  king  of  France,  to  strip  tlie  king  of  Prussia 
of  the  pnn'nicc  of  ISilesia,  the  unfortunate  Augustus  suddenly  fidl  a  victim 
to  the  reHciiliiieiit  of  that  monarch,  wiio  took  possession  of  Dresden,  his 
capitiil,  mill  comptdied  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  tinrteeu  thousand 
men,  to  MUrreiuler  prisouers  of  war;  after  which  he  experienced  the  most 
Litter  calaiiiilie.'*.  His  queen,  whose  every  motion  was  narrowly  watched 
by  till!  (Uui'*'«arieH  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  died  of  a  broken  heart;  while 
tilt)  ilehiKUM  which  the  king  had  fornuid  for  the  advancement  of  his  family, 
by  procuring  for  oiuj  of  his  sons  the  dukedom  of  Courland,  and  for  another 
the  binhoprli?  of  I. lege,  were  entirely  frustrated-  Worn  down  with  years 
iiH  well  iiH  with  Borrows,  ho  resigned  his  breath  on  the  5ih  of  October, 
I7(i.'l,  ill  tiie  Heventy-sixih  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  year  from  his 
(lU'clioii  to  t!io  crown  of  Poland. 

'I'liti  Hon  of  Augustus  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  crown ; 
but  he  died  of  the  small-pox  in  less  than  two  months  after.  Count  Po- 
liiatownki,  oil  ai'couut  of  his  eminent  merit,  was  unanimously  elected  king, 
on  the  7lh  of  .September,  17C4,  without  any  commotion  or  disturbance. 
'I'liu  |)ower»  of  ituhsia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  supported  his  pretensions. 
Tliu  aiiihiiHNailors  of  France.  Spain,  and  the  empire,  who  opposed  his  elec- 
tion, retired  from  Warsaw,  when  the  diet  as-scmbled.  He  took  the  name 
of  Staiiihiain  AugUHlu<.  The  new  king  had  not  long  sat  upon  tiie  throne, 
before  nimiic  KusBian  troops  entered  his  kingdom  on  the  plea  of  procuring 
U  tiileriilion  iind  other  privdeges  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  "dissi- 
dt'iiln,"  who  were  of  the  Greek  church,  and  also  for  the  Lutheran  and 
other  ref(U'm('d  (Christians.  The  bitter  enmity  which  subsisted  between 
the  Itouiaii  eiitliolicH  and  the  dissidents,  kindled  the  flumes  of  a  fierce, 
bloody,  and  desolatini?  civil  war,  which  raged  during  the  years  17fi9,  1770 
and  1771 1  ill  the  midst  of  which,  the  miserable  Poles  were  visited  with 
llu)  pttmiileiiee,  which  swept  olTlwo  huiiilred  thousand  of  the  population. 
The  part  which  the  king  of  Poland  look  against  the  dissidents,  caused  a 
uoudpir.iey  to  be  formed  to  assassinate  hini,  in  November,  1771  ;  from 
which  alieiiipl  upon  his  life  he  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle.  Many  of  the 
uoiiHpiralors  lout  their  lives  by  the  bauds  of  the  executioners. 

Amou)i(  the  Poles  the  love  of  freedom  prevailed  without  the  spirit  of 
union,  A  kitiii^doiii  fertile  and  extensive  as  that  of  Poland,  torn  by  intes- 
tiiui  ciHiimolioiiN,  and  unprovided  with  the  means  of  self-defence,  prescnt- 
t'd  a  mimt  alluring  prospect  to  its  powerful  neighbours.  It  is  luu'dless  to 
llieiitioii  llie  frivol()U9  and  obscure  claims  set  up  by  the  three  parlitioiiiiii,' 
|iowern,  to  ihi!  terriluries  which  they  designed  to  a[)propria;e;  it  is  siifH- 
Cieiit  to  describe  tlui  (Miunlries  which  were  thus  forcil)ly  wrestcul.  The 
claiiiin  of  Au'Hiria  emnprehciided  the  sinUliern  parts  of  Little  Poland,  and 
the  wliide  of  Ked  lliissia,  with  Proculia.  The  royal  salt  mines  at  Wie- 
liiHki,  jlroehnia,  and  other  [jlaces  in  Little  Poland  wi^re  in  the  territory 
tliliH  hci/.imI.  Tlie  district  seized  upon  by  the  empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
whole  of  Polish  liivoiiia,  and  thai  part  of  Lithuiiiia  which  borders  on  the 
JiuitNiail  empire,  and  exleiuliiig  over  tliat  ducliy  even  lieyond  tlie  river 
Ilerehina.  The  king  of  Prussia  look  possi^ssion  of  all  the  western  parts 
af  I'oiiieiama,  Imiiiided  on  the  south  liy  the  river  N'etz,  together  with  tlio 
whole  of  i'olish  Prussia;  'he  cities  of  Danizic:  ;iiiil  Tliorn  only  excepted. 
An  llie;ie  cipiliiliieH  I'diiii  the  soulheni  shore.'?  of  the  RaMi",  ami  give  the 
cominaiiil  of  llu^  Visliihi,  they  wcire  higlily  imporhint  to  a  nionireli,  whose 
ilomiiiioiii,  before  this  acijuisliio!i,  euiild  not  furnish  a  capaeimis  harbour 
Tor  Hlii|ipiiig<     'I'lie  jMiliticiil  views  of  ilic  king  of  Prussia  thereby  became 
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iniicli  enlarged,  beinjr  directed  to  commercial  and  maritime  obji'cts.  The 
jniiabitaiits  of  tlie  countries  thus  disineiubered  were  required,  by  ihe  mani. 
festos,  to  take  oatiis  of  allejriance  and  fidelity  to  their  new  sovereigns, 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  estates.  The 
independent  .s{)irit  of  the  Polish  nobility  could  ill  brook  such  mandates; 
many  ciiose  rather  to  abandon  their  country  and  estates,  and  submit  to 
voluntary  exile ;  carrying  with  them  such  parts  of  their  property  as  the 
short  time  allotted  them  would  enable  them  to  collect.  The  contiscation 
of  these  estates  was  an  object  of  great  conseqnen(!e  to  each  sovereign  ;  it 
being  a  cruel  policy  constantly  practised  by  invaders  and  usurpers,  to  op 
press  and  ruin  liie  native  nobility,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  own  adher 
ents.     This  memorable  partition  took  place  in  September,  1772. 

The  king  of  Poland,  unable  to  make  opposition  to  these  violent  acts, 
was  induced  to  give  his  sanction  by  being  put  in  possession  of  a  rich  ter- 
ritory, which  was  rendered  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  besides  which  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  his  debts,  was  preseiiK'd  to  him, 
as  the  farther  price  for  this  his  sacrificre  of  duty  to  tyranny.  Still,  how 
ever,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  a  diet  was  called ;  the  members  of  which 
were  compelled  to  give  their  votes  to  ratify  the  alienation  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  this  change  of  gov- 
ernment, though  brought  about  without  any  colour  of  justice,  might,  after 
the  convulsions  caused  by  its  first  establishment  had  subsided,  tend  to  en- 
large the  sum  of  human  happiness  in  those  districts,  as  well  as  to  render 
the  country  more  wealthy  and  flourishing,  as  the  oppressions  of  Ihe  no- 
bility were  likely  to  be  greatly  restrained,  and  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry to  be  considerably  amended. 

A  new  constitution  was  settled  for  Poland  on  the  3d  of  May,  1791,  by 
which  the  Catholic  faith  was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  country, 
but  a  toleration  was  extended  to  all  religious  persuasions.  For  a  few 
years  Poland  appeared  to  flourish ;  and  that  part  of  it  which  was  left  to 
Stanislaus  was  greatly  benefitted  by  his  judicious  introduction  of  artisans 
from  France  and  other  countries,  under  whose  superintendence  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  country  were  carried  on  to  considerable  advantage.  But 
though  the  Poles  were  attached  to  their  king,  they  saw,  with  indignation 
and  distrust,  the  prospect  of  being  still  firtlusr  humbled  and  reduced  by 
the  three  self-elected  arbiters  of  a  nation's  fate.  The  French  revolution 
had  just  broken  out;  and  the  Uussian  empress,  fearing  the  efl^i'ct  of  such 
an  example  upon  a  warlike  people,  agreed  with  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
make  su';li  n(!w  division  of  the  Polish  territories  as  should  render  all  at- 
tempts fruiih'ss  which  tlu^y  might  make  to  recovcrtheir  iiidepciidcnce. 

Uelying  upon  the  prolection  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  hud  cngiiged  to 
prevent  llic  iiiierfi'rence  of  any  forfign  power  with  tlu;  internal  concerns 
of  Poland,  the  Poles  were  not  intimidated  at  tiie  hostile  preparations  o( 
" Wil- 

ey were 


Russia.     But  their  hopis   were  miserably  dis;ippoiiited.     Fredt 
liam,  when  appealed  to.  refused  to  es|)ouse  their  cause;  and   ll 


left  to  eii; 


ingle-handed  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  Russian  I'nipire. 


Catherine  iniincdi.itcly  inarciicd  an  army  into  Pol  ii  I  ;  and  Stanislaus 
raised  a  (Miiisidcrabh!  force,  which  w.is  placed  uiuU"-  the  coniniand  of  his 
nephew.  Prince  Josicph  I'oniatowski ;  but  tin;  Poli.slnnonarch,  desirous  of 
averting  the  miseries  of  war,  acceded  to  the  terms  of  Russia,  .iniiiilled  the 
new  consiitnlioii,  and  allowed  the  Russians  to  take  possession  of  his  cap- 
ital. This  oecmrreil  in  I'i'Xi.  II  iving  provcMl  so  far  fortunate,  Catlierine 
resolved  to  secure  her  dominion  over  Poland  by  still  more  weakeiiiog  its 
power;  and.  in  eonsetiiieiice,  agreed  upon  a  fnriher  |)ailili()n  "f  this  de- 
spoiled kiniidoiii.  in  conjunetion  with  llu!  king  of  Prussia,  vvlio  siezed  at. 
his  share  llie  eiiiej^  of  Tliin'n  and  D.mizic.  Amizeil  at  this  act  of  aggres- 
sive dnplieity,  and  dehnled  by  lh(?  ainliiguoiis  ansvvers  of  llie  Russian  am. 
hassadur,  the  confederates  of  Tarirovilz  uniied  the!  iialiini  to  rise  in  de- 
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Iciice  of  thn  integrity  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  call  was  obeyed  with  sin- 
gular alacrity.  The  Russian  forces  were  now  ordered  to  tu:t  in  concert 
with  those  of  Prussia  ;  and  the  courts  of  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  openly 
avowing  their  inieiilion  of  effecting  a  further  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
forcibly  obtained  the  silent  assent  of  the  diet  of  Grodno  to  this  iniquitous 
measure. 

The  indignation  of  the  Polish  patriots  was  now  raised  to  lis  highest 
pilch,  and  they  instantly  resolved  to  make  one  more  desperate  and  fina. 
effort  to  restore  the  freedom  of  their  country.  With  amazing  rapidity  a 
general  insurrection  was  organized,  and  as  the  king  had  lost  the  eonfi 
dence  of  the  nation  by  his  weakness,  the  troops  unanimously  placed  at 
their  head  the  celebrated  Count  ThadUeus  Kosciusko,  a  young  man  of 
high  birth  but  small  fortune,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  military  school 
at  Warsaw,  and  bad  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Washington,  in  the 
American  war  of  independence.  Madalinska,  a  Polish  general,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and,  in  con)unctlon  with  Kosciusko,  took  Cracow,  from 
which  city  they  issued  an  address  to  the  nation,  and  signed  an  act  de- 
claratory of  their  motives  and  intentions.  Kosciusko  was  then  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army  and  of  the  republic,  with  unlimited  power. 

The  first  operation  of  the  severe  contest  that  immediately  ensued 
proved  favourable  to  the  patriots,  who  routed  a  Russian  army  of  siiperioi 
force  near  Cracow,  and  expelled  them  from  Wilna.  Meanwhile  the  Rus 
sian  ambassador  compelled  Stanislaus  to  declare  the  insurgents  rebels 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  arsenals.  This  demand  drove  the  in- 
habitantsiodesperation  ;  they  flew  to  arms,  and  aftera  sanguinary  contest  ol 
forty-eight  hours,  the  Russians  were  driven  out  of  Warsaw  with  immense 
slaugliter;  and  preparations  were  hnmediately  made,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Kosciusko,  who  repaired  to  the  capital,  to  repel  any  future  attack. 

If  the  contest  had  hitherto  been  unequal,  it  was  now  rendered  inuch 
more  so.  Austria  entered  into  the  views  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  pow- 
ful  armies  advanced  on  every  side.  After  an  obstinate  battle  the  kinpj  of 
Prussia  defeated  Kosciusko,  took  possession  of  Cracow,  and  marched 
towards  Warsaw,  where  the  enraged  populace  had  committed  great  ex- 
cesses. His  offers  of  acconmodation  having  been  rejected,  he  laid  siege 
to  the  capital,  but  being  repulsed  in  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  entrenched 
camp  of  the  confederates,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  abandon  this 
enlerpnsp,  after  a  fruitless  siege  of  two  months.  During  the  time  these 
events  tonk  place  at  Warsaw,  the  Russians  under  Suwarrof  had  defeated 
Ih/^  Pules  at  IJrezesk,  and  (ieneral  t'erscn  was  endeavouring  to  unite  his 
foi.'es  with  tlii^  grand  Russian  army.  Kosciusko  hastened  to  prevent  this 
junction ;  hut  in  an  obstinate  battle  against  the  superior  forces  of  Persen, 
the  Poles  were  routed,  and  their  gallant  chief  having  been  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  was  hurried  ns  an  exile  to  the  dreary  regions  of  .Siberia. 
As  far,  hnw(>ver,  as  loss  of  liberty  and  expatriation  could  be  rendered  en- 
durable, it  was,  under  all  circumstances,  so  rendered  in  the  present  in- 
stance; more  than  ordinary  attention  having  been  paid  in  providing  him 
not  only  with  sniiiihle  apartments,  but  with  books,  drawing  materials,  &c. 
for  his  recreation  and  amusement;  an  indulgence  rarely  granted  to  Rus- 
sian captives. 

Deeiily  was  the  loss  of  their  beloved  Thaddeus  deplored  Viy  the  Poles  ; 
and  Ihoiish  it  did  not  wholly  break  the  spirit  of  the  p;itriots.  it  nevertheless 
proved  fatal  to  their  cause.  Suwarrof  advanced  without  opposition  under 
the  walls  of  Warsaw;  and  the  Polish  irenerals  took  post  in  the  snlnirbs  of 
Praga,  situate  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Vistula.  On  the  4t!i  of  Novein 
her,  17!)'),  tliey  were  vigorously  assaiilteil  by  Suwarrof,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  Tlie  contest  rased  above  eic;ht  hours;  but  it  tenninited 
in  the  inter  destrneiion  of  the  Polish  army,  whose  shattered  reinaiiis  re- 
tired into  the  city  of  Warsaw.    The  citizens  of  the  capital  surrendered  to 
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the  conqiicroi's,  who  piIla<jo(I  the  ciiy,  and  put  to  the  sword  neaily  thirty 
thoiisnnd  iiidividuuls,  spiiriiis'  iicithiT  agf  or  sox.  The  troops  iMideavour- 
cd  to  forci!  llieir  way  thnjiiiih  the  eiu-rny's  hues;  hut  nearly  the  whole  o( 
them  wcri^  cut  to  pieces.  I'olatid,  now  laid  prostrate,  wituessed  the  de- 
parture of  its  hist  king,  who,  suniiiioned  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  his  throne.  'I'he  final  partition  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  sove 
reigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  was  not  Imig  delayed.  A  pension 
was  settled  on  the  ex-king,  wlio  retired  first  to  (Irodiio;  but  on  the  death 
of  Catherine,  in  179G,  he  wi;iit  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  treated 
with  iniii-h  ri'speet  and  attention  by  tlie  emperor  Paul,  at  whose  (;ourt  he 
resided  till  his  death.  Fortiinalidy  for  Kosciusko,  and  ihe  Polish  patriots 
in  general,  t!io  new  emperor  looked  on  them  wild  more  than  a  pitying 
eye;  he  not  only  restored  the  former  to  lilierty,  but  made  him  the  most 
liberal  offers  to  remain  in  his  service  ;  they  were,  however,  respectfully 
declined  ;  and  the  heroic  chief,  after  spcuihng  some  little  time  in  Kngiaiid, 
went  to  America,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  and  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  chose  France  as  his  residence,  and  settled  near  Fontainehleau. 
All  the  Polish  patriots  in  the  Russian  prisons  were  released  by  the  empe- 
ror Paul,  and  those  who  hud  been  sent  to  Siberia,  of  whom  there  was  not 
less  than  twelve  thousand,  were  recalled.  But  many  of  the  bravest  Poles, 
who  had  fought  with  Kos(Musko,  making  their  escape,  entered  the  French 
service,  and  were  formed  into  separate  battalions,  distinguished  by  Bona- 
parte as  his  Polish  legions. 

When  the  emperor  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  1801,  his  eon 
duct  towards  the  Polos  was  not  less  liberal  than  that  of  Paul,  his  father, 
had  been.  Contrary  to  the  plan  pursued  by  the  otlu^r  two  powers,  he 
scrupled  not  to  bestow  high  offices  on  the  natives  of  the  (country,  and  pre- 
served to  them  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges.  Lithuania  (the  Riis 
sian  portion)  was  divided  into  eight  districts,  with  a  governor  over 
each,  but  all  these  governors  were  Lithuanian  nobles;  aiidmemliers  of  the 
diet  were  elected  by  the  people.  The  peasants  were  still  held  in  feudal 
bondage,  but  encouragement  was  given  to  many  plans  which  tended  to 
tlicir  improvement,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  Not  long  afier  Bo- 
naparte r  ached  the  imperial  dignity,  one  of  Iiis  favourite  schemes  was 
that  of  fri  ting  the  Poles  from  the  subjection  of  the  three  great  northern 
powers  and  availing  liimself  of  tin;  servicesof  that  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
of  whose  vi'.lour  and  [ihysical  ea|)abilities  he  had  ample  proofs  in  his  late 
campaigns.  He  accordingly  visited  Kosciusko,  who  was  still  residing 
near  Fontainebleau,  and  t  luleavoured  to  persuade  him  to  take  up  arms, 
once  more,  for  the  land  of  his  birth;  but  the  gallant  hero  perhaps  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  the  Ga'ac  emperor's  professions,  and  decliiiiHl  liis  over- 
tures; hut  though  Kosciusko  refused,  there  were  thousands  of  otiiers  who 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  Bonaparte  pursued  his  plan  of  e'onquest.  The 
event  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  fought  with  tlie  Prussians  in  ISOfi,  put  him  in  pos- 
session nf  Warsaw,  and  all  that  part  of  Poland  wiiu!;  had  beiMi  annexed 
to  Prussia  ;  this  territory  he  formed  i;ito  a  separate  slate,  whicii  he  ''ailed 
the  grand  ilucliy  of  Warsaw  ;  and,  uniting  it  to  Saxony,  he  gave  to  the 
king  of  tliat  country  the  additional  title  of  grand  duke  of  Warsaw. 

The  disnienibered  country,  which  now  (Ir.-t  received  internal  order  from 
foreign  hauls,  continued  In  this  i-oiidition  till  N'oveniher,  180(),  when  .Na- 
poleon's vietiries  led  the  emigrant  Poles,  under  Donibrowski,  to  Poseii 
and  Warsaw.  [Jy  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  .Inly  0,  1P()7,  ilie 
greater  ()  ut  of  the  Prussian  Polish  provii";iS  was  fornird  into  the  (hiijiy  of 
Warsaw,  \\hieh  received  a  Clcrinan  rider  in  tlic  king  of  Saxony,  an, I,  at 
the  same  tliiH'  u  ilh  the  rrencii  coilcaeonslilntion  similar  to  thi'  French,  by 
which  hoiidam-   was  aliojishcd.     Danlzic  was  to  have   been    a    reimblie 
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oonlilieiitH)  Nyxlntn,  which  dcitroved  all  tra<lc,  cxhanptoil  tliR  public  rrve- 
Iiiitirt;  Ki)  lliiit  I'dlaiul,  iiinici  all  its  naliiriil  wealth,  cxpcriciiccil  iIk;  fate  of 
Tmiliilii'i.  The  iiiwcRsiiy  "f  furnishing  troops  for  the  French  scrviei',  was 
BJMO  II  cheek  oil  (he  pios'pcrity  of  liic  new  slate,  and  aiinihihtted  all  that 
I'rilNHiii  hlld  eliV-'ied  at  fffeat  sacrifices.  Yet  the  woollen  and  cotton 
m'lliiif'ii'iiircK.  Ilmt  liad  grown  up  in  Posen  and  Urooiiiljerjr,  sustained 
theiiiHclvi'x.  'rhi!  (fovernincnt  of  the  ducliy  did  everythinsf  practicable 
Ulldei'  «lli'li  IlllfiiVoiilMbh;  circumstances.  'I'lie  war  beiween  France  and 
Austriii,  ill  iHil'i,  iiugmcMled,  indeed,  the  suffi^riiiyis  of  the  conniry.  butde- 
Vdlopcih  lo  III!  extraordinary  de^'reo,  the  military  enerj^ies  of  itie  people. 
Ulldcj'  ijic  eoiiiinanil  of  I'oniatowski  ami  French  ofliccrs,  the  Polish  troops 
rWiilh'il  till'  bent  troojisof  France  in  vah)ur.  They  advanced  lo  Crncow, 
mul  Ihd  iM'iicn  (if  Vienna  (Oct.  M,  180:j)  annexed  Western  (talicia  to  the 
tiuuhy  of  Wiiipaw,  which  had  hitherto  contained  thirly-iiiiie  thousand 
Bilimi't*  lililes,  with  'J,'2(H),00()  inhabitants;  so  thai  it  now  comprised  si.xty 
lliiiijNiiiliI  Nipiin'c  miles,  with  3,7--0,0()()  inhabitants,  and  furnished  a  well- 
tit|iiip|)cd  iiriliy  uf  sixty  thousand  men,  which  fought  in  Spam  with  great 
briiviij'j'. 

Miiiiliwhilo  Uilssla  assumed  the  administration  of  the  wlude  diudiy, 
Dillll/,li'i  Willi  lis  territory,  reverted  to  Russia,  and  the  congress  at  Vienna 
(III  Muy,  IHlfi)  decided  the  fate  of  the  country.— 1.  The  ciiy  of  Cracow, 
Willi  il«  leri'ltory,  was  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pniiili'iil  repillilic  1 — a.  The  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  with 
Itlii  t'ift'lo  of  Tiimapola,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of 
Viyiiim,  WHS  restored  to  Austria; — 3.  The  circles  of  (-ulm  and  Michelan, 
tho  t'lly  ol'  Tiiorii  and  its  territory,  the  department  of  Posen,  with  the  ex- 
liuptiiiii  of  ihe  circles  of  Powitz  and  Peysern,  and  part  of  the  department 
of  Kiiliw'li.  IIB  fur  as  the  Prnzna,  excluding  thecity  andcircleof  ihatname, 
wort'  I't'ili'd  III  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  Dantzic,  Thorn,  C^ulin,  and 
Miolielitll  Willi  West  Russia,  and  from  the  remainder  (ll.Ji'o  square 
lllih'B,  Willi  HJT.niHi  inhahitanis)  formed  the  grand  duchy  of  Posi;i,  and  ap- 
lioiiilcil  l'iiiii(.  RiHi/.ivil  governor.  All  the  rest  was  unitcil  with  the 
HilHiiinii  mpne,  under  the  name  of  the  "  kingdom  of  r(dand,"  but  with  a 
sopiinili-  adtiiiiiistratioii,  and  such  a  territorial  extent  as  the  Kiissian  ^tm■ 
pert.v  nlmuld  see  lit.  The  emperor  Alexander,  therefore,  assumed  the 
tulcof  1  *ii'  tind  king  of  I'oland,  and  received  homage  in  Warsaw. 

IViiws.l,  lliinigli  thus  divided,  preserved  its  name  and  language,  as  the 
tri'4lN^«  of  Vienna  secured  to  all  Poles  who  were  subjects  (jf  eilherof  the 
Uiri'ii  powers  mich  an  organization  as  tended  to  maintain  their  national 
♦•JUiliMii't'.  A  Polish  charter  was  accordingly  promnlgatei]  (November 
'.'7,  |w|6),  'I'lit!  goveinment  {if  the  country  was  to  be  vt;s!ed  in  a  native 
I'tili'i  Ui  lleiilenaiit  of  the  kincdoin,  unless  one  of  the  imperial  princes 
(should  be  iip|iiMiiled  viceroy.  This  was  rendered  nug.ilory  by  the  pres- 
('((en  (tf  ilio  tyriiimical  Constantine,  as  coinin;iiiiler-iii-chief.  lM|ualiiy  of 
rohljiilllS  st'Clg,  personal  security,  liberty  of  die  press,  the  entire  pus'ses- 
pi(U(H(f  till  tMuployments,  civil  and  miliiary,  m  the  country,  by  Poles,  were 
milUlltf  till'  pninil'^es  of  the  charter;  and  tlie>(!  rights  were  to  be  secureif 
ty  II  iiiilloilid  diet,  composed  of  two  cliambcrs.  But  these  pnunises  were 
k('(il  ((Illy  to  the  ear;  restrictions  on  the  ji  iss,  arbitrary  nnprisonnieiit, 
Bud  |i((((lsl((nfMils;  ill.-,;;',:;  ""'I  iiunnrs:  a  niDckerv  of  a  diet,  which  waa 
not  ((Ihiwed  lo  exercise  any  real  authority;  (he  violation  of  e\eiy  .micie 
i»f  lll(i  ehiirler  by  a  Russian  barbarian;  peculation  and  extoriion  practised 
by  ||i(t  idfiTior  olllcers  ;— these  were  some  of  the  features  of  the  Russian 
HOV(*r(l(l(i'(it  ofPohnid, 

<>((  lliK  death  of  Alexander  (December,  18-2.5)  and  the  accession  of 
Nieliobm,  i(  eongpiracy  broke  out  in  iUissia,  and,  on  pretence  that  it  ex- 
ie((di>ii  lo  Wiirauw,  several  hundred  persons  were  arrested  in  Poland,  a>;d 
a  CiJllllllisslud  conslilutcd,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  chariei,  to  ii,- 
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quire  into  tlie  affair.  The  only  discovpry  of  tliis  inqiiisitoriiil  tribiniiil  waa, 
that  secret  soeiuties  luid  existed  in  Poland  since  1821.  In  .May,  18-J3, 
Nicholas  was  crowned  at  Warsaw.  In  1828,  however,  a  secret  society 
had  been  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  the  oflicers  of  the 
army  to  the  cause  of  independence  ;  and  to  their  agency  is  the  insurrection 
of  1830  to  be  attributed.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  immediate- 
ly occasioned  by  a  sham  conspiracy  got  u|)  by  the  Russian  police,  who 
had  thus  induced  a  number  of  young  men  to  betray  themselves,  and 
crowded  the  prisons  with  their  victims.  Not  only  Polish  olTiccrs,  youth 
of  the  military  school,  and  students,  had  been  gained  over  to  the  cause  of 
the  patriots,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  and  the  chief  nobles,  were 
ready  to  cncnuriige  an  effort  to  save  themselves  from  what  they  now 
foresaw — i\u\  occupation  of  Poland  by  a  Russian  army,  and  the  marching 
of  the  Polish  troops  to  the  south  of  Europe.  Such  was  the  state  of  iliings 
when  the  insurrection  of  Warsaw  broke  out,  Nov.  I!),  18.'i0.  A  young 
odicer  entered  the  military  school,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  called 
the  youth  to  arms.  Tiiey  immediately  proceeded  to  Holvidure,  tlic  resi- 
dcMice  of  Constanline,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  his  person.  Tliey  were  joined,  on  the  way,  by  the  students  of  the 
university,  and  forced  tiieir  wiy  into  the  palace  ;  but  the  prince  was  con- 
cealed in  a  clothes-press,  by  a  servant,  until  he  could  make  his  escipe  by 
a  secret  door.  Another  pariy  of  cadets  and  slud(Miis  paraded  liie  streets, 
calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Polish  troops. 
The  arsenal  was  seized,  wilii  forty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  ihe  in- 
surrection became  general.  On  the  next  morning  forty  thousand  troops 
Bud  citizens  were  in  arms,  and  the  Russians  were  expelled  from  Warsaw. 

The  administrative  couni;d  was  summoned  to  preserve  order;  and,  to 
give  mor<'  inlhiencc  to  its  measures,  several  of  the  nu):it  distinguished 
Poles  were  invited  to  sit  with  it.  Meiisures  were  taken  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  guard,  anil  of  a  new  police  and  municipal  government. 
On  tlu!  .3(1  of  Diu'(,'mber,  the  prince  was  allowed  to  leave  the  neighbour- 
iiood  of  Warsaw,  wilh  three  regnnents  of  Russian  cavalry,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  Infantry,  witliout  opposition.  On  liie  5ih,  Cineral  (.'hlupicki  was 
proilalnu'd  dictator  till  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  which  was  convoked  for 
the  IHili.  Meanwhile  Nicholas  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  lie  de- 
clared that  110  concessions  could  be  made  lo  the  rebels ;  and,  on  thi-  2Jtli, 
another  addressed  to  the  Russians,  tidling  ttuMn  that  the  Poles  liad  dared 
lo  propose  coiulltions  to  their /fi,')7i»irt/c' master :  "(Jod,"  lie  adds,  "is  with 
us;  ;uid  In  a  single  battle  we  sbail  be  able  to  reduce  to  submission  these 
disturbirsof  ihe  peaiie."  .January  21,  the  Polish  diet,  wlilcii  had  been  open- 
ed on  ilie  Ifiih  of  l)eceiiiber,declared  the  absolute  Independenci' of  Poland, 
and  the  lerniination  of  the  linsslan  doininiiin ;  nnil  on  the  25tli  that  the 
PolLsli  throne  was  vacant.  Althoui;!!  Ibc  liiiiiicdiale  raiise  of  this  revolu- 
tion w:(s  the  severe  punlshmeiit  inllictcd  on  the  p(i|)ils  of  the  military 
aciidemy,  theris  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pnlcs  weri'  eiicniir.igeci  to  make  the 
utteinpt  by  the  success  that  hail  alleinled  the  Parisians  in  the  preceding 
July.  The  object  of  the  I'oIikIi  ri  vidnlioiiists,  liowcvir,  was  i  ul  to  with- 
draw theinsclves  (  nlinly  from  llie  authority  of  the  Rii>siaii  emperor,  but 
only  lo  maintain  the  privileges  that  were  (jnarantei.'d  to  them  at  the  con- 
gress of  Viniiia,  and  lo  get  ri;l  of  the  lyraiinou'i  viceroy.--lHp  of  the  grand- 
duke  ("oust. intiiie.  They  had  now,  however,  drawn  the  sword;  and  al- 
thoiiiih  two  commissioners  were  sent  to  .St.  I'etersliurg  to  endeavour 
to  ell)  I't  tin  arraiigeineiit.  the  emperor  refiisiMl  to  lislrn  to  them,  and 
denounced  the  revolted  P<d(S  as  traitors  to  whom  no  lenity  would  be 
nhtiwii. 

Marshal  DIebltseli,  who  )iad  so  successfully  eoinhuled  the  war  'ilh  the 
Turks,  entered  Pobiml  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  lie  advanced  as  far 
•kit  lliuciiy  of  Warsaw,  and  was  victorious  over  the  Poles  near  the  wall-  "i 
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their  capitnl,  February  25,  1831  (the  loss  of  the  Poles  is  stated  to  have 
(i.'cii  S.-OOO,  that  of  their  enemies  4.500i;  but  when  Prince  Radzivil  re- 
signed the  coininaiid,  on  the  'iStii.and  Skrzynecki,  then  only  a  colonel, 
was  appoiiiied  in  his  place,  the  Polish  cause  gained  strenjith.  'I'his 
brave  oiricer,  though  finally  unsu(!cessfu1,  like  the  heroic  Kosciusko, 
proved  that  lifMleserved  abetter  fate.  March  31,  he  was  victorious  over 
the  Russians  in  a  ni^ht  attack.  He  advanced  cautiously,  and,  favoured 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  re.-^hed  their  cantonments  without  beiiig  per- 
ceived. Tiie  advanced  guard  of  (Jeneral  Oeismar,  consisting  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  men,  was  first  attacked,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  ;  the 
Poles  took  four  thousand  prisoners  and  one  tiiousand  six  hinnlred  pieces 
of  cannon.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  attacked  General  Rosen,  who 
was  posted  with  twenty  thousand  men  at  Demhe  \vielski,  and  obliged 
him  to  retreat,  wiili  the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners  and  nine  pieces  of 
cannon.  Another  important  victory  was  gained  near  /elecliow,  when 
twelve  thousand  Russians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  with  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.  During  this  action,  the  Lithuanians  and  Volhynians, 
who  served  in  the  Russi;in  army,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Russians, 
and  materially  contributed  to  th(!  success  of  the  Poles.  The  peasants  in 
vurious  quarters  of  Poland  now  took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and  hasten- 
ed, with  whatever  weapons  they  could  obtain,  to  the  army.  Insurrections 
broke  out  in  Iiilhuania,  Volhynia,  Kowno.  Ukraine,  VVilna,  and  even  in 
ancient  Poland,  as  far  as  Smolensk.  On  the  other  hand,  (ieneril  Dwer- 
niclii,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  a  deinonstration  in  the  rear  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  who  had  been  victorious  over  them,  was  at  last  coiiiprlled  to 
(lass  into  the  .Vustrian  dominions,  where  he  surrender'^d  to  the  authori- 
ties of  that  country,  April  27,  with  .'JDOO  Poles.  The  aidoiir  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  still  coniiiiued,  ami  hopes  were  entertained  iiievery  country 
that  the  manly  resistance  of  ilie  Poles  would  induce  powerful  cabinets  to 
interfere;  but,  unfortunately,  Prussia  and  Austria,  being  in  possession  of 
a  part  of  iti(!  spoils  of  Poland,  did  all  in  their  jjower  to  pn  vent  inter- 
ference, while  Uritain  and  France  were  too  much  occupied  at  home  to 
render  essential  aid.  The  military  operations  were  now  prosecuted  with 
new  viaoiir,  anil  l\w  emperor,  who,  in  a  manifest'O  addressed  to  tin;  Rus- 
sians, bad  called  them  the  legitimate  masters  of  the  Poles,  was  ready  to 
make  every  sacrifice  to  regain  the  Polish  throne.  Their  fate  was  soon 
decideil.  After  two  days  lighting,  Warsaw  was  taken  by  the  Russians, 
(September,  lf^31);  the  ciniliscation  of  their  property  and  exile  to  Sibe- 
ria followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  though  many  found  an  asylum  in 
KiiHland,  and  other  coiintriis,  they  wereinosily  in  extreme  poverty,  and 
dependent  on  the  benevo.ence  of  those  who  pitied  their  hard  fate  while 
they  a<linired  their  jtatriotism.  Poland  w,is  soon  afterwards  incdiporated 
Willi  Rtissiii;  imd  althoiii{h  it  has  its  separate  diet  and  code  of  l;iv\s,  Rns. 
sian  troops  are  slationecl  in  till  the  principal  towns,  and  it  bears  every 
geinblaiice  In  other  respects  to  a  C(Mi(iiiered  country. 


Till]  [IISTORY  OF  SWir/FJlLAND. 

l''no.M  the  earliest  tinieg  this  country  has  been  no  lesd  celebrated  for  the 

"pint  of  freedom  whi(  h  animated  the  inhabitants,  than  fur  the  In  {lutitiil 
and  iiaertsiiinf  churacii  r  of  Its  scenery.     SiKuv-eaDped  inuuiilaiiis,  will' 
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fertile  rallies  and  peaceful  lakes  at  their  base,  are  here  seen  in  eonlrnst 
with  noble  forests,  luxiirJaiil  vineyanJs,  and  gUciers  of  almost  boun(lle;^s 
extent,  whose  crystal  |)jniiacles  tower  above  each  oilier  and  flash  their 
light  with  all  the"  bnlliaiicy  of  a  Mixnidi-y  sun.  lUu,  ni  alliidnifr  lo  the 
geographical  fcainn's  <>(  iSwil/.eil  ind,  wi!  must  not  forget  thai  our  [iresent 
business  is  more  particularly  devoted  to  lis  history. 

The  northern  and  southern  nations  of  Kurope  have  been  singularly  in- 
terniinyled  in  the  history  of  Helvetia,  whose  Alpine  walls  sclmii  iike  a 
barrier,  separating  Ihein  from  each  other.  'J'he  Konian  lei(ions,  indeed, 
conquered  the  (ianis,  Kha'tiaus  and  Aleiiianni,  in  ihc  forests  and  marshes; 
but  they  could  not  destroy  the  northern  spirit  <d'  'Vcedoii'.  'I'he  traces  oi 
its  ancient  subjugation  to  Konie  are  still  visible  ii,  the  Koinanic  language 
of  a  part  of  Switzerland.  Helvetia,  under  the  Uoinans,  had  a  Ihrnrishing 
trade,  wliK  h  covered  the  land  with  cities  and  villas;es  ;  and  Switzerland 
still  forms  the  connecting  link  between  iNorlbern  (ierinany.  the  Nether- 
lands and  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the  tithcr.  ik'Tore  the 
fall  of  the  Hoinan  empire  in  the  west,  the  northern  and  largest  part  o/ 
Switzerland,  occupied  by  the  Alemanni,  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Franks.  On  the  .lura  dwelt  the  Unrgnndians,  and  Kh.etia  was  under  the 
Ostrogoths.  Three  CJerman  natiinis,  therefore,  freed  the  coniiiry,  about 
A.  D.  450,  from  the  doininion  of  Iioine. 

Ciiristianity  had  already  been  introduced  into  Helvetia  from  Italy,  and  as 
early  as  the  fourth  cenuiry  there  weri;  Clirisuaii  churches  at  (ieiieva, 
Coire,  and  other  places.  The  Alemanni  and  Hurgundians  gave  their  laws 
ami  their  habits  to  the  Helvetians;  and  the  Aleinanni  occupied  ihc  greater 
part  of  the  country.  Kai-li  soldier  received  a  farm  ;  a  judgi',  or  ic'uigravc, 
was  set  ov(;r  one  hnndred  id' iliese  farms  (forniing  a  ceiii,  or  hundred) ; 
and  the  place  of  judgment,  where  he  settled  ail  qncstnuis  bciwccn  the 
free  citizens,  was  called  Atalhw.  Several  cents  lormcil  a  (Ian  (hence 
Thurgan,  Aargan.  &<•.),  the  judge  v(  wliiuh  was  styled  (oiini  {y,\;ii);  and 
the  ciHints  were  under  a  duke.  Tht^  great  irrnpiiun  of  barliaiiaiis  swept 
throu<.'li  the  peaceful  vallics  of  the  Alps,  and  Kinnan  civilization  disa|i. 
pcared.  Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  and  even  Huns,  settled  in  dilltreiit  pans 
of  the  country.  At  last,  the  French,  who  had  taken  possi  smoii  ol  ilic 
lands  of  the  conquered  Alemanni,  drove  the  Ostrogoths  over  the  Khainui 
nioimtams. 

In  6:i  I,  they  likewise  subjected  tin-  Ilnrgundians  ;  and  all  Switzerland 
became  a  portion  of  the  Fr.iiikisli  empire.  The  country,  bcwcvcr,  re- 
tained Its  ancient  cinistilutnin  ;  tlie  liimians  mihI  old  inhabitants  were  gov- 
erned by  Uoinaii,  the  Aliinainil  by  Aleiiiaiiic  laws  ;  and  laidi  ot  the  oilier 
nations  by  its  peculiar  code.  The  Clinslian  religion  was  restored  anew 
and  the  des(dal<'il  helds  were  •gam  bronglit  uiiiler  enliivaiioii.  On  the 
pariilioii  of  tlie  empire  of  the  [•  i^.nks  among  the  Merovingians,  Switzer- 
land was  divided  tielween  two  soviM'eigns  ;  one  riigned  over  Alemaniiian, 
and  (lie  other  over  I!nrguii<lian  Swiizerlaiid,  or  I.iitle  liurgundy.  I'epm 
reimiled  the  wlioli!  connliy,  and  (harlemagne  eiieimraged  the  arts  and 
sciences  III  llel\elia.  I  mler  his  feeble  sni'ccssors,  the  <-oniils  became 
more  aial  more  independent  of  the  royal  aiiilinrily,  and  liiiall\  ni;ide  the 
possessKUl  of  their /^iinv  here<lllary.  One  ol  tlieih  (l(iiili>||ih)  esl.ililislieil, 
m  HH8.  the  new  klMgiloin  of  liuiguaiiy,  belween  llie  Iteuss  ami  llie  Jan. 
Nine  years  |)rcvionsly.  Huso  bad  esiablislicil  Ihe  kingdom  of  Aries,  in  llie 
lerritory  between  ilie  .lura  and  the  Klione.  Thirty  jears  afterwards,  the 
two  liurgnndian  kiogdoms  were  iiinted.  The  iinnils  in  the  other  p.irt  of 
Switzerland  were  slill  noinin.illy  subject  to  (iennan  kings ;  but  they  con- 
dlicled  ihcmselves  as  princes,  assumed  the  n  ime  id'  llieir  casijes.imd  coin- 
pclled  the  tree  inhabitants  of  their  i,>rirM  lo  acknowledge  tliein  as  their 
lords.  Ih'iiee  arose  a  imillilnde  of  linlependent  and  cinnplie:itc(l  govern- 
ments, whose  cliiels  were   engaged  in  contiini.il   ii  mis  with  eat  li  other 
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War  was  the  business  of  the  nobles,  and  luinury  iho  fiito  of  the  people  in 
the  distracted  land.  The  emperor  Conrad,  tlnirtifortt,  gel  a  duko  over  the 
coiiiits  in  Alemannia  in  911.  Bui  the  ompurors  ol'llie  Haxtni  house  were 
the  first  who  compelled  the  dukes,  uomilt)  uml  hiftliups,  ill  Switzerland,  to 
respect  their  autlioiily. 

Afier  the  death  01°  Hodolph  III.,  the  (irth  iiDil  liiHt  king  of  Burgundy 
(1032),  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  reunited  Buruiliullitti  Switzerland  with 
Alemannia,  which  belonged  to  the  (jeniiail  ii|ll|ilr(\  But  under  Henry 
IV.,  grandson  of  Conrad  II.,  the  royal  imlliorlty  In  Hwil/iOrlaud  was  again 
overtlirown.  The  country  people  became  niurt*  NmHiro;  the  lends  amons 
the  nobility  flourished  ;  Geneva  and  LiiusimilH,  lilllOli({  the  Romanic,  and 
Zurich  and  Basle  amonnr  the  German  eilieii,  Imciuitn  thriving  lowiis.  The 
families  of  Sav  jy,  Kybnrg,  and  Hapsbiirg,  were  llio  tllost  powerful  among 
the  noble  families.  Many  nobles  went,  iibuut  tliJN  lliiie,  to  I'aleHtine;  and 
thus  the  country  was  delivered  from  their  oppri'NHloii.  After  the  death  of 
Berihold  v.,  lastdukeof  Zahringen,  in  I'.UH,  Aleiniiniiia  again  came  into 
possession  of  the  emperor.  His  heredimry  eslitlpg  In  llie  tiehllaiid  and  in 
Lilite  Burgundy,  passed  by  his  sister  Agnen,  to  llm  hoiioM  of  Ivyburg. 

From  this  time,  the  Hapsburgs  in  northern  Hclvt'llii,  niid  the  counts  of 
Savoy  in  the  souih-west,  grew  more  uml  moi'ti  powerful.  The  emperor 
appointed  some  nobleman  as  governor  of  eui'll  t'lly,  or  foinmunity,  which 
was  not  under  a  count,  to  collect  llie  publii*  ri'veiiiKS  and  to  punish  viola- 
tions of  the  public  peace.  The  (icmian  kiiiUH  were  no  longer  able  to  af- 
ford protection  ;  might  gave  right,  and  llie  lioldent  lieeaiiie  the  mightiest. 
Sever.d  inferior  lords,  and  several  pluces,  therefore,  hoiighl  Ihe  protection 
of  Hapsburg  or  Savoy.  Zurieh,  llinus  ll»H|e  nild  Sideiire,  the  districts  of 
Uri,  Schweilz  and  Um'erwalden,  gr,i{|nally  m'i|illi'e(llhe  ceigiicnrial  rights 
from  tlie  emperors  by  pnrchasi^  or  by  grant,  tttiil  iiNnuined  the  name  of 
imperial  cities  or  imperial  districts.  They  were  more  prosperous  and 
powerful  than  the  nobility,  who  lived  in  their  nolllary  eastles,  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  I^viiii  the  crusades,  by  proiiiolliig  eommerce,  im- 
proved the  alreadj;  flourishing  (1)11(11111111  of  the  elticR,  as  a  part  of  the 
troops,  arms,  provisions,  &c.,  were  transmillcil  to  Italy  ihroiigli  the  passes 
of  the  Alps.  The  crusaders  brought  back  new  inveiilioii'i  In  lliearls,  now 
kinds  uf  fruits,  &c.  Th(!  gold  and  silk  inaiiiil'iietnreN  of  (he  Italians  and 
eastern  nations  were  imitaled  in  Switzerliindi  relliicmenllodk  the  place 
of  rudeness,  and  poetry  became  the  favounle  iiiiiiheinent  of  the  nobles. 
The  ciiiec  now  formed  alliance  for  their  nintiml  proleellim  iiiiaiiHt  tlie  ra- 
pacity of  the  nobles,  and  demolished  many  eiixtleH  from  which  Ihey  exor- 
cised their  oppression  upon  the  peaceful  initrehniilH. 

At  tiie  end  of  the  tlurteenth  century,  Uiidiil|ili  of  llapriliurtr.  wiio,  in 
1201,  h;id  inherited  the  (states  of  his  iinch  llartiiiiiiin,  e(Miiil  uf  K\bnrg, 
beeaine  inor(!  powerful  than  the  uld  IuiiIh  iif  iliii  miii,  ,\h  Kintr  uiiil  imh- 
perorof  (tcrmany,  he  held  a  court  at  Helvetia  i  hill  lie  del  ii"l  alnise  his 
power  to  reduce  the  freemen  to  vassalage.  HIn  umbilidiiM  tuins,  how- 
ever, l{i)d(dph  and  Albert,  encroiiehed  upiui  Ihe  right <  of  Ihe  Swiss. 
Albert,  in  particular,  who  succeed( d  to  Hie  liiipKriiil  dignily  in  1  -"'«,  l>y  his 
tyranny  and  obstinacy  gave  rise  to  llie  llrst  eonl'eileriiey  of  the  Swi'^s  can- 
tons. On  tl:e  nijiht  of  Novi  nilier  7,  i;)il7,  Ihirly. three  luave  e'lunirvmcn 
met  at  Grutlin,  a  solitary  (iiol  on  llie  lake  of  l.nceine.  I'mst  of  Uri. 
Stanfl'.icher  of  Schweitz,  and  Mele'.hal  of  Underwiildeii,  nhic  the  h.iders 
on  this  occasion.  All  sw.  .  .,•  mainlitiii  Iheir  iiin  lent  iielcpeiidence. 
The  three  Waldstadte,  or  foreHt-iowns  (us  iheNc  eiiiilonM  were  called), 
aecordiiigly  rose,  deposed  the  Ansirim  goveinorK.  miil  desiroyed  the 
castles  limit  to  overawe  the  eoniilry.  Henry  VII.,  tlie  nueei'usor  ol 
Albert  on  the  German  ihnmi ,  condnned  lo  (h«  forenl  lowiis  the  rights 
of  which  Albert  had  endeavoiired  lo  rob  ihem.  The  h<iii<«e  of  Ansiria 
Btill  eoMiciided  obstinately  for  lis  lost  piivileuen.  Hut  the  warlike  smi'ii 
15 
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of  the  people  fostfiroil  n  l(iv(i  of  conquest  and  plunder,  and  mutual  hatred 
kindled  civil  wfifH  hntwimn  lU'i((lili"uring  cantons;  foreign  powers  sought 
the  aid  ofthn  confcd  .iiitcH  inllmir  contesis.  In  1424,  the  people  of  the 
Grey  Leagiui  eMtiibliuhiul  tln-ir  ind<  pcMidonce,  and  were  soon  after  joined 
by  those  of  the  othi<r  two  U•n^u<•l<. 

The  empuror  KrHfinrii'  III.  then  ridlrd  a  French  army  into  Switzerland 
to  protect  liiH  family  iSlatcH.  The  NwisH  ni;ide  a  second  Thermopyl*  of 
ttiP  church-yard  of  S(,  Jitcith  iit  Haole,  where  ICOOof  ihem  withstood 
20,000  French  under  tliti  dftiijiliin  Louis,  (August  26,  M44.)  They  next 
provoked  Charles  ihn  Hold  of  lliirKiindy,  who  marched  inti>  their  country, 
but  w.  defeated  at  Uraiisoii,  Miiricn,  or  Moral,  and  Nancy,  in  1477.  The 
confcdorates  theiUHi'lvtm  iispircd  to  conquest,  the  people  being  fired  by  the 
desire  of  plunder,  and  the  uoIiIhs  by  warlike  ambition.  In  1460,  they 
wrested  Tlmrga  from  Austria  i  and  from  1436  to  1450,  Zurich,  Schweilz 
and  lilarus  coniondcd  for  ToitBcnburd,  till  IJerne  decided  the  dispute  in 
favour  of  Schweilz,  Tlio  conlcdcraled  cantons  from  this  time  bore  the 
name  of  the  SwiHH  cohfcdorary  in  foreign  countries.  In  I'lSl,  Friburg 
and  Soleuro  enlereil  tliu  coiiftMlcracy.  The  emperor  Maximilian  I.  now 
determined  to  force  |Im<  Nwikh  Io  join  the  Suabian  league,  and  submit  to 
the  court  of  I  ho  imperml  cliiimber.  Hut  they  susprcted  Germany  on  ac- 
count of  Austria,  and  joined  the  (•riHims.  Ileii(;e  aiose  the  Suabian  war, 
whiirh  was  conciudi'd  iifler  the  Swiss  had  i^ained  six  victories  over  the 
Germ.'uiH,  by  the  pi-ace  of  llasle,  in  14!i'.».  Hasle,  Schaffhausen,  and  Ap- 
penzell,  were  iifliTWiiidn  ndiiiitted  iiilo  the  confederacy.  But  the  country 
and  people  were  ilmtiirlM'd  by  domestic  and  foreign  wars. 

In  lh(^  Miliineiie  war  of  |/<I'J,  the  Swiss  coiKjuered  the  Valtelii.e  and 
Chiaveniia,  mid  oblajned  from  Milan  the  Italian  hailliages,  which  form  at 
prcHeiil  the  caiilon  of  Tessiii.  They  fought  on  foreign  soil,  now  for,  now 
against,  Milan  ;  at  one  lime  for  France,  and  at  another  time  against  her, 
till  alter  the  gnat  bailie  of  Marigiiano,  gained  by  Francis  I.,  in  1515,  they 
concluded  a  perpilii.ij  peace  with  France  at  Friburg,  in  1516,  which  was 
followed,  in  \h'Jl,  by  tin'  (Irsl  formal  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  About 
this  time  the  work  of  the  reformation  began  in  Switzerland.  Zningliiis,  in 
15IH,  preaeiied  .iginiiHt  iiidiilgeiiees,  as  Luther  had  done  in  1517.  Kveii 
as  early  as  15lil,  Ih<  had  attacked  pilgrimages,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
Viig'ii  Miry,  and  in  1517,  with  the  knowh'dge  of  his  patron,  the  abbot  of 
FliiKiiMli'lii,  hcveral  iiiiiis  aliamloned  the  monastir-  life.  Ilis  removal  fniiii 
KiiiHii'deln  to  Ziirii'li,  III  I5Ih,  g^ive  him  courage  to  speak  more  openly, 
as  I. iillier  hail,  iiieiiiiwliile,  appeared  in  the  cause  of  reform.  Hut  when 
till'  priiiciplcH  of  till'  reronnalioii  were  dilfiised  through  Zurich,  HiTiie, 
.ScbalfliaUheii,  ilio<i<'  (by  the  labours  of  (Kcolampadius),  St.  (fall,  Muld- 
haiiseii,  mill  Itn'iMie,  ri'li|(ioiis  jealmisy  separated  the  refinnied  ami  the 
catholic  eantoiiN.  In  (>lanis,  Appenzell,  and  thetirisons,  the  people  wiie 
diviili-d  bi'tweeii  the  Iworiinressions,  Lui'enie,  (Jri,  Schweilz,  IJinlerwal- 
lien,  Ziig,  l''i'ihiirg,  Soleiirc,  iidlicred  Io  the  ancient  faith;  as  (lid  likewise 
the  Viiliiis  and  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  Fanaticism  kindled  a  civil  war 
The  Schweii/iTN  liiiriil  a  piotestaiit  jtreacher  'f  Zurich.  Two  Swiss 
arnni's,  nearly  .111,1)1111  niroii;;,  awaited  the  sixiial  for  civil  war,  when  a  belter 
spirit  suddenly  prevailed,  and  the  lirst  religious  peace  was  concluded 
III  l.V.'ll. 

It  waw  agreed  ihiil  the  inajority  of  voles  in  the  coinniunities  should 
dei'iilti  all  ipieNliiins  rdaliiiu  to  changes  of  fiitli  liiit  lint  rapid  iinigiess 
of  the  rerorinulioii  ;it<am  provitked  the  catholi  '  inns  to  war;  ainl  the 
.roiipM  of  Znrii'h  weri  routed  at  dippi  I  (l.MU),  where  Zuingluis  fell,  and 
at  tin  iiiolllitaiil  of  ZiiK.  After  the  second  public  peace,  tin'  calhulic  re- 
hgiiiii  was  rifiloreil  in  Suli'iirn  and  the  coniiiion  proviiKTS.  In  ilie  iiii'mii- 
ttiiii',  Savoy,  wliii'li  li.id  lonu  posscHsed  episcopal  and  seiuneurial  ni' .is 
ill  (iiaieva,  riiluced   Ihe  city  to  entire  Hubini»<iiiii.     Uiit  the  o|ipri's^;vi 
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manner  in  which  the  ducal  authority  was  exercised,  led  Geneva,  in  1525, 
to  join  Berne  and  Friburg.  The  duke  wiis  forced  to  yield.  Berne  and 
Geneva  concluded  the  perpetual  league  of  1531,  and  Bithc  gained  poses- 
sion  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  At  the  same  time,  the  rel'unned  doctrines 
were  propagated  from  Geneva  by  Calvin.  By  the  peace  of  Lausanne,  in 
15C4,  Savoy  first  reiiouiKied  her  claims  upon  the  Payj  de  Vaud,  and  was 
thus  driven  from  Helveti;i,  as  Neuburg  had  been  befoie.  About  this  time 
(1555),  Berne  and  Friburg  divided  between  themselvis  the  territories  of 
the  counts  of  Gruyere,  so  that,  in  all  Helvetia,  no  |reat  family  of  the 
ani'ieiit  nobles  retained  its  patrimonial  estates,  except  that  of  Henburg. 
The  Swiss,  however,  were  distracted  by  religious  and  political  controver- 
sies. Aristocracy  and  democrairy  struggled  for  the  superiority,  and  the 
intrigues  of  Spain  filled  the  people  of  the  Valteline  (Ifil7-->1)  with  a  spirit 
of  fanaticism.  In  foreign,  and  especially  in  the  French  service,  the 
Swiss  adopted  foreign  manners:  ihey  sold  iheir  blood  to  foreign  masters; 
and  the  ancient  Swiss  purity  and  simplicity  nuired  to  the  remote  vallies 
of  the  higher  Alps.  At  the  same  time,  the  connection  of  the  confederacy 
with  the  German  empire  became  less  and  less  i.lose,  while  the  cantons 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  their  rights  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  II. 
But  the  influence  of  France  soon  became  predominant,  and  Uoine  swayed 
the  minds  of  its  adherents  by  means  of  .Jesuit  colleges  at  Lucerne  and 
Friburg;  and  particularly  through  the  papal  nuncio  at  Lu'ierne.  In  the 
thirty  years'  war,  the  confederates  maintained  a  prudent  neutrality;  and, 
by  the  peace  of  Wtvstphalia  (1(!18),  the  complete  separation  of  Swimer- 
land  from  tlie  (ierii.an  empire  was  at  length  tiolemnly  acki">wl(!(lged. 

In  16f;,3,  France  renewed  her  alliance  witli  the  Swiss,  and  asserted  that 
they  had  no  right  to  form  aliiam-es  with  other  powers.  Tlie  eonquerit  of 
the  Ffanc'ie  Comte,  in  1674,  and  the  siege  of  Rheinfeld,  in  107-,  by  llio 
French,  'ogelher  with  the  erection  of  the  fortress  of  Huiiiiii;en,  in  17f!D, 
excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  Swiss.  They,  however,  happily  ni.iiii- 
tained  their  neutrality,  even  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Mur- 
ing the  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France,  to  whom  they  readily 
gave  an  asylum  and  pecuniary  aid,  they  paid  as  little  regard  lo  ilie  re- 
moiisirances  of  Louis,  who  viewed  the  reformers  as  rebels,  as  he  diil  to 
the  intercessimi  of  the  protestant  Swiss  (•iintons  in  favour  ol  their  breth- 
ren in  the  faith.  The  Swiss  had  little  inlliience  ni  foreign  polities  during 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  and,  until  towards  its  close,  they  sufTered  IiIiIb 
from  foreign  interferenr-e.  This  tranquillity,  which,  however,  was  olieii 
interupted  by  internal  dissensions,  was  alike  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
coininerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  and  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 
In  almost  every  department  of  liiiinan  knowledge,  the  Swiss  of  the  eigli- 
teenth  century,  both  at  hoineand  abroad,  acquired  distinguisherl  reputation, 
as  the  names  of  Haller,  Bonnet,  Bernouli,  .1.  .1.  Rousseiiu,  Laviiter,  Bod- 
mer,  Breitinger,  (Jesstier,  Sulzer,  Hirzel,  Fuseli,  Hotiiiiger,  John  von 
Miiller,  Pestalozzi,  and  many  others,  bear  witness. 

Th(!  people  of  the  democratic  cantmis  enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited 
freedom,  and  took  a  large  share  in  the  alTairs  of  government.  Those 
places  which  were  under  ih(!  general  protection  o,  the  whole  eonfederaey, 
were  not  hurihened  by  excessive  taxes;  they  en,oy('d  a  high  degree  t'lf 
civil  freedom,  and  numerous  municipal  rights.  The  larger  cantons,  as 
Heme  and  Zurich,  in  which  the  governmeni  was  administered  by  the  cap- 
itals, or  by  a  body  I'f  citiiens,  who  enjoyed  m.iny  peculiar  (irivili'gi-s, 
were  also  in  a  tloiirljii;!!}'  condition.  There  were  no  opfiressive  tiixis; 
but  almost  everywhere  the  government  was  conseientiinislv  idiidueied; 
the  administration  of  justice  was  cheap  and  simple,  and  henevdient  ins  i 
tulions  were  numerous.  Nolhwithstmidlng  all  these  nivour  ilde  cireuni 
Itances,  internal  dissensi  )ns  still  c(>iitiniied,  and  new  tnnililes  arose  ii 
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1790,  which  shook  the  political  fabric;  blood  was  often  spilf,  and  punisn- 
ment  rendered  necessary. 

Although  the  Swiss  had  at  first  firmly  maintained  their  neutrality  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  French  power  and  ntrigue  gradually 
deprived  them  of  their  former  constitution;  and,  after  incorporating  several 
portions  of  Switzerland  with  the  French  and  Cisalpine  republics,  the 
French  converted  the  Swiss  confederacy  into  the  Helvetic  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  under  an  executive  directory  of  five  persons.  The  legis- 
lative power  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a  great  council,  to  which 
each  of  the  fourteen  cantons  elected  twelve  members.  It  was  in  vain 
that  some  of  the  democratic  cantons  attempted  to  prevent  this  revolution. 
They  were  speedily  overpowered.  But  the  weak  and  corrupt  men  who 
were  raised  to  power,  soon  made  the  new  offices  contemptible.  Aloys 
Reding,  a  man  of  enterprising  spirit,  whose  family  were  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  formed  the  plan  of  overthrowing  the  central 
government.  Underwalden,  Schweilz,  Zurich,  (JIarus,  Appenzell,  and  the 
Grisons  wished  to  restore  the  federal  constitution  ;  and  lleding  imagined 
that  Bonaparte  himself,  who  had  just  withdrawn  the  French  troops  from 
Switzerland,  would  favour  his  plan.  The  smaller  cantons,  in  their  diet 
at  Schweitz  (August  6, 1802),  declared  that  they  would  not  accept  the 
constitution  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  that  they  preferred  a 
federal  government.  The  consequence  was  a  civil  wai.  Zurich  was 
besieged  to  no  purpose  by  the  troops  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  against 
whom  its  gales  were  shut.  Rodolph  von  Rrlach  and  (icneral  Auf  der 
Maur,  at  the  head  of  the  insurc''nt9,  occupied  Berne  and  Friburg.  The 
Helvetic  government  retired  to  I^ausanne.  Aloys  Reding  now  summoned 
a  general  assembly,  which  v.  as  held  at  Schweitz,  September  27.  Thren 
days  after,  the  first  consul  of  France  offered  to  the  cantons  his  mediation; 
but  the  small  cantons,  guided  by  Reding  and  Hirzel  of  Zurich,  persevered 
in  their  opposition.  Twelve  thousand  French  troops  enlered  Switzer- 
land, under  Ney,  and  the  diet  separated.  Reding  and  Hirzil  were  im- 
prisoned. In  December,  both  panics  sent  deputies  of  the  eighteen  can- 
tons to  Paris,  to  whom  Bonaparte  transmitted  by  Barthi'-lemy,  Fouchd, 
and  Hoderer,  the  act  of  mediation  of  February  19,  180,3,  restoring  the 
cantonal  system,  but  granting  freedom  to  the  former  subjects  of  the 
cantons. 

The  cantons  were  now  nineteen  in  number: — Aargau,  Appenzell,  Basle, 
Berne,  Friburg,  Olarus,  Grisons,  Lucerne,  St.  <;all,  Schaffhausen, 
Sch'.-'nitz.  Soleure,  Tcssin,  Thurgan,  Underwalden,  Uri,  Pays  dc  Vaud, 
Zug,  and  Zurich.  The  republic  of  Valais  was  changed  by  a  dpcrec  of 
Napoleon,  in  IHIO,  inlet  n  French  department:  and  as  early  as  1800,  he 
granted  Neufchatel  (which  had  been  ceded  to  him  hy  Prussia,  out  which 
was  undertlic  protection  of  Switzerland),  to  General  Brrthier,  as  a  sover- 
eign principality.  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  "  inediaior  of  Switzer- 
land ;  and  the  military  service  required  of  the  Swiss  became  oppressive. 
They  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  continenlnl  system,  and  the  cinton  ol 
Tessin  was  garrisoned  hy  French  troo|)s.  In  1818,  when  the  theatre  ol 
war  approached  Switzerland,  France  pcrmitli'd  the  Swiss  to  maiiilain  theit 
neutrality ;  but  the  allies  e.\|)res8ecl  themselves  ;iiiibii;uously,  and  large 
armies  were  soon  marching  through  the  country,  in  various  directions,  to 
France.  Their  arrival  excited  a  fermentation  in  many  quarters.  The  act 
of  mediation  was  annulled,  December  29,  181 H,  at  Zurich,  and  several 
cantons,  of  which  Berne  was  the  flrst,  laboured  to  revive  their  old  con- 
stitutions. Through  the  influence  of  the  allied  monarehs,  the  cantons 
were  finally  prevailed  en  to  assemble  a  general  rouni'il;  but  revolution* 
and  counter-revolutions  agitated  several  of  thi;  cantons.  A  dirt  was  at 
length  assembled  at  Zurich,  and  in^w  articles  of  C()nfeder.ition  were 
agreed  upon  hy  tiieeanlons,  September  IHlh,   1811.    'i'liey  resembled 
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the  old  federal  pact  in  many  respects.  This  confeJeraey  wim  a«kin)w. 
Jedocd  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  The  bishopric  of  Ua»i«,  wIlU  Hiyiiiio, 
was  "iveii  to  the  canton  of  Berne,  excepting  the  district  of  UirHOuk.  whioll 
fei:  to  Basle,  and  a  small  portion  which  fell  to  Neufehaloj.  The  foriiior 
relations  of  the  latter  place  to  Prussia  were  restored,  mid,  with  0«nt)Vtt 
and  the  Valais,  it  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  cantuiiN,  llltikInK 
their  number  twenty-two.  ,       .        , 

August  7,  1615,  the  compact  of  Zurich  was  publicly  utid  «i)I(Jimily 
adopted,  after  the  deputies  of  the  confederacy  at  Vi.?iina  had  givoii  ill  Ihull 
accession  to  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  so  far  us  tliuy  rt'liUtiil  ta 
Switzerland.     Soon  after,  Switzerland  became   a  inemhui  of  tint  holy 
alliance.     But  the  political  slate  of  the  Swiss  cantons  as  setlltul  l»y  lliu 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  jealously  watched  by  the  holy  Hlliiiiii'K,  «iivoril© 
to  much  disaffection  in  the  great  body  of  tlie  people,     la  thiM  uliilo  of 
things,  the  general  demand  for  reform,  in  the  electoral  assoiulilion  of  Ttmsln 
(one  of  the  small  cantons),  compelled  the  council,  June,  18.10,  lo  yitdil  to 
the  public  voice,  and  estaljlish  a  system  of  direct  elections,  iiiul  of  |ilili' 
licity  of  proceedings  in  the  great  council,  and  to  giiaiaiiHio  the  liliti'ty  of 
the  press,  and  the  iiiviohibility  of  persons,  as  parts  of  the  eoii-.liHilioii, 
This  event,  and  the  French  revolution  of  July,  IrtlJO,  set  the  exitiiiplit  for 
general  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     In  the  new  ciiiitoim,  the 
popular  demands  were  generally  so  readily  complied  with  iim  to  |)r«v«iit 
any  serious  disturbances,  and  the  democratic  cantons  took  liiinlly  iiliy 
part  in  the  troubles ;  but  in  the  old  aristocratic  cantons,  the  op|iiiHitioii  WU8 
stronger  and  more  systematic.     Still,  as  many  of  the  towiiV-peoplu  were 
favourah      to  rnore",)opular  iiistilntioiis,  the  governments,  even  in  llicie 
canton'      jiierally  yielded,  with  little  opposition,  to  liio  vvi*i||iiM  of  the 
citizen.5 ;  and  in  Friburg,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  Schalflmunuii,  the  ru- 
vision  of  the  constitution,  the  abolition  of   privileges,  the  exiuimioii  of 
the  right  of  election,  abolition  of  censorship  of  the  press,  &»!.,  wwro 
among  the  concessions  to  popular  rights.     In  Busle  alone,  wlittro  the 
peasantry  are  more  ignorant  and  rude  than  in  the  other  ciiiiloiis,  tliii  In- 
surgents were  not  satisfied  with  the  concessions ;  and  ii  Neeoiid  iiiHur* 
rection,  in  the  summer  of  1831,  was  not  put  down  without  lilood«liud. 
The  ordinary  session  of  the  diet  took  place  at  Lucerne,  .luly  1,  lN;il,itii(l 
the  common  concerns  of  the  confederacy,  both  in  its  foieiyn  itiid  doiiiiia* 
tic  relations,  were  found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  coiidilioii.     But  lowiird* 
the  close  of  1831,  the  canton  of  Neufchatel  was  disturbed  hy  I'lniiiuN  u( 
some  portions  of  the  population,  who  renounced  the  authority  of  PiuhhIu. 
and  demanded  a  new  constitution.    The  insurgents  were  put  dowiii  iiiiii 
from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  nothing  to  disturli  llm  ueiitirtti 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  although  some  ebullitions  of  iiutiuiiitl  I'l  eliiig 
were  apparent  on  two  or  three  particular  occasions. 

In  conseqence  of  the  revolutions  that  had  taken  place  in  I'tttiiiid,  linr 
many,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  a  number  of  refugees  from  llnitiii  I'oiiiilrlos 
found  an  asylum  in  Switzerland,  where  they  were  received  willi  klliiliiims, 
and  public  subscriptions  made  for  their  support.  In  lo'M,  u  I'liimiiler- 
able  body  of  these  emigrants  formed  a  conspiracy  aguiiisl  ilin  Niiidiiiluil 
government,  and  invaded  Savoy,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  an  iiixiirreetloii 
there.  But  in  this  attempt  they  were  foiled,  and  driven  liiiek  Willi  eut^ 
si'ierable  loss.  The  governments  of  Surdinia,  I'russia,  ui'.i  AiiNti'iii  lierO' 
upon  demanded  their  expulsion  from  Switzerland  ;  but  liie  Nwimm,  though 
greatly  annoyed  at  having  been  drawn  into  a  quarrel  lli.0U|(li  liie  niililiii't 
of  those  whimi  they  had  generously  protected,  re  .ned  to  einiiply  with 
the  demand,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  tliu'  ui»>y  should  not  iii  liituru 
harbour  uiiv  foreigners  detected  in  belonging  '>'  secret  soeietiim,  or  eon. 
ceriied  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  other  couiiiries.  In  order,  then  fore,  to 
appease  the  offended  powers,  and  at  the   same  time  lo  ki  ep  luiili  Willi 
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those  individuals  who  now  relied  on  their  protection,  an  arrangement  was 
effected  with  the  king  of  the  French  for  granting  tiiem  passports  to  pass 
through  his  dominions,  on  'heir  route  to  America,  or  any  other  ciniiitry  to 
which  they  chose  to  resort.  Another  instance  occurred  in  1838,  on  the 
return  of  prince  Louis  Bonaparte  from  America,  whiiiier  he  had  beea 
sent  about  two  years  before  foi  attempting  to  raise  a  rebellion  at  Sirasburg. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  he  made  choice  of  Switzerland  for  his  residence, 
and  possessed  an  estate  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau.  The  proximity  of 
Switzerland  lo  France  was,  however,  a  reason  for  Louis  Pliiljppe  to  de- 
mand his  expulsion,  which  being  refused  by  the  Swiss,  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  a  war  between  them  and  the  Frencii,  had  not  Louis  vol- 
untarily departed  for  Kngland,  and  tiiereby  prevented  a  rupture  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  Swiss  independence. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ITALY. 


This  delightful  region  of  Europe,  as  celebrated  for  its  genial  cliniaie, 
as  for  being  the  seal  of  that  mighty  empire  which  of  old  gave  laws  to  the 
world ;  this  classic  land,  where  all  that  is  noble  in  an  and  science  have 
fiourislied  ;  though  shorn  of  its  former  glories,  still  claims  the  traveller's 
homage  and  the  attention  of  the  historian.  Before  Rmne  had  absorbed 
all  the  vital  power  of  Italy,  ibis  counlry  was  thickly  inlmbited,  and  for 
the  most  part,  by  civilized  nations.  In  the  north  of  Italy  ahnie,  which 
offered  the  longest  resistance  to  the  Hotnans,  dwelt  the  (Janls.  Farilier 
south,  on  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber,  a  iiiimber  of  small  tribes,  such  us  the 
Etrusci,  the  Samnites,  and  Latins,  endeavoured  to  (ind  safely  by  forniing 
confederacies.  Less  closely  united,  and  often  IkisiiIc  to  each  other,  were 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Lower  Italy,  called  Magna  (frecia- 

Italy,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Italy.  The  first  division  conipnliended  all  the  slates  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Po;  the  second  extended  between  the  former  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  which  formed  the  third.  At  present,  it  is  divided 
into  the  following  indepiMident  stales,  winch  are  not  cipiiiiccted  with  each 
other  by  any  political  tie  ; — 1.  The  kiiigdoin  of  Sarilini.i ;  ','.  L:)mbiiidy, 
or  Austrian  Italy  (including  iNIilan,  and  Venice):  :i.  the  duchy  of  I'iirMia; 
4.  the  duchy  of  Modena  (including  .Mas>a) ;  •').  the  yraiid  (lucliy  of  Tus- 
cany; 6.  the  duchy  of  Liicca;  7.  the  republic  of  San  Marino;  H.  the 
Papal  dominions;  9,  ihe  kingdom  of  .\a|iles,  or  the  two  Sicilies.  Halia 
did  not  become  the  general  name  of  this  eoniitry  until  the  age  of  An;>us- 
tus.  It  hiid  been  early  imperfectly  known  to  the  t.'ncks  initler  the  n.iine 
of  Ileiperia.  Aitsonia,  Saturnia,  ■,uu\  (Enolrin,  vm  also  iiaines  applied 
by  them  to  the  southern  part,  with  which  alnue  ihe_\  >>  i  le  at  first  accjuiiinied. 
The  name  Ilnlia  was  at  first  merely  a  partial  name  for  .he  southern  ex- 
tremity, until  It  was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  country. 

The  modern  history  of  Italy  begins  with  the  fall  of  tin-  western  empire. 
Romulus  Augustus,  its  hist  fijeble  emperor,  was  dethroned  by  his  (ler- 
man  guards.  Odoacer,  their  leader,  assumed  the  title  of  /iini^'  of  liuty, 
r»nd  thus  this  counlry  was  sejiarated  from  the  Koman  empire.  Knt  this 
valiant  barbarian  could  not  commmiieate  a  spirit  of  iiidependenee  and 
energy  to  the  degenerate  Italians  ;  nothing  but  aiiialganiation  w.th  a  peepl< 
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til  ,1  Sialo  of  iiiiti;ri!  ooulil  v.iTtu:i  iheir  rLgciicniiidii.  Such  a  |.eopl«  already 
Htood  (Ml  lint  frontiers  of  Italy.  'I'lieodorip,  kiiiir  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in- 
utigiiltid  hy  Zeiio,  finpfiror  of  the  Kiist,  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Odoa- 
ccr,  in  '!!»;),  imd  reduced  all  Italy.  His  Goths  spread  from  the  Alps  to 
Sicily.  In  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic  alone,  some  fugitives,  who  had 
flod  from  llie  devastations  of  Attila,  maintained  their  freedom.  Tlieodo- 
ric,  who  e(Hiihined  the  vigour  of  the  north  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
Hoiilh,  it*  jii'^ily  termed  the  Great-  But  the  energy  of  his  people  soon 
yielded  lii  Uoinan  corruption.  Totila,  for  ten  years,  contested  in  vain  the 
iihliO'*!  completed  conquest  with  the  military  skill  of  Helisarius.  He  fell 
in  liiillle  in  .'i.VJ;  after  which  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  eastern  empire, 
iimler  !in  exarch,  who  resided  at  Ravenna.  But  the  first  exarch,  Narses, 
filink  miller  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  his  successor  neg- 
lected I  he  defence  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  country  was  then 
liiviided  hy  the  Lomhards,  who,  under  Alhoin,  their  chief  or  king,  con- 
tjiieri  (I  the  territory  which  afterwards  received  its  name  from  them. 

Till!  liliiKdom  of  the  Lomhards  included  Upper  Italy,  Tuscany,  and 
Uiiiltriii.  Alhoin  tilso  created  the  duchy  of  Benevenlo,  in  Lower  Italy, 
with  which  ho  invested  Zotto.  The  whole  of  Loinbardian  Italy  was 
divided  into  tliirty  great  fiefs,  under  dukes,  counts,  &c.,  which  soon  became 
liereditiiry.  'I'ogeiher  with  the  new  kingdom,  the  confederation  of  the 
fiiKitivcK  ill  the  lagoons  still  subsisted  in  undisturbed  freedom.  The 
iMlaiiilcM,  by  tin;  election  of  their  first  doge,  Anafesto,  in  G97,  establislied 
a  Cdiilr.d  government,  and  the  republic  of  Venice  was  founded.  Ravenna, 
tint  Heal  of  the  exarch,  with  Komagiia,  the  Pentapolis,  or  tiie  five  inari- 
time  eitlcN  (Itiniini,  I'isaro,  Fano,  Sunigaglia,  and  Aiicona),an(l  aini(i»tall 
the  coiiHtH  of  Lower  Italy,  where  Ainalfi  and  Gaeta  had  dukes  of  their 
own,  of  the  (Jrei'k  nation,  remained  unconquered,  together  wiiii  S.cily 
and  the  i  apiliil,  Rome,  which  was  governed  by  a  patrician  in  the  name 
of  lh(^  (Miiperor.  The  slight  dependence  on  tiie  court  of  Byzantiuin  dis- 
nppeitred  nlinost  entirely  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  wiien 
lii'o,  the  Iciinrlan,  exasperated  the  orthodox  Italians  by  his  attack  of 
iiiiaKcH.  The  cities  expelled  his  officers,  and  chose  consuls  and  a  sniate, 
ftH  in  iincient  tunes.  Rome  acknowledged,  not  indeed  the  power,  but  a 
eerliiiii  piilerniil  authority  of  its  bishops,  even  in  secular  alfairs,  in  conse- 
(jlU'iice  of  the  respect  which  their  Indiiiess  procured  them.  The  p()j)es, 
ill  llieir  elforts  to  defend  the  freedom  of  Rome  against  the  Lmnbards, 
forHiikcii  hy  the  conrt  of  liyzantiuni,  generally  had  recourse  to  the  Frank- 
inh  kliii^H. 

In  ciiiisidcriilion  of  the  aid  expected  against  king  Astolphus,  pope  Ste- 

()lieii  III.,  Ill  y.').'),  not  only  anointed  Pepin,  who,  in  the  precedini;  year, 
md  lieeii  iinuli^  king  of  the  Franks,  with  the  approbation  of  pope  Zacha- 
riiix,  hilt  with  the  assent  of  the  municipality  of  Rome,  appointed  hiin  patri- 
ciiiii,  HM  the  iiii|)erial  goveriiur  had  hitherto  been  denoiniiiated.  t'harle- 
niiiKiie  made  war  upon  Desiderius,  the  king  of  the  Lonibaiils,  in  delVnce 
of  the  Roman  church,  took  him  prisoner  in  his  capital,  Pavia,  uniud  his 
«tlilpii'e  with  the  Frankish  monarchy,  and  eventually  gave  Italy  a  king  in 
liJN  Non  I'epin.  lUil  Ins  attempts  against  the  duchy  of  Benevenlo.  ilie  in- 
depeiiileiiee  of  which  was  maintained  by  duke  Arichis,  against  the  rcpiib- 
licN  III  Lower  Italy,  where  Naples,  Ainalfii,  and  Guela,  in  particular,  had 
become  rich  by  navigation  and  (;oinmercc,  were  unsuccessful.  The  ex- 
arcliale,  wilh  the  five  cities,  had  already  been  presented  to  llie  pope  by 
I'epin,  in  7.'')'l,  and  ('harlemagne  confirmed  the  gift ;  l)ut  the  secular  .-iupie- 
«nacy  of  (lie  popes  was  notcmnplcied  until  the  poiitilicatt  jf  Iniioceiit  III., 
about  llie  year  I'JOn.  Their  rank,  however,  ammig  the  ecclesiasiics  of 
lilt!  wcNl,  and  iIk;  temporal  power  now  acquired,  gave  them  an  asceiniency 
ver  Ihe  clergy  ,nid  laity  in  Kiirope,  which  iliev  f.iiled  not  to  improve  until 
iicy  were  acknowledged  as  tiie  infallible  heads  of  the  church. 
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Leo  111.  bestowed  on  the  king  of  the  Franks,  on  Christmas  day,  a.  o. 
800,  the  imperial  crown  of  tiie  west,  whicli  needed  a  Charlemagne  to  raise 
it  from  nothing.  But  dislike  to  the  Franks,  whose  conquest  was  looked 
upon  as  a  new  invasion  of  barbarians,  united  the  free  cities,  Rome  ex- 
cepted, more  closely  to  the  eastern  empire.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Charlemagne,  Frankish  Italy  was  given  to  his  grandson  Bernard  ;  who, 
however,  having  attempted  to  become  independent  of  his  uncle,  Louis  the 
Debonnaire,  was  deprived  of  the  crown,  and  had  his  eyes  torn  out.  Italy 
now  remained  a  constituent  part  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  till  the  piirii- 
tio«  of  Verdun,  which  took  place  in  843  ;  when  it  was  allotted,  with  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  what  was  afterward  called  Lorraine,  to  Lothaire  I., 
eldest  son  of  Louis.  Lothaire  left  the  government  to  his  son  Louis  II., 
the  most  estimable  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  Carlovingian  line.  After 
his  death,  in  875,  Italy  became  the  apple  of  discord  to  the  vfhole  family. 
Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  first  took  possession  of  it ;  and  after  Ins 
death  Carioman,  king  of  Bavaria;  who  was  succeeded,  in  880,  hy  his 
brother  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of  Suabia,  who  united  the  whole  m(Miar(-hy 
of  the  Franks  for  the  last  time.  His  dethronement,  in  887,  was  the  epofh  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war  in  Italy.  Berengarius,  duke  of  Friuli.  and  Gnido, 
duke  of  Spoleto  (besides  the  marquis  of  Ivrea,  the  only  ones  remainn)g 
of  the  thirty  great  vassals)  disputed  the  crown  between  them.  (luido  was 
crowned  king  and  emperor,  and  after  his  death  (894)  his  son  Lambert. 
Arnold,  the  Carlovingian  king  of  the  Germans,  enforced  his  claims  to  the 
royal  and  imperial  crown  of  Italy  (896)  hut,  like  most  of  his  successors, 
was  able  to  maintain  them  only  during  his  residence  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  Lambert  and  Arnold,  Louis,  kin;,'  of  Lower  Burgmvly, 
became  the  competitor  of  Berengarius  1. ;  and  this  bold  and  noble  prince, 
although  crowned  king  in  894,  and  emperor  in  895,  did  not  enjoy  quit-t  till 
he  had  expelled  the  emperor  Louis  III.,  and  vanquished  another  com|)el- 
itor,  Rodolph,  of  Upper  Burgundy  ;  he  was  even  then  unable,  on  acc(mnt 
of  the  feeble  condition  of  the  state,  to  defend  the  kingdom  effectively 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Hungarians.  After  the  assas- 
sination of  Berengarius,  in  924,  Kodolph  II.  reluiquished  his  claims  to 
Hugh,  count  of  Provence,  in  exchange  for  that  country.  Hugh  sought 
to  strengthen  the  insecure  throne  of  Italy  by  a  bloody  tyranny.  His 
nephew,  Berengarius,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  fled  from  his  snares  U>  Oiho  the 
Great,  of  Germany,  assembled  an  army  of  fugitives,  and  returned  and  over- 
threw Hugh  in  945,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lothaire.  Berengarius 
became  his  first  counsellor.  But,  after  the  death  of  Lothaire,  in  9.50, 
(poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  Berengarius,)  the  latter  wished  to  compel  his 
widow — tile  beautiful  Adelaide — contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  marry  his 
son.  Escaping  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  consigned  her,  she  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Cauossa,  where  she  was  hesieged  by  Berengarius 
IL  She  now  applied  for  aid  to  Otlio  I.,  king  of  Germany,  who  passed  the 
Alps,  liberated  her,  conquered  Pavia,  became  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards, and  married  Adelaide.  To  a  prompt  submission,  and  the  cession 
of  Friuli,  (the  key  of  Italy,)  which  Oiho  gave  to  his  brother  Henry,  Ueren- 
garius  was  indebted  for  permission  to  reign  as  the  vassal  of  Otiio.  Bui 
the  nobles  of  Italy,  preferring  new  complaints  a;;aiiist  him,  ten  years  after, 
Otho  returned  in  961,  deposed  him,  and  led  him  prisoner  to  Uamberg;  and, 
after  having  been  himself  crowned  king  of  Italy  with  the  iron  crown,  in 
961,  united  this  kingdom  with  the  German.  Oiho  gave  the  great  imperial 
fiefs  to  Germans,  and  granted  to  the  Italian  cnties  privileges  that  were  the 
foundation  of  a  free  constituiinn,  for  which  they  soon  became  ripe. 

The  growing  wealth  of  the  papal  court,  owing  to  the  inunificeiice  of  the 
French  kings,  which  had  promoted  their  influence  on  the  government,  so 
beneficial  under  Leo  IV.,  and  popes  of  a  similar  cliMracter,  became, 
\hrough  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  court,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  first 
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cause  of  its  decline.  The  clergy  and  the  people  elected  the  popes  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  consuls  and  a  few  patricians.  Alberic  of  Cainenno, 
and  his  son  Octavian,  were  absolute  masters  of  Rome,  and  the  latter  was 
pope,  under  the  name  of  John  XII.,  when  twenty  years  of  age.  Olho  the 
Great,  whom  he  had  crowned  emperor  in  Rome,  in  962,  deposed  him  and 
chose  Leo  VIII.  in  his  stead;  but  the  people,  jealous  of  their  right  of 
election,  chose  Benedict  V.  From  this  time,  the  popes,  instead  of  ruling 
the  people  of  Rome,  became  dependent  upon  them.  In  Lower  Italy,  the 
republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi,  still  defended  their  independence 
against  the  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  with  the  more  ease,  since  the 
duchy  had  been  divided,  in  839,  between  Siconolphus  of  .Salerno  and  Ra- 
delghisius  of  Benevento,  and  subsequently  among  a  great  number;  and 
since,  with  the  dukes,  they  had  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  .Saracens,  who 
had  been  previously  invited  over  from  Sicily  by  both  parlies  (about  830) 
as  auxiliaries  against  each  other,  but  who  had  settled  and  maintained 
themselves  in  Apulia.  The  emperors  Louis  II.  and  Basilius  Macedo  had, 
with  combined  forces,  broken  the  power  of  the  Mussulmans  ;  the  former 
was,  nevertheless,  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Lower  Italy,  but  the 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  gained  a  firmer  footing,  and  formed,  of  the  regions 
taken  from  the  Saracens,  a  separate  province,  called  the  Thema  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  which  continued  under  their  dominion,  thougii  without  prejudice  to 
the  liberty  of  the  republics,  upward  of  a  hundred  years,  being  governed  by 
a  captam,  or  governor-general,  at  Bari.  Olho  the  Great  himself  did  not 
succeed  in  driving  ihem  altogether  from  Italy.  The  marriage  of  his  son, 
Olho  U.,  with  the  Greek  princess  Theophania,  put  an  end  to  his  exertions 
for  this  purpose,  as  did  the  unfortunate  battle  at  Basentello,  to  the  similar 
attempts  renewed  by  Olho  II-  (980.) 

In  opposition  to  ihe  designs  of  the  count  of  Tusculum,  who  wished  to 
supplant  the  absent  emperor  at  Rome,  a  noble  Roman,  the  consul  Crescen- 
tius,  in  980,  attempted  to  govern  Rome  under  the  semblance  of  her  ancient 
libeity.  Olho  11.,  king  since  973,  occupied  with  his  projects  of  conquest 
in  Lower  Italy,  did  not  interfere  with  this  administration,  which  became 
formidable  to  the  vicious  popes  Boniface  VII.  and  John  XV.  But  when 
Otho  III.,  who  had  reigned  in  Germany  since  983,  raised  his  kinsman 
Gregory  V.  to  the  popedom,  Crescentius  caused  Ihe  latter  to  be  expelled, 
■»d  John  XVI.,  a  Greek,  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  He  also  endeav- 
oured to  place  Rome  again  under  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Olho,  however,  reinstated  Gregory,  besieged  Crescentius  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  took  him  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded, 
with  twelve  other  noble  Romans,  a.  d.  998.  But  the  Romans  again  threw 
offtheir  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  and  yielded  only  to  force.  On  the 
death  of  Oiho  HI.  (1002)  the  Italians  considered  their  connection  with 
the  German  empire  as  dissolved.  Harduin,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  was  elected 
king,  and  crowned  at  Pavia.  This  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  Milan,  the 
enemy  of  Pavia,  to  declare  for  Henry  II.  of  Germany.  A  civil  war  en- 
sued, in  which  every  city,  relying  on  its  walls,  look  a  greater  or  less  part. 
Henry  was  chosen  king  of  Italy  by  the  nobles  assembled  in  Pavia;  but 
disturbances  arose,  in  which  a  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  (a. 
n.  1004.)  Not  till  after  Harduin's  death,  which  occurred  in  1015,  was 
Henry  recognized  as  king  by  all  Lombardv.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Conrad  11.  At  a  diet  held  at  Roncaglia,  near  Placenza,  in  1037,  Conrad 
made  the  fiefs  hereditary  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  and  endea- 
voured to  give  stability  and  tranquility  to  the  state,  but  without  success. 
The  cities,  which  were  daily  becoming  more  powerful,  and  the  bishops, 
were  engaged  m  continual  quarreis  wiih  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  with 
their  vassals,  which  could  not  be  repressed. 

Republican  Rome,  under  the  influence  of  the  family  of  Crescentius 
could  be  reduced  to  obedience  neither  by  Henry  II.  and  Conrad  II..  nor 
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b}'  tliu  popt'S.  VVlit'ii  Iliiiry  III.,  tin;  son  iiiid  suct-tssor  of  Conrad,  en- 
tered Italy  in  1040,  he  foiiiid  three  popes  in  Rome,  allof  wlioin  luMlcpo.-ed, 
appointed  in  their  stead  Clement  11.,  and  ever  after  tilled  the  papal  chiiir, 
by  his  own  authority,  with  virtuous  German  ecclesiastics.  This  reform 
gave  the  popes  new  consequence,  which  afterward  became  fatal  to  liis 
successor.  Henry  died  in  1056.  During  the  nmiority  of  his  son,  Henry 
IV,,  the  policy  of  the  popes,  directed  by  Hildebrand  (afterward  Gregory 
VI 1.)  succeeded  in  creatnig  an  opposition,  which  soon  became  formidable 
to  the  secular  power.  Tiie  Normans  also  contributed  to  tiiis  result.  As 
early  as  1016,  warriors  from  Normandy  had  established  themselves  in 
Calabria  and  Apulia.  Allies,  sometimes  of  the  Lombards,  sometimes  ol 
the  republics,  sometimes  of  the  Greeks  against  each  other  and  againsi 
the  Saracens,  they  constantly  becaine  more  powerful  by  petty  wars. 
The  great  preparation  of  Leo  IX.  for  their  expulsion  terminated  in  his 
defeat  and  capture.  (1053.)  On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  IL  united  with 
the  Norman  princes,  and,  in  1059,  invested  Robert  Guiscard  with  all  the 
territories  conquered  by  him  in  Lower  Italy.  From  that  time,  the  pope, 
in  his  contlicts  with  the  imperial  power,  relied  on  the  support  of  his  faith- 
ful vassal,  the  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  to  which  Sicily  was  soon 
added.  While  the  small  states  of  the  south  were  thus  united  into  one 
large  one,  the  kingdom  in  the  north  was  dissolved  into  smaller  states. 
The  Lombard  cities  were  laying  the  foundation  of  their  future  importance. 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pi.sa  were  already  powerful. 

In  the  small  republics  of  the  north  of  Italy,  the  government  was,  in 
most  cases,  divided  between  the  consuls,  the  lesser  council,  the  great 
council,  and  the  popular  assembly.  Petty  feuds  developed  their  youthful 
energies.  Su(;h  were  those  that  terminated  with  the  destruction  of  Lodi 
by  Jlilaii,  in  1111,  and  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Como,  by  the  forces  of  all 
the  Lombard  cities,  which  lasted  from  1118  to  1128.  The  subjugation  of 
this  city  rendered  Milan  the  first  power  in  Lomhardy,  and  most  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  were  her  allies.  Others  formed  a  counter  alliance 
with  her  antagonist,  I'avia.  Disputes  between  Milan  and  Cremona  were 
the  occasion  of  the  first  war  between  the  two  unions  (ll'J9)  to  which  the 
contest  of  Lothaire  II.  and  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  for  the  crown,  soon 
gave  another  direction.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Ghibelines  (favourers 
of  the  emperor)  and  the  Guelfs  (the  adherents  of  the  family  of  Guelfs,  and 
in  general  the  party  of  the  popes.) 

in  Rome  the  love  of  liberty,  restrained  by  Gregory  VII.,  rose  in  pro- 
portion as  his  successors  ruled  wiih  less  energy.  The  schisms  between 
(Jelasius  II.  and  (Jregory  VIII.,  Imiocent  11.  and  Anacletus  II.,  renewed 
the  hopes  of  the  Romans.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  formerly  proscribed  for 
his  violent  attaciks  against  the  luxury  of  the  clergy  in  that  century,  was 
their  leader.  After  eight  years,  Adrian  IV.  succeeded  in  eli'ecting  his 
execution.  Frederic  I.,  of  Hohenstaufen  (called  barbarossa)  crossed  the 
Alps  six  times,  in  order  to  defend  his  possessions  in  Italy  against  the 
republicanism  of  the  Lombard  cities.  Kmbracing  the  cause  of  Pavia,  as 
the  weaker,  he  devastated  the  territory  of  Milan,  destroyed  Tortona,  and 
was  crowned  in  Pavia  and  Rome.  In  1158,  he  reduced  Milan,  demolished 
the  fortifications  of  Placenza,  and  held  a  diet  at  Roncaglia,  where  he  ex- 
tended the  imperial  prerogatives  conformably  with  the  Justinian  code, 
gave  the  cities  chief  magistrates,  and  proclaimed  a  general  peace.  His 
vigour  having  excited  a  new  rebellion,  he  reduced  Cremona  to  ashes, 
compelled  Milan  to  submission,  and,  having  driven  out  the  inhabitants, 
demolished  the  fortifications. 

When  the  emperor  entered  Italy  in  1163,  without  an  army,  the  cities 
concluded  a  union  lor  niainiaining  their  freedom,  which,  in  1107,  was  con- 
vened into  the  Lombard  confederacy.  The  confederates  restored  Milan, 
and  to  hold  in  check  the  Ghibeline  city  of  Pavia,  built  a  new  city,  called, 
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III  liiiiHilll'  iif  till!  pope,  Alessandria.  Neitlicr  Frederic's  governor,  Chris- 
(liilli  iil'i'lilii<>linp  or  iMt-ntz,  nor  lie  hiiiLseir,  could  effect  anytliing  against 
tilt'  ctiiilVdci'icy ;  llic  former  failed  before  Ancona,  with  all  the  power  of 
Uliihr-linc  'I'liNciiny  ;  and  the  latter  before  Alessandria.  He  was  also  do 
fdiili'd  liy  Miluii,  at  Legnano,  in  117(i.  He  then  concluded  a  concordat 
ullh  AIi'XuikIit  111.,  and  a  truce  with  the  cities  at  Venice,  and  a  peace, 
wllii'li  niU'Uic  (I  llicir  independence,  at  Constantinople  (1 1S3.)  Tiierepub- 
licN  ft'liiliit'il  till'  podesli'i  (foreign  noblemen,  now  elected  by  tb'jinsclves) 
BH  Ulilu''''  "lid  generals.  As  formerly,  all  were  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty 
ilinl  lilli'liliiuci!  Ill  the  emperor.  But,  instead  of  strengthening  their  li  ague 
into  II  pi'l'iniiiii'nl  confederacy  (the  only  safety  for  Italy,)  they  were  soon 
tiplll  llilo  new  faclions,  when  the  designs  of  ihe  Hoiienstaufeu  or,  the 
lIn'oiiiMi!' Hnily  drew  Frederic  Mud  Henry  VI.  from  Lombardy.  During 
tlin  lliilHM'lly  of  Frederic  II.,  and  the  disputes  for  the  succession  to  the 
OtM'iiiiiii  lliroui',  Innocent  III.,  who  was  Frederic's  guardian,  s'icceeded  in 
re-t'NUilili(ililn(j;  the  secular  authority  of  the  holy  sne  in  Rome,  iiidtliesur- 
riiiiiidlii({  I'oiinlry,  and  in  enforcing  its  claims  to  .,>e  donatii.  's  of  Cliarl*'- 
llliiuilt'  mid  Matilda.  He  also  brought  over  almost  all  Tuscany,  ex.C'  [)i 
Vwi,  to  the  tmrty  of  the  Guelfs.  A  blind  hereditary  hatred,  rather  Hiu.i 
II  /luil  for  llie  cause,  inspired  the  parties ;  for  when  Otho  IV.  as' i.iu^eu 
till'  liiipiMliil  throne,  (lie  (iuelfs  became  his  party,  and  the  Ghibclin.  i  tiie 
po|ii''N  (  bill  (lie  reversion  of  the  imperial  throne  to  the  h  ise  of  Holien- 
Itiiliri'llt  ill  Ihi'  person  of  Frederic  II.,  soon  restored  the  i  i-:!  -  I  relations. 

Ill  Florence,  this  party  spirit  gave  pretence  to  thedisp.'tesc'  theliuon- 
(li'lliioilil  ami  Doiiati  with  the  Uberti  and  Amadei,  originating  in  private 
cmiKim  (  itiiil  most  cities  were  thus  internally  divided  into  Gnelfs  and  Ghi- 
bolillt'N.  'I'lie  Giiclf  cities  of  Lombardy  renewed  the  Lombard  confeder- 
acy, III  lyjll,  The  Dominican,  John  of  Vicenza,  attacked  these  civil 
Wiir«  I  mill  the  assembly  at  Paquara  seemed  to  crown  his  exertions  with 
SIH'cimH ;  but  his  attempt  to  obtain  secular  power  in  Vicenza  occasioned 
hii*  fiilli  Alter  the  emperor  had  returned  from  bis  crusade,  in  IJ30,  he 
Wiini'd  wiir,  with  varying  success,  against  the  cities  and  against  (jrcgory 
IX.,  Iiccilit'ss  of  the  excommunication;  while  Fzzelin  da  Romano,  under 
tilt'  prcli'iu'c  of  favouring  the  Ghibelines,  established,  by  every  kind  of 
viiili'iii'c,  Ills  own  power  in  Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  the  iieighbour- 
lliioil,  The  plan  of  Gregory  IX.  to  depose  Frederic,  was  successfully 
exta'iitttd  by  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  (laiS.)  Tiiis  com- 
pli'li'ly  Wi'iikt'iicd  the  (Jbibeliiie  party,  which  was  already  nearly  under 
lllhii'ifiiy  the  iiitrigiies  of  the  mendicant  orders.  The  Uiilognese  united 
till  tlin  t'ilicN  of  Italy  in  a  Guelf  league,  ;'l.  in  the  battle  of  the  Paiiaro,  in 
lyill,  took  Fii'.iii:^  prisoner,  whom  they  "  'vv  released.  In  the  Trevisan 
Miil'k  iiloiic,  the  Gliibeliiies  possessed  i:.i  nspremacy,  by  means  of  Kzze- 
lili,  till  he  fell  before  a  crusade  of  ail  tlie  Guelfs  against  him,  in  1255. 
Hut  llicm'  contests  were  fatal  to  liberty  ;  the  house  Delia  Scahi  followed 
llml  of  Itoiiiaiio  in  the  dominion  ;  auu  Milan  itself,  with  a  great  part  of 
IiOlillmrdy,  found  masters  in  the  house  of  Delia  Torre.  Tyrants  every- 
wlicfti  iifimi'i  the  inariliine  repuMics,  and  the  republic  of  Tuscany  alone 
I'oiiiitliiitd  free. 

Al'li'i'  ("liarles  I.  of  Anjou  had  become,  oy  the  favour  of  the  pope,  king 
of  NilpIcK,  HiMialor  of  Rome,  papal  vicar  of  Tuscany,  and  had  directed  his 
miihllloii  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  (a  policy  in  wiiicli  bis  successors  perse- 
V(<l't'd,)  the  names  of  (iuelfs  and  (ihibelines  acquired  a  new  signification. 
Till'  former  denoted  the  friends,  the  latter  the  enemies  of  the  French. 
To  lllt'Pic  fiictioiis  were  added,  in  the  republics,  the  panics  of  the  nobility 
illid  (lie  people,  the  latter  of  which  was  almost  universally  victorious. 
Till)  lioiiCBl  I'Xe'.tioiis  of  (Gregory  X.  (who  died  lOTG)  to  establish  peace 
wtTM  of  no  avui. ;  those  of  Ni  ;olas  III.,  who  feannl  the  preponderance  of 
l-llitrli'i,  were  inorv  ellicient ;  but  Martin  IV.,  servilely  devoted  to  Charles 
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destroyed  everything  which  liad  been  eflected,  and  perse cutod  the  Ghibe- 
lines  wiih  new  animosity.  A  different  interest — that  of  trade  and  navi- 
gatioii— impelled  the  niHritime  repuhlics  to  mutual  wars.  Tlie  (lenoese 
assisted  iMichael  Palit-ologus,  in  12(!1,  to  recover  (-'oiistantiuople  from  the 
Venetians,  and  received  in  return  Chios;  at  Meloria,  they  anmhih'ted  ihe 
navy  of  the  Pisans,  and  completed  their  dominion  of  the  sea  by  a  victory 
over  the  Venetians  at  Curzola,  which  took  place  in  12!)8.  Florence  ren- 
dered  its  democracy  complete  by  the  punishment  of  all  the  nobles,  and 
streiiyihened  the  (hiclf  parly  by  wise  measures;  but  a  new  schism  soon 
divided  the  Guelfs  in  Florence  and  all  Tuscany  into  two  factions — the 
Nen  (HIack)  and  Bianchi  (White).  The  latter  were  almost  all  expelled 
by  the  intrigues  of  Uoniface  V  111.,  and  joined  the  Ghibelines.  In  Lom- 
bardy,  freedom  seemed  to  have  expired,  when  the  people,  weary  of  the 
everlasting  feuds  of  their  tyrants,  rose  in  most  of  the  cities,  and  expelled 
them. 

Henry  VII.,  the  first  emperor  who  had  appeared  in  Italy  for  sixty  years 
(l.'iKI)  restored  the  princes  to  their  cities,  and  found  general  .submission 
to  his  rcquisitiims,  peace  among  the  parties,  and  homage  to  the  empire. 
Florence  alone  undertook  the  glorious  part  which  she  so  nobly  sustained 
for  two  centuries,  as  the  (juardian  of  Italian  freedom;  she  chose  Kobert 
of  Naples,  the  i-nemy  of  Henry,  her  protector  for  five  years,  and  remained 
free  while  the  other  parts  of  the  lungdom  were  divided  into  factions  and 
destroyed  by  intestine  wars.  In  1330,  John,  king  of  Uohemia,  suddenly 
entered  Italy.  Invjied  by  the  iiihabiiants  of  llrescia,  favcnired  by  the 
pope,  elecled  lord  of  Lucca,  everywhere  acting  the  part  of  a  mediator  and 
peacemaker,  he  could  have  succeedi'd  in  establishing  the  power  at  which 
he  aimed,  had  he  not  been  oppoised  by  the  Florentines.  On  lii>  second 
expedition  to  Italy,  in  13.'].'),  Az/o  Visitonti,  Mastiiio  della  Scala,  ;ind  Ko- 
bert (if  Naples,  united  against  him  and  his  ally,  the  papal  legate,  Uertrand 
of  I'luel,  who  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  Uologna.  After  the  downfall  of 
both,  in  i:i34,  when  the  Pepoli  began  to  rule  in  Uologna,  iMastino  della 
Scala  became  master  of  half  I.ombardy.  Florence  led  the  o|)position 
against  liiin,  and  excited  a  war  of  the  league,  in  which  it  gained  nothing 
but  the  srcuiity  of  lis  liberty. 

In  Koine,  Cola  Hienzi,  in  1347,  sought  t(<  restore  order  and  tranquility  ; 
he  wa>  appointed  irit)une  of  the  people,  but  was  forced,  after  seven  months, 
to  yield  to  the  inibllity.  Having  returned,  after  seven  years  of  b.mish- 
inent,  Willi  the  legate^'ardinal  Alboriio/.e,  he  ruled  again  a  short  time,  and 
at  length  was  murdered  in  an  insurrection.  'J'be  (ienoese,  tired  of  the 
perpetual  (li>puies  of  the  (Jhib(  line  Spiiiolas  and  Dorias  with  the  (>ueU 
Oiiriniali:!  and  Fiesihi,  banished  all  these  families  in  133!),  and  inadi^  Simon 
Hocani'gra  tlnir  first  doge.  In  1347  Italy  sufferi'il  by  a  terrible  famine, 
and  a  siill  more  terrible  pestdenee  in  the  year  following,  which  swept 
away  two-thirds  of  Ihe  population.  No  less  terriiile  was  the  s(M)urge  of  the 
bamle  (It.iiKJitu),  or  large  companies  of  soldiers  who,  after  <'very  peace, 
eoniiiiuci  the  war  on  tlnir  own  account,  ravaging  the  whole  country  with 
fire  and  sword. 

Pope  Innocent  VI.  succeeded  in  ct)iiq'.i;Tiiig  the  whole  of  the  slates  of 
the  church,  by  means  of  the  cardinal  legate,  Kgidius  Alborno/.e(i::.')4-G0)i 
but,  rrdiiced  to  extremities  by  the  opiiressions  of  Ihe  legates,  and  encour- 
aged by  Florence,  the  conquered  eiticvi  revolted  in  1375.  Tlii'  cruelties 
of  canlmal  Robert,  of  Geneva,  (afterward  ('lenient  VH.,)  and  of  his  hand 
of  soldiers  from  ilri'tiigne,  produi-ed  only  a  partial  subjugation;  and  the 
great  b(  hism,  the  freedom  of  these  eilics,  or  rather  the  power  of  their 
petty  tyrants,  was  fully  eiMinrined.  Tlnr  Visconii,  meanwhile,  persisting 
m  llieir  srhemes  of  conquest,  arrayed  IIk!  whide  strenglh  of  Italy  in  oppo- 
sition lo  tliem,  and  caused  the  old  factions  of  Guelfs  and  (ihllirli,neH  soon 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  impeiuling  danger,     (ieiioa  submitted  to  John  Via 
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eoiiti,  who  liad  purchased  Rologna  from  the  Pepoli  in  1350  :  but  his  enter- 
prise an^ainst  Tuscany  faileu  through  the  resistance  of  ihe  con(  ^derated 
Tuscan  republics.  Another  league  against  bun  was  conclude  1  by  the 
Veiiitians  with  the  peity  tyrants  of  Lombardy.  But  the  union  o  the  Flo- 
rentines with  the  Visconti  against  the  papal  legates,  continued  'ut  a  short 
time.  In  Florence,  the  (iiielfs  were  divided  into  Ihe  parties  of  the  Kicci 
and  the  Albizzi.  The  sedition  of  Ihe  Oioinpi,  to  which  this  gave  rise,  was 
quelled  by  Michael  di  Lando,  who  had  been  elected  gonfaloniere  by  ilicin- 
«elves,  in  a  way  no  less  manly  than  diiiinterested.  The  Veneliaiis,  irri- 
tated with  Carrara,  on  account  of  the  assistance  he  had  given  the  (ieiioese 
in  the  war  at  Chiozza  in  1379,  looked  quietly  on  while  John  (ialeazzo 
Visconti  deprived  the  Delia  Scala  and  Carrara  of  their  possessions;  and 
Florence  alone  assisted  Ihe  unfortunate  princes.  Francis  Carrara  made 
himself  afjain  master  of  Padua,  in  13U0,  and  maintained  his  advantages 
(ill  he  sunk  under  the  enmity  of  the  Venetians  (in  1400),  who,  cliaiiging 
their  policy,  became  henceforth, instead  of  the  opponents,  the  rivals  of  ihe 
nmbiiious  views  of  the  \  sconti. 

In  KfO.'j,  John  (iaioazzo  obtained  from  ihc  emperor  Wenceslaus  tlii!  in. 
veslitiire  of  .Milan  as  a  tliichy,  purchased  I'isa  (which  his  natural  son  (Ja- 
l)riel  bargained  away  lo  Florence,  1405),  from  the  tyrant  Gerard  of  Ap- 
piano  (who  reserved  only  the  principality  o(  Pioinbino),  and  subjugated 
Sienna,  Perugia,  and  Hologna;  so  that  Florence,  fearfully  menaced,  alone 
stood  against  him  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  On  his  death,  in  14()J,  iIk^  jiros- 
pect  brightened,  and  during  llie  minoiily  of  his  sons,  a  great  pdrlloii  of  hit 
states  were  lost.  When  Lailislaiis  of  Naples,  taking  advantage  of  the 
schism,  made  himself  master  of  all  Ihe  Fcclesiastical  States,  aiitl  ihical- 
ened  lo  conquer  all  Italy,  Florence  again  alone  darcid  to  resist  liiin.  Hut 
this  danger  was  transitory  ;  the  V'isronti  soon  rose  up  again  in  opiiosition. 
Duke  Philip  Maria  reconquered  all  his  states  of  Lombardy,  by  means 
of  the  great  Carmagnola  (141()-20).     CJenoa  also,  which  was  sometimes 

ivi  i>  up,  in  noniiiial  freedom,  to  stormy  factions  of  the  Fregosi,  Adorni. 

lontalio,  and  (Jiiiirco,  at  other  limes  was  subject  to  France,  vr  to  the 
marquis  of  Montfcrrat,  submitted  to  him  in  14,'l.  Florence  siibsi  qncntly 
entered  into  an  alliance  against  him  with  the  Venetians  (142.5) ;  and  by 
means  of  t^irinagnola,  who  bad  now  come  over  to  tlicin,  they  conqiieied 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Adda,  and  retained  it  in  the  peace  of 
Ferrara  (142^'). 

After  Milan  had  been  enfeebled  by  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  and 
while  Alphoiiso  of  Arragon  was  coiKstaiitly  disturbed  in  Naiiles,  by  the 
Anjou  party,  no  dangerous  predominance  of  power  existed  in  lialy,  though 
mutual  jealousy  still  excited  frc(|uent  wars,  in  which  two  parties  among 
the  Italian  mercenary  li.ildiers,  the  Uiacheschi  and  the  Sforzcsilii,  con- 
tinued always  hostile  lo  each  other,  conlrary  to  the  ciisuun  of  lliosc  mer- 
cenary bands.  After  Ihe  extinclion  of  the  Visconti,  in  1 147.  I'laiicis 
Sfoiza  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Milanese  state.  The  \  cue- 
tiaiis,  who  aimed  at  territorial  aggrandizeinint,  having  formed  a  coiinee- 
lion  with  some  pnnces  against  him,  lie  found  an  ally  in  Florence,  which, 
with  a  change  of  circunislanceR.  wisely  altered  her  policy.  About  this 
time,  the  fainilv  of  the  Medici  allaiiied  lo  power  bv  iheir  wealth  and  lal- 
enl.  .Milan,  where  the  Sforza  had  islablislicd  llieni«"lves  ;  Venice,  u  Inch 
(losscxsed  half  .if  Lombardy;  Florence,  wisely  managed  by  Lorenzo  Me- 
dici; the  states  of  the  church,  for  Ihe  most  jiart  restored  to  the  holy  seej 
and  Naples,  which  was  incapable  of  employing  ils  forces  in  dneel  a'liacks 
on  other  slates,  coiishtuted,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  llie  political  balance 
of  Italy,  which,  diiriiig  Ihe  manifolii  feuds  of  ilicse  slates,  perinitled  iiu 
one  III  beconii-  dangerous  lo  the  indepeinl.iK c  of  the  rest,  till  I4!H,  when 
Ohnrles  VIII.  of  France  entered  Italy  lo  conquer  Naples,  ;iiii|  Loins  Moro 
Sforxa  played  the  part  first  of  his  ally,  iheii  of  Ins  iiuiny,  while  the  pma; 
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Alexander  VI.,  eagerly  sought  the  friendship  of  (he  French,  to  promote 
the  exaltation  of  his  son,  Cscsar  Borgia.  A  long  succession  of  military 
contests  now  look  place,  whicli  were  chiefly  excited  by  invasions  from 
Germany,  or  by  the  efforts  of  party  leaders  at  home  to  usurp  power  over 
the  free  cities;  hut  we  must  pass  by  these,  and  merely  observe  thai  ihe 
Medici  fannly  uliiniaieij  succeeded  in  estabhshing  their  sway.  The  brief 
tranquility  of  Italy,  liowever,  was  soon  destined  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
grasping  amliition  of  the  warlike  pope,  Julius  II.,  who  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  stales  of  the  church,  not,  indeed,  for  a  son  or  nepiiew,  but 
in  the  name  of  the  lioly  see.  He  concluded  with  Maxiniilian  I.,  Fenii- 
nand  the  Culiiolic,  and  Louis  XII,,  the  league  of  Cambray  (1508),  against 
the  ambilioiis  polu-y  of  the  Venetians,  who  succeeded  in  dissolving  the 
league  which  threatened  them  with  destruction.  The  pope  tlien  formed 
d  league  wiih  tin;  Venetians  tliemseives,  Spain,  and  the  Swiss,  for  the 
purpose  of  drivuig  tlie  French  from  Italy.  This  holy  league  did  not,  how- 
ever, then  allain  its  obje(;t,  although  Juhus  was  little  aU'ected  by  the  Kreiicl; 
and  Uernnin  council  held  at  Fisa  to  depose  him.  Maximilian  Sforza,  who 
had  reacquired  .Milan,  relinquished  it  without  reserve  to  Francis  I.,  in 
I'llo;  but  tile  eiii|)er(ir  Cli.irles  V.  assumed  it  as  a  reverted  fief  of  the 
empire,  and  conferred  it  on  Francisco  Sforza,  brother  of  .Ma\nniliaii,  in 
Ib'M.  This  was  the  cause  of  violent  wars,  in  which  the  efforts  of  Francis 
were  always  uiisuccissful.  lie  was  taken  prisoner  at  l'a\ia,  and,  with 
his  other  chniiis,  was  e<Hiipi  lied  to  renounce  those  on  Milan,  which  re- 
mained to  Sforza,  and  alter  Ins  death,  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  his 
son  Fliilip.  The  .Mi-dician  popes  Leo  X.  and  Clemeiil  VII.,  were  lieiil, 
for  tile  iiKPst  part,  on  the  aggrandizement  of  their  family.  Charles  V., 
to  whom  all  ll.ih  f<ulii;ii!t((i  alter  the  battle  of  I'avia,  frestrated,  indeed, 
the  aitempts  of  (lenient  \ll.  to  weaken  his  power,  and  coiapiered  and 
pillaged  Koine  in  1 'c.'T  ;  t  ui,  being  reconciled  with  the  pope,  he  raised  the 
.Medhi  U)  prinei'ly  author. t.'. 

Florence,  iiieeiij<eil  at  tin  ;  olisli  coi'duci  of  Pietro  towards  France,  had 
l)aiii>lied  the  .^lc(ilcl  in  1  l!)l,  liiit  ncalled  them  m  1.')I2 ;  and  was  coni|ielled 
to  take  a  siaiioii  aiimiig  the  |iriiicipalities,  under  Duke  Akxander  I.  de 
Meiliei.  Italiiiii  policy,  of  winch  Florence  had  hitherto  been  the  smil, 
from  this  period  is  desiiiute  of  a  common  !>|iirit,  and  the  history  of  Italy 
is  tlierelore  ile-iiitute  of  a  central  pcnnt. 

Alter  the  extiiictiiiii  of  the  malt  Inaiich  of  the  maniuiscs  of  .Monlfeiraf, 
Chailcs  V.  gave  this  country  to  (ionzaya  of  Mantua.  Maxmiiliaii  II. 
subsequently  raised  .Moiitferrat  to  a  duchy.  The  Klorintincs  failed  (i;):i7) 
in  a  new  attempt  to  emancipiiti'  themselves,  after  the  death  of  Dnke  Alex- 
under,  who  fell  I13'  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Cosmo  I.  MH'ceeded  liim  in 
the  uoveriimeiit,  by  the  inlhiciice  of  Chiirles  V.  I'lirma  ,inil  I'liici  ii/.;i, 
whii'li  .liiliiis  it  h;iil  ('on(|iieied  f(/r  the  papal  see,  I'aid  III.  erected  iiilo  a 
ducli),  \'>4'>,  whnli  liegaxe  to  his  natural  son,  I'eter  Alois  Farnese,  whose 
son  (Itiairo  obtained  the  iin|jerial  investiture  in  l.'i.'iii.  (i(  noa,  subject  to 
till!  I''ieiicli  Miii-e  1  )u;i,  found  a  delivf-rer  in  Andrew  l)oiia  (l.'j'Jri)  ||c 
founiled  the  aristocracy,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  (I.')  17)  tailed  to  Miib- 
vert  liini.  In  l.VVT,  besides  Mil. in,  Charles  \'.  eoiiferreo  .N.ijiles  on  Ins  son 
I'hilip  II.  My  ihe  peace  of  Chaieau-t  anihresis,  in  l.'i.'),),  i'liilip  II  .  and 
iieiiry  II.  of  I  1, nice.  reiKiiinced  all  their  daims  to  I'leilniont,  which  w«i 
restored  to  its  ri)>litliil  sovetcign,  Duke  Kmaiimd  I'hihbi  rt  of  Savoy,  the 
brave  .'^punish  gi  neral. 

The  leyi  llliate  male  line  of  thi'  house  of  K.-sle  became  extinct  in  l.')07, 
when  the  illegitiMi^ile  ('a.^ario  of  Fsle  <ihlaiin'd  Modt  na  am!  Heggio  from 
the  t  m|)ire,  and  I'eir.ira  vvas  contisc.ited  as  a  reveried  fief  li\  the  lioU  see. 
Ill  the  second  hill  of  llie  sixleenlli  century.  Ihe  prosprnlv  of  llal\  w:'<( 
im  le.ised  liy  a  lonu  |ie.ice,  ait  much  at  the  loss  of  iih  eon  iiierce  alloueil : 
Henry  IV.  of   I'imih  e  Inn  iiil'.  by  the  treaty  nf  Lvms.  1 1  ili  d  Saliiz/n.  ux 
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last  French  possession  in  Italy,  to  Savoy  'I'lie  tfiiiiquilily  ediitiiiued  till 
the  contests  for  the  siiceessioii  of  MitiiMm  mid  Moiitferrat.  alter  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Goiizaga  family  .(U1'J7),  MIxforlniieH  in  (termany  com- 
pelled Ferdinand  II.  to  cdiifer  bnili  roimliieH,  in  Id:)!,  us  a  fief  on  Charles 
of  iVevers,  the  protege  of  l''raiice,  vvlione  I'iiiiiily  reiiiaiiied  in  ,:->ssession 
till  the  war  of  the  Spanish  siii'een>ioM.  In  Ilie  praee  of  (Miierasco  (16.'5l), 
Richelieu's  diplomacy  aeijiiireil  iiIko  I'ihihiiiI  iuhI  ( 'asale— strong  points 
of  support   in  case  of  new  iiivasioiin  of  ll.dy,  tliniiiiii  he  had  to  relinquish 


th 


,  ,,.  1():37.  By  the  extiiietioii  of  llie  house  Delia  Uovera,  tlie 
duchy  of  Ufliino,  with  whieli  .liilniri  ||,  Ii.mI  iiive'led  |i,  ilevolved,  in  1031, 
to  the  papal  set;.  In  the  seeoinl  li.ijf  of  Ihi'  Kevriiieeiiili  century,  ihi'  peace 
of  lialy  was  not  iiiterr'i(iied,  exiejiliiiH  by  Ilie  .itli'iiipts  of  Ijoiiis  XIV.  on 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  apjicaied  lo  be  (ieeiii'rd  by  Ihe  treaty  of  neutral 
ity  at  Turin  (Ui9(i),  vvlieii  ilie  war  of  iliti  Npiiiii«|i  Riiecessioii  broke  out. 
Austria  having  coiiqiuTed  Milan,  Mantllll,  illld  Alolilferral.retiiiied  the  two 
first  (for  .M.iiiiiia  was  forfeited  by  Ilie  fidoiiy  of  the  iliike),  a  id  if.ive  the 
latter  to  Savoy.  In  the  peace  of  (Jireejll,  AiiKlna  oblanied  Sardiniii  and 
Naples;  Savoy  obtained  Sicily,  which  It  exeli.iiiifed  Willi  Austria  for  Sar- 
dinia, from  which  it  assumed  the  royal  I'.lle,  ^lolll  (ii^inevre  was  made 
the  boundary  between  Fi  iiK  e  and  lliily,  The  lioiise  of  l'"aiiiise  hecoin- 
i 'g  extinct  ill  1731,  the  Spaiiiih  mfiilll  ( 'hiirlen  oblailieil  I'ariiii  and  Pia- 
ceiiza.  In  the  war  for  the  I'idiMli  lliniiie,  of  |77;i,  diaries  Kinanuel  of 
Savoy,  ill  alliance  with  France  and  Npitiiii  eoinpiered  Ilie  Milanese  terri- 
tory, and  received  lliererroin.  in  the  peace  of  Virniia  (173-t).  Novara  and 
Tortoiia.  Charles,  infant  of  Spam,  lueaiiie  klliu  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
ceded  Parma  and  I'laceiiza  lo  Aiisiriii, 

The  Medici  of  l''loreiice,  enliiled,  ninrc  IftTft,  tfruiid-dnkes  of  Tuscany, 
became  extinct  in  1737.  Francis  Siepht  ii,  duke  of  i.orriiine,  now  received 
Tuscany  by  il\<'  preliminaries  of  Vienna,  iiuij,  liicoiiiinu  emperor  in  174-'>, 
niaile  it  ihe  appanage  of  the  younger  line  "f  Ihe  Vii^lro-I.orr.inie  house.  In 
1715.  the  S|i!ini.irds  eoinpiered  Milan,  but  sveie  expelled  Iheiice  by  Charles 
Einannel,  lo  whom  V.aria  Theres'i  ceijeil,  III  reward,  some  Milanese  dis- 
tricts. Massa  and  <  'arrara  fell  to  Moihnu,  in  IT  l.'l,  by  right  of  mheritaiice 
The  Spanish  iiifanl,  Don  Philip,  coiii|uerei|  I'unii.i  and  Piacenza  in  his 
own  name,  lost  them,  and  obtained  Iheni  iiuiiiii  \\<^  i>  hereditary  dui'hy,  by 
the  peace  of  Aixla-t^hapejie,  in  I7|N,  At  ihi'ei'.of  ihe  Flench  revolu- 
tion, Italy  was  divided  bilweeii  the  pi'ineipahlv  of  Navoy,  the  Kiclesias- 
Ileal  Slates,  tlie  repulilics  of  Venice  and  (Ji  iioii,  Ihe  Kfaiid  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, and  the  small  principalilieN  of  Puma  mid  ModeiM.  Naples  and 
Seily  were  governed  by  a  king  hi  lonniiig  lo  Ihe  house  of  Hoiirbon;  and 
.Miiiiiia,  .Lilian,  and  some  other  pliecM  s\ere  in  the  possession  of  Austria. 
Ill  Septeinlier.  17!IJ,  the  Freiuli  iroopit  llixi  iiciielraled  into  Savoy,  and 
pi. lilted  llie  liir  ol  liberty.  Tlioilgll  expi  lied  lor  some  lime,  ill  I7!)3,  by 
the  Piedinoiilese  and  AiislriaiiH,  lliey  held  II  ,il  Ihe  end  of  the  year.  Tlie 
Nalional  Conveiilioii  had  alre.idy  deehned  vviir  iiuailisl  Naples,  and  tlii^ 
French  ailvani'ed  Into  ihe  Piedmoiitese  and  (tciioe«e  lernlories.  bill  were 
L'.vpelled  from  Italy  111  .Inly,  17!)'),  by  the  Aiislr'ini'.  Sardmians.  and  Nea- 
politans.     In   I'^'li,   .Napideoii    lloiiap,irl>i   r ived  Ihe  idiief  eominaiid  of 

tlir  French  army  in  Italy.  Me  forced  the  kiny  of  Surdmia  lo  eoiicliide  a 
U<  aty  of  peace,  by  wliiidi  ihe  lalter  vv.is  olili|>i  d  lo  cede  Nice  and  Savoy 
lo  Fr.ince  :  coiii|iieri'd  Aiistriiin  l.ombitrdy,  s\  iili  Ihe  exeeplioii  of  M:.iiiua  ; 
pill  ilie  duke  (d°  P  11  nia  and  Ihe  pope  uiid<  r  coiiiriliniioii i  and  struck  such 
riiiisieriialion  into  ihe  king  of  .N.iples,  ihiil  lie  bruued  for  peace. 

.\fter  Mantua  li  id  also  lalleii,  in  i;!i7,  Itoniipatle  foriiieil   if  Mil.lil,  Mail- 

I,  the  portion  ol  Pamia  norh  of  Ihe  j'o,  iiml  Moilena,  Ihe  Cisalpine  re- 

'"  '  '  '     war  III!  Ibe  ■    ■-   . 
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iiilihc.      France  iikevuse  made  war  on  ibe  pope,  imd   imnexed   llologna, 

'irr.ira,  and   Uoin.iuii.i  to  the  Cisalpine  repnbjic  (ir'tTK  by  llie    peace  o( 

i'..i...,i...,.      ■^'^^^,  Kreiich  then  advanced  Io\miii|»  Hume,  oveithrew  tiiB 
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■■cclrsiasiii!;il  ({dvitiiiiK'III,  iiihI  crccKid  u  Koiiiiin  republic  (179fi).  In  Ge- 
noa, Itiiiiiipiirtu  oci'iisidiinl  II  fcvoliilion,  by  wliich  a  (leniocralic  rcpiinlic 
'.v.is  .'■(iriut'il  aflcr  llin  iiKiilt'l  of  llio  Frciich  undcTthe  name  of  the  Ligurian 
rcnuhlic.  Tlui  Kri'iu'lt  hiid.  ini'iinwtiilc,  penetrated  into  Austria,  tlirough 
i:,ii  Venetian  icrriioVy.  'I'ln!  Ventitians  now  made  common  cause  with 
the  brave  'I'yrolesc,  who  Kiiiiii'd  iidvanliiges  over  the  French  in  the  Alps. 
Boiiap:irte,  ihiTcfori',  (Huuipii'd  Venice  without  striking  a  blow,  and  jjave 
the  rcpnbjie  ii  di'iiiocriitie  nuiKtiliilion ;  but,  by  the  peace  of  Campo  l-'or- 
mio  (I7ili  Octolier,  17117),  the  Venetian  territory,  as  far  as  tht'  Adige,  was 
relinqiiislicd  to  AuNlria,  iitid  the  rent  iinorporated  with  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public. Tlie  kniu  (if  SiirdJniii  ''oneliided  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy 
with  France,  Oi'lober '.'.'»;  lull,  in  17nri,  the  directory,  assailed  in  Rome 
from  Niiplcs,  deemed  it  expedient  to  compel  him  to  resign  his  territories 
on  the  niiiiii  land, 

NotwilliHt'indiiiK  itN  treaty  of  tiitiity  with  France,  Naples  concluded  an 
alliance,  in  170H,  with  ttriiiiiii  and  HiiHsia.  The  French,  therefore,  occu- 
pied Naples,  and  creeled  llicre  tht^  Parthenopcan  republic.  The  grand 
duke  of  TiiKcany  had  hkcwiite  fmincd  an  alliance  with  Naples  and  Britain, 
and  his  country  wiin,  in  return,  coinpelli  i|  by  the  French  to  receive,  like 
Piedmiint,  a  milnary  iidiniiilNlralion.  Aliir  the  congress  of  Radstadt  was 
broken  oil",  AuNinii  and  lli<'  Ocrrnan  emiiire,  under  lUissian  support, 
renewed  the  war  iiuaiimt  the  l''rcnch,  who  again  left  Naples  and  Rome  to 
the  Driiisli,  lliinni.uiit  and  TiirkH,  The  king  and  tlu!  pope  returned  to  their 
capitals  in  l.ombardy  ;  the  I'rr'iich  were  dt;feated  by  the  Anstriaiis,  under 
Kray  and  Melan,  ami  by  the  RiiHuiaiis,  under  f^uwarrof,  and  lost  all  their 
fortresHcs,  except  (iciioa,  where  Massena  sustained  a  vigorous  siege, 
while  his  c<Miiilri  iiicii  had  tiH'vacnatc  all  Italy,  lint  in  the  meanwhile, 
Uonnparte  w.is  ni:idc  IIinI  coiihuI  lifter  his  return  from  l''gypt.  He  march- 
ed wi'li  a  new  iiniiy  In  ItalVi  defeated  the  Austrians  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Marengo  (JKOii),  ;ind  compelled  them  to  capitulation,  by  which 
all  the  Italian  ftnircHHen  were  .igaiii  evacuated,  liy  the  [teiice  of  l.une- 
ville,  Feb.  !l,  JMII,  llie  ponxcKHMiii  of  Venice  was  lonlirnicd  to  .Austria, 
which  was  lo  null  iiiiiify  the  ilnke  of  Modeiia,  by  thi^  ci  ssion  of  lirisgiu. 
'I'he  iliikc  of  I'ai  ma  received  TiiHciiny,  and  afterwards,  from  Monaparte, 
the  iiile  of  kill),'  of  i;iriinii.  I'amia  was  iinilcd  to  France.  The  Cisal- 
|)ine  and  Liguri:in  lepnblicN  were  gimrantced  by  Austria  and  France,  and 
with  the  Ligin  iiii  lerrilorieN  were  united  the  imperial  fiefs  iiicUided  w  itiiir: 
then  hiiiiis.  The  king  of  Naples,  who  hail  oecn[iicd  the  states  of  the 
ehnrcli,  was  iibliueil  in  eonclinle  pr^ace  at  Florence,  ily  Kn.-^siaii  niiili 
ation,  he  escii|>ei|  with  the  ceKi>ion  of  i'lomtiliio,  the  Stato  dcgli  Prcsidj, 
and  hm  half  ul  tin-  ihlatnl  ol  Flba,  together  with  the  promise  of  closing 
Ins  hiirlionrs  a((,iiiiht  the  llritnih.  The  other  half  of  lllba,  'i'liscuny  had 
already  relinniii-died  lo  l''r.mce.  jtiil  the  whole  island  was  ob.stiiiately 
defended  by  the  IIiiHnIi  and  CnrHicanM,  with  the  armed  inliabilaiils,  and 
not  eviicuaied  until  iinliiimi.  TIks  Slalo  degli  I'rcsidj  l'r:iiiee  ceded  to 
Ktniria,  Sepieinber  |li|  Iml  strong  ileiachmeiiis  of  French  troops  re- 
mained boili  III  NaplcH  and  TiiKcatiy,  and  their  su|iport  cost  immense 
■uins.  To  the  II  pnblicN  of  lieiinii  mid  laicca  thi!  fiL-tt  eonsiil  gavi'  new 
eonsliiniioiiN  in  I -III.  |lnl,  in  January,  IHd'J,  tla;  ('isalpine  republic  waa 
(ruiiKfiiniied  into  (he  Itiilinn  re|iulilie,  in  imitation  of  t\w  new  French  eon- 
Htilnli<ni,  and  lloii,ip;iite  becuiiie  president,  (ieiioa  also  received  ii  new 
ronKlitiitioii,  Hid  liiroliiiiio  lhirii/,/,1)  for  doge.  I'ledinont,  however,  wvil 
nniiei'  Willi  France. 

After  llonaparte  had  hecoiiie  emperor,  in  If^O-l,  he  attached  (March  17, 
1^05)  the  royal  crown  of  liiily  to  the  new  im|)erial  !!r(iwii ;  he  promised, 
however,  never  lo  iiiiile  the  new  moniircliy  with  France,  and  even  logive 
it  it  king  of  iiN  I'wn,  The  new  eonsliiution  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Kreiieh  eminre,     NH|<oleon  liiiindcd  the  ordt  r  of  the  iron  eruwn,  and  hav 
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ing  planed  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  at  Milan,  lie  appointed  his  step- 
son, Eugene  Ueauharnais,  viceroy  of  Italy,  who  laboured  with  great  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  all  branches  of  the  government,  of  industry,  and 
the  arts.  (Mrcumstances,  however,  'endered  the  new  government  oppres- 
sive, as  the  public  expenses,  during  peace,  amounted  to  100,000,000  francos, 
which  were  all  to  be  contributed  by  less  than  4,000,000  peoph?.  No  Eu- 
ropean powi-r  recognized,  expressly,  the  Italian  kingdom  oi  Mi|)oleon 
The  emperor  continued  to  strengthen  liis  power  against  tin'  nuive  ene- 
mies of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  gave  to  his  sister  Kliza  iliu  princi- 
pality of  Piombino,  and  to  her  husband,  Pasqnaie  B  icciocelii,  the  republic 
of  Lu'rca,  as  a  principality,  both  as  French  fiefs.  Parma,  Piaceiiza,  and 
Guastalla  were  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  July  2lst.  Tiie 
pope  was  obliged  to  8ancti(m  the  imperial  coroiiuiion  by  his  presence. 
Austria  now  acceded  to  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Britain  against  France. 
Naples,  also,  again  suffered  the  British  and  Russians  to  land.  But  the 
success  of  the  Austrian  arms  was  frustrated  by  the  defeats  at  Ulm  and 
A'.isterlitz;  after  which  the  peace  of  Presburg  completed  the  French  su- 
premacy in  Italy.  Austrian  Venice,  with  Istria  and  Dalmaiia,  were  unit- 
ed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  this,  with  all  the  French  institutions, 
Italy  re(!ognized. 

The  kingdom  had  now  an  extent  of  3  ),450  square  miles,  with  5,657,000 
inhahitanis.  Naples  was  evacuated  by  its  auxiliaries,  and  occupied  by 
the  French,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  queen  to  excite  an  uni- 
versal insurrection.  Napoleon  then  gave  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his 
brother  Joseph.  In  180S,  the  widow  of  the  king  of  Etruria,  who  con- 
dueled  the  regency  in  behalf  of  her  minor  son,  was  ilcprived  of  her  king- 
dom, whii-h  was  united  with  France.  Napoleon,  moreover,  appointed  his 
brother-Mi-law,  tiie  prince  Borghese,  governor-geiusralof  the  departments 
beyoiiil  ilie  Alps,  and  he  look  up  his  residence  at  Turin.  As  Napoleon  had, 
meaiiwliiie,  jjiveii  his  brother  Joseph  the  crown  of  .Spain,  lie  filled  the 
tlirone  of  .Naples  with  his  brother-in-law,  Joacdiim  Murat,  until  that  period 
praiid-ihike  of  Berg,  who  entered  Naples  Sept.  (!,  Ih08.  In  1S09,  the  em- 
peror g.iv(>  Tus(!aiiy  to  his  sister  Eliza,  of  Piombino,  with  the  title  of 
gran.l-diiflieHS.  In  the  same  year,  Austria  mack:  new  exertions  to  break 
till,  exi'essive  power  of  France  ■  but  Napoleon  again  drove  her  troops  from 
the  field,  and  appeared  once  more  victorious  in  Vienna,  where  he  pro- 
claimed (M.iy  17)  the  end  of  the  secular  authority  of  the  popes,  and  the 
union  of  l\w  states  of  the  church  with  France.  |{oine  became  the  sec- 
ond city  o(  the  empire,  and  a  pension  of  3,000,000  of  francs  was  assigned 
to  the  pope. 

After  llie  peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  Napoleon  acquired  tiie  lllvrian 
provinci:-,  Isirui  and  Dalmatia  were  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  fialy, 
and  .ittaclieil  to  them.  On  the  oth(;r  hand,  Bavaria  ceded  to  Italy  the 
cinde  of  the  Adige,  a  part  of  Eisaeh,  and  the  jurisdicticm  of  Clausen. 
The  power  of  the  Ereneh  emperor  was  now,  to  ail  appearances,  firmly  es- 
tablished in  Italv.  While  the  Italian  people  were  supporting  French  ar- 
mies, sacnncing  their  own  troops  in  tin;  ambitious  wars  of  Napoleon  In 
remote  regions,  and  Mere  obliged  to  pay  heavy  taxes  in  the  midst  of  the 
total  mill  of  their  coMinerce,  all  the  periodicals  were  full  of  praises  of 
the  insiitntiona  for  the  eniMiuragement  o.  science,  arts,  and  industry,  in 
Italy.  Alter  the  fatal  retreat  from  Russia,  Murat,  whom  Napoleon  had 
iiersonaliy  offended,  deserted  tlii!  rause  of  France,  and  joined  Austria, 
(January  11,  Irtlt),  whose  army  penetrated  into  Italy,  under  Bellegarde. 
Tlif:  vieeroy,  '-'ugeiie,  continued  true  to  Napoleon  and  his  own  character, 
and  offeror  to  the  enemies  of  his  dynasty  the  boldest  resistance,  which 
was  frustraii'd  by  the  fall  of  N;ipo|eon  in  France. 

After  the  iriKe  of  April  ','1,  1814,  the  French  troops  evacuated  all  Italy, 
and  miett  of  the  provinces  were  restored  to  their   legitimate  sovereigns. 
'I  he  wife  of  Napoleon,  however,  the  empress  Maria  I.ouisa,  obtained  llio 
lii 
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duchies  of  ParmH,  Piaceiiza,  and  Guu  taliii,  w  ih  rev  ;i-fjioi)  lo  .n  r  son  , 
ant'  Napoleon  hiinst'f  becarii.i  soverei,;'!  ot  (01!  a.  "f  which  .i-  '•  >k  pos- 
session, May  4  But  before  ilie  nonff'-i  '<  of  ^'I'.im.i  id  (jvj'i.'i  jd  the 
pol.tiual  n;idtions  cf  Kurope,  he  elTected  his  icturii  lO  i-'ran^  «■,  -'.'rch  1, 
181 J.  \t  the  siipu  time,  Mur:ii,  king  t  Naples,  abandon.d  hi  i  former 
anibig-Uwiis  atlilu  !(  .  'mi!  look  iip  ;'nns,  a-  he  pretended,  for  the  iiidepen- 
dence  ijf  Italy.  >U\:  ids  appeal  lo  tiic  Italians  was  answered  by  a  decla- 
tion  of  war  by  Austriii.  Driven  from  Bologna  by  the  Austrian  forces,  and 
totally  defeated  by  IJianchi  Toleinino,  ho  Ic-'  the  kinydoin  of  N,'';lcs,  into 
which  th<^-  Yiistrian  jrcneral  Nugent  i^ud  penetrated  .'in-.i'  I  jnie,  .  ui  13ian- 
chi  from  Aquila,  seven  wet  l;s  afur  thi-  opening  of  tit,'  i!am[)aign.  lie 
embarked  from  Naples,  with  a  vji  w  of  esc,  ipi-ij;  'o  France.  Ferchnand 
returned  from  Palermo,  am',  ^lui.'t's  family  foun  usyiiiiM  in  Austria. 
Miirat  himself  made  a  deseem  on  (Calabria,  ''vom  C.  isica,  in  order  to  re- 
Ci''. er  Ills  lost  kingdom.  He  was  ti.ken  nrisiyner  at  Pizzo,  biougiit  before 
;•-  c  Mirt  martial,  and  shot,  (Oct.  13,  1815). 

Meanwhile,  the  congress  of  Vpuna,  by  the  act  of  June  9,  1815,  had  ar- 
ranged the  afl'airs  of  Italy: — 1.  'I'he  king  of  Sardinia  was  reinstated  in 
his  territories,  according  to  the  liouiidaries  of  170-J,  with  R,>me  alterations 
on  the  side  of  (ieiieva;  for  the  ipoition  of  Savoy,  left  in  possession  of 
France  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  May  30,  1311,  was  restoreil  by  tiie  treaty 
of  Paris,  of  Nov.  20,  1HI5.  To  U:<  states  was  united  (Jcnoa,  as  a  duchy, 
according  to  the  boundaries  of  tiit  republic,  in  17!)J,  and  contrary  to  llie 
promises  made  to  (Jenoa. — 3.  Tiic  emiuuor  of  Austria  united  with  his 
hereditary  states  the  new  Lombatdo-Venotiaii  proviiKies  formcrlv  tieloiig- 
ing  to  Austria,  the  Valteline,  Uoriiiio,  and  (/liiavenna,  separated  from  the 
Orisons,  besides  .Mantua  and  Milan  latria,  howcncr,  was  united  wiUi 
the  Germanic-.Auslriiiti  kingdom  of  'llyria;  Dalmatia,  with  Kagiisa  and 
Cattaro,  constituting  a  disiinct  Austrian  kingdom. — 3.  The  valley  of  tin? 
Po  was  ado[)led  as  the  lioimdary  between  the  slates  of  the  church  ;iiiil 
Parma;  otlu'rwise,  the  boundaries  if  .lan.  1,  179,',  were  retained.  'I'hf 
Austrian  house  of  Kste  again  rijceived  Modena,  l{em;io,  Mirandola,  Massa, 
and  ('.irrara. — 4.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa  received  the  state  of  Parma, 
as  a  sovereign  duchess,  but,  by  th(!  treaty  of  I'aris,  of  June  10,  1817,  only 
for  life,  it  having  been  agreed  that  the  ducliess  of  Lueca  anil  iier  dcseemi- 
anls  should  inherit  it. — 5.  The  areh-duke  I'erdinaiid  of  Austria  hecaun 
again  griMid-duke  of  'I'uscany,  to  which  were  joined  the  Sijito  degli  Pn - 
sidj,  the  former  Neapolitan  jiart  of  the  island  of  lOlba,  the  |)riuci|ialil\' of 
Piombino,  and  some;  small  iiKduded  districts,  formerly  fiefs  of  the  (ieriuui 
empire.  The  prime  liuoneompagni  l.udovisi  retained  all  his  rights  of 
pro[)erty  in  Klhaaiid  Piomliino. — (i.  The  Inraiila,  Maria  Louisa,  received 
Lucca,  of  which  she  took  possession  as  a  sov<'i-ei!;n  iniciiy.  1817,  wi'li  mm 
annnnily  of  500,(100  francs,  till  the  reversion  of  "a  .lia.— 7.  'I'he  territo- 
ries of  the  cliurch  were  all  restored,  Willi  the  eAiipiioii  of  IIk-  strip  iif 
land  on  the  hjft  batik  of  the  Po  ;  and  Austria  retained  the  right  of  main- 
taining garrisons  in  Ferrara  and  ('onriiaccliio — H.  I'erdinaiid  IV.  was 
again  riM.-ojrnized  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  llritain  retaiiieil  Malta, 
and  was  declared  the  protectress  of  the  United  Ionian  Islands.  The 
knights  of  .Malta,  who  had  recovered  liieir  possessions  in  the  States  oi 
the  Church  and  m  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Snilii's,  for  a  time  made  Ca- 
tania, and  afier  IH'Ji'!,  Ferrari,  their  residence.  The  republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino, and  the  prince  of  Moime.i,  whose  mouiitam  fortress  ilie  Sardinians, 
and  before  them  the  I'Veiich  occupied,  alone  remained  unhaimed  aiiiiutlio 
fifteen  political  revidiitions  which  Italy  had  undergone  m  the  eolM■^'"  iil 
twenty-five  V(>ars.  TIk;  AuBlrian  predomiii!.  ice  was  thus  more  lirnily 
established  lli.ui  ever  in  Italy. 

We  shiiU  now  proceed  with  a  history  of  Vknick,  its  political  and  com. 
mercial  eminence  having  rendered  it  for  many  ccnturica  by  far  the  nmsi 
luiportttai  uf  the  Itr.haii  hIhI«s. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  VENICE. 

Of  all  the  republics  of  Italy,  Venice  is  that  whose  hitttory  i»  tht<  tlioat 
interesting  and  singular;  it  has  all  the  stariliufr  brilhiiiioy  tt(  rinimiMie, 
and  fully  justifies  the  poetical  remark — "Truth  in  strHnge,  KlriiMtfei'  thrtil 
fiction."  Even  the  termination  of  her  independent  uxiHinin'd  (hllcrotl 
from  that  of  other  states  ;  it  was  only  in  the  expiring:  Ihrocw  of  her  oniifl 
vast  power  that  the  springs  of  the  policy  which  were(!n;itlt)(l,  and  no  long 
mainiained  by  that  power,  were  laid  bare  to  tlie  worid'u  ^nw-  I'hM  policy 
of  other  states  was  obvious  in  their  acts;  but  until  Hut  hint  vtmKiie  of 
Venetian  power  and  "udependence  was  annihilated  by  ilio  iron  Jmnd  of 
Napoleon,  the  results,  only,  of  Venetian  policy  were  t(»  be  Hiitm,  Ihti  pro- 
cess never.  In  looking  with  stedfasl  eye  upon  that  proccHM  jl  will  li<<  nil* 
possible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  indignaiion  at  niiiiiy  of  the 
iiuhvidual  acts  of  the  government;  but  equally  iinposNiLi|i<  will  il  bii  tu 
withhold  praise  from  its  general  wisdom.  The  tyntiiny  tu  winch  Minim 
of  the  noblest  and  best  blood  in  Venice  was  sacriliced  wh  miiitl  dittimt; 
but  the  stern  severity  with  which  the  domestic  traitor  wan  put  ilowii,  ttliil 
the  keen  policy  by  which  tlie  foreign  foe  was  hoodwinked,  vvti  i^iiiiiiot  Inil 
admire  and  approve.  Tiie  history  of  Venice  is  now,  morn  lliiiii  (ivcr,  iif 
teresting  to  us;  for  it  is  in  our  day  that  a  blow,  as  swift  iiiid  criiNliiiii;  hm 
tiie  ilumdcrholt,  has  struck  out  of  the  list  of  independent  nUiltXi  thin  itli- 
cicnt  republic,  so  remarkable  in  site  and  in  institutions. 

At  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps  mid  llitt  liorlh 
western  coast  of  the  Adriatic^  there  was  settled  from  a  very  uiii'ly  nui'  ii 
people  called  the  Ileneti  or  Veneti,  from  whom  the  fertile  iliHtritit  ltii|iitm- 
was  called  Venetia.  From  their  position  at  the  extremity  of  Itiily  It 
might  be  reasonably  inferred  that  they  were  originally  sinne  iioiiiiuIm  trllm 
uf  Northmen,  and  among  the  latest,  if  not  the  very  jiilcKt  of  iIim  I'.irly 
colonizers  of  Italy  from  that  quarter.  IJiit  a  very  grmil  diin'rciicn  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  their  actual  origin,  liotli  poeliciilly  itiid  popiiUily 
tlicy  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  Heneto-l'aphlagoni'H,  iiM'iitioii''i|  'ly 
lloiner,  who,  having  lost  their  leader  in  the  Trojan  war,  werii  Icii  iim'i 
I'lin'ope  by  Anteiior,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  head  of  llii>  Adriiitic  t'oll, 
expelled  the  Kuganei,  :ind  settled  there.  Strabo  tiiinkis  diHiri'iillv,  t  ml 
liclicves  tiicm  to  have  been  originally  from  (Janl — ilii'rn  hiiviiin  Iiimiii  ii 
(iallic  tribe  of  that  name.  Hut  Fidybius  states,  iliiit  though  thn  Veni'li 
iiiidoubtt'dly  resembled  the  Gauls  in  some  of  their  inanni'rK  iiml  i'iinIoiiin, 
tiii'y  didcrcd  from  tliem  in  language.  Moreover,  il  is  well  idiNcrved  by  ii 
modern  historian,  that  whatever  might  be  the  resemldiiiici'N  liiMwii'ii  llie 
U'lieti  and  a  (iailii;  tribe  of  the  same  name,  as  to  nianiii'rH,  nixloiin*,  iinil 
even  dress,  there  i,s  one  striking  part  in  tile  history  of  llie  loniiiT  which 
limy  he  looked  upon  as  almost  irrefragable  evidence  lliiit  it  in  not  in  (iniil 
tliiitwe  must  look  for  their  origin.  It  is  this:  thai,  having  a  (■alilc  colony 
III  tiieir  immcdiati!  ncighboiirliod,  the  Veneti  constantly  look  tint  purt  of 
Rome  agaiiiRt  that  colony  in  all  occasions  of  dinpiitr.  'I'liiit  lint  iircoiiiit 
winch  makes  iluMn  the  llencto-l'aphlagoiics  of  llomtir  ;h  corrccl,  Nimiiin 
liyiio  means  improbable.  We  may  easily  siipposc,  hiiving  croNNi'il  the 
Uosfihorus,  they  passcdover  the  plains  of  Thrai'i',«kirii'(|  tlii-  Diiniibii  mid 
the  Save  into  Croatia,  and  at  h  iigth  lialt"d  (Hi  lint  norihvvt'HiiM'ii  Nliorn  of 
til"  Adriatii',  and  either  cxiieltedor  snhjecled  the  people  whom  llii'V  foiiiiil 
tlieri!.  Whatever  tint  origin  of  the  Venetians,  it  is  ipntit  I'lirtiini  that  tt 
A  very  early  period  they  were  extnnnely  prosperous  mid  puwerl'iil.     Tlu 
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,HE  TREASURY  OF  HTBTOaV. 
^4^  .J-     .ofhis  as  well  iis  account  forth, 

agony  and  downfall  ol  ine  e  ^.^^^^j^  •^""Tr  *^,.,i  1  ;„  Spain  ;  of  the 
French  empire  m  t';^  W««  ;/  ^ly  and  of  the  Vjf'S '',,", ^h'^suppUnted 
and  fall  of  the  OstrogoUis    '  ,  ^      ^nd  of  the  S.iraLens  ^  f' Venice, 

Lombards  who  succeeded  Ue^.rm^  ,^^^^^^  '^"'^rthe  P  '^e"  vhi.-h  oc...- 
the  latter  !    The  Comte  t  igi  ^.^^^^^^  ^""fM'l„f    he  Terra  Finna, 

,erv  clearly  shows  that  m  tne  i         y^.^^iian  states  of  l  e    i 
'p3  the  -»"aSd  H    s  x!y  "-Shbonring  .slcns-  a     _U.at -^^^^^^^  ,,^ 
also  occupied  Uialto  ana  H«        {  Vaiclia  Prima  aw^  ,.n>l  to  the  Venetian 
circumstance  'J^^f^^^'^'^,''    ,  linental  t"riu,ry,  the  second  to  th^^^.^^,^,^  ^^ 

''^"f  ^""o>  rWeT and' nl; the'  Grecian  jjands  as  natnr.d.y^  J  ^^^ 

wealth  and  P».77 jL'S  ce  uury  after  the  b»''\"Vbut  the  manner  in 
It  is  not  unld  lt\V"  '^y^ihe  Venetians  as  a  P«"P"'.',,,7\heir  prosperity 
find  any  mention  made  of  me  p^,,  ^ius,  shews  ^^^'^'^.^j    '„i,ed 

which  they  are  then  ^e  ^.o^^ed  t^y^^  ^y^^^  "^ '"'f/oT  ffhis  "ri^"- »"«' 
and  «trenRth  K.us^t^'^^^J'.ve  ;,  on  the  ^nthoray  «  .  I'^^  ^^^^,,j  ^y  the 
at  a  very  high  P'»«J^-  ,  Vlome  may  be  said  to  have  '«■  "  P  ,^,,g  .^asters  ol 
the  very  existence  «^  "T.*^,  ^he  G'-*"!'' ''''^'^  '''''•'  fth.t  a  pilol.  The 
Venetifonanoccasonwhen^^^^^  ^,^^  e^'-'-P^"":,  'Vven  U'"  f<'"f"' 
,very  foot  o   the  eternal '-.ty,,,,,«u^ 


Gauls,  a  ^««tj*''^l ''^ , '  ost  nomade  [..nple.  f ''yV'"^  .jf  furniture  they 
century  of  R"^;- ^  f,  v°Uages  "ne"''>"*'"V''y, ''  'ihal  of  the  mostun- 
were  scattered  "bout  i  J  '  B  ^^  ^.^^  ^^.^^  T'fi^Z  he  crass  ;  nor  any 
knew  not  the  "««;      l^^\'^''  Sw   no  other  bed  than  the  fe  „^  ,„. 

reclaiuuMl  savages  .tl'ey  K.,j  ^'"'"^''^^'''V  know  to  them.  TImmi 
other  "UtVu''^",»md  sciences  were  wliollv  "'^  °^^"  ,,ich  could  with 
snared,     ''"'^^'f  J  "Ld  and  cattle  ■  she  sole   t'.'Vf.l^rnr  pressing  cn- 

we''Uh....s.st|Hio  g;;|;;„,.,.cetopi 


-^"«  r^t::^.^^^^^ 


^,il,y  be  remoj^  -  •  'sudi  wasthe  pe-pl- -J^''      ,       ^^iue  of  Allm, 
juncture  might  demand^  ^^^^  ^^  '",   '  irevery  akirmish  dur- 

service,  t  was  .  ot  th",  i  ^^^^^^^  ._^,,^  T^?,m^ncn  ly  keep  them  in- 
already  subjected  to  her^i  l  ^^^^^,^,,  ''°"'^P"X.nd  P<.licy  of  Home, 
were,  not  "^';'\  ''TaiwTicreasing  power  and  P  f^^'^J.fj  wheth-'r  from 
dependent  of  t''«  "any  '•'  ^    ^  instance,  tn^w.n  at  leneth  became 

Frlcmlly  ">l'''%,i;\ti^.i  "founded  hope  of  pr'>^;  J^'  fj^  R""'«  '" 
force,  fear,  or  '"''"; J  '-rhpy  furnished  a  '""""S*""  ''"  j  venetia  a« 
:,,p.n.d.ntt.ponR;'     ;,,;&,,  ,„  .he.olher  .an  ,  de  ejided^^^^^.^ 

ihr  second  I  ""'^,  „.ovinces.  ,  i'.  inilh.  U  is  "'  '  "^,,ii,,u.irilv  serving  a 
one  of  lis  P^^P"!  P    liiinn.-e    ii  Buhjection ;  '""".    "        nvisier.     Such 
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linl  the  giibtlo  policy  of  Rome  was  little  likely  to  overlook  the  importance 
(if  iiitdiiiK  to   Its  provinces  a  district  whicli  contained  fifty  cities,  and  a 


r, 


|iiilalioiiurrro(n  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half;  a  district  too,  which, 


luldil 


ferl 


breed 


.  could 
of  liori^eM  which  frequently  carried  away  the  Olympic  victory  from  the 
gwifliml  Htctuls  llial  (Jrcece  herself  could  produce.  However  subjected, 
It  if  cerliiin  that  in  the  years  of  Rome  652-3,  just  after  the  defeat  of 
till!  (-iiiilni  mid  'l'(!Utoiies  by  Marius,  Venetia  became  a  part  of  the  Roinaa 
priiviiici!  ciillcd  Truiisalpiiie  Gaul,  and  was  governed  by  a  praeior.  From 
tliiN  time  forth  we  must,  for  some  centuries,  speak  of  it  in  connection 
with  ItiiiiK! ;  of  whose  disasters  we  shall  see  that  fertile  yenetia  Prima 
wiiH  the  (Icnolttled  victim — and  the  maritime  Venetia  Secunda  the  glorious 
uiid  iiii«lily  I'oiisequnnce.  Continental  Venice,  if  subjected  to  the  power 
(if  ItniiHt,  wiiH  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  its  privileges  and  made  par- 
lii'ip'iinr  of  its  advantriges.  Governed  by  a  Roman  prtetor,  they  also 
viili'il  III  till!  Uoinaii  assemblies  of  the  people;  and  furnishing  a  contingent 
of  iiH'ii  and  money  when  the  affairs  of  Rome  demanded  it,  they  also  had 
till!  iiid  of  l((*inaii  laste  and  Roman  wealth  in  improving  and  beautifying 
tliuir  cities,  lis  numerous  remains,  especially  in  Verona,  show  at  this 
dHV. 

Frotn  lliM  aniiexalion  of  Venice  to  Rome,  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
t'ciitiiry  of  the  Christi;  era,  it  is  in  Roman  history  that  the  reader  must 
look  for  Niii'li  slight  n.v  <ii  as  is  made  at  all  of  the  aflTairs  of  Venetia; 
wo  piiHH,  lliorefore,  in  Hit  present  skttch,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fiiiirlli  iM'iittiry  of  tlie  Clirisliaii  era.  The  Hcrce  northern  people  known 
liy  till'  inline  of  (iotlis,  iieing  e.\pelled  by  the  no  less  fierce  and  still  more 
|iinvi'iTiil  liiiiiH,  about  the  year  376,  were  allowed  to  settle  themselves 
III  llii^  vimt  jiliiiiis  of  Thrace.  A<"lu;'ted  partly,  perhaps,  by  gratitude  to 
Koiiii*,  hut  Mlill  more  by  hatred  of  Ihe  Huns,  the  Goths  M/ert<  of  sif;n'\l 
Nervlce  to  llic  western  empire,  .o  which  the  Huns  were  a  dreaded  and 
|i(  r|i('liiii||y  lr(nil>lc8ome  enemy  Alaric,  the  Gothi;;  leader,  who  the  most 
diNtiiiK  iiNlied  himself  in  this  auxiliary  warfare,  was  far  too  acute  not  to 
liirii'ivii  the  weakness  of  the  mce  miglity  people  of  which  he  was  the 
triiiporiiry  ally  anil  the  seemi»,.;iy  grateful  guest:  and  he  was  far  tooani- 
liitioiiM  iiitil  renllcss  in  his  m.tir'e,  to  see  that  weakness  without  design  to 
liikt^  inlviiiititgo  of  it.  From  uierely  aiding  Theodosius  the  Great  to  re- 
pel till'  lliiiiH,  Ahiric  easily  g.jt  leave  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
liiiiiN  of  Ai'gohastes  and  Eugenius,  wixi  nimed  at  the  imperial  purple. 
TIiIn  iiilrrrcri'in'e  inllie  internal  affairs  of  Rome  at  once  increased  Alaric's 
iii'«il!lit  into  her  actual  condition,  and  his  desire  to  become  the  master  of 
tliiit  I'liiplrc,  of  which  hitherto  he  had  only  been  the  sheltered  guest  or 
till'  [I. lid  Nerviiiil.  A  considerable  territory  in  Thrace  and  high  honorary 
liiiilt  III  till  Kiiiiiiin  army  should  have  been  deemed  by  Alaric  himself  a 
-iiiriciciil  r<'>s  an!  for  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Rome ;  especially 
It*  Uiiiiii'  liml  Khcltcri'd  the  Goths  as  distressed  fugitives  long  before  she 
iiiki'il  ilii  ir  aid  us  warlike  allies,  lint  a  plea  was  necessary  to  justify  tlie 
iiuxili'iry  ill  III  roiniiig  the  foeniiin;  and  accordingly  as  soon  as  Alaric 
hitw  ili.it  the  nl'ile  of  pulilic  ulTairs  was  such  as  to  promise  him  success, 
111'  liiiiiiii  III  iMJI  men  iiml  angels  to  witness  how  fatiifully  and  boldly  he 
li;ii|  fi'i'vi'il  Kiiiiic,  aiiii  how  scantily  and  ungratefully  she  had  rewarded 
liii  uiiml  NiTvliH's. 

Iliiiti  riiiirlH,  111!'  ('iMleni  and  westiirii,  abounded  with  men  who  wished 
III  ml'  riiiifuiinii  iiial  warfare  in  liie  inid.st  of  their  country.  Rulimis, 
llii'ii;<li  III'  «;iHiiiiir  to  yinmg  Area. lius  after  the  death  of  Theodosius 
llii'  (iri'iil,  \vu:i  ihe  iiinst  ai'tive  Ir.iitor  win.  wished  for  the  success  of  the 
!Mtl>  iri.iii  mull  (Mill  ill :  ami  aided  hiiii  not  only  with  secret  advice  and  in- 
fiiiiii.iiKiii,  lull  iiImii  with  I'liiisiileraMo  sums  of  money.  Tims  aided  and 
"i;>  oiii.i|ji'i|,   ALiric  overran   Paniioni;),   Maceduniu,  and   tliosc  parts  o^ 
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Thrace  which  were  adjacf.nt  to  his  settlement  and  sufficiently  weiuihy  to 
be  worth  his  destroying;  labour.  Stilit-ho,  the  general  of  Honorius,  who 
then  reigned  over  the  western  empire,  was  for  a  ti-n'  successful  iisraiiist 
Alaric;  but  by  an  unfortunate  over-confidence  gave  the  able  barbarian 
opportunity  of  retaliation,  which  lie  so  efTeclually  used,  that  Honorius 
was  fain  to  recall  his  general  from  aiding  the  Greeks,  and  cnnvci  t  the 
Goth  from  an  enemy  into  an  ally,  by  giving  him  the  sovereignly  of  all 
lUyria.  The  increase  of  power  which  Alaric  necessarily  oblaiiicd  from 
increase  of  territory  was  little  likely  to  decrease  either  his  eiunity  to 
Honorius,  whose  general  had  temporarily  defeated  him,  or  his  desire  to 
overrun  the  western  empire,  which  promised  much  richer  spoil  than  the 
Grecian  territory  he  had  already  ravaged.  Causing  hims(!lf  tobecli'vatud 
upon  a  shield — the  ancient  enthronement  of  a  warrior  king — he  was  pro- 
claimed, amidst  the  shouts  of  his  ficn-e  soldiery,  king  of  the  Visigoilis. 
Increasing  his  already  immense  army  by  recruits  from  the  banks  of  liie 
Danube,  he  pointed  to  Rome  and  the  smiling  Italian  lands,  and  promised 
their  spoils  to  his  followers ;  and,  unfortunately,  his  fierce  hatred  of  Rome 
and  love  of  bloodshed  and  plunder  were  fully  equalled  by  the  timidity  and 
irresolution  of  Honoriub.  'il:;:!  feeble  monarch  was  speedily  coiiviiu.'ud 
of  his  inferiority  to  his  barbaric  opponent;  and  was  from  the  outset  ol 
the  war  worsted  by  him,  ir.  despite  of  a  literally  innumerable  army,  com- 
posed partly  of  veteran  troops  and  partly  of  barbarian  levies  from  ths 
very  extremities  of  the  empire.  Siilicho,  the  man  who,  of  all  the  cmpe 
ror's  friends  and  advisers,  was  most  likely  fo  have  proved  the  successfu 
defender  of  the  empire,  had  been  sacrificed,  partly  to  thiit  viiijuc  hatrec 
which  the  multitude  of  all  times  and  all  ages  bear  to  towering  talent,  and 
partly  to  the  timidity  and  treachery  of  Honorius  himself,  who  had  learned 
to  fear  ability  by  mere  dint  of  profiting  by  it. 

With  such  ail  emperor,  just  such  a  people  was  joined   as  was  least 
likely  to  be  permanently  successful  in  resisting  a  bold,  greedy,  and  hardy 
race  of  barbarians  led  on  by  an  Alaric  nr  an  Attila.     The  individual  h:ir- 
dihood  and  pride  of  manhood  that  had  characterized  ilie  Roman  of  the 
republic,  and  the  serried  discipline  and  national  pride  that  had   so  often 
given  prey  to  the  Romnn  eagle,  under  the  Roman   emperors  who  were 
worthy  of  that   name,  had  passed  away  before  a  luxury  and  elTcmiiiaey 
which  would  he  in.'redible  were  they  not  related  to  us  hy  the  pe'.s  of  in- 
dignant Romans  who  describe  the  scenes  whicn,  loathing,  iliey  live  I  amidst 
and   witnessed.     Ammianus  iMarcellinus,  more  es|ieeially,  de.fcribes  ilie 
luxury,  pride,  and  elleminacyof  the  rich   as  being  in(M(!  than  eastern. 
"  II,"  says  he,  "on  a  hot  day  they  muster  courage  to  sail  in  their  paiiiteil 
jrallies  from  the  Liirrine  lake   to  their  elegant  villas   on  the  sea-coast  of 
Puteoli  and  C'ayeta,  they  compare  the  exf)loit  to  the  expeiijtious  of  Alex- 
ander and    (^lesar.     Yet  should   a  fly  settle  on  the   silken  folds  of  their 
umbrellas,  or  a  smibeam  penetrate  some   unguarded   eliink,  they  deplore 
their  hard  fate,  and  protest,  in  affected  language,  that 'twere  ln'tter  to  have 
been  horn  in  the  laud  of  the   Cimmerians,  the  region  of  perpetual  clouds 
and  darkness.''     Innumerable  instances   might  be   ,''iveii  of  this  effeini- 
nary  -;s  to  the  upper  orders  of  Romans   in  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  ceiitury  :  and  abundant  proofs  might  lie  adduced  of  the  slate  of  want, 
dependence  tipon  public  alms,  or  still  more  enlhralliiiij  dependence  on  in- 
dividual patronaire,  of  the   lower  orders.     Ihit  enough  has  been  saiil  to 
show  that  the  state  of  R(une,  alike  in   government  and  people,   was  pre- 
cisely such  as  to  invite,  nay,  to  reijiiire,  the  rude  piirliealion  of  successive 
and    siieeessfnl   invasHr  s    of    hardier    races.       Alaric    again    and   ai^iiii 
ravaged  the  Roman  terriloies,  Honorius  and  his  miJiislers  literally  invilint; 
him  to  do  so  by  their  pusillanimity  on  some  oeeasioiis  and  einpiy  thri  at'- 
on  others.     Adolnliiis.  brother  in-law  of  Alanc,  who  awfully  realized  I  i-' 
trueuieiit  boast  that  when;   his  horse  once  trod   tin;  gr.iss  uivit  gr:.,, 
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ravaged  Italy  in  every  direction;  and  perhaps  no  part  of  the  empire,  i( 
we  exrepl  Aquiica,  which  was  so  utterly  destroyed  as  to  be  even  without 
traceable  ruins,  suffered  more  tlian  Venutia  Prima,  or  Continental  Venice, 
Concordia,  Oderso,  Allino,  and  Padua.  For  three  years  the  inhabitants 
of  these  places  were  never  for  an  instant  free  from  the  presence  of  the 
stranger  and  the  oppressor,  on  occasion  of  the  second  inroad  of  the  Gothic 
Alaric  ;  and  many  of  them,  even  during  the  tyranny  of  that  comparatively 
mild  tyrant,  took  refuge  in  the  various  islets  which  were  grouped  around 
Rialto.  This  island,  which  was  already  the  port  and  entrepot  of  tiie  com- 
merce of  Padua,  was  naturally  that  which  was  earliest  aiid  most  resorted 
to;  and  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  year  421  the  inhaliitanls  of  this  little 
islet  were  numerous  enough  to  allow  of  the  building  of  a  consideral)le 
church,  which  was  in  that  year  dedicated  to  St.  James,  in  pursuance  of  a 
vow  made  during  the  progress  of  a  great  fire  which  consumed  twenty- 
four  houses.  It  is  possible  that  the  retreat  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  main  land  to  the  isles  was  merely  temporary,  and  that 
when  their  proper  country  was  abandoived  by  tin;  barbarians,  they  would 
be  led,  either  by  a  pining  after  their  ftTtile  and  beautifulland,  which  would 
be  remembered  with  the  greater  regret  by  being  contrasted  willi  the  flat 
and  dreary  shores  of  the  isles,  or  by  a  vague  hope  of  finding  some  rem- 
nants of  plunder  left  behind  by  the  barbarians,  to  return  to  tlie  continent. 
But  that  the  number  of  permanent  emigrants  to  the  isles  even  at  this 
time  was  very  considerable,  is  evident  from  a  document  whicli  we  believe 
is  not  quoted,  if  even  referred  to,  by  any  modern  historian  of  Venice,  ex- 
cept Daru. 

The  document  in  question  is  an  old  and  only  partially  perfect  manu- 
script in  the  convent  of  St.  Michael — and  is  a  collection  of  "  various 
notices  relative  to  the  origm  of  Venice,"  which  was  formed  by  Fulgentius 
Tomaselliis,  an  abbot  of  the  house,  and  since  translated  by  one  of  its 
librarians.  Father  Mitarelli.  It  bears  date  in  the  year  of  Christ  4-21,  and 
the  last  year  of  the  papacy  of  Innocent  I.;  and  the  chief  passage  of  it 
that  was  sulliciently  legible  to  be  translated  into  Latin  by  the  learned  li- 
brarian, is  a  decree  of  the  consuls  and  the  senate  of  Padua,  for  erecting 
Riallo  into  a  chief  city,  in  which  the  scattered  population  of  the  whole 
of  the  ai|j;icent  islands  might  congregate,  not  merely  for  their  own  greater 
conifcMM,  and  the  conveniein;e  and  prosperity  of  tlieir  own  port,  and  the 
patron  iiiy  of  Padua,  but  likewise,  anti  especially,  that  they  being  thus 
coiiceiilr.ited  niiglit  kec^i)  an  armed  lleet,  and  thus  defend  alike  llieniselvea 
aiiil  the  luMghboiiring  continent  against  the  recurrence  of  the  desli'iiction 
by  lire  and  sword,  which  this  region  had  already,  and  to  so  I'earfnl  an  ex- 
tent, ex|ierienced  at  the  hands  ui  "  Ciotliorinn  cum  rege  iil'ium  Alaiii-o." 

"  ReiujHiim  Ici^cre  non  polui,''  says  the  translator,  l'  e  re.l  is  not  legible: 
but  eniHigh  appears  to  show,  that  the  earliest  inhabiliiil-  if  the  isles  were 
coiii|)aralively  few  in  number,  scattered  hither  tiiu!  tiiillicr  svithont  jiidg- 
meiii  anil  without  coininoii  polity,  s.ive  sii(;li  as  necca^.uily  resulted  iVoni 
their  coiniiion  dependence  upon  Padua,  as  fishermco,  i:ai  r.ers,  and  traders 
in  iicneral  :  and  that  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  and  the  subsequent 
ami  riiinnus  occu[)atiiin  of  the  cities  and  jilains  of  Lonibardy  by  his 
fierce  |)eo|)|e,  so  much  increased  tin;  pupulousness  of  the  isles,  as  to  lead 
tlie  Paihians  to  order  the  (.•onceiilration  of  tin;  inhabitants  and  the  coiisti- 
tulioii  (;f  a  central  seat  of  population — in  short,  of  a  chief  ciiy  of  ilie 
islets,  III  which  it  was  inevitable  the  rest  slioulil  become  morally,  as  in 
the  (lid  they  also  were  physically,  iniiteil  and  siihjecteil.  Imitating  ii|ii)n 
a  small  scale  tlu!  iiiiineinorial  puiiey  of  l{i):ne  herself,  the  Paduans,  while 
they  ;isMii-eilly  took  the  course  which  was  best  calculated  to  proiniite 
the  iiitncsis  of  the  settlers  on  the  islands,  and  to  make  them  iniporlaiiily 
useful  to  iiiiitheastern  Italy,  should  its  fate  ever  depend  upon  inantiine 
W'url'aie,  did  not  allow  the   islanders  to  forget  that  they  were  depeiuknts 
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as  traders,  and,  in  some  drgree,  as  colonists;  aiiti,  acoor(iiny:ly,  the  new 
town  or  state  was  governed  by  oflicers  appointed  by  tbe  Padniuis,  with 
the  title  of  consuls. 

Rialto,  or  Rivo  alia,  the  deep  river,  which  was  tlins  made  the  cliiel 
town  of  the  isles,  was  subscqufiitly  connected  with  the  ojiposite  li;iiik  by 
abridge  which  bore  ihe  s;\ine  name,  and  this  island  subsequently  had  built 
upon  it,  too,  the  exiliange,  also  called  Rialio  ;  this  last  beinfj  at  oni;o  the 
homage  paid  to  the  chief  island,  and  surest  guarantee,  in  a  pmely  com- 
nierci:il  or  maritime  stale,  for  preserving  the  chief  resort  and  inlluenceto 
it.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Venetian  isles  being  considered,  the 
obstacles  which  their  difficult  navigation  must  have  presented  to  foreign- 
ers and  barbarians  in  the  then  rude  slate  of  the  maritime  art,  their  con- 
nection with  80  fertile  and  populous  a  portion  of  continenial  Italy,  woulo 
prognosticate  immense  prosperity  immediately,  and  great,  if  not  prepon- 
derating power  ultimately,  to  the  new  state,  in  the  event  of  that  ruin  fall- 
ing upon  the  Roman  empire,  which  every  circumstance,  within  and  with- 
out, indicated  to  least  careful  and  attentive  observer;  even  should  no 
other  external  circumstances  favour  the  islanders.  Such  other  circum- 
stances, however,  were  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  causation  of  Venetian 
greatness. 

A  new  scourge  for  Italy  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  of  Fluns, 
who  were  led  from  the  depths  of  Scytliia  by  Attila;  a  leader  fierce  and 
able  as  .\lari(;  in  the  field,  and  far  more  cruel  and  unsparing  when  the  field 
was  won.  Having  carried  fire  and  sword  throughout  Macedonia,  Ger- 
many, and  Gallia,  from  which  last  he  found  it  prudent  to  retreat,  the  alarm 
was  suddenly  given  that  he  was  leading  the  Huns  and  their  swnriniiig 
barbarous  allies  towards  the  Julian  Alps,  threatening  new  dcsirix'tion  to 
the  beautiful  lands  of  Vene'ia,  and  new  miseries  to  the  Venetians  of 
the  main  land.  In  the  year  452  Attila  appeared  before  Aquilea  ;  and  that 
city  still  preserving  some  of  the  spirit  of  old  Rome,  of  which  it  was  a 
colony  and  offset,  made  a  defence  so  brave— though  insufficient  to  save  it 
from  the  fierce  host  that  assailed  it — that  when  it  was  at  length,  in  sheer 
necessity  yielded,  the  enraged  barbarian  literally  left  not  one  brick  or 
stone  standing  upon  another.  The  fate  of  Aquilea,  and  the  terrific  charac- 
ter of  its  destroyer,  naturally  stru(;k  terror  into  the  inhabitans  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Padua,  Altino,  Concordia,  and  Oderso  ;  who  hastily 
gathered  together  all  their  property  that  was  moveable,  and  ha.stened  to 
take  refuge  in  the  isles ;  the  difficult  navigation  of  which,  and  the  inari- 
tiine  habits  of  the  long  settled  and  proper  inhabitants  of  which,  gave  a 
promise  of  safety  from  pursuit  and  destruction,  which  the  example  of 
Aquilea  but  loo  plainly  showed  to  be  hopeless  upon  the  main  land. 

The  cause  of  this  new  irruption  of  Aliila  and  his  Huns,  as  being  also  a 
principal  cause  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Venice  the  Superb,  must  not 
be  wholly  omitted  here;  we  mean  the  treason  of  Honoria,  the  sister  of 
Valenlinian  HI.  This  princess,  having  dishonoured  her  rank  and  family 
by  her  intrigue  with  a  courtier,  which  intrigue  was  aided  by  the  careless- 
ness of  her  own  mother,  who  had  always  acted  as  if  she  was  regardless 
of  the  education  and  moral  conduct  of  her  daughter,  was  placed  under  liie 
most  rigid  surveillance.  Naturally  of  a  f^iiy,  piTliaps  wi;  might  even  say 
of  a  licenlious  turn,  this  restraint  wearied  her  to  such  a  jjitcli  of  despera- 
tion, that  sIk;  contrived  to  send  a  ring  to  Attila,  as  a  pledge  of  love  and 
good  faith  ;  and  with  il  a  pressing  message  deniaiKlnig  his  snp|)i)rt  and 
aid  against  her  own  finiily,  and  requesting  to  be  admitted  in  the  munber 
of  las  wives.  Honoria  was  reputed  to  he  very  beautiful,  and  to  female 
beauty  the  barbarian  chieftain  was  by  no  means  unsusceptible.  Ihil  he. 
devised  a  considerable  iinprovemcMit  upon  the  propo-iiiion  of  the  princess; 
be  [ireceded  his  new  advance  u|)on  the  empiri!  with  a  d(  inaiul,  not  only 
of  the  hand  of  the  lady,  but  also  of  half  the  provinces  of  the  empire.     The 
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roliiNiil  lin  iilfl  Willi,  tind  his  rage  thereupon,  led  lo  the  destruction  ol 
A>)Uil('ii,  ttliil  to  till'  tiiking  rd»gti  ofihe  iiih.ibitants  of  that  and  the  neigh- 
liiMiniitt  I'lllcR  III  kialKiund  the  depenileiil  Venetian  i^>ll's. 

II'  hill  Nil  wliKJly  (li'Btroycd  lo  ilieir  very  foiinddtions  as  Aqiiilea,  the 
nciulilHMliiliK  cilicH  were,  liowevtT,  so  compliHely  pillaged  and  so  con- 
Nuli*i'iilily  iluviiBlMlcil,  timt  a  va^st  number  of  the  inhabitants  not  merely 
siiiltillt  KJii'lltM' in  the  ish.'s  during  the  nctual  and  thre:iteiiing  presence  of 
till' Imi'litii'lHim  upon  the  main  land,  bui  were  so  wearied  by  the  losses 
lliuy  lliid  iili'iuiily  sustained,  and  so  complfilely  dispirited  by  the  apparent 
|iriihilliilliy  of  H  fre(|Uent  reeurrent-e  of  similar  inttietions,  as  to  take  up 
llit'ir  pt'niiiiiiiMil  reHidcnce  in  the  eomparatividy  inaccessible  isles,  where 
lliny  liiiii  III  I'll' ■'I  Houglit  only  a  temporary  shelter.  Some  would  doubtless 
it'liii'ii  to  llie  niiiiii  land,  in  hope  lo  find  their  homes  undesiroyed,  what- 
evi'l'  inlnlil  hiive  befallen  the  homes  of  their  neighbours;  but  being  as 
poor  iiiij  till)  poorest  of  the  islanders,  and  far  less  favouralily  siluatid  as  to 
tliu  I'lililfe  ihitll  the  islanders  as  a  body,  it  was  not  at  all  reasonable  that 
llic  ftil'llicr  uliould  claim  any  continuance  of  llie  Paduaii  authority  over 
tliu  iiili'H  i  llu!  more  especially,  as  no  one  knew  how  soon  a  new  incursion 
of  tliti  hiirbiiriiuig  iiiighl  once  more  renderthe  isles  the  only  place  of  safe 
r«fii|{ii  to  tlio  dwellers  upon  the  main  land.  The  authority  of  the  old 
luwiiN  hoilig  tlius  tacitly  but  effectually  terminated,  the  islanders  and 
I'Ul'lltfi'im  ('iiiiHolldiited  themselves  together,  and  organized,  perhaps,  the 
very  himt  kind  of  society  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
pliirml, 

Tliopxti'llt  of  the  immigration  had  made  it  Impossible  for  the  chief  islet, 
IliiiUo,  to  tu'coiiimodale  more  than  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
fiitfilivt'K.  'I'lin  remainder  had  of  necessity  distributed  themselves  amid 
titii  (illii'r  IrIuIs,  all  of  which  were  now  populated  more  or  less  densely. 
Vi\it'U  (if  tli(<  tiirger  of  these  islands,  containing  a  sufficient  population  to 
give  It  the  llecessHry  weight  and  importance  in  the  new  stale,  it  was 
HBl'flHil  III  elect  a  tribune.  This  magistrate,  whose  term  of  office  was 
lillliti<i|  to  OIK)  year,  was  tdiarged  with  the  administration  of  jus'.ice  in  his 
own  isle,  and  was  accountable  only  lo  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
wlilt'll  iiioili)  Cinild  decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  isles  en  masse.  In  a 
wiilil,  Ihi*  isliiudcrs  formed  a  federative  republic;  the  whole  governed  as 
10  tiXlt'i'iml  iill'aiis  and  affairs  of  common  import,  by  an  authority  delegated 
fl'iiilUlitt  whole  t  each  internally  and  in  matters  peculiar  to  itself  governed 
liy  llin  IflliUllo  of  its  own  election.  For  a  long  time  their  chief  commodi- 
lii'»  fiiriiile  Were  salt  and  fish,  but  those  are  articles  peculiarly  profitable 
wlni'ti  tin)  coiiimerce  in  them  is  very  large  ;  however,  the  islanders 
emilil  mil  full  to  ac(Mjmulate  riches,  the  great  source,  when  wisely  used,  of 
piililii'iil  power— exempted  as  they  were  from  the  evils  to  which  the  cities 
uii  tim  iniilii  liittd  had  become  the  victims. 

TliM  iiivuflion  of  Italy  by  the  Heruli  under  Odoacer,  in  47G,  when  the 
.ii'iliy  ni'ill  by  Aiignstulus  was  vanquished,  and  its  general  slain  by  Odoa- 
i'I'i'n  own  liiiliili  and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  Oslroyfoths  under 
'I'lliMi 'oi'ii',  who  ilethroned  and  put  lo  death  Odoacer,  llie  dcthroncr  of 
Aniistiiltm,  caused  a  new  increase  of  populitlon  lo  flow  into  the  Venetian 
i»li!rti  lllld  when  the  insular  republic  had  barely  a  huiulred  years  of  exist- 
I'lH'it,  it  idrcudy  began  to  lie  respected  for  its  industry  and  numbers,  and 
Kiliiiui'il  lot' II  prosperity  so  strikingly  contrasted  with  Us  small  number  of 
liulilt'iil  pi'odlti'lions.  Fish  and  salt  were  all  that  Venice  seemed  to  pos- 
B"Nrt  [  lllld  it  was  not  yet  known  how  far  better  a  nurse  commerce  is  lo  a 
sliilc  lliiiii  war.  The  disasters  to  which  the  empire  had  been  subjected 
I'liMl  III  till'  I'IIkI  and  in  the  west,  ami  the.  blots  which  barbarian  success 
llU'l  I'liBi  upiiM  the  escutclii'DM  of  Riune's  sufjposed  inviiicibilily,  added  to 
till'  llllci'  di'slrui'tinn  of  liu!  cities  of  Veiictia  Prima,  probably  caused 
Uuiijt'V  power  lo  lie  held  in  comparatively  ligiil  estimation  even  by  tlioso 
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wlio  returned  to  tlic  main  land  and  rebuilt  their  destroyed  iiomes.  And 
the  is()l;itu)n  of  llie  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  their  eiirly  poverty,  and,  above 
all,  the  hardly  practicable  sea-walls  tliat  stretcheil  iuouiid  tlieni,  would 
seem  to  make  tlieir  independence  of  disorsranizud  and  distracted  Konie  a 
matter  beyond  dispute.  It  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  by  a  liigh 
authority,  but  we  tliink  on  very  inadequate  grounds,  (^assiodorus,  min- 
ister to  Tiieodoric,  wrote  a  highly  flattering  letter, — a  letter  penned  with 
most  oratorical  art  and  care,  and  evidently  with  great  anxiety  as  to  its 
success, — requesting  tlie  Venetians  to  effect  by  means  of  tlieir  vessels  the 
transport  of  a  su|)ply  of  wine  and  oil  from  Isiria  to  liavenna.  The  very 
care  and  polish  that  are  lavished  upon  this  letter  seem  to  us  to  be  quite 
decisive  as  to  Kcune  having  no  recognized,  stated,  or  easily  available  au 
thority  over  the  Venetians  of  the  isles.  It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  the  learned  count  Daru,  that  notwithstanding  the  urb.iniiy  ol 
the  letter,  it  yet  evidcntlj  contains  an  order.  It  seems  to  us,  lliat  the 
politely-couched  order  of  such  a  neighbour  as  Rome,  can  scari'cdy  be  said 
to  prove  aught  against  the  actual  political  independence  of  such  a  slate  as 
Venice,  and  at  so  early  a  stage  of  its  existence.  It  would  seem  far  more 
correct  to  consider  that  Kome  couched  a  demand,  w  Inch  she  knew  was 
not  strictly  just,  in  terms  which  she  judged  would  be  agreeal)le  to  het 
nascent  neighbour.  Kven  in  her  decline.  Koine  was  far  too  formidabU'  a 
neighbour  not  to  feel  at  liberty  to  maki!  even  unreasonable  recpiests  of  a 
community  of  fishermen  and  small  iiienthaiits,  comparatively  prosperous 
as  that  community  might  be. 

With  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth,  the  Venetians,  by  which 
name  we  shall,  to  save  circnnilocniinn,  henceforth  designate  only  the 
islanders,  began  to  feel  anxious  about  tliat  wlii(di  was  their  chief  and  ciieap 
safeguard,  the  (litlicnlt  iiivigation  of  the  lagnnes  ;  and  llic  iiavii;:ition  was 
f<irbidden  not  merely  to  strangers  in  geiier.il,  but  even  to  that  radiia  w  liicii 
once  was  the  metropolis  and  nursing  inoihcr  of  llie  island  repul>lic. 
When  \\v  consider  the  horrors  to  which  t!ie  cities  op.  ilic  main  land  had 
been  exposed  by  the  baibarian  invailers,  and  rrllcct  bow  probalilc  ii  was 
that  new  inv.isions  would  occur,  which  only  the  (lillimliy  of 'he  imviLia- 
tioii  and  the  siijieriorily  tins  insureil  to  the  v(  s^-rls  id'  ilic  isiaiideis  could 
prevent  from  e.\ieniliiig  to  the  ishs,  we  can  si'.ui  (dy  xmiiuIi  r  at  llie  sicni 
and  jeahiiis  rule  adopted  by  men  w!..'>  had  oidv  lieconie  islMiideis  and 
fishers  aft'T  they  had  been  ruincil  aurieultini^ls.  (1\  ing  in  basic  and  in 
tenor  fnnn  one  <if  the  love  licsl  and  most  feilile  ot  cai Ill's  hivi  |y  and  fer- 
tile spots.  Nor  was  it  hnig  ere  the  X'eiieliiiiis  had  j^ouil  reason  lo  con- 
gralulat<' tlienisidves  u|ioii  the  care  lliey  h,id  bestowed  eipially  Upon  ac- 
quiring  di'xienty  in  ihe  navig.iiion  of  tin  ir  harrow  and  ihHiculi  itm  ks  and 
shallows,  and  preventing  a  like  dexleiily  from  being  accpiin  d  bv  nllii  rs. 

The  Slavi,  a  barlianius  and  warlike  people,  liiiil  est'iblislied  tlieinselves 
in  h.ilinaiia.  'I  hat  country,  liovvevi  r,  '  id  alrea(l\  been  so  ol'ien  overrun 
and  plliiideii'd,  lliat  it  all'oriled  by  no  me...iS  a  siil'lieieiit  ainount  of  bo'iiy 
to  satisfy  S((  niiinerons  ami  so  greedy  a  people.  They  eoliseqnelitly 
availed  llienisi'lves  id  the  nmneroiis  pints  and  creeks  llieir  nevt  roimtr) 
nllorded  lliein,  to  iinilale  Ihe  piratical  e\tiiiip|e  of  llie  Ills  ii,nii<,  by  w  lioin 
till*  coiinlr\  had  formerly  been  ocenpied,  ami  speeilily  In  I'.iine  a  iianie  of 
terror  to  all  who  iiad  occasion  lo  be  upon  the  m  a  in  iliat  diieclion.  'I'he 
V(  neti.'ins,  perpi'inallv  pinsniiig  llieir  eiMiinierceil  and  <  arr>  iiig  avoeationi 
in  llieir  light  vi'sscls,  weic  especially  sub|eeled  tn  the  ailaiks  of  these 
daring  marauders,  to  whom  the  portable  l.ul  valn.ible  fri  igliis  bronghl  by 
the  VCncliaiis  from  the  porl.sof  the  easlern  empire,  willi  w  liu  h  they  ear 
ried  on  great  commeri'e,  were  an  irresisiildc  lempi.iti  mi.  Tlie  hardj  hab 
lt!«  and  active  life  of  Ihe  rishers  anil  men  hauls  iif  the  Vcneluin  isli  .s  Imd 
given  new  vigimr  and  coiira;;i'  lo  the  people,  w  Im,  wlnli'  living  in  com 
par.iiive  luxiny  upon  the  main  l.iiid,  had  aJ>aiidoiie<l  all   ilair  pu^- 1  hsioiiH 
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isses? 
life  iilsct.  Miisieriiig  their  vessels,  they  holtily  eneouiitered  the  pirates, 
beat  them,  ami  eomiii'llcii  them  to  respect  tiie  liberty  of  the  seas  as  far  as 
Veiiiti.ms  were  cdiieerned  liiiTein.  Tliis,  in  addition  to  many  oilier  cir- 
ciiiiislaiices,  seems  lo  have  been  a  link  in  a  long  and  unbroken  ehaiii  of 
'rau.saiioii  of  Ihe  prospi'rity  and  power  of  Venice  in  her  subsequent  palmy 
days  ;  lor  while  the  sucecss  with  which  the  traders  encountered  the  ter- 
rible and  notorious  pirates  was  especially  well  calculated  to  obtain  a  high 
uul  cliivalrous  iiaim^  for  the  Venetians,  even  at  tlie  outset  of  their  career, 
the  very  slniyiile  and  warfare  in  which  they  were  from  time  to  time  en 
gaged  with  so  Herce  a  people,  and  with  everything  at  stake  upon  the  issue, 
miisl  have  had  ii  mighty  share  in  increasing  the  energy  of  the  Venetians, 
and  ill  lonuing  iliiir  national  character  to  that  striking  commixture  of 
eonuiiercial  industry  and  warlike  spirit  and  skill  to  which  their  subsequent 
and  long  coiitiiuied  greatness  may  so  greatly  be  ascribed. 

Ill  the  year  W-i  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy,  and  so  successfully,  as 
completely  to  cut  off  all  (Miuuexion  between  it  and  the  eastern  empire. 
The  l,nmbards,  who  cauu!  from  Paunonia,  like  all  the  other  barbarian 
scdiirgcs  of  Italy,  (•(Mumenced  their  destroying  and  plundering  career  in 
Venice  on  the  main  land.  And  now  again,  the  misfortune  of  the  main 
land  brought  benefit  to  the  isles.  Not  only  were  the  people  of  the  newly 
rebiidi  haliiiations  on  the  main  land  glad  to  abandon  their  incomplete  cities, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  isles  ;  not  only  did  the  islanders  see  the  inhabitants 
of  even  I'adii  I,  their  fornn'r  patron  city,  imploring  shelter,  but  even  the 
clergy  settled  among  them,  and  permanently,  too;  for  the  Lombards  es- 
tahhshi'd  .Vrian  preachers  in  the  towns  of  continental  Venice  ;  and  the 
ciiiisctiiicnce  was,  so  fierce  and  sanguinary  a  war  and  such  ceaseless 
scliisi.is,  that  the  clergy  who  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  isles  did  not  think 
of  (iiiitiitiii  it.  'I'liougli  the  Fjombards  persecuted  the  catholic  faith  pio- 
fc-^seil  by  the  Vcni'tians.  the  former,  who  were  at  that  time  neither  a  com- 
nuri'i  il  nor  a  maritime  people,  were  to  a  very  great  extent  dc|)eiident 
upon  the  jslaiiders  for  their  sujuily  of  all  such  necessaries  or  luxuries  as 
came  fniin  foreign  eountrie.s;  and  in  this  particular  supi^riority  of  the 
Vciieliins  to  the  F>oml)ards,  and  subscqnenlly  'o  (Miarlemagne  and  his 
Franks,  the  attentive  and  thoughtful  reader  vvill  ;>  'arcely  fail  to  see  yet 
..iiother  great  element  of  the  permanency  and  powt  <■  of  the  insular  state 
of  \'(  iiK'c.  I''ginard,  the  contemporary  and  historia'i  of  Charlemagne, 
makes  emphatic  mentiiui  of  tlit-  coarseness  of  the  iippart '  of  that  mnn mdi 
and  his  court,  as  cimipared  to  the  fine  stiilTs  and  rich  silks  brought  by  lli(> 
V  niii.iii  traih'rs  from  tlu'  ports  of  Syria,  the  Arehipel.igo  and  the  Itlick 
Sea.  It  was  in  the  iiievit  ilile  iiatinc  of  things,  lh.it  the  very  increase  of 
|ioiiiilatioii  which  tended  so  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the  prosperity  am! 
cmisi.ler.atiiin  of  the  eom|iaraiively  new  state,  should  liring  in  its  train 
Viiich  a  diversit}  of  interests,  such  a  diirereiiee  of  proportion  in  the  iiiiin- 
(lers,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  nnmeroiis  insulated  hk  iniiers  of  the  feder- 
aiivc  republic  as  siiouhl  imII  aloud  (or  a  ehaiiue  in  the  |)uhtical  sysleni. 
Me^t  im|iorlaiit  changes  afterwards  took  place;  and  it  is  to  \'enic<'  iis  an 
actnii;  and  not  merely  growing  state,  that  wi'  li.ive  heneefoith  to  direct 
mn  aiti'iiiioii.  Itiit  we  perceive  that  we  hive  ahvady  ;ireatly  tres|i.issed 
on  I'lir  liiinis,  and  must  eiideavinir  to  finisli  this  skitch  u  ill'  a  r.ipid  pen. 

Till'  (Mignial  form  of  Venetian  government  was  purely  democraiiial ; 
llKi^i.-.tr.ites  were  (diosen  by  a  general  assrmbjy  of  the  peoj)le,  who  gave 
tli'ia  the  name  of  tribunes;  o;ie  of  w  hiiin  was  appoiuti'd  to  preside  on 
e  I'  li  islaiiil,  bill  to  hob!  Ins  (illiec  only  fur  a  )<'ai.  This  form  siibsisied 
fur  ..!iiinl  (Mil'  biiii-lred  and  fifty  years  ;  ii  then  appi'ared  expedient  to  make 
c'liin'c  of  a  chief  mai;islr.''e,  and  on  him  the  title  of  (.like  was  colilerred, 
v  '  a'li  has  Miice  been  corrupted  to  done;  this  lli^mly  was  i  leetive,  ami 
'irii'  .(ir  life;  he  was  even  intriisted  with  the  power  of  nominating  lo  all 
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oflict'is,  aixl  of  milking  pence  and  deelaring  war.  Paul  Luke  Anafcslo, 
the  first  duke,  was  elecicd  in  the  y(!ar  ti!)? ;  and  such  was  ilie  eonfidcnco 
which  the  people  reposed  in  their  ihike,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  his 
own  discreliiin  how  far  he  wouhi  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  citi- 
zens. In  the  comicils  which  In'  lalh  d  on  any  uiaMcrof  iniportanc-e,  hesenl 
messages  for  those  ciiizens  for  whose  judgment  he  liad  the  greatest  es- 
teem, praying  that  tiny  would  come  anil  assist  him  with  their  advice 
This  form  was  retained  hy  suceeding  dnijes,  and  the  citizens  so  sent  foi 
were  called  prei;a'li  (from  the  Italian  word  pietrure,  to  pray).  The  third 
doge,  whose  talenis  for  war  had  proved  successful  in  extending  the  powei 
of  t!ie  republic,  at  l('n<rth  meditated  the  a.ssuin|ition  of  a  more  absolute 
sway,  wisiiing  to  render  the  supreme  authority  hereditary  in  his  family, 
but  such  conduct  excited  gener.il  alarm  in  the  people;  he  was  assaulted 
in  his  palace,  and  there  put  to  death.  This  event  caused  the  govermneni 
of  V^enicc  to  be  new  modelled,  and  a  chief  magistrate,  who  was  now  call 
ed  "master  of  tlu^  militia,"  was  elected  annually ;  but  his  power  while  ii. 
ofTice  was  the  same  as  before.  Such  form  of  governm(  -it  continued  only 
five  years,  when  the  title  of  doge  was  revived  (a.  d.  740),  in  the  person  of 
the  son  of  him  who  had  been  assassinated. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  every  other  part  of 
the  Christian  world  was  seized  with  a  frantic  rage  for  recovering  the  holy 
land,  the  Veneliiuis  were  so  far  from  contributing  any  for';cs  for  the  cru- 
sades that  thej  diil  not  scruple  to  supply  the  Saracens  with  arms,  annnu- 
mti(m,  and  every  other  necessary.  As  the  power  of  the  state  became 
augmented  by  the  acquisition  of  Istria  •.md  many  ports  of  Dalmaiia,  tjie 
jealousy  of  the  people  towards  their  doge  became  stronger.  At  that  tin\e 
the  only  irilnnial  at  \%'nice  cimsisted  of  forty  judges;  these  were  called 
'the  couiumI  of  forty  ;"  but  in  the  year  1 17;i.  another  doge,  named  Michieli, 
being  assassinated  in  a  popnhir  iiisnrrciMion,  the  council  of  fmty  found 
means  to  new  model  the  government,  by  gaining  the  consent  of  t!ie  peo- 
ple to  delegate  the  right  of  voimg  for  nuigi.-strates,  which  each  citizen  pus- 
Besseil,  to  lour  ImndriMl  and  seventy  persons,  called  councillors,  who  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  "tlu;  grand  council;"  and,  acting  as  delegates  of 
the  people,  became  what  the  general  assembly  of  the  ])eople  until  that  lime 
had  liien.  J>y  this  artful  innovation  (which  the  people  were  cajoled  into 
an  ac(piiesceiice  with,  by  retaining  the  right  of  electing  these  councillors 
unntially),  thedemocrary  beeami'  presently  subverted  ;  and  an  aristocracy, 
in  its  fullest  and  most  rigid  forin,  was  iniiodiiced,  hy  reslrictiiif;  the  power 
of  the  lioge,  and  iiistituliiig  .i  variety  of  olFicers  (ill  of  whom  were,  in  a 
short  time,  chosen  from  among  the  nob. lily)  winch  edeclually  controlled 
both  the  prince  and  the  people. 

Zianiwaslhe  (irsi  doge  ( lei  ted  after  the  government  hail  received,  what 
the  event  proves  to  have  be(  ii,  its  permanent  modification  ;  and  (luring  hi.i 
administration  tin;  singular  ceremony  of  esjii'Mijiig  the  sea,  which  has 
been  aiiinially  observed  ever  sinee,  was  first  ailopied,  aiiil  took  its  risu 
from  the  assislanee  which  the  Veiiiiiaiis  gave  to  the  pojie  Alexainler  ill. 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  eiii|)eror  Kredinc  l'aihaid.ss;i,  and  the  signal  vic- 
tory they  ohtained  over  a  (...nidabie  lli  et  under  the  cominainl  of  Otho, 
hon  of  I'  rederic,  in  which  the  ailmiial  and  lliirly  of  Ins  sliips  wi-re  taken. 
Ali'Xaiidir,  with  the  «li(de  city  of  Venice,  went  out  to  meet  /lani,  the 
conqueror,  oi.  Ins  reliirn;  to  whom  his  I'  ie->s  presented  a  ring,  s.ijing, 
"lire  iliis  ring  as  a  chain  to  retain  ihi' ...  ,  i.eni'eforth,  in  suhjeelion  to  the 
Venetian  st.ile  ;  espouse  her  \<  i!h  thm  ring,  and  let  the  niarnage  he  .sidum- 
ni/ed  aniiiMlly,  by  you  and  your  MuceHHors,  to  ilu-  end  of  time,  that  the 
latest  posli  iity  may  know  that  \'ei<ice  liaH  iicipiireil  the  empiie  of  the 
waves,  and  holds  the  sea  in  snhjeelioMi  in  the  '  me  manner  us  a  wife  i» 
..eld  liy  her  liii-.lrand."  Dnrnu  Ihe  <  "iitiinwiiee  of  the  lepublic  lies  cerC' 
iiioiiy  was  pcrfoiiiiei^  hy  the  doge  i!r"p|iiiig  a  ring  in    i  llie  sea,  inoiicji^M- 
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cing  at  the  s;ime  timp  tlio  words,  Di:spnn»amun  in,  Miifr  iti  nigtwm  veri  per- 
pcluiifitc  ilcminti.  This  onihlcm  (if  ii.s  fciniuT  jiinvcr  Mini  iiidepi'iidence  is 
now  forever  gone;  and,  in  llie  hingnnge  of  llie  |iin'l, 

"  Till'  tpousi'losB  Adrialic  iiiuuiiik  Ix'l  Iflnl," 

The  Venetians  having  extended  their  lerriloiirN  liilti  liiiniliardy,  IslriH, 
and  Uiiliuiitiii,  became  inKsters  of  inany  of  ihti  ixlinidK  in  the  Archipehigo, 
partienl«rly  tlie  hirge  and  importiinnl  one  of  ('iiiiiIm  .  they  were  nmsiers 
of  the  Morea  ;  and,  in  the  begniniiig  of  the  ihirleeiilh  fcnlury,  Diiiidoh), 
their  doge,  when  more  than  eighty  yeiirH  of  iiye,  in  cniijiinelion  with  the 
French,  took  ("onstanlinoph'  from  the  Tiirkt*,  ll  wiin  iihoiit  this  lime  ihat 
they  engrossed  the  Incralive  triide  in  the  miilllifiii'tiirrii  mid  prodiiclionR 
of  the  Kasl  Indies,  which  they  procured  iit  the  port  of  AlexHiidria,  and 
conveyed  to  every  market  of  Kurone.  Ihirler  iMiiiiiin  Morooini  was  intro- 
duced the  latest  form  of  electing  llie  dogei  and  ill  ihiK  Jiincliire  jeuUmsv 
and  envy  occasioned  the  war  wiiii  (Jeiioii,  svhieh,  iifler  t'liiiliniiing  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  was  at  last  concliid'il  Uy  ii  treiily  in  ]W\.  lour- 
ing this  war,  Peter  Oradonigo,  the  doge,  pro<'urt'd  ii  iiiw  lo  he  passed,  liin; 
none  but  the  nohilily  should  be  capable  of  liavmu  u  "'"iit  in  the  griiml 
council;  and  thus  the  government  hecanie  iilloueihiM'  Hrisloc.rHlical.  In 
the  fonrleenlh  and  fifteenth  eenturies  the  VeiielJiiiiN  rxlinded  their  pos 
sessions  in  Lombardy,  and.  in  1473,  llie  liiNt  kniK  of  'iyprun  appointed  ilie 
state  of  Venice  his  heir.  Towards  the  end  of  ilin  (lileentli  ccninry  the 
commerce  and  power  of  the  VeiieiiaiiH  begun  In  (leciliic ;  for  the  Portu- 
guese having  doubled  tbeCape  of  (iood  llopit,  mid  f  iliiid  a  w;iy  lolhe  i'last 
Indies  by  sea,  that  valuable  trade  was  Required,  (lr»l  by  llie  cliBCoverers 
and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch  and  Kiigluih. 

In  the  beginning  of  tlu!  sixteenlh  eeiiliiry  (a,  (t.  Ui()!l)  llie  pofie,  the  em- 
peror, France  and  Spain,  joined  U'  Ihe  fiiinotin  IciiKiie  of  <  iiiiibrHy,  which 
threatened  the  subversion  of  the  Veiieiian  hlalei  bill  the  republic  niiide  u 
brave  stand  against  its  numerous  and  powerful  eneiiiicK,  mid  the  Veno 
liaiis  retained  their  independeiuc,  iiIiIihiikIi  \^\^\\  the  Ionn  of  nil  tin  ir  poB- 
sessions  in  the  ecclesiastical  gtaU;  and  the  Miliiiienei  They  also  siifl'ered 
inucii  from  the  Turks,  who  drove  tlieiii  nil!  of  (!y prim.  In  llic  kcv,  n. 
li'ciiih  century  a  sharp  contest  arose  In  ivveen  '  govwriiitienl,  lliecieiyj, 
and  the  pope,  in  whicli,  however,  the  loriiier  li.  lie  iiilvniilage.  Venice 
was  also  long  eimaged  in  fierce  wari  with  ihe  I'lirlti",  diiriiig  which  they 
lost  Cai'.dia,  but  gained  part  of  Diilmntiit  and  ill  llie  Miirea  i  llie  liilter, 
Willi  other  places  and  dislricts,  the  TiiikN  re.itvei'tid  in  the  wars  wliii  h 
were  waged  during  the  early  part  of  the  liiil  1 1  iiliiry,  The  Venetian  gov- 
enunent.  in  the  year  17;t7,  having  sliowii  piirlieii|iiriniirkr<  of  respect  to  ihe 
prince,  who  was  generally  called  III  !  "l.iud  the  prehuder,  when  he  vis- 
ited the  city,  under  the  characler  id'  I'ouiit  of  Alliiiny,  lli»  Untislieouit 
look  great  offence,  and  the  Venetian  resideiil  iH  l.oiiilon  •.  i«i  ordered  to 
depart;  but  proper  concessions  bei;,^  made  by  lliti  >itnlf .  a  riicinll)  inter- 
course was  re  I'stablisbed,  and  in  the  )car  174.'»  llii'  eiirl  of  llnlderiiesso 
was  sent  ambassador  extraordiimry  lo  Venice,  In  ilm  year  iiii.'l  the  \'e. 
netiaim  found  it  neci'ssary  to  pay  aKiibtnly  lo  llie  di  y  of  Algiers,  to  pre- 
servi' ilieir  eoiu'nerci!  from  ihe  depredatioiii  of  thoiai'  inrsnirs;  but  they 
siilise(piently  carried  on  a  war  will)  HuitiM  oilier  of  Ihe  piraliiul  stote.^, 
nearer  to  them,  on  ilnit  const. 

Thus  did  the  n'pubbc  of  Venice  eontiniie  Upward"  of  ihirleen  Iminlrcd 
ears,  nuud^l  many  foreign  tvars  and  iii'cktiiii'  ciiiiiiiiiiIioiih,  Its  gran- 
deur, as  we  liavv  seen,  was  eliielly  owing  lo  ii*  Iritdc  ,  mid,  iificr  the  de- 
cline of  Uint,  its  Btreiigtb  and  power  Mitti  red  eonoidernble  diminution. 
No  republic  m  the  history  of  the  woild  Inii  niiltiiiiiicd  for  ^o  linig  a  spaco 
of  liiiii'-,  and,  s  Its  iiidepeiiileiiee  wa«  iiol  iouinled  on  UHurimiMin,  nor 
comentod  with  blood,  f<  its  deneeiil  from  iliiil  ■plenilotir  ami  power  which 
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It  liad  once  attniiico,  iiwlniil  of  (li'griidirig,  reflects  llie  liiylicst  lioiioiir  on 
Ihuni.  Noni!  of  llic  ciiiiHtiH  wlilcli  Hiihvcrted  the  fiinioiis  republics  of  :iii- 
Uqiiity  effi'clcii  ilic  dcchiM'  of  Venice.  No  tyranls  enslaved,  no  dema- 
gogues dcliulcd,  0')  luxiuii'M  enervated  llieni.  Tliey  owed  llieir  grealness 
to  llieir  induhuy,  hnvery,  and  niaritinx!  skill;  and  llieir  dueline,  to  the 
revolutions  winirli  hoecenhful  |iur(«nil8  of  sciiMu'c  had  (iiodnced  in  the  na- 
tion.s  of  Knrojie.  l''or  nntny  yearn  they  withstood  the  whole  force  of  ih(; 
Ottoman  enipiro  by  nea  tnid  land;  and,  although  their  treasures  were 
eventually  (^xhauhli'd,  unil  their  power  weakeiKMl,  th-'ir  enemies  have  ex- 
perienced eiMiseiiiieneeN  Hcari'idy  less  fatal.  No  goveMiincnt  has  hetii 
more  attacked  liy  deep-laid  ami  formidahle  conspiracc's  than  that  of  Ven- 
ice :  many  of  wnicli  liavtt  lieeii  hroiight  to  the  very  eve  (jf  execution 
without  discovery  or  NiiM|iic|n(i.  lint  though  the  eniiru  suliversioii  of  the 
state  has  heeii,  .it  tinieN,  iinpeiiding  frinn  some  of  these  plots,  yet  initil  the 
era  of  llie  rreiudi  rivoliilioii,  they  havi^been  consiantly  rendered  aluntive, 
either  by  the  vij,'ilanen  or  good  fortune  of  the  senate.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  Ihene  coimpirai'ies  was  formed  by  a  doge  named  Marino 
Faliero,  in  the  ye.ir  |.'l.'ir»,  who  at  thai  time  was  eighty  years  of  age  ;  but, 
conceiving  a  violent  rexentiiient  agaiiisu  tli(-  senate,  lu^  formed  a  jilaii  in 
order  to  aHsassinalf!  the  whole  body.  The  design  was  tune, y  discovered, 
and  the  <hgnilied  traitor  brought  to  tri.il,  found  guilty  upon  his  own  con- 
fes' ion,  anil  pnliln'iy  beheaded.  In  the  great  ch.unlier  of  the  jjalacc: 
where  the  porlriiil-  of  the  dogew  are  placed,  there  is  a  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  prcdeecHHor  and  Hiiecessor  of  this  man,  wlieri!  ajijiears  this  in- 


scription,''  Liiiim  Maiini   f'liliert  ilrrti/iilali 


the  portrait  of  M.iriiiim  {'alheriiK,  who  was  Ixdieadrd. 


The    pbiC(    intended    for 


he  year  UiliS  is 


also  distiiigiiished  liy  a  no  IcBs  remarkable  conspiracy,  the  contriver  and 
princip.il  .igi'iil  III  wbieli  will  the  iii;iripiis  lledaiiiai,  llie  Spanish  ambassa- 

his  tr.insinil- 

iils    and   eoii- 

d  ill 


Jor  residing  lliere,     'I'lie  «'|eg(inl  jieii  of  the  abln'  .St.  11 
it-d  to  po-tcni\  ihiH  very  eunons  insiaiH'c  of  snpenor  t 


■•uinmale  ariillce,  wlin  li  wein-,  for  along  course  of  time,  exercise 
plotting  the  uiofi  atroeioux  deeil,  beilii;  no  less  than  the  loi;il  destructio'i 
of  the  republic.  Olwiiy  bat  bnined  a  very  pathetic,  Iragcily  upon  tins 
story,  in  whii'i  the  idiariK-ter  of  Kelvnlera.rtiid  the  love  scenes  between 
lier  and  .laDie',',  are  tin*  only  fletiinis  of  the  poet. 

The  lojleg/,  I'alled  "lire  wigmory,"  or  sn|)reme  cabinet  council  of  the 
Btatc,  wiiH  oM^iii  (lly  eotiiponrij  ol  the  doge  and  six  counsellors  only,  hut 
to  those  at  diller>  nl  penodM  were  added,  six  of  the  grand  council  clioseii 
by  the  Henale,  \\  bo  lire  cHlled  Kiirii  (saijes),  then  live  savii  of  the  Terra 
l''irnia,  wleme  mmr  omiie.'.iili'  deparlmeiii  it  was  to  superintend  the  busi- 
ness of  the  liMMi  111'!  provinces  belongni';  to  the  re|mbiii'  on  the  coiili- 
iienl  of  llniope,  >  .irinularlv  what  rej;,jii|ed  tlcir  troop  ■ ;  at  oik;  time 
lli'-ri*  were  aino  lit<<  xavii  for  maritime  atl'airs,  but  after  tl."  state  had  lost 
lis  eoininereial  iinpoil.ince,  ive  \oiiiig  notilemiii  were  chosen  by  till' 
henal<'  every    sin  nioiilhn,   wlai   attended   the    m< - 


igs  of  the  seigniory 
withoni  liiiving  -t  »«fte,  ihoui'li  Ihcy  gave  their  opiun'iis  when  asked;  tins 
W.in  demglM'd  ii»  rfii  oiillali'ai  ihIii  pulilic  business.  To  ihese  were  addcil 
the  eliief*  irf  the  eri'Oiiial  emi'i  of  "  lorly  "  This  colleee  was  at  once  the 
(rabinei  I  •.ijiieil  ,iii<l  ilic  rejT'  »<•  iitive  of  I  he  repillilie.  The  ciiii.iif;/ti)  di  tli"''. 
or  "  eouiicij  of  leu,'  wmn  (he  iigli  penal  court,  which  eonmsted  of  tea 
coilliHellorH  i  the  doge,  UN  pi«'»«tenl,  .Hid  lilN  MiK  Cdu^liiii,  or  counsellors. 
It  waM  HUpreiiie  III  all  state  cr.iiieM,  and  jiosse'- ed  the  power  of  sei/.iiig 
any  one  who  Wat  .iceiited  lH(«»r»' flieiii,  of  <'oim»»*iiiig  liiiii  to  close  con 
lineinciii,  and  proliit>ilinu  all  •  iMiitniinieaitoii  with  n^^  r>  iations  and  IrieniN, 
of  exaniioing  'Oid  li>Mig  \mn  m  .i  inuiiir^ry  manner:  and,  if  ainajoriiy  of 
the  eoiineil  proiHMllM'cd  bim  gllllly,  ol  <-iindeiiiiiing  hini  to  death:  they 
itlnoinn'Sl  nrder  iIk'   eveiiitioii   lo  be   either   pnblii-   i>r  priv.ite,    as  tiny 
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1310.  Abiiut  two  centuries  after,  a.  st!ll  more  despotic  power  was  en 
iruslcii  to  three  iudiviilinils,  iilways  eliost-ii  from  the  tihove  council  of  ten, 
ami  forming  the  ctiuri  eiiiled  tlie- state  inquitiition.  Tlie  inquisitors  liite- 
wise  lie[)t  the  keys  of  chests  which  are  plHced  in  several  parts  of  the 
ducal  pahiee,  enclosed  within  the  open  jaws  of  lions'  heads  carved  in  the 
walls  ;  ihruni;h  whi<'ii  notes  were  conveyed  by  any  one  who  was  disposei' 
to  drop  them  ;  and  thus  notice  was  secretly  given  to  the  government  ol 
whatever  might  oncern  it  to  know. 

The  history  of  Venice  furnished  a  dreadful  instance,  in  the  beginning  ol 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  a  mnulier  of  confederated  villains,  wiio  con- 
certed  their  measures  so  arlfidly  as  to  frame  false  accusations  against 
gome  of  the  Venetian  nohles,  whidi,  in  the  opinion  of  tlM>ir  judges,  con- 
victed them  of  treasonable  practices  against  ttie  stale,  and  one  at  least 
was  |uil)licly  executed.  At  length  the  frequency  of  accusations  created 
gu!*|iiciiiiis,  which  led  to  a  full  detection  of  the  infernal  scheme;  upon 
wliicli  every  possible  reparation  was  made  to  the  manes  of  the  innocent 
viciini,  the  honour  of  whose  family  was  fully  restored;  but  the  tribunal, 
A'hich  decreed  the  senten(;e,  was  suffered  to  possess  the  same  unlimited 
power ;  the  oidy  alteration  being  that  anonymous  information  was  some- 
what more  cautiously  received  ;  for  it  was  u  political  maxim  in  Venice, 
that  "it  is  of  more  importance  to  the  state  to  intimidate  every  one  even 
I'miii  the  appearan(;e  of  crime,  than  to  allow  a  person,  against  whom  a 
pro.siimpiion  of  guilt  appi  ars,  to  escape,  however  innocent  he  may  be." 
How  ililVereni  this  from  the  merciful  spirit  of  those  laws  which  hold  it 
beticr  ten  guilty  |)ersoiis  escape  than  that  one  innocent  person  should 
siil.Vr! 

The  history  of  Venice  furnishes  two  instances  which  bear  a  strong 
siniiliirity  to  the  conduct  of  the  Hoinan  Uniliis.  In  the  year  141)0,  Aiitunio 
V(  iiicr  lieiiig  doge,  his  son  having  coMunittecl  an  olVciice  cd"  iio  great  enor- 
mity, was  comlenincd  in  a  fine  of  oiu  hundred  ducats,  and  to  be  ini|)ris- 
oiicti  lor  a  ceilam  tiiiu'.  Dining  his  coiilinement,  he  fell  sick,  and  peti- 
tidiiid  to  be  removed  to  a  purer  i'.ir.  'I'he  doge  rejected  the  petition,  de- 
chiiiiig  that  till!  sentence  must  be  executed  literiilly,  and  that  his  son 
must  take  the  fortune  (if  the  rest  in  the  s.iUK!  sitiialion.  'l"he  youth  was 
imicli  heluved,  and  many  applications  were  made  that  tlu;  sentence  might 
he  !i(iriciicd,  on  acciMiul  of  (III' danger  which  thrcMteiied  hini,  but  the  fa- 
ther was  inexorable,  and  the  simi  .Ik  i|  in  prison.  I'lfiy  years  after  this, 
a  sun  of  another  doge,  named  I'osean,  being  suspected  of  havinti  been  Ilie 
iiisiigaiof  of  the  nmnler  of  a  hcnalor,  w  ho  was  oim  of  ilir  "  cuiini'il  of  ten," 
was  t(H'ini'e(l,  lianished,  anil  on  ills  a|>pli('atioii  to  the  diik(!  of  Milan,  solic- 
itlntr  him  to  exert  lii^  iiilen  nI  for  Ins  recall,  was  brought  back  to  \ Ciiice, 
for  ilie  purpose  of  again  undergoing  the  torture,  and  being  (doscdy  conlin 
ed  In  the  stale  prison  .  ilie  only  mercy  shown  lum  beiiii;  that  of  graiilmg 
(nriiiissKin  for  the  doge,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  yoiilli,  to  pay  liini  u 
visit  in  his  confineineiil;  The  f.iiher,  w  ho  had  In  Id  his  ollice  for  thirty 
years,  and  was  verv  old,  exhorted  Ins  son  to  support  Ins  hard  fate  wilh 
ilriiini'ss  ;  whilst  the  son  protested  not  only  Ins  innocence,  but  that  he  was 
utierly  incapable  of  su|iporling  the  coiilinemrnt  to  w  Inch  he  was  (lo(niied, 
III  an  agony  of  grief  he  threw  himsidf  at  Iuh  falliei's  feel,  implnriiic;  him 
to  I, ike  compassion  on  a  son  whom  he  had  ever  loved  with  the  fomJest 
alVii  lion,  and  ronjiiring  him  to  use  Ins  inlluciice  wiih  the  council  lo  initi- 
(jau-  Ihi'ir  St  ntence,  that  he  might  be  saved  from  the  iiiosl  cruel  of  all 
dcallis,  that  of  expiring  under  ifie  consuming  Imiiire  ol  a  broken  heart, 
secluded  frinn  every  crt'iiliire  wlioiii  he  loved.  This  melliii)'  intercession 
iiuil  lo  lUher  elVect  upon  the  failii  r  thiiii  to  draw  from  hiin  the  I'dlow  ing 
repl\  •-•"  My  ^on,  siiliniil  to  the  laws  of  your  coiuitr\,  ami  do  nut  ii>k  o| 
nic  what  it  IS  no!  in  my  powi-rto  obtain."  After  tliii;  inirrvicw.  the  mis. 
fr.dili  youth  lan^msln  d  for  :i  while,  and  then  expired   iii  prison  :  but  thi> 
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Violence  whicli  hiii  father,  :is  a  magistrate,  did  to  liis  paternal  feelings,  ter- 
minated iiis  life  somewhat  sooner.  A  short  time  after  this  catastrophe,  a 
Venetian  of  noble  rank,  being  on  his  death-bed,  confessed,  that,  urged  by 
private  resentment,  he  was  the  nuinlerer  of  the  senator  whose  assassina- 
tion had  given  rise  to  this  tragic  scene. 
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Ik  it  is  hard  to  carry  iiack  onr  ideas  of  If  ■'nc  from  its  actual  state  to  the 
period  of  its  highest  splendour,  it  is  yet  har  ler  to  go  back  in  fancy  to  a 
time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earher  i'lan  the  beginning  of  its  authentic 
history,  before  the  art  of  man  had  roinplelely  rescued  the  soil  of  the 
future  city  from  the  dominioi'  of  nature  Here  also  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
accuracy  in  the  details,  or  lo  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
descripdoii  all  existeil  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image 
to  ourselves  some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Home,  before  the 
undertaking  of  thos(!  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  late  king.s. 

'riie  PoiiKPriiim  of  the  (>riginal  city  on  the  Palatine,  us  described  by 
Tacitus,  ineluih'd  not  oidy  tiie  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
immediatidy  below  it;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of  the 
other  hills.  'I'lit^  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aveiiiine,  after- 
wards tlu^  site  of  the  riicns  .Ma.xiunis,  was  in  the  earliest  liiiics  covered 
with  water;  so  also  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  ('a|iiiolme,  the  ground  afterwards  occ'ipied  by  the  Roman 
forum.  Hut  the  city  of  the  Palatine  hill  grew  •',■  rroccss  of  time,  so  as 
to  become  a  city  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  lun.  nis  hills  of  imperial  or 
repnlilican  Home,  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  ami  all  lielong- 
iUK  to  three  only  of  the  latier  seven  hills,  that  is  to  the  Palatine,  the 
C.-rlian,  and  the  Ks()uiline.  At  ihis  time  Komo,  silready  a  city  on  seven 
hills,  was  distiiiei  from  the  Sabine  city  on  the  C^apitoline,  Qnirinal,  and 
Vimiiial  hills.  Tlie  two  cities,  although  united  under  one  government,  had 
still  a  separate  existence  ;  tliry  were  not  completely  blended  in  one  till  the 
11  i;;ns  of  the  latter  kiiiys.  The  territory  of  tlu?  original  Rome  during  it.s 
first  period,  the  true  Ager  Roinanu^,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day. 
It  did  nc.texieiul  beyond  ilie  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio; 
and  (Ml  tilt!  east  and  scntli,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  was 
between  five  and  si.v  miles  from  the  city.  This  -Xger  Romanus  was  the 
exclusive  proj  •  ;y  of  the  Roman  people,  that  is  of  the  houses;  it  did  not 
include  the  laiios  conquered  from  the  Latins,  and  given  hack  to  them  again 
when  the  liatins  ix-canie  the  /(/«■  A.t,  or  I'omiiioiis  of  Home. 

Well  may  the  iiu|uiriiig  historian  exclaim.  "  What  was  Rome,  and 
what  was  the  country  around  it,  which  have  both  acquired  an  interest 
such  as  can  cease  only  when  llie  earth  itself  fdiall  perish?"  The  hill.)  o( 
Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  see  ;  low  In  heiglii,  but  with  sleep  and  rocky 
Hides.  Across  the  'I'iber  the  ground  rises  lo  a  greater  height  than  that  o( 
the  Roman  hills,  but  its  smnmil  is  -i  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  lieightii, 
which  opposite  to  RofiH'  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the 
names  of  JhiiicuIus  and  Valii;anus.  then  sweep  away  lo  some  dislanci' 
from  it,  anil  reinrii  in  ihcir  highest  and  boldest  form  at  the  Mons  Marios, 
|usi  alinve  the  Milviun  bridge  ami  Klainiinan  road.  Thus  to  the  west  Ihi' 
view  is  Immediatclv  boiiniliMl ;  but  lo  the  nortli  and  north-east  ihc  eyo 
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ranges  over  the  low  ground  of  the  Campagna  to  the  nearest  liiiti  of  tlls 
Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall,  all  the  Hahiiic,  Lulln, 
and  Volscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  distinctly  lo  bn  trnttn  tllO 
high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  (ivtni  ill  tllll 
day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  South  and  south-wefilllim  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna  ;  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equiilly  li'Viil 
line  of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  hrijilitor 
light  reflected  from  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  |iliiiii,  ihfi 
view  is  bounded  by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high  bold  jwintN  riNJUif  OiJl 
of  the  Campagna,  on  the  highest  of  which  (about  ihrci!  thousand  ftifil) 
stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiarius,  the  .scene  of  the  connnon  worihip 
of  nil  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  thin  hmhttiit 
point  lies 'he  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake;  and  on  its  neartir  riffl 
miglit  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  grove  of  Ferentia,  wLdre  the  LutiuN  hi)t(j 
the  great  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  oil 
the  edge  (if  the  Alban  hills,  looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  tilltl 
citadel  ofTusculum;  and  beyond  this,  a  lower  summit  crowned  with  llifl 
walls  and  towers  of  Labicuni,  seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hilU  with  llm 
line  of  the  .Vpennines,  just  at  the  .■'pot  where  the  citailelof  I'rmimKit",  IiIkIi 
up  on  the  mountain-side,  marks  the  opening  into  the  coiiiilry  of  llut  Her- 
iiicans,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed  the  LyriN, 

Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  CanipiiKiiii  I"* 
broken  by  long  green  swelling  ridges.  The  streams  are  iliill  itiid  i*lu((' 
gisli,  hut  the  bill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into  hi  lie  lorjK 
cliffs,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  it.-<  braiiclniH,  ,'itii| 
tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  ihu  iiiiliirtll 
strength  of  the  eitadcds  of  the  numerous  cities  of  l.atniin.  Mxerjit  In 
these  narrow  dells,  the  present  .ispect  of  the  country  is  ;dl  b.irn  and  dnn- 
olate,  with  no  trees  nor  any  human  habitation.  Hut  aiiiieiiily,  in  (hn 
early  times  of  Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  tn  its  pii(Mila' 
tioii  and  the  careful  cultivation  of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  niiiNt  Imvo 
resembled  the  most  flt)urishing  parts  of  I,ombarily.  Su:di  wii.i  Rome,  mid 
such  Its  neighbourhood. 

The  foregoing  topographical  observations  appear  lo  bo  neeegsiiry,  lieforn 
the  reader  enti'rs  upon  even  a  brief  recital  of  any  of  tho^e  eiritimi'iiiiiM'iiit 
which — whether  legendary  or  strictly  true,  whether  fabiiloiii  or  merely 
I'xaggerated — have  been  liiaiiled  down  from  age  to  ago  .is  ihii  venliiblii 
history  of  Rome.  We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  that  AJiieaH,  afh'r  tlin 
deslrnction  of  Troy,  having  arrived  in  Italy,  married  l.avinia,  llie  daiinli- 
ter  (if  Lalinus,  fifth  kinu'  of  Ihi'  Latins,  and  succeeded  bis  fiiln  i'  iii  law, 
after  having  deprived  Tiirniis,  king  of  the  Riituli,  first  of  his  seepti'e  .iiid  llii'il 
of  Ills  life.  .Vscanias,  after  the  death  of  .1'hieas,  his  father,  iimleil  with  II 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  of  wliieli  he  was  the  founder.  We  eannol,  however, 
proceed  without  remarking,  that  whatever  ndates  to  the  origin  of  RiMtn* 
;s  attended  with  the  greatest  uncertainty;  and  that  flu*  reeonU  ol  ■.oiiic 
of  the  ancient  writers  are  more  worthy  of  a  place  intlu!  I'lin-nl  ol  Viryil, 
than  the  page  of  hi-^tory.  In  illustraiion  of  this  remark,  we  nh.ill  like  ihe 
liberty  of  (|iioliug  the  "  licgend  (>f  Romulus." 

"  Mtimitor  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procrai^,  king  of  A'ha  l.on).'a,  and  hn 
had  a  yoniiu'cr  brother  called  Amii'iiis.  When  Procrari  died,  Amilnm 
neized  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Niimilor  only  bin  nliire  >  i  hi« 
father's  private  inheritance.  Afler  this  be  caused  Niiino.n  's  only  «oh  lo  lie 
slam,  iind  made  his  daughter  Silvia  heroine  one  of  the  vir^ioiM  who  w  iieliittt 
the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  j;odde«H  Vesta.  Hiii  the  god  Mmiicrt.  'Umi  i* 
called  also  Mars,  h(di(dd  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  ii  vv  i«  imiod  llint 
*hi'  was  uoing  to  beconic  the  mother  of  iliildren.  'I'lifn  Amiihnx  iirdi  r 
•  il  iliat  Ihe  ebililren,  when  born,  should  be  throwi;  iiilo  I'le  rfU'r,  li  li.tp. 
peiied  that  the  river  at  that  time  had  tluo.led  the  country  ,  when,  Iherelon 
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oi;8  .  j^  i^e  river,  the  waui's 

thrown  "ut  upon  land.     Mi"  ^.^^  ^,,g  '■'\'^'^'t",V  thev  were  there,  a 

her  cave  hard  "y-. '^'V\.^,_,.s  .,,nd  forwards  to  ine  cave,  sucklnig 

l^ooripecker  f>^;«  ^^^J  ;  ^  a.e  knit's  l.erd.man,  *- ^'^^Vd  fled  ;  so  L , 
food.  Al  last  <  n;  Fm  f^,  ^;,.,,,  „p  the  ^"^f  f ^^J,!  '^^ed  up  along  win 
£^S^ortM^-£:^S':„StS^^-  eaUed  Bo.u.s  a.d 
her  own  sons  on  the  Paiauu  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  palaline  hill 

^^:';;^en  Ko^alus  and^Re^usgrew  u^ ;;-^-  .^,  stajl.. 

chanced  to  have -a.    arre    «        ^„„,.     NumMor     htrdsme"      ,^,.^     ^^^^^ 
,ir  caiile  on  ihe  n  1  .  ,,.,«  taken^and  Mrnea  o  _^  ^^.^^^ 


chanced  to  Have  a     ...  ,^,,,,^.     Nu.nm    «  "-j"  ^  ^^  ^Iba.    Uul 

their  caiile  on  ih^  '  '  /  .^„d  wa«  t''l^«"J^'"\  „'"he  was  struck  with 
bush,  and  R'"""^f^  .'^;V  r  ughl  before  N"""\°'' ''^  ^,d  wben  Renins 
when  the  y"""^,  "'''■,  .f^^d  asked  bin.  who  '^e^'- ,,.,,,  together  with 
his  nohle  air  and  bean  .^,'u       had  been  saved  from '_.ain'  8        ^^^^^^ 

told  hin.  ..f  Ws  b.r  ;• -"^  ''\;^;%„d  thought  wh';  J  '^  J^^j^S^s  hasten- 
his  brother,  Nun>  t  «  v  v-U  '  ^^^^^^j^j^g  l"?^'^f  ,w  vm  n"  .nen  of  the 
owndaughter's  c  nd.^    1    Ije       d  by  the  hel,,  "f^'^.^Ser,  Romulus 

fir  city,  and  A-ulms  was  kdlcd,^a^_^  -;;i;,  ^The'bil    onTe 

owned  Romulus  and    Kemus  ^^^^  ,^„       r-  ibtr  the  <  ^^^^^ 

brothers  did  not  ^^'^  '  "„ 'u'ey  h«'»  ''«''"  *"'""f'fL  sods  by  augury,  to 
banks  "f  tlr.  T.her    vtu.       jey       ^,,^.y  *"^"'^^^l    ?,?     Ay  watched 

s^';:Ssrrr^;s--,|^,^'^z;n^re];^^^^ 

Romulus  ;  but  as  tfey  -  r^^^J^  ,^,,,d  ,.  .in,  ^vh-eb^' ;  J  -  ^^  'R„„„in«. 
tw.lve  vultures  »;^\  .'\  „  u>e  n\osl  P;"-\  S/^^'*  ,''  ^n's  made  Remus 
s.gnofthegod'sfa  «  :  '^  ^^_,  ^,,p  »''*"^'f,h  rnmart  which  w.re 
So  he  began  to  b  >'  '  '^^.  '^J^^,  ^^e  difh  and  ^  /^  .7,Vu\iy  leap.  ..ver 
very  angry  ;  and  when  nc   s  ^.^^  ,^,  ,„._  ,,e  si  »riy"",y    ^  i-,     ,,id 

.et  apart  a  Pla'^'i,;;^;^^  i.^l'  ^ilher  frl  .he  -;;^;  [^  ,  'l       ,£r  of  hlood 
Ins  pursuers.     ^        "'  ,  j  „,,,  fnnn  'be  vengeam     o     In  n  ^^^_,^^^  ^^,,^, 

who  had  shed  bU  «  '•  "^^^^^  f,,,„„  u.e.r  own  hornet  ,  ,;,;'  l„rds.  Tluis  the 
those  who  ^vere  iv  ^'^  ;"^^:  „,,,,  ,,„  „way  fro|  ^^^  J  t,,,  ,,.,ii..u8 
even  men  of  o      1  g  «   ,  ^  „..■>'   wan.  d         ' ' '  ■  ^^„,,     so  H-hu- 

eity  he.:ame  lul  ' P ^^,       ^,.„^  i,,,,,^  dauahl-  r.  .     n  ,«  na       ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^, 

round  about  ^"  >  '  "  „i,s  -.„.?  i„  keep  a  Sr  'a'  f  «  V''';  ,„„j;hhour. 
ulus  gave  o^'^;    ,   J,      \lniu-  a  "Hdl.t..deoge.h.    J  .;:,.  ,.,,,,,« 

U.  be  sports  and  U-^^^^  ;,  ^„.,„  wives  and  'l^* J,;  ''  7  .„';,,;,  ,na  a  great 
came  to  see  th    »  "^'      ,  „f  (■;,.iisiu.nermm,  ■'"""'      ,.i  ,i„.  ir,imes.il.« 

iwople  of  Romulus ,  but  t «« y 
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iple  of  Cnistumfirium,  and  of 
ViMi'iiiiiii,  irii'ii  ',/<'ir  I'lrliiiK",  but  Romulus  couquered  bothof  ihein.  Last 
of  nil  I'iimi!  iIk)  .S(iuiiii!».  with  a  great  army  under  Titus  Tatius,  their  king. 
TlMi'i^  II*  ii  lull  iK'iir  to  the  Tiber,  which  was  divided  from  the  Palaline  hill 
bj/  ,1  lo^v  and  mvaiiipy  valli^y  ;  arui  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  a  fortress, 
II)  lur()  oir  lln!  eiinmy  from  his  city.  But  when  the  fair  Tarpeia,  the 
dmi»;liU'r  of  the  (rliief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabities 
dnnv  iii'«r,  and  marked  liieir  bracelets  and  collars  of  goW.',  she  longed  after 
tlii'iti'  ornamnitH,  and  promised  to  betray  the  hill  into  iheir  hands  if  they 
woidd  yive  her  iliose  bright  thinys  tliLy  wore  upon  .'heir  arms.  So  she 
0|H'Mid  a  gale,  and  let  in  the  Sabines  ;  and  they,  a*  they  cann  in,  threw 
ill'iiii  licr  tTieir  bright  shields  whieh  they  bore  (mi  i^eir  arms,  and  crushed 
hti' 10  d<:iilh.  Thus  the  Si. 'lines  got  the  fortress  which  was  on  the  hill 
N.ilinniiiHj  and  ihey  and  the  iJunans  joined  bsitle  in  the  valley  between 
lliti  ImII  mid  tli(^  rity  of  (tomuli..  The  Sahints  began  to  get  the  better, 
uiid  I'  line  lip  cloHu  lo  oik?  of  the  ga'es  of  thi  city.  The  piople  of  Romu- 
lUN  HJiiit  the  gale,  but  it  opened  of  its  own  accord  ;  once  and  again  tliey 
ilaii  II,  mill  oni'(!  and  again  it  opened.  Put  as  the  Sabines  were  rushing 
ill,  liiliold  there  burst  forth  from  the  temple  of  .lanus,  which  was  near  the 
g.ilc,  .1  miglity  stream  of  water,  and  sivepl  away  the  Sabines,  and  saved 
llie  I'lly.  l''or  this  it  was  ordered  i\\A  the  temple  of  Janus  should  stand 
aVKr  iijieii  in  ihe  time  of  war,  that  i^e  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on  this 
iiiy,  III  go  out  and  give  aid  to  ihe  ;/eople  of  llomuliis. 

•' Afli'V  this  Ihey  fought  again  m  thu  valley  ;  and  the  people  of  Roinu- 
im  (Vire  beginning  to  (lee,  wl'i'ii  Romulus  prayed  to  .love,  the  slayer  of 
tiuht,  Unit  he  might  stay  the  (people  ;  and  so  their  flight  was  stayed,  and 
till)  liiriieil  again  to  liatlle.  And  now  ihe  fight  was  fiercer  tlian  ever: 
when,  on  u  mnlden,  Ihe.  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried  mT,  ran 
down  fi'inii  the  hill  Palatimis,  and  ran  in  between  their  husbands  and  their 
dillii'i'H,  and  prayed  them  lo  lay  aside  iheir  (jnarrel.  So  they  made  peace 
Witli  one  iiiMMlier,  and  liie  two  people  became  as  one  :  the  .Satnnes  w.lh 
lIli'H  kinu  dwelt  on  tii"  hill  Saiurnius,  which  is  called  Capitolinm,  and  on 
llir  lull  ynlnnalis;  mid  the  people  of  Romulus  wiih  their  kinu  dwelt  on 
till'  lull  Paliitinns,  (Jnt  ilie  kings  with  their  counsellors  met  in  !he  v.illey 
bi'lhvi'i'ii  Sathiinii!'iiiiil  i'alai  tuis,  to  cnnsuli  about  their  (Common  mailers; 
and  llie  plai'i!  wlere  they  met  was  ;;all( d  Comitium,  wliirli  means  'the 
pliiie  of  MM!e(ii.K.'  Soon  after  thi  Tatius  was  slain  by  the  ("'"pie  of 
Liiiiiiniiiiii.  iK'canse  some  of  his  kinsmen  had  wront."  .i  tlieiii,  and  lie 
W'lMiM  not  ill"  lliem  justice.  So  Romulus  reigned  b>  himseH'  over  both 
IKiiiiiiih;  aii'l  iils  own  people  were  called  lit;  P'., mans,  fur  Rum.i  was 
the  II. mil'  of  the  city  on  the  hill  Palatmus:  and  Ihe  Salums  v\ere 
ciillid  (iiiiri|e><,  for  the  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  SiituriiniN  .mil  Qm- 
mimIi'i  »v,im  Qijinnin.  The  people  were  div.dcd  into  three  tribes;  ilie 
Jta;iiiiein*i«i,  and  the  Titienses,  and  the  laiceres  :  the  Rainnenises  were 
I'uiji'd  I'l'iini  RoiniiliiH,  and  the  Titien-'cs  frinn  Tatius;  ;oid  the  liiic>  rea 
«rre  I'idlrd  from  Liiiinno,  an  Elrusivui  chief,  who  had  coiik^  t"  help 
K'liniiluH  III  Ins  war  with  the  .S;dnni  .  and  dwelt  on  the  hill  c;illed  CiBlins. 
Ill  eueli  irilie  there  were  ten  cmiie,  each  of  one  hundred  men;  so  all  the 
men  of  the  three  tribes  were  three  thousand,  and  these  foiiiihi  mi  fnoi,  and 
Were  culled  a  legion.  There  were  also  three  hundred  h'lrseinen,  and 
tliene  Were  called  CeleriailH,  because  their  i.'hief  was  that  i'eli  r  wlm  h;id 
nIiiiii  I'enins.  There  was  besides  a  '  oimeil  ot  iwo  hundred  men,  winch 
w;ii  eidleil  a  fieiiale,  that  is,  a  council  >(  elders.  Romulus  w,i>  a  jii..it  king 
mid  uende  lo  Ills  people:  if  any  were  guilty  of  enmes,  he  oiii  noi  put 
lli'in  III  death,  but  made  tliem  pay  n  fine  of  sheep  orof  oxen  In  hi>  «  .irs 
he  wan  very  sneeessfid,  and  enriched  liis  people  \i  iih  the  spcnis  ol  ilieir 
ClieiMieM.  At  last,  after  li<  had  reijjl.ed  nearly  forty  years,  i!  eli.iiiceil  mat 
one  lay  lie  ('iilled  his  people  together  in  the  fi(dd  of  Mars,  mar  the  (i.  us 
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Pool ;  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there  arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  was 
dark  as  nigh» ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  were  so  terrible, 
that  aU  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and  ran  to  their  several  homes.  At 
last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of  Mars,  bul 
Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried  liim 
up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot.  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  had  be- 
come of  him;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming 
from  Alba  to  the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal 
beauty,  and  grown  to  more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  '  Go,  tell 
my  people  that  thej  weep  not  for  me  any  more;  but  bid  them  be  brave 
and  warlike,  and  so  ahall  they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth." 
Then  the  people  knew  thai  Romulus  was  become  a  pod;  so  they  built  a 
temple  to  liun,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore 
by  the  name  of  the  god  Qjirinus." 

But  to  quit  the  hyperbole  of  legendary  lore  and  speak  in  plain  terms,  it 
amounts  to  this— Romulus,  t'ne  grandson  of  Numiior,  king  of  the  Latins, 
joined  with  his  brother  Remus  in  an  attempt  to  re-establisli  his  grand- 
father in  the  possession  of  his  ti^-one,  and  Amulius,  the  usurper,  was  put 
to  death.  Having  thus  far  succeeded,  the  two  young  heroes  next  assem- 
bled  a  number  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people,  and  built  a  city  on  the 
Aventinc  hill,  to  which  Romulus  gavo  his  name  ;  and  soon  after  becoming 
jealous  of  his  brother,  caused  him  to  t*  assassinated. 

We  turn  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who,  after  referring  tliose  who 
desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  the  '  immortal  work  of 
Niebuhr,'  very  justly  observes,  that  "  the  5rst  question  in  the  history  of 
every  people  is,  what  was  their  race  and  language?  the  next,  what  was 
the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  nnd  political  organization  !" 

"  The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  caUed  Rosnan,  but  Latin.  Po- 
litically, Rome  and  Latium  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  language 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.  This  language  is  different  from  the  Ktrus- 
can,  and  from  the  Oscaii ;  thus  the  Romans  are  marked  out  as  distinct 
from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whethet  Ktruscans,  Umbriaiis, 
Sabines,  or  Samnites.  On  the  other  liaiid,  the  coi.riRction  of  the  L;itin 
language  with  the  (ireek  is  manifest.  Many  comm-)!!  words,  which  no 
nation  ever  derives  from  the  literature  of  another,  art  the  same  in  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are, 'o  a  great  degree, 
similar.  It  is  probable  thai  llie  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which 
in  vc^ry  early  times,  overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  uiii'^r  the  various 
names  of  I'elasgiaiis,  Tyrsenians,  and  Siculians.  It  may  be  believed, 
that  the  Helleiiiaiis  were  anciently  a  people  of  this  same  rhce,  but  that 
some  peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  them  a  distinct  and  superior  charac- 
ter, aiifl  raised  them  so  far  above  their  brethren,  that,  in  after  ajjcs,  they 
disclaimed  all  coiiiiectioii  with  them.  But  in  the  Latin  langunge  there  is 
aiiollier  ilenieiil  besides  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  Greek. 
This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  of  central  Italy,  and  may  be  called 
Oscan.  The  terms  relating  to  agricultiiie  and  domestic  life  are  mostly  de 
rived  from  the  (ireek  part  of  the  language;  those  relating  to  arms  anil 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.  It  seems,  then,  liot  only  that  the  Latins  were  a 
mixed  people,  but  that  they  arose  out  of  a  conquest  of  the  Pelasglans 
by  the  Oscans :  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling  class  of  the  united 
nation,  the  former  its  sulijecls.  The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford 
us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  tlie  Latin  people,  and  so  far  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  it  does  not  explain  the  ditference  between  Romans  and  Latins, 
to  which  the  peculiar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.  Wo 
must  inquire,  then,  what  the  Romans  were  which  the  other  Latins  were 
not;  and  as  language  cannot  aid  us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  toother 
aBBlstance,  to  geography  and  national  traditions.  And  thus,  at  the  saniii 
time,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the  second  question  in  Roman  his- 
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,0)y,  what  was  the  earliest  furin  of  civil  society  at  Rome  !  If  we  look 
it  the  map,  we  shall  see  tliat  Home  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  La- 
tium,  divided  from  Etruria  only  by  the  Tiber,  and  having  the  Sabines  close 
on  the  north,  between  ilie  Tiber  and  thu  Viiio.  No  other  Latin  town,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  built  on  the  Tiber;  some  were  clustered  on  and  round 
the  Aiban  hills,  others  lined  the  co:i-t  of  ihi;  Mediterranean;  but  from  all 


these  Rome,  by  il.-i  positum,  stoop 
was  thus  apart  from  liie  rest  of  tli 
to  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  so 
of  these  nations,  and  many  of  its 
other.    Tradition  describes  the  vi 
herds  and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  oi 
were  presently  swelled  by  stranger 


rr;idition  reports  that  as  Rome 

Mes,  and  so  near  a  neighbour 

'    >  was  in  part  formed  out 

ions  borrowed  from  the 

-.  of  the  city  as  the  shep- 

d  tells  how  their  numbers 

>ts  from  all  the  countries 


about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  ot  th  Roman  people,  in  the  very 
earliest  age  of  its  history  ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ilaninenses,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres.  It  distinctly  acknowledges  the  Titienses  to  have  been  Sabines  ; 
and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  origin  of  the  Luceres,  it  connects  their 
name  with  that  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumones,  and  thus  supposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  Eiriiscans.  We  know  that  for  all  points  o  detail, 
and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  of  time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is 
very  possible  that  all  the  Etruscan  rites  and  usages  came  in  with  the 
Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period.  But  the 
mixture  of  Sabines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Palatine  hill,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to 
the  Sab'iie  women,  seem  to  shew  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine 
were  a  n  ixed  race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  that 
of  the  Latins.  We  may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of 
the  Maniertini  of  a  more  historical  period :  that  tliey  were  a  band  of  reso- 
lute adventurers  from  various  parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupu- 
lous how  they  used  them.  Thus  the  ori^iii  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility 
greatly  resembled  that  of  the  larger  band  of  adventurers  who  followed 
the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were  the  founders  of  the  no- 
bility of  England.  The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome,  were  divided  into 
the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  from  whatever 
circiinistaiices  they  may  have  risen.  Each  of  these  tribrs  was  divided 
into  ten  smaller  bodies  called  curiae  ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted 
of  thirty  curiae:  the  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty 
centuries  which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  repre- 
sented by  the  three  centuries  of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each 
century  were  exactly  a  hundred,  is  apparently  unfounded. 

We  see,  then,  that  this  city,  which  afterward  became  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  was  at  this  time  but  a  large  village.  Its  principal  inhabitants 
laboured  with  the  plough  in  an  unproductive  soil.  Everyone  made  choice 
of  the  spot  he  meant  to  cultivate  ;  and,  until  thr  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  3G4  years  after  its  foundation,  it  was  rather  to  be  called  amass  of 
separated  dwellings  than  a  regularly  built  city.  Whereas,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  walls,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  thirty  thousand  paces, 
without  including  the  part  that  approached  the  Tiber,  which  was  twenty 
thousand;  independent,  also,  of  the  suburbs.  Its  embellishments  were 
superb  and  prodigious.  But  to  return  to  the  first  foundation  of  Rome. 
There  were  very  few  women  at  this  time  among  the  Romans;  and  their 
neighbours  being  unwilling  to  marry  their  daughters  to  these  heroic  rob- 
bers, Komulus  caused  public  games  to  be  exhibited,  at  which  many  of  the 
Sabine  women  were  present,  who  were  seized  by  the  Romans.  This 
conduct  produced  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  which  terminated  in 
their  union.  Romulus  being  acknowledged  king,  endeavoured  to  civilize 
his  new  subjects  ;  and,  havinii;  ascertaineU  their  number,  which  was  3,000 


men,  ii 
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ivided  them  into  three  tribes  of  1,000  each,  and  each  tribe  into 
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len  eurlffi  of  too  each.  Ho  employed  by  turns  force  and  address  to  coni- 
plele  the  work  he  had  begun :  he  formed  a  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
thr^e  hlllldrHii  men;  and  chose  for  his  council  one  huudred  old  men,  or  at 
Icttit  lueh  H»  had  experience  to  recommend  them  To  these  he  gave  the 
name  of  neniitors.  Romulus  governed  happily  during  five  years  with  Ta- 
tluil»  whom  he  had  associated  in  the  government:  but  Tatius  being  killed 
At  Laviiilum.  Romulus  was  left  sole  possessor  of  the  sovereign  power. 
Hfl  (lOliquered  the  Fidense  and  the  Veientes ;  and  cemenied,  by  salutary 
Inwfi,  thn  Rlrength  and  tranquility  of  Rome  ;  but  afterward,  aiming  to  be- 
eoine  a  despot,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  senate. 

After  ttu  Interregnum,  Numa  Pompilius  was  elected  king.  The  amiable 
fltttt  huiniine  disposition  of  this  prince  softened  the  warlike  and  ferocious 
ipmper  of  the  Romans.  To  restain  them  from  outrage  and  barbarity,  he 
pr*'l«*ndcd  to  have  received  his  instruction  from  the  nymph  Kgeria ;  an 
lirllHee  which  had  the  desired  effect.  His  reign  was  pacific  throughout : 
ht*  IllNplred  the  people  with  a  love  of  religion  and  peace  ;  he  encourH<red 
(lurieultiiro ;  timenaed  the  calendar ;  moderated  the  laws  relative  to  pater- 
llltl  HUlhorliy  i  created  the  pontifTs,  the  vestals,  &c.,  and  died  justly  regret- 
ted hy  the  people,  who  lamented  him  as  a  father  and  a  king.  It  was  Numa 
wh(t  eiilahlished  the  different  religious  ceremonies  and  orders  of  priests; 
nniliely,  thirty  curiimes,  or  priests  of  the  curiie,  one  for  ea(;h ;  three  flam- 
eiiN,  or  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus;  three  hundred  crleres.  or 
HiierlDeers  I  a  body  of  augurs,  who  interpreted  signs,  dreams,  6n\\  four 
vehlfti  Viritllis,  priestesses  of  Vesta,  leading  a  life  of  continence,  and  pre- 
Nervliig  M  perpetual  fire  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess;  the  salii  who  had 
(*hnrge  of  twelve  sai^red  shields,  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mais ;  feciales, 
or  hernIdH  ;  and  pontiflces,  who  presided  over  all  religious  affairs.  The 
liilter  formed  a  nollege,  the  head  of  which  was  termed  the  poiuifex  mixi- 
IlliiMi  and  was  generally  some  eminent  person  in  the  state,  as  the  king, 
eonnul,  or  emperor.  There  was  another  class  of  ministers  of  reliBimi, 
enlled  hitriispii'Cfl,  who  pretended  to  foretell  events  by  inspecting  the  en- 
tritllH  of  beasts  offered  in  sacrifices;  but  Numa  did  not  allow  such  sacri- 
tieeo  III  his  reign. 

TtllluN  MimtiliuB,  his  successor,  was  an  ambitious  and  intrepid  prince, 
whoileliithted  In  war;  he  defeated  the  Fideiiates  and  the  Sulnnes,  and 
ilemollNhed  Alha.  The  Horatii  and  the  (?nratii  were  chosen  to  fight  three 
HfMlllHl  three;  two  of  the  Horatii  being  killed,  the  reinaiiiing  one  had  re- 
(MMime  to  strataBem,  and  by  that  means  conquered  his  adversaries:  alter 
hHVlllir  HHllied  Min  victory,  he  killed  his  sister  for  shedding  tears  for  one 
ofllieCiiratll.  Tullus  Hostilius  is  said  t(»  have  died  by  a  thunderbolt,  hut 
more  probably  by  conspiracy.  The  fine  disposition  of  Numa  reapix'iired 
III  Alli'UH  Martins,  a  friend  to  the  arts,  to  religion,  and  to  pea(;e.  The 
liiillliN,  llilslaklng  ihe  character  of  Aliens,  made  war  upon  him  ;  but  were 
NOiMi  liiliuhl  that  he  was  equally  capal)le  of  huinhling  his  enemies  as  of 
•iml<lli|j  Ills  people  happy  ;  he  subdued  the  Vficntes,  llie  Fideiiates,  and 
the  Volseians.  He  einbelllshHd  Rome,  built  public  (iriso:.^,  and  foiindt-il  the 
port  of  Ostla.  Tarqiiin  the  KIder,  descended  from  an  llliistrloiis  f  iiiiily 
of  <'orlnlh.  was  elected  as  the  siicceKSor  of  Ancus.     The  iiitrodiiciion  of 

fiiehelaiiK  Into  Ihe  senate,  the  deeoraiiiHi  of  Rooie  with  siiperlt  edifices, and 
he  foiiiiihilion  of  tlieoapitol.  were  the  principal  events  of  his  reign.  Ser- 
villi  Tiillliis,  a  iniiii  of  oliHciire  birth,  siiceeeded  Tarqiiin  in  the  Roniiin 
throne,  He  siibdiied  the  enemies  of  Rome,  eii;ii-tc(l  tiiiliitary  laws,  en< 
hirued  the  eity,  established  onit  rents,  and  a  body  of  niagisiriiics  in  jii'Igi 
pitrlieiilur  causes.  Having  f^ormed  the  design  of  niakiiig  his  subjects  iree, 
it  was  his  Intention  to  change  the  form  '>r  uovernnnMit  I'roni  ii  nioimrcliy 
lo  Ihiil  of  II  republic  :  biil,  being  ninrilercil  by  T.irqiiin,  who  siii-ci>eilcil 
hliii  Mil  the  lliroiie,  this  generous  resnluiion  w.i.>  preventcil  froiu  riilfilniciit 
lie  reigned  itlonoiMly,  and  ceim-nted  the  union  between    Koine   and  llM 
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neighbouring  states.  He  was  the  first  Roman  king  who  stainpeJ  coin. 
I'arqtiiii  the  Superb,  a  proud  and  ferocious  tyrant,  mounted  the  throne 
sfier  liaviiig  mur  lered  Servius  Tullius,  his  wife's  father.  He  formed 
projects  disgraceful  to  his  country.  He  delighted  in  luxury  and  debauch- 
ery; paying  little  regard  to  the  established  laws  he  oppressed  the  people 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  senate,  a  body  instituted  with  so  much 
wisdom,  and  who  already  began  to  be  the  immovable  rampart  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  The  Romans  in  this  reign  triumphed  over  the  Sabines  and 
(he  Volscians,  and  finished  the  capitol.  The  excesses  and  despotism  of 
Tarqiiin  and  his  sons  increased  so  much  the  public  hatred  against  him, 
that  he  was  precipitated  from  a  throne  which  he  disgraced. 

It  is  observable,  in  this  sketch  of  the  Roman  history,  that  the  Greeks 
were,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  the  Romans  when  their  slate  wa.s  in 
its  infancy;  the  Romans  never  quitting  their  huts  upon  the  seven  hills, 
but  to  make  captives  of  women,  and  pillage  the  neighbouring  villaires. 
Tlie  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  were  occupied  in  defending  their  liberties  : 
they  repulsed  large  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Persians ;  and  they  cultivated 
and  brought  to  perfection  the  fine  arts,  of  which  the  Romans  were  almost 
totally  ignorant  until  ihe  time  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  ferocity  and 
spirit  of  rapine  which  prevailed  among  the  first  Romans,  one  might  sup- 
pose would  have  induced  the  surrounding  nations  to  exterminate  them: 
but  the  necessities  which  urged  them  to  commit  depredations,  animated 
their  courage,  and  rendered  their  acts  of  injustice  irresistible.  They  were 
giicccissful  in  war,  from  being  inured  to  it;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  centu- 
ries, they  had  conquered  all  the  nations  from  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  the  river 
Euphrates. 


The  Roman  Republic. 

This  republic,  hereafter  so  celebrated,  commenced  with  the  expulsion 
of  Tarqiiin,  the  last  king  of  Rome;  and  it  having  been  declared  by  the 
senate  that  he  had  forfeited  the  royal  dignity,  they  elected  two  chief 
maijistratcs,  called  consuls,  whose  power  was  to  last  only  one  year. 
The  consuls  had  several  other  mngistrates  subordinate  to  them,  siicii  as 
pr^iors,  magistrates  whose  office  it  was  to  render  justice  :  tribunes,  the 
niairistrates  of  the  people :  they  might  oppose  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
otluT  magistrates,  and  their  persons  were  held  sacred  and  inviol.ilile: 
qiiixatiirs,  ofUcers  who  took  charge  of  the  public  money:  lediles,  ulhcers 
who  superintended  the  buildings,  and  the  exhibition  of  public  games  :  cen- 
sors, ofhcers  whose  business  it  was  to  rate  the  people,  and  inspect  and 
cdrrect  ilieir  manners:  proconsuls,  magistrates  commissioned  to  govern 
provinces  with  consular  authority  ;  and,  on  particular  occasions,  a  dictator 
was  appointed,  who  possessed  sovereign  authority. 

This  revolution  was  the  epoch  of  the  glory  of  Rome.  Each  consul 
exerted  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  during  his  short  administra- 
tion, in  order  to  merit  a  future  election ;  but  the  jealousy  of  thu  people 
demonstrated  Itself  from  the  first  consulates.  Valerius,  famous  for  his 
victories,  became  snspected ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  plebeians,  a  law  was 
made,  which  permitted  an  appeal  to  the  people,  after  condemnation  from 
the  senate  and  consuls,  in  ail  cases  where  the  punishment  of  a  Roman 
citizen  was  intended.  In  the  meantime  the  Tarquins  were  busy  in  snlicit- 
iiiK  the  neighhnnring  nations  to  avenge  their  quarrel.  Pursenna,  king  of 
I'ltrtiriii,  marched  against  Rome,  an<l  reduced  it  to  tin!  greatest  extremiiios , 
liwt  the  spirit  siiown  by  the  repnblieans  astonished  their  enemies,  who 
ciiiilii  no  longer  resist  their  impetuosity ;  and  from  this  time  the  Tarqnini 
loi<t  all  hope.  The  jealousy  whieh  had  hitherto  snlisisted  between  the 
pHlrieians  and  I)  c  plebeians  augmented  raliier  than  abated  :    the  latter 
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thought  the  power  invested  in  the  consuls  too  great,  although  it  had  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  Valerian  law.  They  tiocordingly  retired  to 
the  sacred  mountain,  and  violent  measures  were  used  in  vain  to  reduce 
them  ;  but  the  mild  and  simple  eloquence  of  Menenius  Agrippa  induced 
them  to  listen  to  terms  of  accomodation.  They  demanded  a  magistrate, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  their  interests, 
and  defend  them  against  the  intrigues  of  the  consuls  and  the  senate ; 
accordingly,  tribunes  were  created,  and  established  by  a  law,  denominated 
sacred,  and  which  in  some  measure  relieved  them  from  the  yoke  of  aris- 
tocracy, now  become  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  despotism  of  their  kings. 

The  Roman  people  continued  to  be  everywhere  successful  in  battle ; 
but  their  intestine  divisions  brought  them  frequently  into  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  Coriolanus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  generals,  was  Lan- 
ished  by  a  popular  faction,  and  his  services  wholly  forgotten.  Enraged 
at  their  ingratitude,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Volscians,  marched 
against  his  country,  ana  would  probably  have  become  its  conqueror,  had 
it  not  been  that  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  prevailed  on  him  to  desist 
from  his  enterprise.  Spurius  Cassius,  aspiring  at  tyranny,  proposed  the 
agrarian  law,  and  thereby  opened  a  new  source  of  discord ;  he  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  death  destined  for  the  punishment  of  traitors. 
Soon  after  this,  Cincinnatus  quitted  his  plough  for  the  good  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  he  left  his  field  for  the  city;  and  his  peaceful  rustic  employment  for 
the  rude  clamour  of  war.  This  celebrated  character  suppressed,  during 
the  consulate,  the  factions  of  the  tribunes ;  and,  while  dictator,  defeated 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  After  having  performed  several  other  actions 
which  added  glory  to  his  character,  he  augmented  it  by  another  superior 
to  thoni  all ;  that  of  returning  to  his  plough  without  ambition,  but  with  the 
hoiH'st  pride  of  having  served  his  country. 

The  imperfection  of  the  laws  in  a  nation  so  addicted  to  warasthe  Ro- 
mans, obliged  the  people  of  Rome  to  borrow,  from  those  of  Athens,  the 
laws  of  Solon.  The  decemvirs,  to  whom  the  examination  '  '■I'se  laws 
was  committed,  adopted  those  which  appeared  to  them  mos:  le;  pro- 

fiting by  the  sagacity  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  Greeks  had  don  e  Egyp- 

tians. After  having  digested  them,  they  delayed  to  put  tr.eni  in  force, 
and  governed  with  despotic  authority.  The  ill  success  against  the 
.£qiiitP8  and  Sabines ;  the  murder  of  Siccius  Dentatus,  a  man  of  great 
valour,  but  obscure  birth,  who  had  opposed  their  tyranny ;  the  reciprocal 
hatred  subsisting  between  the  army  and  the  senate ;  and,  lastly,  the  death 
of  Virginia,  stabbed  by  her  father  to  save  h'^i'  from  the  dishonour  intend- 
ed her  by  Appius,  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  their  power  and  despotism; 
and  the  same  crime  which  had  proved  fatal  to  monarchy,  was  the  ruin  o( 
the  deccmvirate. 

The  consuls  and  the  military  tribunes  succeeded  each  other  alternatrly 
during  seventy-eight  years,  in  which  time  the  enemies  of  Rome  reaped 
considrrable  advantages  from  their  internal  dissensions.  Camillus,  who 
opposed  the  tribunes  concerning  the  agrarian  law,  was  banished.  Rome 
was  soon  after  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  who  plundered  and  burnt  great  part 
of  It.  Camillus  was  recalled,  and  made  dictator:  he  entirely  defeated  the 
invadei.-  and  Rome  arose  from  its  ashes  with  additional  splendour.  The 
people,  pTomple.d  by  the  tribunes,  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  Rome, 
and  triinsfernng  the  republic  to  the  Veientes ;  but  Camillus  opposed  the 
design,  and  turned  their  restless  thoughts  toward  military  achieve 
ments.  He  began  with  the  Samnites,  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  hitherto 
unconqiicred.  A  long  and  bloody  war  took  place.  The  senate  punished, 
with  extreme  severity,  the  treason  of  some  of  the  Roman  troops,  who, 
rhartnetl  with  the  climate  of  Padua,  where  they  lay  in  garrison,  formed  a 
lU'sign  iif  murdering  the  inhabitants,  and  establishing  thi-mselves  in  the 
|/<>hst'ssion  of  their  country.    Manlius  had  his  son  put  to  death,  although 
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a  conqueror,  for  fightinsr  without  orders.  About  the  same  time  the  famou:) 
war  of  Tarentom  called  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  into  Italy.  Active  and 
restless,  he  was  continually  forming  schemes,  and  occupied  himself  more 
in  the  affairs  of  others  than  in  his  own.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
military  art,  but  totally  ignorant  of  that  of  governing.  In  addition  to  the 
opposition  of  his  army  to  that  of  the  Roman,  he  introduced  elephants  into 
the  field,  which  being  new  to  the  Roman  troops,  was  the  cause  of  their 
discoinfitiire.  But,  being  aware  of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  his  oppo- 
nents, he  solicited  an  alliance  with  them  through  the  means  of  the  orator 
Cyneas,  He  attempted  to  corrupt,  by  presents,  the  virtue  of  Fabricius. 
He  passed  into  Sicily,  with  a  view  to  succour  that  island  against  the  Car- 
thaginians. And  afterwards  returning  to  Italy,  he  abandoned  them  entire- 
ly, filled  with  veneration  for  a  people  whose  courage  and  constancy  he 
was  utiable  even  to  shake. 

Rome  now  began  to  fix  the  attention  of  strangers.  Tt  received  ambas 
sadors  from,  and  accepted  an  alliance  with,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  I'^gypt,  the  enlightened  protector  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  About  this 
time  luxury  was  first  introduced  among  the  Roman  people,  the  source  of 
all  their  future  misfortunes.  It  destroyed  republican  virtue ;  it  debilitated 
their  cuurnge;  and  was  thus,  eventually,  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
Rome.  The  siege  of  Messina  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  utiion  with 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  caused  the  first  Punic  war.  Hiero  sooti  after 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  remained  ever  after  faithful  to 
their  cause.  The  love  of  glory  rendered  them  as  unconquerable  on  the 
sea  Hs  they  had  before  been  on  the  lend.  Sicily,  the  object  of  their  ambi- 
tion, was  the  wittiess  of  their  naval  victories.  Africa  herself  trembled  at 
the  sight  of  her  fleets.  However,  Xantlpous,  the  Lacedemonian,  whom 
the  Carthaginians,  with  the  basest  ingratitude,  deprived  of  his  life,  defeat- 
ed atid  made  prisoner  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Regulus  The  Cartlia- 
giiilaas  demanded  peace,  and  Regulus  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  am- 
bassitdors.  opposed  the  treaty,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  love  of  his  country : 
he  returned  to  Carthage  to  meet  the  most  horrid  death  that  enraged  Car- 
thaginians could  inflict.  Hatnilcar  was  afterwards  defeated,  which  ter- 
miiiHted  the  first  Punic  war. 

Tlie  8ie<{()  and  cotiqucst  of  Saguntum,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, gavt>  birth  to  the  second  Punic  war.  Hannibal,  already  famous  for 
his  lihllianl  success  in  .Spain,  who  had  from  his  infane7  been  taught  to 
regnrdlhe  Romatis  with  detestation,  advanced  towards  Italy  at  the  head 
of  Hit  army;  crossed  the  Rhone;  traversed  the  Alps  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter; (lefeated  Scipio  on  the  banks  of  the  Vesin  ;  was  conqueror  at  Tre- 
bia,  Thrasy menus,  and  Cannne;  and  filled  Rome  itself  with  alarm.  The 
pleasures  of  Capua,  it  is  said,  where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  winter, 
saved  Itimie  from  destruction.  It  gave  the  Romans  time  to  recover  from 
the  I'diisternation  which  his  rapid  progress  had  occasioned  ;  they  collect- 
ed all  their  force,  and  rose  more  terrible  than  ever,  by  their  constancy, 
their  (ligciplinc,  their  courage,  and  their  policy.  Their  numerous  victo- 
ries astonished  Spain  and  Siiiily.  They  declared  war  against  Philip,  the 
ally  of  Carthage  ;  took  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and  Ciipiia;  defeated  As- 
druhal ;  and  all  Spain  submitted  to  the  younger  Scipio.  This  general 
went  into  Afrieii,  and,  by  his  successes,  obliged  Ilannibal  to  quit  Kuiope, 
and  return  home.  The  interviev  between  these  two  great  generals  hap 
tenedtlin  battle  of  Zama,  wheij  every  mancpuvrc  in  the  art  of  war  was 
displayed.  Scipio  was  tin  (Minqueror,  and  the  Roman  senate  dictated  tiie 
conditiiiiis  of  peace.  This  victory  augmented  the  already  immoderate 
untiition  of  Rome,  which  threatened  the  world  with  slavery. 

Hiiniiili;il,  after  haviiii.'  passed  some  time  at  the  (roiirl  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  declare  war  against  the  Romans, 
returned  to  Uithynia;  but  fearing  that  he  should  be  delivered  uo  to  his  in- 
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veterate  ennmy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  poison.  The  war  with 
Philip,  kiii^  of  Macedon,  iind  afterwards  with  Perspua,  his  son,  whs  a 
reinarkable  epoch.  Philip,  after  haviniJ  suffered  great  loss,  made  peaeo 
with  the  Romans;  but  Perseus,  with  a  view  of  recovering  back  what  hii 
father  had  lost,  renewed  a  war  wliii-h  deprived  him  both  of  liberty  uiid 
life,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province.  Antiochus,  kil)|{  of 
Syria,  who  had  declared  war  against  the  Romans  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  Haniiihal,  was  likewise  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  to  cedti 
all  the  country  he  possessed  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Taurus. 

The  Romans  beheld  with  pain  the  existence  of  Carthage,  and  eagerly 
sought  an  occasion  to  commence  hostilities.  An  opportunity  soon  pre> 
sented  itself.  The  Carthaginians  being  at  war  with  Maijsinissa,  kiiiu  of 
Numidia,  the  Romans  armed  in  his  favour,  and  sent  a  strong  furce  ugaiiiRt 
Carthage  itself.  The  Carthtginians  defended  themselves  courageously  | 
but  the  Roman  commander,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  becoming  master 
of  it,  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  carried  with  him  its  riches  to  Rome.  Thui 
ended  the  third  Punic  war;  and  thus  fell  Carthage,  the  ancient  and  pow- 
erful rival  of  Rome,  B.C.  147.  Carthage  was  originally  a  colony  from 
Tyre,  founded  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  70  years  before  the  iouildu- 
tion  of  the  city  of  Rome.  It  was  a  commonwealth,  governed  by  a  senate 
and  magistrates,  annually  elected;  and  had  risen  to  great  wealth  and  pow> 
er  by  its  commercial  enterprise,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
Rome.  Upon  a  philosophical  examination  of  these  two  republics,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  variety  of  causes  contributed  to  give  Rome  the  superiority 
over  Carthage : — 1st.  Two  opposing  parties  continually  divided  the  sen. 
ale  of  Carthage  :  the  rich  were  constantly  advocates  lor  peace ;  the  pour 
for  war,  expecting  thereby  to  enrich  themselves  by  its  spoils.  Qdly.  Av» 
arice  dictated  all  their  deliberations;  they  conquered  but  to  ttinasi 
wealth.  3dly.  Carthage,  not  having  any  allies,  had  not  the  asgistaiice 
of  auxiliaries.  The  only  advantage  which  they  possessed  over  the  Ka> 
mans,  consisted  in  the  superiority  of  their  marine.  4thly.  The  slate  was 
poor,  and  individuals  were  very  rich.  At  Rome,  the  love  of  war  was  ilm 
spirit  that  animated  all  orders  of  the  state.  Kvery  man  was  a  soldier; 
glory  decided  every  thing.  They  were  ambititms  of  the  empire  of  the 
world  ;  they  opposed  to  undisciplined  troops,  citizens  on  whoso  ct.ui'agu 
and  viriueth)^  could  depend;  and  they  had  allies  without  number  diNpur< 
Bed  around  them.  The  destructimi  of  Carthage  increased  the  ambitiiiii  of 
the  Romans.  They  marched  an  army  against  the  cities  of  (irerce,  which 
were  in  league  against  their  power,  and  obliged  them  to  submit;  hut  not 
before  the  city  of  Corinth  had  been  taken,  and  destroyed.  The  Spaniards, 
who  hid  revolted  about  the  same  time,  were  defeated ;  and  the  taking  of 
Niimanila  brought  all  Spain  under  their  power. 

To  these  triumphs  abroad,  intestine  divisions  often  succeeded.  Tihe< 
rius  Gracchus,  and  afterwards  Caius  Gracchus  caused  the  plebeians  to  re- 
volt against  the  aristocracy.  Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  being  dissaiikll- 
cd  with  the  manner  in  which  Micipsa,  his  father,  had  disposed  of  the  kiiig- 
doiii, — having  divided  it  between  hims  .If  and  his  two  brothers,— <!aUNed 
them  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  found  means,  for  scnne  time,  by  presents,  to 
render  the  Romans  favourable  to  his  schemes  ;  hut  being  attacked  by 
them,  Metellus  look  several  places  from  him.  At  length,  Marius,  it  mail 
of  obscure  birth,  but  of  gri'at  military  talents,  being  elected  consul,  put 
an  end  to  this  war:  and  Jugurtha  was  led  in  ca.itivity  to  Rome,  where  ha 
died  of  hunger.  Marius  defeated  the  Teuloi  i,  the  (^iinhri,  and  otiiei 
northern  nations,  who  ha<l  made  irruptions  inio  Gaul,  Spain,  and  llaly; 
and  (luring  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  twelve  years,  slgiiali)ced  hiiii 
self  by  his  ability  and  his  courage.  The  pcopl(>  of  Italy  took  up  Hriii* 
against  Rome,  lor  having  refiised  iIkmii  the  rights  of  cili/.eiiNlu|i,  TJiif 
iiisurreciion  was  the  in  kc  diflicult  to  overcome,  as  the  itiHiirgeiiis  wen 
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perrectly  acquainted  with  the  military  discipline  of  the  Romans.  The 
senate  disarmed  a  part  of  them,  by  an  acquiescence  with  part  of  their  de- 
miiiids ;  and  this  mistaken  policy  was  the  occasion  of  a  civil  war.  It  was 
followed  by  that  of  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and 
Sylhi,  and  that  of  the  gladiators.  Miihridates,  king  of  Fontus,  powerful 
and  proud,  yet  brave  and  active,  and  as  implacable  in  his  hatred  to  Rome 
as  Hiiniiihal,  determined,  If  possible,  to  humble  that  haughty  republic. 
He  began  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Romans  within  his  territory  :  he 
next  reduced  several  Roman  provinces  in  Asia,  and  caused  a  Roman  gen- 
eral to  be  murdered.  Sylla,  the  consul,  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
tl)i!<  war;  but  Marius,  by  his  intrigues,  not  only  caused  him  to  be  removed, 
but  obtained  the  appointment  for  himself.  This  proceeding  brought  oa 
the  civil  war  so  destructive  In  its  consequences  both  to  Italy  and  Spain: 
to  the  latter  Sertorius,  the  partizan  of  Marius,  had  retired.  Sylla  joined 
to  courage  and  activUy  immense  wealth  and  suavity  of  manners,  which 
gave  him  considerably  the  advantage  over  Marius,  whodied  in  the  second 
year  of  the  civil  war.  Mithiidatos  having  been  defeated  both  by  sea  and 
land,  solicited  peace,  which  was  g.anted  to  him :  but  Murena,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Sylla,  having  Infringed  the  treaty,  the  war  recouunenced. 
Mithridates  prevailed  upon  Tigraues,  king  of  Armenia  Major,  to  engage 
in  the  quarrel:  by  his  assistance,  he  deviated  the  Romans,  and  invaded 
Ditliynia.  The  consul  Lucullus  then  marched  against  Mithridates,  entire- 
Iv  disconi^crted  his  measures,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Armenia' 
Two  successive  victories,  which  he  gained  over  the  Armenians,  would 
Imve  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  dictating  the  terms  of  peace,  if 
Ulabrlon  had  not  been  appointed  in  his  place.  Under  this  consul,  Mithri- 
dates recovered  his  losses,  and  ravaged  Cappadocia:  but  Pompey,  already 
rendered  famous  for  his  bravery  in  the  war  against  the  pirates  of  Cilicia, 
which  he  terminated  in  forty  days,  belngappointed  to  the  command,  drove 
Mithridates  out  of  Pontus,  pursued  him  to  Armenia,  and  defeated  iiim  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair  he  put  aa 
end  to  his  existence.  Thus  terminated  a  war  which  had  lasted,  with  un- 
abating  fury,  twinty  years.  Pompey  returned  to  Rome  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  possessed  of  immense  riches. 

During  the  time  of  Rome's  victories  abroad,  great  dissensions  prevailed 
at  home.  The  slaves,  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  had  been  compelled 
to  become  gladiators.  Spartacns,  one  of  them,  found  means  to  escape 
from  the  school  at  Capua,  and  assemble  a  considerable  army,  whose 
Rtuiidiirds  bore  the  word,  "  liberty,"  as  a  motto.  He  defeated  the  Romans 
in  several  engagements;  but  was  at  length  totally  routed  by  Licinius 
CrasBUS  .Spartacus,  perceiving  the  alternative  was  no  other  than  to 
be  nuide  a  prisoner,  or  to  die,  was  killed  in  battle,  fighting  heroically.  A 
new  conspiracy  exposed  Home  to  the  greatest  danger.  Lucius  Scrgius 
Hutilinc,  a  man  of  high  birth,  but  plunged  in  debauchery  and  debt,  had 
formed  a  design  of  becoming  master  of  Rome.  Cicero,  the  orator,  dis- 
covered the  plot.  The  army  raised  for  his  nefarious  purpose,  was  routed, 
'"iililine  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  accomplices  taken  and  beheaded. 
Nylla,  having  set  a  bad  example,  several  Romans  there  were,  who,  pos- 
NCKsing  equally  his  ambition,  but  wanting  his  abilities,  aspired  at  sovereigh 
xntliority.  But  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Ciesar,  more  bold  and  more  active 
liiiui  their  competitors,  divided  the  government  between  then.  This 
roaljiion  was  termed  the  first  triumvirate.  Ca;sar,  however,  would 
Imve  no  equal ;  Pompey  disdained  to  have  a  superior;  and  the  rivalry  of 
tliiisn  two  powerful  men  soon  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Ciosar 
ohtiiined  the  consulate,  and  with  it  the  government  of  Gaul  for  five  years. 
I'oMippy  and  Crassus  remained  at  Rome,  while  Ciesar  was  busied  ni  ex- 
li'iMJing  his  couquestH,  and  layini;  the  foundation  of  his  future  (treatuesB. 
Me  attached  Pompey  to  his  interests,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
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riage;  and,  joining  valour  with  policy,  he  signalized  himself  by  the  great- 
est niilitary  enterprises.  He  defeated  the  Swiss,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  establish  themselves  in  Tranche  Comte ;  subdued  Ariovistus,  king  ot 
the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  that  provmce ;  conquered  the  Belgians  or 
Flemings,  and  reduced  with  wonderful  facility  the  whole  of  Gaul.  He 
invaded  Britain,  and  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the  inhabitants.  All  these 
achievements  were  performed  in  the  space  of  eight  years.  Crassus  hav. 
ing  been  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Parthians,  and  the  daughter  of  Cicsar, 
the  wife  of  Pompey,  being  dead,  Pompey  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
brilliant  actions  of  his  father-in-law,  and  sought  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  10  render  him  obnoxious  to  the  people ;  he  even  endeavoured  to 
deprive  hitn  of  his  government.  Cssar,  assured  of  tiie  fidelity  of  his 
troops,  .aarched  directly  to  Rome,  when  Pompey  and  his  partizans  imme- 
diately abandoned  it. 

Caesar  had  now  become  a  perpetual  dictator;  he  gained  the  people  by 
his  bounties,  by  his  valour,  and  his  wisdom,  and  intimidated  his  enemies 
He  pursued  Pompey  to  Greece.  After  several  events,  those  great  rivals 
met  on  ihe  plains  of  Pharsalia;  and  victory  declared  in  favour  of  Caesar, 
who  wiiS  as  remarkable  for  his  clemency  after  the  battle,  as  he  had  been 
for  his  bravery  during  the  engagement.  The  vanquished  Pompey  retired 
into  Kgypt.  Ptolemy,  king  of  that  country,  thinking  thereby  to  make  his 
court  to  Caesar,  had  him  assassinated,  and  sent  his  head  to  that  conqueror, 
who  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a 
man.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Ciesar  became  acquainted  with  Cleopatra, 
whom  iie  caused  to  be  proclaimed  queen  of  Egypt,  her  brother,  Plolemy, 
having  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  marched  against  Phariiaces,  the 
son  of  Mlthridates,  whom  he  conquered  with  so  much  eise  that  he  thought 
three  worda  were  sufficient  to  announce  his  victory — "  Venu  vidi,  via,'* 
Two  sons  of  Pompey  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father; 
but  fortune  was  unpropitious  to  their  designs;  after  an  obstinate  battle, 
their  anny  was  defeated.  Caius  Pompey,  the  eldest  son,  was  killed ;  and 
it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  youngest  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  It  was  in  this  war  that  Calo,  disdaining  to  survive  liberty, 
put  an  end  to  his  existence  at  Utica.  Caesar  returned  to  Italy ;  but,  in- 
flated v.'ith  his  extraordinary  success,  displayed  more  ostentation  and 
pride  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  Rome  groaned  under  the  intolerable 
voke  he  hud  imposed;  and  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against  him, 
he  was  assassmated  by  Brutus  in  the  senate. 

Lepidus  and  Antony,  lieutenants  of  Caesar,  breathed  extreme  vengeance. 
Antony  examined  the  will  of  the  dictator;  and  by  it  he  had  adopted  Oc- 
tavius,  the  son  of  his  sister  Julia.  He  bequeathed  his  gardens  to  the 
people,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  each  particular  citizen.  There  were  like- 
wise legacies  to  several  of  the  conspirators,  particularly  to  Brutus,  with 
reversion  lo  Octavius.  The  funeral  oration  delivered  on  this  occasion, 
the  appearance  of  the  veteran  soldiers  in  tears,  who  threw  their  arms  and 
crowns  upon  tlie  funeral  pile  of  their  illustrious  (general,  and  the  cries  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  transported  the  people  with  rage  against  the  conspira- 
tors, wlios(-  houses  and  property  they  burnt.  It  was  thus  that  the  people 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  misery  and  slavery.  Octavius,  who 
was  ill  Greece  at  the  time  of  his  uniUe's  murder,  did  not,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  find  Antony  disposed  to  relinquish  the  power  he  had  assumed 
in  his  absence.  Bruius  possessed  the  government  of  Gaul,  which  Antony 
now  otitained  of  the  people,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  and  he 
marched,  aided  by  Octavius,  against  titutus,  in  order  to  dispossess  him 
thereof  by  force.  This  conduct  ofTended  the  senators.  Antony  being 
defeated,  went  to  Lepidus,  then  in  Gaul ;  and  the  senate  confirmed  Brutus 
in  his  iifTice.  Octavius,  highly  offended  at  this  action  of  the  sejuie,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  ;  and  this  union  formed  the  second 
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triumvirate.  It  was  agreed  between  them,  that  Italy,  and  the  coast, 
should  be  in  common ;  that  Antony  should  command  in  Gaul,  Lepidus  in 
Spain,  and  Oetavius  in  Africa  and  Sicily.  Lepidus  remained  at  Rome  to 
left- nd  Italy ;  while  Antony  and  Oetavius  were  employed  in  combating 
Cassius  and  Brutus.  Thus  all  their  common  enemies  were  immolated  in 
the  cause  of  the  triumvirate,  and  their  particular  friends  were  sacrificed 
to  the  resentment  of  each  triumvir.  Oetavius  destroyed  Cicero.  His 
head  and  hands  being  severed  from  his  body,  were  fastened  to  the  tribune, 
where  that  great  orator  had  so  often  astonished  Rome  by  his  eloquence. 
Antony  abandoned  his  uncle,  Lepidus  his  brother.  Three  hundred  sena- 
tors, and  four  thousand  knights,  were  proscribed.  Thus  Rome  became 
the  theatre  of  horror  and  infamy ;  and  the  cruelties  were  renewed  that 
had  been  heretofore  practised  in  the  contest  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 

Ill  the  meantime,  Cassius  and  Brutus  were  defeated  at  Philippi :  and 
each  of  them  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  bands  of  the  conqueror.  Oetavius  returned  to  Rome ;  Aniuiiy  went 
into  Asia.  He  there  cited  Cleopatra  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  for 
having  taken  part  with  the  assassins  of  Ciesarj  becoming  enamoured  with 
her  beauty,  he  sacrificed  thereto  his  glory  and  his  interest.  He  did  not 
return  to  Italy  fur  upwards  of  a  year,  when  he  married  Octavia,  sister  to 
Oetavius,  and  widow  of  Marcellus.  A  new  division  of  the  empire  now 
took  place  ;  all  tho  eastern  parts  were  ceded  to  Antony,  the  western  to 
Oetavius,  and  Africa  to  Lepidus,  who  contested  Sicily  with  Oetavius.  Le- 
pidus, deserted  by  his  friends,  was  exiled  to  a  small  town  in  Latium. 
Antony,  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  employed  his  time  in 
giving  superb  entertainments,  instead  of  attending  to  the  concerns  uf  his 
army.  He  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct  to  the  senate ;  but  they 
were  incensed  at  his  neglect,  and  declared  war  against  him.  The  armies 
met  at  Actiuin,  where  Oetavius  gained  that  celebrated  victory,  which 
niailu  him  master  of  the  whole  Roman  republic.  Cleopatra,  alarmed,  set 
sail  fur  the  Peloponnesus;  and  Antony  abandoned  his  fleet,  ^uid  the  em- 
pire uf  half  the  world,  to  accompany  Fiis  mistress  to  t^gypt.  Bein<;  pur- 
sued by  his  conqueror,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  thereby  [)ut  an  end  to 
his  life.  Cleopatra  shut  herself  within  the  temple  uf  Antony,  where  she 
applied  an  asp  to  her  bosom,  and  expired  at  the  base  of  tin;  statue  of  her 
inlatuated  admirer.  Oetavius  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a  public 
triumph  during  three  days.  Having  become  sole  master,  he  feigned  a  de-' 
sire  to  resign  his  authority,  and  demanded  the  advice  of  Agrippa  and 
MeciBiias.  The  former  advised  him  to  re-establish  the  republic ;  but  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  being  contrary,  and  Oetavius  abiding  by  it,  the  slavery 
of  Home  was  decided.  He  left  some  appearance  of  authority  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate,  in  dividing  with  them  the  provinces  of  the  empire: 
but  reserved  to  himself  all  those  in  which  the  troops  were  stationed,  that 
he  might  at  all  times  be  master  of  the  army.  Thus  comineinu'd  the 
mightiest  monarchy  that  any  age  has  produced. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  cause  of  tho  astonishing 
and  rapid  elevation  of  the  Roman  empire.  1st.  The  indignity  with  which 
they  treated  all  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  within  their 
power;  being  as  ambitious  of  becoming  masters  of  their  persons  as  of 
their  dominions,  in  order  that  they  might  load  them  wiili  chains,  drag 
them  in  triumph  after  their  chariots,  and  put  them  to  ignominious  deaths; 
and  as  these  princes  were,  almost  without  exceptinn,  devoted  to  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  they  beheld  Runie  with  terror  and  humility ;  and  tiie  pre- 
sence uf  an  army  of  veterans  was  eiiouirh  to  reduce  them  to  surviuide. 
2iid.  Experience  havinir  taught  the  Roman  senate  how  much  ih'^  p.'ople 
of  Kurupe  were  better  adapted  to  war  than  those  of  Asia,  it  prohi 'ited 
entirely  the  people  of  Asia  from  <:oming  into  Kurope,  and  the  Kuropeans 
from  going  into  Asia.    3rd.  The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  being  all  Ihu 
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then  known  world,  the  senate  decided,  before  their  own  tribunals,  all  tne 
quarrels  which  took  pliice  between  the  dependent  kings  and  their  subjects, 
and  between  different  nations.  These  they  terminated  according  to  their 
pleasure,  always  enfeebling  those  from  whom  they  had  anything  to  fear ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  supporting  those  from  whom  they  had  anything  to 
hope.  4ih.  When  any  two  nations,  over  whose  quarrels  the  senate  had 
no  immediate  right  of  decision,  commenced  war  with  each  other,  the 
Romans  always  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  whe- 
ther their  assistance  had  been  inplored  or  not.  The  stronger  being  re- 
duced, the  one  through  fear,  and  the  other  through  gratitude,  submitted  to 
chains  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  They  thenassinned  to  themselves  the 
titles  of  protectors  of  the  distressed,  supporters  of  the  weak,  and  the 
avengers  of  wrongs;  and  these  brilliant  titles  contributed  as  much  to 
extend  and  confirm  their  authority,  as  it  made  them  beloved  by  those 
whom  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  serve,  and  feared  by  those  who  dread- 
ed their  punishment.  5th.  The  senate  always  accustomed  itself  to  speak 
in  the  haughtiest  manner  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  different  nations  to 
whom  they  gave  audience:  and  if,  in  return,  the  Romans  were  treated 
with  contempt,  they  complained  loudly  of  the  violation  of  their  rights,  and 
of  the  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  Thus  they  de- 
clared war  against  those  who  would  not  submit  to  their  insolence  or  flatter 
their  pride.  6ih.  When  they  were  determined  to  make  war  upon  any 
nation,  they  allied  themselves  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  at  wiiose 
charge  it  was  carried  on.  They  always  had  in  their  iieighbourhoitd  a 
second  army,  before  they  risked  a  battle  with  the  first;  and  a  third  in 
Rome,  ready  upon  all  oc(;asions;  these  important  precautions  rendered 
their  legions  incxhaiis'trble.  7th.  When  they  foresaw  a  probability  of 
having  lu  eiK'ouiiier  two  nations  at  the  same  time,  they  negotiated  with 
the  weakest,  wlio  generally  accepted,  with  avidity,  the  offer  of  peace.  It 
was,  therefore,  very  ditfieull  to  form  a  powerful  league  against  the  Komaiis, 
because,  as  they  were  implacable  in  their  resentments  asjainst  their  ene- 
mies, ihey  intiiiiid.ited,  by  their  approach,  all  those  who  haJ  formed  plins 
iniiiiKtal  to  the  interest  of  the  republic.  The  senate,  althoiigli  proud,  and 
addicted  to  vengeance,  were,  nevertheless,  perfect  masters  of  tlie  art  of 
dissiiniilaiion,  when  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  revenge  an  injury:  they 
sometimes  even  refu-<ed  sufficient  satisfaction  when  offered  it,  at  a  time 
'they  were  oiherw ise  employed,  that  the  right  of  reprisal  niiL'lit  siill  remain, 
and  which  they  intended  to  exercise,  when  a  more  favoiiralile  opportunity 
presented  its<;lf.  Thus  they  never  made  war  but  when  it  was  convenient 
to  their  interests.  8ili.  If  any  general,  after  having  received  a  check, 
made  an  iiiglorions  pea(;e,  the  senate  always  refused  to  ratify  ii,  'I'lius 
the  prisiMiers  of  war,  which  the  conquerors  had  spared,  and  released  Ufioii 
their  parole,  appe.tred  aijaiii  in  arms  under  a  new  chief.  These  were  the 
more  terrible,  as  ihey  had  to  efface,  by  their  valour,  the  disgrace  which 
they  h.id  formerly  susiaiited.  The  general  who  was  the  autlior  of  the 
Jreaiy,  was  delivered  up  in  theenen;y;  and  this  was  termed,  by  the  senate, 
a  respect  to  the  risjlils  of  the  people.  9th.  If.  on  the  itonir.iiy,  the  eneiny, 
enfeebled  by  defeiit,  demanded  peace,  the  senate  appeared  s  itislied  with 
the  conditions  they  offered,  and  accepted  their  terms  ;  in  ihe  meiiitiine, 
haviiii;  reittifieii  their  legions,  they  would  express  a  dislike  to  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  iiegoiiatioii,  anil  (»ffer  othera  with  which  they  knew  the 
sneinv  would  not  CO  ply.  The  war  then  recommenced  ;  ,iii<l  the  enemy, 
in  ho[ic'«  of  [ii'.iee,  having  neglected  their  army,  were  (ir«^seiilly  snbdiiecl, 
lOlh-    ^'  I'"  RoiiMMs  were  at  war  with  a  priiK^e,  if  his  childreii  betrayed 

him.  his  siilijcets  revolted,  or  his  alli(!S  descried  him,  the  senate  afforded 
them  an  asylum,  and  ileclared  them  their  allies:  this  lith' rendered  sacieil 
all  those  who  recejvtid  it,  and  it  prntecled  them  in  the  c<iiMiiiis»iioii  id'  all 
crimes  that  migtit   l>e  useful  to  the  state,     llth.  Kvery  treaty  of  pe.ics 
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was  concluded  Willi  Hii  alliiiiu!!' ;  that  is  lo  say,  an  hoiorable  servitude; 
beciiiisc  the  allies  nf  Koine  were  ubiiged  to  assist  her  in  all  her  wars,  and 
cduld  not  underlHke  any  without  her  participalion,  and  agiiin>t  her  ene- 
mii's-  Thus  one  nation  conquered  another,  weakening  themselves,  and 
gtiengthening  Rome.  This  spenes  of  alliance  was,  neverihel<!ss,  courted, 
as  llie  Itoiiians  woiiM  imt  suffer  any  other  nation  to  (>ppose  those  whom 
they  protected.  I'Jtli.  The  first  conditinn  of  every  treaty,  was  a  stipula- 
tion for  a  tribute  to  Rome ;  with  which,  however  exori)itani,  the  other 
contracting  party  was  obli>;ed  to  comply,  or  deliver  up,  as  a  security  f()r 
80  doing,  their  frontiers.  13lh.  That  the  repetition  of  conquest  should  not 
diminish  the  thirst  of  glory  among  the  troops,  the  greatest  part  of  the  plun- 
der tnken  was  divided  among  them  ;  it  therefore  appeared  as  if  the  senate 
niiide  war  not  to  enriih  themselves,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  vol- 
untarily enlisted  in  their  service.  The  Roman  dwininion  was  thereby 
extended  with  the  greater  certainty,  and,  as  it  were,  insensibly  ;  being  hid 
under  the  exterior  and  seducing  names  of  friendship,  of  protection,  and  of 
liberality.  14th.  'I'he  nations  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms  with  less 
reluctance,  because  there  seemed  nothing  terrible  in  the  yoke  they  im- 
posed; they  were  left  in  the  possession  of  their  laws,  manners,  and 
laiijiuige  :  thus  they  appeared  liberal  as  friends  ;  but  the  entire  subjection 
of  their  tributaries,  although  progressive,  was  positively  certain. 

Thus  war,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  political  maxims,  by  degrees  raised 
Rome  to  almost  universal  monarchy.  Theii  success  was  viewed  with  as 
iinieh  astonishment  by  the  nations  which  they  subjugated,  as  we  regard, 
with  wonder,  the  exploits  of  their  Scipios,  -heir  Syllas,  and  their  C;esars. 


The  Roman  Empire. 

We  have  seen  Caesar,  the  conqin-ror  of  Poinpey,  in  Ihe  fields  of  Pliar- 
galia,  return  triumphant  to  Rome,  and  assassinated  by  Brutus  and  Cassius 
in  the  senate.  Antony,  under  the  pretence  of  avenging  his  death,  united 
himself  with  Lepidus  and  Octavius  the  ne(ihew  of  Caesar.  Octavius,  dis- 
daining a  division  of  the  empire,  found  means  to  quarrel  with  them  both, 
defeated  them  in  succession,  returned  crowned  with  victory  to  Rome,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Augustus.  From  the  lime  of  Julius  Cnesar,  the  re- 
public took  the  name  of  empire ;  and  those  who  were  at  Ihe  head  of  its 
giivernment  were  denominated  emperors.  The  first  twelve  assumed  the 
iiatiie  of  Caesar,  that  is  to  say,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Domitian.  Augustus, 
the  first  emperor,  was  a  most  fortunate  warrior,  and  a  profonnd  pidilician. 
His  liberality  to  the  pe(»ple,  his  fidelity  to  his  friend's,  ,iiid  his  love  of  the 
iiris  and  sciences,  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  tlii'  people  the  prr)scrip- 
Imns  which  had  taken  place  during  the  wars  which  had  distracted  the 
empire  at  the  coinmencenient  of  his  career.  Hiiring  his  reign,  Biscay, 
DInvitia,  Egypt,  Pannonia,  Aquintaine.Illyricum,  Rha?lia,the  ct)uniry  of 
the  Viiidelicians,  and  all  the  maritime  towns  in  Pontus,  became  subject  to 
tlie  Roman  state.  He  defeated  the  Germans,  the  Parlhiaiis,  and  the 
llaeiiins,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  happy  monarch.  The  reign 
(if  Augustus  was  remarkable  for  literaiy  characters,  anxmg  whom  were 
Virgil,  author  of  the  ^iieid  ;  Horace,  of  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles;  and 
Oviil,  of  the  Metamorphoses,  and  other  pixMiis.  It  has  since  become  a 
pri.verbial  expression  to  call  any  period,  when  the  literature  of  a  nation 
IS  particularly  (lultivaied,  its  Auiiusian  aire.  'I'lie  reign  of  Augustus  was 
iilsu  distinguished  by  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  took  place  in  the 
seven  hundred  and  fifiy-fourlh  year  froin  the  fnnndation  of  Rome,  and  it, 
ilie  thirtieth  year  of  t'le  reign  of  Augustus.  Tiberius,  who  hart  married 
the  (laughter  of  Augustus,  and  by  whom  he  hurl  hcen  adopted,  abandoned 
iiimseif  to  voluplnoiisness,  and  governed  by  his  miinslers.  His  cruelty 
iuiil  avarice  rendered  him  an  object  uf  general  detestation.     IncapabUi  of 
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distinguishing  himscirin  tlic  field,  lie  left  the  conduct  of  liis  wstrs  (o  h\a 
geiu'iHliii.  (jermanicns  defeated  the  Gerninns,  tind  Tiberius  rewarded  his 
8ervi(!cs  by  ordering  him  lo  be  poisoned.  This  monster  of  |)erfidy,  inifrat- 
itude,  and  cruelty,  died  at  Campania,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,. lesus  Christ  was  put  lo  death  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  Pnclnrian  Guards  were  a  body  of  10,000  men,  under  the  especial 
orders  of  the  prxtor  of  Rome,  who  was  usually  also  one  of  the  I'onsuis,  or 
subsequently  the  emperor.  They  were  uuartered  by  Augustus,  in  small 
detachments,  in  different  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  Tiberius  brought  tlu;m  nil  to 
Rome,  and  fixed  them  in  its  neighbourhood  in  a  fortified  camp.  They 
soon  found  the  unarmed  and  tiinid  popuhu-e  of  Rome  too  ft^eble  to  oppose 
them,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  nomination  or  disposal  of  the  emper- 
ors. Caius  Caesar,  called  also  Caligula,  was  the  sou  of  (lermanicus,  grand- 
son of  Drnsns,  and  great  nejihew  of  Tiberius ;  and  succeeded  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity  in  the  twenty-fif^th  year  of  his  age.  His  life  was  a  continued 
scene  of  debauchery,  worse,  even,  than  that  of  his  [)redeccssor.  He 
made  war  against  the  Suabian  Germans,  without  displaying  the  least  pro- 
mise of  military  talents.  He  was  killed  in  hisijiilate,  m  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  Claudius,  uncle  and  successor  to  Calmnia,  gave  by  turns, 
symptoms  of^  good  sense  and  moderation,  folly  ami  cruelly.  He  made 
war  upon  Uritain,  which  he  reduced  :  at  iiis  return  he  had  a  triumph,  and 
took  the  name  of  Hritainiieus.  He  died  at  the  age*  of  seventy-four.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Messalina,  so  dishonoured  by  her  licentious  life. 

Nero,  the  son  of  Domiliau  ji'Inobarbus  and  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  sister  to  Caligula,  began  his  reign  by  aspiring  to  virtues 
which  be  did  not  possess.  This  seeming  goodness  was,  however,  of  short 
duration;  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  ap|)eare(l  to  the  people  in  his  true 
character.  He  tarnished  the  reputation,  and  diminished  Hit!  power  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Ho  never  undertook  any  military  expedilion;  but  sufTer- 
ed  the  I'arthians  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Armenia,  and  obliged  the 
Roman  legions  lo  pass  under  the  yoke.  He  had  Rome  set  on  fire,  and 
put  his  own  mother,  his  preceptor,  and  several  other  persons  to  death  in 
the  most  wanton  and  cruel  mamu'r.  At  huigth  the  senate  declared  him 
an  enemy  to  his  country;  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  conducted,  quite 
naked,  with  iiis  head  between  the  prongs  of  a  |)it(rlif()rk,  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  ;  then  to  be  whipped  to  death,  and  afterward  to  be  thrown 
from  a  hij^h  rock  into  the  Tiber.  Nero  saved  himself  from  this  sentence 
by  sulf-murdcr,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  freedmen  in  the  country,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  years,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  In  his  person 
the  family  of  Augustus  became  extinct. 

Sergius  Galba,  a  scnator,of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  \vas,at  thenge 
of  sixty-three,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  .Spaniards  and  the  Gaids;  and 
his  election  was  approved  by  the  whole  army.  1  le  possessed  some  virtue, 
but  it  was  eclipsed  liy  his  cruelly  and  his  aviirice.  lie  fell  into  the  snare 
which  he  had  laid  for  Olho,  and  was  kilh^d  at  Kome  in  the  seventh  month 
from  his  election.  Otlio  succeeded  as  emperor,  lie  united  in  his  person 
the  extremes  of  valour  and  elTeininacy,  Having  been  overcome  in  battle 
by  Vitellius,  his  competitor,  he  stabbed  himself,  \w.\i\g  in  the  thirty-eighlh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  ninety-fifth  day  of  his  reign.  Vitellius  mounted 
the  imperial  throne  after  the  death  ofOtho.  Ho  reigned  without  honour, 
and  was  cruel  in  his  government.  He  killed  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  burned  him  with  the  capitol.  He  was  an  extreme  glutton,  and 
was  killed  by  aii  ofificer  in  the  service  of  Vespasian,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  eight  months  and  one  day.  His  body, 
after  having  been  dragged  through  Rome,  was  thrown  iiiio  the  Tilx'r. 

Vespasian  succeeded  to  the  purple.  He  brought  under  the  Rom.in 
yoke  many  powerful  nations ;  he  took   Jerusalem,  and  entered  it   in 
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triumph  with  his  son  Titus.  His  deatn  was  much  regrett<^d  by  the  senate 
anil  the  people.  He  was  good-tempered,  moderate,  humane,  witty,  capa- 
ble of  Triendship,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  emperor  since  Augustus 
Titus  succeeded  his  father ;  he  was  perfectly  a  master  of  his  passions, 
and  governed  the  empire  so  admirably  as  to  gain  the  name  of  the  "  Love 
and  delight  of  the  Human  Race."  His  eloquence,  his  valour,  and  his  mod- 
eration, where  the  charms  by  which  he  gained  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
He  died  in  the  forty- first  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years,  eight 
months  and  twenty  days.  Domitian,  the  younger  brother  of  Titus, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  abandoned  himself  to  every  vice,  and  was  ca- 
pable of  every  crime.  He  raised  many  considerable  edifices  in  Rome; 
and  was  killed  in  his  palace,  by  his  domestics,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
reign.  Nerva,  already  advanced  in  age,  was  next  elected  emperor.  He 
governed  with  justice,  and  chose  Trajan  for  his  successor.  He  died  at 
Rome  at  the  age  of  seventy,  having  reigned  four  months  and  eight  days, 
regretted  by  a  people  whom  he  had  rendered  happy.  Trajan,  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  succeeded  Nerva.  He  was  a  successful  soldier,  and  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  just,  and  an  enemy  to  flattery 
and  envy  ;  he  was  friendly,  and  loved  his  subjects ;  and  it  has  been  said 
hat  his  only  defects  were  a  love  of  war  and  wine.  He  died  in  Asia  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Adrian  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
means  of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan.  He  had  a  happy  disposition ;  was 
a  protector  of  the  arts,  and  of  artists ;  and  his  greatest  ambition  was  to 
have  the  reputation  of  being  learned.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  jealous  of  those  who  spoke  or  wrote  better  than  him- 
self. He  abandoned  many  provinces  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  built  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Venus  on  mount  Calvary.  He  died  in  the  Campania 
of  Rome  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Nismes,  suc- 
ceeded Adrian.  He  treated  his  subjects  as  his  children.  Liberality, 
clemency,  and  affability,  formed  only  a  part  of  the  good  qualities  of  this 
prince ;  his  wit  was  polished,  his  sentiments  noble.  He  defeated  the 
Britons  by  his  generals.  He  repulsed  the  Moors,  and  took  part  of  Egypt. 
His  death  took  place  at  a  country  seat  called  Lorium,  four  *eagues  from 
Rome,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the  successor  of  Antoninus,  took  Lucius  Verus  as  his 
colleague  in  the  empire ;  they  made  war  upon  the  Parlhians.  Lucius 
Verus  intended  to  command  in  person,  but  stopped  at  Antioch,  and  gave 
his  orders  to  his  lieutenants,  who  defeated  the  Parthians,  and  took  Seleu- 
cia,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Syria.  Lucius  Verus  returned  to  Rome, 
and  had  a  triumph.  He  did  at  Venice,  of  apoplexy,  or  poison,  having 
reigned  nine  years.  After  the  death  of  Verus,  Marcus  Aurelius  eoverned 
alone,  with  all  the  wisdom  which  characterizes  a  good  prince.  He  over- 
came several  northern  nations,  and  sold  the  most  precious  part  of  his 
property  to  compensate  his  soldiers,  rather  than  oppress  the  people. 
This  crowned  philosopher  would  serve  as  a  perfect  model  for  princes, 
if  his  extreme  kindness  had  not  sometimes  degenerated  into  weakness. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty -one.  Commodus,  son  of  AureliuJ,  but  unwor- 
thy of  such  a  parent,  succeeded  his  father  to  the  throne.  Ho  made  him- 
self detestable  by  his  debaucheries ;  but  carried  on  n  successful  war 
against  the  Germans.  After  having  practised  the  cruelties  of  a  Nero,  and 
the  wickedness  of  a  Caligula,  by  sacrificinsf  the  wisest  among  the  Romans, 
and  murdering  his  wife  and  his  sister,  he  died,  as  is  supposed,  by  poison. 

Pertinax,  prefect  of  Rome,  succeeded  Commodus,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
He  was  originally  a  schoolmaster  in  Liguria,  which  he  quitted  for  n  mili- 
tary life.  In  endeavouring  to  establish  dicipline  in  the  army,  he  was 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own  guard,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  days. 

Julian  usurped  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  ;  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  his  rival,  Septimus  Severus,  and  was  slain  in  his  palace  in  the 
18 
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seventh  month  of  his  reign.  Severus,  who  had  already  assumed  the 
titl«!  of  emperor  in  Illyria,  succeeded  Julian.  He  defeated  and  killed 
Pescennius  Niger,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  east.  He 
also  defeated  Clodius  Albin,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Cwsar  in  Gaul. 
He  subjugated  the  Parthians  and  the  Arabs,  and  joined  to  his  military 
skill  the  reputation  of  learning.  In  England  he  built  the  famous  wall  in 
the  north,  which  extended  from  sea  to  sea — and  which  is  in  part  remain- 
ing at  this  hour— in  order  to  prt^vent  the  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
He  died  at  York,  after  having  reigned  gloriously  eighteen  years  and  four 
months. 

Caracalla  and  Geta,  the  sons  of  Severus,  were  elected  emperors. 
Caracalla  having  killed  Geta,  whom  the  senate  had  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  republic,  reigned  alone.  He  governed  tyrannically,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  infamous  and  degrading  vices.  He  carried  on  a  war 
with  some  success  against  the  Germans ;  and  was  preparing  to  march 
against  the  Parthians,  when  he  was  killed  at  Edessa,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three  years  ;  after  having  reigned  si.\  years  and  two  months,  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  Rom m  people.  Here  we  date  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Macrinus  and  Diadamenis,  father  and  son,  were  placed  on  the 
imperial  throne.  They  were  killed  by  the  soldiers,  after  having  reigned 
fourteen   months.     Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  surnamed  Heliogabalus, 

firiesl  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army. 
le  was  a  monster  of  lasciviousness  ;  and  was,  with  his  mother  Semiasyra, 
killed  by  the  soldiers,  after  having:  reigned  two  years  and  eight  months. 
Alexander  Severus,  cousin  to  the  last  emperor,  mounted  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  The  army  gave  him  the  name  of  Caesar,  and  the 
Semite  (if  Augustus.  He  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Persians  ;  and 
was  noted  as  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  killed  in  Gaul, 
by  a  soldier  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  ranks,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years;  during  which  he  consoled  the  empire,  by  his  virtues  and  his  kind- 
ness, lor  the  tyranny  of  the  preceding  reigns.  Maximinian,  of  the  Gothic 
race,  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  and, 
from  the  station  of  a  common  soldier,  arose  step  by  step  to  the  first  dig- 
nities in  the  empire.  He  was  eight  feet  high,  and  a  most  voracious  glut- 
ton. He  commenced  his  reign  by  the  murder  of  his  best  friends,  and 
was  himself  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  (lordian  was  placed  upon  the 
imperial  throne  by  the  soldiers.  He  Mppointed  his  son  as  his  colleague, 
whom  he  sent  into  Africa  against  Capellian,  governor  of  Numidia  and 
Mauritania.  The  younger  (Jordian  was  vanquished  and  kiih-d  by  the 
Numidians,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  (Jordian  the  elder  died  with 
despair,  at  the  ago  of  eighty,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Maximiis  and  Halhinus,  the  first  the  son  of  a  smith,  and  the  latter  of 
nobl(!  origin,  had  been  during  the;  life-time  of  Mnximinian  elected  em()erors 
by  the  senate,  and  now  assumed  the  throne.  Hut  Ww  soldier?,  dissatis- 
fied with  their  election,  entered  their  palaces  and  massacred  them.  They 
then  set  up  the  grandson  of  (Jordian,  whom  the  senate  had  .ilso  declared 
Ciesar  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  (lordian  II.,  invested  with  the 
purple,  opened  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Parthians  and  Persians.  He  piirsiicil  Sapor  to  the  confines  of 
Persia,  where  he  was  killed  IhrouKh  the  treachery  of  Philip,  whom  hi!  had 
constituted  his  lieutenant.  The  Konwins,  for  his  virtues,  ranked  lum 
among  the  gods.  The  two  Philips,  father  and  son,  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors. The  father  was  the  son  of  an  Arab  chief  of  robbers.  Meliire  he 
came  into  Italy,  he  had  made  his  peace  with  Sapor.  He  abandoned  some 
of  the  (irovinces  of  the  empire  ;  visited  Arabia;  and  built,  at  the  place  oi 
his  liirlli,  a  city  which  he  called  Pliilipopohs.  During  the  rcign  of  thi' 
Philips,  was  ceii'brated  at  Rome,  with  great  inagiiificeiice,  the  year  one 
thousand  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.     Philip,  the  father,  was  killed 
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tt  Verona,  and  the  son  at  Rome,  afier  having  reigned  about  six  years. 

Dpcius  and  his  son,  who  had  been  sent  against  tlie  ^cytiiians,bein^  suc- 
cessful, receivd  from  the  soldiers  the  imperial  crown.  Decius  possessed 
the  qualities  o(  H  good  soldier  and  an  honest  man.  He,  however,  perse- 
cuted  the  Ciiristians  with  rigour,  on  account  of  what  he  considered  iheir 
fanaticism.  After  having  reigned  two  years,  he,  together  with  his  son, 
perished  by  an  ambuscade  prepared  for  them  by  Trehonianus  Gallus. 

Husiitius  and  Gallus  succeeded  Decius  in  the  empire.  Hostilius  had 
been  named  by  Decius  as  his  successor ;  but  he  died  soon  after  his  eleva- 
tion, with  the  plague,  at  Rome.  Gallus,  who  whs  saluted  emperor  by  the 
le^ion.s,  divided  his  power  with  his  son  Volusius.  Lucinius,  brother  of 
Hdsiilius,  prepared  to  fight  him,  but  was  abandmied,  and  killed  by  his  sol- 
diers in  lUyria.  Gallus  and  Volusius  inarched  against  Eniilius,  who  had 
revolted  in  Muisia,  and  were  killed  at  Terano,  after  having  reigned  about 
two  years. 

Kinilins,  an  African,  V"ns  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  )' "ions  which  had 
revolted  against  Gallus;  but  the  soldiers  having  learned  'M;'.  Valerian  had 
taken  the  purple  in  Gaul,  they  killed  Kmilius,  after  having  reigned  three 
niimllis.  Valerian,  and  Gallieii,  his  son,  governed  the  empire  jointly 
Tliey  were  unforluiiaie  in  their  wars,  particularly  in  that  carried  on  against 
Sapor,  king  of  I'ersia,  who  defeated  Valerian  in  iMesopoiamia,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  treated  him  with  every  indignity.  Gallien  defeated  and 
killed  Ingenuus,  who  had  taken  the  purple.  The  weakness  of  the  Roman 
goveriinient  had  encouraged  the  Germans,  who  made  irruptions  into  Gaul 
and  Italy.  At  the  same  time  the  governors  of  the  provinces  aimed  at 
bi'coining  independent;  and  at  one  lime  iiot  less  than  thirty  had  declared 
theinselvcs  emperors.  I'osthumus  usurped  the  empire  in  Gaul,  which  he 
govrrned  ten  years  by  his  valour  and  prudence.  He  laid  siege  to  May- 
encc,  wliicli  had  revolted  at  the  sollMtatlonof  Lollius,  elected  emperor  by 
the  troops  he  commanded.  Posthumus  and  Lollius  were  killed  by  their 
own  soldiers.  Marius,  originally  a  blacksmith,  elected  emperor  after 
the  death  of  I'osihumus,  was  killed  on  the  8ec»)nd  day  of  his  reign,  by  a 
suliiier  who  had  been  his  boy  at  the  forge.  He  ran  his  sword  through  his 
body  ;  telling  liiin,  at  the  same  time,  Ihal  it  -wax  of  his  own  ftirffing, 

Victorinus  succeeded  Marius,  and  was  killed  at  Cologne,  by  a  writer, 
whiise  wife  lie  had  seduced.  'I'etricus  succeeded  Victorinus,  and  look 
the  purple  at  Dourdeaiix.  Gallus  succeeded,  and  was  killed  with  Vale- 
ri.iii,  Ins  bi'otlier,  at  Milan,  in  the  mnlh  year  of  his  reign.  Claudius  H. 
BiKcccded  (iailiis.  He  totally  defeated  the  (ioths,  who  had  coininilied 
gnat  ravages  in  Greece.  His  modesty,  moderation,  equity,  and  other 
gddd  (jiialities,  gained  him  general  esteem.  He  died  of  a  contagious  fever, 
ill  ilie  .sci'diid  year  of  his  reign,  (jiiiiitillns,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was 
Biiliilud  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  but  kiileil  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  his 
reign.  .Xuielian  succeeded  Quinlilliis,  and  was  esteemed  for  Ins  valour 
aii'l  Ills  prudence.  Hi'  defeated,  near  Chalons,  In  ('hampagne,  the  army 
of 'retricns.  He  fought  a  bloody  liaitle  with  /enobia,  a  ctdehrated  prin- 
Ci'ss.  This  a.stoiiishing  womiiii,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Odenatns, 
who,  under  the  emperor  (iallus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  Kast,  eoin- 
ni:iiiiled  the  ariiy  in  person  with  much  success,  .\urelian  look  her  jiris 
oiirr,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  making  Zenobia  walk  before  Ins  clia- 
ridt.  She  pos.sessed  extraordinary  beauty,  and  a  grtuit  mind.  Aurelian 
was  assa.'<>inaled  liy  tlii^  means  of  his  secretary,  in  the  road  between  ('oii- 
Ht.iiiliiiople  and  Heracleum. 

The  army  having  refused  at  this  lime  to  bestow  the  imperial  throne,  the 
<i'ii  ite  resiiineil  its  ancient  right.  The  choice  fell  on  an  old  man,  named 
'i'ai'iliiN.  lie  (lied  in  the  sixili  innnth  of  Ins  reign.  He  was  jiiHl  and  en- 
lightened, pirfei'ily  disiiiteresled,  and  a  man  well  suited  to  clo^e  iIih 
wounds  of  the  slate.     Florian  succeeded  Tacitus,  his  brother;  but  reigned 
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only  two  tlioiiths  nnd  twenty  days.  The  prince  demanded  the  empire  as 
the  riisrltl  of  his  Tamily.  Probus,  saluted  emperor  after  Florian,  was  of  ob- 
li'Ur«  Itirlh  \  but  he  poBseseed  heroic  valour;  he  drove  from  Gaul  the  many 
bsrhsriimn  who  had  nearly  overrun  it.  He  defeated  Saturninus  in  the 
ensl,  itiiil  ProculuB  and  Bonosus  near  Cologne,  usurpers  of  the  empire. 
Prolnm  wan  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  after  having  reigned  with  glory 
Bhtiiil  «lx  years.  Aurelius  Carus  succeeded  Probus;  and  soon  after  he 
hnd  ItticM  itHtned  Augustus,  he  created  his  sons,  Carinus  and  Numcrian, 
CfPnariif  with  whom  he  reigned  about  two  years.  He  defeated  the  Salma- 
tlRUi.  Nlid  afterwards  the  Persians,  and  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the 
baiikM  of  the  Tigris.  Numerian,  who  was  with  his  father  in  the  cast,  was 
aHHMHHlnntcd  In  his  litter.  Carinus,  whom  his  father  had  left  in  the  west, 
to  govern  Illyria,  Oaul,  and  Italy,  had,  by  his  crimes,  become  the  scourge 
of  Dip  human  race.  The  victorious  army  of  Persia  refused  to  acknowledge 
hlin«  ttlld  saluted  Diocletian  as  emperor. 

Diocletian  was  no  sooner  elected  emperor  than  he  marched  against  Ca- 
rtllllS)  and  (defeated  him  in  a  general  battle  in  Moesia.  He  bestowed  the 
nnniP  of  Ctcsar  on  Maximin,  surnamed  Hercules,  and  sent  him  into  Gaul, 
to  (lli)'ll  nn  Insurrection  of  the  peasants,  which  duty  he  soon  effectively 
perioriltpd.  Carausius,  general  of  part  of  the  troops  of  the  empire,  and 
wtiom  Mnxiinin  had  ordered  to  be  killed,  took  the  purple,  and  possessed 
hltilMPtf  of  Dritain.  Achillcus  took  possession  of  Egypt :  and  Narses  used 
iVPry  effort  to  render  himself  master  of  the  east.  Diocletian  now  took 
for  hl«  colleague  in  office,  Maximin  Hercules,  and  named  him  Augustus; 
mill  (tiive  the  title  of  Ca!sar  to  Constance  and  Galerus.  The  two  emperors 
ienoiiiniodatcd  matters  willi  Carausius.  They  defeated  the  Persians  un- 
der Nnrsrs,  and  on  their  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  superb 
triumph.  Hut  they  presently  grew  weary  of  their  grandeur,  and  both 
emiiprors  relinquishing  the  purple  on  the  same  day,  appeared  in  the  habit 
of  I'oininon  citizens;  Diocletian  at  Nicomcde,  and  .Maximin  at  Milan. 
Thii  forinnr  retired  to  .Salona,  in  Dalmatia;  the  latter  to  Lucania.  Dio- 
I'ltitlnii  WHB  n  philosopher,  possessing  a  commanding  genius.  Maximin 
WHN  fierce  ami  cruel,  possessing  more  of  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  than 
Ihi'  (jenuis  of  a  general.  Constantius  Clorus  and  Galerus  were  declared 
unijicrors  by  the  senate.  These  two  princes  divided  the  empire  between 
thi'tli.  (^)liRtantius  had  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa;  Galerus,  Illyria,  Asia, 
mill  tliit  tiast.  (Constantius  died  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years,  with  the 
chiuacler  of  a  Just  prince. 

roiiKlanliiie  the  (Jreat,  son  of  Constantius,  was  elected  emperor  al 
York.  Hut  the  soldiers  of  the  pretorian  guard,  who  had  revolted  at  Rome, 
Hitvc  llic  title  of  Augustus  to  Maxentius,  son  of  Maximin  Hercules.  Maxi- 
lilllli  who  now  felt  regn^t  at  having  resigned  the  purple,  left  Lucania,  and 
I'liiiie  to  Home,  from  whence  he  wrote  in  vain  to  Diocletian  to  rc-assuine 
till'  III'  'rial  throne,  (ialeriis  sent  Severiis  to  Home,  to  oppose  Maxen- 
tlllM.  Heveriis  besieged  Home,  but  was  betrayed,  and  defeatc'd  ;  and  soon 
dfli'r  Mnxeiitiiis  cjmsed  him  to  be  Hlranyjed  between  Home  and  (-apiia. 
MnxIiiiIii  haviiiff  in  vain  endeavoured  to  (JlsposseHs  his  son,  Maxentius, 
rt'llred  into  (iaiil,  in  search  of  Con.staniiiic,  liis  son-in-law,  with  a  dcHign 
to  kill  him.  Kausta,  daughter  of  Maxiiniii,  and  wifi'  of  ('oiiMtantine,  liciug 
N('i|iinlnli'd  with  the  design  of  her  father,  informed  her  husband.  Maxi- 
min, III  order  to  save  himself  from  the  fury  of  ronstaiitine,  endeavoured 
|o  eiiilinrk  at  Marseilles  for  Italy,  but  was  killed  in  that  city  by  the  order 
of  ('oiiNlanllnc.  I  Ialeriis  honoured  I.lcinius  with  the  purple,  and  died  soon 
«fler.  The  Komans  at  this  time  obeyed  three  emperors;  ('onstanliiic, 
MaxeiitliiN,  and  l.iciinua.  Consiantine  possessed  talents  both  for  war  ami 
iiolilHS;  he  defeated  the  army  of  Maxentius,  and  aflerwanls  attacked 
I  icliHiis.  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  liavnig  defeated  him  in  several 
»•  tloiwt  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  vanquished  Licinius  surrendered  al  diti 
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cretion  to  the  conqueror.  Licinius  retired  to  Thessalonia,  where  he  lived 
m  privacy  and  tranquility,  until  Constantino,  hearing  that  he  was  alive, 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Constantine,  now  sole  master  of  the  em- 
pire, transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Byzantium,  which  he  named 
Constantinople.  Under  hliu  Christianity  began  to  flourish ;  he  received 
baptism;  but,  although  he  was  a  nominal  Christian,  many  of  his  qualities 
were  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  He  died  near  Nicomede. 
Constantine  II.,  Constance,  and  Constantius,  divided  the  empire  between 
them,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Constantine  their  father.  Constantine  had 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  Alps ;  Constance,  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  Bast ;  Con- 
stantius, Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa.  This  division  was  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire. Constantine  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  brother  Constantius, 
who  perished  by  treason  a  little  time  after.  Constance,  sole  master  of 
the  empire,  reigned  twenty-four  years.  Destitute  of  glory,  weak,  and  in- 
consistent, he  was  neither  loved  nor  feared. 

Julian,  called  by  the  Christians  the  Apostaie,  by  others  the  Philoso- 
pher, was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  in  the  lifetime  of  Constance. 
Tliis  prince  was  just,  frugal,  an  enemy  to  vain-glory  and  flattery,  and  af- 
fected to  hate  the  name  of  Christian.     He  died  a  hero  fighting  against  the 
Persians.    Jovian,  elected  by  the  principal  ofldeers  of  the  army,  governed 
witii  wisdom,  and  encouraged  Christianity.      He  reigned  about  eight 
months.    Valentiniaii  succeeded  Jovian ;  hejoined  in  the  government  his 
brother  Valens.    They  divided  the  empire  of  the  East  and  the  empire  of 
the  West.     Valentiniaii  had  the  West,  and  Valens  the  East.     Gratian  as- 
cended the  imperial  throne  after  the  death  of  his  father  Valentinian.     Va- 
lens, defeated  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians  who  were  establislied 
in  Thrace  and  menaced  Constantinople,  died  leaving  few  subjects  to  re- 
gret his  loss.    Gratian  appointed  Theodosius  governor  of  the  East,  where, 
by  his  zeal  for  the  Christiai'     ligioii,  his  abhorrence  of  its  opponents,  and 
by  iiis  courage,  he  rendereL  .•imself  popular.     Giatian  being  dead,  and 
Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  West,  being  assassinated  in  the  year  393,  and 
Theodosius  having  vanquished  Maximus  and  Eugenius,  who  had  declared 
themselves  emperors,  re-united  the  whole  empire,  which  he  divided  be- 
tween his  sons.     After  the  death  of  Theodosius,  all  degenerated;  and 
from  this  epoch  may  be  dated  die  fall  of  the  Romans.    The  decline 
of  the  lioman  empire,  in  fact,  followed  the  age  of  the  Antonines.     The 
effeminate  and  luxurious  manners  of  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome ; 
the  vices  of  the  emperors ;  the  means  by  which  they  rose  to  power;  the 
disposal  of  sovereignty  by  the  military  ;   the  recruiting  of  the  army  by 
natives  of  Germany  and  other  barbarous  countries ;   and  the  increasing 
numbers  and  audacity  of  the  "barbarians,"  precipitated  Rome  from  that 
eminence  whicii  site  had  attained  during  the  consulate  and  the  first  years 
of  the  empire. 

In  order  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  and  thereby  render  our 
iketch  of  Roman  history  the  more  complete,  we  shall  now  make  some 
abridged  extrai^ts  from  the  observations  of  a  modern  tourist,  M.  GalifTe, 
of  (ileiiova,  in  his  work  entitled  "Italy  and  its  inhabitants;"  and  conclude 
with  a  slight  historical  notice  of  Papal  lioiiu*,  or  States  of  the  Church. 

"If  we  were  to  judge  of  tlu!  slate  of  soeiely  in  Rome  under  the  kingly 
power,  from  the  tales  which  so  many  writers  have  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Uoinan  history,  we  should  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  account  for 
the  iistoiiishing  magnificence  of  its  earliest  moiinments.  The  Cluiira 
iUurimij, built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  is,  I  believe,  the  most  stupendous  work 
known  ill  Europe — a  work  which  even  Kgyptiaii  kings  might  have  hiI- 
mircd.  The  ("uria  HostUia  ofTers  remains  of  similar  architecture;  walls 
iiii'l  vaults,  buiit  with  ^*tolle8  of  such  enormous  size,  and  so  closely  joiiieil, 
lliiit  they  are  likely  ciniiiuli  to  endure  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Kroin 
ilicse  finaiiis  ulonu  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  ridic  'ous  is  the  sup 
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position  that  the  common  people  were  of  any  consideration  in  the  scale 
nnder  the  kings  of  Rome  ;  tliey  were  slaves,  and  covld  be  nothing  else. 
It  is  clear  that  they  had  no  votes  to  give,  that  they  were  never  consulted, 
that  the  public  resolutions  were  not  even  communicated  to  them,  except 
in  Sf>  far  as  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  know  what  duties  were 
prp(icribed  for  their  performance ;  in  short,  that  they  were  very  nearly  on 
ihe  same  footing  as  the  Russian  peasants  in  our  days— perhaps  rather 
worse  than  better.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  aristoc- 
racy had  a  much  higher  degree  of  power  and  dignity  than  they  are  gener- 
ally represented  and  supposed  to  have  possessed.  All  those  lords  who 
were  called  patricians,  were  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  their  chief,  whom 
they  called  king.  Their  more  immediate  armed  followers,  very  probably 
formed  that  part  of  the  nation  called  pnpulus  in  the  general  assemblies. 
The  plebs  were  considered  as  far  below  the  populus,  which  its  name  indeed 
implies — a  name  more  expressive  than  polite;  but  politeness  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  was  then  quite  out  of  the  question. 

"It  was  not  till  very  long  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  that  the  ple- 
beians began  to  feel  that  they  were  human  beings,  and  that  the  distance 
at  which  they  were  kept  by  their  lords  began  to  wound  their  feelings. 
And  it  is  probable,  that  they  would  never  have  dared  to  make  the  Icisst 
attempt  to  raise  themselves  above  the  condition  of  their  masters'  cattle,  if 
their  services  in  war  had  not,  by  slow  degrees,  opened  their  eyes  to  their 
disgraceful  situation.  In  time  of  peace  they  had  either  no  leisure  to 
make,  or  no  means  to  circulate,  observations  of  this  nature ;  but  in  camps, 
where  the  clients  of  different  patrons  were  necessarily  often  lodged 
together,  and  were  led  to  compare  their  respective  leaders,  to  talk  of  their 
deeds,  and  discuss  their  private  as  well  as  public  conduct,  they  could  not 
fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  serious  reflections  on  the  extreme  difference 
which  existed  between  themselves  and  their  masters ;  a  difference  not  lo 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  any  disparity  of  natural  means ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  habit  of  command  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  blind 
obedience  and  low  obsequiousness  on  the  other,  might  have  established  a 
perceptible,  and  even  a  striking  diversity  of  features  as  well  as  of  temper 
between  them.  That  diversity,  besiijes,  must  have  gradually  diminished, 
as  every  succeeding  war  augmented  the  consequence,  and  at  llu;  smne 
time  enlarged  the  feelings  and  the  understandings,  of  the  lower  classes. 

"When  the  plebeians  had  achieved  a  complete  equality  of  rights  with 
the  patricians,  the  progress  of  the  Woman  republic  towards  universal  do- 
minion became,  from  the  mere  nature  of  things,  excessively  rapid. 
Though  we  may  not  he  able  to  ascertain  that  the  first  plebeian  who  was 
made  consul  did  anything  in  particular  to  prove  himself  deserving  of  tlial 
distinction,  we  mav  be  pretty  sure  that  none  were  raised  to  the  diirniiy 
but  men  capable  of  illustrating  their  namti  by  their  deeds— at  least  in  the 
earlier  times;  afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  grown  into  a  custom,  iind  the 
election  of  a  plebeian  consul  had  ceased  to  be  a  p;irly-stroke.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  patricians  were  deeply  interested  in  rivalling  and  excelling 
their  plebeian  colleagues  ;  so  that  this  double  motive  of  action  gave  pro- 
digious strength  to  thi>  government,  and  such  an  impetus  to  the  wliole 
nation,  that  none  of  the  radical  defects  of  its  conRtitiilioii  could  impcdt 
its  progress  through  a  long  series  of  conquests.  Hut  those  defects  stuck 
closely  to  it,  though  concealed  by  the  very  triiiiiiphs  which  scrincil  t( 
disprove  their  existence ;  and  they  penetrated  into  its  core,  and  gna\ve<' 
its  vital  piirts,  while  its  outward  appearance  inspired  terror  even  intheiia 
tions  among  whom  it  had  not  yet  carried  destruction. 

"  The  religion  of  Ihe  first  Honiaiis  seems  lo  have  been  more  siinplt 
and  more  serious  that  ihat  of  other  heathen  nations.  They  were 
strangers  to  that  immense  multituile  of  gods,  which  the  over  liixiiriiuit 
ima|{malion  of  the  OitM-ks  and  Asiatics  had  created.     Their  jjods  were 
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lew  in  number;  and  as  they  were  believed  to  be  virtuous  and  severe,  they 
were  accordingly  respected  and  feared.  Religious  fear  too  frequently 
produces  superstition ;  the  Romans  were  extremely  superstitious.  But 
if  the  excess  of  their  credulity  made  them  attach  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance to  ceremonies,  which  uertaiuly  were  iuflnitely  more  absurd  than 
even  the  most  extravagant  practices  of  the  most  superstitious  sects  of 
Christians,  the  perfect  sincerity  of  belief  which  animated  every  class, 
gave  them  a  moral  strength  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  those  early  times  their  priests  were  not  a 
stipendiary  class ;  they  were  the  chiefs  who  led  the  people  to  war,  and 
who  maintained  them  in  peace ;  without  whose  permission  and  inter- 
ference nothing  material  could  be  done,  and  who  introduced  some  particu- 
lar rcliu^ious  rites  into  every  action  of  life.  This  mixture  of  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical power  in  the  chief  of  every  noble  family,  over  his  children 
and  clients,  formed  such  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  that  no  external 
influence  could  have  broken  it ;  and  even  long  after  the  plebeians  had  ac- 
quired a  rank  in  society,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  in  the 
state,  they  hardly  dared  to  think  that  those  religious  rites  could  be  per- 
formed by  any  but  an  hereditary  patrician.  As  soon  as  they  began  to 
liscover  that  they  could  perform  them  with  equal  efficacy  themselves, 
their  deep  respect  for  religion  received  a  wound  from  which  ii  never 
recovered.  All  the  divinities  of  the  conquered  countries,  however  im- 
moral and  impure,  were  freely  admitted  and  adopted;  and  they  complete- 
ly changed  the  nature  as  well  as  the  form  of  public  and  private  worship. 
The  great  men  began  to  be  as  free  in  their  speeches  on  the  subject,  as  the 
same  class  in  France  atTected  to  be  during  the  last  two  reigns  of  the 
Bourbons.  Indilference  and  incredulity  glided  down  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  classes;  and  that  Rome  which  conquered  Carthage,  had  long 
ceased  to  to  exist,  when  C;csar  made  himself  master  of  its  corpse.  The 
wiiuling-sheet  was  indeed  more  brilliant  than  any  imperial  robe,  and 
seemed  an  object  well  worthy  of  his  ambition. 

"Tiie  luxury  of  the  Romans  was  grmlually  carried  to  so  extravagant  a 
pitch,  that  the  wise  and  the  thinking  even  of  their  own  nation  were  shocked 
at,  and  condemned  it ;  but  idle  declamations  can  do  no  good  in  such 
cases.  Many  of  those  who  were  accounted  the  most  virtuous  and  best 
citizens,  were  infected  with  this  disorder,  and  delighted  in  it  hardly  less 
than  the  worst.  Hut  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  luxury 
to  employ  their  riches  in  raising  splendid  editices,  for  the  astonishment  of 
posterity.  Posterity  was  nothing  to  them  ;  present  enjoyment  was  their 
only  care.  They  levelled  mountains,  they  digged  or  filled  up  lakes,  they 
sent  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  for  every  delicacy  of  the  tabic  for 
which  each  country  was  renowned;  they  filled  a  great  number  of  elegant 
villas  with  the  most  costly  furniture,  they  kept  an  immense  number  of 
servants  and  slaves,  and  thus  they  squandered  thousands  of  millions,  of 
which  hardly  any  trace  remains  except  the  names  of  the  places  from 
whence  they  dated  elegant,  philosophical  epistles  to  their  friends  !  The 
whole  space  beyond  the  Capitol  is  full  of  ruins;  and  those  ruins 
are  the  mure  interestini<;,  as  the  names  of  but  very  few  of  them  are 
known.  The  form  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  hills,  has  been  changed 
by  the  iiiunense  heaps  of  ruins  which  were  thrown  down  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town,  and  which  in  many  places  rose  up  to  the  level  of  those 
buildings  which  towered  above  them  before.  Houses  have  been  built  in 
places  where  none  existed  in  ancient  times  :  just  because  those  places 
iiiippcned  to  be  less  encumbered  with  ruins,  and  because  the  grouiul  was 
ni'ire  solid.  Trees  have  been  planted  on  the  top  of  the  rubbisli  which 
filled  up  some  streets,  more  particularly  the  Forum  Komnnum.  Hut  Rome, 
as  ti  IS,  olTers  abundance  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  a  man  of  ta^te  for 
Veurs.    The  Colosseum  alone,  so  vast,  so  grand  (notwithstanding  defects 
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in  its  architecture)  is  so  uncommoiily  picturesque  in  many  points  of  view, 
that  it  well  deserves  to  be  visited.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  admire  th«t 
Romans  of  former  times,  and  to  hate  their  present  governors,  in  order  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  this  magnificent  fragment  of  antiquity.  There 
are  twelve  obelisks  in  Rome ;  and  five  grand  pillars,  the  two  finest  of 
which  are  those  called  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine.  The  flrit 
gives  its  name  to  a  square,  the  middle  of  which  has  been  excavated  as  low 
down  as  the  level  of  the  ancient  place,  which  is,  if  I  remember  well,  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  buildings  around.  The  ottior 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Piazzo  Colonna;  there  is  a  staircase  within 
it,  as  in  the  London  monument.  The  general  appearance  of  tlieie 
columns  is  very  agreeable  as  well  as  grand,  and  they  are  noble  decura< 
tions  to  a  square.  The  Capitol  is  so  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
ancient  times,  that  it  affords  but  little  satisfaction  at  first  sight ;  it  is,  liow 
ever,  far  from  being  so  insignificant  as  some  would  have  it  to  be,  and  il 
grows  more  interesting  on  a  nearer  examination.  What  people  call  (he 
Capitol  at  present,  was  only  the  Jntermontium  of  ancient  Rome,  a  sort  of 
midway  hill,  which  joined  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  the  real  C'apitoliiie 
Mount.  The  latter  is  extremely  high,  as  one  may  easily  perceive  from 
the  church  of  Ara  Coeli  on  its  top.  The  Tarpeian  rock  is  lower,  but  yel 
quite  lofty  enough  for  its  known  destination.  It  must  be  observed  timl 
the  Romans  were  far  from  posssessing  any  well-founded  pretensions  to 
elegance;  they  imitated  the  Greeks  as  closely  as  they  coula,  without  ever 
attaining  to  their  piich  of  excellence.  They  thought  there  could  novet 
be  too  much  of  a  good  or  a  fine  thing ;  and  they  crowded  temples,  Iioungn, 
statues,  obelisks,  and  every  sort  of  ornament,  in  a  manner  that  must  liiive 
seemed  absurd  to  a  person  of  taste.  The  Roman  arms  oonquenul  (he 
territory  of  Greece,  but  the  Grecian  accomplishments  subdued  the  Romans 
themsiJves ;  and  the  latter  victory  was  more  glorious  than  the  fonnur, 
which  was  only  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  disproportion  of  more 
physical  force  between  the  combatants." 


PAPAL  ROME,  OR  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCfl. 

The  name  of  Pope,  or  Father,  was  formerly  given  to  all  bishops,  Dal 
since  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  it  has  been  solely  applied  to  the  hiNhop  uf 
Rome.  The  temporal  grandeur  of  the  Roman  pontiff  commeneeii  in 
times  very  remote.  Constanline  gave  to  the  church  of  Laternn  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  marks  in  gold,  and  about  thirty  tlioiisiiutl 
marks  in  silver,  besides  the  assignment  of  rents.  The  Popes,  ehurtlt'd 
with  sending  missionaries  to  the  east  and  west,  and  with  providiiiK  for 
the  poor,  obtained  for  these  pious  purposes,  from  the  richer  ChriMtiaiii*, 
without  much  trouble,  considerable  sums.  The  emperors,  and  the  kiiigN 
of  the  Lombards,  gave  to  the  Holy  Father  lands  in  various  parts  (  ami 
many  others,  by  gift,  and  by  will,  increased  his  patrimony.  In  tim 
seventh  century  we  find  the  pontiff  possessed  of  great  riches  in  variuiiN 
countries,  and  exempted  from  tax  or  tribute.  The  Popes  forniiMl  (he 
design  to  render  themselves  independent.  Under  the  reign  of  Pe|iiii, 
father  of  Charlemagne,  this  revolution  commenced  ;  and  it  wiiscoiiiiilili'd 
under  that  of  his  son.  Adrian  I.  caused  money  to  be  coined  wiili  U\» 
name;  and  the  custom  "f  kissing  the  feet  of  the  Pope  beuaii  nliout  liin 
dost!  of  the  eighth  century,  when  they  assumed  regal  rightK,  and  ihcir 
power  and  riches  increased  rapidly.  Gregory  IV.  rebuilt  ihtt  port  of 
Ostia;  and  Leo  IV.  fortified  Rome  at  his  own  expense. 

The  election  of  Pope  has  been  different  in  the  dilTerent  ages  of  the 
•shurch.  The  people,  and  the  clergy,  were  the  first  electors ;  uii'l  ilir 
emperor  hnd  the  power  of  confirming  the  election,  after  the  death  nl  l'ii|iit 
Siinplicius,  in  483.    Udoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  and  of  Italy,  niiidn  a 
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m«\r  which  struck  at  the  right  of  election,  under  pretence  of  remedying 
thr  divisions  which  isometimes  took  place  on  the  election  of  a  pope. 
Th('>  law  was  aboiishcd  about  twenty  years  after,  in  tlie  fourteenth  coun- 
cil ui  Elome,  held  in  503,  under  Pope  Simmucus,  witi.  the  consent  of  the 
king  Iheodoric.  But  this  prince,  who  was  an  Arian,  becoming  cruel 
towards  ttte  latter  end  of  his  life,  caused  Pope  John  to  be  laid  in  prison, 
where  htf  died  miserably,  in  526.  He  then  usurped  to  himself  the  right  of 
creating  a  pape,  and  named  to  the  pontifical  chair  Felix  IV. 

The  Gotnic  kings  who  succeeded  him  followed  his  example;  yet  not 
I'litirely,  forthny  contented  themselves  with  confirming  the  election  which 
the  clergy  had  made.  Justinian,  who  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Goths 
ill  Italy,  and  after  him  the  other  emperors,  preserved  this  right ;  and  they 
obliged  the  new-elected  pope  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  the  confirmation 
of  his  election.  Constantine  Pogonat  delivered  the  church  from  this  ser- 
vitude and  exaction  in  681.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  relinquish- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  emperors,  they  always  preserved  some  authority 
in  the  election  of  popes,  until  the  time  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  834,  and 
his  successors,  Lothaire  I.  and  Louis  II.,  who  ordained  that  the  election 
of  popes  should  henceforward  be  free,  and  canonical,  according  to  ancient 

I  sage.  Parties  in  favour  of  the  different  candidates  for  the  popedom 
had  now  arisen  to  a  great  height,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  schisms 
which  followed  in  the  church.  The  emperors  were  obliged  to  take  on 
themselves  the  right  of  election;  but  after  the  schism  of  Peter  and  Victor 
IV.  had  been  extinguished,  all  the  cardinals  re-united  under  the  obedience 
of  Innocent  II.  After  his  death,  the  cardinals  were  the  only  electors  of 
Cvlestine  II.  in  1143  ;  since  which  time  they  have  been  in  full  possession 
of  this  privilege.  Honorius  III.  in  1316,  or,  according  to  others,  Gregory 
X.  in  1247,  ordained,  that  the  election  should  be  made  in  the  conclave. 
The  conclave  is  a  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  composed  of  many 
cells,  where  the  cardinals  are  shut  up  for  election,  which  takes  place  on 
llie  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  the  death  of  the  pope. 

The  pope  may  be  considered  under  four  different  titles :  first,  as  chief 
)f  the  church ;  second,  as  patriarch ;  third,  as  bishop  of  Rome ;  and 
fourth,  as  a  temporal  prince.  As  primate,  he  is  the  superior  of  all  the 
catholic  churches.  As  patriarch,  his  rights  extend  over  the  kingdoms 
(Hid  provinces  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church.  As  bishop  of  Rome, 
he  exercises  in  the  diocese  of  Rome  the  ordinary  functions  which  he  has 
not  a  right  to  exercise  in  other  dioceses.  As  a  temporal  prince,  he  is 
nuvercign  of  Rome,  and  the  states  which  have  been  acquired  by  donation, 
or  by  proscription.  No  throne  upon  earth  has  been  filled  with  men  of 
more  exalted  genius,  higher  ambition,  or  more  depraved  vice,  than  the 
poiitifi(;al  chair ;  but  they  are  in  general  old  men,  well  versed  in  the  know- 
mgv.  of  men  and  the  world.  Their  council  is  composed  of  men  resem- 
bling themselves ;  and  their  orders,  for  a  length  of  time,  embraced  almost 
the  universe.  Cardinal  Braschi  (Pius  VI.)  was  elected  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1775,  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  (Ganginelli)  Clement 
XVI.  tie  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
I'rcnrh  revolution  in  1789;  or  rather  till  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
ivIkmi  he  was  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  carrying  on  against 
Kriiiice,  by  the  emperor  and  other  potentates.  The  French  armies  having 
ovnrrun  Italy,  seized  upon  Rome,  and  made  the  venerable  pontiff  prisoner 

II  17!)H;  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  into  France,  where  he  died  at 
V.ili'iice,  in  August,  1799,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  IrtOOa  successor  to 
(lie  impt'dom  was  elected  at  Venice,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  VII. 
M  lii«  death  Leo  XII.  was  elected;  who  in  1829  was  8uc<;ceded  by 
t'lim  VIII. 

The  government  is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  no  one  being  eligible  to  fill 
»Mv  civil  odice  who  has  not  attained  the  rank  of  abbot.     The  pope  eimcts 
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itU  laws,  and  nominates  to  all  clerical  appointments.  He  is  assisted, how- 
ever, by  the  liigii  college  of  cardinals,  comprising  about  seventy  members; 
and  the  different  branches  of  the  government  are  conducted  each  by  con- 
gregations, with  a  cardinal  at  its  head.  The  laws  in  force  are  merely 
those  of  the  Justinian  code ;  but  the  pope  has  power  to  alter  or  annul  any 
previous  laws.  Brigandage  is  less  frequent  than  formerly ;  but  the  police 
and  the  law  are  still  very  defective ;  assassinations  and  other  crimes  of 
violence  daily  taking  place  without  the  perpetrators  being  ever  brought  to 
justice.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  alienation  of  church  domains  was 
confirmed ;  but  the  compensation  since  made  to  their  former  owners,  and 
the  restoration  of  suppressed  churches  and  convents,  have  cost  the  gov- 
ernment prodigious  sums,  and  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  wretched 
state  of  the  finances.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Papal  States  there  are  no 
fewer  than  eight  archbishops',  and  fifty-nine  bishops'  sees ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  Rome  there  is  a  clergyman  for  every  ten  families.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  superabundance  of  priests,  instead  of  promoting 
religion  and  morality,  is,  in  fact,  a  principal  cause  of  their  low  state  in  the 
city.  The  outward  deportment  of  the  papal  court  is,  however,  at  present 
highly  decorous.  Those  times  so  disastrous  and  disgraceful,  when  the 
popes  had  so  many  nephews,  and  those  nephews  built  many  splendid 
palaces  and  villas,  called  by  the  Romans,  in  derision,  miracles  of  St. 
Peter,  are  now  almost  as  much  forgotten  in  Rome,  as  the  time  when 
horses  were  made  consuls,  and  eunuchs  emperors. 


NAPLES. 


Of  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  country  there  are  but  scanty  documents. 
At  a  very  early  period  most  part  of  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
occupie(l  by  Greek  colonists,  the  founders  of  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  flourisliing  cities  in  the  ancient  world.  They  received,  from  this 
circumstance,  the  name  of  Magna  Grxcia.  But,  rapidly  as  the  Greek 
republics  of  Italy  rose  to  notice,  it  is  certain  that  luxury  and  corruption 
kept  equal  pace,  with  their  prosperity;  and  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  the 
very  name  of  Magna  (irajina  was  disused.  Continental  Naples  submitted 
to  the  Romans  at  an  early  period  of  the  republic,  subsequent  to  which  it 
underwent  many  vicissitudes.  In  the  fifth  century  it  became  a  prey  to 
the  Goths.  Belisarius,  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  took  Naples  in 
537.  Destined  to  pass  from  master  to  master,  it  was  conquered  by  Totila 
in  543.  The  Lombards  next  got  possession  of  it,  and  kept  it  until  Char- 
lemagne put  an  end  to  that  kingdom.  His  successors  divided  it  with  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  the  latter  soon  after  became  its  sole  masters.  In 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Saracens  possessed  Naples,  and  after 
them,  the  Normans.  Sicily  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
in.58. 

The  French  formed  Naples  into  a  monarchy,  of  which  Roger  was  its 
first  king.  Constance,  last  princess  of  the  blood  of  Roijer,  and  heiress 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  married,  in  1 186,  to  Henry, 
Bon  of  the  emperor  Barbarossa.  This  marriage  was  the  source  of  Bre;it 
misfortunes.  At  lengtli  this  family  l)ecaine  extinct  in  laof),  when  Pope 
Clement  IV.  gave  the  investiture  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Charles,  count  of 
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Anjr)ii.  Charles  was  opposed  by  Conradin,  nephew  of  Manfroid,  whc 
came  from  Germany  to  dispute  with  him  the  crown.  Charles  defeated 
him  ill  battle,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  with  Frederic  of  Austria, 
caused  them  both  to  be  executed  in  the  market-place  of  Naples  in  1268. 
This  execution  made  the  king  detested  by  his  new  subjects:  and  the 
French  in  Naples  were  equally  obnoxious  as  in  Sicily.  A  Frenchman  had 
committed  in  Sicily  an  atrocious  act  of  violence  on  a  woman.  On  the 
morrow  after  Easter,  1282,  the  people  assembled  together,  and  murdered 
every  Frenchman  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  one  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Provence.  The  innocent  perished  with  the  guilty,  and  the  blood 
of  Conradin  was  terribly  avenged. 

The  descendants  of  Charles  of  Anjou  possessed  the  crown  until  1384, 
when  Jane  I.  adopted,  by  her  v/ill,  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Anjou,  son  of  King 
John.  At  the  same  time,  Charles  Duras,  or  Dumzzo,  a  cousin  of  Queen 
Jane,  established  himself  upon  the  throne.  This  event  occasioned  a  long 
war  between  the  two  princes,  and  even  between  their  successors.  The 
posterity  of  Charles  Durazzo,  however,  maintained  their  situation,  while 
that  of  the  count  of  Anjou  also  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Naples.  Jane  II., 
last  sovereign  of  Naples,  of  the  house  of  Durazzo,  appointed,  by  her  will, 
Rene  of  Anjou  as  her  successor,  which  gave  the  Anjouan  family  a  double 
right  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  Rene  never  possessed  it.  Alphonso,  king  of 
Arragon,  took  possession  of  Naples  and  the  crown. 

The  kings  of  Arragon  possessed  Naples  until  the  time  of  Charles  VIII., 
when  Louis  XII.  conquered  the  kingdom.  The  great  general,  Gonsalvo, 
of  Cordova,  drove  out  the  French  army.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty 
made  between  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  in  favour  of  the 
former,  the  successors  of  Ferdinand  enjoyed  it  until  the  death  of  Charles 
II.,  but  not  without  frequent  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans.  The 
revolt  of  1647  was  headed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Massaniello,  a  fisher- 
man, who,  during  fifteen  days,  could  reckon  upward  of  100,000  men,  over 
whom  he  held  a  most  absolute  sway.  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  a  knight- 
errant  of  his  day,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  which  rent  Naples 
asunder,  procured  himself  to  be  declared  king,  when,  after  he  had  been 
some  months  in  Naples,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  his 
partizans  not  only  disavowed  him,  but  submitted  to  his  conquerors. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  who  had  left  Philip  V.  as  the  inheritor 
of  his  kingdom,  the  Neapolitans  acknowledged  him  as  their  king.  Ferdi- 
nand IV.,  the  late  king  of  Naples,  joined  the  grand  confederacy  against 
France  at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  He  afterward  made  his  peace,  but 
again  joining  in  the  war,  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  Naples 
in  January,  1700,  and  the  royal  family  were  compelled  to  fly  from  that 
portion  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  take  refuge  in  Sicily.  In  Feb- 
ruary it  was  divided  into  eleven  departments,  and  the  government  new- 
modelled  on  the  French  plan ;  but  Admiral  Nelson  appearing  upon  the 
coast,  the  French  capitulated,  the  democratic  system  was  overturned,  the 
old  monarchy  and  government  restored,  and  the  king  returned  to  his 
throne.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  again,  however,  placed  under 
Frencn  dominion  by  Bonaparte,  and  its  crown  conferred  on  his  brother 
Joseph  :  the  legitimate  king  having  aijain  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  long 
supported  by  a  Uritish  force  under  Sir  John  Stewart.  In  the  spring  of 
1808  Bonaparte  removed  Joseph  to  Spain,  and  raised  Murat  to  the  tribu- 
tary and  usurped  throne  of  Naples,  where  he  remained,  without  havingf 
been  able  to  annex  Sicily  to  his  usurpation,  until  he  was  in  turn  hurled 
from  tlie  throne  in  1815.  Karly  in  May  of  that  year,  the  capital  was  sur- 
rendered to  a  Uriiisli  squadron;  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  Ferdinand  IV 
re-entered  it,  amid  loud  and  apparently  sincere  plaudits  of  the  mulii'-ude. 

During  the  lime  of  Mural's  reign  considerable  changes  took  place,  the 
good  eflects  of  which  every  impartial  person  was  ready  to  allow.     All 
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branches  of  the  public  administration  were  invigorated  and  improved ; 
society,  in  the  upper  raniis,  was  reconstructed  upon  the  Parisian  scale ; 
the  French  code  superseded  the  cumbrous  and  vicious  jurisprudence  of 
ancient  Naples ;  and  the  nation,  notwithstanding  its  subordination  to  the 
imperial  politics,  and  its  participation  in  Napoleon's  wars,  appeared  to  be 
destined  to  take  a  higher  rank  than  before  in  the  scale  of  natio::^.  In 
July,  1820,  a  revolt,  headed  by  General  Pepe,  broke  out  among  the  troops, 
and  the  universal  cry  was  for  a  constitution,  though  no  person  seemed  to 
know  exactly  what  constitution  to  adopt,  or  how  to  frame  a  new  one. 
At  length  it  was  determined  to  imitate  that  of  the  Spanish  cortes,  and  the 
parliament  was  expressly  summoned  to  modify  and  correct  it.  An  epi- 
sode  to  this  revolutionary  movement  was  about  the  same  time  exhibited 
in  Sicily.  No  sooner  had  the  citizens  of  Palermo  heard  what  had  been 
transpired  at  Naples,  and  that  a  parliament  had  been  convoked  there,  than 
they  determined  to  have  a  parliament  and  constitution  of  their  own.  Of 
their  taste  for  liberty,  as  well  as  their  fitness  for  it,  they  gave  an  immedi- 
ate specimen,  by  letting  loose  from  prison  nearly  a  thousand  atrocious 
malefactors.  They  assailed  the  houses  of  the  Neapolitan  officers,  and 
threw  the  soldiers  into  dungeons.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  send 
a  large  force  from  Naples  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  but  when  that  force 
approached  Palermo,  a  dreadful  scene  of  slaughter  and  cruelty  ensued  in 
that  unhappy  city.  All  who  refused  to  join  this  militia  of  criminals  were 
shamefully  murdered,  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  their  quivering  limbs  ex- 
posed on  pikes  and  bayonets.  In  the  meanwhile  those  who  led  the  Nea- 
politan troops  permitted  Palermo  to  surrender  on  terms  of  capitulation. 

While  at  Naples  they  were  thus  amusing  themselves  at  constitution- 
mongering,  and  in  Sicily  every  species  of  horrid  barbarity  was  practised, 
the  allied  powers  took  into  their  deliberation  tlie  changes  which  popular 
force  had  worked  in  the  political  system  of  the  country  and  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  invited  to  the  congress.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Po  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  marched 
to  Naples.  Rieti  was  immediately  taken  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Nea- 
politan army  fell  back  upon  Aquila.  The  Austrians  appeared  in  sight; 
General  Pepe  was  almost  instantly  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obliged  to 
escape  as  well  as  he  could.  This  dispersion  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
troops  at  Mignana,  who  fired  on  their  officers,  and  then  disbanded. 
The  Austrians  entered  Naples  on  the  morning  of  the  29th ;  and  thus  ended 
the  Neapolitan  revolution. 

There  is  something  so  unique  and  striking  in  the  Neapolitan  character, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Forsyth's  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital : — "  Naples,  in  its  inte- 
rior, has  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  crowd  of  London  is  uniform  and  in- 
telligible :  it  is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion;  it  is  the  crowd  of  business. 
The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  and  down ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  tide,  a  hundred  eddies  of  men.  Here  you  are  swept 
on  by  the  current ;  there  you  are  wheeled  round  by  the  vortex.  A  diver- 
sity of  trades  dispute  with  you  in  the  streets.  You  are  stopped  by  a 
carpenter's  bench,  you  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  tools,  you  dash  among 
the  pots  of  a  maccaroni  stall,  and  you  escape  behind  a  lazzaroni's  night- 
basket.  In  this  region  of  caricature,  every  bargain  sounds  like  a  battle ; 
the  popular  cxiiibitions  are  full  of  the  grotesque ;  some  of  their  church 
processions  would  frighten  a  war-horse. 

"The  mole  seems,  on  holidays,  an  epitome  of  the  town,  and  exliibits 
most  of  its  humours.  Here  stands  a  methodistical  friar  preaching  to  one 
row  of  lazzaroni  ;  there.  Punch,  the  representative  of  tlie  nation,  holds 
forth  to  a  crowd.  Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the  miracles  performed 
by  a  p  icred  wax-work  on  which  he  rnb<»  his  agnuses,  and  sells  them,  llms 
imun.'gnated  with  grace,  for  a  grain  a  piece.    Beyond  him  are  quacks  ii* 
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huHsar  uniforms,  exalting  their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as  if 
not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  The  next  professore  is  a  dog  of 
knowledge,  great  in  his  own  little  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite  to  him 
stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centre  of  an  oval  group,  singing  alter- 
nately to  their  crazy  guitars.  Further  on  is  a  motley  audience,  seated  on 
planks,  and  listening  to  a  \.x^tt\-comwfilosoj)ho,  who  reads,  sings,  and  ges- 
ticulates old  Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his  Paladins.  If  Naples  be  '  a 
paradise  inhabited  by  devils,'  I  am  sure  it  is  by  merry  devils.  Even  the 
lowest  class  enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make  the  animal  happy— a  de- 
licious climate,  high  spirits,  a  facility  of  satisfying  every  appetite,  a  con- 
science which  gives  no  pain,  a  convenient  ignorance  of  their  duty,  and  a 
church  that  ensures  heaven  to  every  ruffian  who  has  faith.  Here  tatters 
are  not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires  little  covering ;  filth  is  not  misery 
to  those  who  are  born  to  it ;  and  a  few  fingerings  of  maccaroni  can  wind 
up  the  rattling  machine  for  the  day. 

"  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  people  on  earth  who  do  not  pretend  to 
virtue.  On  their  own  stage  they  suffer  the  Neapolitan  of  the  drama  to  be 
always  a  rogue.  If  detected  in  theft,  a  lazzaroni  will  ask  you,  with  impu- 
dent surprise,  how  you  could  possibly  expect  a  poor  man  to  be  an  angel. 
Vet  what  are  these  wretches  ?  Why,  men,  whose  persons  might  stand 
as  models  to  a  sculptor ;  whose  gestures  strike  you  with  the  commanding 
energy  of  a  savage ;  whose  language,  gaping  and  broad  as  it  is,  when  kin- 
dled by  passion,  bursts  into  oriental  metaphor ;  whose  ideas,  indeed,  are 
cooped  within  a  narrow  circle,  but  a  circle  in  which  they  are  invincible. 
If  you  attack  them  there  you  are  beaten.  Their  exertion  of  soul,  their 
humour,  their  fancy,  their  quickness  of  argument,  their  address  at  flattery, 
their  rapidity  of  utterance,  their  pantomime  and  grimace,  none  can  resist 
but  d  lazzaroni  himself." 
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Sicily,  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  best  peopled  island  in  the  Meditei. 
ranean  sea,  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, was  inhabited  by  a  people  originally  from  Hispania,  and  called  Sica- 
nians.  The  Sicules,  inhabitants  of  Latium,  penetrated  afterward  into  this 
island,  and  drove  the  Sicauians  from  the  south  and  west  parts.  Several 
colonies  of  Greeks  next  transported  themselves  into  Sicily,  and  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  Greeks  built  several  handsome  cities,  which  are  remaining  to  this 
day ;  but  the  most  considerable  was  Syracuse,  founded  by  the  iEtolians. 
Archius  of  Corinth,  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  entered  Sicily  with  a 
colony  of  Dorians,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  about  765  a.  c. 
The  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  convenience  of  the  port,  induced 
him  to  enlarge  the  city  considerably,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  first 
in  Europe. 

Agrigentum,  the  next  city  in  Sicily  after  Syracuse,  was  equally  exposed 
to  revolution.  Phalaris  made  himself  master  of  it  in  the  year  572  before 
Christ,  and  exercised  there,  during  sixteen  years,  every  species  of  cru- 
elty. He  was  killed  by  Telemachus,  the  grandson  of  Theron,  the  libera- 
Vor  of  his  country,  and  afterward  its  monarch.    The  fugitives  of  Svracuso, 
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wishing  once  inorft  to  got  posstiasion  of  tliuir  city,  in  tiic  year  491,  implor- 
ed succor  from  (icloii,  l<iii<r  of  Ciclti,  ii  city  of  Sicily,  (ii.'lon  condiu-ied 
himself  with  ho  much  pniilcncu,  th.it  llin  SyriiciisiiKiN  nniinimoiixly  elected 
him  to  he  their  king.  liis  first  care  wns  to  roinotnte  aKriculture  ;  ami  he 
worked  in  the  fields  at  the  head  of  the  lahonrers.  lie  auKinentcd  Syra- 
cuse, fortified  it,  and  hccame  afterward  so  powerful  as  to  be  master  of  all 
Sicily.  The  Carthajrinians  made  several  attempts  upon  this  inland,  but 
were  always  repulsed.  Gelon  died  in  the  year  't7(i  n,  c,  leaving  behind 
him  the  chanurter  of  a  great  prince,  and  regretted  by  all  ranks  of  Sicriliuno. 
He  was  succc  eded  by  his  brother  llieron,  a  man  naturally  morose  and 
severe,  but  softened  by  Simonides,  Finder,  and  Xenophon,  W'iu)m  he  en- 
couraged, and  always  kept  ai  his  court,  lie  died  Kili  a.  o.,  and  left  the 
throne  to  liis  brother,  'riirasybnlus,  who  possessed  all  the  vieiisof  llieron, 
without  liis  good  qualities.  Me  was  driven  out  for  his  tyranny ;  and  Sicily 
was  a  short  time  free. 

Dioiiysius  rendered  himself  master  of  Sicily  in  '105  n.  c,  and  reigned 
thirty-seven  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ujonysins  the  tyrant,  who 
reigned  twenty-five  years  :  being  driven  out  by  Tinndeon,  he  took  refu^jo 
in  Corinth,  where  he  set  up  a  school.  Agathoeles  brought  the  Sicilians 
under  his  yoke  .'517  n.  c.and  reigned  twenty-six  years.  From  his  dt'atli 
Sicily  was  a  theatre  of  continual  war  Imlween  tin;  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans.  Not  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse,  nor  the  machines  invented 
by  Archimides  for  its  defense,  were  sul]ici(!nt  to  prevent  Marcellus  from 
becoming  master  of  it  in  the  year  208  b.  c.  Sicily  flourished  imder  the 
Romans;  but  in  the  decline,  or  rather  toward  the  fall,  of  that  empire,  it 
came  under  the  Vandals,  and  afterward  the  kings  of  Italy.  The  Saracens 
were  continual  in  their  attacks  upon  it;  iuid  in  tin;  year  82.')  after  Christ, 
the  emperors  of  the  Kast  ceded  it  to  Louis  li:  Debonnaire,  emperor  of  the 
West;  from  which  time  the  Saracenx  (  ocupied  a  part  of  it  (a.  ii.  H,'i7), 
until  driven  out  by  the  Normans  in  10(1 1, 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens,  iho  feudal  system  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  in  1072,  earl  Roger,  the  Norman,  also  established  a  represen- 
tative assembly,  or  parliament,  in  which  the  nobles  and  clergy  had  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  which  subsistcfd,  notwiihstanding  the  nriny 
changes  the  island  has  undergcme,  down  to  our  own  times.  The  Nor- 
mans kept  possession  of  the  island  till  the  estalilishimmt  of  the  Suiibiaa 
dynasty,  in  1191.  In  1205  Charles  of  Anjoii  became  mast(T  of  Sicily; 
'•It  the  massacre  planned  by  .lolm  of  Procida,  known  by  the  name  of 
'  e  "Sicilian  Vespers,"  (March  29,  1282),  put  an  end  to  the  Augeviiics. 
It  soon  after  became  a  dependency  of  Spain,  and  was  governed  by  .S[ianlsli 
viceroys.  At  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  of  Spaiii,  his  spoils  be(!am(!  an 
object  of  furious  contention;  and  at  the  peace  of  Uireclit,  in  1711,  it  wis 
ceded  to  Victor  Amadeiis,  of  Savoy,  who  not  many  years  after  was  '''■■:i<-d 
by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  relinquish  ii  Ttr  Sardinia.  Tlie  Spaimud^-, 
however,  not  having  been  instrumental  in  etTecling  this  (lisadvimi  /tou; 
exchange,  made  a  8u<ldeii  attempt  to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  the;  '  it:  ! 
through  the  vigilon(;e  of  the  hnglish  admiral  Ityng,  who  destroyed  Iik  ii 
fleet,  and  compelled  them  for  that  time  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  In 
1734  the  Spanish  court  resumed  il  eir  design  with  success.  The  infant 
D'li;  Carlos  drove  the  Germans  out,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  ■?  Palermo.  When  he  passed  into  Spain,  to  take  possession  of 
that  erowi,  Ii'Mra:..<ferre(l  ihe  Sii'l'iin  diadem  to  his  son  Ferdinand  \\l- 
of  i-lcilv  ,'n  '  Y .  of  .'Japles.  Wine  tlie  continetit!il  dominions  of  Naples 
wen  i.eki  i'_»  i^ai'o)  n,  Palerii  was  ilio  residence  of  the  court,  the  iBland 
beiii/ iii;i\'n(J<;(>  b)  un  Fnglish  fleet  an  I  {[arrison. 
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Since  1750,  however,  improvetncnis  of  various  kinds  have  been  Mdwly, 
'jiii  gradually  gaining  ground  ;  and,  within  the  last  few  years,  several  iin- 
noitaiit  and  snhstantial  rcrorms  have  been  introduced,  that  will,  it  is  to  be 
Ii(i|it'd,  conspire  to  raise  this  Hnc  ishn.d  from  the  abyss  into  wlii<:h  it  liaa 
hccu  cast  by  bud  laws  and  bail  government. 


GKNOA. 

A  hisiorv  f'*^  th<  .  arious  revolutions  of  Genoa  would  be  a  record  ol  con- 
tinual tiirbui'iiec  hut  still  laieresting.  Our  limits,  liowever,  prevent  U8 
from  :  ttemij'.  ig  ■  i  a  synopsis  of  them.  In  the  time  of  the  second  Fu- 
nic .V  i< ,  it  was  a  i  Hisiderable  city  under  the  domiinon  of  Ronu).  Mugo, 
a  ('  Hill,  .^inian  general,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  attacked,  took,  and  (Jes- 
l.i)3C(l  a.  The  senate  thereupon  stint  the  pro-consul  S|)uriu»,  who  ni  lesB 
tlian  two  years  roisdl  it  to  its  former  splendour.  It  remained  under  the 
Konianii  until  it  submitted  to  the  (ioths.  The  Lombards  next  possessed 
and  alnuist  ruined  it.  ('harlemngne  annexed  it  to  tiie  French  empire 
Pepin,  his  son,  gave  the  city  of  (ienon,  and  its  dep(Midencies,  to  a  French 
lord  of  the  name  of  Adhesiiar,  under  the  title  of  (mjuiiI.  His  descendants 
re.ynefl  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  (ienoesc  revolted 
a).'iiiM>t  their  count,  set  themselves  at  liberty,  and  chose  magistrates  from 
iiiiKing  the  nobles.  In  the  next  century,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  put  all  the  nu:n  to  the  sword,  and  sent  the  women  and  children 
as  slaves  into  Africa. 

When  again  re-established,  the  inhabitants  availed  themselves  of  their 
fine  situation,  turned  their  attention  to  commerce,  enriched  themselves, 
bccnuie  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  riches,  and  erected  tlu^r  country 
into  a  re{)ublie.  Their  enthusiasm  for  liberty  rendered  this  republic  capa- 
ble of  great  things.  In  it  were  joined  the  opulence  of  commenre  with 
the  superiority  of  arms.  The  jealousy  and  ambiti(ni  of  the  citizens  at 
iPiiHtli  caused  great  troubles  ;  the  emperors,  the  kiiiijs  of  Naples,  tin;  Vis- 
conlis,  the  Sfoizas,  and  France,  successively  called  in  by  the  ditl'crent 
parlies,  dividcnl  the  republic.  In  1217,  the  principal  tJeiuiese,  fearful  of 
Diice  more  be(;oming  the  victims  of  civil  war,  chose  as  iheir  first  magis- 
trate a  stranger.  In  1339,  the  state  appeared  in  a  somewhat  more  regular 
form,  and  had  acquired  tranquility.  Simon  Bocaiiegra,  a  man  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  was  elected  duke,  or  doge,  with  a  council  composed  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  principal  families.  In  1396,  the  Genoese  put  ihemselves 
iHiiier  the  protection  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  wtumi  they  ackudwl- 
pilaed  as  their  sovereign.  In  1409,  they  massacred  the  French,  and  gave 
their  government  to  the  marquis  of  Montferral.  *In  1458,  Francis  Sicirza, 
•Juke  of  Milan,  was  ackiiowledge<i  sitvereign  protector  of  the  republic  of 
Genna ;  hut  his  iidministration  tending  to  despotism,  they  set  ihemselves 
at  liber'v.  It  •.va:^  at  this  time  that  they  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their 
cii-  II  uouis  XI.  Louis,  well  acquainted  with  the  di8positi(Ui  of  the 
Genoese,  unfiit  either  to  command  or  obey,  made  this  answer  to  their  so- 
liiiiatioiis:  "If  the  Genoese  give  themselves  to  me,  I  will  give  them  all 
to  the  devil." 

In  15'.'8,  Andrew  Doria  had  tlie  happiness  and  address  to  unite  and  con- 
ciliate this  refractory  people,  .nui  establish  an  aristocratic  government. 
This  form  continued  until  the  French  republicans  made  their  rapid  con- 
qiicsis  in  lialy.  (ienoa  was  the  scene  of  miiiy  hard-fought  battles.  At 
leiifjih,  in  1797,  a  new  republic  was  raised,  under  tlie  name  of  the  Ligurian 
re|iiil)lic  ;  but  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  modern  French  creations,  was 
dissolved  at  the  downfall  of  N  ipoleon,  in  1815,  and  transformed  to  a  de- 
pendent  province  of  Sardinia 
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Sardinia  is  an  insular  and  continental  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Europe> 
The  continental  part  occupies  the  north-west  portion  of  Italy,  and  is 
bounded  by  Switzerland  on  the  north,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Parma  on 
the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and  France  on  the  west.  It 
stretches  about  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  130  from  east  to  west. 
It  consists  at  present  of  Piedmont,  with  the  county  of  Nice  ;  the  duchy 
of  Montferrat ;  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  the  territory  of  the  late  republic 
of  Genoa ;  Savoy  (not  properly  included  in  Italy),  and  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, with  the  adjacent  isles. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  SARDINIA 

is  divided  from  Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  The  Greeks  called  it 
Ichnusa  Sandaliotis,  and  Sardo.  While  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  a  place  of  banishment ;  and  afterward  the  Saracens  pos- 
sessed it  nearly  four  centuries.  Their  expulsion  could  not  be  effected  by 
the  Pisanese,  on  whom  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  assumed  the  prerogative 
of  bestowing  it  in  ll.T.?.  The  emperor  Frederic  paid  so  little  regard  to 
this  grant,  that  he  again  reunited  it  with  the  empire;  but  the  Pisanese 
taking  advantage  of  the  long  interregnum,  got  possession  of  it  in  ri57. 
\  difference  afterward  arising  between  them  and  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
pope  again  bestowed  the  island,  in  1298,  on  James  II.  of  Arragon,  whose 
son,  Alphonso  IV.  made  himself  master  of  it  in  1324.  From  this  time  it 
continued  under  the  crown  of  Spain,  governed  by  a  viceroy  until  1708, 
when  the  Knglisn  making  a  concjuest  of  it  for  King  Charles  III.,  afterward 
emperor,  by  the  title  of  Charles  VI.,  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty 
of  I'trecht.  In  1717,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  171r)  the 
emperor  exchanged  it  for  Sicily  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  put  in 
ictual  possession  of  it  in  1720,  and  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia. 

*'  The  nihabitants  of  Sardinia,"  says  Mr.  Salt,  "  (1  speak  of  the  common 
leople),  are  yet  scarcely  above  the  negative  point  of  civilization  ;  perhaps 
t  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have  sunk  a  certain 
way  back  into  barbarism.  They  wear,  indeed,  linen  shirts,  fasted  at  the 
collar  by  a  pair  of  silver  buttons,  like  hawks'  bills;  but  their  upper  dress 
of  shatigy  goats' skins  in  the  pure  siivage  style.  A  few  have  goni'  one 
step  nrarer  to  perfectat)ility,  and  actually  do  wear  tanned  leather  coats, 
made  soini'wiiat  in  the  fashion  of  the  armour  worn  in  Europe  in  the  l.^lli 
"•entury.  With  such  durable  habillnients,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  tlicj 
<io  not  recpiirc  much  assistance  from  the  manufactures  of  foreign  cduii- 
iries."  Another  writer,  whom  we  have  frequently  ()u«)ted  in  this  work 
says,  "  Notwldistanding  her  extern,  the  richness  of  her  soil,  her  position 
m  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  her  convenient  hartiours,  Sardinia 
has  been  slraii|'.ly  neglected,  not  cmly  by  her  own  governments,  hut  liy 
the  Kuropeaii  powers  generally;  and  has  remaiin^d,  down  to  our  own 
times,  in  a  semi-barl' nous  slate.  A  long  series  of  wars  and  revolutions 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  its  most  vcxaliouH 
and  oppressive  form;  the  fact  of  her  living  hi^eii  for  a  lengthened  period 
a  dependency  of  Spain,  and,  if  th.at  were  possible,  worse  governed  even 
thin  tlie  diiminant  country  ;  the  division  of  the  island  into  immense  es- 
tates, iiHist  of  which  were  ai'(|uireil  by  Spanish  grandees  ;  the  want  of 
leases,  and  llii*  restrictions  on  industry,  have  paralysed  the  industry  of  the 
inliubitants,  and  sunk  them  to  the  lowest  point  in  tlie  scale  of  civilization 
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BAVARIA. 

Bavaria,  now  one  of  tlie  principal  secondary  states  of  Germany,  wai 
derived  from  a  circle  of  tlie  (iorman  empire,  of  Ihe  same  name,  bounded 
by  Franconia  and  Bohemia  on  the  north,  Austria  on  the  cast,  Tyrol  on  the 
south,  and  Siiabia  on  the  west.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  llavaria  were 
a  tribe  <if  Celtic  orijjin  called  the  Boii,  from  whom  it  received  its  old  Latin 
name  of  Uoiaria;  but,  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  tlie  Romans  subdued 
it,  and  it  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  what  they  termed  Rha'lia,  Vinde- 
iicia  and  Noricum.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Itoniaii  ein[iire,  Bavaria 
fell  under  the  dominitm  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Franks,  by  whom  it  was 
poveriied  till  Charlemagne  took  possession  of  the  cmiiiiiy,  and  committed 
tlip  government  to  some  of  his  counts;  and  on  the  partition  of  his  impe- 
rial (loniiniotis  among  his  grandsons,  Bavaria  was  assigned  to  Louis  the 
German.  Us  rulers  bore  the  title  of  margrave  till  !V2n,  when  .\rnold,  its 
rt'lgniiig  prince,  was  raised  to  the  title  of  duke,  wliicli  Ills  successors  con- 
tiimed  to  bear  till  KiO.l,  when  Maximilian  I.,  having  assisted  Ferdinand  11. 
against  Ilia  Bohemian  insurgents,  was  elevated  to  tiie  elecinral  dignity. 

Ill  1070,  Bavaria  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  (iuclplis  ;  and  in 
1180  it  was  transferred  by  imperial  grant  to  Ollio,  count  of  Uitlelsbach, 
wlmse  descendants  branched  out  into  two  fainilit  s,  the  Palatine  and  the 
liavariiin,  llie  former  inheriting  lln;  Palatine  of  the  Rliiiie,  the  latter  the 
(liicliy  of  Uavaria.  Few  events  of  any  impnrtance  occnried  till  the  war  of 
Itie  S|)aiiisli  successioi),  when  Bavaria  suirered  severely  from  fidlowing 
tlie  fdrliiiii's  (if  France.  It,  however,  received  a  great  accession  in  1777, 
wiicii,  upon  tiuf  extinction  of  the  younger  line  of  \\  iiielshacli,  the  palati- 
iiiue,  afier  a  short  contest  with  Austria,  was  added  to  IIk;  Bavarian  lerri- 
liiry.  After  tlie  ailjuslinent  of  the  Austrian  prelensJDiis,  the  electorate 
enjiiyed  the  blessings  of  peace  till  the  [■"'rencli  revdiuiioii,  which  involved 
111!  ticrminy  in  the  lliines  of  civil  disedrd.  Tin;  elector  remained  on  tlie 
siileiif  the  imperialists  till  I79G,  when  the  Frenrli  marclied  a  powerful 
luiny  into  his  (loininions,  and  coneluded  a  treaty  fir  the  cessation  of  lios- 
lililics.  In  the  follnwing  year  was  signed  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio, 
ami  ill  1801  that  of  Liineville,  by  which  all  the  (icrinan  (loininions  left  of 
the  KIniie  were  annexed  to  IVance,  and  the  elei  tor  lo>t  tlur  pal.iiiiiate  of 
the  llhiiie,  his  pdssessiiuis  in  the  Nelhcrlainls  and  ,\Uai'e,  ainl  the  iliiclnes 
of  Jiiliers  ami  Deux  Ponls;  receiving  as  indeinnilns  I'oiir  bi»hoj)rics,  with 
U'li  abbeys,  lifteen  imperial  towns,  and  two  iinperial  villages. 

In  the  cinilhcts  between  France  and  the  continental  powers,  Bavaria 
(■iiiilnuied  Id  tn.iiiitain  a  netilralily  till  IHO"),  when  the  eieeldr  entered  into 
an  alliuiiee  with  N  ipolecni.  who  slmrlly  iiflerward.s  raisnl  linn  to  the  dig- 
niiy  (if  kni!i,  and  enl.irgi'il  his  diMninions  at  the  s.iine  time,  by  the  a  inexa- 
tjiiii  of  several  imperial  pniviiices.  Of  all  Ihe  allie-  of  lln'  i'reneh  einpe- 
riir,  no  coiiniry  his  retained  more  soliil  advantages  i!ian  D.iv.iria.  Shortly 
iifitr  the  e.im|i:iii,'n  of  IHOii,  when  Austria,  to  pnnh.isc  peace,  sacrifi'.ed 
|i;irt  of  her  pussessidiis,  H.ivari.i  received  a  further  enlarni'ineiil,  by  the 
iid'hiioii  of  I'yrdl,  Kn  hstadi,  Ihe  eastern  part  of  I'ass.m,  and  other  lerri- 
iiirns;  when  she  began  to  atfsuino  n  more  im|)urlanl  Hlatiou  itmoiig  the 
surroiiiiihm;  siiies. 

At  the  ilisxduiHHi  of  the  (iermanic  confederalion,  and  the  formalion  of 
III!'  Hlieiii>h  coiifcilcration,  nnolher  alleraiion  iiiok  place,  the  duchy  of 
111  ri!  beiiiir  resigned  for  the  margr  ivciti!  of  Ansjiarli,  iiijietlicr  with  Ihe 
iinprriil  tdwn  df  Anusbiirg  and  Nurrnibiirg.  In  I"-!)!',  Havana  again  took 
9»ri  Willi  France  against  Austria,  and  again  ithared  in  Ihe  spoils  of  war; 
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lilil  siihoriiUPMtly  ceded  some  of  her  territories  to  Wirtcmburgand  VVurtz. 
bury  (  niid  iiy  Hiiother  alteration,  which  shortly  followed,  exchanged  a 
grfiil  |mrl  of  Tyrol  for  Bayreiith  and  Ralisboii. 

till!  the  friendship  of  the  Havarian  monarch  for  his  ally  and  patron  was 
iOtMl  to  be  jjUt  to  the  test.  Ahen  the  thirst  for  military  conquest  induced 
NiipohMMi  to  miircli  the  French  armies  to  Moscow,  the  Bavarian  troops 
worn  ttiiion'j  the  number.  Apprehending  the  rum  that  awaited  the  French, 
bill  while  liie  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  still  doubtful,  the  king  of  Bavarii 
l('l/,ed  the  eriiical  moment,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  o. 
Atmirhi,  anil  joined  the  allies  in  crushing  that  power  which  had  long  helc 
BO  many  nations  in  thraldom.  These  important  services  were  not  for 
gotten.  Bavaria  was  confirmed  in  her  extensive  acquisitions  by  tin 
treiilies  of  1H14  and  1815;  for  though  Austria  recovered  her  ancient  pos 
gennlons  in  the  Tyrol,  &c,,  Bavaria  received  equivalents  in  Franconia  and 
Uio  Vicinity  of  the  Rhine.  Though  the  inferior  kingdoms  and  states  of 
nenitiiny  are  of  too  little  importance  to  become  pritiiiipals  in  any  Kuro- 
p»*iin  waro,  they  are  frequently  found  very  effective  allies,  as  was  the  case 
Willi  Bavaria.     Its  army  during  the  war  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 

In  the  history  of  Greece  it  will  he  seen  that  Otho.  a  Bavarian  prince, 
Wlln,  In  1P.T.',  elected  king  of  that  country  ;  and  that,  in  1843,  he  consented 
lO  ^Ive  his  subjects  a  more  liberal  government. 


HANOVER. 


Tfldi  kInRdnin  of  Hanover,  which,  until  the  year  1B1.5,  was  an  electorate 
■ti»n  formed  out  of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  several  familici, 
heliiiiKing  to  he  junior  branches  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  The  h((ii-,(' 
tif  Hanover  may,  indeed,  vie  with  any  in  Germany  for  antiijuity  and  nolilc- 
lie»i<.  It  sprung  from  the  ancient  family  of  tin;  Guelphs,  dukes  and  elcc- 
\mn  of  Bavarni,  one  of  whom,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  lltO,  married  Maude, 
fMml  (hiiighlerof  Henry  H.  king  of  Kngland.  Their  s(tn  William,  callid 
l.onituword,  was  created  first  duke  thereof.  Tin;  dommions  desceniicd 
In  II  direct  line  to  Ernest,  who  divided  them,  u[)on  his  death  in  l.JKi,  iatii 
two  liranches  ;  that  of  Hrunswick  Wolfenliuille,  and  Bnuiswick  Luiii  • 
biirK.  The  possessor  of  the  latter,  Krnest  Augustus,  was,  in  lfi!)'J,  raisid 
to  iTie  diKiiity  of  an  (dcclur;  before  which  he  was  head  of  the  college  el 
Oerinan  jirinces,  Fmest  married  Sophia,  dauHhier  of  Frederic,  eh  ctui 
piihiline,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Kli/.abcih,  daughter  of  .lames  I.,  kiiiu 
of  (ireat  Britain.  .Sophia  being  the  next  prolesiant  heir  to  the  crown  iil 
Knulnnd,  thriHigh  the  medium  of  the  house  of  .Stuart,  the  parliament  fi.\('(' 
the  nMccession  upon  her,  on  the  deinise  of  the  reigning  (|ueen  Auw- 
Nophiii  died  a  vtiort  lime  tiefori'  the  (|iieen  ;  and  her  <ddest  son,  (ie<iri!i' 
IiIMiIm,  III  eonseqiience,  became  king  of 'ircat  Ilnlain.  Tins  was  in  ITIt 
from  which  lime  till  1H37,  at  tht!  death  of  William  IV.,  both  Kngland  ami 
Maiiover  have  had  the  same  sovereign. 

The  families  set  aside  from  the  suc<'e«si(m  by  llie  parliament  on  lliat  oi- 
fusion,  independent  of  the  family  of  King  .litines  H.  by   Mary  of  Fsir, 
Were  lit  followH  :  the  royal  housi's  of  Savoy,  France,  and  Spain,  desccii'i 
nuts  of  ('linrles  I.,  through  his  daughter  Henrietta  ;  (>i!i::'isand  I.oiimiih 
ileseendaiils  uf  James  I.  through  Charles  Louis,  elector  pHlatiiie,  <UU ->• 
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son  of  Elizabeth,  danghter  of  the  said  king  ;  Salm,  Urscl,  Conde,  Conti, 
Maine,  Modena,  and  Austria,  descendants  of  Jame.s  I.,  through  Edward, 
elector-palatine,  youngest  son  of  the  said  Elizabeth.  The  history  of  Han- 
over for  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  Lutheran  reformation  presents 
little  interest,  except  in  the  connection  of  its  princes  with  the  wars  of  the 
Guelphs  and  (Jhibelines,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Among  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  reformation,  however,  were  the 
princes  of  Brunswick  ;  and  theirsubjects,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  very 
effectively  supported  their  anti-papal  efforts.  Ernest  of  Zeil,  the  reigning 
duke  at  that  period,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at 
the  diet  of  Worms;  and  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  people  by  estab- 
lishing clerical  and  general  schools,  when  learning  was  a[)preciated  by 
only  a  few,  shew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  enlightened  and  liberal  views. 

On  the  accesssion  of  her  present  Majesty  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
tlie  Hanoverian  crown,  by  virtue  of  the  salic  law,  devolved  on  her  uncle 
Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland,  fifth  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  ML 
It  had  previously  been  for  many  years  under  the  viceroyship  of  the  duke 
of  ('aniliridge.  Hanover  suffered  in  the  French  war  of  17.57  ;  but  it  ex- 
pcriciced  still  gn^ater  sufferings  during  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
after  the  enemy  got  possession  of  it.  At  the  peace  af  Amiens,  it  was 
given  up  to  the  king  of  (Jreat  Britain;  but  that  peace  being  of  very  short 
duratiiMi,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  without  resistance,  or 
without  an  effort  to  save  it,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  govern- 
ment. In  1804  Prussia  took  possession  of  Elanover,  but  ceded  it  in  the 
sunie  year  to  the  French,  who  constituted  it  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
\Vest|)halia,  established  in  1808.  At  the  peace  of  1813,  the  king  of  Great 
Uiitain  reclaimed  his  rightful  domniions,  which  were  then  formed  into  a 
kiniidom,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

The  countries  which  compose  what  is  called  Hanover,  consist  of  Lune- 
biirg,  acquired  by  inheritance  in  1292 ;  Danneburg,  by  purchase,  1303 , 
Grubenhagen,  by  inheritance,  1C79;  Hanover  (Culenburg),  by  inheri- 
tance, 1C79  ;  Diepholtz,  by  exchange,  1685  ;  Hoya,  by  inheritance,  in  part, 
la-'i;  the  remaining  part  by  a  grant  from  the  emperor,  in  170.5  ;  Lauen- 
liiiri.',  I>y  inheritance,  170R;  Bremen  and  Verden,  by  purchase,  1715  and 
ri:t ;  Wildesliauscn,  by  purchase,  1720  ;  and  the  Hadeln-land,  1731.  The 
(lijtrict  of  Lanenburghus  since  been  ceded  for  the  bishopric  of  Hildeshiem, 
tlie  principality  of  East  Friesland,  the  districts  of  Liiigen,  Harlingen,  &:c. 

Iliinovcr  so  long  formed  an  appendage  to  llie  British  i;rown  that  we  are 
iiKhiced  to  extend  this  slight  history  by  quoting  a  fnrllier  account  of  iis 
j;o\cniment :  "  Before  Prussia  ceded  Hanover  to  France,  in  lHOi,ihc 
form  of  government  was  monarehial,  and  the  various  territories  were  sub- 
ject to  fi'udal  lorils.  The  peasants  of  the  marsh  lands  had  nn)re  freedmn, 
.iiid  in  East  Friesland  the  constitution  of  the  country  was  almost  repnbli- 
e;in.  In  tiie  territories  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  representation  of 
llie  people  by  estates,  composed  of  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  depniies  from 
llie  lowiis,  served  to  check  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  as  In  oilier  parts  of 
•  lerniiiiiy.  In  IHOH,  when  Napoleon  creaKid  the  knigilom  of  \Vesi()halia, 
li.e  leriiiories  of  Hanover,  witli  the  districts  of  llildesheiinaiid  Osnabruck, 
fiiriniMl  a  part  of  it,  and  the  code  Napoleon  took  the  placi'  of  the  ancient 
laws,  and  a  sham  representative  government  was  established.  On  the 
reliirii  of  the  riglitfiil  sovereign  to  Hanover,  in  IH13,  the  rrench  nistitu- 
limis  were  siiinmarily  abolished,  and  the  old  forms  rj'-eslablished  ;  and  in 
ISIB  llie  estates,  Hiiininoiied  upon  the  ancient  footing,  drew  up  the  form 
of  anew  eonstilnlion,  modelled  on  that  of  England  and  Frain'c,  and  sub- 
Kiiluliiig  a  uniform  system  of  |)resenlatioii  for  the  various  representative 
fiiniis  which  prevailed  under  the  empire.  As  the  salic  law,  excluding  fe- 
males from  the  suceesnion  to  the  throne,  prevails  in  Hinover,  William  iV, 
was  Buceeuded  by  his  eldest  surviving  brother,  Ernest,  diiku  of  Cumber- 
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land,  in  England.  He,  however,  is  considered  an  arbitrary  ruler,  quite 
incable  of  concentrating  the  affections  of  his  people.  A  treaty  of  niuiual 
inheritance  has  long  existed  between  Hanover  and  lirunswiei<,  which  was 
formally  renewed  in  163G,  and  by  which  the  Hanoverian  crotvn  is  declared 
to  descend  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  on  the  extinction  of  male  heirs  n' 
the  line  of  Hanover." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

This  deservedly  celebrated  country  of  antiquity — the  seat  of  seience, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  at  a  period  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro 
pean  continent  was  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  a  barbaric  ignorance — ii, 
Its  most  palmy  state  comprised  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  eastern 
peninsula  of  Europe,  and  extended  to  about  42°  of  nortii  latitude,  including 
Thessaly  and  a  pari  of  Modern  Albania,  with  the  Ionian  islands,  Crete, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Modern  (ireece.  although  not  so  con- 
siderable in  extent  as  the  far-famed  Greece  of  ancient  date,  comprises  the 
territories  of  all  the  most  celebrated  and  interesting  of  the  (irecian  slates. 

By  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down,  the  earliest  inhal)- 
itanis  of  Greece  were  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  They  lived  on  those 
fruits  of  the  earth  which  grew  spontaneously  ;  their  shelte'"  was  in  deiii 
or  caves,  and  their  coinitry  was  one  wild  uncultivated  desert.  Hy  slow 
degrees  they  advanced  towards  civilization,  forming  themselves  iniorcsjii 
lar  societies  to  cultivate  thi;  lands,  and  build  towns  and  cities.  But  tlieir 
original  barbarity  and  mutual  violence  prevented  them  from  uniting  as 
one  nation,  or  even  into  any  considerable  connnunily :  and  hence  the  great 
number  of  states  into  which  Greece  was  originally  divided. 

The  history  of  Greece  is  divided  into  three  principal  periods— ttip 
periods  of  its  rise,  its  power,  and  its  fall.  The  first  extends  from  ilir 
origin  of  the  people,  about  IHOO  d.  c,  to  I.ycurgns,  875  years  r.  c.  ;  tlie 
second  extends  from  that  time  to  the  conquest  of  (Jrciece  by  the  KomaiiH, 
146  B.  c, ;  the  third  shows  »s  the  (Jreeks  as  a  corKjuered  people,  (lonsiiiiit- 
ly  on  the  decline,  until  at  length,  about  a.  n.  .100,  the  old  (Jrecian  stales 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  Kyzantine  empire.  According  to  tradition,  ilic 
Pelasgi,  under  Inachus,  were  the  first  people  who  wandered  into  (irecrc. 
They  dwell  in  raves  in  the  earth,  supporting  themselves  on  wild  friiiii", 
and  eating  the  flesh  of  their  conquered  enemies,  until  Plioroneus,  wIid  h 
called  king  of  Argos,  began  to  inlriiiltii'e  civilization  anioiig  tliein. 

.Some  barbarous  tribes  received  names  from  the  lliree  tuoiliers,  Aeliieiis, 
Pelasgus,  and  I'ythiiis,  wlio  led  colonies  from  Arcadia  into  'riiessiily,  ami 
also  from  Tliessaliis  and  (ira-cns  (the  sons  of  I'ulasgns)  and  olliers.  Dcii 
calioii's  tloiid,  l.Ml  n.  c,  anil  the  emigration  of  n  new  people  fnuii  \m.i, 
the  Helli.'iies,  proiliieed  yreat  ehantres.  The  Hellenes  spread  tlieiiisi  Ui-- 
Ov<  Greece,  and  drove  out  tin  I'elasifi,  or  miiiuleil  with  them.  Th'  i 
na  le  Ix'came  the  general  name  of  the  firi'cks.  Greece  now  raiseil  ii-i  !l 
fri^ni  its  savage  state,  and  im|iroved  still  more  rajmllv  .iCht  tlie  iirrival  n 
•ome  Phffiuician  and  Egyptian  colonies.    About  sixty   vimin  alter  ii.i 
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flood  of  Deucalion,  Cadmus  the  Phnenician  settled  in  Thebes,  and  intro- 
duced a  linowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Ceres  from  Sicily,  Triptijemus  from 
Eleusis,  taught  the  nation  agriculture,  and  Bacchus  planted  the  vine. 

Now  began  the  heroic  age,  to  whu-h  Hercules,  Jason,  Pirithous,  and 
Theseus  belong,  and  that  of  the  old  bards  and  sages,  as  Tainyris,  Aniphion, 
Orplieus,  Linus,  Musxus,  Chiron,  and  many  others.    A  warlike  spirit 
filled  the  whole  nation,  so  that  every  quarrel  called  the  heroes  of  Greece 
to  arms ;  as,  for  instance,  the  war  against  Thebes,  and  the  Trojan  war, 
1200  DC,  which  latter  forms  one  of  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of 
Greece.    This  war  deprived  many  kingdoms  oftheir  princes,  and  produced 
a  general  confusion,  of  which  the  Heraclidfe  look  advantage,  eighty  years 
alter  the  destruction  of  Troy,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Tliey  drove  out  the  lonians  and  Achieans,  who  took  refuge  in  Attica. 
Rut,  not  finding  here  sufficient  room,  Neleus  (1044)  led  an  Ionian  colony 
to  Asia  Minor,  where  a  colony  of  iEolians,  from  the  Peloponesus,  had 
already  settled,  and    was  followed  eighty  years  after,  by   a  colony  of 
Dorians.    In  other  states  republics  were  founded,  viz.,  in  Phocis,  in 
Tliebes,  and  in  the  Asiatic  colonies,  and  at  length  also  in  Athens  and 
niniiy  other  places  ;  so  that  for  the  next  400  years,  all  the  southern  part  of 
Greece  was,  for  the  most  part, occupied  by  republics.     Their  prosperity 
,iiid  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  in  the  meantime,  made  the  Asiatic  colonies 
ilie  mother  of  the  arts  and  learning.    They  gave  birth  to  the  songs  of 
Homer  and  Hesoid.     There  commerce,  navigation  flourished.    Greece, 
However,  still  retained  its  ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  and  was  unac- 
quainted with  luxury.    If  the  population  of  any  state  became  too  nunier- 
Diis,  colonies  were  sent  out ;  for  example,  in  the  7ih  and  8lh  centuries,  the. 
powerful  colonies  of  Rhegium,  Syracuse,  Sybaris,  Crotona,  Tarenlum, 
(iL'lii,  Locris,  and  Messena  were  planted  in  Sicily  and  the  southern  parts 
wf  I'  ly.    The  small  independent  statesof  Greece  needed  a  coinmoii  bond 
of  i.nion.    This  bond  was  found  iu  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  Amphictyonic 
( DUiiell,  and  the  solemn  games,  among  which  the  Olympic  were  the  most 
(Istingiiished,  the  institution,  or  rather  revival  of  which,  776  b.  c.  furnishes 
'.he  Greeks  with  a  chronological  era.    From  this  time  Athens  and  Sparta 
begmi  to  surpass  the  other  slates  of  Greece  in  power  and  importance. 

At  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  Greece  had  already  made  important  ad- 
vances in  civilization.  Dcsides  the  art  of  poetry,  we  find  that  philosophy 
licgan  to  he  cultivated  COO  b.  c,  and  even  earlier  in  Ionia  and  Lower  Italy 
tli;in  in  Greece  Proper.  Statuary  and  painting  were  in  a  llourisliing  con- 
dition. The  important  colonies  of  Massilia  (Marseilles)  in  Gaul,  and 
.\grli>entuin  in  Sicily,  were  founded.  Athens  was  continually  extending 
her  comnierco,  and  established  important  coinniercial  posts  in  Thrace. 
Ill  Asia  Minor,  the  Grecian  colonies  were  brought  under  the  duminiiMi  of 
llie  Lydiaii  Crujsus,  and  soon  after  under  that  of  Cyrus.  Greece  itself 
wfis  threatened  with  a  similar  fate  by  the  Persian  kings,  Darius  and  Xerxes. 
Thi'ii  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  free  Greeks  showed  itself  in  its  greatest 
lirilliaiii'y,  Athens  and  Sparta  almost  aUnie  withstood  the  vast  armies  of 
llic  Persian;  and  the  battles  of  .Marathon,  'I'lierniopylie,  ai,  I  I'latie.t,  as 
well  as  the  si>a  lights  at  Arteniisiuin,  .Sal.iiiiis,  and  Alycaie,  taught  the 
I'crsi.ins  that  the  Greeks  were  not  to  be  siihijued  by  thi  in.  Alliens  now 
cxcci'di'd  all  till"  other  states  in  spleiiilonr  and  in  power.  The  supremacy 
wliii  h  S|i:irta  had  IiIiIkmIo  maintained,  devidved  on  this  city,  whose  I'lini- 
riaiiiler.  ("iiiion,  compelled  the  I'er.^ians  to  ackiiowledyt!  the  independtincfl 
I  f  .\>ia  .^Iillor  Athens  was  al.'-o  the  centre  (il'tlie  arl>  ,iiid  sciences,  'i'hn 
lM"|mMiU'si.in  war  now  broke  out,  Nparta  In  inn  iid  lunyer  alile  to  endure 
Ilie  (iverlie.iriM).' priile  of  .\ilieiis.  Tills  war  devasialed  (ireece,  and  eii- 
sl  iveil  Allii'iis,  iiiilil  Tlira.s\  Iniliis  a^^ain  reslured  its  frcednni ,  and,  lor  a 
"l.iifl  tiuie,  S|iirt,i  was  i  oin)iel|eil,  jii  her  turn,  to  beiul  hi  lure  Ilie  Tliehail 
hi  roes,    K|i  iiniiioiKlas  am!    I'elopidas.     In   spilt;   of  ilioc  disiwrbaiiccs 
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poels,  pliiloso[)liers,  artists,  ani  statesmen,  continued  to  arise,  roininflrop 
flourished,  and  maimers  and  customs  were  carried  to  tlie  liit'hcBt  dt'grdc 
of  refinement.  But  that  unhappy  period  had  now  arrived,  when  tht' 
Greeks,  ceasing  to  be  free,  ceased  to  advance  in  civiliziilion, 

A  kingdom,  formed  by  conquest,  had  grown  up  on  the  iiortli  of  Ortifci', 
the  ruler  of  which,  Philip,  united  courage  with  cunning.  The  diRNiMiHliiiiN 
which  prevailed  among  the  different  states,  afforded  him  opporiimjiy  in 
execute  his  ambitious  plans,  and  the  battle  of  Chicronea,  .^.>H  ii,  c,  y.nt. 
Macedonia  the  command  of  all  Greece.  In  vain  did  the  snbjiigalcil  MHiti  x 
hope  to  become  free  after  his  death.  The  destruction  of  'I'lii  Imn  wiih 
sufficient  to  subject  all  Greece  to  the  young  Alexander.  This  priiici',  im 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  gained  the  most  splendid  victnrit'n  ovtr  llic 
i'ersians.  An  attempt  to  liberate  Greece,  occasioned  by  a  fuUe  rcpiiii  iil 
iiis  death,  was  frustrated  by  Antipater.  The  Lamian  war,  after  llic  di'iiili 
of  Alexander,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Greece  was  now  litllc  hnti  i 
than  a  Macedonian  province.  Luxury  had  enervated  the  anciciil  riiuiii|ii< 
and  energy  of  the  nation.  At  length,  most  of  the  states  of  Hiiiiijiini 
(ireece,  Sparta  and  jtltolia  excepted,  concluded  the  Acliinau  leii»ui',  Cipr 
the  niaintainance  of  their  freedom  against  the  Macedonians.  A  iliiipiitit 
having  arisen  between  this  league  and  Sparta,  the  latter  applied  In  ,M,iir. 
donia  for  help,  and  was  victorious.  But  this  friendshii)  wun  sonn  f.itiij, 
for  it  involved  Greece  in  the  contest  between  Philip  and  the  Hoiiiiiiin, 
who,  at  first,  indeed,  restored  freedom  to  the  Grecian  states,  while  ilii  y 
changed  ililtolia,  and  soon  after  Macedonia,  into  Roman  proviiici-N  ;  Jnn 
they  afterward  began  to  excite  dissensions  in  the  A<d)[ean  league,  inici. 
fered  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks,  and  finally  compelled  ihein  to  \n\\v 
up  arms  to  maintain  their  freedom.  So  unequal  a  contest  coultl  iint  jdiiK 
remain  undecided ;  the  capture  of  Corinth,  146  b.  c,  placed  the  Greeks  m 
the  power  of  the  Romans. 

During  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between  the  battle  ornhitMoin  :i 
and  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  the  arts  aiiil  Nciciiti* 
fliniiislied  among  the  Greeks  ;  indeed,  the  golden  age  of  the  ariN  wnn  m 
the  time  of  Alexander.  The  Grecian  colonies  were  yet  in  a  (m,!,. 
fluuri.shiiig  condition  than  the  mother  country  ;  especially  AlexiMnlrii,  m 
Fuypt.  which  became  the  seat  of  learning.  As  they,  also,  in  piuccuri  nf 
lime,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  they  hei'anie  like  linn 
mother  country,  the  instructors  of  their  coiKinerors.  In  ilie  ijim  ,,( 
Aiitrustiis,  the  (ireeks  lost  even  the  shadow  of  their  former  frenldin,  im,! 
ceased  to  he  an  inilependent  people,  although  llieir  laiifiii.'nic,  Miiiiiitin, 
customs,  learning,  arts,  and  taste  spread  over  the  wlioli;  Ruiniiii  i  iii|iiii', 
'I"he  character  of  the  nation  was  now  sunk  so  low,  thai  ilic  Khiiiiiiin  i  >, 
teemed  a  (ireek  as  the  most  worthless  ,if  crnaliires.  Asiatic  liiMiiy  h.id 
wholly  corrupted  Iheni;  their  ancient  love  of  freedom  and  iiidi'|M'iii|i'iii  r 
was  exiiiiL'Uisheil ;  and  a  mean  servility  was  siilisliliili'd  in  iih  plarc,  Al 
th"  begiiii.mg  of  the  fourlli  cciiliiry,  tlie  nation  scari'iiy  slinwcil  ii  (in,.,. 
of  the  noble  characierisljcs  of  llieir  f.iihers.  The  biirhaiian-,  hoon  alln 
began  their  ruinous  iiinirsions  into  (Jrcece. 

The  principal  trails  in  llie  cliaiacler  of  the  ancient  (lic'cks,  were  Mm- 
plicily  and  griinrleur.  The  (ireek  was  his  own  iiislriirtnr,  and  if  he  Icnnnl 
anyihiiig  from  others,  lie  did  ii  with  freedom  and  iiidt  pfiiijcncc,  Siiim,. 
was  Ins  great  nioilel,  and  In  his  native  land  she  di?(ilaynl  Ik  iKelf  in  iijj 
her  <'harins.  The  uncivilized  Greek  \\as  iiiaiily  and  piund,  intui'  mik! 
enterfirisiMir.  violent  both  in  Ins  hate  ami  ni  Ins  love,  lie  eslerniiil  iiimI 
exercised  hospiialily  toward  strangers  and  coiinirynieii.  Tliihe  liMiiinn 
of  the  (ireciHli  cliaracler  had  an  iinportaiit  iiidueiice  on  the  reiminn,  iiiiji 
tics,  manners,  and  pliilosopliy  of  the  nation.  TI||.  iimls  nf  (Jrc,,.,.  ^v,,, 
not,  I  ke  those  of  Asia,  Riirroiiniled  hy  a  liidy  obscinily  :  liny  \m(.  Iniin  n, 
in  then  faults  and  virtues,  but  were  jilaci  J  far  alane  inorliilN.     T|„  y  |.i  i,i 
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up  an  intercourse  with  men  ;  good  and  evil  came  from  their  hands  ;  all 
physicrtl  and  moral  endowments  were  their  gift.  The  moral  system  of  the 
earliest  Greeks  taught  them  to  honour  the  gods  by  an  exact  observance  of 
customs;  to  hold  the  rights  of  hospitality  sacred,  and  even  to  spare  mur- 
derers, if  they  fled  to  ttie  sanctuaries  of  the  gods  for  refuge.  Cunning 
diul  revenge  were  allowed  to  be  practiced  against  enemies.  No  law  en- 
forced continence-  The  power  of  the  father,  of  the  husband,  or  the  bro- 
ther, alone  guarded  the  honour  of  the  female  sex,  who  therefore  lived  in 
continual  dependence.  The  seducer  brought  his  gifts  and  offerings  to  the 
gods,  as  if  his  conduct  had  been  guiltless.  The  security  of  domestic 
life  rested  entirely  in  the  master  of  the  family. 

From  these  characteristic  traits  of  the  earliest  Greeks  originated,  in 
the  sequel,  the  peculiarities  of  their  religious  notions,  their  love  of  free- 
dom and  action,  their  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  manners.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  not  so  much 
mingled  with  superstition  as  that  of  the  Romans  ;  thus,  for  example,  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  augury.  The  Greek  was  inclined 
to  festivity  even  in  religion,  and  served  the  gods  less  in  spirit  than  in  out- 
ward ceremonies.  His  religion  had  little  influence  on  his  morals,  his 
belief,  and  the  government  of  his  thoughts.  All  it  required  was  a  belief 
ill  the  gods,  and  in  a  future  existence ;  freedom  from  gross  crimes,  and 
an  observance  of  prescribed  rites.  The  simplicity  of  their  ma'iners,  and 
some  obscure  notions  of  a  supreme  GuiK  who  hated  and  punished  evil, 
loved  and  rewarded  good,  served  at  first  to  maintain  good  morals  and 
piety  among  them.  These  notions  were  afterwards  exalted  and  systema- 
tized by  poetry  and  philosophy ;  and  the  improvement  spread  from  the 
cultivated  classes  through  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

In  the  most  enlightened  period  of  Greece,  clearer  ideas  of  the  unity  of 
the  deity,  of  his  omniscience,  his  omnipresence,  his  holiness,  his  good- 
ness, his  justice,  and  of  the  necessity  of  worshipping  him  by  virtue  and 
purity  of  heart,  prevailed.  The  moral  system  of  some  individuals  among 
(lie  Greeks  was  equally  pure.  The  precepts  of  morality  were  delivered 
,it  first  in  sentciitious  maxims;  for  example,  the  sayings  of  the  seven 
wise  men.  Afterwards,  Socrates  and  his  disciples  arose,  and  promulgated 
llii'ir  pure  doctrines.  The  love  of  freedom  iimong  the  Greeks  sprang 
liiMii  their  good  fortune,  in  having  lived  so  long  witliout  oppression  or 
fear  of  other  nations,  and  from  their  natural  vivacity  of  spirit,  il  was 
lliis  which  made  small  armies  invincibli',  and  which  caused  Lycurgus, 
Sdloii,  mul  Tinioleon  to  refuse  crowns.  Tlieir  freeiioiii  was  the  work  of 
iiiitiirt',  anil  the  consequence  of  tlieir  oriyiiuil  palriHreh.il  mode  of  life. 
Tlicir  I'irst  kings  were  considered  ;is  fathers  of  families,  to  whom  obedi- 
ence was  willingly  paid,  in  return  for  protection  and  favours.  Important 
iiir.iirs  were  decided  by  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Kacli  man  was 
inislcr  ill  his  own  house,  and  in  early  limes  no  t:ixes  were  paid.  Uut  as 
the  kiiijrs  strove  ciiiitiiiUiiUy  to  extend  their  powers,  they  were  ultimately 
i'iiiii|ii'lli'd  Id  resign  their  dignities  ;  and  free  states  aio.se,  with  forms  of 
Kiivi'iiiMietit  iiii'lining  more  or  less  to  aristocracy  or  democracy, or  com- 
|iiisnl  (if  a  iiiiiiin  of  tile  two;  the  citizens  were  attached  to  a  goveriiinent 
winch  was  ailniiiiisleri'il  under  the  ilirei'tion  of  wise  laws,  and  not  of  arbi- 
triny  power  It  was  this  iiohle  love  of  a  free  country,  wliicli  pioniptud 
l.riiiinhis  to  say  to  the  king  of  I'l'rsia,  that  he  woulil  rather  die  tliaii  hold  a 
ili's|iiitie  sway  over  <ireece.  Il  was  tliis  which  ins|iireil  Snjoii,  Theiiiis- 
liii'h'H,  Peiiiosthenes,  and  Phoiion,  whin,  in  spite  of  tin  niirratitude  of 
llicir  ciiiiiitryini'ii,  they  eliose  lo  serve  the  state  and  the  hiws,  r.iilier  than 
tlinr  (HMi  interests.  The  enltivaiion  of  tlieir  fniitliil  country,  which,  by 
llie  iinliisiry  of  the  iiilialiiiaiits,  alTonled  innirisliiiient  to  several  iiiiliions, 
ami  the  we.illh  of  their  enlonii'S,  piove  the  activity  of  the  (ireeks.  ('oin- 
iiicrce,  navigation,  and  nianufacliires  lloiirirdnil  on  all  sides;  knowledge 
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of  every  sort  \v;i3  ■.iccumiilateil ;  the  spirit  of  invention  was  busily  n\ 
work;  the  Greeks  liMrneil  to  estimate  the  pleasures  of  soeiety,  but  they 
also  learned  to  love  luxury.  From  tliese  sources  of  activity  spr;nig 
also  a  love  of  great  actions  and  great  enterprises,  so  many  insianees  of 
which  are  furnished  by  (Jreeian  history.  Another  striking  trait  of  the 
Grecian  charaeter,  was  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  both  physical  and  intellec- 
tual. This  sense  of  tlie  beautiful,  awakened  and  developed  by  nature, 
created  for  itself  aii  ideal  of  beauty,  which  served  thein,  and  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  as  a  criterion  for  every  work  of  art. 


CHAPTER  II. 

We  have  seen  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  the  Greeks  were  reduced 
in  a  few  centuries  afier  their  suhjugution  by  the  Romans.  Thus  it  con- 
tinued as  long  as  it  was  either  really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire;  till  at  length,  like  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world  herself,  it 
bent  before  the  all-subduing  Alaric  the  Goth,  a.  d.  -100;  and  shared  in  all 
the  miseries  which  were  brought  by  the  northern  barbarians  who  succes- 
sively overran  and  ravaged  the  south  of  Kurope.  AftiT  the  Latin  con- 
quest  of  Constantinople,  in  1201,  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal  prinei- 
palilies,  and  govenied  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Frankish 
nobles;  but  in  1261,  with  (he  exception  of  Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  was 
re-uuited  to  the  Greek  empire  by  Jliehael  Paleologus.  But  it  not  long 
remained  unmolested  ;  for  the  Turks  then  rising  into  notice,  aimed  at 
obtaining  power  in  Furo-  :  and  Amurath  II.  deprived  the  Greeks  of  all 
Iheireities  and  castles  oi.  .he  Fuxine  sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Thrace, 
Macedon,  and  ,'hessaly  ;  carrying  his  victorious  arms,  in  short,  into  the 
midst  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  (Jrecian  emperors  acknowledged  him 
as  their  superior  lord,  and  he,  in  turn,  afforded  them  protec-licn.  This 
conquest,  however,  was  not  efTected  without  a  brave  resistance,  partii-u- 
larly  from  two  heroic  Christians,  John  Hunniadtf-:,  a  celebrated  Hungariaii 
general,  and  George  Caslriot,  an  Albanian  prince,  better  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  Hcanderberg. 

When  Mohammed  H.,  in  1451,  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  fate 
of  the  Greek  empire  seemed  to  be  decided.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of 
300,1/00  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  he  laid  siege  to  (Constanti- 
nople, and  encouraged  his  troops  by  spreading  reports  of  prophecies  ami 
prodigies  that  portended  the  triumph  of  Islamisni.  Constanline,  the  last 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  met  the  storm  with  becoming  resolution,  and 
maintained  the  city  for  fifty-Jhree  days,  though  the  fanaticism  and  fury  of 
the  besiegers  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  At  length,  (May  2!),  1453) 
the  Turks  stormed  the  walls,  and  the  brave  Constantme  perished  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  troops.  The  final  conquest  of  (ireece  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  place  till  14HI.  Neither  were  the  conquerors  long  left  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  newly-acquired  territory  ;  and  during  tlie 
sixteeinh  mid  snventeentii  centuries  Greece  was  the  scene  of  ohstiiiatn 
wars,  till  the  treaty  of  Passarovilz,  in  171",  confirmed  the  Turks  in  tlicir 
conquest  ;  and  for  a  century  from  tliat  tune  the  inhabitants  of  (irccce 
groaned  under  thi'ir  despotic  sway. 

At  ilie  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  Fr(Mich  into  Fgypt,  the  Greeks, 
strongly  excileil  by  the  events  of  the  war,  wliii'li  was  thus  a()proaehiiig 
then,,  waited  for  tiiiMii  as  liberators,  with  tin;  firm  resolution  of  goiiiu"  'd 
meet  them  and  regaining  their  liberty  ;  but  again  their  hopes  were  dis- 
appoinled,  aii'i  tlie  Mieeors  they  expected  fniii)  I'ranee  were  ri'ilioved  t(i,i 
distance.  Having  waited  in  vain,  in  the  mills!  of  the  great  (M-eiits  wliji'li 
in  several  resiiects  li.ive  chaiiL''''!  the  whole  face  (jfFurope  in  ihi"  (•eiiliirv, 
the  (Ji<  (ks,  taking  eoniisel  only  of  their  despair,  and  indignant  :it  living' 
always  as  helots  on  thi;  ruins  of  Spina  and  of  Athens,  when  nat'oiis  liul 
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of  yesterday  were  recovering  their  rights  and  recognizing  their  social  re- 
lations, rose  against  their  despotic  and  cruel  masters,  perhaps  with  greater 
boldness  than  prudence.  Tiie  first  decided  niovemenl  took  pliice  in  the 
year  IHOO,  when  the  Strvians,  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressors 
the  Turks,  made  a  general  insurrection,  wliiith  was  headed  by  their  famoua 
chief  Czerni  George,  who  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  Ausiriaii  service, 
and  afterward  became  a  bandit  chief.  He  was  possessed  of  much  energy 
of  character  and  bravery;  and  under  him  the  Servians  obtained  several 
victories.  He  blockaded  Belgrade ;  and,  one  of  the  gates  being  surren- 
dered to  him,  he  made  his  entry  into  the  city  and  slaughtered  all  the 
Turks  that  were  found  in  it. 

At  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  Porte  were  in  great  disorder.  It  had  but 
just  terminated  its  war  with  France  ;  and  the  ciforls  by  which  it  had  been 
endeavouring  to  reduce  Paawan  Oglou,  paclia  of  Widdtn,  had  failed  and 
ended  in  disgrace.  .\t  home  the  Janissaries  were  ever  dissatisfied,  and 
Roumelia  was  in  a  disturbed  state.  The  divan,  however,  exerted  them- 
selves to  quell  the  Servians,  and  they  were  aided  by  the  Bosnians,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  many  sanguinary  combats  took  place.  But  relying 
on  the  promises  of  Russia,  and  receiving  pecuniary  succour  from  Ypsilanti, 
the  insurgents  continued  the  contest,  issuing  from  their  fastnesses  on  every 
favourable  opportunity,  and  making  their  progress  a  terror  to  the  country 
by  spreading  devastation  in  every  direction.  In  the  meantime  Russia 
openly  declared  waragainst  the  Porte  in  lc07,  and  carried  on  liie  war  until 
1812,  when  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  was  negoeiated  ;  and  though  some 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  concession  in  favour  of  their  Servian  allies, 
yet  one  difficulty  after  another  being  started  by  the  Pt)rte,  a  peace  was 
at  length  concluded,  as  before,  upon  such  terms  as  left  the  insurgents  to 
their  fate.  At  length  it  was  agreed,  that  Milosli,  brother  in-law  ioCz.erni 
George,  a  native,  should  be  their  prince  ;  that  the  sum  of  <€1 00,000  should 
be  paid  yearly  to  the  Turks,  whose  garrisons  In  the  fortresses  of  the  Dan- 
ube were  to  be  limited,  and  that  the  prince  should  maiiuain  a  few  national 
forces,  for  the  regulation  of  the  internal  policy. 

The  period  that  intervened  between  1815  and  1820  was  apparently  tran- 
quil: the  Ottoman  affairs  seemed  prosperous:  the  Sultan  Mahinoud,  by 
his  vigorous  measures,  maintained  peace  with  his  neighbours,  (juelledthe 
spirit  of  the  mutinous  .laiiissaries,  suppressed  several  revolis  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire,  drove  the  Wechabites  from  Mecca,  and  gave  more 
weight  to  the  imperial  firmans  than  they  had  heretofore  possessed.  But 
under  iiiis  appearance  of  tranquillity,  all  those  projects  were  forming 
which  produced  what  we  term  "the  (ireek  revolution."  The  (Jreeks 
soon  became  more  open  in  their  plots  against  their  oppressors,  and  enter- 
tained some  considerable  hopes  from  the  probable  arrangements  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna;  but  that  congress  closed  without  effecting  any  result 
favourable  to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  This,  however,  did  not  damp  the 
ardour  of  its  friends,  nor  induce  them  to  abandon  the  plans  Ihey  had  pro- 
jected. At  lennih,  in  1820,  symploins  of  a  geiieral  rising  appeared ;  and 
all  civilized  nations  seemed  disposed  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  o|)i)rts»ed. 
But  that  generous  feeling  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  as  the  peity  ilissen- 
tioiis  of  party,  or  the  di'spotic  notions  of  arbitrary  powei,  srvcrally  dis- 
played lIuMnselves.  The  'I'lirks  and  (Jreeks  never  becaiiie  one  nation  ; 
the  relatimi  of  coiuiiierors  and  eoinpiered  never  ci  used.  However  abject 
a  lar^'e  part  of  the  (ireeks  becaiiK!  by  their  cimtiiuied  oppression,  iliey 
never  l'or::ot  that  they  were  a  disiiiiel  nation  ;  and  their  p,iiii,ircli  a:  Con- 
slanliiiople  remained  a  visible  point  of  union  for  then-  nation  il  Ireliiigs. 

On  the  Till  of  March,  H2t,  a  proelanialioii  of  Ypsihinti  was  placarded 
in  Jassy.  under  the  eyes  of  the  hospoiliir,  Mieliai  I  Suz/.o,  wliuii  derlared, 
that  all  ilie  (Jreeks  had  on  that  d;iy  llirowii  oil' the  Tnikisli  yoKe;  that  ho 
would  put  Inmself  at  their  head,  with  his  couiilrvmeii  j  ili.ii  'I'nncc  HuiiO 
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wished  the  happiness  of  the  Greeks;  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared, 
as  a  great  power  was  going  to  march  against  Turkey.  Several  officers 
and  members  of  the  Uetaireia  had  accompanied  Ypsilanti  from  Dessara- 
bia  and  Jassy.  Some  Turks  were  murdered,  but  Ypsilanti  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  excess,  and  was  generally  succ  jssful.  He  wrote  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander,  who  was  then  at  Laybach,  asking  his  pro- 
tection for  tiie  Greek  cause,  and  the  two  principalities,  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  ;  but  the  revolutions  in  Spain  and  Piedmont  had  just  then  broke 
out,  and  tliat  monarch  considered  the  Greek  insurrection  to  be  notiiiiig 
but  a  political  fever,  caught  from  Spain  and  Italy,  which  could  not  be 
checked  loo  soon ;  besides,  Ypsilanti  was  actually  in  the  service  of  Rus- 
sia, and  therefore  had  undertaken  this  step  against  the  rules  of  military 
disc  pline.  Alexander  publicly  disavowed  the  measure ;  Ypsilanti's  name 
was  struck  from  the  army  rolls,  and  he  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  a 
subject  of  Russia.  The  Russian  minister,  and  the  Austrian  internuncio 
at  Constantinople,  also  declared  that  their  cabinets  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  internal  troubles  of  Turkey,  in  any  shape  whatever,  but  would 
remain  strictly  neutral.  Yet  the  Porte  continued  suspicious,  particularly 
after  the  information  of  an  Knplishman  had  led  to  the  detection  of  some 
supposed  traces  of  the  Greek  conspiracy  at  Constantinople.  It,  therefore, 
ordered  the  Russian  vessels  to  be  searched,  contrary  to  treaty.  The  com- 
merce of  Odessa  suffered  from  this  measure,  which  occasioned  a  serious 
correspondence  between  Baron  Stroganoff,  the  Russian  ambassador,  and 
the  reis  effendi.  The  most  vigorous  measures  were  taken  against  all 
Greeks;  their  schools  were  suppressed;  their  arms  seized;  suspicion 
was  a  sentence  of  death;  the  flight  of  some  rendered  all  gi.  ltv,andit  was 
prohibited  under  penalty  of  death  :  in  the  divan,  the  total  e.\'i;ieti'>n  of  tlie 
Greek  name  was  proposed  ;  Turkish  troops  marched  into  tlie  principali- 
ties ;  the  hospodar  Suzzo  was  outlawed  ;  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem  excommunicated  all  insurgents  (iManrh  21);  and  a  liaiti- 
sheriff  of  March  31,  called  upon  the  Mussulmans  to  arm  against  the  retcls 
for  the  protection  of  the  Islams.  No  Greek  was,  for  some  time,  safe  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  ;  women  and  children  were  thrown  uitu  tlie 
sea;  the  noblest  families  openly  violated,  and  murdered  or  sold  ;  the  pop- 
ulace broke  into  the  house  of  Konton,  the  Russian  cminsellor  of  Icua  ion  ; 
and  Prince  Murnsi  was  beheaded  in  the  seraglio.  After  the  arrival  of  tlie 
new  grand-vizier,  Uenderli  Ali  Pacha,  who  conducted  a  disorderly  ;irniy 
from  Asia  to  the  Bosphorus,  the  wildes  fanaticism  raged  in  Constiintiiio 
pie.  In  \Vallachia  and  Moldavia  the  bloody  struggle  was  brought  to  a 
close  throusjh  the  treachery,  discord,  and  cowardice  of  the  pandonrs  ami 
Arnaouts,  with  the  anniiiilatiou  of  the  valiant  "sacred  band"  of  ihe  IhUi- 
ireia,  in  the  battle  of  Dragashari  (June  19,18J1),  and  with  Jordaki's  heioif 
death  in  the  monastery  of  Seek. 

In  Greece  Proper,  no  cruelty  could  quench  the  fire  of  liberty  ;  the  hey? 
of  the  Morea  invited  all  bishops  and  the  noblest  Greeks  to  Tripolizza,  under 
pretence  of  consulting  with  them  on  the  deliverance  of  the  peo|jlu  from 
their  cruel  ojjpression.  S(;veral  fell  into  the  snare  :  when  they  arrived, 
they  were  thrown  into  prison.  Germanos,  archbishop  of  Patras,  alouu 
penetrated  the  intended  treachery,  and  took  nieas  i.  s  with  the  otiiers  fui 
frustrating  the  designs  of  their  oppressors.  'I'lie  hejs  of  the  Morea  tlieii 
endeavoured  to  disarm  the  separate  trilies;  hut  it  was  too  late;  the  Mai- 
notes,  always  free,  descendeil  from  .'Mount  Taygetos,  in  obedience  to  Vpsi- 
lanli's  proelamation  ;  and  tlie  heart  of  all  Greece  beat  for  liberty.  '"!ie 
revolution  in  the  .'Morea  began,  March  •:.•.'!,  iguM,  at  ("alavrita  a  small  place 
in  Aehaia,  wliere  eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoners.  On  the  same  day 
the  Turki-h  garrison  of  Patras  fell  upon  the  (irei  k  iiihaliitants  ;  but  tlay 
were  soon  relieved.  Ii  the  ancient  fiaeoiiia,  ('olocotroiii  ami  Peter  .Mav- 
rouiichalis  roused  the  people  to  arms.     The   arehlii.-^Jio  ^  (urniaiioa  to. 
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lectf'd  the  peasants  of  Achaia.  In  Patras  and  the  other  places,  the  Turks 
retreated  into  the  fortresses.  As  early  as  April  C,  a  Messeiiian  senate 
asjeinbied  in  Calamata,  and  the  bey  of  iMaiii.a,  Peter  Mavromii-iialis,  as 
commiinder-in-ehief,  proclaimed  that  the  Morea  had  shaken  of  the  yoke 
of  Turkey  to  save  the  Christian  laith,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  character 
of  their  country.  "From  Europe,  nothing- is  wanted  but  money,  arms, 
iiid  counsels.."  From  that  time  the  snireriiig  Greeks  found  friends  in 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Britain,  and  the  United  .States,  who  sym- 
pathized with  them,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  assist  them  in  their 
fiiriiggle.  The  cabinets  of  Kurope,  on  the  contrary,  threw  every  iinpodi- 
nieiit  in  the  way  of  the  Hellenists,  until  they  were  finally  obliged,  against 
their  inclination,  to  interfere  in  their  favour. 

Jussuf  Seliiti,  pacha  of  Lepanto,  having  received  information  of  these 
events  from  the  diplomatic  agent  of  a  European  power,  hastened  to  le- 
lit've  the  citadel  of  Patras,  and  the  town  was  changed  into  aheap  of  ruins. 
The  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  April  1.5,  was  the  signal  for  a  struggle 
of  life  and  death.  Almost  the  whole  war  was  thenceforward  a  succes- 
sion of  atrocities.  It  was  not  a  war  prosecuted  on  any  fixed  plan,  but 
merely  a  series  of  devastations  and  murders.  The  law  of  nations  could 
.not  exist  between  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  as  they  were  then  situated. 
The  monk  Gregoras,  soon  after,  occupied  Corinth,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  Greeks.  The  revolution  spread  over  Attica,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  ^Etolia, 
and  Acarnania.  The  aneitiit  names  were  revived.  At  the  same  time, 
the  islanders  declared  themselves  free.  In  some  islands  the  Turks  were 
massacred,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  Greeks  at  Patras ;  and,  in 
retaliation,  the  Greeks  were  put  to  death  at  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
ill  tliiise  islands  which  had  not  yet  shaken  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The 
exasperation  was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  cruelties  committed 
against  the  Greeks  in  Constantinople  after  the  end  of  March.  On  mere 
suspicion,  and  often  merely  to  get  possession  of  their  property,  the  divan 
caused  the  richest  Greek  merchants  and  bankers  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
ia?e  of  the  Mussulmans  was  particularly  directed  against  the  Greek  clergy. 
Tlie  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  murdered,  with  his  bishops,  in  the 
metrDpnlis.  In  Adrianople,  the  venerable  patriarch  Cyrillus,  who  had 
retired  to  solitude,  and  Proesos,  archbishop  of  Adrianople,  and  others,  met 
tiie  same  fate.  Several  hundred  Greek  churches  were  torn  down,  without 
llie  divau  paying  any  attiMition  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Christian  am- 
bassadors. The  savage  grand-vizier,  indeed,  lost  his  place,  and  soon  after 
Ills  lilt; ;  but  Mahmoud  and  his  favourite,  Ilalet  effendi,  persisted  in  the 
pliin  of  exterrninalion. 

Tlu!  commerce  of  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  totally  ruined  by  the 
Wuckaile  of  the  "osphorus;  and  the  ultimaliim  of  the  ambassador  was  not 
answered.  Bari^.  Stroganolf,  therefore,  broke  olT  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  tile  reis  effendi,  ,Tuly  18,  and  on  the  31st,  embarked  for  Odessa.  Uc. 
had  declared  to  the  divan  that,  if  the  Porte  did  not  change  its  syslein, 
Iliishia  would  feel  herself  obliged  to  give  "the  Greeks  refiigi>,  pniti'ctioii, 
and  assistance."  The  answer  of  the  reis  effendi  to  tiiis  declaration,  given 
loo  l;ite,  was  sent  to  Petersburg;  but  it  was  after  the  iii0!<t  atmcioiis  ex- 
cesses, committed  by  the  janissaries,  and  the  troops  fruni  .\sia,  that  the 
finigM  ministers,  particularly  tlie  British  miiiisi'  .,  Lord  Strangford,  suc- 
cei'di'd  ill  iiidticiiig  the  grand-seignior  to  recall  the  command  for  the  arm- 
ing of  all  Mussulmans,  and  to  restore  order. 


11 
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ClIAPTKR  HI. 

A  1,1.  eyes  were  fixed  on  Tripolizza,  which  was  now  in  a  state  of  etose 
l)l'i(  iiitilc,  ;iiid  its  fail  daily  expeeteii.  Tlie  usual  population  was  alioul 
lifteen  tliousaiid  souls;  it  is  also  roin[)Utetl,  tint  the  garrismi.  with  all  il.e 
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Albanians  of  the  Kiajuh,  amounlt'd  to  (liijlil  tluMKsiinil  nion ;  tlinre  could 
not,  iliiTi'foio,  liiivf  licen  ft^wcr  llian  l\v(!nly  Ihonwand  piT.sons  witliin  ihe 
walls;  jfi  tiiey  allowed  lln'nisclvt's  In  ln'  blockaded  liy  (ivt!  llioiisaud  lui- 
dis(;ipliiii'd  and  illarnifd  Gifuks,  wilhoul  ariillci-y  or  cavalry.  VVIiiletlie 
Turkish  horsu  were  in  a  siau;  for  service,  the  (Jrci'kt*  did  not  aUeni|)tany. 
thini>  in  the  phnn ;  but  their  forage  soon  faih^d,  and  th(!  only  food  they 
could  get  was  vine  leaves.  Provision  was  very  scarce,  and  the  Greeks 
had  cut  thi!  pipes,  and  tinis  inlcM'cepled  the  snpjily  r)f  water.  Ypsilanti, 
however,  was  impatient,  and  felt  anxious  to  lieuin  a  regular  siege  ;  but  he 
had  neither  proper  ordnnnct;  nor  engineers.  Sonu;  cannon  and  nioriars 
had  indeed  been  brought  from  Malvasia  and  Navarin,  and  were  rntrustcd 
to  the  care  of  an  Italian  adventurer;  but  in  tin;  hrsl  essay  he  burst  a  mor- 
tar, and  was  dismissed.  Things  W(,'re  in  this  slate,  when  Prince  Mavra- 
cordato  arrived,  bringin<;  with  him  smne  Frem.h  and  Italian  olUccrs. 

In  the  lieginning  of  October  llu;  Turks  bcg;in  to  makt;  propositions  for 
a  capitulation,  and  the  treaty  was  proceiuhng,  on  the  Wt,  when  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  rendered  it  of  no  avail,  and  hastened  the  catastrophe. 
Some  Greek  soldiers,  having;  approached  (Mie  of  the  gates,  began  to  can- 
verse  and,  as  usual,  to  barter  frint  with  the  sentinels.  The  Turks  impru- 
dently assisted  thcni  in  mounting  the  wall,  but  no  sooner  had  they  gamed 
the  top  than  they  threw  down  the  infidtds,  opened  the  gale,  and  displayed 
the  standard  of  the  cross  above  it;  the  (christians  instantly  rushed  from 
all  quarters  to  the  assault,  and  the  disordi^r  beeauK^  gciu'ral.  The  Turks 
immediately  opened  a  brisk  fire  of  cannon  anil  small  shot ;  but  the  gates 
were  carried;  the  walls  scaled,  and  a  despin'ale  stnigi;le  was  kept  up  iu 
the  streets  and  houses.  IJefore  the  iMid  of  the  <lay  the  contes'  was  over, 
and  the  citadel,  which  held  out  till  the  next  eviining,  surrenilered  at  discre- 
tion. About  six  thousand  Turks,  it  is  said,  perished,  some  thoug.uius 
were  made  prisoners,  and  numbers  lied  to  the  momuains 

While  tiiese  transactions  were  occurring  at  Tripolizza,  four  pachas  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  month  of  August,  from  llu!  froniiers  of  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia,  to  Zeitouni,  with  the  design  of  forcing  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopyhe,  and  in  conjmiclion  with  the  Ottoman  troops  at  Thebes  and 
Athens,  relieving  the  besieged  fortresses  in  thi;  MoriMi.  Odysseus  was 
stationed  on  a  huiglit  above  the  didiles  at  a  place  called  Fontana.  Tiiey 
sent  a  body  of  three  hundred  horse  to  re(!oinioiUe  his  posiiion,  but  ihis 
detachment  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  nttxl  day  llicy  attacked  him  with 
their  whole  force  ;  at  lirst  the  Oreeks  gave  way,  but  a  brave  cliief,  imiiiL'd 
Gonraz,  made  a  stand,  and  rallied  tlu;  fugitives.  They  returne(i  to  the 
charge,  and  the  infidels  were  routed  with  thi'  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men. 
One  of  the  pachas  was  slain,  and  vast  (juanlilies  of  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion tHken.  This  was  on  the  .'ilsl  of  .\ug.,  and  was  a  victory  of  immense 
importance  to  the  cause.  About  thi;  same  time  the  liishop  of  Caryslus 
raised  an  insurrection  in  ICulxna,  anil  endeavoured  to  interce|)t  the  eoininu- 
nication  between  Athens  and  iliat  island.  An  aHi.emlily  was  now  called, 
to  meet  at  Argos,  for  ihe  purpose  of  organizing  a  governnn-nl,  and  the 
prince  repaired  thither  to  attend  it;  while  deputies  in  the  meaiiLiine  arrived 
from  did'creiit  parts  to  demand  succours  from  the  ailininistralion  of  llie 
peninsula,  and  to  report  what  was  doing  in  their  districts.  In  .Macedonia 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  jirovoked  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Turks,  were  driven  into  revolt. 

Tlie  assemblage  of  congress  had  bi'cii  regarded  as  a  new  and  important 
er;i  in  the  Greek  revolution;  the  anxiety  of  the  iialion  for  the  orgaiii/,a- 
tion  of  a  government  was  evident  from  tin;  eagerness  wiili  which  the 
|ieopie  elected  the  deputies.  Hy  ihe  middle  of  Deeeinlicr  iiol,  le;js  tliaii 
sixty  iiad  arrived,  incliuiiiig  ecclesiastics,  l.oiilowners.  niercliaiUs,  ;iiid 
civilians,  most  of  whnin  had  beni  lilierally  ediieated.  'I'liey  lirst  n;iiiu.'ii 
.1  cuin.nission  to  dr.tw  up  ;i  politi.'  il  code  ;  the  rest  were  occupied  in  ex. 
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k.ni'iii-S  'he  general  state  of  the  nation,  and  laying'  plans  for  the  next  cam- 
paign. On  the  27th  of  January,  1822,  the  indcndeiiL-e  of  the  country  was 
proclaimed,  and  its  code  pubiislied  amid  the  joyful  acMilainalioiis  of  the 
deputies,  the  army,  and  the  pnople.  The  government  was  for  the  present 
htyled  "provincial,"  while  tiie  promulgation  of  the  eonstitiitior  was  ao- 
rompanied  with  an  address,  exhibiting  the  reasons  for  shaknig  off  the 
Turkish  yoke.  Five  members  of  the  eoiigrcss  were  nominated  as  an  ex- 
ecutive, and  Prince  Mavrocordato  was  appointed  president.  Ministers 
were  appointed  for  tliedilTerent  departments  of  war,  finance,  public  instruc- 
tion, the  interior,  and  police  ;  and  a  commission  named  of  three  individu- 
als to  superintend  the  naval  affairs. 

The  new  government  signalized  their  liberty  by  a  derree  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  any  Turkish  prisoners  who  mifjht 
fall  into  their  hands,  proliibiting  it  under  the  severest  penalties;  ihcy  also 
passed  another  edict  for  a  compensation  for  military  services,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  should  fall  in  baiile  ;  and 
a  liiird  regulating  the  internal  administration  of  the  provinces'.     Tht-orjjan- 
izalion  of  the  army  was  also  commenced;  a  corps,  called  the  first  regi- 
ment of  the  line  was  formed  and  officered  from  the  volunteers  of  (hlterent 
nations,  and  as  there  were  more  of  them  than  were  requisite  for  this  ser- 
vice, a  second  was  formed  of  the  remainder,  which  took  the  name  of  Phil- 
hellenes-     Patras  was  blockaded  again  by  three  thousand  men,  and  a 
smaller  body  under  the  French  colonel  Voutier  was  sent  to  Alliens,  to 
reduce  the  Acropolis;  the  forces  before  Napoli  were  augmented,  and 
Modon  and  Coron  closely  invested  by  the  armed  peasantry  around.     An 
event,  the  most  terrific  and  atrocious  that  history  has  ever  recorded, 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  second  campaign:  the  deslructimi  of 
Scio,  and  its  miserable  inhabitants.    The  Sciois  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
movement  of  1621.     In  the  beginning  of  May,  in  that  year,  a  small  squad- 
ron of  Ipsariots  appearing  off"  tlie  coast,  furnished  the  aga  with  a  pretext 
for  his  oppressions,  and  he  began  by  seizing  forty  of  the  elders  and  bish- 
ops, who  were  immured  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  people. 
"On  the  23rd  of  April,"  says  Mr.  Blaquierc,  "a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  in- 
cluding five  of  the  line,  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  immediately  lagan  to 
lioaibard  the  town,  while  several  thousand  troops  were  landed  under  the 
guns  of  the  citadel,  which  also  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  Greeks.     It  was 
III  vain  for  the  islanders  to  make  any  resistance  :  deserted  by  the  Samians, 
most  of  whom  embarked  and  sailed  away  when  the  Turkish  fleet  hove  in 
sight,  they  were  easily  overpowered  and  obliged  to  fly.     From  this  mo- 
moMient,  until  the  last  direful  act,  Scio,  laKdy  so  great  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  strangers,  presented  one  continued  scene  of  horror  and  dismay. 
Having  massacred  every  soul,  whether  men,  women,  or  children,  whom 
tlioy  found  in  the  town,  the  Turks  plundered  and  then  set  fire  to  it,  and 
watched  the  flames  until  not  a  house  was  left,  except  those  of  the  foreign 
consuls.    Three  days  had,  however,  been  sufl'ered  to  pass,  before  the  infi- 
dels ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  even  then 
tlieir  excesses  were  confined  to  the  low  grounds.     While  some  were 
occupied  in  plundering  the  villas  of  rich  merchants,  and  others  selling  fire 
to  the  villages,  the  air  was  rent  with  the  miiigled  groans  of  men,  women, 
iiiul  children,  who  were  falling  under  the  swords  and  dagiiers  of  the  infi- 
dels.   The  only  exception  niad(!  during  the  massacre  was  in  favour  of 
young  women  and  boys,  who  were  preserved  to  be  afierward  sold  as 
slaves.     Many  of  the  former,  whose  husbands  had  bei'ii  biiichered,  were 
running  to  and  fro  frantic,  with  torn  garments  and  d  -  <vi'lled  hair,  pres- 
sing their  trembling  infants  to  their  breasts,  and  sei  k  nu'  <leatli  as  a  relief 
from  the  still  greater  calamities  that  awaited  them.     About   foity  thou- 
sand of  both  sexes  had  already  either  fallen  victims  to  the  sword,  or  been 
leleeted  for  sale  in  the  ba/aars,  when  it  ocxurred  to  the  pacha,  tliut  no 
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time  should  be  lost  in  persuading  those  who  had  th'd  to  (he  more  inaecea- 
sible  parts  of  the  island,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit.  It  being 
impossible  to  efieet  this  by  force,  they  had  recourse  to  a  favourite  expe- 
dient with  Mussuliuans— that  of  proclaimiii;?  an  amnesty.  In  order  that 
no  doubt  should  be  entertained  of  their  sincerity,  the  foreign  consuls, 
more  particularly  tliose  of  Kiigland,  France,  and  Austria,  were  called  upon 
to  guarantee  the  promises  of  the  Turks  ;  they  accordingly  went  forth  and 
invited  the  unfortunate  peasantry  to  give  up  their  arms  and  return.  Not- 
withstanding their  long  experience  of  Turkish  perfidy,  the  solemn  pledge 
given  by  tlie  coiisuKs  at  length  prevailed,  and  many  tlHUisaiids  who  might 
have  successfully  resisted  until  succours  had  arrived,  were  sai^rificed : 
for  no  sooner  did  they  descend  from  tiie  heights,  and  give  up  their  arms, 
than  the  infidels,  totally  unmindful  of  the  proffered  pardon,  put  tiiein  to 
death  without  mercy.  The  number  of  persons,  of  every  age  -ind  sex,  who 
became  vhe  victims  of  this  perfidious  act  was  esiimaled  at  seven  tliousaiid. 
After  having  devoted  ten  days  to  the  work  of  sliiighler,  it  was  luiiural  to 
suppose  that  the  monsters  who  directed  this  fright  fid  tragedy  would  have 
been  in  some  degree  satiated  by  the  blood  .of  so  many  innocent  victims; 
but  it  was  when  the  excesses  had  begun  to  diminish,  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiery,  that  fresh  scenes  of  horror  were  exhibited  on  hoard  the  (leet  and 
in  the  citadel.  In  addition  to  the  woiiieii  and  children  einl)arke<i  for  the 
purpose  of  being  (lonveyed  to  the  markets  of  (.'onsiantinople  and  Smyrna, 
several  hundreds  of  the  natives  were  also  seized,  ami  among  these,  all  the 
gardeners  of  the  island,  who  were  supposed  to  know  wlieie  the  trtiasures 
of  their  employers  had  been  concealed.  There  were  no  less  than  five 
hundred  of  the  persons  thus  collected  hung  on  board  the  different  ships; 
when  these  executions  commenced,  they  served  as  a  signal  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  citadel,  who  iminediattdy  followed  the  example,  by  stiS' 
pending  the  whole  of  the  hostages,  to  the  number  of  seventy-six,  on  gib- 
bets erected  for  the  occasion.  With  re.«pect  to  the  numbers  who  were 
either  killed  or  consigned  to  slavery,  during  the  three  weeks  lliat  follmved 
the  arrival  of  the  ca|)itan-pacha,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  placing  the 
former  at  twenty-five  thousand  souls.     It  has  been  ascertained  that  above 

thirty  thousand  women  and  children  wer ndeiniK'd  to  slavery,  vvliile 

the  fate  of  those  wiio  escaped  was  scarcely  le>s  ealamiloiis.  Thoin;li 
many  contrived  to  get  off  in  open  Iniats,  or  such  otiier  v('ssels  as  tlii'y 
could  procure,  thousands,  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  wandered  almiit  the 
mountains,  or  concealed  tliemsidves  in  caves,  wilhont  food  or  clotlniig, 
for  many  days  after  the  massacre  liad  begnii  to  suhsidi;  on  the  plains. 
Among  those  who  had  availed  themselves  ol  the  pieteinled  amnesty,  many 
families  took  refuge  in  tht;  houses  of  the  consuls,  who  were  indeed  biiiiiid 
by  every  tie  of  hmiour  and  hninaiiity,  to  alford  them  protection.  It  liiiH 
however  bet^i  asserted,  upon  authority,  that  tin;  wretched  lieiiigs  thus 
saved  from  Mussulman  vengeance  wen;  obliged  to  jiay  huge  ransnms  he- 
fore  they  could  leavc!  the  island  ;  nay,  that  it  was  extremely  dillicult  to  oli- 
tain  even  t(Mnporary  protection  under  the  Christian  (lags,  withinit  fiml 
gratifying  avaricious  demainls." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  cam|iaign,  ('olocotroni,  with  three  hundreil 
men,  was  disitatched  to  I'atras,  when!  a  part  of  the  'i'mkish  tleet  liail 
Ihih'ciI  a  great  body  of  men  in  the  latter  end  of  Ktdiriiary.  On  liisappuacli 
the  Turks  went  to  meet  linn  with  almost  all  their  force.  Colocotroni,  mil 
considering  hiiuHelf  strong  enough  to  meet  them,  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  suddenly  stoppiil,  addressed  Ins  men,  ainl  wheeling  about,  ad' 
vanced  toward  the  ••iieiny.  L'jion  thin  the  Turks,  struck  with  ii  paiiii:, 
thinking  he  had  received  notice  of  a  reinforceinenl,  turned  their  backs, 
und  were  pursued  by  the  (ireeks  U|)  to  the  walls  of  the  town;  five  linn- 
dred  of  tlieiii  were  slain  in  lens  than  two  liimrs,  and  Cidoeolroni  blmk- 
aded  the  place.     The  Ottuiiiaii  llect  was  pursued  liy  the  (ireekii  under 
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Miauli  and  Tombasi,  and  the  admiral's  frigate  nearly  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks.     Marco  Bozzario  and  Ruiigo  gained  many  advantages  in 
F.pirus,  and  took  Arta,  the  key  of  Albania;  but,  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  Tairahos,  it  was  abandoned.    Odysseus  and  his  companions  endeavour- 
ed to  cheek  the  enemy  in  Livadia  and  Ncgropont  j  but  the  disaster  of  the 
Greeks  at  Cassandra  so  much  strengthened  them,  that  they  advanced 
acaiii,  and  threw  some  reinforcements  into  Athens. 
°'riie  fall  of  Ali  Pacha  had   now  so  much  increased  the   resources  of 
Choursid,  that  he  concerted  measures  which  would  iiave  been  the  destrue 
tion  of  the  Oreek  cause,  had  they  been  skillfully  executed.     Mavroeordato, 
in  order  to  frustrate  them,  laid  a  plan  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  \j\n- 
riis,  draw  off  the  Turks  from  the  Morea,  relieve  the  Suliotes,  and  carry 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  Albania.     lie  conimtmicated  his  plan  to  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  it  was  determined  to  place  five  thousand  men  at  the  disfiosal 
of  the  president,  who  was  to  lead  the  expedition  in  person.     The  only 
forces,  however,  which  could  be  mustered,  were  the  corps  of  the  Piiilhel- 
ienes,  and  the  first  regiment  of  the  line,  neither  of  tlieni  complete,  witii 
seven  hundred  men,  commanded  by  General  Norman  and  Kiriakouli,  to 
relieve  the  Suliotes.     He  arrived  at  Patras  on  the  12th  of  June;  but  Col- 
ocotroiii  here  opposed  many  difficulties  to  any  of  his  troops  being  detach- 
ed, and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  without  the  expeirted  assistance.     Accord- 
infrlyt  he  sailed  to  Missolonghi  with  only  a  few  hundred  men.     A  large 
force  of  the  enemy  was  in  the  meantime  collected  at  Larissa  and  Zetouni ; 
("oloeotroni  suddenly  left  the  blockade  of  Patras,  and  proceeded,  with 
all  liis  army,  to  Tripolizza,  leaving  an  opportunity  for  the  Turkish  garrison 
(Mtiier  to  enter  the  Morea,  or  cross  the  Lepanlo.     Consternation  prevailed 
ill  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and  Corinth  was  abandoned  and  reoceupied  by  the 
enemy,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  treachery. 

'I'iie  situation  of  Ypsilanti  was  at  this  time  very  eriiieal;  he  had  no 
money  or  provisions,  and  li:irdly  tliirteen  hundred  men  to  oppose  thirty 
tliousami ;  he,  therefore,  in  order  to  slop  the  enemy's  progress,  threw  him- 
self into  the  citadel  of  Argos,  while  Colo('otroni  took  up  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  l.eriio  on  the  west  of  the  gulf.  The  first  body  of  the  Turks,  cim- 
sisling  of  seven  thousand  cavalry  and  four  thousand  fool,  liiilted  near 
Arjos,  and  part  of  it  proceeded  to  Napoli  ;  soon  after  Marehmimt  Pacha 
arrived  with  ten  thousand  more.  The  (laeha,  however,  entered  Napoli, 
iiml  coiiUuued  several  days  inactive;  when,lhrealeiicd  wiih  the  exlreini- 
lies  of  famine  and  drought,  he  gave  orders  for  the  rctiirn  to  ('orinih,  and 
ills  army  set  out  in  the  greatest  disorder,  ('oloeotroni  attaekfil  and  de- 
slroyed  five  tliou>aud  of  them  in  a  f,'W  liniirs;  the  advanced  guard  was 
;ill:i(krd  in  the  deliles  by  the  Mainiotes  under  .Nikitas,  and  twelve  hundred 
perished  In  the  first  onset.  These  sucei'sses  liappened  belween  the  Itli 
and  Till  (if  August.  On  the  IHth  thi^  pacha  attempted  to  draw  llie<;reek8 
into  iin  ambuscade,  but  they  got  into  his  re.ir,  aud  he  w  as  deflated  with 
ureal  loss  ;  the  next  day,  lietermining  lo  regain  the  position  ihey  had  lost, 
llie  Turks  again  attacked  under  Hadji  Ali,  who  was  dlain  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  nearly  two  thousand  of  his  men  were  lost,  as  well  as  a  large 
]ii;iiiiity  of  baggage  and  several  linnilred  horses.  The  Greeks,  however, 
liiul  no  menus  of  followiiiir  up  their  sui cesses. 

V|isihiiiti  advanci'd  to  Nnpoli  lo  assist  in  its  re<luetinn,  while  the  troops 
left  under  the  eoinioand  of  Collopido,  not  luing  supplied  x\iih  rations  or 
pay,  lieeame  so  weary  of  the  service  that  the  greater  part  withdrew, 
!''ivinir  Cciloeolroni's  eldest  son  with  two  or  three  hundred  men  lo  eon- 
liiiiie  the  blockade  o(  Connlli.  Soon  after  tlii'',  ( 'oloeotroni,  at  the  passes 
ne;ir  the  istlimus,  stopped  tlie  Turks  who  wished  lo  bring  sueeour'*  to  Ni4- 
iMili ;  and  they  being  driven  to  the  greatest  exiremity  of  famine,  and  the 
Pal'imida  oreitadel  having  been  surprised,  the  garrison  had  no  ajiernalive 
left  them  but  to  surrender.    The  (i reeks  took  possession  of  llii!>  impurtiiUl 
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^Iiice  Oil  the  lltli  of  January.  The  Turkish  commanders,  on  the  surren- 
(llT  of  Niipiilj,  (lelcrmined  to  proceed  to  Patras,  which  the  Greeks  hao 
llltt'lj'  nruh'itcd  blockiidiiiir.  Scttiiiff  out  in  the  middle  of  January,  tliey 
lllld  ti'iii'hed  Akrata  near  Vostiiza,  when  a  detachment  from  .Mis.s()loiin|,i 
dloppi'd  one  (if  tlie  p.isses,  and  shortly  after  another  hody  bhicked  up  il.e 
Othwr ;  so  that  the  Turks  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  feeding 
UjHtn  horscH,  the  herbs  on  the  rocks,  tlieir  saddles,  and  at  last  one  uiioihur. 
For  nearly  three  weeks  longer  the  place  held  out,  when  Odysseus  arriv- 
lh({,  niid,  OIK!  of  the  beys  beinj;  n(;quainted  with  him,  a  negoeialioii 
WiiK  emnmenceil,  by  which  the  garrison  obtained  permission  to  embark, 
(did  the  beys  were  sent  prisoners  to  Napoli.  The  number  of  the  enemy 
thill  perished  on  this  occasion,  without  firing  a  shot,  amounted,  it  is  said,  to 
(MO  ihoimand.  Thus  ended  the  second  campaign  in  the  IMorea,  costing 
the  Turks  nut  fewer  than  twenty-five  thuusund  men  in  the  Peloponnesus 
HliMie. 

'I'lin  nperalions  in  Epirus,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  little  less 
itileredljng.  Muvrocorduto  put  his  forces  in  motion,  and  first  making  a 
ffllll  an  if  he  wished  (o  reach  Salona,  returned  on  the  village  of  Tliera- 
unvii,  and  entered  Missolonghi  on  the  17th  of  October,  when-  greaterdif- 
ftciillien  Ihaii  ever  awaited  him.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  the  Turks 
lllilil  Ihenihdf  Novemlier,  when  the  blockading  squadron  wasidiased  iiway 
by  i>l1i  vessels  bearing  the  Creek  Hag;  and  on  the  Mth  Miivromichalis 
Mfrived  With  the  long  expected  succours.  A  sortii!  was  then  made;  but 
It  wim  of  little  avail,  and  Ihi;  garrison  so  IiHk  h  weakened,  that  Omar 
Vrionl  deleniiined  to  attack  the  phu'e.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
(.'hilNtnms-day,  at  five  o'clock,  eight  hundred  men  approached  Uw,  walls 
Willi  Hi'iiling  ladders  unperceived,  and  had  even  fixed  s(»ine,  but  they  were 
lll»i|iinlly  cut  down;  the  (roiillict  that  followed  was  desperate  and  sangui- 
llliry.  and  the  Turks  w<'re  obliged  lo  retire  with  the  loss  of  twelve  liiiii- 
(Ired  men  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon.  The  rising  now  became  general 
through  the  comilry,  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  inlcrcepteil  in  all 
(iilinlers)  so  that  of  the  whole  force  brought  into  the  conntry,  (inly 
tliree  moiiilm  before,  not  half  escaped.  Mavrocordato  arrivi'd  iii  the 
t'eloponiiesiiR  in  the  early  part  of  April,  lti'J3,  after  an  abi^ence  of  ten 
llionllm. 

The  iialional  congress  met  at  Astros,  a  small  town  in  Argos,  ontlie  10th 
of  April,  lH'j:i,  III  a  garden  under  tli<!  shade  of  orange  trees;  nearly 
lliiee  hiiiidreil  deputies  were  occupied  in  the  debates,  which  big.iiiiit  sini' 
rlfte,  'I'lie  following  oath  was  taken  at  the  first  inei'ling  by  each  nieiii- 
lipr: — "I  i»«iMr,  in  the  naiiu!  of  (iod  and  my  cuiintry.  to  act  with  a  pure 
MImI  lliitliiiken  patriotism,  to  promote  a  siiii'ere  union,  and  aljnre  every 
thought  of  personal  interest  in  all  the  discn>siiiii.s  wlinh  shall  take  pl;icp 
In  IhiK  Kei'mid  national  ''onuress."  Having  settled  a  number  of  impoiiaiil 
polMlH,  ilH  labours  endcil  on  the  30t!i.  The  third  meeting  of  llic  eoiiti'cs» 
wan  deferred  for  two  years;  and  the  exi'cutive  and  legi>lative  body  was 
Innifilerred  lo  Tripoli/za,  where  iiietisiires  were  iniinediatcly  taken  fui 
op"niiig  the  third  eninpaign.  The  enemy  was  not  idle  as  the  siiniiiiii 
ndVMiiced  ,  H  fleet  of  seventeen  frigates,  and  sixty  smaller  vcsmIs,  was 
Hi'iil  Willi  siori'S  lo  supply  the  lemainiiig  furtressis  in  Ncuropont,  Ciiiilia 
lllld  the  Mnrca  ;  and  alter  accoinplishing  this  objeel,  ihe  capiian  pai'liii 
iirnveil  iil  I'alrns  about  the  middle  of  June,  ^'n.snll■  Pacha  hd  on  a  huge 
hody  lo  Tlieiinoiiyla',  and  Mnstaplia  condncteil  another  to  the  pass  nf 
Neiipiiira,  lie.ir  Aeiloiiiii,  the  former,  especially,  l.<ving  waste  the  wliole 
eoiiniry,  and  eoininiilmg  all  nianiierof  excesses.  ()d\ssens  in  the  mean. 
Iiinn  arrived  from  Athens,  and  Nikilas  from  Tri|'oli/./.;i,  ami  a  sort  nl 
uiO'tllbi  wiirf.ire  was  commenced,  which  so  liariassed  the  'i'lirks  iiiiilcr 
VuKiifT  Ihat  they  retre.iled  in  the  greatest  disordi  r.     Mui)la(iha  was  ai. 
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tacked,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Carystos,  where  he  was  closely 
blockidrd. 

Marco  Bnzza'-is.  who  commanded  the  Greeks  at  Crionero,  fell  on  the 
Turks,  and  either  killed  or  captured  two-thirds  of  their  number.  The 
same  brave  leader  undertook  a  forced  march  against  Mustapha,  who  had 
14,000  men,  while  he  had  only  2000.  On  assigning  each  man's  part  at 
initiiii'.'iit  on  the  19th,  his  last  words  were,  "If  you  lose  sight  of  ms 
during  the  combat,  seek  me  in  the  pacha's  tent."  On  his  arrival  at  the 
centre,  he  sounded  liis  bugle,  as  agreed  upon,  and  the  enemy,  panic- 
struck,  fled  in  all  directions.  In  the  mi<Ist  of  the  attack,  which  was  now 
general,  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  at  last  carried  ofT  from  the  field  ex- 
piring ;  the  struggle,  however,  was  maintained  till  day-light ;  when  the 
Greeks  were  victorious  on  all  points,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not 
less  than  three  thousand.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  capitan  pacha,  on  hi» 
arrival  with  his  fleet,  had  been  to  declare  Missolonghi,  and  every  other 
Greek  port,  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  entrance  of  a  few  Greek  gun- 
boats, however,  was  sulficient  to  set  the  capitan  pacha  at  defiance  ;  having 
remained  inactive  for  above  three  months,  and  lost  nearly  a  third  of  his 
c'cws  by  epidemics,  he  at  length  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Archi- 
ptiago. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1824,  proclamation  was  issued  by 
tiie  president  and  senate  of  the  United  Slates  of  the  Ionian  islands,  de- 
chiriim  their  neutrality,  and  their  firm  resolution  not  to  take  any  part  in 
the  contest ;  also  prohibiting  any  foreigner,  who  should  do  so,  from  re- 
siding in  the  islands.  Among  the  (ireeks,  dissensions  .still  prevailed,  every 
fiii'iion  following  its  own  plans,  and  seeking  to  advance  its  own  iiiflnence. 
Mavrocordato,  Colocotroni,  and  Ypsilanti,  headed  difl"erent  factions, 
among  the  members  of  which  there  was  neither  unanimity  of  counsel, 
nor  iiiiiformity  of  action.  The  Turkish  fleet  saiisd  on  the  23rd  of  April. 
The  (ircck  senate  summoned  Colocotroni  to  surrender  himself,  and  to  de- 
liver up  Napoli  anil  Tripolizza,  but  he  refused;  the  troops  that  were  in- 
vesting  I'atras  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  some  of  their  booty,  and 
were  withdrawn;  in  the  meantime  the  Turks  sailed  from  Lepanto  with 
I'lMulieii  ships,  and  blockaded  Missolonghi.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
(ireeks,  a  loan  of  about  jC800,()00  was  contracted  for  in  London.  About 
tins  period  Ipsiira  was  threatened  by  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  was  now  at 
.Miiyleiie.  The  island  of  Caso  was  attacked  on  the  8th  of  Juni!  by  an 
Kuypiian  squadron,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  was  taken  on  the 
9ih.  Several  naval  actions  occurreii  about  this  time,  in  winch  the  (ireeks 
generally  had  the  advantage;  and  had  not  (lie  long  delay  in  [laying  the 
lo;in  111  London  threatened  ruin  to  the  cause,  the  success  ot"  their  arms 
was  such  as  to  give  great  hopes  of  a  speedy  delive.ance  from  the  Olto- 
ni;iii  power.  On  the  18th  of  April,  this  year.  Lord  livron  died  at  Missa- 
loiiglii,  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  after  having  zealou.  'y  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  tireeks  from  the  tinu!  he  first  landed,  In  Aiiiriisl,  1H23, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  His  exertions  had  been  >>reat  and  uiuemit- 
tnig,  hut  lie  never  seems  to  have  been  free  from  ap|irelieiisioii  lest  the 
jealousies  and  divisions  among  the  (Jreek  leaders  should  nlliinately 
prove  (lestrueli^e  to  all  their  patriotic  efl"ort». 

Taking  advantage  of  an  iiiHurrection  that  broke  out  on  the  Morea,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  (Colocotroni  and  his  sons,  the  troops  of  Mahomet 
All.  pacha  of  I'.gypt,  were  directed  to  land  in  great  force  there;  and  it 
now  became  evident  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Navariiio  was  <lcstiii.'il  In 
be  the  scat  of  war.  On  the  1st  of  May  the  Kgyptian  fleet,  from  sixty-five 
to  seventy  sail,  left  the  port  of  Siula,  where  it  had  been  watched  by  a 
(ireek  squadron  under  >1iaoiilis,  who  now  sailed  to  .N'avarmo.  On  the 
^ih,  Miaoiilis"  s(iuadron,  amoimtinir  to  twenty  two  vessels,  wan  near 
'AmU';  thu  Kgyplian  fleet,  forty-six  in  number,  being  olT  Spliaeteria.  In 
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about  an  nour  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  troops  effected  a  de- 
barkation from  th?  Egyptian  fleet,  on  the  island.  The  garrison  of  old 
Navarino  capitulated  on  the  tenth,  and  the  garrison  of  Navariiio  on  the 
twenty- third.  After  the  surrender  of  Sphacteria,  a  great  part  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet  was  followed  by  Miaoulis  into  the  harbour  of  Modon,  and 
more  than  half  of  it  destroyed  by  fire-ships.  In  the  end  of  May  the 
Turkish  admiral  left  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  first  of  June  was  en- 
countered by  the  Hydriote  Sakhturi,  who,  by  means  of  his  fire-ships,  de- 
stroyed three  men  of  war  and  some  transports.  Soon  after  the  (•apitan 
pacha  entered  Suda,  and  joined  the  Egyptian  fleet  from  Navarino.  The 
Greek  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  having  no  fire-ships,  they  re- 
tired to  Hydra,  while  the  Turkish  admiral  landed  a  reinforcement  of  five 
thousand  men  at  Navarino,  and  went  to  Missolonghi  with  seven  frigates 
and  many  smaller  vessels.  The  siege  was  now  vigorously  pressed  ;  the 
laguiie  was  penetrated  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  Anatolica,  an  island  on 
the  north,  surrendered  to  the  Turks.  The  supply  of  water  was  now  cut 
off,  batteries  had  been  erected  near  the  main  works  of  the  place,  the  ram- 
parts had  been  injured,  atid  part  of  the  ditches  filled  up;  at  length  a  gen- 
eral attack  was  ordered  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  town  assailed  in 
four  places  at  once.  On  the  3rd  the  Oreek  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
briiis,  attacked  and  destroyed  two  small  ships  of  war  and  all  the  bonis  in 
the  lagune,  relieved  .Missolonghi,  and  obliged  the  enemy's  fleet  to  retire. 
On  the  10th  the  Greeks  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  burn  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  On  the 'JOih  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks, 
about  thirty  sail,  commanded  by  Miaoulis,  engaged  the  Turks  between 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Chiarenza,  and  an  action  ensued,  which  lafstod 
with  little  intermission  for  two  d^iys  and  inghis,  till  at  length  the  (Jreiks 
wen;  obliged  to  retire.  On  the  aoth  another  naval  action  look  place,  and 
skirmishes  on  the  two  next  days,  when  the  (Jreeks  forced  the  enemy  to 
take  .shelter  in  the  gulf. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  din'ing  the  year  182()  to  give  the  Greeks 
encouriigement.     After  a  lengthened  blockade  of  Missolonghi,  in  which 
every  effort     as  made  by  the  (Jreeks  to  defeiul  it,  that  important  forirf.ss 
was  taken  by  assault  and  sacked.     Nor  were  the  events  of  the  early  [iiirl 
of  |i*27  such  as  to  hold  out  hopes  of  a  sucee.s.sful  issue  of  this  pr()li)iii.'cd 
and  barbarooH  contest.     Atln.'ns  was  taken  in  May  by  the  'I'lirks  iiiidcr 
Kiulaki,  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  lord  Cochrane  in  its  iii'i;r|). 
bourhood,  with  a  considerable  naval  force.      The  loss  of  the  Greeks  mi 
this  occasion  amounted  to  seven  hundred  men  killed,  and  tivo  hmidrcd 
and  forty  taken  prisoners,  incluiling  eighteen  I'liilhelleniaiis  of  didcrpiit 
countries.     Kiutaki,  supposing  that  Lord  ('oclir;iii('  and  (icneral  Clnircli 
were  among  the  Europeans,  had  the  prisoners  liriiight  before  hiin,  niid, 
after  examing  them  carefully,  caused  the  eight»iii  Europeans  to  be  pn. 
niarded  before  his  eyes,  and  ordered  the  two  Inn  dred  and  tweiity-hvn 
(Jreeks  to  be  massacred.     TIh!  interference  of  the  uieat  European  powcM 
could  no  longer  well  be  deferred  ;  ami  an  iinporl-.mi  treaty  hetween  (inii 
Britain,  France,  and  Kussia  was  cotichided,  expns>ly  with  a  view  to  |iiii 
an  end  to  this  horrid  warfan  ,  and,  under  ceriaiii  tnlnitary  stipulations,  td 
establish  the  independeiict^  of  (iri'ci'c.      The  aiiiliiissadors  of  llie  tlirrc 
powers,  on  the  Kith  of  August,  presented  the  siiid  treaty  to  the  I'orle,  iind 
waited   for  an  answer  till  the  ,'!lst.     Meanwhile  the  (ilreek  govenniK  ill 
proclaimed  an  armistice  in  confornnly  with  ilic  treaty  of  London;  tuii 
the  reis  elTendi  rejected  the  inlervenlion  of  the  three  powers.     Tlic  (iin  k- 
then  coinmeiiced  hostilities  anew,  anil  on  the  'Jlh  ol  S<'[itember  tlir  'I'l  r 
kisli-Eixypli.in  fleet  entered  the  hay  of  Navarino      A  Hritish  sipimlr.'ii   p 
peared  in  Ihi    hay  on  the   |.^tll,  under  Admiral  rodringtoii.       To  ili'>  .i 
French  sipiadnni,  under  Admiral  l<  ;ny.  iind  a  Itnssinn,  iiinler  ( 'oiiiii  Ih  \ 
den.  united  themselves  on  the  22ml.     'I'liey  dem.inded  from  Ihral I'li- 
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cha  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  this  he  promised,  and  went  out  with  a  part 
of  his  fleet,  but  was  forced  to  return  ijitu  the  bay.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued the  devastations  in  the  Morea,  and  gave  no  answer  tu  the  com 
plaints  of  the  admirals. 

The  cimibnied  squadrons  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  now  entered 
rhe  bay,  where  the  Turkish-Egyptiun  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 
Tlie  tirsi  shuts  were  fired  from  the  Turkish  side,  and  killed  two  Englisii- 
nieii.     This  was  the  signal  for  a  deadly  contest,  in  which  Codriii^iou 
ntaily  destroyed  the  Turkish-Egyptian  armada  of  one  hundred  and  tei 
eliijib.    Some  were  burned,  others  driven  on  shore,  and  the  rest  disahle(j 
Eiiuged  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  tlie  Porte  seized  all  the  ships  of  the 
Fiaiiks  ill  Consluntiiiople,  detained  them  for  some  time,  and  stopped  all 
CDiniiiuiiication  with  the  allied  powers,  till  iiideinnilication  should  be  made 
for  tiie  destruction  of  the  fleet.     At  the  same  time  it  prepared  for  war; 
and  the  several  ambassadors  left  Constantinople.     Upon  this  the  Porte 
allt^uli'd  to  adopt  conciliaiory  measures ;  liut  it  was  evident  tliey  were  in- 
siiiceie;  for  from  all  parts  of  the  kmgdiiin  the  ayans  were  now  called  to 
Ctiiibtantinople,  and  discussed  with  the  Porte  the  preparations  for  war; 
ami  all  the  iMoslems,  from  the  age  of  nineteen  to  fifty,  were  called  on  to 
a.m.     In  the  meantime,  the  president  of  the  Greeks,  Capo  d'lstrias,  es- 
talilislied  a  liigli  national  council  at  Napoli  di  Komania :    took  measures 
fur  jiistiiniiiig  a  iiatioiiul  bunk;   and  put  the  military  on  a  new  footing 
The  atleinpts  at  pacification  were  fruitless,  because  the  Porle  rijecled 
evtiry  proposal,  and  ill  Britain  the  baiile  of  Navarino  was  looked  on  as  ai, 
"uiiimvard  event."     In  this  state  of  indecision  and  uneertaiiity,  Ihrahaiu 
took  tlie  opportunity  of  sending  a  number  of  Greek  captives  as  slaves  to 
E^)|)l.     Ill  the  meantime,  the  Prencli  cabinet,  in  concurrence  with  the 
linusli,  to  cany  into  execution  the  treaty  of  London,  sent  a  body  of  troops 
tu  the  Morea,  while  Admiral  Codrin^ton  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  vice- 
roy of  Kgypt,  at  Alexandria  (August  (i),  the.  terms  of  which  were  il.at 
Iliraliiiu  I'arha  should  evacuate  the  Morea  with  his  troops,  and  set  at  lib- 
erty Ins  Greek  prisoners.     Those  Greeks  who  h.id  lieen  carried  Into  slavery 
ill  K^ypt,  were  to  be  I'recd  or  ransomed:  one  thousand  twohnndred  iiiiii, 
hu\u'\er,  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  to  garrison  the  fortresses  in  ilie 
Morea.    To  force  Ibrahim  to  comply  with  these  terms,  the  Kiciich  mn- 
cnil  Mnisoii  arrived,  on  the  '2M\  of  Uie  following  August,  with  one  hniidrfd 
aiiJ  m'ty-four  transport  ships  in  the  bay  of  (-oron.     After  an  aiiii(rabl(!  iie- 
goiiiiioii,  Ibrahim  left  Navarino,  and  sailed  (Ui'iid)er  4)  with  ahoni  twen- 
ty-one thousand  men,  whom  he  carried  with  the  wreck  of  tlio  IUm'I  lo  Al- 
exaii'lria;  but  he  left  garrisons  in  the  .Missenian  fortresses,  amoiiniino  lo 
Iwtiily.five  thousand  men.     Maison  occupied  the  town  of  N.ivaiiiio  vvitli- 
uui  o,i|iosui>in ;  and  after  a  mine  thow  of  ii'sislance  oi|  the  part  of  those 
who  Ik  :I<1  the  citadels  of  Modon,  Coron,  and  Patras,  the  flags  of  ilu;  allnd 
putvi'is  floated  on  their  walls. 

Noiliiiiti  hostile  was  umlertakei)  against  the  Turks  by  llie  French  out 
of  the  Morea,  because  the  sultan  would  in  that  case  have  ileilared  war 
a^'anist  Prance;  and  Hiitain  and  Prance  carefully  avoided  such  a  resiih, 
that  llicy  might  he  able  lo  mediate  helween  the  Porle  ami  Russia.  'l"o 
deifiid  llie  Morea,  however,  frimi  new  iiivasMins  frmn  the  Turks,  the  Ihree 
[lowers agieed  lo  send  a  manift'sto  lo  the  Porte  to  tins  elfect  ;  '  Thai  iliey 
Klioiild  |iluce  the  .Moreu  and  Ihu  (^yelaUes  under  their  proteetioii  till  ilie 
tinii'  vvlien  a  definite  arrangeiiicut  should  deride  the  fate  of  tlo'  piovinees 
which  ihe  allies  had  taken  possession  of,  and  that  tliey  shoo!  i  loiisiJer 
llu'  ertraiice  of  any  military  lorct;  into  tins  country  as  an  .itiack  upon 
thi'iiU'ii'lves.  Tliey  required  the  Porte  to  eoine  to  an  explaiiatnm  wiia 
Ulfiii  concerning  the  final  paiifie.ition  of  Greece." 

The  Gieeks,  m  ilu-  ineaiitinie,  conliiiued  hosiiliiies;  and  ilie  Turks  re- 
luud  not  III  reialiaiiiig  With  biiier  vengeance  on  all  wliucaixe  witlini  ih'-it 
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power ;  nor  would  Mahmoud  recall  the  edict  of  extermination  which  no 
had  pronounced  when  he  commanded  Dram  Ali,  a  few  years  bufori',  to 
bring  him  the  ashes  of  Peloponnesus.  Ibrahim  had  wantonly  hurni'd  (iovvn 
the  olive  groves  as  far  as  his  Arabians  spread,  and  the  Greeks  were  Nuiik 
in  the  deepest  misery. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  allied  powers  were  wholly  unnili'.ilful 
of  the  great  object  they  had  undertaken;  but  many  serious  obstiiclt'ti  tend- 
ing to  delay  its  accomplishment  presented  themselves  at  every  tilep  of  tint 
negotiation.  The  basis  of  a  settlement  was,  however,  at  length  iigrccil 
upon,  the  principal  points  of  which  may  he  thus  briefly  staled  ;— 'I'Iki 
Greeks,  to  pay  to  the  Porte  an  annual  tribute ;  a  joint  coinmusjon  of 
Turks  and  Greeks  to  determine  the  indemnification  of  the  Turktt  for  tin- 
loss  of  property  in  Greece;  Greece  to  enjoy  a  qualified  indepondciKu', 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte ;  the  government  to  be  under  an  hf^rt'il- 
itary  Christian  prince,  not  of  the  family  of  either  of  the  allied  sovcrmanNi 
at  every  succession  of  the  hereditary  prince,  an  additional  year's  irllnilij 
to  be  paid ;  mutual  amnesty  to  be  required  ;  and  all  Greeks  to  he  allowiui 
a  year  to  sell  their  property  and  leave  the  Turkish  territories. 

The  situation  of  Capo  d'Istrias,  the  presirlent,  was  all  this  tiinn  niont 
embarrassing.  He  was  without  means,  in  a  land  torn  by  discord ;  yt<i  Jim 
attention  had  been  zealously  directed  towards  the  maintonanco  of  urilci, 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  the  formation  of  a  regular  i<rniy ;  l||ti  ch^ 
tablishment  of  courts  of  justice,  and  schools  of  mutual  in>  riiction ,  of 
means  for  collecting  the  revenue,  and  providing  for  the  subHit,  encit  of  iln, 
wretched  remnants  of  the  population.  He  called  together  the  fourili  iifi 
tional  assembly,  at  Argos,  and  in  a  long  address  {.luly  2.1,  IH'JO),  gave  nil 
account  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  his  measuns,  pariiciirirly  lU- 
reeling  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  organization  of  the  forciig 
and  the  revenue. 

The  conferences  between  the  ministers  of  the  three  powers,  at  liOiidoii, 
had  now  for  their  object  to  select  a  prince  to  wear  the  crown  of  (iicicii, 
It  was  first  ofl"ered  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxo  Cobiirg,  Febriiiiry  .1,  jN.K), 
and  was  accepted  by  him,  as  "sovereign  prince  of  (Jrcece,"  on  ilie  votli, 
On  further  consideration,  however,  he  resigned  the  honour;  allrilyiny  hd 
his  reasons — the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  ilnir 
dissatisfaction  at  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries.  He  fnrllicr  olmrin  i|, 
that  the  answer  of  the  president  of  Greece  to  his  appointniciit,  in  Iiin  JihIk. 
ment,  aimounced  a  forced  submission  »o  the  allied  powers,  and  cvi'ii  |||,|| 
fort  ed  submission  was  accompanied  hy  reservations  of  ihe  higlicHt  jiii. 
portance.  Much  dissatisfaction  w.is  shown  in  England,  and  viiriiiim  iiiii- 
lives  were  assigned  to  the  prince  for  his  refusal ;  but  it  is  pi'rliii|ii  iiiiiir. 
cessary  to  seek  for  any  other  motive  than  that  which  woiihl  fori'r'  ilmll  rm 
the  notice  of  any  man  of  correct  feedings  and  good  taste,  namely,  tlie  irk. 
someness  of  filling  a  regal  station,  with  the  consciousnesH  tliiit  Iiik  iiiiuiI- 
ling  subjects  regarded  liiin  as  an  intruder  and  a  tyrant.  After  llic  riNiK- 
nation  of  fiCopold,  several  priiici-s  wm'  proposed  as  <';iiMlidiiti'»t  for  llic 
throne;  and  at  length  Otho,  a  younger  son  of  ihe  kintjof  llavaria,  iii'n'|ii(il 
the  trust,  and  was  proclaimed  at  Naiiplia,  August  .'10,  Ih;).>.  Durmu  'li" 
discontents  and  jealousies  of  the  previous  year,  (Jounl  Clapo  d'Nlriii,  llic 
president,  was  nsitassinated. 

Such  havoc  had  the  ravages  of  war  made  in  (Jreece,  and  mo  nrccniiMrv 
was  repose  to  all  classes  of  its  inhaliilants,  that  the  first  yearN  of  (UUun 
reign  passed  away  in  a  comparatively  tranquil  manner;  altlioiiuli  tin-  nuI 
len  murmur  of  discontent  was  occasionally  heard  as,  one  by  one,  the  nfV' 
eral  state  appointments  were  filled  by  the  king's  (■eriiiaii  hiendN,  to  ilic 
exclusion  of  natives.  At  length,  in  September,  1H<,1,  the  people,  iiri(H 
by  distress  and  dissatisfaction,  rose  against  thi;  cuniilitiilerl  aiitlioritii'i«  uf 
the  kingdom,  and  accomplished  a  revolution  without  bloodshed  or  tiu- 
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leiice — without  endangering  the  personal  safety,  or  inflicting  any  humilia 
lion  on  the  king.  The  ministers  were  arrested  at  their  honses,  but  were 
liberated  in  a  few  hours.  The  populace  assembled  in  front  of  the  palace, 
uiiii  liemanded  a  constitution.  The  knig  assured  tiie  people  Ihat  he  would 
culli^ider  their  demand,  and  that  of  the  army,  after  consulting  with  his 
mniisters,  the  state  council,  and  foreign  ambassadors,  but  was  informed 
thill  the  ministers  were  no  longer  recognized,  and  that  the  council  of  state 
were  then  deliberating  on  the  best  course  to  pursue.  An  address  from 
tiiis  body  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  king,  in  which  the  instant 
dismissal  of  the  Bavarian  ministers  was  insisted  on,  and  a  list  of  those 
chosen  to  succeed  them  in  office  was  presented.  Wisely  foreseeing  the 
result  of  resisting  demands,  which  were  founded  in  Justice  and  reason,  his 
inajtsty  with  a  good  grace  acceded  to  them,  and  the  affair  teiminated 
iipparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  It  is,  however,  too  important 
1  idtaslrophe  in  the  history  of  Greece  to  be  dismissed  with  so  sJight  a 
uotiee;  we  shall  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  extract  from 
an  account  of  this  bloodless  revolution,  as  given  in  a  Greek  paper  of  the 
lulli  of  September,  1843: — 

"  A  wise  revolution,  iiiM'omplished  in  one  day,  amid  the  most  perfect 
o'diT,  without  a  single  oflfensive  cry  being  uttered,  even  against  the  Bava- 
rians, has  renewed  the  claims  of  Greece  to  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of 
iiaiiuns  and  their  governments.  Every  body  knows  the  unfortunate  situ- 
aliuii  Ml  wliicii  Greece  was  placed.  The  Greeks  had  exhausted  every 
Mil  aiis  in  their  power  to  induce  llie  government  to  adopt  a  truly  national 
pulley.  The  parliaments  of  France  and  England,  and  the  London  confer- 
eiiie,  had  vainly  acknowledged  the  many  grievances  of  the  Greek  people; 
llii>  govcrninent  obstinately  persevered  in  its  evil  course.  The  nation  had 
til)  otiicr  alternative  but  to  plunge  itself  into  the  abyss  opened  by  ten  years' 
ujiHtakcs  and  incapacity,  or  to  extricate  itself  therefrom  by  a  dangerous 
but  inevitable  effort.  Kor  some  time  llie  movement  was  in  progress  of 
pri'|)iiratioM  on  dilTerent  points  of  the  country,  that  it  might  be  etfected 
tvilhuiit  any  disorder.  The  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  government 
against  those  who  sought  to  eiiligliien  it,  the  extraordinary  dispositions 
a(l(i|il('d  within  the  last  few  days,  with  a  view  to  assail  the  liberty,  and  the 
very  lives  of  the  citizens  (a  military  tribune  had  been  established)  most 
Ji'viited  to  the  national  interests,  necessarily  tended  to  hasten  the  mani- 
fjijialion  ol  the  contemplated  movement. 

"Last  night,  at  two  o'clock,  a.  m.,  a  few  musket  shots,  fired  in  the  air, 
aniiiiiinced  the  ass*!inbling  of  the  people  ii<  different  quarters  of  Athens. 
Suoii  after,  tlic  inhabitants,  accompanied  by  the  entiri;  garrison,  marched 
toward  the  square  of  iIk!  palace,  crying,  '  The  constitutiun  for  ever !'  On 
ri'.icliiiig  the  place,  the  entire  garrison,  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry, 
drew  tip  und*r  the  windows  of  the  king,  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  the  peo- 
|ik',  having  stationed  themselves  in  the  rear,  all  in  one  voice  demanded  a 
cniisiitiition.  The  king  appea:  ed  at  a  low  window,  and  assured  the  people 
that  he  would  take  into  consiileration  their  demand  and  that  of  the  army 
aflrr  ronsulting  with  his  ministers,  the  council  of  stale,  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  foreign  powers.  But  tlie  eoinmainler,  M.  Calegri,  having 
Bti'|i|ii'd  forward,  made  known  to  his  majesty  that  the  ministry  was  no 
iiiiiiJi'r  rcrognizcd,  and  that  the  council  of  state  was  alrttaily  deliberating 
'III  lilt-  lii'st  course  to  bi^  ailopted  under  existing  circumstances.  A  de|iu- 
laiiiiii  of  the  council  shortly  after  waiti^d  on  tlie  king  with  the  documents 
iliiil  li.id  liceii  prepared  tin-  his  perusal.  Tlie  new  ministry  soon  afterward 
rr{i.iirr(l  to  the  palace,  where  liny  held  a  Umg  consultation  with  Ins  ma- 
jesty, who  shortly  appeared  in  the  lialcony,  surrounded  by  his  ministers 
iiMiJ  other  persoiianes,  and  w.is  received  with  acclamations  by  the  people. 
Tlie  iry  of '  Long  live  tlie  constitutional  king,'  resounded  togctiier  with 
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that  of  the  '  constitution  for  ever.*    The  new  ministers  entered  imniedi 
ately  on  the  discharge  of  their  functions." 

It  may  be  well  to  close  the  present  historio  sketch  with  a  few  remarks 
on  Greece  in  its  past  and  present  state.  The  novcrnnient  of  the  diffi-reiit 
states  of  ancient  Greece  was  purely  monarchical ;  it  subsequently  varied 
from  a  mixed  monarchy,  as  in  Sparta,  to  a  democracy,  as  at  Athens.  In 
most  states  there  was  a  continued  struggle  between  an  oligarchical  and 
popular  faction  :  and,  as  one  or  other  prevailed,  tiieir  adversaries  were 
exiled,  or  unrelentingly  put  to  death.  In  their  cultivation  of  literaiuro 
and  the  arts,  they  surpassed  all  nations.  The  poems  of  Homer  are  still 
unrivalled;  and  Hesiod  and  others,  maintained  the  reputation  which 
their  great  poet  had  won.  Dramatic  composition  was  invented  by  Thes- 
pis,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  iEschines,  Sophocles,  Kuripide.s,  and 
Aristophanes.  History  was  cultivated  with  success  by  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  and  Xenophon  ;  subsequently  by  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Siculiis, 
Arrian,  and  Plutarch.  In  oratory  also  the  Greeks  excelled  :  there  is,  in- 
deed, no  name  in  history  more  honoured  for  commanding  eloquence  thiin 
that  of  Demosthenes.  Philosophy  was  also  prosecuted  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  there  were  several  eminent  teachers  cotemporary  with  Solon. 
Pythagoras,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  came  next ;  hut 
it  flourished  most  after  the  lime  of  Socrates,  e.  c'  400,  who  introduced  a 
pure  system  of  morality,  with  a  correct  mode  of  reasoning,  into  Greece. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Xenophon,  who  were  termed  academics,  succeeded 
him;  and  other  schools  were  also  set  up;  as  the  skeptics,  by  Pyrrho; 
the  stoics,  by  Zeno;  the  cynics,  by  Aristippus ;  and  the  epicureans,  hy 
Epicurus:  the  object  of  all  these  schools  being  to  disitover  what  was  the 
chief  aim  of  human  existence.  The  mathematical  sciences  were  also 
objects  of  early  attention  in  Greece;  and  were  pursued  by  many  of  their 
teachers,  in  conjunction  with  those  which  were  purely  philosophicHl.  In 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  also,  the  Greeks  gave  proof  of  ihe 
highest  excellence;  the  finest  statues  in  the  world  are  of  Greek  execuiion; 
and  the  styles  of  architecture,  distinguished  as  Doric,  Ionic,  and  ('orinth- 
Ian,  are  those  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  most  splendid  public  edi- 
fices. With  some  few  exceptions  the  Greeks  were  a  people  of  lively 
temperaments,  fertile  imagination,  social  habits,  and  elegant  taste :  but 
they  were  fickle  and  vindictive,  caring  little  for  principle,  and  even  incul- 
cating a  crafty  and  overreaching  policy.  They  ever  showed  an  extreme 
proneness  to  civil  discord,  and  through  their  own  dissensions  and  treach- 
ery they  first  fell  a  prey  to  Maccdon,  and  afterward  to  Rome. 

The  modern  Greeks  are  thus  described  : — "  There  is  a  pretty  marked 
distinction  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  (>reece— 
Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands.  I'lie  in- 
habitants of  northern  Greece  have  retained  a  chivalrous  and  warlike  spirit, 
with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode  of  life  which  strongly  remimi  us 
of  the  pictures  of  the  heroic  age.  The  soil  here  is  generally  cultivated  hy 
Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  Wallachians.  In  eastern  (Greece,  Pariiassiis, 
with  its  ancient  bulwarks,  is  the  only  place  where  the  Hellenic  race  lias 
maintained  itself;  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  western  Greece  there  are 
also  some  remnants  of  the  Hellenic  stock.  In  these  parts  the  lan<>iiagc 
is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  elsewhere.  The  population  of  the  I'elo- 
ponnesus  consists  nearly  of  the  saii.e  races  as  that  of  noriherii  Greece, 
but  the  Peloponncsians  are  more  ignorant  and  less  honest  than  Ihe  iiiliiib- 
itants  of  Hellas.  The  .Albanians  occupy  Argolia  and  a  partof  the  Hiicienl 
Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  who  all  speak  (Jreek,  there 
are  considerable  social  differences.  The  population  of  the  towns  is  of  a 
mixed  character,  as  in  northern  Greece,  where  there  is  an  active  mid  in- 
tellii;(;nt  body  of  proprietors,  men^haiiis,  and  arli.sans  in  the  towns,  and 
among  them  some  of  Greek  stock.    The  Maiiioles  form  a  separate  ciasii 
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Ot  the  population  :  Ihey  are  generally  called  Maniotes  from  the  name  of 
one  of  their  districts  ;  but  their  true  name,  which  they  have  never  lost,  is 
Spartans.    Tliey  oc<upy  the  lofty  and  sterile   mountains  between  the 
gulfs  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  the  representatives  of  a  race  driven  from 
the  sunny  valley  of  the  Kurotas  to  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  tracts  of 
Taygetos,  though  the  plains  which  are  spread  out  below  them  are  no 
longer  held  by  a  conqueror,  and  the  fertile  lands  lie  uncultivated  for  the 
want  of  labourers.     In  the  islands,  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  Alba- 
nians and  Greeks.    The  Albanians  of  Hydra  and  Spozzia  have  long  been 
known  as  active  traders  and  excellent  mariners.     The  Hydriotes  made 
great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  independence  in  the  late  war;  the  Spez- 
ziutes,  more  prudent  and  calculating,  increased  their  wealth  and  their 
merchant  navy.    The  island  of  Syra,  which  has  long  been   the  cen- 
tre of  an  active  commerce,  now  contains  the  remnant  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ipsara  and  Chios.    The  Ipsariots  are  an  active  and  handsome 
race,  and  skilful  seamen  j  the  Chiots,  following  the  habits  of  their  ances- 
tors, are  fond  of  staying  at  home  and  attending  to  their  shops  and  mer- 
canlile  speculations ;  they  amass  wealth,  but  they  employ  it  in  founding 
ostablishments  of  public  utility,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children.    In 
Tinos,  the  peasants,  who  are  also  the  proprietors,  cultivate  the  vine  and 
the  fig  even  amid  the  most  barren  rocks;  in  Syra,  Santorin.andat  Nnxos, 
they  are  the  tenants  of  a  miserable  race  of  nobility,  whose  origin  is  traced 
to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  who  still  retain  the  Latin  creed  of  their 
ancestors.     Besides  these,  there  are  various  bodies  of  Suliotes,  of  people 
from  the  heights  of  Olympus,  Candiotes,  many  Greek  families  from  Asia 
Minor,  Fanariotes,  and  others,  who  have  timigrated,  or  been  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances, within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom.    The  Ipsariots  are 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  least  intermixture  of  foreign  blood. 
They  have  the  fine  and  characteristic  Greek  physiognomy,  as  preserved 
in  the  marbles  of  Phidias  and  other  ancient  sculptors ;  tliey  are  ingenious, 
loquacious,  lively  to  excess,  active,  enterprising,  vapouring,  and  disputa- 
tious.   The  modern  Greeks  are  generally  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
and  well  shaped  ;  they  have  the  face  ovnl,  features  regular  and  expressive, 
eyes  large,  dark,  and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and 
complexions  olive-coloured." 
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The  Turks  are  of  Tartarian  or  Scythian  extraction  ;  and  this  appelld- 
tion  was  first  given  them  in  the  middle  ages  as  n  proper  name  ;  it  being  a 
general  title  of  honour  to  all  the  nations  comprehended  under  tlin  twf/ 
principal  branches  of  Tartar  and  Mongol,  who  therefore  never  use  it  ad  ,\ 
proper  name  of  any  particular  nation.  The  Scythian,  or  Tart  i;  Ian 
nation,  to  which  the  name  of  Turks  has  been  peculiarly  given,  dwelt 
Detwixt  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  hecnme  first  known  in  the  seventh 
century,  when  Heracliiis,  emperor  of  the  East,  took  them  into  his  service  , 
in  which  they  so  distinguisiied  themselves,  by  their  fidelity  and  bravery  in 
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the  conquest  of  Persia,  that  the  Arabiim  and  Saracen  ealipLs  lind  not  only 
select  bodies  of  them  for  guards,  but  their  armies  were  composed  of  ilicni. 
Thus  gradually  getting  the  power  into  their  hands,  they  set  up  or  de- 
throned caliphs  at  pleasure.  Ky  this  strict  union  of  the  Turks  with  ihe 
Saracens  or  Arabs,  the  former  were  brought  to  embrace  the  Malioiiiclan 
religion,  so  that  they  are  now  become  intermixed,  and  have  jointly  cnlarycil 
their  conquests  ;  but  as  the  Turks  became  superior  to  the  Saracens,  tliey 
Subdued  them. 

The  following  account  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Ottoman  em 
pire.  (ienghiskhan  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  issued  out  of  Great  Tartary 
and  made  himself  master  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  even  of  all  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  Incited  by  his  example  and  suc- 
cess, Shah  Solyman,  prince  of  the  town  of  Nera,  on  th';  Caspian  Sea,  in 
the  year  1214,  passed  Mount  Caucasus  with  fifty  thousand  men,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  borders  of  Syria  ;  and  though  his  career  was  stopped 
there  by  Genghis-khan,  yet  in  the  year  1219  he  penetrated  a  second  time 
into  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Othman,  his  grandson,  made 
himself  master  of  several  countries  and  places  in  Lesser  Asia,  belonging 
to  the  (trecian  empire ;  and  having,  in  the  year  1300,  at  tlie  city  of 
Canndiifer,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Othmans,  called  his  peo- 
ple after  his  own  name.  This  prince,  among  many  other  towns,  took,  m 
the  year  1326,  Prusa,  iuBithynia,  now  calh'd  Bursa,  which  Orchan,  his  son 
and  successor,  made  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Orchan  sent  Solyman  and 
Amurath,  his  two  sons,  on  an  expedition  into  Europe ;  the  former  of 
whon)  reduced  the  city  of  Callipt)lis,  and  the  latter  took  Tyrilos.  Aniii- 
rath  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government,  in  1.360;  took  Ancjra, 
Adrianople,  and  Philipopolis ;  and,  in  1362,  overran  Servia,  and  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Albania. 

Bajiizet,  his  son  and  successor,  was  very  successful  both  in  Kurope  and 
Asia,  defeating  the  Christians  near  Nicopolis  ;  but,  in  1401,  he  was  roii'.cd 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane.  His  sons  disagreed;  but  Mahomii  (. 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty, and  his  son  Amurath  II.  distinguished  himself 
by  several  important  enterprises,  and  particularly  in  the  year  1444  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Hungarians  near  Varna.  The  Byzantine  empire 
was  already  cutoff  from  the  west,  when  Mahomet  II.,  the  son  of  Amu- 
rath and  his  successor,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  completed  the  work  ol 
conquest.  It  is  said,  that  the  reading  of  ancient  historians  had  inspired 
him  with  the  ambition  of  equalling  Alexander.  He  soon  attacked  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  taken  May  29,  1453;  and  the  last  Paleologus, 
Constanline  XI.,  buried  himself  under  llie  ruins  of  his  throne. 

Mahomet  now  built  the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  organized  the 
government  of  the  empire,  taking  for  his  model  Nusliirvan's  organizatiDu 
of  the  Persian  empire.  In  14.jfi,  he  subdued  the  Morea,  and  in  1461,  led 
Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebizond,  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  Pius  II. 
called  in  vain  upon  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  take  up  arms. 

Mahomet  conquered  the  remainder  of  Bosnia  in  1470,  and  Epiriis  in 
1465,  after  the  death  of  Scanderbeg.  He  took  Negropoiit  and  Leiniios 
from  the  Venetians,  Caffa  from  the  Genoese,  and,  in  1473,  obliged  ilic 
khan  of  the  ('rim  Tartars,  of  the  family  of  (Jenghis-kluin,  to  do  Ipin  hom- 
age. In  1480,  he  had  already  conquered  Oiraiito,  in  the  kingdom  ii( 
Naples,  wlnm  he  died,  in  Ihe  midst  of  great  projects  against  Home  and 
Persia.  His  grandson,  Selim  I.,  who  had  dethroned  and  nmrdereil  liis 
fatluT,  drove  back  the  Persian  power  to  the  Kuphrates  and  the  Tiyris. 
He  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  and  coiKjuered.  in  1517,  K!>ypt,  Syria,  and 
Pajcbtine.  During  fifty  years,  the  arms  of  the  Oitoinans,  by  s»!a  ami  liy 
land,  were  the  terror  of  Knrope  and  of  Asia,  especially  under  Solyman  II. 
the  Magnificent,  also  called  the  Lawgiver,  who  reigned  between  V'') I 't  and 
1666.     In  1022,  he  took  Rhodes  from   the  knights  of  St.  Jolni,  iiini.  bj 
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Ilic  vi(l;iry  of  Mo  icz,  in  1526,  subdued  lialf  of  IIiiMjiary.  lie  cxiictu'd  ,\ 
Iril  till'  from  Mold:iviii,  and  was  successful  ajjairisi  Um  IV'rsiaiis  in  Asia,  so 
as  !•>  make  Bai^dad,  Mesopotamia,  and  Georgia  sniiject  to  him.  lie  was 
already  threatening  to  overrun  Germany,  and  to  plant  the  standard  of 
Maliiiinet  in  the  west,  when  he  was  ch(M;ked  hefore  the  walls  of  Vieima, 
ill  ir)-'!!.  But  as  Hungary  had  plar-ed  its  king,  John  Zapolya,  imder  Iho 
powerful  protection  tif  the  padishah,  and  the  successful  corsair  Barharossa 
was  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  conquered  Northern  Africa,  and 
laid  waste  Minorca,  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Corfu,  the  sultan  Solyinaii  might 
have toiiquered  Europe,  had  he  known  how  to  give  firmness  and  consis- 
tency to  his  plans.  He  was  resisted  at  sea  by  tlie  Venetians,  and  the 
Gtiioese  Andrew  Doria,  by  the  grand-master  Lavaletto  in  Malta,  and  by 
Zrmy,  under  the  walls  of  Zigeth. 

Twelve  sultans,  all  of  them  brave  and  warlike,  and  most  of  them  con- 
tlniiiillj'  victorious,  had  now,  during  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
rais(!il  the  power  of  the  cnisccjiit ;  but  the  internal  strength  of  the  state 
was  yet  undevelped.  Solymaii,  indeed,  by  his  laws,  completed  the  or- 
ganization begun  by  Mohammed  II.,  and  in  1538  united  the  priestly 
d  gnily  of  the  caliphate  to  tlic  Ottoman  porte;  but  he  could  not  incorpo- 
raie  into  a  whole  the  conquered  nations.  He  also  imprisoned  his  suc- 
cfissiir  in  the  seraglio. 

I'rom  this  time,  the  race  of  Osman  degenerated,  and  the  power  of  the 
porte  declined.  From  Solyn..  n's  death,  in  155C,  to  our  own  time,  most 
of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  havv- ascended  the  throne  from  a  prison,  aiid 
lived  ill  the  seraglio  until,  as  it  not  unfrequently  hapjieiied,  they  again 
excli'inged  a  throne  for  a  prison.  Several  grand  viziers  have,  at  different 
periiids,  alone  upheld  the  fallen  stale,  wliile  the  nation  (continued  to  sink 
deeper  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  slavery  ;  and  pachas,  more  rapa- 
cious and  more  arbitrary  than  the  sultan  and  his  divan,  ruled  in  the  pro- 
viiictts.  In  its  foreign  relations,  the  porte  was  tlu;  sport  of  Kiiio()eaii 
politicians,  and  more  than  once  was  embroiled  by  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles III  a  war  with  Austria  and  Russia.  While  all  Kurope  was  making 
progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war,  the  Ottoman  nation  and  g  jvern- 
iiu'iit  reiiiaiiit^d  ina<'tive  and  stationary.  Blindly  attached  to  their  doc- 
trim:,  of  absolute  fate,  uud  elated  by  their  former  military  glory,  the 
Turks  looked  upon  forergntjrs  with  contempt,  as  infidels.  Without  any 
settled  plan,  but  incited  by  hatred  and  a  thirst  for  conquest,  they  carried 
on  ilie  war  with  Persia,  Venice,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  The  revolts  of 
the  j  uiizarics  and  of  the  governors  became  ilangerous.  The  suspicions  of 
the  despot,  however,  were  generally  quieted  with  the  dagger  and  the  bow- 
string; and  the  ablest  men  of  the  divan  were  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of 
the  soldiery  and  of  the  ulema.  The  successor  to  the  throne  frequenily 
put  to  death  all  his  brothers  ;  and  tii^  people  looked  with  indifference  upon 
the  iiinrder  of  a  hated  sultan,  or  the  deposition  of  a  weak  one. 

Mustapha  I.  was  twice  dethroned;  Osman  II.  and  Ibrahim  were 
strangled,  the  former  in  IfiSv!,  the  latter  in  lfi-48.  Selim  II.,  indeed,  con- 
quered Cyprus  in  1571,  but  in  the  same  year,  Don  .lohii  of  Austria  defeated 
tlie  Turkish  (leet  at  Lepanto.  A  century  after,  under  Mahomet  IV.,  in 
IfifiO,  f.'aiidia  was  taken,  after  a  resistance  of  thirteen  years;  and  the 
\izii'rKara  Mustapha  gave  to  the  Hungarians,  who  had  been  ojipressed 
by  .\nstria,  their  general.  Count  Tekeli,  for  a  king,  in  l(i8-5  ;  but,  the  very 
next  year,  he  was  driven  back  from  Vienna,  which  he  had  besieged,  and, 
after  the  defeat  at  Mohaez,  in  1087.  the  Ottomans  lost  most  of  the  strong 
places  in  llmigary.  The  exasperated  people  threw  their  sultan  into  pri- 
son; hut,  .11  a  short  time,  the  grand  vizier,  Kiiiprill  Mustapha,  restored 
order  and  (!oiirage,  and  recalled  victory  to  the  Turkish  banners;  hiii  ho 
WHS  slain  in  the  battle  against  the  Germans  near  .Salankemeii,  in  1II9I. 
At  last,  the  sultan  Mustapha  II.  himself  took  the  field ;  but  lie  was  opposed 
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by  the  hero  Eugene,  the  conqueror  i»t  Zonlliii,  in  1C97;  and,  on  the  Do.r, 
Peter  the  Great  conquered  Azoph.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  by  tlie 
treaty  of  Curlowiiz,  in  ICDO,  to  renounce  his  chmns  upon  Transylvania 
and  the  eouniry  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tbcias,  to  give  up  the 
Morea  to  the  Venetians,  to  restore  I'odolni  and  the  Ukraine  to  Poland, 
and  to  leave  Azoph  to  the  Russians. 

Thus  commenced  the  fall  of  the  Oltcunan  power.  A  revolt  of  the  jani- 
laries,  who,  abandoning  their  ancient  rigid  discipline,  wished  to  carry  on 
commerce,  and  live  in  houses,  obli^rf'd  ilie  sultan  to  abdicate.  His  sue 
cesser,  the  imbecile  and  voluptuous  Aebniel  III,,  saw  with  indifference 
the  troubles  in  Hungary,  the  war  (tf  the  Spanish  suiicession,  and  the 
great  northern  war.  Charles  XII.,  whom  he  protected  alter  his  defeat  at 
Pultowa,  finally  succeeded  in  involving  him  in  a  war  with  Peter;  but  the 
czar,  although  surrounded  with  Ins  whole  army,  easily  obtained  the  peace 
of  the  Prulh,  by  the  surrender  of  Azoph,  in  1711.  In  171,5,  the  grand 
vizier  attacked  Venice,  and  took  the  Mon.'a;  but  Austria  assisted  ihe 
republic,  and  Eugene's  victories  at  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade  in  1717, 
obliged  the  porte  to  give  up,  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowiiz,  in  171?,  Te- 
meswar,  Belgrade,  with  a  part  of  .Serviu  and  VVallachia,  but  still  it  re- 
tained the  Morea.  Equally  unsuccessful  were  Achmel's  arms  in  Persia; 
in  consL'quencfc  of  which  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  in  2730.  In  1730,  the  Russian  general  Mijnmicli  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  Ottomans;  but  Austria,  the  ally  of  Russia,  was  not 
successful,  and  the  French  ambassador  in  (Joustaiitinople  effected  the 
treaty  of  Belgrade,  by  which  the  porte  regained  Belgrade,  with  Servia  and 
Wallachia. 

Catherine,  empress  of  Russia,  soon  after  her  elevation,  began  to  make 
it  a  favourite  object  in  her  plan  of  politics  to  gain  a  dictatorial  ascendency 
over  the  king  and  diet  of  Poland.  This  she  effi^cled  partly  by  the  iiitri- 
gfues  and  persuasive  bribes  of  her  inini?iler  at  the  court  of  Warsaw,  and 
partly  by  marching  a  powerful  army  into  that  kingdom:  but  as  soon  as 
this  hostile  step  was  taken,  the  porte  took  the  alarm,  atid  stimulated  by 
jealousy  of  its  northern  rival,  resolved  to  support  the  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Poles.  These  resolutions  being  formed  in  the  divan  of 
Constantinople,  M.  Ohreskow,  the  Russuin  resident  there,  was,  according 
to  the  constant  practice  of  the  Turks  mi  such  occasions,  cominilted  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  (October  !i,  nw.)  War  was 
declared  against  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  iiiost  vigorous  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  collect  the  whole  force  of  the  empire.  The  court  of 
Russia  wasf.tr  from  seeking  a  rupture  with  the  porte,  biing  fully  employed 
in  important  objects  nearer  home  ;  but  being  iinahl'  to  prevent  a  war, 
two  armies,  amounting  togj-iher  to  one  liundreil  and  tifly  thousand  men, 
were  formed,  at  the  head  n(  the  largest  of  which  Princt!  Oallitziii  crossed 
the  Dniester,  and  entered  Moldavia,  with  a  view  of  becoming  master  of 
Clioczin;  but  the  prudent  measures  taken  by  the  Turkish  vizier  frustrated 
alt  bis  attempts,  and  obliged  him  to  repass  the  river.  The  impatience  of 
the  Turks  to  pursue  tliesn  advantages,  iind  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war 
into  Podolia,  excited  a  general  disgust  at  the  cautious  and  eircuinspeet 
conduct  of  the^r  leader;  in  coiisi'i|uence  of  which  he  was  removed,  and 
Muldovani  Ali  Pacha,  a  man  precipitate  and  incaiitiotis,  appointed  in  his 
stead;  who,  by  repeated  atlem[)ts  to  cr()H>  the  Dneistitr  in  sight  of  the 
Russian  army,  lost  in  the  short  sjiace  of  a  fortnight  twenty-four  thonsir.J 
of  his  best  troops  ;  whndi  spreail  hucIi  general  discontent  ibroiiiili  liie 
army,  llut,  renouncing  all  subordinatioM.  the  troops  riftreated  tuinultu- 
ously  towards  the  Danube,  and  no  less  than  forty  thousand  men  are  said 
to  have  abandoned  tht;  stamiard  of  M.thnmet  in  this  precipitati'  lliglil. 
Tile  Turkish  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  U  allaidiia  were  overrun  by  the 
Russians,  and  must  of  the  places  of  airenglli  became  easy  preys  to  tai' 
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Kimiiieror.  The  campaign  which  opened  so  auspiciously  for  the  Oltoniaii!.. 
tiy  the  rashness  and  fully  of  their  general  ended  in  their  disgrace  ami 
ruin.     The  vizier  was  degraded  and  banished. 

The  czarina,  who  almost  from  the  commencement  of  her  reign  had 
endeavoured  to  establish  an  efficient  naval  force,  which,  under  the  super 
intendence  of  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  had  been   successfully  effected,  now 
caused  a  large  fleet  of  Russian  men-of-war, commanded  by  Count  Orlow, 
to  proceed  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  annoy  the  Turks  on 
their  extensive  coasts  in  the  Levant.    The  unskilfulness  of  the  Russians 
in  maritime  aff"airs  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  their  fleet;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  1770,  that  it  arrived  at   the  scene  of  action,  al- 
though many  experienced   British  officers  were  volunteers  in  the  expedi- 
tion.   The  Turks,  to  whom  the  sea  has  ever  proved  a  fatal  element,  for 
some  time  had  no  force  capable  of  opposing  the  enemy,  so  that  the  Morea 
was  exposed  to  their  ravages,  and  several  places  of  strength  were  taken; 
the  Greek  inhabitants  everywhere  joyfully  received  the  invaders;  but  at 
length  an  army  of  Albanians  being  collected,  they  drove  the  Russians  to 
their  ships,  and  having  recovered  the  whole  country,  chastised  the  revolt 
0.'  its  inhabitants  by  the  lawless  vengeance  o(  a  licentious  soldiery.    The 
Russians,  now  driven  from  the  Morea,  had  advanced  in  full  force  into  the 
Egeaii  sea,  and,  passing  the  straits  which  divide  the  island  of  Scio  from 
the  coast  of  Natolia,  were  met  by  a  Turkish  fleet  of  superior  force.    A 
furious  engagement  ensued  on  the  5lh  of  July,  in  which  the  Russian  ad- 
miral Spiritof  encountered  the  capitan  pacha,  in  the  Sultana  of  ninety 
guns,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm.    The  two  ships  running  close   together, 
grappled  each  other.    The  Russians,  by  throwing  hand  grenades,  -set  the 
Biieiny's  ship  on  fire,  which  rapidly  spread,  and  soon  reached  the  Russian 
Bhip.    This   dreadful  spectacle  suspended  the  action  between  the    two 
fleets,  uniil  both  ships  blew  up.    Only  twenty-four  Rnssjuns  were  sa  ed, 
among  whom  were  the  admiral,  his  son,  and  Coniu   riiew.iore  Orlow  ;  the 
ship  carried  ninety  brass  guns,  and  had  on  boar     .  chest  containing  500,000 
rubles  (c£l  12,500  sterling.) 

Although  each  fleet  was  equally  affectci  by  this  event,  yet  it  infused  a 
panic  among  the  Turks,  which  the  Russians  dil  not  partake  of.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  day  the  Turks  maintaiiie'ii  the  action  ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  the  capitan  pacha,  coiirary  to  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
gave  orders  for  each  ship  to  cut  its  caWt's,  and  run  into  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  Natolia,  near  a  small  town  anciently  called  Cyssus,  but  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Chisme.  Hossein  Bey,  who  had  raised  himself  by  his  talents 
for  war  to  be  second  in  command,  saved  his  ship  by  bravely  forcing  his 
way  through  the  enemy's  fleet.  Here  the  Russian  fleet  soon  after  blocked 
them  up,  and  began  a  furious  cannonade  ;  which  being  found  ineffectual, 
afireshipwassent  inat  midnight,  on  the  7th  of  .hily,  which,  by  the  intrepid 
behaviour  of  Lieutenant  Dug:dale,  grappled  a  Turkish  man-of-war,  aud 
iiie  wliici  ?.*  that  moment  being  very  high,  the  whole  Ottoman  fleet  was 
consumed,  except  one  iiiHii-«ir-wir  li'id  a  few  galleys  which  were  towed 
off  by  the  Russians.  The  Russians  next  incrninsr  entered  the  harbour 
and  bombarded  the  town  and  a  castle  that  protected  it;  auu  a  sh.it  hau- 
peniiig  to  blow  up  the  magazine,  both  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
Thus,  through  the  fatal  miscondu(!t  of  a  commander,  there  was  scarce  a 
vestige  left,  in  a  few  hours,  of  a  town,  a  castle,  and  a  fine  fleet,  which 
had  all  been  in  existence  the  day  before.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
ihiit  this  place  was  rendered  famous  by  a  great  victory  which  the  Ro- 
mans gained  there  over  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  in  the  year  before  Christ 
191. 

Tiie  Turkish  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  from  sixty  to 
ninety  guns,  besides  a  number  of  xebecs  and  galleys,  amouiiiiiig  in  the 
uliole  lo  near  thirty  sail.     The  Russians  had  only  ten  ships  of  the  line. 
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ami  five  frigates.  'I'ln'  Ti.ikisli  lltKabi'ing  iinnihiliited.it  niiglit  have  Dieii 
expected  lliat  the  lUisMan  lulniiral  would  have  .shaken  the  Ouuinan  I'lii- 
pire  to  its  very  foundations  :  that  it  would  have  put  it  to  the  (jiouf  how 
far  the  Dardanelles  were  effectual  for  the  defence  of  the  llc^llespont.  Hud 
he  proved  successful  against  those  celebrated  barriers,  Consiantinople 
itself,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  must  have  fallen  into  his  iiands.  It  seems  evi- 
dent the  views  of  Uussia  liid  not  extend  to  the  elfectin;,'  such  a  purpose; 
her  fleet,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  was  only  employed  in  making 
descents  on  the  Turkish  islands,  and  with  little  or  no  sui'cess.  In  that 
space  of  time  tlie  great  Russian  army  having  passed  the  Danube,  fmind 
its  progress  in  Uulgaria  stopped  by  the  range  of  mountains  wh;ch  iiiti  r- 
seets  that  country,  whilst  it  was  continually  harassed  by  detachments 
from  the  Turkish  camp.  The  expenses  of  the  war  wer(^  s<'verely  fell  by 
each  empire,  anil  although  that  of  Russia  had  gained  the  asceiidaiicy,  no 
beneficial  eonseqiieiices  had  been  realized.  In  this  slate  of  affairs,  tiie 
grand  seignor  Mustapha  III.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  died  January  01, 
1774,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his  reign ;  In, 
appointed  Ins  brother  Abdulhamet  to  succeed  him  in  tlie  throne.  'Ilic 
war  wa.s  lontinued  with  spirit;  but  a  large  Turkish  army,  ('ominaiidi d  jjy 
the  reis  effendi,  being  most  disgracefully  defi  ated  by  (iciieral  Kainciiski, 
the  (lorte,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  war,  was  coin|)elled  to  receive 
terms  from  the  coiiiincror.  A  peace  was  signed  on  the  iilsi  of  Jnlj,  1771, 
at  Kainardgiac,  to  ratify  which  the  mufti  issued  his  fetfa,  or  oriliiiancc,  in 
which,  to  the  great  degradation  of  the  Ottmnan  pride,  it  was  said,  iliit, 
"  seeing  our  troops  will  no  longer  fight  the  Russians,  it  is  necessary  to  coii- 
cluiic  a  peace." 

I'Uv.  treaty  of  peace  cmisisted  of  twenly-einht  articles,  by  whlcli, 
among  other  advantages,  the  linssians  obtaineii  a  free  navii;ai ion  in  all 
the  Turkish  seas,  together  with  the  jiassage  ibroiigh  the  Dardanelles. 
Russian  consuls  were  likewise  to  reside  in  the  Turkish  si'. i  ports.  .\1- 
though  peace  was  u|)on  tlii'se  conditions  restored,  yet  it  soon  In  came 
apparent  that  the  latent  anibition  of  Catharine  caused  her  to  medil.iii  ilic 
utter  .>■'  .Iiversioii  of  the  'I'nrkish  ein|)ire,  and  to  indulge  in  the  linju  thai 
she  herself  should  effect  it.  To  iiriiig  forward  this  grand  di  si^ii  siic 
made  a  progress  from  Moscow  to  lUi:  Crime.i,  with  all  the  pagi  .nilry  of 
imperial  state.  Whilst  on  this  joiirnej  she  received  a  visit  fniin  the  iiii- 
peror  of  (Jerinany,  Joseph  II.,  and,  as  ilif."  visits  of  potcniaies  are  gener- 
ally fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  worhl,  there  was  good  ground  to  sii(i|iiise 
that  tins  was  porlcntons  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  had  for  its  chiel  i>h- 
jeets  to  Kettle  thi'  mode  of  attacking  it,  and  how  it  should  be  divided  win  ii 
coiiipiered.  The  porle  took  the  alarm,  and,  deterinined  not  to  wail  il.f 
maturation  of  its  enemy's  councils  and  force,  published  a  inanili  .^t«, 
dated  the  7lh  of  .Xiignsi,  17h7,  and  coiiiineneed  liostihties  against  ihcciii. 
press  of  Kussia.  The  emperor  of  fierniaiiy.sooii  after,  led  a  lormidalili' 
army  against  the  Turkish  faslm  sses  on  the  frontiers  of  llnngary.  nut 
doubting  lint  that  everything  woiilil  fail  before  liim  with  the  ra|M<liiv 
wliirh  ( 'a'sar  exulted  in  ;  but  Ins  progress  was  opjiosed,  and  Ins  incisun  s 
frustrated  by  the  surprising  valour  and  conduct  of  the  Turks.  The  »;ir 
Willi  liussia  was  cinetly  maritime,  anil  the  seat  of  it  th(!  Illack  sea;  Iml 
lure  neiiher  success  nor  glory  ac(  rued  to  \\w  Turkish  arms.  The  lins- 
sians beeaine  masti  rs  of  Uesakow,  and  in  every  coiitlici  at  sea  were  ilc- 
eisivcly  superior. 

Tins  uneipial  war  was  not  looked  upon  with  indifference  by  someotla  r  if 
the  great  powers  of  I'.uropc.  Tlie  siibjiigalioii  of  the  Turkish  em|iiic,  .mil 
the  vast  increase  of  jiower  which  Kiissia  would  aci|iiire  by  possi  ssmg  tli« 
mosi  valuable,  liec.iiiNe  the  niosi  coiiiinerciHl  |  arts  of  it,  weri'  consiiicri'il 
UN  revoliilions  III  u  liicli  llie  other  powers  of  lliirupe  were  deepi)  iiili  rcsii  >l 
lii  eoime^ueuee  of  mIiicIi  a  close  alliancti  wus  lormed  between  (ireal  U>i> 
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tain  and  Prussia,  having  for  its  chief  objoct,  tlie  rescuing  the  Turks  from 
that  (lestriiclion  which  hung  over  them,  by  restoring  peace  to  that  part  of 
Europe.  The  losses  and  disgraces  wliich  the  emperor  sustained,  and  the 
death  of  Laiuhjtin,  the  only  general  who  had  effected  anything,  rendered 
that  prince  anxious  to  terminate  the  war;  and  the  empress  of  Russia, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  British  court,  at  length  acceded  to  t(!rnis  of 
peace,  by  the  conditions  of  which  very  important  towns  and  districts 
were  added  to  her  dominions  ;  which,  however,  her  arms  liad  previously 
obtained. 

Uonaparte's  campaign  in  Kgypt  finally  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
porte,  which,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1708,  declared  war  for  the  first 
lime  against  France.  Hy  its  alliance  with  Russia,  in  December,  1798,  and 
Willi  Kiiirland  and  Naples,  in  January,  1709,  it  now  fell  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  St.  James.  A  Russian  fleet 
sailed  through  the  nardanelles,  and  a  'I'urkish  squadron,  in  co-operation 
with  it,  conquered  the  Ionian  islands.  Paul  I.  and  Selim  III., by  a  treaty 
al  Congtaiitinope,  formed  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  which,  as 
well  as  Ragusa,  was  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  porte.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Uritain  rcstoriid  Kgypt  to  the  porto;  but  the  Mameluke 
beys  and  tlie  Arnaouts  filled  the  land  with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  until,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  Mil,  the  new  governor,  Mehenied  Ali  Pacha,  entirely 
nxterininaled  the  Mamelukes  by  treachery.  Since  then  he  has  ruled  over 
Kgypt  almost  independently. 

The  union  with  the  Kuropean  powers  had,  however,  made  Selim  and 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  empire  sensible  that,  if  the  porte  would  main- 
tain iis  power,  it  must  introduce  into  its  armies  the  modern  tactics,  and 
give  10  the  divan  .i  form  more  suited  to  the  times.  The  Nizan  Dshedid 
laboured,  therefore,  to  form  a  Turkish  army  on  the  Kuro|)ean  model, 
wliii'h  should  supersede  the  janizaries.  But  after  the  peace  with  France, 
111  1801,  there  was  in  the  divan  two  parties,  a  Russian  and  llrilisli,  and 
a  Fii'iich.  The  superiority  of  Russiii  pressed  upon  the  porte  in  tiii!  Ionian 
inUiui.s  and  in  Servia;  il  was  accordingly  inclined  to  favour  France. 
When,  therefore,  Russia,  in  180fi,  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the 
old  hostility  broke  out  anew,  and  (December  30tli,  1800)  the  porte,  at  the 
iiisiigiition  of  France,  declared  war  against  Russia,  which  was  already 
engaged  willi  Persia  and  Prance.  The  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
was  now  evident.  An  Knglish  fleet  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardan- 
elles, and.  on  the  'JOih  of  February,  1807,  appeared  before  C'^nslaiitinople ; 
Imt  tlie  French  general  Sebastiani  directed,  with  success,  the  resislance 
of  (lie  divan  and  of  lln'  enraged  jieople.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians 
made  rapid  advances.  The  peonh^  murmureil ;  and  Selim  111.,  on  tho 
-'!)lli  of  May,  1H07,  was  deposed  by  the  mufti,  and  Miistapba  I\'.  was 
nhiigi'd  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hated  innovations.  But,  after  the  Turkish 
ileci  had  been  entirely  beaten  by  the  Russians  at  Leinnos,  .Selim's  friend, 
Miisiapha  Hairaktar,  tiie  brave  pacha  of  Ruschnk,  took  advantage  of  the 
icrro.-  of  the  capital,  to  seize  it.  Hut  the  unlian|iy  Srlini  lost  his  life ;  and 
Ikiraktar,  in  the  place-  of  the  deposed  Muslaplia  IV.,  raised  to  the  throne 
ilii' siilian  Mahmoiid  II.  As  grand  vizier  of  Malimoiid,  lie  restored  tho 
ni'w  iinhtary  systi^n,  and  coiu'liided  a  truce  with  Russia;  but  llie  fury  of 
till'  jaiiizari(!s  again  broke  out,  and  destroyed  him  in  the  latter  end  of 

IHIIf^. 

M  iliiiioiid  now  alone  supported  the  throne ;  for  he  wa«,  since  tho  death 
itf  Miislnpha  IV.,  the  only  prince  of  the  family  of  Osman,  and  he  soon 
displayed  an  extraordinary  degrei>  of  courage  and  prudence.  One  of  his 
first  ads  was  to  conclude  peace  with  (Jreat  llrilain,  in  lH()!t ;  he  then  con- 
liiiiied,  with  redoubled  vigour,  ilii'  war  au.iiiist  (he  Uussinns,  who  already 
thri'alened  llie  passage  of  ihe  Balkan.  Twice  the  Russians  were  olilmeil 
to  teireul  beyond  the  Danube  ;  nevertheless,  their  policy  coiuiuered  the 
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Ffeitcli  pHrty  in  Ihe  divan.  In  vain  did  the  French  emperor,  in  his  treaty 
with  Autitria,  Manli  14,  1813,  declare  he  would  maintain  the  integrity  o. 
tllo  Turkish  territory.  Noiwithstandini}  ihia,  before  the  French  anity  li,ui 
|)ii«Kcd  ihe  Nienien,  the  sulliin  bought  peace  with  Russia,  at  Dutharcst, 
liy  ceding  thfit  part  of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  which  lies  beyond  the 
rrulh,  with  the  northern  fortresses  on  the  Dniester  and  at  the  uiouths  u{ 
tliii  Daiiuhe,  and  the  southern  gates  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  Kur. 

'I'lie  Servians,  left  to  themselves,  again  became  subjected  to  Turkey 
They  retained,  however,  by  their  treaty  wiih  the  porie,  in  NoveinbLT, 
IBIA,  the  administration  of  the  government.  In  1817,  Mahmoud  w-m 
ohliued  to  give  up  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  Russia.  lini  the 
(iriH'k  insurrection  again  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  two  powers,  and 
liHR  produfX'd  important  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  pone.  1'he  porte 
lielievcd  that  Russia  secretly  favoured  the  insurrection,  and  therefore 
seiied  Moldavia  and  VVallachia,  and  restricted  its  marine  commerce. 
Until  were  open  violations  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest.  After  an  inter- 
change of  notes,  the  Russian  ambassador  left  Consianlinople.  The  ine- 
tlintion  of  the  Knglish  and  Austrian  courts,  together  with  the  einpcror 
Alexandtjr's  desire  (or  peiure,  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  war;  hut  the 
dlVHii,  under  various  pretext!),  refused  all  satisfaction  to  the  Rus.siaii  call. 
Inet,  uniil,  at  last,  the  emperor  Nicholas  declared  the  Russian  ultiinatiini: 
tipon  which  (he  purle,  in  18'2n.  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Rusisian 
I'ourl,  and  proinised  that  in  Middavia  and  VVallachia  (where,  in  iliree 
yt'iirK,  It  had  raised  ;}7,01)0.00fl  of  piastres,  which  were  employed  in  the 
war  Mgainst  the  (Jreeksj  everything  should  be  replaced  on  its  former  foot- 
ing, Mild  sent  conimissioiiers  to  Ackerman.  Here  a  final  term  was  HL'ain 
fixed  for  Ihe  decisidiiof  the  divan,  and  <m  the  Gih  of  October,  iHjf!.  eifjiny- 
Iwo  ailicles  of  the  Rus.sian  ultimatum  were  accepted.  The  [)orte  sur 
renderi'd  to  ilie  llussjans  all  the  fortresses  in  Asia  which  it  had  hl'liiTto 
in  Id  liai'k,  and  ai-knowledgcd  the  privileges  granted  hy  Russia  to  Scrvia, 
MoMiivia.  and  Wallachia.     The  treaty  was  executed  in  lH-27, 

In  till'  nieainvhile  the  p(H'le  had  begun  its  internal  refDnn,  and  it  was 
re«n|ved  ullerly  to  exieriiiiiiate  the  jaiiiz.iries,  who  burnt  the  subiirli  of 
tliiiriia.  between  the  3rd  and  5ih  of  January,  1826.  An  army  was  fonncd 
in  June.  IHJii,  and  the  janizaries  destroyed,  afier  a  bloody  struggle.  The 
V|oh'iii'(>  employed  in  the  executicni  of  this  and  other  measures,  c.iiM'd 
an  iiiouirpi'lion,  in  whii'li  six  thousand  houses  were  burni  i.i  (^nisliiiiti- 
no|i|e  Instead  iif  miillary  insuliordination,  tlit!  must  ri<,'id  milit.iry  des- 
iMiliKin  began,  which  did  not  spare  even  the  uleina.  Al  ihe  same  liini', 
Ihe  imrle,  in  June,  |8v!7,  lirinly  refused  (he  inedjati<ni  of  Russia.  KiiLflMinI, 
iind  France,  in  its  w;ir  with  the  (Jreeks;  and  the  gr.ind  seignor  calird  ;ill 
III*  ■•iiltjeeis  (("lirisliaiis  included)  to  arms,  to  liglit,  if  necessary  nginiisl 
Nil  Kiiiiipe.  Oiir  liiinis  eoiniad  us  to  bring  this  sketch  somewhat  abniplly 
III  n  clone,  lint  for  ihe  more  rec<'nt  events  connecled  with  the  Ottoiiiaii 
einpiri',  in  re»pect  to  its  foreign  relations,  we  refer  (he  reader  to  thelaltcr 
nortions  of  our  histories  of  (•re<'ce,  Russia,  and  Knglaiid. 


TIIK    HISK,  I'KIXIHI'-SS,  AND    K8TABI.I8HMFNT    OK    MAIlnMKTANISM. 

A  soliject  so  curious  and  important  as  the  religion  estahlished  hy  M:i 
lioniel,  which  has  been  professed  for  more  than  eleven  ceniines  by  niiiiy 
inilliiiiin  of  ihe  hinnaii  race,  :ind  which  at  (ireseiit  prevails  rroin  the  (i.iii 
(II n  til  Moroceo,  iiii'liisive  of  a  vast  iiiimlier  of  very  |iO|im|iiiih  isj.oiiU, 
and  everv  eminlry  wIhmc  ihe  tribes  of  Malaj  R  settle,  in  one  direi  lion,  anil 
from  Ihe  toiiihiTii  extremity  of  Arabia  to  the  borders  of  lliin);ary,  in 
Mliii'lii't.  dexerves  to  be  parlicul  irly  noiieed  in  ihis  pi  ice. 

M  ilinniei,  iir  niiue  pro|ieilv  Mohammed.  Ihe  fniiiider  of  Ihis  siiii;iil;«r 
Mid  •I'leailinu  ruth.  w. is  born   in  Ihe   year  .'ili')  of  the  Chrisliaii   er.i :  III' 
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."nmi  Gild,  were  clfsri' 
jfHii'-e  of  style  ami  e> 
inriipiihle  alike  of  r    .  •: 
elcml  of  heiiijj  ashiiine.. 


ipnitiu  irom  the  trilie  of  Koraish,  and  the  family  of  Haslien>  ■.  his  grand- 
fiilher.  unfiles,  and  lineal  ant.esldrs  were  princes  ;  his  family  possessed, 
hy  liereditary  righi,the  custody  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  whi^ih  was  a  place 
of  worship  resorted  to  by  the  Arabiasis  loii'i  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
Nntvviiti.st;oidinij  the  respectability  of  his  descent,  being  left  ati  orphan 
when  very  young,  and  belti^  in  low  circumstances,  he  was  recommended 
to  Khadijah,  a  tioble  rich  widow,  for  her  factor,  he  having  been  bred  to 
nierchatidize;  in  whic^h  capacity  lie  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he 
gained  the  affections  of  his  mistress,  and,  by  marrying  her,  became  as 
ri.il  a  merchant  as  any  in  Me<;cai  his  kindness,  attachment,  and  strict 
fi.li'hty  to  his  wife,  who  was  much  older  than  hur.self,  are  freiinently  al- 
liidt'd  to  by  writers  as  proofs  of  a  susceptible  heart,  and  a  generous  and 
noble  nature.  His  natural  sirenjrth  of  mind,  and  intrepidity  of  spirit, 
prtinipied  him  to  form  great  designs  when  his  foriiines  improveil,allhotigh 
it  is  said  that  he  was  so  illiterate  as  not  to  be  (•apal)le  of  reading  or  wri- 
ting. 'I'lie  want  of  learning  was  so  far  from  proving  an  impediment  to 
hull  in  effecting  his  designs,  that  it  very  strongly  jiromoied  them  ;  for  the 
crufiy  .\rab,  who  must  unquestionably  have  merely  affected  this  gross 
igiiDr.ince,  insisted  th;i'   the  writings  which   he   prod,ired  as  revelations 

'I  imputation  of  being  forgeries,  for  sucli  eli'- 
'  of  doctrine  conlil  not  originate  from  a  man 
,:  ,r  writing:  fortius  reason  bis  fidlowers,  iii- 
ot  thiMr  in.ister's  igiior.ince,  glory  in  It,  as  nn 
evident  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and  scruple  not  to  call  him,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Koran  itself,  '•  the  illiterate  prophet.''  Sir  Willi, im  .lones 
reliites  a  traditional  story  concerning  the  celebrated  poet  Lebid,  who 
was  cdtemporary  with  M  itiomet,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to  bis  new  doc- 
trine at  its  first  promiilg  i;  who,  to  express  his  opposition  to  it,  bung 
a  (iiiein  on  the  gale  of  i  .  temple,  as  was  then  customiiry  to  be  doms 
whicli  poem  (iontained  a  strong  implied  contempt  of  the  new  religion. 
This  piece  appeared  so  sublime  that  none  of  the  poets  chose  to  aliem[)t 
ail  answer  to  it,  till  Milioinet,  who  was  likewise  a  poet,  having  coinposi^d 
a  cliipter  of  the  Koran,  placed  the  exordium  of  it  by  the  side  of  f^ehid's 
pnciii;  who  no  sooner  read  it,  than  he  declared  it  to  be  something  divine. 
cimfi'csed  his  own  inferiority,  tore  Ins  verses  from  the  gale,  embraced  tbo 
rt'lminn  he  had  sligmalized,  and  became  afterwards  essentially  sirvice. 
alili'  ill  replying  to  the  satires  of  Amralkeis,  who  was  unwearied  in  lits 
aiiii'ks  upon  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed. 

The  state  of  the  world  at  that  lime  was  liigtdy  favourable  to  the  inlro- 
cliiriidii  of  a  new  religion  ;  it  had  been  tti'-  will  of  Heaven  to  permit  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  doctrines  of  (Jlirisl  to  be  contaminated  and 
pirvvrted  by  the  artful  wiles  of  jiricslcnift,  which  caused  the  grossest  im- 
pdsiiliiiis  lobe  praciise(l  upon  an  ignorant  laity;  pomp,  splemloiir,  and 
uiiihlelligiblo  worship,  were  substituted  for  the  devotion  of  the  heart, 
Willie  the  prayers  offereJ  up  to  imaginary  and  lielitious  saints  had  eir.iced 
all  jiiHt  notions  of  tiic'  attributes  of  lliu  Deity.  Mohammed  had  made  two 
jiMirneys  into  Syria,  where  he  had  itiforiiied  himself  of  the  princifiles  of 
Ju'laistit,  and  the  jargon  which  bore  the  name  of  ('hrisiianity  :  it  is  pro- 
hahlc,  indeed,  that  his  minii  was  naturally  prone  to  religions  enlhr  "ia-"' 
ainl  that  he  was  a  devotee  before  he  became  an  impostor.  His  'irst  .lesigii 
SI  cms  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to  bring  the  wil.l,  intnetalile,  and 
irili'iil  Arabs  to  acknowledge  one  God  and  one  king;  and  it  is  prolialilc 
thai  fur  a  considerable  time  his  ambition  extended  no  farther  than  to  be- 
rniiie  llie  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereign  of  Arabia.  He  began  his 
fvrnii'iil  project  by  accusing  both  .lews  and  riiri'ilians  of  corrnpiing  the 
ri'Vflitiiins  which  had  bci'ii  made  to  them  from  heaven,  and  m.iiiit  lined 
that  liiilli  Moses  mil  .lesiis  Christ  had  prophetically  foietold  the  coming  n( 
»l)riiiiliei  from  (Jml,  which  was  aeeom|ilislied  in  himself,  the  last  and 
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greatest  of  the  prophets;  thus  initiated,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  detached 
seiUriices,  as  he  pretended  to  receive  them  from  the  Almighty,  by  the 
liaiid  of  the  aiige.  Gabriel.  These  pretensions  to  a  divine  mission  drew 
oil  hill)  a  reqiusiiion  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  that  he  would  convince 
them  by  working  a  miracle;  but  he  replied,  "  t.Tod  refuses  tiiose  signs  and 
wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith,  and  aggravate  tin?  guilt 
of  inrideliiy."  Tiie  unity  of  <iod  was  the  grand  and  leading  articU;  in 
the  creed  he  taught,  to  which  "'m  closely  joined  his  own  divine  mission; 
Alia/:  tl  Allah,  Muhamed  resoulAllah,  islheirprefacetoeveryaclof  devotion, 
and  the  sentence  coiitinually  intiieir  mouths  :  which  is,  "  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.' 

Ttie  Arabian  tribes,  who  occupied  the  country  from  Mecca  to  the  Ku- 
phrates,  were  at  ibat  time  known  by  the  name  of  Saracens;  their  reli- 
gion was  chiefly  gross  idolatry,  Sabiunisin  having  spread  almost  over 
the  whole  nation,  though  there  were  likewise  numbers  of  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Maglans,  interspersed  in  those  parts.  The  essence  of  that 
worship  principally  consisted  in  adoring  the  planets  and  fixed  stars; 
angels  and  images  they  honoured  as  inferior  deities,  whose  intercessions 
with  the  Almighty  in  their  favour  they  implored ;  they  believed  in  one 
God  ;  in  thi!  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
though  not  liirev't'r;  and  constantly  prayed  three  times  a  day;  naiiiily, 
at  sunrise,  at  its  declination,  and  at  sunset;  they  fasted  three  times  a 
year;  duriiiir  thirty  days,  nine  days,  and  seven  days;  they  ottered  many 
saiTifices.  but  iite  no  part  of  ihem,  the  wlioU;  being  burnt;  they  likewise 
turned  Iheir  faces,  when  praying,  to  a  pariiciilar  part  of  the  horizon  ;  tlicy 
perfor'ued  piljiriinages  to  the  city  of  llarran  in  Mesopot  imia,  and  h.n\  a 
great  respnct  for  the  temple  of  Mecca  and  the  pyramids  of  Kgyjit,  iinai,'- 
ining  the  latier  to  tie  the  sepulehres  of  Selh,  iilso  of  l']nos  and  Sabi,  hia 
two  sons,  whom  they  considered  as  the  founders  of  their  religion.  He 
sides  the  book  of  Psalms,  they  had  other  books  which  they  esteemed 
eqn.iily  sacred,  particularly  one,  in  the  Chaiilee  tongue,  which  they  c;dicd 
"the  book  of  Sctli."'  'I'h(!y  have  been  called  "tlhristiaiis  of  St.  .hilm 
the  Baptist,"  wliost;  disciples  they  also  pretend  to  be,  using  a  kind  of  bap- 
tism, which  is  (he  gri'atesl  mark  they  bear  of  Christianity:  circuincisiuii 
was  prai'tised  by  the  .Vrabs,  although  Sale  is  siic'iil  on  that  practice,  wlicu 
describing  the  religion  of  the  Sabians;  they  likewise  abstained  from 
Bwine  s  tiesli.  So  that  in  this  sect  we  may  trace  the  essential  articles  of 
the  iTced  of  Mussulmans. 

Maliomel  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  assumed  the  dm- 
racier  of  a  prophet ;  lu;  had  been  accnsloined  for  several  yisirs,  during  llio 
moiilbof  Ramadan,  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  to  secrete  hiinsclf 
III  a  (Mve,  tlirei'  miles  distiint  from  Mecca;  "conversation,"  says  Mr.  (iib- 
bun,  "enriches  the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius.' 
Uiiriiig  111''  first  three  years,  he  mailt!  only  fourteen  prosi  lytes,  aiiioDi; 
whii'li  were  his  wiH;  Khadijab,  Ins  servant,  or  rather  slave,  Zeid  Ali,  win) 
afterward  married  the  |)roplicl's  favourite  daughter,  Katiina,  and  was  siir- 
naineii  "  the  I,i(ui  of  (lod;"  Abubekar,  ii  man  distingiiislKMl  for  his  iiicrit 
and  Ins  wealth  ,  the  rol  consisted  of  respectable  citizens  of  Mecca.  The 
KoreishitiH,  alihoiigh  the  tribe  from  which  he  spriiiijr,  were  the  iiio>t  vio- 
lent opposers  of  Ihe  new  reli>,ion.  In  the  tenili  year  of  Ins  iirophciir 
oiru  e  his  wife  died  .  and  the  next  year,  his  enemies  having  formed  a  di- 
ligii  10  cut  bun  olf.  anil  he  beiii);  seasonably  apprized,  (led  by  night  to  .Mr- 
diiia.  on  tin!  Hilli  of  .luly,  (j-'J,  Iroin  which  event  Ihi'  Hegira  eominenecii 
he  «.is  aeconi[ianieri  only  by  two  or  three  followers,  l)iii  he  made  a  piililic 
entrv  into  that  city,  and  soon  gained  many  proselytes,  on  wliiidi  he  ns- 
suniiil  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters  As  he  nicreasc<)  in  po«ir, 
thai  nioileratinii  ami  biiiiianily,  wliiililiad  before  ilisiin^MiiMlied  hisconiliu'i. 
■,\  ere  jjrailuall y  erased,  and  be  became  heree  and  sainjuinary  ,  he  bej;  iii  lu 
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avow  a  design  of  propagating  his  religion  by  the  sword,  tc  destroy  the 
inonuiiieiits  of  idolatry,  and,  without  regarding  the  sanctity  of  days  oi 
months,  to  pursne  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the  earth.    The  Koran  incul- 
cates, in  the  most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  faith  and  predestination. 
Till'  first  companions  of  Mahomet  advanced  to  battle  with  a  fearless  con- 
fidence, their  leader  having  fully  possessed  their  minds  with  the  assurance 
Ihiit  paradise  awaited  those  who  died  fighting  for  the  cause  of  their  prophet, 
the  gratifications  of  which  were  held  out  to  be  such  as  best  suited  the  am- 
orous complexions  of  the  Arabians.     Houries  of  black-eyed  girls,  resplen- 
dent in  beauty,  blooming  youth  and  virgin  purity  ;  every  moment  of  plea- 
sure was  there  to  be  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years,  and  the  powers  of  the 
man  were  to  be  increased  an  hundred- fold  to  render  him  capable  of  such 
felicity:  to  those  who  survived,  rich  spoils  and  the  possession  of  their 
female  captives  were  to  crown  their  conquests.     Mahomet  was  present  at 
nine  battles  or  sieges  ;  and  fifty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in  ten 
years  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants.     Seven  years  after  liis  flight  from 
Mecca  he  returned  to  that  city,  where  he  was  publicly  recognized  as  a 
prince  ana  prophet;  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Caaba  was  immediately 
ibolishcd,  and  succeeded  by  the  simplicity  of  the  Mahometan  establish- 
ment.   This  Arab  lawgiver  retained  both  his  mental  and  bodily  powers 
unimpaired  till  he  reached  his  sixtietli  year,  when  his  health  began  to  de- 
cline, and  he  himself  suspected  that  a  slow  poison  had  been  administered 
to  iiiin  by  a  Jewess,  under  the  effects  of  which  he  languished ;  but  his  death 
WHS  caiisci'  by  a  fever,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  the  six  hundred 
and  thirty-second  of  the  Christian  era,  and  tenth  of  the  llegira.     There 
are  some  particulars  told  respecting  MahouK »,  v/hicli  have  gained  general 
belief,  altliough  void  of  all  foundation :  such  is  the  story  of  the  tame 
pigeon,  .vliich  the  people  were  taught  to  believe  imparted  religious  truths 
to  the  ear  of  the  prophet ;  the  epileptic  fits,  which  have  been  said  to  cause 
him  to  fall  down  as  in  a  trance,  he  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  subject 
to;  and  the  suspension  of  his  irjn  coffin  at  Mecca  is  a  most  absurd  false- 
li'od,  it  being  well  known  that  he  was  buried  at  Medina  in  a  stone  coffin. 
Of  the  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in 
number,  the  Sieur  du  Ryer  makes  ninety-four  to  have  been  received  at 
Mecca,  and  twenty  at  Mi;dina  ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Sale,  a  much  better 
autiiorily,  the  commentators  on  the  Koran  have  not  fixed  tlie  place  where 
ubonl  twenty  of  these  revelations  were  imparted ;  so  that  no  inference 
ran  be  drawn  how  far  the  prophet  had  proceeded  in  his  pretended  iiispira- 
lions  wlien  he   (led  from  Mecca;  neither  does  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written,  for  the  seventy-fourth  chapter  is  supposed  to  liave  been  the 
first  revealed,  and  tiie  sixty-eighth  to  have  immediately  followed  it. 

Tiic  most  amiable  features  in  the  religion  which  Mat'oni(!t  established 
m;  profound  a<loration  of  one  <Jod,  whose  names,  or  rather  titUs,  are 
amazingly  diversified  in  the  Koran  ;  (these  are  collected,  to  tin  amount 
iif  nine  iiiindred  and  ninety-nine,  and  serve  as  a  manual  of  devotion  ;)  the 
iiaily  offering  up  of  prayers  to  liiin,  which  consist  of  short  cjaculiilioiis  ; 
.<lil('i|  fasts,  anil  a  constant  <listribiiti(in  af  a  large  portion  of  jn  rsoiinl  jiro. 
jiirly  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  distressed  ;  nor  is  tlic  clianiy  whicii 
isrnJDiiMMl  confined  to  alins-giviiig,  but  comiirehends,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
L'cncral  hninaiiily  ami  acts  of  beneficence  to  all  Mussiiliiiiins.  A  gciicral 
ri'siirrcctioii  of  tiie  dead  is  another  article  of  belief  reiterated  in  the  Koran 
Whatever  su|)erstitious  practices  adhere  to  it,  eami'iibe  imputed  to  priest- 
iraft,  for  no  religion  ihiU  ever  was  promulgated  to  the  world,  the  unadul- 
lirati  il  religion  of  .lesus  ( "lirist  ex;'epted,  so  entirely  excludes  the  iiillueiice 
i)f  ilie  priesthood  ;  il  may.  indeed,  be  called  emphatically  "  the  laical  reli- 
Hion,"  since  its  founder  had  the  uddri'ss  to  obtain  the  most  cntliusiasiic 
regard  to  his  dogmas,  without  giving  wealth  or  eonsecpieiiee  to  those  who 
wire  apponitod  to   illustrate  and  enforce  them:  indeed,  the  Koran  re- 
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proaclies  tlv  ""hri  ians  for  taking  their  priests  and  monks  for  tlioir  lord* 
beside  G.  f  .  ;jilgriinage  to  Mecca,  praying  toward  that  placet,  uinl 
the  ablutiu,.d  •  .ich  are  enjoined  on  the  most  ordinary  acts  am!  ofcudjoiw, 
together  with  the  adoption  of  that  religions  sophism  predesliimtiitn,  in  iIn 
most  extiavagant  extent,  seem  to  compreher.d  the  superstitious  piiru  of 
this  religi(m;  but  it  has  other  characteristics  which  betray  its  Npurioijn 
origin,  and  prove  its  destructive  tendency. 

To  compensate  for  the  rigid  fastings  which  it  enjoins,  and  the  d|tiiif*t<  ol 
wine  which  it  requires,  a  most  licentious  indulgence  is  allowed  in  llii<  imti 
of  women  ;  and  though  they  may  not,  as  has  been  imputed  to  them,  deny 
to  that  se.v  a  future  state  of  existence,  yet,  as  they  consider  women  nicri'ly 
as  instruments  of  gratification,  all  those  amiable  qualities  which  thi>  hfx  m 
capable  of  displaying  when  the  faculties  are  properly  expanded  hv  ii  Ji|. 
dicious  and  liberal  course  of  education,  are  suppressed  as  soon  a*  (iirnied, 
Another  foul  taint  in  this  religion  i?,  the  abhorrence!  which  it  erciiics 
against  all  those  who  do  not  embrace  the  same  doctrines  ;  aii.l  iiUo  ih(< 
direct  tendency  of  that  faith  to  consign  the  human  mind  to  a  hlHle  oC  iir. 
rogaut  and  incurable  ignorance  by  considering  the  Koran  as  coinpriP'iiiij 
everything  worthy  of  being  known.  The  Arabs,  from  the  ueniiil  in- 
fluence  of  their  climate,  as  will  as  fiemi  habits  transmitted  lliniiKjIi  no 
many  generations  as  to  be  formed  into  innate  principles,  were  IiImiIiiiiiiih 
beyond  most  of  their  species,  and  no  individual  among  ihem  fell  ilmi  |iro. 
peiisity  stronger  than  their  prophet;  neither  policy  nor  ineliniition  iImti-' 
fore  prompted  him  to  bring  his  disciples  under  severe  restriuiilH  willi  re 
spect  to  Women;  he  ought  not,  however,  to  be  denied  the  praiiio  wIik  Ii  ih 
due  to  having  in  some  measure  tempered  the  lustful  (ierreiM'»>i*  of  h\n 
coiiiitryinen  ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  effected  some  reforiiiiilinii, 
when  he  restrained  his  followers  even  to  four  wives,  when  lin  forliinl  m 
cestuous  alliaiK-es,  entitled  a  repudiated  wife  to  a  dower  from  licr  lii|ii. 
band,  made  adultery  a  capital  offence,  and  rendered  forniiMiion  piiiioi||. 
able  by  law. 

Besides  the  Koran,  which  is  the  written  law  to  the  Mahomeinim,  idike 
as  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  religion  and  the  adunnistratimi  of  |<iil>iii' 
justice,  there  is  the  Sunnah,  or  oral  law,  which  was  selected,  iwo  liiiii' 
dred  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  from  a  vast  iiumlier  of  jiri  ri  |ii< 
and  injunclions  which  had  been  handed  down  from  age  lo  age,  iih  In  .hiiik 
the  stamp  of  bis  authority.  In  this  work  the  right  of  ciri'iiiiieiiiloii  i<  in. 
joined,  concerning  which  the  Koim  .vas  silent ;  nor  waN  it  iiereooMiy  In 
be  there  commanded,  as  the  Araiuans  adhered  to  it  before  iIiik  eh|,il.|iii||. 
ment.  Uy  the  express  command  of  their  founder,  ihe  MaliomiiiuiM  del 
apirt  Friday  in  each  week  for  the  especial  worsliiii  of  (Jod,  Tiny  w 
ever  assiduous  to  make  converts  to  their  faith,  nor  can  they  rejcr'i  tin 
most  abje(;t  or  protbgale  wretch  who  declares  his  de-ore  of  hei'iiiiiini!  ii 
true  believer,  even  iilthoiigh  they  know  him  to  be  igiioranl  nlike  m  ilnii 
language  and  the  principles  of  their  religion,  ('liiinly,  hh  nlrcinlv  ni' 
served,  Is  enjoined  in  the  strongest  terms  in  iUv  Koran;  and  the  'I'lnU 
are  remarkable  for  acts  of  benevolence  to  the  poor  and  the  dmlreii'O'i , 
and  are  even  careful  to  prevent  tlu!  iinforliinate  being  reduced  to  nrrif. 
sity       They    repair  highways,   erect   cisterns  of   wad  r  for  the  coiitr 

nience  of  travellers,  build  kaliiis  or  caravanscras  for  thiir  r pliinii  'iml 

some  devout  people,  it  is  said,  ert'Ct  sheds  by  the  way  hide,  ihiil  llin 
weary  traveller  may  sit  under  the  shade  and  take  Ins  relii  Nhineiil  In 
chap.  iv.  of  the  Koran  are  the  following  Injunclions:  "Slniw  KiiidncM 
to  thy  parents,  to  lliy  relations,  to  orphans,  to  the  poor;  lo  thy  in  ifililmr 
who  IS  relatcii  to  tine,  and  to  thy  neighbor  who  is  a  Hiraiigert  in  i|i\  ii|. 
miliar  eoinpanioii,  ti>  tlie  traveler,  anil  lo  t  ,<•  iMpiive  wlioin  \U\  irlj 
llitlid  has  taken,  for  (>od  lovelli  not  the  pi'>iinl,  ihi'  v.im  (jIhiioiik,  il,r 
covetous,  or  those  who  bestow  their  wealth  in  (mh'i  to  be  Nien  of  i ,' 
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riny  name  their  children  as  soon  as  they  are  born;  when  the  father, 
puitiiig  some  i;i'uins  of  >>alt  into  its  mouth,  and  lifting  it  on  high,  as  ded- 
icMtiiijj  il  to  Goil,  cries  out,  "God  grant,  my  son  Solyinaii,  that  his  holy 
i<Hiiii;  may  be  as  savoury  in  thy  mouth  as  this  salt,  and  that  he  may  pre- 
gcrvi'  time  from  being  tiio  mui:h  in  love  with  liie  world."  As  to  the  in- 
frtiits  who  die  young,  before  they  are  circumcised,  they  believe  they  are 
save!  by  tlie  ciri'uincision  of  tlieir  father.  Tlieir  children  are  not  cir- 
ciiiiii'iscd,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  at  eight  days  old,  but  at  eleven  or 
twrlve,  and  sometimes  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  wlien  tltey  are 
able  to  make  a  profession  of  their  faith.  When  any  renegaile  Christian 
Is  (•ncumi-ised,  two  basins  are  usually  carried  after  him,  to  gather  the 
alms  wliieli  the  sfiectators  freely  give.  Those  who  are  unfircuiiifised, 
wlii'tlier  Tiirkisii  eirldreii  or  Christians,  are  not  allowed  to  be  present  at 
tlii'ir  public  prayers;  and  if  they  are  taken  in  tlieir  niosijues,  they  are 
lialile  to  be  impaled  or  burnt. 

'Die  fast  of  Ramadan  is  observed  by  the  Turks  exactly  in  the  same 
niamior  as  by  the  Persians.  Tlie  feast  of  B.'iraiii  begins  with  the  iirxt 
new  inoiin  after  (hat  fast,  and  is  published  by  firing  o(  gnus,  bunfiri'S,  and 
oilier  rejoicings.  At  this  feast  the  houses  and  uhops  are  adorned  with 
their  finest  hangings,  tapestries,  and  sofas.  In  the  streets  are  s>»iii;-s 
oniamt'iiled  with  lesloons,  in  which  the  people  s-;,  ;iad  are  tossed  In  the 
air,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  entertained  with  vo-al  and  iiislru- 
meiital  music  performed  liy  persons  hired  b  'he  maste  s  of  the  swiuifs. 
Tlfy  have  also  fireworks;  ami,  during  tli  iree  days  of  this  festiv.il, 
maiiv  Wvitnen,  who  are  in  a  manner  conf  ..i  the  rest  of  the  year,  hive 
liberty  to  walk  abroad.  At  this  time  they  forgive  their  enemies,  and  be- 
come recompiled  to  them  ;  for  lliey  think  they  have  made  a  bad  bair.uii, 
if  (liey  harlionr  the  least  inaliie  in  their  beans  against  any  person  wlmi- 
sm-ver.  This  is  termed  the  Great  Uairam,  to  distinguish  it  fioin  the  Lit- 
tle Bairani,  which  they  keep  seventy  days  after.  '1  hey  have  also  sev.r.il 
(iiliiT  festivals,  on  all  wliieh  the  steeples  of  the  mosques  are  aitoiiicd 
Willi  lamps  placed  in  variour  figures.  Thity  regularly  pray  ihree  tiims  a 
liay,  and  are  obliged  to  wash  before  their  prayers,  as  well  as  before  ili,  y 
liresiime  to  tmii.'h  the  Koran.  As  they  make  gn^al  use  of  their  (iiigcrs  in 
caiiiiK,  they  an;  required  to  wash  after  every  meal,  and  tlie  more  ekmly 
aiiiiiag  them  do  it  before  meals.  After  every  kind  of  dehlement,  in  I'lel, 
alihitmn  is  enjoined. 

Ilv  llie  M.ihomitan  law  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  twice,  and  if  lie 
aficrwanis  repents,  he  may  lawfnlly  take  hrr  agair. ;  but  MahouuL  lo 
IHcveiit  Ills  (iiilowers  fioin  divoreing  their  wives  iijion  every  sliglii  u  •.  i. 
Hjiiii,  or  merely  from  an  inconstant  hnnioiir,  ordained,  that  if  any  man  th- 
viini's  his  wife  a  third  lime,  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  lake  lit-r  again,  nil 
hIic  lias  been  married  and  beddeil  by  another,  and  divorced  fioin  ill. a  liii..- 
Iiaiiil.  The  Koran  allows  no  man  to  have  more  than  four  wives  'uid  •  <iii. 
ciiliiiics,  but  tli(!  prophet  and  his  siicei  ssors  are  laid  under  no  r' sinciiiiii. 
t'liiircli  government,  by  the  institutions  of  .Mahomet,  appears  to  Iia« 
c'Ciiiered  in  the  mufti,  and  the  order  of  the  inonlahs,  from  wlin-ii  the  niiiiii 
must  be  chosen.  The  nioulahs  have  been  looked  upon  ;is  cccIcm^i-.-s, 
anil  the  mufli  as  their  head  ;  but  ;he  Turks  consider  the  first  rather  .is  •x- 
|)iiiiiiil«as  of  the  law,  .mil  (be  latter  as  the  [iic.ii  law  oilii'eis,  Tnosc  ui,,> 
rt'iilly  act  as  divines  aie  the  imanins,  or  paiish  pricsi..),  «  ho  oilici  i!i m, 
mill  are  set  aside  for  the  service  of  the  niosqncs  No  cliinili  rMcnu'S 
are  .ippro|iriated  to  the  |)artieular  use  of  tlie  inoiilalis;  the  inianins  h.  i 
the  crclesiaaiies  in  immediate  pay.  Their  scliciks  :nr  the  chicls  ol  ihc- 
iliTVises  (dervishes),  or  monks,  and  form  reliumiis  coiiiiinniitics,  or  mi-. 
Hits  established  on  solemn  vows;  they  eonscrrale  iheinsclies  niticiv  i) 
ri'linmus  ollices,  doineslii'  devotion,  and  (.nblic  pri\er  ani  preacninr; 
I. '-'re  are  four  of  these  orders,  the  Uekloshi,  .Mevelevi,  (vanri,  and  Se\,!i. 
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who  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  empire.  The  Mevelevi,  in  their 
acts  of  devotion,  turn  round  with  velocity  for  two  or  three  hours  inces- 
santly. They  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  particularly  a  flute  formed 
•jf  an  Indian  reed ;  they  live  in  their  monastery ;  profess  poverty  and  hu- 
mility; entertain  kindly  all  strangers,  of  whatever  religion,  who  visit 
them ;  and  receive  alms.  They  sometimes  even  offer  to  wash  the  feet  of 
a  Mussulman.  The  Kadri  express  their  devotion  by  lacerating  their 
bodies ;  they  walk  the  streets  almost  naked,  with  distracted  and  wild 
looks  ;  they  hold  their  hands  joined  together,  as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
except  when  they  perform  their  religious  dances,  which  they  continue 
many  hours,  and  sometimes  the  whole  day,  rrpsating  incessantly,  Flu! 
hu!  hu!  hu!  one  of  their  names  of  the  deity,  until  at  last,  as  if  they 
were  in  a  violent  rage  or  phrensy,  they  fall  to  the  ground,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  every  part  of  their  body  bathed  in  sweat.  The  Seyahs,  like 
the  Indian  fakiers,  arc  little  better  than  mere  vagabonds. 

The  Turks  appropriate  to  themselves  the  name  of  Moslemim,  which 
has  been  corrupted  into  Mussulman,  signifying  persons  professing  the 
doctrine  of  Mahomet.  They  also  term  themselves  Sonnites,  or  observers 
of  the  oral  traditions  of  Mahomet  and  his  three  successors ;  and  like- 
wise call  themselves  True  Believers,  in  opposition  to  the  Persians  and 
others,  the  adherents  of  Ali,  whom  they  call  u  wicked  and  abominable 
sect.  Their  rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  the  Koran.  Some  externals  of 
their  religion,  besides  the  prescribed  ablutions,  are  prayers,  which  are  to 
be  said  five  times  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  face  turned  towards 
Mecca,  and  alms,  which  are  both  enjoined  and  voluntary;  the  former 
consists  of  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  charitable  uses  out  of  their 
whole  income.  Their  feasts  have  been  already  spoken  of;  and  every 
Mahometan  must,  at  least,  once  in  his  lifetime,  go  in  pilgrimage,  either 
oersonally  or  by  proxy,  to  the  Caaba,  or  house  of  God  at  Mecca. 
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As  the  Hindus  (or  Hindoos),  never  had  any  historical  writings,  all  tne 
mformation  to  l>e  obtained  respecting  the  original  iniiabitants  of  India,  is 
gleaned  from  popular  poems  or  the  accounts  of  foreigners.  How  vaj,'iiB 
and  unsatisfactory  such  accounts  always  are,  and  how  mixed  with  f;il) 
ulous  invention,  the  result  of  all  researches  in  such  labyrinths  mosi 
abundantly  proves ;  we  shall,  therefore,  make  but  a  brief  analysis  of  ii. 
Under  the  name  of  India  the  ancients  included  no  more  than  the  peniii 
sula  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  the  peninsula  beyond  it,  having  little  oi 
no  knowledge  o.  the  countries  which  lie  farther  eastward.  By  wlinr.i 
these  countries  were  originally  pi'opled,  is  a  question  wliich  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be 
solved.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  works  in  these  parts  discover  marks  of 
istonishing  skill  and  power  in  tiie  inhabitants;  such  as  the  images  in  llic 
island  of  Klephanta,  the  observatory  at  Benares,  and  many  others.  Th;  se 
stupendous  woiks  are,  by  Bryant,  attributiMl  to  the  Ciwhites  or  Babylo- 
nians ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  subjects  of  NImrod,  the  begiiniinii  o( 
whose  kingdom  was  in  Shinar,  might  extend  themselves  in  this  dircciion, 
;»nd  thus  fill  the  fertile  regions  of  the  east  with  inhabitants,  before  tiny 
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iiigraied  to  the  less  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  westward.  Thus 
would  be  formed  for  a  time  that  great  division  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of 
India  and  other  countries ;  so  that  the  western  nations  knew  not  even  of 
the  existence  of  India,  but  by  obscure  report ;  while  the  inhabitants  of 
itie  latter,  ignorant  of  their  own  origin,  invented  a  thousand  idle  tales 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  their  tribes. 

According  to  Hindu  tradition,  then,  and  the  popular  legends  of  their 
D.iids,  their  country  was  at  first  divided  between  two  principal  families, 
called  in  oriental  phraseology,  "  the  families  of  the  sun  and  moon." 
These  were  both  said  to  be  descended  from  Brahma  originally,  through 
the  patriarchs  Daksha  and  Atri,  his  sons.  Vaiwaswat  (the  sun),  had  Dak- 
shii  for  his  father ;  and  Soma  (the  moon),  sprung  from  Atri.  The  first 
prince  of  the  family  of  the  sun  was  named  Ikshwaku,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  grandson,  named  Kaitutstha.  But  the  most  celebrated  prince 
was  Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  wiiu  was  banished  to  the  forests  by  his 
father  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  accompanied  there  by  Sita,  his  wife. 

Sita  having  been  carried  off  by  Ravana  (or  the  giant  with  ten  heads), 
who  was  king  of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon,  Rama,  assisted  by  Sugriva  and  Ha- 
nuinan  (who  are  described  as  monkeys),  pursued  him  to  his  capital,  took 
it,  put  him  to  death,  and  placed  his  brotiier  Vibhishna  on  the  throne.  The 
traditions  of  the  south  of  India  add,  that  upon  Rama's  victory,  colonists 
came  from  Ayodhya,  or  Oude,  cleared  and  tilled  the  ground,  and  intro- 
duced the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Rama  returned  to  Ayodhya,  over  which 
he  ruled  for  many  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kusa,  whose  pos- 
terity inheriied  the  throne  after  hiu).  Pururaves,  the  son  of  Budha,  the 
sou  of  the  moon,  was  the  first  prince  of  the  lunar  dynasty.  His  capital 
was  Pratishthana,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  To  him 
is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  kindling  fire.  His  eldest  son, 
Ayus,  succeeded  him.  Ayus  had  two  sons,  Nahusha,  who  succeeded 
hiui,  and  Kshetravtiddha,  who  established  a  separate  principality  at  Kasi, 
jr  Benares.  Nahus'ia's  successor  was  Yayati,  who  had  five  sons,  the 
Youngest  of  whom,  Puru,  he  named  as  his  successor.  To  the  other  four, 
whose  names  were  Yadu,  Turvasu,  Druhya,  and  Anu,  he  gave  the  vice- 
niyship,  under  Puru,  of  certain  provinces  of  the  paternal  kingdom.  One 
of  tiie  descendants  of  Druhya  was  Gandhar,  from  whom  the  province 
now  called  CaiuJahar,  received  its  name.  The  posterity  of  Anu  estab- 
lished themselves  from  the  south  of  the  province  of  Behar  to  the  ii|)per 
part  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  descendants 
of  Yayali  colonized  and  introduced  civilization  tliroughout  the  greater 
part  of  southern  and  western  India.  Among  the  descendants  of  Puru 
there  were  several  celebrated  princes,  one  of  whom,  named  Bharata,  the 
son  of  Dusliyanta,  ruled  over  a  very  extensive  tcrritoiy,  so  that  India  has 
been  soinetiines  called  after  his  name,  Bharata  Versha,  the  country  of 
Bharata.  The  most  material  facts  that  we  notice  in  these  annals  are, 
that  some  centuries  after  this,  Hasti,  a  descendant  of  Puru,  removed  the 
capital  further  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  (Jaiiges,  which  city  was  called 
.ifler  him,  Hastinapur;  also  that,  four  descents  after  Ilasli,  tlie  sovereign 
of  ll.istiniipur  was  Kuru,  frtiiii  whom  the  country  to  the  north-west  was 
ciilh'il  Kurukshcira,  a  name  it  still  retains. 

"The  whole  course  of  the  political  history  of  ancient  India,"  a^  Profes- 
sor Wilson  observes,  "shows  it  to  have  been  a  country  divided  among 
Muincrous  petty  rajahs,  constantly  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  in- 
".ipuhlc  (if  securing  their  subjects  from  the  inroads  of  their  neighbours,  or 
the  invasions  of  foreign  etiemies.  The  early  religion  of  the  Hindus,  as 
rrprRseiitcd  in  the  Vedas,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  tlie  adora- 
tion of  fire  and  the  eleinents.  The  attributes  of  a  Supreme  Being,  as 
iTculor,  preserver,  and  destroyer,  were  afterwards  nersoniticci,  and  wor- 
tliipped  as  the  deities  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,     rliilosophical  notions 
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of  matter  and  spirit  were  next  embodied  ;  and  celebrated  individmils,  like 
the  demigods  of  Greece,  added  to  tlie  Pantheon;  other  niodificaiioiis, 
some  as  recent  as  four  or  five  centuries,  were  subsequently  introduced." 

The  division  of  the  Hindus  into  castes  is  a  peculiarity  in  their  social 
condition,  which  early  attracted  notice;  but  such  an  arrangement  was  not 
uncommon  in  antiquity,  and  it  prevailed  in  Persia  and  Kgypt.  In  these 
countiies  it  gradually  ceased  ;  but  in  India  it  has  been  carried  far  beyond 
the  extent  conVmplated  in  the  original  system. 

The  original  distinction  was  into  Brahman,  religious  teacher;  K^lie- 
truja,  warrior;  Vaisya,  agriculturist  and  trader;  and  Sudra,  servile;  but 
from  the  intermixture  of  these  and  their  descendants,  arose  numcmus 
other  tribes  or  castes,  of  which  the  Hindus  now  chiefly  consist;  the  Brah- 
man being  the  only  one  of  the  four  original  divisions  remaining. 

The  first  among  the  western  nations  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  application  to  navigation  and  commerce,  and  who  were  of  conse- 
quence likely  to  discover  these  distant  nations,  were  the  Kgyplians  and 
Phoenicians.  The  former,  however,  soon  lost  their  inclination  for  naval 
affairs,  and  held  all  sea-faring  people  in  detestation;  though  to  the  exten- 
sive conquests  of  Sesostris,  if  we  can  beneve  them,  must  tliis  feeling  in  a 
great  measure  be  attributed.  He  is  said  to  have  filled  out  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  sail  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sen,  which  ccniqucred  all  the 
countries  lying  along  the  Krythrean  Sea  to  India ;  while  the  army,  led  by 
himself,  marched  through  Asia,  and  subdued  all  tlie  countries  to  thu 
Ganges;  after  which  he  crossed  that  river,  and  advanced  to  the  Kasiern 
ocean.  Strabo  rejected  the  account  altogether,  and  ranks  the  exploits  o( 
Sesostris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Dacchus  and  Hercules. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  by  the  Persians, 
we  find  Darius  Hystaspes  undertaking  an  expedition  against  the  In'iiins. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  he  sent  Scylax  of  Caryaiirira  to  explore  ilic 
river  Indus;  who  sailed  from  Caspatyrus,  a  town  at  its  source,  and  mar 
the  territories  of  Pactya.  eastward  to  the  sea;  thence,  turning  westward, 
ne  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  PhoBnicians  had  formerly  sailed  round 
Africa,  after  which  Darius  subdued  the  Indians,  and  became  master  of  iliut 
coast.  His  conquests,  however,  were  not  extensive,  as  iSh-v  did  not  rcMil: 
beyond  the  territory  watered  by  the  Indus ;  yet  the  acquisition  was  vi  ly 
important,  as  the  revenue  rierived  from  the  conquered  territory,  aecordnio 
to  Herodotus,  was  near  a  third  of  that  of  the  whole  Persian  e'nipirc 

According  to  Major  Rennel,  the  space  of  country  through  « Inch  Ahx- 
ander  sailed  on  the  Indus  was  not  less  than  one  thousand  miles;  .uid  :is, 
during  the  whole  of  that  navigation,  he  obliged  the  nations  on  both  ^u'.f.s 
of  the  river  to  sulmiit  to  him,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  country  on  cucli 
side  was  explored  to  some  distance.  An  exact  accomit,  not  only  of  lus 
military  operations,  but  of  everything  worthy  of  notice  rclaiing  to  ihe 
countries  through  which  he  passed,  was  preserved  in  the  jouiuhIs  nf  Ins 
three  officers,  Lagiis,  Nearchns,  and  Aristobulns  :  and  these  jniinials  Arrwn 
followed  in  the  composition  of  his  history.  Fiom  these  authors  «e  liiirii 
that,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  western  part  of  India  was  pcsscsfc;  liy 
seven  very  powerful  monarchs.  The  territorv  of  Porns,  w  liich  Alixai  drr 
first  conrpiercd  and  then  restored  to  him,  is  said  to  have  cdMl.in.Ml  no 
fewer  than  two  thousand  towns;  and  the  king  of  the  Pra^ii  had  ;i,>-sciiililtd 
an  army  of  twenty  thousanl  cavalry,  two  thimsaiid  .iiincd  cliiirioi>,  iimi 
a  great  number  of  elephants,  to  o|ipo>e  the  Maci'donian  nionareh  on  ilie 
banks  of  the  (iaiiyes. 

Th(!  country  on  each  side  of  the  Indus  was  found,  in  Ihe  ijine  of  Alix- 
ander,  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  population  to  the  kingdom  of  I'mns. 
The  climate,  soil,  and  productions  of  linlia,  as  well  ;is  the  inanio  i>  uiid 
-ustoins  of  lh(!  iiihabiiants,  iiie  exactly  desciilied,  iiud  the  (les(ri|/iii.iis 
fjunil  to  correspond  in  a  surprising  manner  with  UKulern  accounlb.     The 
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staled  change  of  seasons,  now  known  by  the  name  of  monsoons,  the  po- 
riodical  ruins,  the  swellings  and  inuiulutions  of  the  rivers,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  durinn^  the  time  they  continue,  are  parlicularly 
ineiitiuned.  The  descriptions  of  the  inhabitants  are  equally  particular ; 
their  living  entirely  upon  vegetables ;  their  division  inio  tribes  or  castes, 
witti  many  of  the  particularities  of  the  modern  Hindoos.  The  military 
operations,  however,  extended  but  a  little  way  into  India  properly  so 
called ;  no  further,  indeed,  than  the  modern  provincu;  of  Lahore,  and  the 
cuinitries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  Moultan  to  the  sea. 

Ou  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  eastern  part  of  his  dominions  devolved 
first  on  Pytho,  the  yon  of  Agenor,  and  afterwards  on  Seleucus.  The  lat- 
ter was  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  keeping  India  in  subjection.  With 
ihis  view,  he  undertook  an  expedition  into  that  country,  partly  to  confirm 
his  auiliurity,  and  partly  to  defend  the  Macedonian  territories  against 
Siiiidracottus,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The  particulars  of  his  expedition  are 
very  little  known;  Justin  being  the  only  author  wh'i  mentions  them. 
Piuiiirch  tells  us  that  Seleucus  carried  his  arms  farihcr  into  India  iimn 
Alexander;  and  Pliny,  whose  auihoriiy  is  of  (considerably  greater  weight 
than  either,  in  this  instance,  corroberates  the  teslimony  of  Plutarch. 

The  career  of  Seleucus  in  the  east  was  slopped  by  Ainigoiius,  who  pre 
pared  to  invade  the  western  part  of  his  dominions.  Tlie  former  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  conclude  a  tieaty  with  Sandracottus;  but  Dr.  Rob- 
eiisoii  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  which  continued 
furiy-two  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  no  diminution  of  the  Ma- 
ceddiiian  territories  took  place.  With  a  view  of  keeping  up  a  friendly  in- 
tercnurse  with  the  Indian  prince,  Seleucus  sent  Megaslhencs,  inw  of  Al- 
exander's officers,  to  Palibothra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prasii,  on 
thu  banks  of  the  Ganges.  This  city  is  by  Dr.  Robertson  ihnuglil  to  be 
the  modern  Allahabad,  but  Major  Renuel  suppoises  it  to  be  Pritna.  As 
Megasthenes  resided  in  this  city  for  a  considerable  time,  he  made  many 
observations  relative  to  India  in  general,  which  he  aftiTwards  pul)l;shed. 
But  he  mingled  with  his  relations  the  most  extravagant  fables;  .such  as 
accounts  of  men  with  ears  so  large  that  they  could  wrap  themselves  up 
iu  them  ;  of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or  noses,  &c.,  if  the  ex- 
tracts from  this  book,  given  by  Arrian,  Diodorus,  and  other  an(;ient  writers, 
can  l)e  credited.  After  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes  to  Saiidracoltiis,  and 
tiiat  of  his  son  Damaichus  to  Allitrochidas,  the  successor  of  Saiidraeotius, 
we  iicar  no  more  of  the  affairs  of  India  with  regard  to  the  Macedonians, 
until  the  time  of  Antioelius  the  Great,  who  made  a  short  incursion  into 
India,  about  197  years  after  the  death  of  Seleucus.  .\ll  that  we  know  of 
tiiis  expedition  is,  that  the  Syrian  monarch,  aftei  finishing  a  war  he  car- 
ried on  against  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Parthia  and  !5actria,  obliged 
Suphagasenus,  king  of  the  country  whicii  he  invaded,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants-  It  is  probable  that  the  suc- 
<■(  ^sdfs  of  Anliochus  were  obliged,  soon  after  his  death,  to  abaiulon  all 
their  Indian  territories. 

After  the  loss  of  Indi'i  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercourse  was  kept  u[)  for 
,8:une  time  betwixt  it  and  the  Greek  kingdom  of  liactria.  This  last  be- 
came an  ind(^pendent  state  about  sixty-iiiiu?  years  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
d^r;  and,  a<'cording  to  the  few  hints  we  have  concerning  it  iu  aiieient  an- 
thors,  carried  on  a  great  traffic  with  India.  Nay,  the  Hactriaii  imniaichs 
are  said  to  have  coiujiiered  more  extensive  tnieis  in  that  region  than  Al- 
exander himself  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned  over  this  new  kingdom 
ill  succession;  s-jiiie  of  whom,  elated  with  th<'  conquests  they  had  made, 
assiiined  tin;  Jiile  of  the  great  king,  by  which  tlie  Persian  monarcls  w(Te 
di.-tingMish(!d  in  their  highest  splendour.  Strabo  informs  us,  iliat  the 
Haetrian  prince.?,  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by  the  Scyiiiiaii  iio- 
fliades,  known  by  the  name  of  Asii,   Pasiaiii,  Taeliari,  and  Seauranli. 
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This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese  historians,  quoted  by 
M.  de  Guignes.  According  to  them,  about  130  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars,  pnslind  from  tiieir  native  seats  on  the 
confines  of  China,  and  obliged  to  move  fartIXT  to  the  west,  poured  in  upon 
Baetna  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  overwlwdmeil  that  kingdom,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  after  it  hud  lusted  nearly  130  years. 

From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  thoughts  of 
establishing  any  dominion  in  India  wern  totally  abandoned  by  tlie  Euro- 
peans. The  only  object  was  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
that  country;  and  Egypt  was  the  medium  by  which  llmt  intercourse  was 
to  be  promoted.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  first  raised  the  powt.T  and 
splendour  of  Alexandria,  by  carrying  on  a  trade  with  India.  His  son 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  prosecuted  the  Hami;  plan  very  vigorously.  In  his 
time  the  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to  (tenlfe  in  Tyre  ;  but,  lo  re- 
move it  effectually  thence,  he  attempted  to  form  u  canal  between  Arsinoe 
on  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  place  where  Suez  now  stands,  and  the  Peiusiac, 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  This  canal  was  about  one  hundred  (uibits 
broad,  and  thirty  deep;  so  that  by  means  of  it  the  productions  of  India 
might  have  been  conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water. 

On  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  the  Indian  commodities  con- 
tinued as  usual,  to  be  imported  to  Alexandria  in  Kgypt,  and  from  thence 
to  Rome;  but  the  most  ancient  communication  betwixt  the  east  and  west 
parts  of  Asia  seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  given  up.  Syria  and 
Palestine  are  separated  from  Mesopotamia  by  a  desert ;  but  the  pa.ssHge 
through  it  was  much  faeiliated  by  its  affording  u  station  which  abounded 
in  water.  Hence  the  possession  of  this  station  became  an  object  of  such 
consequence,  that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in  Syrian  Tudinor, 
and  in  Greek  Palmyra.  Both  these  names  are  expressive  of  its  situation 
in  a  spot  adorned  with  palm  trees.  Though  its  situation  for  trade  may  to 
us  seem  very  unfavourable,  being  sixty  miles  from  the  Kuphiaies,  by 
which  alone  it  could  receive  the  Indian  commodities,  and  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  coast  of  the  Mediterruncan;  yet  the  value  and 
small  bulk  of  the  goods  in  question,  rendered  the  conveyance  of  them  by 
a  long  carriage  overland  not  only  pructiculile,  but  lucrative  and  advanta- 
geous. Hence  the  inhabitants  becume  opulent  and  powerful,  and  this 
place  long  maintained  its  independenct!  after  the  Syrian  empire  became 
subject  to  Koine.  The  eagerness  of  the  Romans  for  Asiatic  luxuries 
kept  up  an  intercourse  with  India  during  the  time  that  the  empire  con- 
tinued in  its  power ;  and,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  western  part,  it 
was  kept  up  between  Constantinople  and  those  parts  of  India  which  had 
been  visited  formerly  by  merchants  from  the  west.  Lmig  before  this 
period,  however,  a  much  better  method  of  sailing  to  India  had  been  dis- 
covered by  one  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  an  Indian  ship,  who  lived 
about  eighty  years  after  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire. 
This  man  having  observed  the  periodical  shifting  of  the  monsoons,  and 
how  steadily  they  blew  from  the  east  and  west  during  some  montlis,  ven- 
tured to  leave  the  coast,  and  sail  boldly  aiToss  llie  Indian  Uccan,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  Musiris,  u  port  on  tli(>  Malabar  coast ;  wliich 
discovery  was  reckoned  a  matter  of  such  iiniiortancc,  that  the  name  ot 
Hippalus  was  given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyage. 
Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian 
traffic  was  now  carried  on,  mentioning  the  parliiiular  stages  and  the  >hh- 
tances  between  them. 

While  the  Seleucida;  continued  to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  tlie  trade 
with  India  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  laiul.  Tlie  llomaiis,  having  ex- 
tended their  dominions  as  far  as  the  ICiiphrattis,  found  tlii.s  metliod  ol 
conveyance  still  established,  and  the  tradi;  was  by  them  encouraged  and 
protected.    But  the  orogress  of  the  caravans  being  frequently  interiujited 
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by  the  Parthians,  particularly  when  they  travelled  towards  th^'ie  couulires 
wliere  silk  and  other  of  the  most  valuable  manufactures  were  procured,  it 
■jecame  an  object  to  the  Romans  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  sove- 
reieiis  of  those  distant  countries.  Dr.  Robertson  takes  notice,  from  the 
evidince  of  an  Arabian  merchant  who  wrote  in  852,  it  appears,  that  not 
only  the  Saracens  but  the  Chinese  also,  were  destitute  of  the  mariner's 
compass;  contrary  to  a  common  opinion,  that  this  instrument  was  known 
in  the  east  long  before  its  discovery  in  Europe.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
advantage, they  penetrated  far  beyond  Siani,  which  had  set  bounds  to  the 
navigation  of  Europeans.  They  became  acquainted  with  Sumatra  and 
other  Indian  islands;  extending  their  navigation  as  far  as  Canton  in 
China.  A  regular  commerce  was  now  carried  on  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  all  the  countries  lying  betwixt  it  and  China,  and  even  with  China  itself. 
Many  Saracens  settled  in  India,  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
tries beyond  it.  In  the  city  of  Canton  they  were  so  numerous  that  the 
emperor  permitted  them  to  have  a  cadi  or  judge  of  their  own  religion  ;  the 
Arabian  language  was  understood  and  spoken  in  every  place  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  ships  from  China  even  are  said  to  have  visited  the  Persian 
Gilf. 

According  to  the  Arabian  accounts  of  those  days,  the  peninsula  of  India 
was  at  that  time  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  The  first  was  composed  of 
the  provinces  situated  on  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Moultan.  The  second  had  the  city  of  Canoge,  which,  from  its  re- 
maining ruins,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  place.  The  Indian  his- 
torians relate,  that  it  contained  thirty  thousand  shops  in  which  butel-nut 
was  sold,  and  sixty  thousand  sets  of  musicians  and  singers  who  paid  a  tax 
to  government.  The  third  city  was  that  of  Cachemirc,  first  meniioned  by 
Massoudi,  who  gives  a  short  description  of  it.  Tiie  fourth  kingdom, 
Guzorat,  is  represented  by  the  same  author  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
whole.  Another  Arab  writer,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  divides  India  into  three  parts ;  the  northern  compre- 
hending all  the  provinces  of  the  Indus  ;  the  middle  extending  from  Guzerat 
to  the  Ganges;  and  the  southern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from 
capeComorin.  From  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above  men- 
tioned, explained  by  the  commentary  of  another  Arabian  who  had  like- 
wise visited  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  we  learn  many  particulars  concern- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  these  distant  regions  at  that  time,  which  correspond 
with  what  is  observed  among  them  at  this  day.  They  take  notice  of  the 
general  use  of  silk  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
which  they  compare  to  glass.  They  also  describe  the  tea-plant,  with  the 
manner  of  using  its  leaves  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  in  the  ninth  century 
the  use  of  this  plant  in  China  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  present.  They 
mention  likewise  the  great  progress  wliich  the  Indians  had  made  in  as- 
tronomy; a  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  they  assert,  that  in  this  branch  of  science  they 
were  far  superior  to  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  west,  on  which 
account  their  sovereign  was  called  the  king  of  wisdom. 

The  superstitions,  extravagant  penances,  &c..  known  to  exist  at  this 
day  among  the  Indians,  are  also  mentioned  by  tho.se  writers  ;  all  which 
particulars  manifest  that  the  Arabians  had  a  knowledge  of  India  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Ronans.  The  industry  of  the  .Moham- 
medans, in  exploring  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  east,  was  rivalled, 
however,  by  the  Christians  of  Persia,  who  sent  missionaries  all  over 
India,  and  the  countries  adjoining,  as  far  as  China  itself.  Uul,  while  the 
western  .Vsiatics  thus  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  these  parts,  the 
Europeans  had  in  a  manner  lost  all  knowledge  of  them.  The  port  of 
Alexandria,  from  which  they  had  formerly  been  supplied  with  the  Indian 
goods,  was  now  shut  against  them  :  and  the  Arabs,  satisfied  with  supply- 
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ing  the  demands  of  their  own  subjects,  neglected  to  send  any  by  the  usual 
channels  to  the  towns  on  the  Alediterrancan.  The  inhabitants  of  Cun- 
stuntinople  and  some  other  great  towns  were  supplied  with  Chinese  ciini- 
modities  by  the  most  tedious  and  diflii-ull  passage  imaginable.  In  ^ine 
of  every  diRiculty,  however,  this  commerce  flourished,  and  Constantinople 
became  a  considerable  mart  for  Iwist  Indian  commodities;  and  from  it  ail 
the  rest  of  lOurojie  was  chiefly  supplied  with  them  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  The  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  the  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans were  during  this  period  engaged,  contributed  still  to  increase  the 
diflicully ;  but,  the  more  it  incrcised,  the  more  desirous  Europeans 
seemed  to  be  of  possessing  liie  luxuries  of  Asia.  About  this  time  tlie 
cities  of  Anialfi  and  Venice,  with  some  other  in  Italy,  liaving  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  independence,  began  lo  exert  themselves  in  promoting 
domestic  manufactures,  and  iinporling  the  produi'tions  of  India. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  a  considerable  revolution  took  plaice  in 
India,  by  the  conquests  of  .Malnnnd   Gaziii,  who  erected  the  empire  of 
Gaziia.     And  it  is  at  this  period  that   the  authentic  history  is  generally 
reckinied  to  commence.     .Mahmnd's  kingdom  had  arisen  out  of  that  of 
the  Saracens,  who  had   extended  their  conquests  immensely,  under  the 
caliph  Al-Walid,  both  to  the  east  and  west.     He  possessed  great  pan  ol 
the  ancient  lii.ctria.     Gazna,  near  the  source  of  the  Indus,  and  ISalkli, 
were  his  chief  cities.     Afier  coiKjuering  the  rest  of  lla(ttria,  he  invaded 
Hindoslan  a.  n.  KIOO,  and  reduced  the  province  of  Moultan,  which  whs  in- 
habited by  the  Kuttry  and  Rajpoot  tribes  (the  Catheri  and  Malli  of  Alex- 
ander), who  still  retained  their  ancient  bravery,  and  made  a  very  fiir> 
niidable  resistance.     .Mainnud  being  equally  influenced  by  a  love  of  con- 
quest,   and    a  sujier-'litious  zeal   to  exieniiinate  the   Hindoo   religion,  a 
league  was  at  last  I'lnined  against  him  among  all  the  Indian  princes,  from 
the  tJaiiges  to  the  Nerbudda.     'IMieir  allied    troops   were,  however,  de- 
feated ;  and  in  loo's  tlii^  famous  temple  of  Nagracut  in  the  Puiiiab  wati 
destroyed.     Li  1011  Malnnnd  destroyed  the  city  and  temph;  of  Taiiafar, 
and  reduced  Delhi.     In  1018  he  look  Canoge, and  demolished  the  temples 
of  that  a:,. I  several  other  ciiles:  but  faded  in  his  attempson  Ajinn  re.    In 
iiiS  twell'ih  expedition,  in  10'J4,  he  reduced  the  whole  peninsul.i  of  (iuzer- 
at,  and  destroyed  the  famous  tem{)le  of  Sumnaut,  as  well  as  thosi'  of  all 
the  oiher  cities  he  conquered.     At  his  death,  in   1028,  he   possessed  the 
east,  and  largest  part  of  Persia,  with  the  Indian  provinces  from  the  wist 
part  ttf  the   (iaiiges  to  Guzerat,  and  those  between   the   Indus  and  tlic 
inountains  of  Ajiinere.     lint  in  MM  this  extensive  empire  began  lo  fail 
to  pieces.     The  west  and  largest  part  was  seized  by  the  (ianri,  while  llie 
east,  contiguous  to  the  Imlus,  remained  in  possession  of  ('liosroe,  wliiiiii' 
capital  was  Lahore.     In   11H4  his  sons  were  expelled  by  the  (ianri,  and 
in  111)4   iMohammcd  Gori  penelrat(!d  into  Hindoslan  as  far  as  lleiian'!<, 
comimtting  as  great  devastation  us  .^Iahnnld  (iazni  had  dime.     He  aUo 
reduced  the  soiiih  part  of  Ajiinere.  and  the  territory  south  of  the  Juiiiiiii, 
the  fort  of  (iiialior,  &c.     On  his  death,  (I'.'O.'J,)  llii^  ein|iire  of  (iazna  was 
again  divided,  and  the  I'ataii  or   Alghan  empire   was  founded  by  Caltuli, 
who  had  the  Indian  pari,  the  Persian  remaining  to  KIdoze.     Catnili  iii.iilc 
Delhi  III)'  capital;  and  in  I'.'lO  his  successor,  Altumish,  reduced  the  glial- 
eat  part  of  Hindoslan  Proper.     One  of  his  sons  obianied  the  govirinni'iit 
of  liengal,  and,  fr(Hn  this   period,  one  of  the  ein|ieror's  sons  had  alu  lys 
that  governnienl.     During    Ins  rei^ii,  the   blooily  (ienghis  Khan  put  an 
end  lo  the  other  braindi  of  the  (■a/iii.in  eini>ire,  but  llindosian  was  left 
uniliNtiirbfd. 

Kroni  tliiH  period  the  most  dreadful  confiiHimi  and  massacres  followcil 
almost  to  the  time  that  the  llritisb  governnienl  connnenceil.  The  eiii|iirc 
lieing  subdivided  aiiiimg  a  set  of  rapiicious  governiMN,  thti  proplr  wcri' 
reduced  to  the  grealetti  de){rec  uf  misery      To  add  lo  tli'-ir  diktrevi,  the 
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Moguls  made  such  frequent  and  formidable  invasions,  iliat  at  last  the  em- 
ptTiir  Ferose  II.  allowed  tiiem  to  settle  in  the  country  in  129'J.  The  em- 
penir  was  incited  by  Alia,  governor  of  Gurrah,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
the  Deeean;  and  Alia  being  employed  in  ttiat  business,  wherein  he 
am;iss<'(l  an  immense  quantity  of  treasure,  no  sooner  accomplished  it,  than 
he  ileposed  and  murdered  Ferose.  and  assumed  the  sovereignly  of  Hiii- 
ddstan.  In  1306  the  conquest  of  the  Decean  was  undertaken ;  and  in 
1310  Alia  carried  his  army  into  Dowlatabad  and  the  Caruatic,  Uut  all 
this  usurper's  expeditions  and  those  of  his  general,  Cafoor,  seem  to  have 
hecn  made  more  with  a  view  of  plimder  than  of  permanent  conquest. 
Under  Mohammed  MI.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Decean  revolted,  aud  drove 
the  Mohammedans  completely  out  of  all  their  territories,  except  the  city 
of  Dowlatabad. 

Ferose  III  ,  who  succeeded  Mohammed  in  I35I,  was  a  wise  prince, 
who  preferred  the  improvement  of  his  empire  by  the  arts  of  pe  ^ -e  to  the 
extension  of  it  by  war  and  conquest.  In  his  reign,  which  lasted  thirty- 
seven  years,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  were  encouraged. 
But  upon  his  death  in  1388,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  continued  five 
venrs,  tdl  Mahmud  III.  succeeded,  in  1.393.  During  this  period  Miuiliistan 
extiiliited  the  uncommon  phenomenon  of  two  emperors  residing  in  the 
same  capital,  yet  at  war  with  each  other.  In  this  unfortunate  siinitiDn  of 
aflTairs,  Tamerlaiie,  after  subduing  all  the  west  of  Tarlary  and  .Vsia,  turned 
his  iirnis  against  Hindostan,  and  made  an  easy  conciuesl  of  it.  But  the 
cruel  monster,  not  eontc^nted  with  his  victory,  ordered  a  general  massa- 
cre of  the  inhabitants,  in  coiise(|ueri(!e  of  which,  it  is  said,  that  one  hun- 
dreil  thiin?-  Hid  of  them  were  murdered  in  oi\c  hour.  In  January,  1399,  he 
defeated  the  Indian  army  with  great  slaughter,  and  soon  after  took  Delhi, 
wliiili  then  consisted  of  three  cities  surrounded  by  walls.  Though  no 
resisiaiiee  was  made,  and  of  course  there  was  no  pretence  for  bloodshed, 
yet  a  (piarrel  was  fomented  within  a  few  days  by  his  Tartar  soldiers,  who 
]>;li  igeii  tlie  city,  massacred  most  of  the  peopie,  and  sold  the  rest  for 
sines.  The  spoils,  in  plute  and  jewels,  were  immense.  Aftiir  this 
(IrpiiHul  carnaiic, Tamerl.ine  marched  through  the  other  provinces  of  llin- 
(I'lstati,  di'feaiiiig  the  Indians  everywhere,  and  slaughtering  the  wor- 
shippers iif  fire.  On  the  35th  of  March,  this  insatiable  con(|ueror 
retired,  leaving  Mahmud  in  possession  of  the  throne,  and  reserving  only 
I'liiijili  to  liiin<ielf. 

The  lealh  of  Mahmud  III.,  in  1413,  put  an  end  to  the  Patim  dynasty, 
lie  w:is  succeeded  by  (^hizer,  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  and  his  posterity 
Cdiiilinied  to  reign  until  l-l.'iO,  wIdmi  .Mia  II.  abdicated  the  throne,  and  liel- 
loh,  an  Afri;han,  took  possession  of  it.  Under  him  a  prince  who  resided 
at  .Iiiiiipoiir,  beeaine  so  fnrinidable,  that  he  left  him  only  the  shadow  of 
iuiihiiiiiy.  Hi'lloli's  son,  however,  recovered  a  great  part  of  the  empire, 
ahiiiit  151)1,  wlii'ii  he  inadi*  Agra  his  rcsidenee.  In  the  reign  of  Ihi.iliaiii 
11.,  siiliiiii  llalier,  a  desecndant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  a  considerable 
pint  iif  ilie  empire.  Ills  first  (expedition  was  in  1518;  and  ni  l.">J5lic 
I'Hik  Delhi.  On  the  death  of  Haber,  who  reigned  only  five  years,  Ins  son 
lliiiiKiKinn  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  obllge<l  to  take  shelter  amon|{ 
the  lt:i|po(it  priiiee-i  of  Ajiineri'.  The  sovertngiily  was  usurped  by  Sliuer 
Khan,  who  in  151'>  was  killed  at  the  siege  o('  (Jheitou.  Ills  lerritoriei 
.'X'ciiileil  from  the  Indus  to  llengal :  but  the  goveriiinent  was  t>>i  unsettled 
Ihit  no  fewer  than  five  sovereigns  snecredrd  within  iiliie  years  after  his 
d  iih.  This  liiducM'd  ii  strong  parly  to  join  in  recalling  ll.imaiooii,  who 
li  >ii  I  to  have  been  II  prince  of  ifreat  virtne  and  abilities;  bnl  he  lived 
onii  nut  ye;ir  after  his  return.  Upon  his  death,  in  |.').'>.">,  Ins  son  Aekb.ir, 
"lie  of  the  iireutesl  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Hindustan,  sueeeeded. 
llRwas  then  only  fourteen  years  of  uge  ;  but,  during  the  long  ruigii  o( 
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rtfty-oiit"  years,  he  established  the  empire  on  a  more  sure  foundation  tiiaii 
It  hud  probably  ever  been  before. 

Wt!  tire  MOW  come  to  a  period  when  the  European  powers  began  to  he 
Interested  in  tlie  affairs  of  Hindostan.     The  Cape  of  Good  Elope  had  Ihcii 
Houliled  in  the  reign  of  John  II,,  king  of  Portugal;  Emanuel,  hi.s  sue- 
t'(!a»or,  equipped  four  shi|)s,  for  the  discovery  of  the  Indian  coast,  ;ind 
gave  the  command  to  Vasco  do  (iania,  who,  having  weathered  several 
Hi  irms  ill  liis  cruise  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  landed  in  Hiiidus- 
tiiii.  after  a  voyage  of  thirteen  months.     This  country,  which  iun  since 
been  almost  entirely  reduced  by  "  ar  under  a  foreign  yoke,  was,  at  the 
time  of  llie  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  divided  between  the  kings  of  dun- 
liaya,  Delhi,  Uisiiagur,  Narzingiia,  and  Calicut,  each  of  which  reckoiied 
geveral  sovereigns  among  tlieir  tributaries.    Tlie  last  of  these  moiiardis, 
who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  zamorin,  whieh  sijrnifies  einperur, 
liosnessed  the  most  maritime  states,  and  his  empire  extended  over  all  M;i|. 
tibar.     \'aseo  de  (iama  having  informed  himself  of  these  particulars  wiieri 
lie  tiMielied  at  .Melinda,  hired  an  able  pilot  to  conduct  him  to  that  port  iv 
whieh  trade  was  the  most  (iounsliiiig.     Here  he  fortunately  met  wiili  f 
Moor  of  Tunis,  who  uiiijerslood  the  Portuguese  language,  and  he  jm^ 
lihnseir  under  his  direction,     lie  procured  Ciama  an  audience  of  the  za 
inorin,  who  proposed  an  alliance  and  a  tieaty  of  commerce  with  the  kin^, 
Ills  masier.     This  was  u|)o:i  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  tli(?  .Mus 
iulmen  interfered,  who  so  far  swayed  the  monarch  from  his  purpose,  ili;it 
lie  resolved  to  destroy  the  adventurers,  to  whom  he  had  just  before  {jivcii 
BO  fiivoiir.ible  a  reception.    The  zamorin,  who  wanted  neiiiier  power  nor 
Inelinalioii,  wanted  courage  to  put  ins  design  into  execution;  and  (i.iina 
wiiH  permitted  to  return  to  his  fleet ;  he  sailed  for  LislHiii,  wl'ich  he  remlit'd 
in  safety,  and  was  received  with  rapturous  joy  by  the  pii'ide.     Tlie  iwpc 
gave  to  Portugal  all  th(!  coasts  they  should  discover  in  .:  •    east ;  and  a 
derond  eX[iedition  soon  after  took  |dace,  under  the  eoininiuni  of  Alvuitz 
T'libral,  consisting  of  thirteen  vessels.     They  first  visited  (Jaiicut,  wiicre 
fifty  Porliigiicse  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants,  through  the  iiitrij,'iifs 
(if  the  Moors,     ('abral,  in  revenge,  burnt  all  the  Arabian  vessels  iii  the 
Imrboiir,  eamionaded  the  town,  and  then  sailed  toCoi-liin,  and  from  tliriice 
to  Caiiaiior.     The  kings  of  both  thest^  towns  gave  linn  s|iiees,  goM,  and 
Rilvi'r,  and  |)ropose(l  an  alliance  with  liini  against  the  zaiiionn,  to  wlioiii 
(li"\  were  irilnitaries.     Oilier  kings  fidiowed  their  e.\anipl(! ;  and  this  in- 
frtliialKiii  became  so  ({eneral,  that  the  Portuguese  gave  the  law  to  aliii'isl 
the   whole  country  of  .Malabar.     The  port  of  Lisbon   now  be'^oiiie  the 
((raiid  marl  nf  Indian  cmnmoditieg.     To  secure  and  extend   these  i«iv;i!i' 
tageu,  it  W.I     necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  power  an  I   coiniiii'icc. 
VViIJi  .1  view  to  these  objects,  the  court  of  I'orliigal  wisely  reposed  itsidii- 
fldenee  in   Alplionso  .\ltiiiipier(ine,  the   iiU)st  discerning  of  all  the  I'ciriii- 
((11'  ie  that  had  been  in  India.      The  new  viceroy  acipiilted  himself  lieyoiiil 
I'Xpeelalion.     He  fixed  upon  (ioa,  where  there  was  a  good  harboiii-  ;iiiil 
wholesiinie  air,  as  an  eslablishinent,  being  situated  In  tlii^  iniii'ile  of  Mal- 
abar, belonging  to  till!  king  of  the  Deccan;  and  this  soon  after  bci'iime 
the  iiie;rop(dis  of  all  tlii'  PoringneHe  settle  neiits  in  India.     As  tlii'  govini- 
nient  soon  changed  its  Hehemes   of  trade   into  projects  of  coinpiesi,  iln' 
liiilioii,  winch  had  never  been  guided  by  the  true  commercial  sjiirit,  smn 
HSKiimed  ihiilof  rapiiK'  and  plunder.     In  reference  to  this  we  may  ob^'erw, 
that  of  all  (he  compiesis  made  by  the   Portuguese  in   India,  they  puxsiss 
III  present  only  Macao,  Uiii,  and  (ioa:  and  the  united  importance  of  tlicsi' 
three  seiileiiK  Ills  ill  their  intercourse  with  India  and  Portugal  is  very  in- 
<;iiiisideriible. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenlh  century,  Drake,  Sleplieiis,  Civcn- 
dish,  and  some  other  Eiii^lish  navigauns,  by  dimblnig  ('ape  Horn,  amltlir 
C<i|<i<  of  (icod  Hope,  reached  India.    The  succecs  attending  these  first 
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voyages,  was  sufficient  to  determine  some  of  the  principal  merchants  in 
Lomloa  to  establish  a  company  in  1600,  which  obtained  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  trading  to  the  East  Indies  for  fifteen  years.    The  funds  of  this 
company  were,  in  the  beginning,  inconsiderable.    They  fitted  out  four 
ships,  which  sailed  in  1601,  under  Lancaster,  an  able  man,  who  arrived 
with  them,  in  1602,  at  the  port  of  Achen,  at  that  time  a  celebrated  mart. 
He  was  received  by  the  king  with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  and  liad 
every  favour  shown  him  that  could  be  wished  for,  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advantageous  commerce.     The  English  admiral  was  re- 
ceived at  Bantam  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Achen;  and  a  ship,  which  he 
had  despatched  to  the  Molucca  islands,  brought  him  a  considerable  cargo 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs  j  with  these  valuables  and  pepper,  which  he  took 
in  at  Java  and  Sumatra,  he  returned  safe  to  England.    The  compaiiy 
now  determined  to  form  settlements,  but  not  without  the  consent  of  the 
natives.     They  applied  to  James   I.,  for  assi-stance,  but  obtained  none. 
They,  however,  out  of  their  small  funds,  erected  forts  and  founded  colonies, 
in  llie  islands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna,  and  Banda.     They  likewise 
shared  the  spice  trade  with  the  Dutch,  who  soon  became  jealous  of  their 
rising  prosperity.     They  at   first  proceer^^d  by  accusations,  equally  void 
01  trnlli  and  decency,  to  make  the  English  odious  to  the  natives  of  the 
"ountry ;  but  these  expedients  not  meeting  with  success,  they  resolved  to 
proi'eed  to  acts  of  violence  ;  and  the  Indian  oixan  became  the  scene  of 
the  most  bloody  engagements  between  the  maritime  forces  of  the  two  na- 
tions.   In  1619,  the  two  companies  signed  a  treaty,  signifying,  that  the  Mo- 
lucca islands,  Anilioyna,  and   ISanda,  should  belong  in  common  to  both 
nations.    Tlie  Dutch,  however,  imt  only  soon  found  means  to  render  the 
treaty  ineffectual,  but  to  drive  tiie  English  from  Amboyna.     Tins  latter 
transaction  was  replete  with  so  much  cruelty,  that  it  will  remain  a  lasting 
«tigina  on  the  Dutch  nation.     The  English,  harassed  in  every  marl  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  bent  on  their  destruction,  were  obliged  to  give  way  to 
thoir  power.     India  was  totally  forgotten  ;  and  the  company  was  greatly 
rprliiced  at  tiie  diMlh  of  Charles  I.     C^romwell,  proud  of  iiis  success,  and 
M'UMhle  of  his  own  strenglh,  was  piqued  that  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  should  pretend  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  declared  war 
igainst  the  Dutch.     Of  all  the  maritime  wars  which  have  been  recorded 
in  history,  none  were  conducted  with  more  knowledge  and  bravery  ;  none 
have  abounded  witli  more  obstinate  and  bloody  engagements.     The  Eii- 
clisli  gained  the  superiority,  :uid  peace  ensued.     But  to  return  : 

Under  Ackbar's  sueci.'ssor,  Jelian  (niire,  the  war  was  faintly  carried  on, 
the  empire  lieing  disturl>edby  his  rebellious  son  Shah  Jehau,  and  his  coun- 
cils distracted  by  the  inlliKMiee  of  his  mistress,  Noor  Jehaii.  In  this  moil- 
iri'h's  reii.Mi,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  tlicf  first  llritish  ambassador  at  tlii'  court 
'if  llindostan.  arrived.  Jehan  (Juire  died  in  1GJ7,  and  was  succeeded  liy 
ins  son  Shah  Jelian  who  pushed  the  conquest  of  the  Decean  with  vinour, 
'ul  111  HO  destructive  a  maimer,  thiit  most  of  the  princes  submitteJ.  .\ 
viir  next  broke  out  witli  the  Portuguese,  which  ended  in  their  expulsion 
friiin  lloogly.  Siiah  Jelian  was  a  (lebanched  prince;  and  his  relicllioii 
isj.unst  his  father  was  retaliated  by  that  of  his  son  .\uruui;zclie,  who 
h'throin'd  him,  disguising  his  ainliition  under  the  mask  of  nligioii,  and 
''oinnulliii  the  greatest  crimes  under  that  pretence.  He  cngajjed  m  a 
w:ii  with  Uis  brothers,  Morad  and  D-ira,  whom  he  defeated  and  put  to 
'latli,  and  then  pretenilcd  to  lament  their  misfortune.  lie,  Innvever, 
treated  his  father  with  tenderness  till  his  death  in  Unir.  From  itKio,  when 
\i!ri;nj;/.ebe  attained  full  possession  of  the  throne,  till  KiT"*,  a  prol'imnd 
'r.ui'inillity  prevailed  thrinighout  the  empire  ,  but  from  a  jealousy 
I'f  Scvaifee,  thi^  foiiiiderof  the  Mahratia  ^talis,  he  undertook  the  conquest 
iif  the  nt'ceaii ;  and,  haviin{  uiielled  a  rebt'liion  of  the  Patans  beyond  the 
!ndu8,  he  pcri>ecutcd  iho  Hindoos  so  sevurely,  that  the  Hajpool  tribes  ui 
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Ajiinere  commenced  a  \v;ii  against  him.  At  iiis  death  in  1707.  his  em- 
pire extended  from  i.0°  to  '.i'->°  i;ttimde,  and  nearly  as  majiy  degrees  in  Ion- 
gituile.  "His  revenue,"  iitys  Major  Hemiel,  "  ext^ee'ded  .€3o,0()0,()oO 
sterling,  in  a  country  wlicn  p-ivisions  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  hs 
in  Kiigland.  But  so  wei^  ity  a  sceptre  could  be  wielded  only  by  a  hiuid 
like  Aurungzebe's  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  suc- 
cession of  weak  princes  and  wicked  ministers  reduced  this  astouislmitf 
empire  to  nothing."  He  left  four  sons,  Mausnm,  Azem,  Kiiuni-Uiisti,  hii° 
Ackhar.  This  last  had  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  been  oblicred  lo  fly 
to  Persia  thirty  years  before.  A  civil  war  commenced  between  Maiisuin 
and  .\zem;  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  wherein  three  huiidrcd 
thousand  men  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  Azem  was  defeated  and 
killed.  Mausum  then  assumed  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah,  and,  during 
his  short  reij^n  of  five  years,  gave  i)roofs  of  considerable  abilities.  He 
defeated  and  killed  his  broilicr  Kaum-Bush  ;  after  which  lie  reduced  the 
seiks,  a  new  set  of  .-cligiDnists,  who.  in  the  reign  of  .S)i  ih  Jehaii,  had 
silenily  established  tluMiiselves  along  the  eastern  mountains,  and  had 
now  lakeu  up  arms  in  Lahore,  ravaging  the  comitry  to  the  banks  of  ihe 
Jumna. 

About  this  time  the  Kngli.sh  Kast  India  Company  obtained  the  famniis 
firman,  or  gram,  by  which  their  goods  of  ex()ort  and  import  were  ex- 
empli'd  from  duties.  Furroksere  was  dejiosed  and  murdered  by  tlie  bro- 
thers iloussein  and  Abdoolah,  whoset  up  another  emperor  whom  they  aiso 
dcfiost  d  and  murdered  in  the  same  year;  and  thus,  m  eleven  years  afier 
Aurungzebe's  death,  eleven  of  his  posterity,  who  had  either  possessed  or 
been  couipetilors  for  the  thnme,  were  exterminated  ;  and  the  goveriiinciit 
declined  so  rapidly,  that  the  empire  seemed  ready  to  fall  lo  pieces.  In 
171s,  the  two  brothers  raised  to  the  throne  .Midiammed  Shah,  the  grand- 
8on  of  Bahader:  who,  warned  by  the  faie  of  his  predecessors,  soon  rid 
himself  of  these  two  powerful  subjects,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  civil 
war.  But  new  enemies  started  up.  .Nizam  Al  Mulck,  vi(!Cioy  of  llio 
Deecaii,  in  17',''J,  had  been  offi'red  the  plai-e  of  vizier,  or  prime  niiiii>ier, 
but  did  not  accept  it.  Indepeiuieiice  was  his  aim,  and  the  incicismg 
power  of  the  .Malirattas,  liirmsbed  him  with  a  preience  for  auymcnt'ti^ 
his  army.  Persuaded  that  he  bad  a  party  at  court,  he,  in  n;!'*,  cuiio 
liiiilier,  with  a  great  body  of  arme(l  follower-  ;  but,  finding  that  the  iniir- 
est  of  the  emperor  was  still  too  powerful  for  him,  he  invited  ihe  faiiiMiis 
Perrian  iisur|)er,  .N'.idir  .'<^liab,  or  Ivmili  Khan,  to  invade  llindohiaii  'I'Iiih 
ilivii.ilioii  was  readily  accepted,  and  Nidir  entered  the  country  vv.iiii, it 
opposiiion  ;  yet,  when  far  advanced  iiiio  Hiiidosian,  he  considered  the 
issue  of  inat'ier't  to  lie  so  iiik crtain,  that  he  otiered  to  ev.icnate  the  uiiii 
try  ;md  retire  for  liliy  lacks  of  rupees,  about  t'.jl)ll,t)0()  sterling.  'J'he  iii. 
trigiies  of  ilie  .\uaiii  and  Ins  pally  Inndcied  Ihe  emperor  I'rimi  ('om|ilyiii|^ 
Willi  iliis  demand;  iiistcail  of  winch  he  threw  himsilf  upon  the  usiir|M'rN 
mercy,  who  then  look  possesion  of  Deliii,  and  demanded  a  raii>oiii  of 
jC;tn, noil, (1(10  sterling.  Alter  a  <'(m(ereiice  with  the  emperor.  Nadir  sc;/.iii 
upon  ttMi  hundred  (  ainioii,  w  nh  some  tre.isurc  and  jeutds,  which  lie  miiI 
01)  to  Caiidali.ir.  He  tlien  m.ircliiil  back  to  Ihdln.  where  a  conmiotiiMi 
Hrose  about  the  price  of  corn.  While  Nadir  endeavoured  to  ijiiell  il,  il 
shot  was  hred  at  linn,  and  n.irrowly  lnls^ed  liim;  upon  winch  tlie  liarlii- 
riaii  orileii  il  a  geiier  d  iiia-^h.icre  of  (he  iiiliahitMiiis,  and  slaughtered  mii' 
liUiiilred  and  Iweiiiy  ihousaml.  in',  a.  t'onling  to  some,  one  hu.idred  iiml 
flfly  iliini^and  persons.  Tins  w:is  followed  by  a  seizure  of  all  tliejewij., 
plate,  ^c,  whiih  could  lie  fotiiiil  ;  lit  sides,  exietiiig  the  .tM(l,IMIO,iMi||, 
wliK  II  was  done  vmiIi  tlie  utmost  rigour. 

Ill  llie  iiiin?!  of  lliese  scenes  Nadir  caiixed  the  marri.ige  of  Ins  mhi  In 
be  lelelirated  wall  i  griliil  >laligliter  of  Am  llliu/ebi  ,  ami  llien  look  Irni' 
of  tilt;  einperur,  with  |aofessioiis  of  friendship,  on  the  litli  of  May.  I7:<:< 
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H;'  is  sHi<l  to  have  cnrried  off  gooJs  and  treasure  to  tlie  value  of 
,£I3"),000,000  sterling.  Molianimi-ii  had  also  ceded  to  him  all  the  pro- 
viiio's  of  Hiiidosiaii  west  of  the  Indii;*.  AhoiU  the  same  time  the  liohil- 
las,  iilrihe  from  the  inoiniiams  between  India  and  Persia,  erected  an  inde- 
peiiili'iit  stale  on  the  east  of  the  (Jan^ri's,  eigliiy  nnli'S  from  Delhi.  The 
eiiifiiri:  seemed  now  to  he  ruimnig  fast  to  lis  dissolution.  Nadir  Shah 
bt'iiiLT  innrilered.  Ahdallah.  one  of  his  g(Mierals,  st-ized  on  the  east  of  Per- 
8i;i,  and  the  adjacent  Indian  provinces  which  Miihammed  Shall  had  ceded 
to  Nidir,  and  formed  them  into  the  kingiloin  of  Kandahar.  In  1739.  ^lo. 
haiiMiied  Shah  died,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Ahmed  ;  dnrins  whose 
n%n,  which  lasted  only  six  years,  the  division  of  the  remainder  of  the 
eni|i  re  look  place:  and  nolhing  remained  to  the  family  of  Tamerlane  but 
asiiiall  tr.ict  of  territory  round  Delhi.  In  IT4H  the  Nizam  \\  .Miih'k  died, 
at  llic  age  of  101,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ;<{:i/,ir  Junjj,  to  the  prej- 
tidii-e  of  his  eliler  brother  Gazi,  vizier  to  the  noniiinl  emperor.  The  con 
test  i!iat  lollowed  on  this  oce;ision,  for  Uw  throne  <if  the  Deccan  and  the 
nahiiliship  of  .Vrcol,  first  enyraged  the  Biitish  and  French  to  act  as  anxili- 
Hries  en  ofiposite  sides.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-I.i-Cliapelle, 
the  French  ciuiimandant,  M.  Oupleix,  beijati  lo  sow  dissension  among 
ihe    nabobs,   who    had    by    this   time   usurped   the    sovereignty    of    the 


country. 

On  this  occasicm  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  (Jlive  first  appeared  in  a  military 
ca|iaeity.  He  had  been  employed  tielore  as  a  writer,  but  seemecl  very 
little  iinaiificd  for  that  department  of  invil  life.  He  now  mareheil  toward 
Arcot  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  ami  ten  Iviropeans  and  five  hundred 
sepoys;  and  in  his  first  expedition  ilisplayed  'lit!  qualities  of  a  great  eom- 
maiiiier.  His  movements  were  condnirti'd  with  such  secresy  and  dis- 
patch, that  lie  made  himself  master  of  the  enemy'tt  capital  before  they 
knew  of  his  march  ;  anil  gained  the  afTectiinis  of  the  [leople  by  Ins  gener- 
osity, in  affording  protection  without  ransmn.  In  a  short  time,  hoA-ever, 
he  found  himself  invested  in  fort  St.  Daviil's  hy  rajah  Saib,  son  to  Chnnda 
Siili,  an  Indian  chief,  pretender  to  the  iiab(d)ship  of  Arcot,  at  the  head  of 
1  miMierous  army  ;  the  operaiions  of  Ihe  sieife  being  (onducted  by  F.nro- 
peiiii  engineers.  Unt  Mr.  Clive,  having  intelliiienee  of  the  intciifled  .iltaek, 
liefeiuled  himself  with  sueti  vigour,  lh.it  the  assailants  were  everywhere 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  obliged  pr(H'i|>itately  to  raise  the  siege,  lie  tluni 
inarched  in  (jiiest  of  the  i^u.y;  and,  having  overtaken  them  in  the  plaiiLS 
of  Araiii,  aitacked  and  entirely  defeated  them.  This  victory  whs  lollowed 
by  llie  surrender  of  the  forts  of  Timery.  Coiiiaveram,  and  Aram;  after 
wliiili,  he  returned  in  triumph  lo  fort  St.  David's  In  the  beginning  of 
17.V.',  111!  marched  toward  Madras,  where  he  wis  reinforced  by  a  small 
body  of  troops  from  Bengal.  Though  tln^  whole  did  not  exceed  three 
liuiiilred  Kuropeaiis,  with  us  m  my  natives  as  were  sudicient  lo  give  the 
appeiirince  of  an  army,  he  boldly  proceeded  toa  place  called  Koveri[i;ink, 
aliiiiii  (ifteeii  miles  from  Arcot.  where  the  enemy  lay  to  the  iinmber  of 
one  llioiisaiiil  live  Inindri'd  sepoys,  one  thons;iiid  seven  hundred  horse, 
with  one  hnndred  .•ind  fifty  lOnropeans,  and  eight  |)ieces  of  ci;  iiion.  Vic- 
tnrv  was  long  doubtful,  until  Mr.  ('live  h.tving  sent  round  a  detaehmetit 
to  full  ii|ion  the  rear  of  Ihe  enemy,  while  the  Fnglish  atiaeked  the  en- 
liemliinenls  in  from  with  their  hay<nieis,  a  geiieial  confusion  ensued, 
the  enemy  was  roi.S'd  with  <'oiisi<lerai.'e  slaiifjliter,  ;iiid  only  saved  from 
tut  ii  ilostruelion  liy  me  darkness  of  ihe  niulit.  The  I'reneh  to  a  man  threw 
down  their  arms  on  this  occasion,  and  siiricn 
of  iv.'ir;  all  the  haggagc  and  cannon  falling 
hiiiiU  of  the  victors. 


leied  iheinstdves  prisoners 
at  the  Haiiie  time  into  the 


M.  Diijileix.  nioriified  at  this  bad  Huccess,  proclaimed  rajah  Saib,  son 
riiUii  |;i  S.iih,  mihob  of  Aicot  ,  and  afterwards  prodiieed  forued  coinm 
•ions  froin  the  great  Mogul,   ippointing  him  governor  of  all  ihi'  (' 
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from  the  Krislnah  to  the  sea.  To  carry  on  this  det^eptioii,  u  inoiii  i ,;, , 
pretended  to  come  froio  Delhi,  and  was  received  with  all  the  noinp  .,(  ^jj 
ambassador  from  the  g.eat  Mogul.  Diipleix,  mouri^d  on  -ni  i  iMpliii;';  ,,i|",i 
preceded  by  music  and  dancing  women,  afior  the  orieiii.ii  fuN||i(/ 1,  tn'. 
ceived  his  commission  from  the  'lands  of  ihib  imp'  ster;  (.ficr  wiiifli  lig 
affected  the  stale  of  an  eastern  piim-e;  kept  his  dsirbas  at  ci^irt,  iippcii.cj 
sitting  cross-legged  on  a  sofa,  and  n  ((.'ived  pres'iJts  as  .sov>?r-';rii  of  tint 
country,  from  his  own  councii  as  wtl!  from  the  aat  ixs.  Tluin  ihit  fiti'ccn 
of  the  English  and  French  Kast  liili-!  companies  were  engaged  in  acoiii  (i 
of  hostilities,  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the  contemlinQf  piKljcw  m  „ 
time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two  nations.  Ne\;  ynnf  lu'ii  |||,|,. 
lies  received  consii'crabli'  ieinforcemtn  s ;  the  fc^nfeiitii  by  ihii  ionviii  iif 
Admiril  ^Vaison  with  i  vijuadron  of  ships  of  war,  havinguu  bond  :i  f,,^^^, 
merit  conunati'l.  d  by  Coli.nel  Aldercroon  ;  and  the  French  '  ■/  .M.  <ia(|('lMMi, 
ccinmiss:  •»  ,iiid  s>overnor-gcneral  of  all  their  settlements,  ^n  wliniii.  iirri' 
val  M.  Dii|  .'"s  dCj.  irted  for  Eumpe ;  and  a  provisional  trc.iiy  iuid  tn,.(i 
were  coiicliiuci!,  on  i  ■  .ditinn  th  t  ueither  of  the  two  ironijiiinien  nIkiiiIiI 
for  the  future  i  it'jrfere  m  any  ol  the  dilTerences  that  might  tali  lAnvi'  m 
the  country.  ."*'■.''  '.•«',  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  a  Hialt  of  |r,(i|. 
quillity.  Early  ir.  ''56,11  iippcared  that  the  French  were  I'cli'Kviiuriiii/ 
to  ;,'et  ju\!sessi,'  >  oi  uU  ihe  T-cccan.  .M.  IJussy,  the  successor  -.I  l)U|ih'iX, 
deni,'nfK"i  ilir  furtress  of  liolconda,  from  Saiabat  Zing;  and  M,  l/cyrll 
eneouraced  Uu:  j/overnor  who  rented  Velu  lo  take  np  arnii*  ij^  uUNt  (lie 
nabob.  He  evi  m  sent  three  hundred  French  and  as  many  Hi|"iyH  frum 
Pondicherry  to  support  this  rebel,  and  oppose  the  I'lnglinli  <iii|i|oy«(J 
by  the  nabob  to  collect  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  |)rnii'i'«, 

Aiiverdi  Khan,  an  able  and  prudent  subahdar,  who  had  for  (Iflci'u  yi<»tii 
been  •  ibob  of  Hengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  having  died  ni  |7.'((i,  .Siiin|iili 
Dowla  suceeodcd  to  the  nabobship.  He  was  congratulated  iipii.i  Ihk 
accession  by  Mr.  Drake,  the  Knglish  president  at  <  ili-iilta,  ami  imdily 
promised  protection  to  his  countrymen;  but  he  soon  alier  look  olVeiirc  iit 
the  iniprisoment  of  Omichund,  an  eminent  (ienloo  nierchanl,  wii »  Imd 
lived  several  years  under  the  protection  of  the  English  govi'rniiii'ni,  (If 
this  circunislanee,  however,  Kurajah  did  not  directly  coinpliiin;  but  loiiiid- 
ed  hi.s  pretence  of  war  upon  the  conduct  of  the  English  m  rep.imiia  itm 
fortifications  of  Calcutta;  which  indeed  was  absolutely  ni'ceNNury,  im 
account  of  the  great  probability  of  a  war  with  thi!  French.  'J'he  n.ilioli, 
h;»wcvcr,  threatened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  insiiuilly  iilinhnliiil, 
With  this  re()uisitiou  the  president  and  council  pretended  to  coni|ilv  .  'ml 
they  nevertheless  went  on  with  them.  Surajah  Dowla  look  the  llclil  im 
the'.3mh  of  May,  175fi.  with  r.n  army  of  forty  thousand  fool,  ihii'ly  iliom 
and  horse,  and  four  hundred  elepinnits;  and  on  ihe  'Jd  of  June,  di  IiiIcIkij 
twenty  thousand  men  to  invest  tlie  fori  of  Cas.suinba/ar,  a  larnc  lown  on 
an  island  formed  by  Ihe  west  branch  of  the  (iangi's.  'I'his  foil  win*  iryu- 
larly  built,  with  sixty  cannon,  and  defended  by  three  hundred  incii,  |iiiiii'i. 
pally  sepoys.  The  nabob  pretending  a  desire  lo  treat,  Mr,  Wiiiin,  ijic 
chie"f  of  the  factory,  was  persuaded  to  put  himsilf  in  Ins  power  i  wlmli 
he  hail  no  sooner  done,  than  lu;  was  made  a  (dose  prihoner,  uloiiu  Willi 
Mr.  liatson,  a  surceon,  who  accoinpaiiied  hiin.  The  iwo  piiNonem  inrn 
treated  with  great  imiigiiity,  and  tlirealeiicd  with  ilcatli ;  but  tuii  o|  ihn 
coimcil  who  liad  been  sent  for  by  ihc!  tyrant's  conimand  were  miu  Im(|( 
again,  with  orders  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  factory  lo  mrrciid'T  itt 
discretion.  This  proposal  met  with  grc^at  opposiinn ;' Imi  wir,  <^^  \m 
complied  with,  thoinjh  very  little  lo  the  advantage  of  tint  titiNiiiK'rN ,  lur 
they  were  not  only  d(  nrived  of  every  thing  they  possi  wHcd,  bin  Hliiiiu'il 
linio«t  naked,  anr'  sent  lo  Iloogly,  where  they  were  closely  conOiii  n. 
The  Malv)l>,  e:if  rageij  by  this  success,  marched  directly  to  L'ttlchilm 
.vhii.'l.  he  luvettid  uu  the  I5th 
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I?  was  impossible  that  the  garrison  could  long  defend  themselves  against 
i|.     'mat  force  brought  against  it ;  little  or  no  attempt  was  therefore  made 
.i\  /■   stance  :  the  fort  was  consequeiilly  soon  taken,  and  the  effects  of 
t,.  i  (Ciory  destroyed.     Many  of  the  Kngiish  escaped  in  boats  and  ships 
(lowii  the  river,  but  many  were  taken;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
si:,  were  confined  for  the  night  in  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  named  the 
DIackliulc,  and  which  the  Kngiish  had  made  for  a  place  of  confinement. 
The  dreadful  heat  and  want  of  air  quickly  deprived  some  of  existence; 
jlh' fK  lost  their  reason,  and  expired  raving  mad;  their  entreaties  and 
oifci    of  money  to  their  guards  to  give  them  water,  or  to  remove  them, 
were  mocked  at  or  disregarded  ;  and  when  the  door  of  the  dungeon  was 
oneiied  next  niomiiig,  only  twenty-three  were  taken  out  alive.     Having 
piuiiclered  the  town,  Surajah  Dowla  departed,  leaving  in  it  a  garrison  of 
tliree  tiiousand  men.     The  pews  of  this  disaster  put  an  end  to  the  expe- 
(liliim  projected  against  M.  Bussy ;  and  Colonel  Clive  was  instantly  de- 
spatched to  Bengal  with  four  hundred  Europeans  and  one  ihouianci  sepoys, 
on  hoiird  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Watson.     They  did  not  ar- 
rive till  the   15lh  of  December,  at  a  village  called  Fulta,  situated  on  a 
hrnncli  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  had  taken  refuge 
,'lli'r  ilicir  misfortune.     Their  first  operations  were  against  the  lorts  of 
Itiisliiidgia,  Tanna,  Fort  William,  and  Calcutta,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
eiu'iiiy.     All  these  were  reduced  almost  as  soon  as  they  approached  lliein. 
IIoii;ily,  the  place  of  riMidczvoiis  for  all  nations  who  traded  to  Beiiijal,  (its 
\var«liiiuscs  and  shops  being  always  filled  with  tlie  richest  mercluuidize 
of  the  coiiniry),  was  likewise  reduced   and  destroyed,  with  its  granaries 
mill  siorc-liouses  of  .salt  on  each  side  of  the  river;  which  proved  very 
ilcirinit'iital  to  the  nabob,  by  depriving  him  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  Ins  army. 

Siiriijiili  Dowh,  enraged  at  the  success  of  the  English,  now  seemed  de- 
teriiiMii'd  to  crush  them  at  once  by  a  general  eiigageincnt.  From  this, 
Imwcver,  he  was  intimidated  by  a  successful  attack  on  his  camp,  which 
liidiiccd  him  to  conclude  a  treaty,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1757,  on  the 
rollinviii^r  conditions: — 1.  'I'hat  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Knjilish  by 
llii'  Mogul  should  not  be  disputcil : — '2.  That  all  goods  with  Knglisli  orders 
sliiiiilil  pass  by  land  or  water,  free  of  any  tax:— 3.  All  the  company's  fac- 
tories which  had  been  seizi^d  by  the  nabob  should  bo  restored;  and  the 
Kmids,  iiiuiu'y,  and  efTccts  accounted  for: — 4,  That  the  i'iiiglish  should 
have  liberty  to  fortify  Calcutta;  and  5.  To  coin  theirowii  gold  iiiid  silver. 
As  intelligence  was  now  received  of  a  war  between  Friiiice  and  I'lngland, 
an  ;ii!ark  was  meditated  on  (Uiandernagorc.  It  remained,  tlii'reforc,  only 
loiilitaiii  the  consent  of  the  nabob;  but,  in  ton  days  after  the  conclusion 
.if  ''  ■■  t'laty,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Admiral  Walsoii,  complaining  of  his  in- 
ii' iiion,  andsurmiHiiig  that  the  Kngiish  designed  to  turn  their  arms  against 
iiiiii  as  soon  as  they  made  thcnselves  masters  of  CliandcrnagDic.  This 
was  sirt'iiuously  denied  by  the  admiral;  and  a  number  of  Idlrrs  passed, 
III  wtiicli  the  latter  made  use  of  expressions  which  were  su[)|ii)sed  to  im- 
ply ;i  tacit  consent  dial  Chaiulcrnagorc  should  lie  attackeil.  An  attack  was 
llitrrforn  made,  and  it  soon  ca[)itulalcd.  This  intelligence,  however, 
Hrcmiit  to  be  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Siirajah  Dowla.  Mi!  prclendeil 
(lis|i|(',isiiri'  on  ari'oiiiit  cif  the  lliiglish  infringing  tlic  treaties,  and  eoni- 
|ilaini  ll  that  they  had  ravaged  some  parts  of  his  dominions.  This  was 
'li'iiicil  by  the  adinind  ;  but  from  tins  time  both  p;irtics  made  pre|iaration9 
fur  war.  The  nabob  returned  no  aiiswcT  till  the  Kith  of  .liine,  when  he 
sent  a  (lei'laralion  of  war.  'I'he  Kngiish  council  at  Calcutta  now  rcscdvi.'d 
on  the  di'posilion  of  the  iiaboli;  which  at  this  time  appeiired  prai'ticaldc, 
tiy  s'lipporliiig  the  pretensicMis  of  Meer  .lafhcr  Ali  Cawii,  who  had  eiilerrd 
mid  a  ('(iiHpiracy  agaiir-.t  linn.  Mecr  .I.ilhcr  had  married  the  sister  ol 
l^ilvenli  ('awn,  the  predecessor  of  !Siir;ij;ih ;  and  was  now  Bupporte-'  lo 
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his  pretensions  by  the  general  of  the  liorse,  and  by  Jiigget  Seet,  the  na- 
bob's banker,  tlit-  richest  merchant  in  all  India. 

Colonel  (^live  began  his  inarch  against  Snrajah  Dowla  on  the  13th  of 
•une.  The  decisive  action  at  Plassey  followed  (June  23),  in  which  the 
treachery  of  Meer  Jaflier,  who  comanded  part  of  the  nabob's  troops, 
stood  neuter  during  the  engagement,  and  renderi'd  the  victory  easy.  At 
daybreak  the  nabob's  army  of  fifteen  thousand  liorse  and  fifteen  Ihousami 
foot,  advanced  to  attack  the  Knglisli.  Clive's  troops  were  posted  in  a 
grove  defended  by  mud-banks.  After  cannon;iding  them  till  noon,  the 
enemy  retired  to  their  fortified  camp  ;  and  shortly  after,  Clive  stormed  an 
angle  of  it,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  them  for  a  space  of  six 
miles.  The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capital,  but  left  it  the  following 
evening  disguised  'ike  a  faquir,  with  only  two  attendants.  By  these  he 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned  and  even  robbed  ;  for  on  the  3rd  of  July 
he  was  found  wandering  forsaken  and  almost  naked  on  the  road  to  I'atna. 
Ne.xt  day  he  was  brought  back  to  .Muxadabad,  and  a  few  hours  after  pri- 
vately beheaded  by  Meer  Jaffier's  eldest  son.  Meer  Jaflier  and  his  Kn. 
glish  allies  now  took  possession  of  the  capital  in  triumph.  On  the  \>di\\ 
of  June,  Colonel  Clive  went  to  the  palace,  and,  in  presence  of  tiie  rajalis 
and  grandees  of  the  court,  solcninly  handed  him  to  the  musnud  (or  cur- 
pet)  and  throne  of  state,  where  he  was  unanimously  saluted  subahdar, 
or  nabob,  and  received  the  submission  of  all  present.  While  these  trans- 
actions were  going  forward,  the  utmost  efforts  were  used  to  expel  the 
French  entirely  from  Bengal.  It  had  all  id(Mig,  indeed,  been  the  opinlnn 
of  ('live  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  French  al^d  Knglish  to  co-exist  in 
India. 

Uoth  parties  now  received  considerable  reinforcements  from  Europe; 
Admiral  Pocock  was  joined  by  Commodore  Stevens  with  five  men  iif-uiir 
and  two  frigates;  while  a  squadron  was  sent  from  France  liaviiij,'  nn 
board  lieneral  Lally  with  a  large  body  of  trooj)s.  The  Hritish  adniini 
went  in  quest  of  the  French  fleet,  and  an  engagement  took  place,  iii 
which  the  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  killed  ami  a 
great  number  woimdeil.  In  the  treaty  concluded  by  Cliv(!  with  tlie  ww 
subahdar,  it  was  stipulated  that  one  hutidred  lacs  of  rupees  should  be  paid 
to  the  East  India  Come  my  for  their  losses  and  the  ex|)(!nses  of  the  <■  mi- 
paigii,  with  conipensati  >i  to  all  the  sufferers  at  the  taking  of  Cah-utia: 
the  company  was  also  to  have  the  zemindary,  (or  right  of  farming  the 
produce  of  the  soil  cl, dined  by  the  crown)  of  a  tract  of  country  to  tin' 
south  of  that  city.  The  subahdar  was  also  profuse  in  his  donations  to 
those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  throne.  His  gifts  to  Clive  annniiiliii 
to  .L' 1 80,000 ;  and  however  much  tin'  latter  may  have  been  censured  iit 
the  time  for  receiving  a  reward  from  the  subahdar,  he  was  justified  hy  iho 
usages  of  Asia,  and  tliere  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  refuse  a 
gift  from  the  prince  whom  he  had  so  greatly  b(Miefitlcd. 

Tiie  remainder  of  the  year  IT.'JS  proved  <iitirely  favourable  to  the  Hn- 
tisli  arms.  D'.\(die.  thi'  Fniicii  .admiral,  who  had  been  very  roiijihly 
handled  by  Admiral  Pocock  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1758,  having  refittid  Ins 
fleet,  and  being  reinforced  by  thri'i;  men-of-war  at  the  islands  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon,  now  ventured  (Mic(^  more  to  face  his  aiitagoniM  A 
third  batth?  ensued  on  the  lOlh  of  .September.  IIM,  when  the  French,  not- 
wiihstanding  their  superiority  both  in  nuniiier  of  ships  and  weiijhl  of 
metal,  were  obliged  to  retreat  wiih  considerable  loss,  li.iviiig  fifteen  h  ii- 
dred  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  those  on  board  llii'  Eiijilish  flct  tliil 
not  'xeeed  i\\t'  hunilred  and  sevcmty.  By  the  17lh  of  Octotx^r  the  Ihltish 
fleet  wa-i  com|detely  refitted;  and  Admiral  Poi-ock,  having  Ijccii  joiind  !iy 
a  ridnforcemeiit  of  four  men-of-war,  soon  after  returned  to  Knglai  i  All 
this  lime  lh(!  unfortuiiite  General  I. ally  had  been  employed  in  i.iisiicriss- 
ful  endeavour.^  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  his  countrymen  :  but  his  fate  «ai 
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jkt  liisl  decided  by  laying  siege  to  Waiidewnsli,  wliicli  hud  Iwtely  bcrn 
Ulvcii  by  Colonel  C'oote.  The  ;idvnntnge  in  number  uns  enlnely  in  favour 
of  ilie  Freneli  generiil ;  ihe  British  army  consisting  only  of  seventeen 
liLiiiilri'd  lOuropeans,  inLluiing  artillery  and  cavalry,  while  the  French 
aniuuiiifcd  to  two  thousand  two  hundred  Europeans.  The  auxiliaries  on 
tilt:  Kiiglisli  side  were  thrive  thouNand  black  troops,  while  those  of  the 
Fi\ncli  anionniedto  ten  thousand  black  troops  and  three  hundred  CafTics  ; 
ijiir  vv.is  tlie  difference  less  in  proportion  in  the  artillery,  the  English  brmij- 
iiig  into  the  field  only  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  liowitzer,  whili;  the 
Ficiu'h  had  iwenty-'five  pieces  in  the  field  and  five  on  tlieir  batteries  against 
the  fort.  The  battle  hegan  at  noon  (January  23,  17G0),  and  in  three  hours 
till'  whole  French  army  fled  toward  their  camp  ;  but  (juitted  it  on  finding 
lliiniselves  pursued  by  the  Eeglish,  who  tonk  all  their  (rannon  exi'ept 
time  small  pir(res.  They  collected  theniselv<'s  iimier  the  walls  of  Chcl- 
ta|Hil,  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  soon  after  retired 
to  rondicherry. 

Culiinel  Coote  now  caused  the  country  to  be  wasted  to  t\w  very  gates 
of  this  fortress,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  what  the  P'rcnch  had  dune  in 
tlu;  neighborhood  of  Ma'lras.  He  then  set  about  the  siege  of  Oheltapnt, 
wliich  surrendered  in  one  day:  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  enemy 
was  intercepted  by  Captain  Smith  ;  the  fort  of  Timery  was  reduced  by 
Mijur  Moiison,  and  the  city  of  A icot  by  Captain  Wood.  This  last  con- 
qiH'-,t  enabled  the  IJriiisli  to  restore  the  nabob  to  his  dominions,  of  wliich 
lie  liad  been  deprived  by  the  I'leiich,  and  it  weakened  both  the  Freiicli  force 
and  interest  in  India.  M.  !/dly,  in  the  meanlime,  had  called  his  f(»rces 
friiiii  Syringham,  by  which  means  he  au^nnMiied  Ins  army  with  Rve  hint- 
ilr<d  llnio|ieaiis.  These  wt  re  now  shut  U|)  in  Pondiclierry,  which  '.as 
lilt;  last  hope  of  Ihe  Freixdi  in  India.  To  complete  their  inisroriunes, 
(MiMird  Cornish  arrived  al  Madras  with  six  men-ofwar;  and,  a^  the 
Fii'inli  had  now  no  fleet  in  lliesi:  pails,  tli"  admiral  readily  engaged  ■  ro- 
Dliciate  with  the  land  forc^es.  The  conseenence  was  the  reduction  i:( (' .ir- 
IlmI,  1,'liellainbnim,  and  Verdachellnm,  by  a  slrmig  detachment  node"  Ma- 
ioiMonson ;  uhile  Colonel  Cooli;  reduced  Permacoil,  .Min.iniver, m.  and 
Wdiloiir-  lie  was  thus  at  last  enabled  to  l.iy  sie;,re  to  Pondiclierry  iself ; 
ami  llie  |)l  ice  capilul  tied  on  the  l.olh  of  .l.imiary,  1701,  by  wliic'i  an  end 
was  put  lo  tlu^  power  of  the  Fiench  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Wilde  tlie  llritish  wen^  thus  emyloyed.  Aleer  .l.iflier,  the  nabob oi  Hen- 
gal,  who  had  been  raised  lo  thai  dignily  by  the  iniii  of  .Snr.ijili  Do  Oa, 
fDiiiid  Inmsidf  in  a  very  disagreeinle  sitnatiini,  The  Ire.isnre  of  the  l.ne 
iialiiil)  h.id  been  valneil  al  sixty-four  crore  of  rupees  ( ilmnt  €'^l),(IOi!,n()() 
stilling),  and  in  expectaiion  of  this  sun,  Mimm-  .ritB''rhai  sol)  nitted  to 
iIk!  exactions  of  the  Inghsli.  On  his  accession  to  the  gu'eriiiiieut,  li  iw. 
ever,  the  treason'  of  winch  he  bee  iiiie  master  f(dl  so  nnudi  s'lort  of  ex- 
pt'i  lalioii,  that  lie  could  not  fulfil  Ins  engagements  to  them,  ami  was  re- 
diicid  to  the  extremity  of  mortgaging,'  Ins  revenues.  In  t'lis  dilenna 
his  jijrandees  became  factious  mid  lisi'onUmted,  Ins  army  inniinoii-;  for  '>  wit 
01*  |iay,  and  Ininseirodioiis  to  Ins  subjects.  I'o  this  it  niav  h-  a  Idcd  in.it 
.Mr.  Vansittart,  the  successor  of  (^livi-.  who  knew  l)ut  liilleof  iht-  n»  ■  its 
of  the  respective  p:;r(ies,  m  as  willing  to  coiielu  li-  a  treaty  wi'li  ('o--!n 
Ml,  the  nabob's  sonin-lav,,  for  his  dethrooeinent ;  by  winch  Iheprjv.i- 
I'l  s  of  llnrilwan,  Mnlnapoie,  and  Chittagon^,  were  to  be  ni  ide  o\  "  to 
the  coinpaii),  and  large'  rewards  given  to  the  members  of  i-oiiiicil.  Mct 
t^iissiin  was  accordniL;!}'  raised  lo  lln^  musnn  I ;  an  I  the  oM  iialiol)  lin;i  led 
ihlo  a  liiial  with  a  few  of  Ins  domestics  and  necessaries,  and  seni  ,n.  .ly 
toCalcuila  in  a  m  innei  wholly  nnwoiiby  of  ihe  high  link  lie  so  I  ii  'y 
lu'lit.  So  ii'iiilnsliiiigly.  iiideed,  w;.s  lhewlio|.'  of  tins  ilVor  emiilH,  |, 
Ihat  im:  Hcrvaiils  of  the  company,  who  were  the  piojeeiors  nf  the  r'Ve.ii- 
liuii,  made  no  secrel  Ih.il  there  was  a  present  pr(nni.':eil  tlieai  of  Iv.iiiiv 
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lacs  of  rupees  from  Cossim,  who  was  desirous  of  making  the  firsf  act 
of  his  power  the  assassination  of  .laffier;  and  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased when  he  found  that  the  EtigUsh  intended  givirg  him  protecnionat 
Calcutta. 

It  could  scai-cely  be  supposed  that  Meer  Cossim,  raised  to  the  nabobuhip 
in  this  niannei ,  would  be  more  faithful  to  the  Knglish  than  Meer  jHtUei 
had  been.  Nothing  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  cotnpany  could 
indeed  be  reasonably  expected  from  such  a  revolution.  No  successor  of 
Meet  Jaffier  could  be  more  entirely  in  subjection  than  the  late  nabob,  from 
his  natural  imbecility,  had  been.  This  last  consideration  had  induced 
many  of  the  council  at  first  to  oppose  the  revolution ;  and  indeed  the 
only  plausible  pretence  for  it  was,  that  the  administration  of  Meer  Jaffier 
was  so  •p'y  weak,  that,  unless  he  was  aided  and  even  controlled  by  some 
persons  of  ability,  he  himself  must  soon  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  the 
interests  of  the  company  along  with  him.  Meer  Cossim,  however,  was  a 
man  of  very  diff.^rent  disposition  from  his  fatherin-law.  As  he  knew  he 
had  not  been  served  by  the  English  out  of  friendship,  so  he  did  not  think 
of  making  any  return  out  of  gratitude  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  considered 
only  li  )vv  he  could  most  easily  break  with  such  troublesome  allies.  For 
a  while,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  all  the  advantage  he 
could  of  his  alliance  with  them.  By  their  assistance  he  cleared  his  do- 
minions of  inv  ilers,  and  strengthened  his  frontiers,  and  he  reduced  the 
rajahs  who  had  rebelled  against  his  predecessor,  obliging  them  to  pay  the 
usual  tribute ;  by  which  means  he  repaired  his  finances,  and  thereby  se- 
cured the  fidelity  of  his  troops. 

Having  thus,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  brought  his  government 
into  subjection,  he  took  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  h-f-elf 
against  their  power.  As  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  Muxadabad  ;o  ("al- 
culta,  gave  the  English  factory  there  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  his 
actions,  and  interrupting  his  designs  when  they  thought  proper,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Mongheer,  a  place  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  the 
Ganges,  which  he  fortified  in  the  best  and  most  expeditious  manner- 
Sensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  European  discipline,  he  now  resoived 
to  new-model  his  army.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  all  the  Armenian, 
Persian,  Tartar,  and  other  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  military  characters 
might  serve  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  Indian  forces,  and  abate  their  natural 
timidity.  He  also  collected  all  the  wauderiiit;  ICuropeans  who  had  borne 
arms,  and  the  sepoys  who  had  beeti  dismis-^fd  from  the  English  service, 
and  distributed  tlieni  among  his  troops.  Me  changed  tlie  fashion  of  the 
Indian  matchlocks  lo  muskets,  and  made  many  excellent  improveini-iils 
in  the  discipline  of  his  army.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  the 
pains  taken  by  Meer  Cossim  to  discipline  his  troops  had  not  rendered 
them  able  to  cope  with  the  Europeans.  Several  acts  of  treacherous  hos- 
tility on  his  part  was  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war  ;  and  several 
engagements  took  place,  ni  all  of  which  the  British  army  proved  victori 
aus,  and  (^ossiin's  army  retreated.  His  active  enemy  accordingly  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  his  territories,  crossed  llie  numerous  branches  of 
the  Ganges,  and  traversed  morasses  and  forests  in  search  of  the  native 
foe.  At  length  the  two  armies  met  on  thi^  b;i  iks  of  a  river  called  Nunas 
NuUas,  August  ~,  17G3.  Cossim  had  clio'en  liis  post  with  great  judgment, 
and  iiis  forces  had  mucli  of  tli'  apjuMraiice  i>f  an  European  army,  not 
only  in  lluir  arms  and  accoutreiiiciiis,  hut  in  their  division  into  brigades, 
and  even  in  their  clothing.  The  batile  was  more  obstinate  than  usual, 
being  continued  for  four  hours:  but  though  the  Indian  army  consisted  o( 
no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  the  English 
proved  in  the  end  victorious,  ;ii!:l  the  (Mieiijy  was  obliged  lo  quit  the  field 
with  the  loss  of  ail  tiieir  cami.jii.  Meer(^ossiin  was  subdued  and  defiosed, 
and  Meer  JafTier  once  >'-,w(e  sedated  on  the  imisnnd.     His  reign  was,  how- 
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ever,  very  short;  ;ind  on  his  death  the  (■ouncil  of  Calcutta  raised  to  it  his 
»oii.  Niijuin-ud-Dowla,  making  him  pay,  as  usual,  a  large  sum  for  his  ele- 
vation. 

The  high  character  which  Lord  Clive  had  already  gained  in  the  East 
justly  marked  him  out  fur  the  government  of  India  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  May, 
17i;5.  he  landed,  with  full  powers  as  commander- in-chief,  president,  and 
governor  of  Bengal.  He  remained  in  India  about  two  years,  during  which 
period  he  effected  the  most  desirable  reformations  in  both  the  civil  and 
military  departments.  Sujah-ad-Dowla,  suhahdarof  Oude,  and  the  nom- 
inal emperor  of  Delhi,  Shah  Alem  II.,  having  assisted  Meer  Cossim,  the 
English  marched  against  them.  Allahabad  and  Lucknow  were  taken. 
The  nabob  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  emperor  conferred  upon  the  I'^nglish  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Orissa,  and  his  imperial  confirmation  of  all  the  territories  con- 
quered by  them  within  the  nominal  extent  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
East  India  Company  had  now  acquired  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the 
most  flourishing  kingdom  of  Europe;  and  from  this  date.  a.  d.  176.5,  com- 
mi'iicrs  the  recognized  sovereignty  of  the  Eiiulisli  in  Hindostan.  It  is 
wortliy  of  noiice  that,  althougii  actually  independent,  the  great  snbahdars 
coiitimied  to  the  last  moment  of  the  empire  to  solicit  imperial  firmans  or 
patents  from  the  court  of  Delhi,  confirming  them  in  the  power  they  already 
possessed.  In  the  south  of  India,  besides  the  real  authority  in  the  (^ar- 
nalie,  the  English  had  received  the  northern  circars  in  grant  from  the 
Nizam,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a  body  of  troops  in  time  of  war.  This 
alli.iMce  involved  them  in  a  series  of  contests  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  had 
marlo  himself  sultan  of  tin:  Hindu  state  of  Mysore.  The  political  impor- 
tiiiice  acquired  by  the  K.isi  India  Company  induced  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  to  claim  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  Indian  territo- 
ries; and  in  1773  it  was  (letermined  in  parliament,  that  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  the  king's  ministers  ;  that  a 
suprorne  court  of  judicainre  should  be  sent  out  from  England;  and  that 
the  three  presidencies  should  be  subject  to  a  governor-general  and  council, 
the  forcner  to  be  approved  of  by  the  king. 

Warren  Ilastings.the  liist governor-H:eneral,  found  the  company's  finan- 
ces In  India  much  embarrassed,  and  a  general  confederation  against  the 
English  in  progress  amongst  the  native  powers.  Notwithstanding  violent 
opposition  in  his  council,  he  conducted  the  government  through  its  ditfi 
cullies,  repulsed  Hyder,  humbled  the  Mahrattas,  and  obtained  from  Asef- 
ad  Dowla,  tin;  subahdar  of  Oude,  the  Kemindary  of  Benares.  On  his 
reluri'i  to  England,  Warre  i  Hastings  was  impea(.'hed  by  the  house  ofeom- 
moiis  for  corruption  and  oppression,  and  tried  before  the  house  of  lords. 
The  trial,  owing  to  frequent  interruptions,  was  protracted  for  seven  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  The  proceedings, 
however,  are  not  necessary  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  as  they  belong  more 
especially  to  the  parliamentary  history  of  England.  During  his  twelve 
years'  government  in  India,  Warren  Hastings  had  raised  the  revenue  to 
double  its  previous  amount ;  but  he  had  added  twelve  millions  and  a  half 
to  the  debt  of  the  Company. 

Lord  Cornwallis  succci'dod  as  governor-general  in  178fi.  The  relations 
between  the  British  i;overnment  and  those  of  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad, 
were  revised  and  strenglliemvl ;  and  in  a  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  who  had 
Biieceeded  Hyder  in  the  principality  of  Mysore,  Lord  Cornwallis  defeated 
his  armies,  and  besiegeil  his  capital,  Seringapatam.  The  sultan,  to  ob- 
tain peace,  gave  up  considerable  territory  to  tlu?  British.  It  was  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  poss(^ssed  of  first  rate 
qualities  for  this  ollice,  that  the  principal  judicial  and  revenue  regidatinns, 
still  in  force,  wen;  enacted,  particularly  th(!  perpetual  settlement  of  the 
revenue  of  Beni'al  with  the  zemindars.     In  1T!I3  Lord  Cornwallis  returned 
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to  England,  and  was  siipceeded  by  Sir  John  Shore ;  but  Ihn  pncific  sj'i 
lem  of  policy   followed  by  him  forfnilcd  ihiu  conDJdeiution  whinh  ttie 
British  govprninpiit  held   in  his  prodcrffHHor'H  titi.»)  Hir.oiijist  the  n;itive 
elates.     In  17!iy  liH  wiis  8uc(!eedc(l  by  Lord  Mwriiiii^ton,  uftcrwards  mar- 
quis of  Wcllesley.     Tippoo  had  greatly  aiigi.K'nled  his  army,  and  many 
severe  battles  had  been  fought  between  hiir  and  the  British,  but  wiihom 
humbling  his  tone,  or  much  di8miniBhin(r  h.»  [lower.     For  several  years. 
in  fact,  the  affairs  of  India  had  conlinuiHJ  it,  a  8t.ite  of  doubtlnltraiiqiiilliiy 
The  jealousy  of  the  British  was  at  lenglli  justly  aroused  by  a  proclaiiia 
tion  of  the  French  governor  of  the  isle  .)f  Franite,  in  170H,  which  openly 
mentioned  an  alliance  formed  betwee^  Ti()pon  and  the    French  repiililii 
for  the  destruction  of  the  British  powt'r  in  ln:lia.     The  governor-general 
on  this,  demanded  an  explanation  of  him,  which  being  evasive  and  evi- 
dently  intended  to  procrastinate  (Uir  military  operations,  the  reduiMion  of 
the   fort  of  Seringapatam  was  immediately  resolved  on.     After  havino 
been  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss,  in  an  attack  of  the  Bombay  army 
under  General  Stuart,  Tippoo  Sail)  retreated  to  Seringapatam.    The  main 
army,  under  General  Hams,  consisted  of  thirty-one  tlumsand  men,  he- 
side  the  Nizam's  cavalry,  all  completely  e(|uipped  :  that  under  (Jencnil 
Stuart  was  equally  eflii'ient.     On  the  .Trd  of  .April  the  army  came  wiihia 
sight  of  Seringapatam,  took  its  position  on  the  &th,  and  on  the  6th  ilic 
[irincipal  outposts  were  in  possession  of  the  British.     Several  letter.s  p;isij- 
ed,  and  on  the  20ih  General  Harris  received  an  overture  of  peace  from 
Tippoo,  which  he  answered,  on  the  'J'.'d,  with  a  draft  of  preliminaries;  but 
the  terms  were  too  severe  for  the  (iiieiny  to  accept.     ()n  the  2d  of  May, 
therefore,  the  British  batlijries  began  to  op(Mi,  and  in  the  course  of  the  (l:i'y 
a  breach  was  made  in  the  faiissebray  wall;  the  main  rampart  was  sliai- 
tered ;  and,  to  complete  the  misfortune  of  the   besicifed,  a  shot  having 
struck  their  magazine,  it  blew  tip  with  a  drt^adful  explosion.     The  breai'li 
being  thought  practicable,  on  tin;  night  of  the  4ih  of  May,  four  thousand 
men  werestationed  in  the  trenches  before  day-break.  The  assault  was  led 
on  by  General  Baird,  and  began  at  one  o'clock.     In  six  minutes  ihe  fur- 
lorn  hope  had  reached  the  siiminit  of  the  breach,  where  the  British  col. 
ours  were  instantly  planted.     In  a  few  minutes,  the  hrijaeh,  which  was 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  was  crowded  with  men.     Alter  a  short  contiiciilie 
panic  became  general  in  the  fort ;  thonsatids  quitted  it,  and  others  laid 
down  their  arms.     A  flag  of  truce  was  soon  alter  sent  to  the  palace  o( 
the  sultan,  offering  protection  to  him  and  hit  friends  upon   8urren(leriii<> 
unconditionally.     The  young  princt!  surrendered  to  (icneral  Baird,  iimi 
the  body  of  Tippoo  was  afterward  found  in  the  gateway  of  the  fort,  lyiiij^ 
among  heaps  of  slain,  eovercil  with  wounds.     His  dominions  wen^  now 
partitioned  among  his  coiupiiTors,  and  tli(!  Mahrattas  were  admitted  to  a 
share,  from  motives  of  policy,  though  llu'y  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war. 
A  descendant  of  the  aiK^icnl  lajalm  of  Mysore,  about  five  years  old,  «;is 
sought  out  and  placed  on  tlu!  throne  with  great  ceremony,  under  cciiuin 
(!ondilions :  and  the  sons  and  ridatioiis  of  Tippoo  were  removed  to  t!ie 
Carnatic.     Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  iin|i(irtant  wars  in  which  tla> 
Anglo-Indians   had   been  (!ver  engaged ;  and    for  some   time,    at   li.isi, 
it  secured  them  from  the  re-ap|)oarance  of  a  formidable  enemy.    A.  I). 
1709. 

As  the  conquests  of  Tippoo  and  Ilyder  were  retained  by  the  Bniisli, 
and  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  foriiii'd  with  the  Nizam,  by  which  the  'Ic- 
fence  of  his  dominions  was  iiiideriaken  by  llicin  iipiin  providing  for  ilic 
expense,  the  greater  |)art  of  the  Deci-an  wa.;  now  directly  or  indirt'itly 
subject  to  their  authority.  Arrangi'mciiiH  were  iic>i  cniicluiliMl  uitli  iiie 
nabob  of  Oiide,  by  wliicli  the  lower  part  of  the  Diniab  and  otiii'r  cou  iirit's 
were  ceded  to  the  British  for  the  sU|iport  of  a  subsidiary  force,  ['pim 
I'licse  transactions  followed  a  war  wiili  the  Malirilia  chiefs,  Sci!i'li;i,  .iiid 
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R.iijoji  Bhoslii,  rajah  of  Bcrar,  whose  iinnies  wfM-e  di'featetl  in  tlie 
so'iili  by  Sir  Arthur  WeUcsU'v,  brother  of  the  govenior-geueral,  and  hi 
ilii;  iiortli  by  Lord  Lake  ;  and  the  np|jer  part  of  the  Doiiab,  with  Delhi  and 
Agra,  weie  taken  possession  of  in  the  north;  whilst  in  the  south,  Cut 
lack  on  the  eastern,  and  part  of  the  Guzcr.it  mi  the  western  coast,  were 
annexed  to  the  Uritish  dominions.  A  war  witli  Ilolkar,  another  Mahratta 
prince,  followed,  fie  uiade  a  rapid  incursion  into  the  Douab,  and  eoin- 
niiued  some  ravages ;  but  was  pursued  by  Lord  Lake  to  the  Sikh  coun- 
try, and  all  his  territories  oceu()ied  by  a  Britiah  force.  The  whole,  liow- 
'jver,  was  restored  to  him  at  the  peace. 

In  1803  Lord  VVellesley  Wis  succeeded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  again  ap- 
pointed governor-general.  His  policy  was  of  a  pacific  character;  and 
upon  his  death,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India,  it  was  adopted  by  his  lein- 
()orary  suci'cssor.  Sir  Georf^e  Barlow.  Lord  Miiito  arrived  in  India  in 
Irf()7.  His  attention  was  ciiiefly  directed  to  the  subjugation  of  tlie  re- 
niaiiiing  possessions  of  tlio  Freneli  in  the  Kast;  and  the  Isle  of  France 
and  Mauritius,  and  the  lar^e  island  of  .lava,  were  subdued  by  arinamenta 
fined  out  in  India.  At  tiie  end  of  1813  the  iiiarqnis  of  Hastings  arrived 
i.s  governor-general.  The  determination  of  his  predecessors  to  al)»tain 
(roin  interference  with  the  native  states  had  been  attended  with  df()lora- 
Me  dissensions  among  themselves,  and  had  encouraged  them  to  couiinit 
outrages  on  the  British  dominions,  the  repressal  of  which  soon  led  to 
active  warfare.  On  the  norihern  frontier  the  conduct  of  the  (ihorka 
government  of  Nepaul  having  provoked  hostilities,  the  Himalaya  was 
traversed  by  the  British  armies,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  inount>iin  coun- 
tly  permanently  annexed  to  the  state.  Tne  aggressions  of  the  Piiidarees, 
a  sti  of  freebooters,  secretly  supported  by  the  Mahratta  princes,  were 
next  punished  by  the  annihilation  of  their  hordes.  In  1814  these  b.nids 
comprised  about  forty  thousand  horse,  and  tliey  subsisted  wholly  on 
phiiuler.  In  the  course  of  operations  against  tliein,  the  peishwa  and  the 
rajah  of  Nagpore  attempted,  by  treachery  and  murder,  to  rid  themsi  Ives 
of  Uritish  control;  and  hostilities  ensued,  which  placed  the  territories 
ami  j)ers(nis  of  Dolh  princes  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  a.  d.  1818 
The  Piiidarees  were  at  first  bodies  of  mercenary  horse,  serving  different 
princes  for  hire  during  war,  and  in  time  of  peace  subsisting  upon  plunder. 
Lauds  along  the  Nerbuddah  had  been  assigned  to  some  of  their  leaders 
by  the  prunes  of  Malwa;  and  from  hence  they  occasionally  made  iiicur- 
siuiis  into  the  British  provinces,  devastating  the  conniry  in  the  most  fero- 
cious manner,  and  disappearing  before  a  force  could  be  assembled  against 
iheiu.  It  was  resolved,  however,  in  the  year  1817.  to  hunt  them  to  their 
native  h(dds,  and  either  exterminate  or  drive  them  from  the  position 
*liich  they  occupied,  in  the  centre  of  India.  By  tlie  end  of  the  rainy 
■eason  of  that  year,  a  mimerous  army  look  the  field  for  this  purpose, 
fhe  plan  was,  that  tlie  armies  of  the  dilferent  presidencies  should  ad- 
/aiicj  southward,  and  gradually  converging  to  a  common  centre,  hem  in, 
111  every  side,  the  territory  of  the  robbers.  This  was  at  liMigth  etfecied; 
the  greater  part  of  them  being  destroyed,  and  the  rest  humbled  to  sub- 
tnissioii. 

Upon  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  Puna,  and  part  of  the  Maliratta 
terniorji  s,  were  retained,  and  the  rest  restored  to  the  rajah  of  .Satara. 
Appa  Saih,  the  rajah  of  Nagpore,  who  had  escaped  from  confinement, 
wa.s  deposed,  and  a  grandson  of  the  former  rajah  elevated  to  the;  throne. 
Holkar,  a  yoiith,  was  taken  under  the  British  proleetion,  which  was  also 
exiciKJcil  to  the  Rajput  princes.  By  these  arrani;ements  the  whole  of 
Miiuiostan  was  brought  under  the  power  or  control  of  the  British  govej-n. 
tiKMit.  In  1823  the  mar(]uis  of  Hastings  quitted  his  government,  leaving 
British  India  in  a  proud  and  prosperous  condition.  At  the  end  of  the 
same  year  Lord  Amherst  arrived  from  England.     In  1894  war  broke  out 
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with  the  Burmese,  who  had  for  many  years  given  much  trouble  on  thj 
eastern  frontier.  An  expedition  was  sent  to  Rangoon,  which,  in  th* 
second  year  of  hostilities,  advanced  nearly  to  Ava,  the  capital ;  and  Ihf 
Burman  government  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  in  1826  by  the  cession 
of  Assam,  Aracan,  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  The  beginning  of  ihe 
same  year  was  signalized  by  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  a  strong  fortress 
in  Upper  India.  The  more  recent  events  in  British  India  will  be  found 
given  as  fully  as  limits  would  permit,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  history 
of  England. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PERSIA 


The  limits  of  this  most  ancient  and  celebrated  empire  have  been  ^ari 
ously  staled ;  'jut  its  original  name  was  F'lam,  so  called  from  the  soii  &» 
Shem,  whose  descendants  were  its  first  inhabitants.  In  the  books  ol 
Daniel,  Ksdras,  &c.,  it  is  called  by  the  names  of  F'ars  or  Pharas,  whence 
the  modern  name  of  Persia;  but  from  wtiat  those  names  were  ('crivcd  is 
now  uncertain.  From  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  most  studied  the 
»L'!<j('ct  it  would  appear  that  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Persia  was  situated 
more  to  the  east  and  north-east  than  the  present;  ulience,  until  its  a\iihiiri- 
ty  extended  over  Media  and  Assyria,  it  was  but  little  known  to  the  naiiont 
of  Kurope.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  knigdom  of  Bactria.  from 
Bahlica,or  Balkh,  its  capital ;  but  is  termed  by  oriental  writers,  Iran.  The 
country  beyond  it  constituting  modern  Ta^ary,  the  Scytliia  of  the  anrlents, 
is  calh-d  by  the  orientals,  'I'uran  ;  and  b'  (ween  these  two,  Iran  and  Turan, 
collisions  were  frenuent  in  early  times. 

Tlie  history  of  Persia  first  emerges  from  the  obscurity  of  antiqnily 
with  (Cyrils.  Hysiaspes,  the  Median  ''yaxaris,  or  his  contempniary,  un- 
der whom  Zoroaster  lived,  heh)ngs  to  the  iiiiceriain  time  bentre  Cvns. 
With  (Wrus  (.'■>,')!) — S'.'l)  II.  c.)  hcgiin  iho  pi-rioil  of  P(!rsian  power  ni  the 
west,  lly  nniliiig  the  Persians  and  Medcs  imiliT  tin-  sceptre,  he  made 
them  the  ruiinsj  nation  in  western  Asia;  li<  rniniiicred  Crcrsiis.  look  H;iliy 
Ion,  and  reduced  Asia  Minor.  Although  the  hiitory  of  (Jyrus  is  very  ob- 
•cure,  It  is  certain  that  hi-  not  only  founded  a  viist  empire,  but  e»iiili|islu'd 
it  by  Ills  genius  suid  v.iloiir  He  drfe;it(Ml  the  MahyloiiiaiiR,  togetti  vith 
all  their  numerous  iillies,  at  the  famous  b.iitle  nf  Thymhra  ;  l)verI^lrll^d 
the  monarchy,  and  made  linn  <'lf  master  of  llaliyloii.  He  afterward  nm- 
sideralily  extended  Ins  eoiupiesis  ,  and  tlie  honndary  of  his  vast  eiii|iire 
was  the  .'iver  IikIiis  on  the  east,  the  Caspian  and  Kiixine  seas  on  the 
north,  Ihe  il'gean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  /Ktolia,  with  Ihe  Arabian  oi 
Persian  (Jnlf,  (Ui  tiie  s)Uth.  Although  Ins  character  has  been  given  Ion." 
very  differently  by  }  lojihon  and  Herodotus,  K  lnn^t  be  allowed,  ii|iimi 
the  whole,  that  he  was  both  a  powerful  and  a  wortly  pnnee.  He  iniro- 
duced  a  new  discipline  into  Ins  army  ;  and  fiirnislnd  ihem  with  wea|i(iin 
for  close  combat  instead  of  bows  and  arrows,  which  eontribnled  ni  a  great 
nie.isiire  tow.inl  Ins  exlraonlinary  success.  Having  settled  the  civil  ko- 
verninciil  of  the  coinpiered  kingdoms,  and  restore(l  ilie  Jews  to  their  own 
land,  Cyrus  took  a  r-view  of  Ins  forces,  which  he  found  to  con.->i'<t  of  si\ 
hnniired  thousand  fool,  one  hundreil  and  twenty  Ihonsand  horse,  and  lw< 
thousand  chariots  armed  with  seylhes,     VVuh  these  he  extended  hi*  Ja 
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niinion  over  all  the  natiitiis  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  and  to  the  Red  Sea  , 
after  which  he  continued  to  reign  peaceably  over  his  vast  empire  till  his 
death,  which  happened  about  629  b.  c. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Camuyses  (529 — 522>,  who  conquered 
Tyre,  Cyprus,  and  Kgypt.  After  liim  a  Magian  ruled  for  a  siiort  time, 
who  gave  himself  out  as  Smerdis,  brother  of  Canibyses.  He  was  de- 
throned, and  Darius  HystaspCo  obiained  the  crown  by  lot,  or  the  choice 
of  his  colleagues  (521 — 487  b.  c.)  He  reduced  the  revolted  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  and  subdued  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  a  small  part  of  India;  but 
his  itttcinpt  to  conquer  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Danube  was  unsuccess- 
ful. He  reduced  the  Greek  colonit^s  in  Asia  Minor,  which  had  attempted 
to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke  (501  b.  c.)  ;  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  his 
war  ngaiiist  the  I^uropean  Greeks,  and  Kgypt  revolted  from  him.  His 
son  .Verxes  (487 — 4U7  b.  c.)  effected  the  submission  of  Kgypt,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Greeks  on  the  field  of  Marathon  and  at  Salamis,  and  was 
obliged  to  defend  himself  against  their  attacks  in  a  disastrous  war. 

Under  Artaxerxes  Luuf^imanus,  (the  Ahasurrus  of  Scripture),  the  first 
symptoms  of  decline  became  visible.  Kgypt  again  revolted,  and  was 
again  conquered,  after  a  bloody  struggle.  The  Greek  war  terminated 
disadvantageously,  in  449  b.  c.  ;  and  Megaby/iis--  (■xi'it<Hl  a  dangerous  in- 
Biirrection.  The  next  ciianges  of  government  were  rapid  and  violent- 
Xerxes  II.,  his  only  legitimate  son,  was  inurdiTcd,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
five  days,  by  his  natural  brotlier,  Sogdianus,  whosufrcred  iht^same  fate  six 
months  afterward,  l>y  the  bands  of  another  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes — 
Oclius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Darius  U.,  and  reigned  until  404  b.o., 
under  the  infliKMice  of  his  wife  Parysatis.  The  revolts  of  bis  satraps 
hasleiu'd  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  ilie  Persians  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge independent  kings  in  Kgypt.  Hut  the  internal  troubles  in 
tiiccce,  of  winch  the  Persians  artfully  took  advantage,  saved  tlieni,  for  a 
time,  from  a  united  attack  by  the  (irecks.  Artaxerxes  (or  iMneinoiiJ  was 
entirely  subservient  to  the  will  of  his  mother,  Parysatis.  His  brother 
Cyrus,  who  had  been  made  govervor  of  A:  ia  .Minor,  sup|)orit  li  by  ten 
llionsmid  (Jreeks,  under  Xenophon,  atte:npl'"lto  deilirone  iiiin.  (4ii()  ii.  c.;, 
but  lie  was  defeated  and  killed.  Domestic  dissension.s  obliged  the  Lace- 
iliciiiiiiiiaiis  to  abandon  their  advantages  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  I'onclnde 
llic  disadvantayeous  (leace  of  Antaliidas  {'Ml  ii.  t  )  The  army  of  Cyrus 
i'i)Hi|irisc(l  a  liody  of  (ireek  inercenari''s,  who,  after  llic  death  of  llie  'iriiice, 
cHVcied  their  retreat  tbroiisjh  tlui  lu'art  of  Persia,  in  deliance  of  all  at- 
tempts to  cut  tlii'in  off.  A  particular  account  of  tins  has  been  given  by 
their  eoininander,  Xenophon,  ami  is  known  as  "the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand." 

Ari.ixcrxi'8  III.  secured  bis  iliroiu!  by  putting  to  death  his  miinerini.s 
brottiers.  He  re-established  ilie  Persian  supremacy  over  Plni'iiii'ia  and 
KiiypI,  but  was  a  luxurious  and  cruel  piince.  After  a  reign  of  tventy- 
Ihiec  years,  be  was  jioisoned  by  Ins  luinister,  llaLMi.is,  an  Kgyptian,  in  re- 
veille fur  the  nidignilies  \n\  bad  heaped  on  the  rcligKHi  of  Ins  eininlry. 
B;ii;iias  then  gave  the  crown  to  I);irnis  ("odoiiianus,  a  (tniice  of  the  blood, 
wli'i  was  coiiijuered  by  Alexander  in  three  decisive  actunis,  on  the  (oaui- 
run,  at  Issiis,  itmi  at  Arbela,  and  lost  li;s  life  (:i;il»  ii.  e.) ;  after  wliieli  Alex- 
aiiiler  made  Inmstdf  master  of  the  v.li(de  empire.  After  the  buttle  of 
Arltehi,  Alexander  look  and  plundered  Pel sepol is,  whence  he  marched  into 
Meili.i,  111  (lursiiit  of  Darins,  who  had  Med  In  Kcliatana,  the  capital.  Thin 
[iriiu'e  had  still  an  army  of  ihirly  tiioiisand  font,  .unong  wineli  were  four 
tlidusniid  (ireeks,  who  continued  faitht'u!  to  the  last.  Itesidi's  these  he 
had  I'lMir  Ihoiisaiid  slingers  ainl  tliv  '  thousand  liorse,  most  of  them  Hae- 
Iriinis,  eoinmanded  by  llessiis.  When  Datiiis  heard  that  Alexamler  hail 
ii;treli"d  til  Kebiiiana.  he  retired  into  llac'riii.  .villi  a  dcsiifii  to  raise  .nintlier 
ifiii;  ,  hut  soon  after  be  dcliTinined  to  venture  a  battle  with  the  loiceii  be 
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Willi  liad  left  On  this,  Bessiis,  iiovnrnor  of  B^iciria,  and  NubHrzancs,  a 
J'crsmii  loll],  fi»rnu'(l  a  conspiracy  to  seize  ill's  pi-rson,  ami,  if  Alexandci 
irsiifd  ilicin,  to  gain  Ins  friendship  by  bt'trayinjj  ihcir  master  inio  his 
iiids;  l)iit  if  they  escaped  their  design  was  to  murder  him,  and  usurp 
the  crown.  The  troops  were  easily  gained  over;  lint  Darins  tuinsilf, 
when  iiiltinned  of  their  prttceednigs,  and  solicited  to  trust  his  person 
Hiiiong  the  (Jreeks,  could  not  give  credit  to  the  report.  The  consp(|iifiu;e 
Mao.  that  he  Mas  in  a  few  days  seized  by  traitors;  who  bound  liini  with 
ildeii  chains,  and  sluitiing  hini  U[)  in  a  covered  cart,  fled  with  him  to 
aclria.  After  a  most  extraordinary  march  in  pursuit  of  Darii's,  Alex- 
ider  was  informed  that  the  Persian  monarch  was  in  the  custody  of  I$es- 

ay's  march  of 
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and  that  he  himself  was  within  one  d 


the  conspirators,  whom,  indeed,  he  soon  iificrwanl  overtook,  inarchnigin 
gri'ai  c(Mifiision.  His  nncxpicted  appearance  struck  them,  though  far 
impel lor  in  iiunilier,  with  siidi  terror,  that  they  immediately  fled;  and, 
lieeausi^  I)  inns  refused  to  follow  them,  Bessus,  and  those  who  were  iihout 
liim,  dischaiged  their  darts  at  the  nnfortunaie  prince,  leaving  him  wallow- 
ing 111  Ins  blood.  After  this  they  all  lied  difl"ereiit  ways,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  IMacedonians  with  great  slaughter. 

Ill  the  meantime,  the  horses  that  drew  the  cart  in  which  Darius  was 
bIiiiI  lip,  stopperl  ;  for  the  drivers  had  been  previously  killed  by  Hessiis; 
mill  I'olvstratiis,  a  .Macedonian,  being  distressed  with  thirst,  wasdirecicd 


by  the  inhabitants  in  a  fountain  near  t!ie  pi 
met  with  water,  he  heard  the  groans 
bit 


discovered   a  carl  with  a  team  of  woiinilcd   lior: 


ace.      As  he  was  lilliii!.!  his  licl- 
dying  man  ;  and,  looking  round 


scs,  iniaiiie  to  move. 


Apjiro  icliiiig  it,  he  perceived  Diriiis  Ivnig  in  the  cart,  and  having  several 
(larls  in  his  body,  lie  had  enough  of  strennlh,  however,  left  to  call  for 
Water,  which   I'olyslratiis  bronglit   Inm  ;    am 


il'ler  drinking,  he   ii 


iriii'd 


to  the  M;iceiloniaii,  .and  with  a  faint  voice  told  Inm.  that,  in  the  ileploralije 
Bl.Je    to  which  he  was  reduced,  it  was  no  small  (  onifort  to  him  that  Ins 
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thanks  to  Ah'xander  for  the  kindness  he  hail  shown  to  his  wife  and  family, 
iiMil  to  acipiaint  him,  that,  with  his  List  breath,  he  besoughi  ihe  uo.ls  tn 
prosper  hiiii.  and  make  him  sole  inon.irch  of  Ihe  world,  lie  added,  that 
it  did  not  sii  iiiiicli  I'oncerii  Inm  as  .Mexander  to  |jin'siie  and  bring  to  inn 
iligii  pimisliiiient  those  traitors  who  li.id  tre;iled  their  lawful  so\er)i|i|i 
with  Mieli  cruelly.  Then  Hiking  I'oljslralns  by  the  hand,  "liivc  .\lcx- 
iiiidcr  your  hand,"  s.iid  he,  "as  1  gneyoii  iiniie,  and  carry  i'iiii,  in  my 
none,  ihe  only  pli'di>e  I  am  :ible  to  give,  m  'his  ciindition,  of  my  uratiiiiilr 
and  alVection."  Ilav  ng  uttered  these  wonls,  he  expired  in  the  ariiw  of 
I'olyslratiis,  Ah  \;uider  cniniiig  up  a  few  iniiniies  after,  bewailed  liit 
ilealli,  ;iiid  caused  his  body  to  be  nilerred  withllie  highest  lionoiiis.  'I'lie 
traitor  Ihssiis  being  at  last  rednccil  toexireiiie  difllciiliies,  was  didivcriii 
up  by  hiH  own  men,  naked  and  la  nil  id,  into  the  han>ls  of  the  Macedonians; 
on   \.liich   Alexander  yavc  liiin   to   ()\\  ailires.  the  brother  of  Diiriiis.  tn 


Hlitfer  what  punislinieiit  he  slniuld  tliiiik  prope,  The  niaimer  of  it  is 
thus  described  by  I'lutandi ;— -Scver.d  trees  being  by  mam  force  beiltdo»n 
to  tl,.'  ground,  and  one  of  the  tr;iitor's  limbs  lieiiig  tied  to  ench  of  tliiin, 
the  trees,  as  they  were  snn'ered  to  rri'irn  to  llieir  natural  po>^i<  i.  Hew 
liiiek  witli  smdi  violence  that  each  carried  with  it  ii  limb,  .  .  ,r  ciiili'i! 
(he  ancieiit  empire  of  I'ersia,  two  hnrilred  and  nine  yeiirH  alter  it  li.i'l 
III  en  founded  by  Cyins,  and  leaving  .Mexander  lis  sovereign,  ti...  !.'''• 
Oil  the  disHiilulion  of  the  Maecdonnm  eiiipire,  alter  the  tleath  of  Al>  v- 
under  (."'J.l),  the  Seleiicidcs  ruled  over  I'eisia  until  -.'Ki  n.  e.  Tliey  m 
•iieceeded   by  the  .\rsacides,  who   foniided   the   empire  of  the  I'.iilln 


wliiidi   existed   until   '.'.Ml    ».  \<       Ardeshir  Italiei 


Arlaxerxes)  tlnii 


mined  the  Hovereignty  of  ("cntral  Asm,  and  left  it  to  his  desccndatiis.  ihi'      /;• 
H/iHNiitiidct,  who  ruled  four  liUiidMl  iiii(i8eveii  years.     Willi  iliutii  lieyii>\      Jl 
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iccorriing  to  Hamnier,  the  romantic  character  of  Persian  chivalry  ;  and 
ilie  six  most  ri'nownc'd  rulers  of  this  dynasty,  among  whom  are  Behrain- 
giir,  t'liosroes,  I'arwis,  and  Nushirvan,  are  llie  subjects  of  Persian  ro- 
niaiu-i£  Ardeshir,  son  of  Sassan,  ruled  from  218  to  ■341.  The  wars  which 
he  carried  on  with  the  Romans  were  continued  under  his  successor.  Sa- 
por !..  against  (Jordian  and  Valerian  (the  latter  of  wlioin  fell  into  the  liands 
of  Sa[)or,  and  was  treated  in  a  most  revolting  maniiei),  and  were  not  ler- 
iiiinitcd  until  the  peace  of  Narses  with  Diocletian  (303).  Wiieii  Sapor 
llic  (ireat  had  become  of  full  age,  the  empire  again  recovered  strciitjth. 
He  punished  the  Arabs  for  their  incursions,  and  took  the  king  of  Yemen 
prisoner,  and  demanded  from  the  emperor  of  Constaiilinople  the  cession 
nfiill  tlieeountry  to  the  Strynion,  as  Ardeshirh.id  once  done.  Consiantine 
the  tireat,  Constantine  II.,  and  Julian  resisted  his  demands;  but  Jovian 
piiK'liased  peace  by  a  cession  of  tiie  five  provinces  in  question  and  the 
f'lrtress  of  .\isibis.  Sapor  also  extended  Ins  eoiiciuesls  into  Tariary  and 
India.  War  and  peace  successively  followed,  without  any  imporiant 
evciiis.  aCler  the  death  of  Sapor. 

Under  Arlaxerxes  II.,  Sapor  III,  and  Vararanes  IV.  (until  399),  the  em- 
pire rloiiiished.  Aiabs,  Huns  and  Turks  successively  appeared  on  the  field, 
as  the  allies  or  enemies  of  Persia.  Ye/Jegerd  1.,  a  friend  of  the  ("!hri8- 
tians,  conquered  Armenia  in  41'.>.  Inihe  year  4-!(),  Vararanes  V.  ascended 
the  liiroiie  by  the  aid  of  the  Arabs.  He  was  victorious  against  Tlieo- 
(losiiis  II.,  del'e.ited  the  lliiiis  who  bad  invaded  his  empire,  and  conquered 
llic  kingiiomof  Yemen,  He  was  siieceedeil  by  Vararanes  VI.,  aii(l  llor- 
misilas  111.  Ill  the  year  l.")7,  I'lroz  (Plieroses)  ascended  the  throne  by 
till' assistime  of  the  Huns;  lint  afterward  made  war  against  lliem,  and 
lost  Ins  life  in  battle,  in  4^(3.  Valeiis,  or  Halash,  was  stripped  of  a  part 
of  hm  terniories  by  llie  Huns,  and  obliged  to  pay  ihem  a  tribute  fur  two 
ypiirs.  Tlic  Sassaiiuics,  however,  so'ii  reg.iined  liieir  greatness  and  power. 
Kiihiil  siilidiied  the  Huns;  and  though  he  had  recovered  his  iliroue,  in 
IHH,  by  their  i'ssisiance,  yet,  at  a  later  period,  lu^  wa;fed  a  successful  war 
agiiiic-t  them,  against  Athanisiiis,  iUv  liii!iuns,  and  Jir-^tiiiian  I, 

Ills  yoiiiigesi  son  and  successor,  C'liosron  .Niistiirv.in,  was  (listin;i,iiislied 
fur  Ins  iiMcominon  wisdom  and  valour.  Under  liiin  the  Persian  empire 
p.vtinded  Iroin  the  Mcditerr.iiie.ni  lo  the  linlns,  from  liie  laxarles  to  .\rabia 
iiid  the  eonliiies  of  Kuyiit.  lie  w.iged  siiccesslul  wars  with  Indi.ms  and 
I'lirks,  with  Justinian  and  Tiberius,  and  wiili  (he  .Vrabs,  whom  lie  deliver- 
ed iroHi  the  epprtssion  of  peity  tyrants:  he  .ilso  suppressed  ilie  n  liel'ions 
ni  his  brother  and  son.  The  i.iiiiians  in  Colchis,  wearied  uiili  (iriek 
ii;  prcssioii,  siilmiilted  ihemselves  (o  liim  ;  bii!,  w  ben  lie  attem|)li'il  lo  irans- 
I'lr  ihciii  into  llie  interior  of  I'ersi.i,  they  ayaili  pl.iced  Ihemselves  ..ider 
till' dMiniiiion  of  Justinian,  whose  arms  were  now  vietoriims.  Nii>hir»an 
(iii'd  of  grief  during  the  negoiKitions  for  peace.  War  continued  inuhr 
lliiriiiii/.  (Honnisdas  IV.),  until  the  reign  of  (!|i(<sroii  II.,  under  wlnnn  the 
I'l  rsiaii  power  reached  iIh  liighesl  pilch.  Uy  siiecessfid  wars  he  ex- 
Iciidcil  Ins  collllue^ln,  on  the  one  side  to  ('h.iletdmi  (CiU;),  on  the  ()tlier 
overlvivpt  to  Lyilia  ami  ^-I'lihiopi.i,  and  liiially  In  Vein- n.  Km  the  for- 
tune of  war  was  siidilenly  ch.niged  by  the  virtorinus  arms  of  the  ciiijieror 
lliTiclius,  Cliosrou  lout  all  his  conquests,  ami  his  own  >on  Sirbrs  made 
hiui  prisoner,  and  put  hiin  lo  death  («i'JH).  I'he  decline  of  Persi.i  w.m 
hiMnicd  bv  I'oniinued  domrstie  fends.  Sirln  n.  or  Ivahad  .Shirnjeli,  was 
iniird-red  milicBH'ne  \  ear.  His  son  Aniesliir  (Artaxcrxes  III)  but  seven 
ye  r-  old,  siiccci'itfil  Jiiin,  and  wa^  murdered,  iii  ti->;',  by  Ins  gen'ral  .Scr- 
(lis  (>hi'lieruir)  Tli»'  chief  Persians  |Hcven  1  Sirlas  I'rmii  ascending 
the  ihr"iie :  and  .ifiir  iiiiiiM'rous  rcVtdiilnnis  »uecetM|i;.g  caeli  other  so  ra 
:iiilly  that  histod.ois  have  ronfolll:di'd  the  iia,nes,  Vcjtilt'geril  HI,  aile- 
jiiH'iv  iif  Cliosrou,  aNeeiide<J  llie  throne  in  (i.)'.',  at  the  Agv  of  mxteen.     Ho 
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was  attacked  by  the  caliph  Omar,  in  630,  and  Persia  became  a  prey  to  the 
Arabs  and  Turks.     Yezdegerd  h)st  his  life  in  651. 

Willi  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  caliphs  begins  the  history  of  the 
modern  Persian  empire.  The  dominion  of  the  Arabs  lasted  five  huiuireJ 
and  eighty-five  years,  fromC36  to  1220.  As  some  of  the  Arab  goverimrs 
made  iliemselves  independent,  and  Persian  and  Turkish  prince^  possessed 
themselves  of  single  provinces,  Persia  continued  to  be  divided  into  nu- 
merous petty  states.  Among  the  principal  dynasties  were,  in  the  nortli 
and  north-east,  1.  The  Turkish  house  of  the  Thaheridis  in  Khorasaii, 
from  820  to  872 ; — 2.  The  Persian  dynasty  of  the  SoflTarides,  which  de- 
throned the  one  last  named,  and  ruled  over  Kliorasan  and  Farsistan  uiuil 
902 ; — 3.  Tlie  Samanide  dynasty,  which  established  its  independence  on 
Khora;iin  in  87-1,  und>'r  Ahmed,  in  the  province  Mavaralnar,  and  laslcijto 
999.  Ishmael,  Ahmed's  son,  dethroned  the  Sotfarides,  and  became  pow- 
crful:  aTid  under  his  descemiants  origiiuited, — 1.  The  (Jaznavides,  iii'j?*, 
when  Sebektcchin,  a  Turkish  slave  and  governor  of  the  Sauiauides  ai 
Gazna  and  Kliorasan,  made  himself  independent  at  Gazria.  His  .son 
Mahmoiid  subdued,  in  999,  Kliorasan.  and  in  1012,  Farsistan,  and  tlms 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Saiiianides.  He  sulisequenlly  cim- 
quercd  Irak  Agemi  (1017)  from  the  Bouidcs,  and  even  extended  his  cun- 
qucsts  into  India.  Uiit  his  son  Masud  was  stripped  of  Irak  Ageiiii  and 
Kliorasan  by  the  Seljooks  (  rom  101)7  to  10-14)  ;  and  the  (Juznaviiles, 
weakened  by  domestic  divisions,  became,  i.iiilrr  Malek  Sliali  (llpj),  a 
prey  to  the  (iourides; — 1.  The  sultans  of  CJour  ((ioiirides)  became  pow- 
erful in  1150,  by  means  of  Aladdin  Hosain,  but  lost  their  iisceiidency,  after 
several  important  reigns,  partly  by  the  en<'roaclii:ienls  of  the  princes  of 
Khowaii-.sm,  and  partly  by  domestic  dissensions; — ti.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Kliowaresmian  Sluilis  (10!*7  to  I'JliO)  was  loiiiided  by  Aziz,  governor 
of  the  SijjiiDks  in  Khowasresm,  or  Karasni.  wlieie  he  rendered  himself 
iiidepeiuhiit.  Tagash  (1192)  destroy  ,'d  the  empire  of  ilie  Seljooks,  mid 
took  Kliorasan  from  the  (iourides.  His  .son  .Midiamineri  coiiquerecl  Ma- 
varalii.ir,  subdued  the  (Jourides  and  (iafiia,  and  oeeupied  t!ie  greater  part 
of  Persia.  Itut,  in  1220,  the  great  kliaii  of  the  .Monguls,  (ieiighis  Khan 
and  Ills  heroic  siui  <>elaleddin  Maiikbern,  deprived  bim  of  Ins  domiiiiiMiii; 
and  III'  (lied  o:  1230,  aft;'r  a  strug|.;le  of  ten  years,  in  a  lonely  but  in  the 
inoiiiilaris  of  Kurdistan.  liMves'erii  and  ihirlti-i  astern  Persia  reisjned— 
7.  .Mardawig,  a  i'ersian  warrior,  wIik  foii.ided  a  kingiloin  at  Ddem,  in 
928.  which  oooii  extended  over  lspal'.:.ii,  Iml  **  as  soon  destroyed  by  llir  Hju- 
idi'S  ; — H.  The  IJouides  (sons  of  lioilia,  .i  poor  fislierili-iii.  who  del  iviii  Jul; 
origin  from  the  Sassanide.s),  t>y  their  valmir  and  jirudenee, extended  ilieir 
sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  and  in  !>  t't.  even  ov»t  Hagdad.  Tlicy 
were  ctiielly  distinguislie<l  for  ilieir  virtues  aie:  love  of  s<  leiice,  and  iii.iiii- 
lailied  Iliemselves  until  lo.'iii,  whj-ii  Malek  K.dijin  was  ()bl)i,'ed  to  yield  tu 
tlic  .Sfdjooks  , — 9.  The  S«dMiuks.  a  Turkish  dj  nasty,  as  if  supposed,  dri- 
ven li\  the  ('liii:ese  from  'rurkest;iii.  first  ber^itw  powerltil  iii  Kliorasan, 
with  the  (Jaziiavides.  Togrub"  g  Mitiinouil.  <  l>rave,in<!  prmleiit  warrior, 
drove  tiut  the  son  of  Maliinond,  ilie  (ia/navide  ^iiliaii,  in  io:i7 ;  exiiinied 
hiH  dominion  over  M.ivaralnar,  *<VitnJHn,  Acuk  nia,  I'lrsistan.  Irak 
Ageiiii,  and  Irak  Arahi,  where  he  piii  an  eii<1  to  ilic  rule  oi  he  Doiiidisai 
liagdHd,  III  1055,  and  whs  inveHteil  with  llieir  'bnuity,  as  IvDir  el  (•iiinili, 
by  llie  ealipliK  Some  of  Ins  ileseeiid.iiits  \>ere  distmjjui-Keil  fur  jical 
iieliviiy  Hint  liuitiHiiity.  The  most  powerful  of  tlii'iii.  Mi  .ik  Sliati,  luii- 
;|iiered  also  <ie<irgia,  Syria,  and  N  iloli.i.  Hul  the  eiiiptn-  j^radiiallv  Jc- 
clined,  .Old  w.is  divided  into  finir  klicdinii!",  wIik!  vt.ia  'U9truyfi\  \i\  ;lii' 
•halls  of  Kl-i>ware*m,  t»»ii-  niabek^  of  AlepjMi  and  the  Moiisnls 

Glieiigis  Khitii  eslul>ti»lied  (be  power  of  tt^'  T-irlaro  ;<iid  Moiignifi  in 
I'ersia  ( I  I'.'o  -I  |().'>.)  'I'tMmr  Per-ian  proviocp*  \.  hieh  Ittd  1)1  eii  •*  aiirt'd 
liy  (ieiigliis  Khan  fell  tu  bi.s  younger  son,  TaiiU,  in  Iv'tfV  .md  Utcti  t<>  lliu 
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son  of  the  latter,  Hiilaku,  at  first  as  governors  of  the  Mongolian  kimns, 
Kajiik  and  Mansju.  Hnlaku  extended  his  dominion  over  Syria,  Natolia, 
and  Irak  Arabi.  He  or  his  successor  became  independent  of  the  great 
khan,  and  formed  a  separate  Mongolian  dynasty  in  those  countries,  and 
sat  on  the  throne  till  the  death  of  Abusaid,  without  heirs,  in  1335.  His 
successors,  also  descendants  of  Genghis  Khaii,  had  merely  the  title  of 
khans  of  Persia.  The  empire  was  weak  and  divided.  Then  appeared 
(1387),  Tinuirlenk  (Tamerlane),  at  the  ht'ad  of  a  new  horde  of  Moiiguls, 
who  conquered  Persia,  and  filled  the  world,  from  Hindostan  to  Smyrna, 
with  terror.  But  the  death  of  this  famous  conqueror  was  followed  by 
the  downfall  of  the  Mongul  dominion  in  Persia,  of  which  the  Turkomans 
then  remained  masters  for  a  hundred  years.  These  nomadic  tribes,  who 
had  plundered  Persia  for  two  centuries,  wrested,  under  the  reign  of  Kara 
Jussuf  and  his  successors,  the  greatest  part  of  Persia  from  the  Timurides, 
were  subdued  by  other  Turkoman  tribes  under  Usong  Hassan  (14G8),  and 
incorporated  with  them.  They  sunk  before  Ismail  Sophi  (I.')05),  who  art- 
fully made  use  of  fanaticism  for  his  political  purposes,  and  whose  dy 
ndsty  lasted  from  1505  to  172-2. 

Ismail  Sophi,  whose  ancestor.  Sheikh  Sophi,  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  Ali,  took  from  the  Turkomans  of  the  white  ram,  Aderhijan  and  part 
of  Armenia,  slew  their  princes,  and  founded  upon  the  ruiis  of  their  empire, 
afiir  having  conquered  Shirvan,  Diarhekcr,  Georgia,  'I'urkestan,  and  Ma- 
varahiar,  another,  which  comprised  Aderbijan,  Diarbeker,  Geo.-aii!,  Tur- 
kestan, and  Mavaralnar,  an  empire 'vhich  comprised  Aderbijan,  Diarbeker, 
Irak,  Farsistan,  and  Kernian.  He  i;ssumed  tlie  name  of  a  shah,  and  in- 
trodui'ed  the  sect  of  Ali  into  the  conquered  countries.  His  successors, 
Tlwinas,  Ishmael  H.,  Mahommed,  Hamzeti,  and  Ishrnael  III.  (from  1.523 
to  I.irtT),  earned  on  unsuccessful  wars  against  the  Turks  and  the  I'shecks. 
But  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (1687  to  162!),  reestablished  the  empire  by  his 
conquests.  He  took  from  the  Turks  Armenia,  Irak  Arabi,  Mcsoiiotamia, 
the  nties  of  T'iuris,  Hagdad  and  Hassora;  Kl'orasan  from  the  Usbecks; 
Oniuiz  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Kandaliar  from  the  .Mniigiils;  and  liiim- 
bli'il  (iporgia, 'vhich  had  reTused  to  pay  tribute.  He  introduced  ahsohito 
power  nito  Persia,  transferied  his  residence  to  Ispahan,  and  instituted 
ihe  pilurimage  to  Meshid,  in  ord^r  to  abolish  that  to  Mecca  iimong  the 
Persians. 

The  following  rulers.  Shah  S;im  and  Abbas  V.  (from  ICJ!)  to  IGfifi),  had 
ai'vv  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Imlians;  with  the  former  on  account  of 
liai;ilail,  which  was  lost;  t.nd  with  the  l.iticr  on  accdunt  of  Kaiulali'ir, 
winch  was  reconquered  in  I'HiO.  Under  iShab  Solyinaii.  Imwevcr,  (1GG6 
to '".M),  the  emjiire  declined,  and  entir<'ly  sunk  imdir  his  son  Hussein. 
riic  AlTcliaiis  in  Kandahar  rev  ilted,  in  1709,  nii'ltr  Mirweis;  and  his  son 
X  r  Maliiiiud  coiKpiercd  the  whole  empire,  in  1722.  A  stale  of  ;iiiarcliy 
fnlldwed.  Mahinud  having  become  insane,  was  doilironed  hy  Asharf  in 
ITJi;  the  l.ittcr  was  sulMlued  by  Thainas  Kiili  Khan,  who  wilh  the  assist- 
incp  i;f  the  Hiissians  and  Turks,  placed  Thainas,  son  of  Hih'Sein,  on  tho 
'hnuic  ill  172!).  Unt  wlien  the  hitter  ceded  (Jeorgia  and  Arnieni  i  to  tho 
riirki*.  Kuli  Khan  tliihroned  him,  ami  placed  his  minor  son,  Abb. is  HI., 
oil  the  tiiroiie.  He  ri'covered,  by  conquest  or  treaties,  the  provinces 
leiinl  111  ihc  Kiissians  and  Turks,  and  a.scended  the  throne  under  the  titlo 
iif  A(i(/ii-  Shall,  Alibas  III.  having  died  in  J7U(!.  He  restored  Persia  to  her 
former  imporiaiiee  iiv  successful  wars  and  a  strong  governineiii.  The 
I'oiuy  earrici!  nil"  by  Madir  has  been  est'.mated  at  seventy  millions  stcr- 
'Uig.  'riic  emperor  iiml  all  the  principal  noblemen  were  obliged  to  make 
up  the  Hiiin  dennnded,  with  their  jewels  and  richest  furniture.  Anntng 
•he  nvifil  remarkable  of  the  latter  artitdes  was  the  throiit>  of  the  einpiTorB 
•if  I'elhi,  inaile  in  Ihi  shape  of  a  pe  icock,  and  richly  <irnanu  iitcd  witli 
re  iouti  stones      Afurhis  return  Irom  India,  Nadir  subdued  llie  luntheri' 
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kinjrdom.s  of  Kliwarasin  and  Bokliani,  and  scllled  at  IMcilicd,  wIik  I,  ,.ii 
made  liiij  cHpital ;  entertaining  suspicions  of  his  vUir^i  .ion,  lie  Ii,ii|  |i, 
eyus  put  <)ul,  and  remorse  for  llie  criint!  made   iiiiii  friininly  ItMor'H/oj,, 
V:ist  numbers  of  people,  of  every  r:ink,  fell  victims  lo  his  r.iiji',  imiil  mme 
of  liisoflTicers  conspired  against,  and  assiissinaied  him,  \,  n,  i747 


TIk!   deiith   of  Nadir   Sliali   was    followed    by   a   period    of  eiinfiifi 


"111, 
Ahmed  Shah,  one  of  his  ofl'icers,  seized  npnn  KhoraHaii  and  C/iImiI,  iiiiil 
estahlished  (he  kingdom  of  the  Aflghans.  Moliainmed  liiiMitni  Klmii,  a 
Persian  chief,  occupied  the  eastern  shore  of  the  (Jaipian  ;  and  All,  llii- 
nephew  of  Nadir,  was  for  u  short  time  king  of  Persia.  l''oiir  Kiiiuiiiiinn 
Were  now  formed :  1,  Ivhorasan  and  Segisian ;  "i,  ICainl.ii!  ir,  or  iIk^  fiini. 
ern  provinces ;  3,  Farsistan,  or  the  western  provinces;  .iMd,  •!,  (irortjin, 
T.'ie   latter,   for  the   most  part,   retained   ils   own  Dinu  eh,  who  ,il  Iciiatli 

HlCll 


sulinitied  to  Ki^ssia.     In  Kandahar  and  the  East,  Ahmed  Ahdajlitli  foiii 
the  empire  of  Affghanistan.     He   was  victorious  at  1','iniiipnl,  iiii'l  i  ih'i{ 

'III'. 


witli  ahsolute  sway  in   India.     His  residence  was  Calnil,     lie  w 
cceileil  in  17.53  by  Timnr;  the  latter  by  Zeman.     In  tlm  two  oijioi  1 1 


dolus  the  Curd  Kerim  Khan,  who  had  served  under  Nadir,  iiimI  wa*  df 
low  extraction,  succeeded  in  (^stabli.shing  traiiijuillily,  iiCtei'  jon^  mi,i| 
bloody  wais,  by  subiluiiig  Muhammed  Khan,  who  Hi  I.  ,ind  pi'iKlii'ij  m 
.Mazaiideraii.  ITis  wisdom,  jus'iee,  and  warlike  skill  y.iineil  Ihiii  ilie  Ihk. 
of  his  siilijects  and  the  esteem  of  his  neighbours,  lie  did  iml  e.dl  liiin- 
self  ^/iu«  but  I'pfci/   (regent)     He   fixed   Ins   resilience  at  Nlma/,  in  ITC'i, 


iiid  died  in  I'l'J.     New  disturbances  arose  after  Ins  death,     II 


lit  'inillicru 


atieiii|iied  to  get  (lossessioii  of  the  throne,  to  the  excliihioil  of  hm  piiii<i, 
A  prince  of  ine  blood,  .\li  Murat,  occupied  It  in  I7hl ;  bin  a  enniii'Ji,  ,\ffn 
Miili.iinined,  a  man  of  ancient  family  and  uncominon  abiliin  «,  had  iii.iilo 
hinisi'lf  indepeiiileiit  in  .Maz.inderan.  All  Mural,  who  niuii  lied  '.ii;.iiii'<l 
him,  ilii'il  in  conseqiu'in'e  of  a  fall  from  Ins  bor.-<e,  and  left  llie  xeeplri'  In 
Ins  son  Yaf.ir,  who  was  defeated  by  Aga  .Moliamined  al  ,Iezd  K.ifit,  ;iiii| 
fled  lo  Sliiraz,  where  he  peri>lu'd  in  .in  insurieeliiMi.  Hut  nun  l.uild  Ah 
made  several  di'spcrate  ettorls  to  recuver  his  llirone  ;  but  Aya  Nluliiiln- 
med  \vas  vieiornius,  and  appointed  Ins  nephew  ll.iba  Khiii  Inn  phii  cii^ii,-, 
whii  reiiiiied  under  Ihe  name  of  Fetli  Ali  Shah.  He  lixnl  lim  fcnnlciii'c 
at  'I'l'iier.in,  in  order  to  be   nearer  the   Russians,  who  ihrealenrd  Iniii  iii 


lenigia  anil  the  nei;iii 


bnll 


lint!  provnu'e;!. 


Hv  tlif  peace  of  IHIJ,  the  Persians  uere  obliged  to  eeijc  to  ItiiNiii.i  lln 
wliolr  iif  D.ighestan,  tlie  Khanats  of  Kiiba,  Shirvan,  II  ikn,  Nalntn,  'j'.ili 
sli.'ili,  Karaachb,  and  (i.iiiilsha,  resigning  all  cl.iiins  in  .SbnI.ireui,  Kliuillil 
Kacheihi,  liiierili.t,  (lumi,  \'iiigri'li.i  ami   .Vhc  liasi.i,  ami  »i  re  oliji 


ihe  I! 
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the   (_;.ispi;iii  Sea.     Feili  All  (limii  in  i'.ir 


'rurkiiin.ui  nf  tie'  Uibr  iif  Kailsliar  .Shah,  ^vas  iiiiliii  ed  by  the  hi  ii 
rent.  \l)bas  .^Ilrza.  and  Ins  fivouriie,  Hussein  Kiili  Kliiiii,  who  brlen  i 
Uii-sM  lo  bi-  invnivi'd  In  d'lmestie  tnaibb's.  in  aii.iek  ili.il  p>i,\'i'r  in  H." 
The  I'lTsians  invade  I  ihc  llns>ian  let  i.irie.H,  wilhoiil  a  de.  |,o  ilinii  n. 
war,  liistig.iled  fiart  of  llie  MolMiinnedan  popni.ilion  lo  lli'iirrfi'llnii.  in: 
Jldviiiied  as  far  as  Klizabellipid  ;  but  lliey  were  defealed  in  Neveriil  li.i! 
lies,  .iiid  Ihe  Knssi.iiis  under  Piskewinh  eunqnereij  the  niiinlry  In  Hm 
AiiX'S,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  'ronrkm.iiMch.ii,  in  IM'j'l,  wun  eedril  in 
Kiissia. 

On  l|i"  death  of  Knllcdi  Ali  Sliali,  in  IH.'t.'j,  Ins  graieUon,  Ihe  pti«i' 
soveri'ign.  son  of  the  prince  royal.  Abbas  Miiza,  hii  •ceedi'd  lo  I|ii|IiImiii 
and,  {II  ililnig  by  the  de.ir  boiigbt  experiiiiee  of  hut  |n'i'di  eexhor,  l«  mi  ' ' 
81  I'll!  Ill  be  l.ivonr.ib'e  to  the  interi.sts  nf  Iliis^ii.i,  or,  wImI  in  more  lik<  It 
emisi'lirs  il  priideiii  to  keep  on  yood  lerinn  Willi  a  iiei((hbonr  wlm  lin  ' 
«o  mil  h  in  Ins  |iiivver  to  injure  lii>n.  The  laic  Abiiiin  Mii/.(  liml,  «i' 
Ihe  eniiHenl  of  liie  Kasi  India  (-'mnpiiiiy.  raihiil  .oid  dim  ijiIiiimI  a  IhmU  ■ 
tronix  III  Aierbij.iii,  Willi   a  vietv  of  oppohing   the   lliiKNianH,  Iml  on  Ih 
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comiiicii(.'f'iiic'i)t  of  the  war  witli  Turkey  in  1823,  as  lirilish  dlTicors  could 
licit  serve  a;{;i;iisl  a  powc  on  friendly  lernis  wiili  (ireat  Uritain,  lliey  \v(;re 
(IjMiiissed  ;  but  the  regular  I'ersiaii  army  nrirched  against  llie  Russians, 
mid  were  sni-(;essfnl  untd  they  were  o. sallied  by  the  cholera.  Yet  it  is 
clear  thai  their  army  is  still  very  iiielfieuni.  compared  with  what  it  for- 
iiicrlv  was  ;  lor  when,  in  lrt,'37,  Mohaniined  Mirza,  the  present  shah,  made 
every  ett'ort  to  hrin^  a  larne  force  af^ainst  Herat,  the  hesieginjf  army  did 
iKit  exceed  iliirly-Hve  tliousand  in<:n  of  every  description,  which  was 
tuii-iderably  less  than  half  the  number  of  efficient  troops  engaged  with 
the  Kiissians  ill  the  previous  war. 

'I'lie  (jireeks  greatly  interested   themselves  to  learn  the  manners,  tlic 
laws,  and  the  form  uf  government  i.l  ihe  Persians,  and  found  that  they 
aiiiiied  the  sim   and   moon  ;  they  ereclt^d   neither   temple  nor  altar,  nor 
siHiue,  to  thiir  ;;ods.     Their  .Magi  were  their  s.iges  and  their  priests. 
They  held  at  Uabyloil  a.  solemn  feast  to  Venus.     The  kings  and  lords  of 
Pfrsia  kept  a  great  number  of  concubines;  and  such  was  ihidr  jealousy, 
lliiii  not  only  the  sight  of  them  was  forbidden  to  all   persoiui  without  the 
8cni|ilio,   but   (,'very   one  of  them    was   separated  and   (confined    under  a 
Mroiij!  uuard.     The  king  of  Persia  assumed  the  title  of  the  Creal  King. 
Ilij  aiitlionly,  however,  was  not  without  liounils;  the  important  bi  .mess 
of  the  nation  was  debaleil  in  a  sovereign   coiiiieil,  composed  of  seven 
priiiiiiial  lords,  who  always  accompanied  the  prince.     'IMie  (ireeks  ob- 
serveil  among  ihc  Persians  a  great  altentioii  to  justice,  the  king  frciiuent- 
ly  reiiiitring  it  hiiu'-elf  to  his  subjects,  and  not  eonliding  in  any  ill^Iallce 
liiis  iiiiilerial   duly  of  the   prince   nul  to  such  persons  as  wtic  pridoiindly 
|i  iiriKMl  III  the  law,  and  who  could  not  attain   the   eminence  of  tli"jud<;- 
i:i(!iil-seal  under  tln^   age  of  fifty  years.     The  lives  of  slaves  did  not  allo- 
;;iil.er  de[K  nd  on  Ihe  will  of  their  masters;  anil  the  pain  of  di'atli  could 
lint  lie  pronmniced   against   them  for  llieir    (ir.il  fault.     This  einpiie,  ac- 
(iiriiingio  the  best  iiiformati(Mi,  was  divided  into  one  himilred  ami  i\\enly- 
scvtii  governments.     'I'he  lords  who  presided  over  them  were  called  sa- 
tr:i|is  (sninlar  to  vicerov  s  of  our  da)  ),  to  vv  liom  ilie   king  assigned  a  cmi- 
kiili'iihle  revenue.     .Agriculture  was  particularly   hoiumred  hy    ;tie   I'er- 
siaiis;  there  was  in  every  district  olheirs  appointed  by  the  st.itc  to  over- 
link  the  culiivaiio'i  of  the  earth,     'ihe  compiered  nations  supported  the 
( xpchscs  of  the  slate,  the  Persians  themselves  being  exempt  IVoiii  ev<'ry 
t.ix  Miiil  impost. 

The  present  governinent  of  Persia  is  an  absolute  monarchy:  but  the 
nplit  uf  sticcessMui,  as  in  ancient  times,  and  as  in  all  Asiatic  moiiaii  hies, 
b  iliiileliiied,  ami  generally  rests  with  Ihe  strongest,  whence  a  p'.Mpeiii.il  rc- 
'MTi-iiice  of  bloodshed  ami  anarchy  arises.  The  ridigioii  is  MidiiPiuinedail, 
iml  ilie  Persians  are  zealous  follnuers  of  the  Sheah  |)crsuasioii.  or  those 
wlioliuik  iipiMl  .All,  ihc  sOii;n-l;iu-  of  the  prophet,  as  his  leyiiimali  suc- 
CKsur.  'I'lie  peo|)le  consist  of  four  classes;  tiie  first  are  the  iiaiive  irilu^s, 
whii  live  in  teiU.^,  and  are  migratory  with  the  se.i.soiis — ;is  the  Zi  nd,  Allsiiar, 
I  id  iilliers  ;  Ihe  second  are  similar  tribes,  of  .Mongol  or  Tiirkoinanorigiii, 
^I'Uleil  in  the  country,  of  which  the  Kajar,  or  royal  iribe,  is  one  .  the  lliird 
ire  the  iiihabitaiils  of  ihi;  towns,  and  ihose  of  the  counlry  who  fi.llovv 
liliieiiltiire ;  and  the  fourth  are  Arab  tribes,  \v!io  occupy  the  counlry  lo- 
wiirl  the  Persian  <nilf. 

When  the  Arabs  overran  Persia,  about  the  middle  of  the  -evenlli  cell- 
'ury.lliree  langiiiigcs  were  spoken  in  tin;  country.  Parser.  Pel:  vi,  iiid 
Deri,  exclusive  of  the  Zend,  or  laniiilag!;  diniic.ited  to  religiuii.  Tl'.e 
I'cr.iiiiis  make  high  cdaiios  to  ancient  liierature;  hul  the  gre.Ui  r  (j  iri  of 
'.till  vvhieli  escaped  dcstruciioii  in  the  time  of  AlcNander,  was  iK  snoyefl 
iiiilcr  ilic  caliphs.  Persi.oi  eiv:li/,iiioii  declined  during  the  first  periudul 
■!  !■  Aiahian  df)i!iiiii(m.  Iliii  h  ariiing  revived  in  Persia  in  the  lime  of  (Ik 
Vlj,is8ui(!8, 1111(1  Iciiriied  men  and  poets  were  encouraged  by  pcrsonul  I'ii 
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vours  and  distiivtinns,  till  tlic  time  of  Genghis  Khaii,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Under  Tnntir,  in  the  fourtcentl;  century,  and  the  Turks  in  the 
lifteenih,  it  contiiiuiilly  declined,  and  in  tlic  sixteenth  whs  almost  entirely 
extinct.  The  oppressions  and  disturbances  to  which  Persia  has  hince 
been  continually  subject,  have  p.\  ^  !ted  the  revival '  i  learning.  No  ori- 
ental nation  possesses  richer  literary  treasures  of  the  earlier  periods,  parti- 
cularly in  poetry  and  history  ;  but  their  acquaintance  with  useful  scunee 
or  the  fine  arts,  is  most  crude  and  limiteu  indeed. 


ARABIA. 


The  history  of  the  Arabians,  called  by  son:  e  '  me  children  of  the  cast," 
is  one  of  an  unstable,  hut  interesting  people.     Connected  with  the  eari" 
portions  of  the  Sacred  History,  and  reflecting  strong  evidences  of  the  trut! 
of  that  history,  wc  find  in  its  annals  the  desicendants  of  the  patriarchs 

1,1 1    1  i' ..:.... I.,-    .1 „..   ;.,.^_.,..t    «.,„■  tu., .  r  .1- 
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Ibhinael  and  Esau,  in  parii<'ular,  ihniw  an  interest  over  the  map  of  this 
country,  and  cany  us  back  to  that  era  when  the  hope  of  the  promised 
seed  was  the  star  of  guidance  to  the  chosen  family.  Various  are  the 
tribes  that  peopled  this  country;  from  three  of  these  the  present  Arabi- 
ans are  supposed  to  be  descended — two  of  them  from  the  race  of  Isli- 
mael,  and  the  third  from  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  Of  the  early  history  of 
these  wandering  people,  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  language  of  Siiin- 

f|.j..,    ..^w. ....,.*:.....    i..i,.....,.i     4i  1..^   I...C.    Iww...   n  ...:1.1   .»oi.  .   i.:«    i 1    i i. .   .. 
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the  Komans,  especially  the  (loiupieror  of  Jerusalem,  have  in  turn  failed 
in  their  gigantic  etlorts  to  subdue  them.  Their  subjugation  has  never 
bctii  ellccled :  they  occupy  the  same  seats,  cultivate  the  same  soil, 
and  retain  very  mucii  the  old  habits  and  customs  of  their  patriarchal  foun- 
ders. 

The  rclitrion  of  the  early  Arabs  puriook  to  a  considerable  exteiii,  ol 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  but  so  far  from  being  strict  observers  uf  the  lawsol 
Moses,  they  came  uiide,-  thf  denoniinalion  of  idolaters,  for,  allhoiiyii  llitv 
acknowledged  one  supreme  (iod,  they  worsliipped  the  sun,  iikuhi,  iiiid 
stars  ;i«  siiborduiaic  deities.  This  reliyion  has  been  called  Saliianism, 
from  Sabi,  a  supposed  son  of  Seth.  The  Arabs  also  worshipped  iiiiajies, 
aund  had  their  tuii  lary  guardians  for  appointed  times  and  seasons  of  the 
year.  After  llie  destruction  of  .lerusalcin,  by  Titii"',  many  of  tli(!  Jews 
look  P'fuge  in  Arabia,  where  they  iiiaile  no  iiiconsiaerable  niimbcr  of  pro- 
selytes ;  so  that.  Ill  a  century  or  two,  the  Jewish  Arabs  became  a  very 
powerful  section  of  the  wholi;  people.  In  a  similar  way,  couveiis  lo 
trhnsiianity  wen  iiiaiie  ;  for  in  llie  pi  rsecutioii  w"iich  the  followers  of 
(""hri^t  siiliired  in  the  iliiril  century,  many  lied  to  Araliia,  where  Ihty 
preached  their  dcK  Irines  wiih  such  zeal  and  success,  that  in  a  slion  tiiiii; 
they  had  made  great  pr'igri'ss  there.  The  faith  of  ihe  Persian  IMai.'i,  of 
which  Zoroaster  «as  the  founder,  had  long.  b(>fore  been  embrace;!  Iiy 
minierous  Arab  tribcB;  so  that,  in  the  si.vth  centiir),  the  population  if 
Aial'ia  « ris  tli-ide.|  into  Saliiaus,  M.igiaiis,  Jews,  and  (MiristiaMS.  As  ll:e 
propagator  of  a  lo'W  code   of  religion,  falsely  ascribed  to  divine  revila 
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noil,  tfiJ  (.elf  ^ Cited  M.iho.Tiet  i  lands  conspicuous  in  their  annals  Amongst 
thtjni  he  iv>  >  .nuny  con  'erts,  and  his  successors  have  for  ventures  main- 
tained ttiP  ;'sc-ei>  JiiMcy  he  founded.  Of  this  extraordinary  man,  liowever, 
and  (lie  success '"jI  mission  he  undertook,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
into  tiie  details  ;  .'  avin{j  specially  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  rise  an '  projjress  of  MahometHnisni,  at  the  conclusion  of 
our  liistoric  sketch  of  the  Ottoman  empire — to  which  the  reader  can  turo 
for  fiirili  r  niformation. 

Ill  m;  iiy  reisrircts  tills  new  religion  was  but  little  more  than  an  adapta- 
tion of  various  parts  of  the  religions  previously  existing  in  Arabia  (if  we 
except  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Sabiaii) ;  tlie  peopjj  ii;  general,  there- 
fore, were  in  some  ir^asure  fitted  to  receive  it:  and,  wlier  t'le  sensual 
character  of  the  Mohantmedan  paradise  is  considered,  its  ra|iij  promul<ra- 
lion  is  less  surprising  than  would  oilier  wise  at  first  sight  a|)pi;ar.  But, 
besides  tlie  delighis  which  were  to  attend  upon  alt  wlio  perished  iii  battle 
ill  the  cause  of  the  "true  faith,"  he  made  it  incLiinhciit  upon  all  his  fol- 
lowers to  spread  his  doctrine  by  the  sword,  or  to  pay  trilmte  for  their  un- 
belief. The  atlractions  of  plunder  had  charms  winch  tlie  Arabs  couldnot 
withstand,  consequently  great  numbers  flocked  to  his  siaiidard.  No  car- 
avan dared  approach  tlio  place  of  his  resort,  without  the  danger  of  being 
pillaged;  and  by  making  a  trade  of  robbing,  he  learned  insensibly  how  to 
conquer.  Of  his  soldiers,  and  even  his  vanquished  enemies,  he  made  dis- 
ciples, giving  to  them  the  name  of  Mussiilmeii;  that  is  lo  say,  faithful. 
Having  now  become  a  great  general,  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  he  took 
Mecca;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  strong  places  and  castles  <  '  Arabia 
fell  under  the  power  of  his  arms. 

Mahomet  was  assisted  in  his  wars  by  Ahubeker,  his  father-in-law ;  by 
Ali,  his  cousin  and  sonin-law  j  and  by  Omar,  and  Oihinan;  and  in  twenty- 
three  years  from  tlie  cominencement  of  lii.s  career,  he  found  all  Arabia 
hail  embraced  his  doctrine,  and  submitted  to  his  government.  He  in- 
leniled  Ali,  who  had  married  his  dangliler  Faiinia,  as  his  successor;  but 
Abulieker,  on  account  of  his  age,  and  by  the  inierest  of  Omar  an.'  Oth- 
iiiaii,  was  chosen.  This  election  of  Ab'nneker  gave  birili  to  the  s  liisins 
and  civil  wars  which  followed.  The  successors  of  iMalioniet  toi  i<  the 
tide  of  caliphs,  or  ',  icars  of  the  prophet.  Kull  of  that  fire  nr  zeal  which 
generally  accompanies  and  inspires  a  new  religion,  they  spread  into  dif- 
ferent cmmlries  their  doctrine  and  their  powcir.  Persia  and  Greece  were 
among  the  fir>t  to  siiir-r;  Damascus,  Ani'ocli,  and  .Syria  fidlowcd.  'I'liey 
Ihen  penetrated  into  Palestine,  and  took  .rernsalem.  They  de.>^ii()yed  en 
tirelyllie  inonarcliiesof  Persia  and  the  Modes  of  Korasan,  of  Diarbeck, 
uf  Uaciriaiia,  and  Mifsopotamia:  nor  was  their  |)n)gress  less  snect^ssfnl  in 
Africa;  they  subdued  all  the  coast  lothe  west  uf  Kgypt;  and  Egypl  itself 
fuhniiited  to  their  government,  together  with  the  islands  of  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  Candia,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  many  others. 

It  appears  ilial  in  Asia  and  Africa,  at  (lilTercnt  times,  there  were  np-vards 
of  fifty  caliphs,  successors  of  Mahomet,  every  one  of  whom  pieteiided  to 
be  his  descendant,  and  the  true  interpreter  of  the  law.  The  greater 
purl  of  lliese  caliphs  sunk  into  luxury  and  eflTemiiiacy,  confided  the  man- 
Hjfeiiu'iii  of  tiie  government  lo  their  emirs,  and  the  [irincipal  oiTicers  if 
die  palace.  Tin;  caliph  had  at  last  linle  more  to  do  than  to  take  co^  >i- 
jsiiiice  of  niatlers  of  ndigion,  and  in  all  public  prayers  his  name  was  first 
iiseil.  Thus  had  the  enormous  power  of  these  rulers  become  weak  by 
their  indileiice,  so  that  it  generated  into  a  mere  title,  and  ended  in  annihi- 
hitioii.  Hy  mipiistiire  and  fanaticism  the  Arabian  doiniiiioii  rose  i.it(»  jm- 
pnrimice,  and,  like  other  gigantic  empires,  it  fell  by  its  own  iiiiwieldiiiess. 
S|i.iiii,  Ky[vpi,  and  Africa  were  soon  engaged  in  ellectina  their  indepeii. 
ileiice.  Kre  long  the  caliptis  found  it  necessary  to  call  to  their  ;:iit  ilioso 
wildhonlesof  Tartars  ami  'I'urks  who  had  partially  receive«;  >.'■  •'  doclm.oi 
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of  the  prophet,  and  from  them  they  chose  a  body  of  mercoiiary  troops  to 
guard  tlieir  frontiers  and  protect  their  persons.  For  a  few  geiieraiiuiw 
iliey  by  this  means  held  together  their  tottering  power ;  but  llieir  auxili- 
aries eoveted  the  possessions  of  tliosc  whom  they  assisted,  and  tl\e  over 
grown  empire  gradually  crunibh:d  away,  till  a  Tartar  army,  in  1258,  uap 
lured  liagdad,  and  put  an  end  to  the  nominal  existenee  of  the  caliphaie 
The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  untouched  ;  but  the  power  of  the  "  eomnian 
der  of  the  faithful,"  was  transferred  from  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  to  the 
Turkish  sultans;  while  the  heads  of  the  dinTcrcut  tribes  continued  to 
govern  their  subjects  as  they  had  governed  them  before. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  reformation  was  commenced  by  a  sheik, 
called  Maliomet  Ibu  Abdoulwahab,  who  converted  to  his  views  the  sheik 
of  the  Arabians,  Ebn  Saaoud.  Tin  reformation  was  extended,  and  its 
progress  was  marked  by  the  demolition  of  several  towns,  and  the  massa- 
cre of  thousands  of  people.  The  son  of  the  Saaoud,  Abdelaagis,  sent 
an  expedition  against  Mecca,  which  he  completely  destroyed,  exceplin" 
the  sacred  temple.  He  captured  also  Medina,  where  he  was  assassina'^ 
ted— a  deed  which  his  son,  Saaoud,  avenged  by  seizing  the  accumuluttd 
treasures  of  ages  stored  n  that  city,  by  means  of  which  he  made  hnii- 
-^If  master  of  all  Arabia. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

There  is  probably  no  existing  nation  whose  history  is  less  ai'curaicly 
known  or  more  inquisitively  sought  after,  than  tiiat  of  China.  The  most 
startling  statements  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  nation,  and  the  nuinhcr  of 
its  population,  have  been  gravely  put  into  circulation  by  grave  writers,  ua 
though  the  "omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico"  were  not  a  satirical  remark, 
but  a  philosophical  command.  More,  probably,  of  authentic  information 
upon  the  subject  of  this  singular  people  has  been  acquired  during  the  last 
half  century,  than  during  the  whoU' lapse  of  the  preceding  ages.  Marco 
Polo  and  Du  Halde,  subjected  as  t^:ey  now  are  to  the  correction  of  Dr. 
Morrison,  Gutzlaff,  Latrobe,  and  other  able  European  rvsidcnts  in  CliiiM, 
may  safely  be  taken  as  our  guide,  thoui,di  were  they  not  thus  corrected, 
they  would  lead  into  frequent  and  very  gross  error.  The  Chinese  writers 
pretend  to  trace  back  their  government  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Flood; 
a  ridiculous  absurdity  which  we  should  not  feel  called  upon  to  notice,  but 
that  European  writers  have,  without  going  to  the  full  extent  of  Chinese 
extravagance,  admitted  their  existence  as  a  nation  considerably  more 
than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Its  early  history,  indeed,  like 
that  of  most  other  'ations  of  any  considerable  anliiiuity,  seems  to  be  an 
imaginative  distortion  of  a  few  truths,  mixed  up  with  a  vast  number  of 
bare  and  mere  fictions.  Their  founder  and  lirst  monarch  they  alliriii  to 
have  been  Fohi,  who  is  presumed  by  many  writers  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Noah.  The  eastern  mountains  of  Asia  they  take  to  be  tlie  Ararat 
of  Scripture  ;  and  they  assert  that,  as  the  waters  subsided,  Noah  tullowiij 
the  course  of  the  rivers  to  the  south  until  he  arrived  at  China,  wlieru 
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bciiijr  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land,  he  eventually 
settled. 

As  the  Chinese,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  almost  all  nations,  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  sought  to  conquer  other  countries,  their  annals  for  many 
ages  furnish  nothing  remarkable ;  and  although  they  date  the  origin  of 
their  imperial  dynasties  (excluding  those  of  the  fabulous  times)  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  we  find  that  the  country  was 
long  divided  into  several  states  or  independent  sovereignties.  Twenty- 
two  dynasties  of  princes  are  enumerated  as  having  governed  China  from 
2207  B.  c,  to  the  present  day.  the  reigning  emperor  being  the  fifth  mon- 
arch of  the  twenty-second  or  Tai-Tsin  dynasty.  What  may  be  termed 
the  authentic  history  of  China  does  not  begin  till  the  time  of  Confucius, 
who  flourished  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  who  must 
be  regarded  as  the  great  reformer  of  China.  He  endeavoured  to  iniite  in 
one  great  confederation  the  numerous  states  which  harassed  each  other 
by  mutual  wars,  and  constructed  a  moral  code  for  the  government  of  the 
people.  He  forbore  to  dive  into  the  impenetrable  arcana  of  nature; 
neither  did  he  bewilder  himself  in  abstruse  researches  on  the  essence  and 
attributes  of  a  Deity,  but  confined  himself  to  speaking  with  the  most  pro- 
fuuiid  reverence  of  the  First  Principle  of  all  beings,  whom  he  represented 
as  the  most  pure  and  perfect  Essence,  the  Author  of  all  things,  who  is 
acquainted  with  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  who  will  never  permit 
virtue  to  go  unrecompensed,  nor  vice  unpunished.  It  is  not  until  b.  c.  248 
that  Chinese  history  begins  to  be  at  all  developed.  Che-Hwang-te.  the 
founder  oC  the  Tsin  dynasty,  in  that  year  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the 
petty  princes  of  China,  as  well  as  the  Huns  who  inhabited  the  immense 
plains  beyond  the  Oxus,  speedily  found  that  they  had  a  warrior  to  deal 
with.  Whenever  these  princes  ventured  to  meet  him  they  were  infallibly 
defeated,  until  he  completely  subdued  all  the  states,  and  consolidated  the 
empire.  Having  provided  for  his  power  within  the  empire,  he  next  turned 
his  attention  to  its  regular  and  efficient  defence  against  foreign  invaders. 
Thcverydestiltorinessof  the  attacks  of  the  Huns  made  it  difficult  to  sub- 
due them.  When  he  could  meet  and  force  them  into  a  pitched  battle,  he 
never  failed  to  give  an  excellent  account  of  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner 
dispersed  than  they  rallied ;  no  sooner  chastised  in  one  part  of  the  empire 
than  they  poured  furiously  down  to  repeat  their  offences  in  some  other. 

Whether  the  monarch  himself,  or  his  able  general,  Mung-Teen,  con- 
ceived the  grand  idea  of  surrounding  China — as  it  was  then  limited— with 
a  wall,  it  would  now  be  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain ;  certain  it  is  that  the 
wall  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general. 

This  perfectly  stupenduous  monument  of  human  skill  and  industry 
(which  is  one  thousand  five  hunded  miles  in  length,  thirty  feet  high,  and 
nfleen  feet  thick  on  the  top),  could  only  have  been  completed  by  an  ab- 
solute monarch.  The  emperor  of  China  had  only  to  will  and  be  obeyed. 
He  ordered  that  every  thira  man  throughout  the  empire  should  aid  in  the 
vast  work.  Like  the  Israelites  in  Kgypt,  and  like  the  native  builders  of 
the  vast  pyramids,  the  builders  of  the  great  wall  of  China  were  but  slaves, 
whose  slavery  only  differed  from  that  of  purchased  slaves,  in  that  it  was 
but  for  a  lime  they  were  purchased,  and  tliat  the  pr  ce  paid  for  them  was 
not  in  cash  or  merchandise,  but  the  aic  volo,  the  absolute  will  of  the  em- 
peror. A  curious  calculation  hs's  been  made,  showing  that  if  this  wall 
were  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  made  of  the  materials,  twelve  feet  high 
»ml  four  feet  thick,  it  would  bo  of  sufUcient  lonijth  to  encircle  the  globe. 

Ry  the  stern  exercise  of  his  pcwer,  the  emperor  had  this  mighty  wall, 
with  embattled  lowers  at  convenient  distances  on  the  top,  completed,  and 
llic  towers  garrisoned,  so  as  to  serve  at  once  for  watch  towers  and  for- 
tresses !  Hut  though  he  was  a  spirit  !d  prince,  and  had  a  chivalrous  desire 
to  protect  his  cinpiro  from  the  rapint  ot  its  barbarous  enemies,  his  reign 
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was  by  no  means  free  from  cause  of  censure :  for  we  find  ne  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  body  of  Chinese  literature,  in  the  disgraceful 
hope  of  destroying  all  traces  of  Chinese  history  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  dynasty !  The  works  of  Confucius  were  alone  secreted, 
by  some  man  of  well-directed  mind,  and  were  found,  years  after  the  em- 
peror's death,  by  some  workmen  employed  in  repairing  a  house. 

On  the  death  of  Che-Whang-te,  his  son  Urh-she,  less  politic  or  less 
powerful  than  his  father,  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  new  outbreaks 
among  the  princes  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  nobles 
and  lieutenants  of  the  emperor.  Whether  leaguing  against  the  coniinaruis 
of  the  emperor,  or  assailing  each  other,  they  filled  the  land  with  strife; 
entire  cities  were  in  some  cases  destroyed,  and  the  annihilation  of  tne 
empire  seemed  at  hand  ;  when  there  arose  in  the  land  one  of  those  rm-n 
of  iron  nerve  and  hand  who  never  fail  to  appear  during  great  revolutions, 
and  always  precisely  when  the  myriad-evils  of  anarchy  can  only  be  [lot 
an  end  to  by  a  man  who  possesses  the  talents  of  the  soldier  joined  to  \nv 
will  of  the  despot.  Lien  Pang,  the  man  in  question,  was  originally  the 
captain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  notorious  in  that  character  alike  for  hin 
boldness  and  success.  The  distracted  state  of  the  country  opened  \m 
w.iy  to  his  joining  the  profession  of  a  leader  of  free  lances  to  thHt  of  a 
robber,  and,  at  first  in  alliance  with  some  of  the  princes,  and  subsequent- 
ly  in  opposition  to  all  of  them  in  succession,  he  fought  so  ably  thiit  lie 
subdued  the  whole  empire,  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Kaon-te,  and  hs. 
cended  the  throne,  thus  founding  the  Hang  dynasty.  Though  tliiis  suc- 
cessful within,  he  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Huns :  and  so  far  was  liis 
usual  success  from  attending  him  in  his  endeavours  to  free  the  empire 
from  them,  that  he  bought  their  quietness  with  many  and  costly  preseius, 
which  on  his  death  and  the  succession  of  his  son  was  changed  to  a  stip. 
ulated  annual  tribute. 

During  several  years  there  were  no  events  worth  recording  in  the  his- 
tory of  China ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Woo-te,  the  empire  was  assailed  by  a 
succession  of  misfortunes  and  calamities.  Owing  to  a  loiu  'M'timiaiice 
of  heavy  rains  the  Hoang-ho  river  burst  its  hanks,  sweepi.  ;  every 

thing  in  its  path,  and  causing  a  destruction,  not  only  of  pr'  but  also 

of  human  life,  that  was  truly  terrible.  During  the  same  rji^.i  the  ciilil- 
vated  lands  were  left  completely  bare  by  the  invasion  of  a  vast  army  of 
those  destructive  creatures,  locusts;  and  a  fire  occurred  in  the  (upilaj 
which  burned  property  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  was  only  extingiiislied 
after  it  had  consumed  a  great  portion  of  the  city,  including  almoNt  ihi? 
whole  of  the  imperial  palace.  To  countcualance  these  great  natioiiul 
calamities,  this  reign  had  one  piece  of  good  fortune  of  the  liigheiit  con- 
sequence. The  Huns  had  made  their  appearance  again  in  vast  luiinkrs; 
they  were  completely  routed  in  a  grr at  biilile,  by  the  Chinese  under  their 
general,  Wei-sing,  who  took  many  thousands  of  prisoners,  together  wiili 
the  whole  of  the  tents,  stores,  and  baggage  of  these  nomadic  plunleicrs. 
So  thoroughly  humbled  were  the  Huns  on  this  occasion,  that  for  very 
many  years  they  did  not  again  make  their  appearani^e  ;  they  even  paid 
liomage  to  the  emperor,  Snnen-Te,  against  whom,  however,  they  brolie 
out  as  fiercely  as  ever  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  ("hrislian  era  Ping  te  ascended  the  imperiiil 
thrcme.  He  only  reigned  about  five  years,  and  being  a  weiik  prime,  wm 
even  during  that  period  rather  the  nominal  than  the  real  emperor,  IdrlMiili 
he  and  the  empire  were  coiiiplelely  ruled  by  Wang-mang,  a  prlMce  nf 
great  energy,  who,  on  the  death  of  Ping-te,  look  actual  possession  of  iLo 
throne,  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  virtual  owner.  Many  priiii<  s  •» 
poused  the  cause  of  the  displaced  dynasty  ;  but  though  they  perpeiiiiHy 
made  war  upon  the  able  \i8iirper,  he  kept  possession  of  the  tliroiu^  iliinii|r 
the  remainder  of  his  life.    Wanj;  niung  died  &.  d.  33,  and  was  suci'ei.iJtil 
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by  Hwac-yang-wang;  he  died  in  a.  d.  58,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kwang- 
Woo.  This  rclgn  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  inlroduction 
into  China,  from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Eastern  India,  of  the  Bud- 
dliist  religion.  In  the  year  89,  and  the  reign  of  Ho-te,  the  Tartars,  who 
as  well  as  the  Huns  and  the  Cochins,  were  the  perpetual  pest  of  (/hina, 
a<>aiii  made  their  appearance.  They  were  worsted  in  several  encounters, 
and  many  thousands  of  them  perished.  They  were  driven,  broken  and 
dispiiituJ,  to  the  Caspian,  and  only  then  escaped  owing  to  the  fear  with 
which  the  mere  prospect  of  a  long  voyage  inspired  the  Chinese.  For 
several  years  after  this  event  the  aflfairs  of  China  were  in  a  very  pitiable 
etiite;  the  Tartars,  returning  again  and  again,  added  by  their  ravages  to 
the  distress  caused  by  bad  seasons;  and  just  under  those  very  circum- 
stances which  made  the  rule  of  a  vigorous  and  able  man  more  than  ever 
dt'slrable,  it,  singularly  enough,  chanced  that  reign  after  reign  fell  to  the 
tut  of  mere  children,  in  whose  names  the  kingdom  was  of  course  gov 
erncd  by  the  court  favourites  of  the  existing  empress  ;  the  high  trust  o. 
the  favourite  arising  naturally  more  from  the  empress'  favour  than  foi 
Ills  fitness  or  integrity.  Drought,  famine,  plague,  and  the  frequent  curse 
uf  foreign  invasion,  made  this  part  of  Chinese  history  truly  lamentable. 

In  ihe  year  220,  the  empire  was  divided  into  three,  and  with  the  usual 
f  Ifict  uf  divided  rule  in  neighbours  between  whom  nature  has  placed  no 
boundary  of  sea,  or  rock,  or  impracticable  desert.  In  the  year  288,  the 
emperor  Woo-te  succeeded  in  again  uniting  the  states  into  one  empire. 
He  died  about  two  years  later,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hwuy-te,  who 
rei>;ncd  seventeen  years,  but  was  guilty  of  many  cruelties,  and  conse- 
quently much  disliked.  The  history  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
thirtieii  years,  terminating  a.  d.  420,  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words — 
confusion,  pillage,  and  slaughter.  Eilh  .-  native  generals  and  native  ar- 
mies fought,  or  the  fierce  Hun  and  still  fiercer  Tartar  carried  death  and 
dismay  throughout  the  empire.  Years  of  bloodshed  and  confusion  at 
leiigih  inclined  the  more  important  among  the  native  competitors  to  peace, 
and  two  empires  were  formed — the  northern  and  southern— the  Nan  and 
the  Yuh-chow. 

Lew-yii,  or  Woo>te,  emperor  of  the  southern  empire,  though  he  was 
far  superior  in  the  wealthiness  of  his  slrire  to  tlie  prince  of  the  north, 
was  originally  the  orphan  of  parents  of  low  rank,  who  left  him  in  circum- 
stances of  such  destitution,  that  his  youth  was  supported  by  the  actual 
charity  of  an  old  woman,  who  reared  him  as  iier  own  son.  As  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough  he  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  subsequently  made  his 
way  to  the  empire  by  a  succession  of  murders  upon  members  of  the 
royal  family,  including  the  emperor  Kung  te,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Tsm  dynasty.  Lew-yn,  or  Woo-tc,  compelled  that  unfortunate  monarch 
publidy  to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  The  prison  of  deposed  kings  is  pro- 
verbially synonymous  with  their  grave.  The  case  of  Kuiig-ie  was  no 
exctption  to  the  general  rule;  he  was  put  to  death  by  poison.  Wou-te 
died  in  422  ;  his  son,  Ying- Vang- Wang  succeeded  him,  but  was  speedily 
dv[iosi'd  in  favour  of  Waii-te.  This  prince  issued  an  edict  against  the 
Uuddhist  doctrines,  which  in  the  northi-rn  dominions,  where  the  prince 
hist  at  that  lime  was  possessed  of  far  more  poM'cr  than  his  southern 
brother,  pioceeded  still  more  hai.shly.  All  liuddliisis  were  banished; 
the  llnddhist  temples  burned,  an:'  many  priests  put  to  death  or  cruelly 
tui'liircd  and  mutilated. 

Waii-ic,  Iciiined  himself,  was  a  great  friend  and  proinoler  of  learning. 
Sevir.d  u(dU'gt'8  were  fouiuliil  liy  liiiii,  and  his  exeriions  in  this  respect 
Were  tlu!  more  valuable,  as  llicy  were  iini;ated  by  the  prince  of  the  north. 
Uaii-te  having  sharply  reproved  his  son  Lew  (-liaon,  for  some  niiscon- 
diKt,  and  ihieLiieiied  iii  diMi.heril  him,  the  sun  ^iiulstlly  murdered  liim  at 
the  iiiMiiuuiiun  uf  a  bonze  or  priest,  who  rep:tioi:lv:d  ih.it  act  as  the  only 
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means  of  |iiivi.iniiig  the  father's  threat  from  being  carried  into  effect. 
The  giiill  (if  lidth  the  prince  and  Ills  priestly  instigator  met  with  its  fitting 
reward.  Lew-seiien,  half-brother  to  the  prince,  raised  a  powerful  army, 
and  attacked  Lew  Chaou,  who  with  his  wiiolo  family  were  beheaded,  and 
all  his  palaces  razed  to  the  ground.  Fei-le  King-Ho  has  been  aptly 
enough  compared  to  the  Caius  Caligula  of  liome ;  bloodshed  ap[ieared  to 
be  his  greatest  deliglit;  to  be  privileged  to  approach  him  was  at  the  saaie 
time  to  be  in  constant  peril  of  being  butchered  ;  and  he  was  no  less  ob- 
scene than  cruel,  an  immense  and  gorgeously  decorated  hall  being  buili 
by  him,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  most  disgusting  and  fr.mtic  orgies. 
The  reign  of  so  foul  a  monster  could  not  be  otherwise  than  short.  The 
very  officers  of  his  palace  could  not  tolerate  his  conduct,  anil  in  the  yeai 
following  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  dispatched  by  one  of  the 
eunuchs  of  his  palace. 

Ming-te  Tae-che  succeeded  to  the  throne,  a.  d.  466.  What  he  might 
have  proved  if  his  accession  had  been  imopposed  we  can  but  guess;  but, 
being  opposed,  he  was  aroused  to  a  rage  perfectly  ungovernable.  Tliose 
of  his  relatives  who  actually  took  up  arms  against  him  were  not  more 
hateful  than  those  of  them  who  did  not,  and  many  of  the  latter  were  put 
(o  death  by  him.  His  whole  reign  was  passed  in  warfare  with  one  or 
more  of  the  princes  of  his  family.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  nearly 
six  years,  and  caused  so  much  misery  to  the  peo|)le,  that  there  would 
have  been  a  general  rising  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  him,  but  fcir  his 
opportune  death.  Anarchy  and  war  marked  the  two  following  reigns,  of 
Chwang-yu-wang,  and  Shun-te;  the  former  was  dispatched  by  a  eunuch 
employed  by  an  aspiring  general,  who  also  compelled  Shun  te  to  alidicate 
in  his  favour,  and  so^n  afterwards  assassinated  him.  In  -179  the  as|)ning 
and  reckless  general,  Seawu-Taduchiiig,  ascended  the  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Kaou-tc  now ;  he  reigned  but  two  years,  and  the  succeeding 
princes  of  this  dynasty,  Tsi,  wiiich  terminated  in  502,  were  eng^iged  in 
continual  war  with  the  prince  of  the  north,  but  performed  neither  war- 
like nor  peaceful  services  to  merit  notice. 

A  new  dynasty,  the  Le  Mig,  was  now  commenced  by  Woote,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  502.  Under  him  the  old  wars  between  the  norllicrii 
and  southern  empires  were  continued.  Nevertheless,  though  warliive  and 
activ(!  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  showed  himself  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  patron  of  learning.  lie  revived  soini!  learned  e?tal)li»lnneiil.'^ 
that  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  founded  sctine  new  ()n<'s ;  but  probably  the 
most  important  service  that  he  did  it  was  that  of  |)ubliely  teaeliing  in 
person.  We  may  fairly  doubt  whether  such  a  prince  was  not  beitrr  s^kill- 
cd  in  the  art?  of  war,  as  then  practised,  than  in  studious  lore ;  but  his  ex- 
ainple  tended  to  make  learning  fasliioiiaide,  and  lie  may  tiierefore  be  saiii 
to  have  afforded  it  the  greatest  encourageinent.  Whatever  his  aciiial  ai- 
tainnieiits,  hi.s  love  of  study  seems  to  have  l)eeii  both  deep  and  siiicert, 
for  while  yet  in  tlie  prime  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour,  he  iili.iiidoiied  tlif 
pomp  ami  power  of  the  throne,  an  1  p'tired  to  a  monastery  with  the  avow- 
ed intention  of  drvotiiig  the  reinaindi  r  of  his  life  to  study.  Tlii.s,  lii.w- 
cver,  had  such  mischievous  edeet  upon  public  affairs,  that  the  priiici|i;il 
mandarins  compelled  lilin  to  (jiiit  his  peat'eful  retirement  and  rt -aMciiKi 
the  throne;  but  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  strife  and  tumult,  wliicli 
eventually  broke  his  heart.  Ills  son  and  successor  had  scarcely  coiii- 
meneed  Ins  reign,  when  lie  was  put  to  death,  and  siiecreded  by  Vm  ii-ti'. 
This  emperor  also  was  fond  of  reiiri  nient  and  study,  and  greatly  iiei'lci'!' 
ed  the  affairs  of  his  em|ilre,  which,  distracted  as  it  constantly  was  liy  ilii 
violence  and  intrigues  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  reipiired  a  stern  and 
rit(orous  attention. 

Sliin-pan-seeii,  "  l,ii  was  not  only  a  priiii'e  of  the  empire,  but  also  prime 
minister  to  the  einpiror,  raised  a  rebellion  against  his  confiding  :inil  peaiu 
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ful  master,  whose  first  intimation  of  his  danger  was  given  to  him  by  .he 
fierce  shouts  of  the  rebel  force  at  the  very  gates  of  his  palace.  On  hear- 
ing those  boding  sounds,  the  emperor,  awakened  from  his  delicious  rev- 
eries, calmly  closed  the  book  he  had  been  so  intent  upon,  put  on  his  ar- 
mour, and  ascended  the  ramparts.  A  single  glance  showed  him  that  it 
was  too  late  for  resistance ;  he  returned  to  his  library,  and,  setting  fire  tc 
it,  abandoned  his  sword,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  Tiie  library  of 
this  unfortunate  monarch,  who  would  probably  have  been  both  powerful 
aiid  glorious  had  he  ruled  over  a  less  divided  and  turbulent  people,  is  said 
to  have  contained  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  volumes;  an  immense 
number  to  have  been  collected  even  by  royalty  at  such  a  time  and  among 
such  a  people.  The  next  emperor  worthy  of  any  mention,  however 
slight,  is  Wan-te,  whose  short  reign  was  so  vigorous,  prudent,  and  suc- 
cessful, that  he  must  be  considered  to  have  been  tiie  cliief  cause  of  the 
re-union  which  occurred  soon  after  his  death  between  tiie  northern 
and  southern  empires.  He  died  in  5GG,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Pe-tsung,  who  was  speedily  dethroned  by  his  uncle  and  the  empress 
dowager. 

The  throne  was  then  filled  by  Suen-te.  During  his  short  reigii,  of  less 
than  three  years,  he  fought  boldly  and  constantly  against  his  opponents, 
and  did  much  towards  promoting  the  fast  approaching  union  of  the  two 
empires.  On  the  death  of  Suen-te,  in  the  year  569,  he  was  succeeded  by 
How  Ciiow,  a  mere  sensualist  and  idler,  whose  debauchery  and  indolence 
disgusted  and  angered  his  people  more,  probably,  than  hardier  and  more 
active  vices  would,  even  though  they  had  been  productive  of  a  fiercer  and 
more  obvious  kind  of  tyranny.  A  powerful  and  warlike  noble,  Yang- 
keen,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  disafleclcd  nobles  and  their  followers 
and  laid  siege  to  the  imperial  city.  The  inhabitants,  who,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  even  more  disgusted  with  the  cfleminacyand  profligacy  they 
had  witnessed,  than  the  beseigcrs,  threw  open  the  gates  almost  without  9 
etruggle.  The  immediate  advisers  of  the  emperor  and  the  notorious  com- 
panions of  his  profligate  revels  were  sternly  put  to  death,  and  search  was 
then  made  for  the  emperor.  That  cowardly  sensualist  had  taken  refuge 
with  all  iiis  family  in  a  dry  well,  whence  he  was  dragged  out  half  dead 
witli  terror,  and  expecting  no  less  than  instant  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  rebel  leader.  Hut  Yang-keen,  either  in  mercy,  or  with  the 
politic  view  of  placing  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  other  pre- 
li'iidcrs  that  might  arise,  spared  both  him  and  his  family. 

On  usurping  the  throne,  a.  i).  572,  Yang-keen's  very  first  act  was  to 
consoliilate  the  northern  empire  with  the  southern.  In  this  he  found  lit- 
tle difliciilly.  Wei,  the  last  really  great  princi.'  of  the  northern  empire, 
was  bolli  so  well  able  to  war,  and  so  little  inclined  to  do  so  without  oc- 
casion, that  he  made  his  state  at  once  feared  wiiliout,  and  peaceful  and 
prosperous  within.  lie  was  poisoned  by  his  own  mother,  a  woman  of 
liigli  but  cruel  sjiirit,  and  of  great  talents  but  most  restless  disposition. 
Both  she,  while  slie  acted  as  regent  to  her  grandson,  and  tlie  latter  when 
nc  had  taken  the  reins  of  goverinnent  into  his  own  hands,  plunged  the 
state  inio  all  tin-  venomous  and  mischevious  wars  of  the  imperial  prin- 
ces; and  this  fatal  <li  parturi!  from  the  peaceful  jiolily  of  the  former  ruler, 
ami  the  absence  of  any  inii)roveinent  in  his  military  power,  struck  a  blow 
at  the  safely  and  integrity  of  the  northern  empire,  which,  afiei  a  separate 
existence  of  upwards  of  a  eentiiry  and  a  half,  was  re-annexed  to  the  south- 
ern empire,  almost  witiiout  an  elTort. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Vanokeen  having  been  so  successful  in  obtaining  the  throne  and  eon- 
wlidating  the  empire,  turned  his  attention  to  restraining  the  violence  and 
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rapine  of  the  Tiirt  ir  cliiefs.  His  repulatimi  for  skill,  valour,  and  firmness, 
here  diil  him  jfood  service.  Bold  and  rupHcious  as  the  Tartars  were,  they 
were  loo  well  a"  are  of  the  <diaracter  of  the  monarch  whom  they  now  had 
lo  deal  with,  lo  liope  that  he  would  overlook  any  of  the  advantages  he 
possessed.  They  professed  themselves  desirous  rather  of  his  friendship 
than  his  enmity  ;  and  to  show  the  sincerity  of  what  they  called  their 
amity,  but  what  would  have  been  far  more  correctly  termed  their  terror, 
tliey  went  so  far  as  to  pay  him  homage.  With  his  usual  shrewd  policy, 
Yang-keen  pave  one  of  the  imperial  princesses  in  marriage  to  the  princi- 
pal Tartar  chief.  Nor  was  he  ill-rewarded  for  the  facility  with  wliich  he 
permitted  himself  to  substitute  alliance  for  strife.  During  his  reign,  his 
people  remained  free  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  which  had  pre- 
viously  been  as  frequent  as  the  natural  tempests,  and  far  more  destructive. 

On  the  death  of  Yang  keen,  in  fi04,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  strangled 
by  a  younger  brother,  Yang  te,  who,  having  committed  the  fratricide  and 
removed  all  other  obstacles  from  his  path,  ascended  the  throne  in  605. 
The  means  by  which  this  prince  obtained  the  throne,  common  as  such 
means  are  in  despotic  and  but  partially  civilized  nations,  deserve  all  the 
detestation  that  we  can  bestow  upon  them  ;  but  if  he  obtained  the  throne 
shamefully,  he  filled  it  well.  Though  eminently  a  man  of  taste  and  plea- 
sure, he  was  no  less  a  man  of  judgment,  enterprise,  and  energy.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  formed  extensive  gardens,  which  for  magnitude 
and  tastefulness  were  never  before  witnessed  in  China;  and  in  these  gar- 
dens it  was  his  chief  delight  to  ride,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  a  thousand 
ladies,  splendidly  attired,  who  amused  him  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  with  dancing  and  feats  of  grace  and  agility  on  horseback. 
This  luxurious  habit  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  paying  great  at- 
tention to  the  solid  improvements  of  which  China  at  that  time  stood  so 
much  in  need.  It  would  be  idle  to  remark  upon  the  importance  (to  hotii 
the  prosperity  and  the  civilization  of  a  people)  of  good  and  numpicus 
means  of  conmuinication  between  all  the  extremities  of  their  land.  Many 
of  his  canals  and  bridges  still  exist,  as  proofs  both  of  his  zeal  and  judg- 
ment in  this  most  imp(irtant  department  of  the  duty  of  a  ruler.  But  his 
talents,  energy,  and  a(;coniplishments,  could  nut  save  him;  he  had  been 
on  a  tour,  not  improbably  with  a  view  to  some  new  improvement  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  when  he  was  assassinated.  This  melancholy  event, 
it  seems  probable,  arose  from  the  successful  artifices  of  Le-yuen  :  he  was 
both  powerful  and  disaffected;  had  previously  signalized  liimself  by  llis 
most  factious  conduct,  and  immediately  after  the  assassination,  put  him- 
self forward  to  place  King  te  upon  the  vacant  throne.  What  motive  Le- 
yuen  had  in  making  this  man  the  mere  puppet  of  sovereignty  for  a  brief 
time  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  King-te  h,id  scarce- 
ly ascendea  the  throne,  before  Le-yuen  caused  him  to  be  strangled  and 
assumed  the  sovereign  power  himself. 

It  is  strange  that  ill-acquired  power  is  sometimes  used  with  wisdom 
and  niudeiation,  as  though  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  it  the  evil  portion  oi 
the  posessor's  nature  had  been  exhausted.  Le-yuen,  or  rather  Kaou-tsoo, 
which  name  he  tuok  on  ascendii.g  the  throne,  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this.  Nothing  could  be  iiMre  sanguinary  or  unscrupulous  than  llie 
course  by  which  he  became  master  of  the  empire;  nothing  could  he  bra- 
ver, nvjre  poliiic,  or,  as  regarded  his  internal  administration,  milder,  tiniii 
his  conduct  alter  he  had  obtained  it.  For  some  years  previous  tu  his 
usnrpaiiou,  the  Tartars  had  returned  to  their  old  practice  of  making  in- 
cursions into  the  northern  parts  of  China,  on  some  portion  of  wlilcli  they 
had  actually  [U'oceeded  to  settle  themselves.  Kaou  tsoo  attacked  iIiimii 
with  gicai  spirit.,  and  in  many  severe  engagements  made  such  sl;i«jiliii'i 
among  them  as  to  impress  tluni  with  a  saluiary  fear  of  piishiiig  tlicircM 
croachineiita  farther.      Looking  with  a  politic  and  prescient  eye  ut  llic 
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state  of  other  nations,  Kimu  (boo  wiii  exlrpnii'ly  nnxioiiB  about  that  sin 
gular  and  fcrocioug  pLople,  thti  'I'urkK,  who  Hhoiit  the  comniementent  o' 
his  reign  begun  to  bo  very  iroubldiioirio  in  Asiit.  Dwelling  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  the  river  llymiiiiit,  Iht)  Turko  were  a  sylvan  people, har- 
dy, and  living  ehielly  upon  lilt)  (ipollHof  the  chase.  Thus  prepared  by 
their  way  of  life  to  the  huriioliipg  of  wiir,  Itiid  having  their  cupidity  exci- 
ted by  the  rich  booty  of  the  (u»rnv»lli*,  which  they  occasionally  rushed 
upunfrom  their  peninBUlnr  lair  to  pIlMHlcr,  Ihls  people  could  not  fail  to  be 
otherwise  than  terrible,  when,  uiiilur  ii  hrave  and  poliiic  leader,  they 
went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  imtloim  Inslcnd  of  the  pillage  of  a  caravan, 
and  appeared  as  a  greitl  niultiluilit  limteiul  of  a  mere  is^oluted  handful  of 
robbers.  To  China  they  were  eNput'liilly  hateful  and  mischievous ;  for 
they  were  perpetually  at  war  with  lliH  HerDiiilig,  with  whom  just  at  that 
time,  far  the  most  valuable  purl  of  Chlliene  connnerce  was  carried  on. 
The  Persians  fell  before  iho  Turkish  power,  and  that  restless  power  en- 
deavoured to  push  their  eonqiiputu  into  ("hliui.  It  might  probably  have 
effected  liiis  had  a  different  num  rulcil  the  empire;  but  the  emperor  not 
merely  repulsed  them  fnmihln  own  (t)rrltory,biit  chastised  the  disaffected 
Thibetians  who  had  aided  them  imtl  puithtnl  forwiird  into  China,  whence  he 
expelled  the  Turks.  After  a  vietoriotii  uiul  tictive  reign  of  twenty-two 
years  ami  a  few  months,  this  bi'iivo  niiil  politic  emperor  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Chun-tsung,  whone  fffemlimey  was  the  more  glaringly 
disgraceful  from  contrast  with  the  hriivo  rtiid  hcIIvo  character  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  single  act  for  whieh  lliit  hii«loriiin  gave  him  any  credit,  is 
that  of  having  made  it  necesmiry  for  llm  lllerali,  who  by  this  time  exer- 
cised pretty  nearly  as  much  inilmiuce  In  both  private  and  public  affairs  in 
China  as  the  clergy  did  in  Knrope  lUli'lny;  the  middle  ages,  to  sustain  a 
rather  severe  public  examiiialitm, 

Of  the  next  seventeen  monarelis  of  fMiinw  tliero  is  literally  nothing  re- 
corded that  is  worthy  of  traiifit'ript  \  nor  during  their  reigns  did  anytiiiug 
of  moment  occur  to  China  beyond  the  t'lvll  disseiigiims,  which  were  fre- 
quent, and  indeed  inevitable,  in  n  eouiitry  where  effeminate  princes  com- 
mitted their  power  to  intriRuliif  eulilti'hK,  who  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
prevent  a  resumption  of  it,  by  the  dllguer  or  the  poisoned  cup.  Chwang- 
Isung,  son  of  a  brave  and  skilful  generiil,  founded  the  IIow-Tang  dynasty, 
and,  at  least  at  the  outset  of  h\»  relnili  WHh  u  bright  contrast  to  his 
predecessors.  He  had  from  mere  boyhood  nhiired  Iho  perils  and  hard 
ships  of  his  father,  whom  he  had  iteeoinpniiieil  in  many  of  his  expeditions 
At  the  commencement  of  hii*  reiuil  In*  (fiivo  every  promise  of  lieiug  the 
greatest  monarch  China  ever  unw,  In  liU  iipparel  and  dii  t  he  emulated 
the  frugality  of  the  meanest  peiiHitiit  nml  the  phiiiiest  of  his  troops.  Lest 
he  should  indulge  in  more  sleep  thiiil  niilure  aclnally  required,  he  was 
accustomed  to  have  no  other  bed  ilnill  tlie  bare  ground,  and,  as  if  tliis 


luxurious  way  of  lying  might  lend  hint  to  wintle  in  sleep  any  of  that  pre- 
cious time  of  which  he  was  a  moNt  rigid  eeononiisi,  he  had  a  bell  so 
fastened  to  his  person,  that  it  rung  mi  lilit  iittempting  to  turn  round,  so 
loudly  as  to  awaken  him,  and  after  it  did  i«o  he  immediately  rose,  to  re- 
pose no  more  until  his  UHiiaJ  limir  Oil  the  eiiMiiiiiK  night.  F.xtremes  are 
proverbially  said  to  meet  ;  but  eerliiinly  one  wmild  never  liave  suspected 
that  so  iSpartan  a  yotiili  wmild  hiive  henilded  n  manhood  of  exceeding 
luxury  and  even  lIceniioiisnetiH,  Hnl  so  It  was;  his  companions  were 
among  the  most  profane  waswiiilerw  III  Ills  eiii[iir(',  and  ho  emulated 
their  conduct.  Yet  though  he  depiiiKtil  IVoiii  (he,  perhaps,  too  rigid  se- 
verity of  his  manners,  lie  was  lo  llm  lust  a  hriivo  and  aciiv(?  nvm,  and 
was  si  lin  at  the  head  of  his  troops  III  ii  liiMle  fought  in  O'jn,  having 
in  spile  of  >.ome  persdiial  defects  of  eliMl'iii'ler  already  noted,  been  on 
the  whc'e  one  of  the  moKl  reHpiteiitliln  of  nil  the  native  Chinese  empe- 
rors 
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The  next  was  Ming-tsung,  who  reigned  for  only  seven  years.  Bui 
if  his  reign  was  short  it  was  active  and  beneficent ;  and  if  there  are  many 
greater  names  in  the  imperial  annals,  there  is  not  one  more  beloved.  His 
people  looked  upoji  him  as  a  parent,  and  his  wliole  reign  seems.  In  fact, 
to  have  been  (he  expression  and  achievement  of  a  truly  kind  and  paternal 
feeling.  He  died  in  933,  with  a  character  greater  monarchs  might  envy. 
Min-te  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  933.  He  only  reigned  one  year;  bui 
in  that  very  brief  space  of  time  he  contrived  to  deserve,  if  not  to  obtain, 
the  execration  of  the  Chinese  women,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  up  to 
the  present  hour.  He  it  was  who  established  the  truly  barbarous  prac- 
tice of  confining  the  feet  of  female  children  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
toes  are  bent  completely  under  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  are,  it  is  true, 
rendered  very  diminutive  in  appearance  by  this  abominable  method,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  rendered  almost  useless.  The  loitering  and  awk- 
ward gait  of  the  women  would  be  sufficient  to  make  this  practice  deser- 
ving  of  all  abhorrence  as  a  matter  of  taste  merely,  but  when  we  consider 
the  exquisite  torture  which  the  unhappy  creatures  must  have  suffered  in 
girlhood,  it  is  really  wonderful  that  such  a  practice  should  so  long  have 
existed  in  any  nation  possessing  even  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization. 

Min-te  died  in  934,  in  the  first  yearof  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Fei  Tei,  who  paid  the  fearful  price  of  fratricide  for  the  throne.  He  pos- 
sessed, it  would  seem,  a  great  share  of  merely  animal  courage,  and  like 
the  generality  of  persons  who  do  so,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  exceed- 
ing barbarity.  Even  the  Chinese,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  despotism 
in  all  its  varieties  of  misrule,  could  not  endure  the  excess  and  wanton- 
ness of  his  cruelty.  A  formidable  revolt  broke  out ;  and  finding  hinistlf 
hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  abandoned  every  moment  by  his  troops, 
he  collected  the  whole  of  his  family  together,  and,  like  another  Sardaniip- 
alus,  set  fire  to  his  palace — his  wealth,  his  family,  and  himself  being  con 
sumed  in  the  flames.  Kaou-tse  now  ascended  the  throne,  being  the  first 
of  the  How-tsin  dynasty.  He  was  more  the  nominal  than  the  real  mon- 
arch, his  minister,  Hung-taieu,  usurping  a  more  than  imperial  power. 
The  minister,  in  ftict,  is  in  every  way  more  worthy  of  mention  than  tiie 
monarch,  for  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts  the  invention  ol 
printing  from  blocks  was  a  boon  conferred  by  him  upon  China  in  the  year 
937.  liotli  this  reign  and  that  of  Chuh-te,  which  closed  this  short-lived 
dynasty,  were  occupied  in  perpetual  battling  with  the  restless  Tartars, 
who  for  ages  seem  to  have  had  an  instinctive  certainly  of  having,  sooner 
or  later,  the  rule  of  China,  as  the  reward  of  their  determined  and  pertina- 
cious inroads. 

In  9R0,  Kung-te,  a  child  of  only  six  years  of  age,  being  upon  the  tlironc, 
the  people  arose  and  demanded  his  abdication.  Of  maternal  and  eunucli 
misgovernment  they  certainly  bad  for  centuries  past  had  abundai't  expe- 
rience, flow  far  the  successfi  i  aspirant  to  tlie  throne  was  concerned  in 
rousing  their  fears  into  activity  and  fervour  does  not  appear;  bu»  it  is 
certain  that  the  revolt  against  the  infant  emperor,  and  the  election  of 
Chaou-qnang-yin  as  his  successor,  were  events  in  which  the  people  allow- 
ed great  unanimity  of  feeling.  This  founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty  iliii 
not  commence  his  reign  under  the  most  promising  circumstances  ;  for  on 
the  ceremonial  of  his  acceptance  of  the  throne,  he  actually  ascended  in  ;i 
state  of  intoxication-  Nevertheless,  this  prince,  who  on  his  elevation  in 
the  '  ■  took  the  name  of  Taou-tsoo,  was  in  reality  one  of  lln;  liost  of 
the  I'liiiiise  monarchs,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  domestic  ruler.  The  iiii- 
beci.'ity  or  infancy  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  pernicious  lialm 
into  which  others  fell  of  leaving  the  actual  aciministration  of  afTairs  ii. 
the  hands  of  eunuchs,  and  other  corrupt  favorites,  had  caused  the  coiiri 
expeiisws  as  well  as  the  court  retiinip  to  be  swelled  lo  a  shameful  extciil. 
Th»  "f"*"  emperor,   immediately   after   his   .iccL'ssion,  caused   tlie  niusi 
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rigid  eiTjiiiry  to  be  made  into  the  expenses  of  the  state  ;  and  every  use- 
less olBce  was  abolislied,  and  every  unfair  charge  sternly  and  promptly 
disallowed.  In  effecting  this  great  and  important  reform,  the  emperor 
derived  no  small  benefit  from  having  formerly  been  a  private  person, 
as  in  that  capacity  he  no  doubt  would  have  the  opportunity  to  note  any 
abuses  which  could  never  be  discovered  by  the  emperor  or  any  of  the 
imperial  princes.  His  frugality  seems  to  have  been  as  impartial  as  il 
was  wise;  for  though  he  raised  his  family,  for  four  generations,  to  the 
rank  of  imperial  princes,  he  at  the  same  time  insisted  upon  their  being 
content  with  the  most  moderate  revenue  that  was  at  all  consistent  with 
their  rank. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  long  and  indefatigable  endeavours  of  the 
Tartars  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  interior  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
couple  that  fact  with  their  now  leaguing  with  the  Chinese  revolters 
against  the  new  emperor,  we  shall  not  be  presumptuous  if  we  affirm  that 
the  opposition  to  him  was  in  fact  more  foreign  than  native.  The  empe- 
ror made  immense  levies  of  men  throughout  the  provinces  that  were 
faithful  to  him,  and  marched  against  his  enemies.  The  subsequent  con- 
flicts were  dreadful;  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Han  well  knowing  that 
they  had  little  mercy  to  hope  for  if  taken  prisoners,  fought  with  the  fury 
and  obstinacy  of  despair,  and  they  were  well  seconded  by  the  Tartars. 
Thousands  fell  in  each  engagement;  and  though  the  emperor  was  a 
warrior  and  a  brave  one,  he  is  said  to  have  often  subsequently  shed  tears 
at  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  bloodshed  he  witnessed  during  this  war. 
The  overwhelming  levies  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps,  that  "  tower  of 
strength,"  the  royal  name,  which  the  adverse  faction  wanted,  made  him 
completely  successful.  Having  put  down  this  opposition,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded against  the  prince  of  Choo,  whom  he  captured  and  deprived  of 
his  dominions.  Among  the  millions  of  souls  whom  he  thus  added  to  his 
subjects  was  an  extremely  numerous  and  well-appointed  army.  This  he 
forthwith  incorporated  with  his  own,  and  thus  strengthened  in  force, 
marched  against  Kyang-Nan  and  southern  Han.  Here  again  he  was 
completely  successful,  and  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Mongols  of  Leaontung,  who  had  joined  the  prince  of  Han  in 
the  foruier  war;  but  the  issue  of  this  expedition  was  still  uncertain  when 
the  emperor  died.  Though  engaged  in  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  reign,  this  emperor  was  attentive  to  the  internal  state  of  his  em- 
pire. When  not  actually  in  the  field  he  was  at  all  times  accessible ;  to 
the  humblest  as  to  the  highest  the  gates  of  the  imperi-.'  palace  were  open, 
and  ill  giving  his  decision  he  knew  no  distinction  between  the  mandarin 
and  the  poor  labourer.  This  conduct  in  his  military  and  civic  affairs, 
produced  him,  the  enviable  character  of  being  the  "terror  of  his  enemies 
and  'he  deliglit  of  his  subjects." 

'I'ac-tsung,  son  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch,  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  whose  warlike  measures  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out,  an  I  whose  warlike  character  and  abilities  he  to  a  great  extent  inher- 
ited. During  his  entire  reign  he  was  engaged  in  war  ;  now  with  the 
Mongols,  at  tliat  time  the  most  threatening  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  empire,  and  now  with  this  or  that  refractory  native  princ^e.  It  is 
btran[!fi  that  the  emiierors  never  thought,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  of 
the  policy  of  concentrating  their  forces  upon  the  positions  of  individual 
princes,  and  on  every  decisive  advantage  demanding  such  a  contribution 
in  money  as  would  effectually  impoverish  him  ;  at  the  same  time  deinaiid- 
ing  as  hostages  not  only  some  of  the  more  important  of  his  own  family, 
but  of  all  the  other  great  families  connected  with  him.  These  measures, 
though  severe  upon  individuals,  would  have  been  merciful  as  regards  the 
great  mass  of  both  contending  parties.  After  twenty-one  years  of  al- 
most perpetual  warfare,  with  many  successes  and  coinparalively  few  de- 
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feats,  Tne-t8iiiig  died,  in  997,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  only  Icsf 
honorahlie  than  that  uf  his  predecessor,  inasmuch  as  he  paid  less  constant 
and  ininnte  attention  tu  the  internal  order  of  the  empire  and  the  indi' 
vidual  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

Chin-tsnMi{  now  succeeded  to  the  empire,  a  prince  wliose  character 
and  conduct  strangely  cimtrasted  with  those  of  his  two  immediate  pre- 
decessors. The  bunzes  or  priests,  were  the  only  persons  who  liad 
reason  to  like  him  ;  and  even  their  liking,  excited  though  it  was  by  per- 
sonal advantage,  must  have  been  mixed  with  no  slight  feeling  of  contcni|n, 
There  was  no  tale  that  they  could  tell  him  which  was  too  extravagant 
for  his  implicit  belief;  no  command  too  absurd  for  his  unqualified  obedi- 
ence. Kvery  morning  the  imperial  zany  was  busied  in  relating  his  over- 
night dreams,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  bonzes  took  especial 
care  to  interpret  those  dreams  so  as  to  tend  to  confirm  the  weak-minded 
and  hypochondriac  nionandi  in  his  fatuous  course,  and  to  make  that 
course  as  profitable  as  possible  to  themselves  individually,  and  as  favourable 
as  possible  to  their  order  at  large.  The  warlike  and  shrewd  Tartars  speed- 
ily per(!eived  the  difference  betwixt  an  emperor  who  divided  his  lime  be- 
tween dreaming  and  listening  to  the  interpretationsof  his  dreams— leaving 
the  empire  and  its  v.ist  complicated  interests  to  the  care,  or  carelessness  uf 
eunuchs  and  time-servers — and  the  warlike  and  clear-headed  emperurs 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  during  the  two  preceding  reigns.  They 
poured  in  upon  the  empire  with  a  fury  proportioned  to  the  inelTeclive  re- 
sistance they  anticipated,  and  their  shrewd  conjectures  were  amply 
justified  by  the  event.  Resistance,  indeed,  was  made  to  them  on  the  fruii- 
tiers ;  but  instead  of  their  t)eing  driven  beyond  the  frontiers  with  a 
message  of  mourning  to  thousands  of  Tartar  families,  'heir  absence  was 
purchased.  Great  stores  of  both  money  and  silk  were  paid  to  them  by 
order  of  the  Chinese  court,  which,  like  the  Roman,  when  Rome  had  be- 
come utterly  degenerate,  was  fain  to  purchase  the  peace  it  dared  or 
could  not  battle  for.  Ying-tsung,  Shin-tsung,  and  Ilwuy-tsung,  the  three 
immediate  successors  of  the  weak  prince  of  whose  reign  we  have  just 
spoken,  followed  his  impolitic  policy  of  purchasing  peace.  VVe  empliaii- 
cally  say  impolitic,  because  common  sense  tells  us  to  yield  tribute  uiice, 
is  to  encourage  the  demand  of  it  in  future.  The  tribute  once  secured, 
the  hardy  and  unprincipled  Tartars  again  returned  to  the  charge,  tu  be 
again  bought  off,  and  to  derive,  of  course,  renewed  assurance  of  booty 
whensoever  they  should  again  think  proper  to  apply  for  it.  Hwuy-tsung, 
the  third  of  the  emperors  named  above,  having  a  dire  perception  of  the 
error  committed  by  himself  and  his  three  immediate  predecessors,  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  new  course,  and  instead  of  bribing  the  "barbarians" 
who  so  cruelly  annoyed  him,  to  hire  other  barbarians  to  expel  theat,  tliii!i 
adding  to  the  folly  of  buying  peace  the  still  farther  folly  of  g'ving  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  weakness  of  his  condition,  to  those  who,  being 
his  allies  as  long  as  they  received  his  wages,  would  infallibly  become  liis 
enemies  the  instant  he  ceased  to  hire  them. 

This  prince  engaged  the  warlike  tribe  of  Neu-che  Tartars  in  the  defence 
of  his  territory.  They  ably  and  faithfully  performed  what  they  liad  en- 
gaged ;  but  when  they  had  driven  out  the  Nien-cheng  Tartars  they  (laily 
refused  to  quit  the  territory,  and  made  a  hostile  descent  upon  the  provin- 
ces of  Pecheli  and  Shansi,  which  they  took  possession  of.  At  the  same 
time  the  Mongols  were  pouring  furiously  down  upon  the  provin(!Ps  o( 
Shau  tong  and  Ilonan  ;  and  the  terrified  and  unwarlike  emperor  saw  no 
other  means  of  saving  his  dominions,  than  by  coming  to  innnediatc  tiriiis 
with  his  late  allies  and  present  foes,  the  victorious  and  imperious  Neii-ilie 
Tartars,  lie  accordingly  went  to  their  camp,  attended  by  a  splendid  rel- 
i:me  of  his  chief  ofHoers,  to  negotiate  not  only  for  a  peace,  but  also  foi 
Uieir  active  and  prompt  aid  against  the  Mongols.     But  the  emperor  liaJ 
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BO  long  left  the  aff.iirs  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  intriguers  luir]  vi'nal 
sycopliaiita,  that  he  was  not  siilHciently  acquainted  wiih  his  actual  posi- 
iio.i  to  tai^e  even  ordinary  precautions  ;  he  was  literally  sold  by  his  iiiin- 
IstLTS  inio  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  and  on  reaching  the  Tartar  eaiiip,  he 
found  that  he  was  no  longer  a  powerful  prince  treaiiiig  for  peace  and  alh- 
ance  with  an  inferior  people,  but  a  powerless  prisoner  of  war,  in  the  liands 
i)f  Ills  enemies,  and  abandoned  by  his  friends.  Abandoned  he  indeed  was, 
by  all  save  his  son.  That  spirited  prince,  faithful  to  his  fallen  failier,  and 
indignant  at  the  treachery  practised  against  him,  put  the  ministers  to  death, 
and  gathered  an  immense  force  against  the  Mongols,  who,  in  liie  mean- 
timui  had  been  making  the  most  rapid  and  terrible  advances.  lta|jine  and 
fire  marked  their  path  whithersoever  they  went.  The  emperor's  gallant 
son  made  admirable  but  useless  efforts  to  approach  them.  Leaving  de- 
vastation and  misery  in  their  rear,  they  rapidly  approached  the  capital, 
laid  siege  to  the  imperial  palace  itself,  butchered  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitaiiis,  including  some  of  the  imperial  family,  and  sent  the  rest  into 
taptivity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Kaou-tsuno  11.  at  this  period  reigned  over  the  southern  provinces.  When 
the  barbarians  overran  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire,  he  made  noble 
and  able  attempts  at  beating  them  off  from  his  dominions;  but  they  were 
far  too  warlike  and  numerous  for  his  limited  resources.  To  the  northern 
provinces  and  to  the  captive  emperor  he  was  unable  to  alford  any  assis 
lance  by  force  of  arms,  nor  could  his  humblest  and  most  tempting  offers 
til  the  savage  foes  induce  them  to  liberate  a  prisoner  or  evacuate  a  rood  of 
Und.  All  that  he  was  able  to  gain  from  them  was  permission  to  retain 
his  own  rule  in  peace,  on  paying  an  annual  tribute  and  acknowledging  his 
suhjectioii. 

In  1194  the  celebrated  Oenghis  Khan  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars.  At  the  outset  of  this  warrior's  career  his  people  revolted  from 
him,  excepting  only  a  very  few  families,  on  the  ground  of  his  being,  at  the 
(tenth  of  his  father,  too  young  to  rule  a  numerous  and  extremely  warlike 
people.  But  the  yimth  displayed  so  much  talent  and  courage,  and  his 
earliest  essays  as  a  warrior  were  so  entirely  and  strikingly  successful,  thai 
the  tide  of  opinion  speedily  turned  in  his  favour;  and  an  old  and  vener- 
ated Mongol  chief  having,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  prophesiei" 
that  the  youth,  then  known  by  his  family  name  of  Teinujiii,  would,  i' 
supported  as  he  deserved  to  be,  prove  to  be  the  greatest  of  ihtir  khans- 
Genghis  Khan  (the  Mongols  words  for  the  greatest  king)  was  immediately 
made  the  youth's  name  by  acclamation,  and  the  bold  but  barbarous  aii< 
vacillating  people  as  unaniiiiously  submitted  to  him  now,  as  formerly  they 
had  seceded  from  him.  It  was  to  this  chief,  who  had  already  made  \nf 
name  a  name  of  terror  far  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Selinga,  the  nativf 
abode  of  his  fierce  race,  that  Ning-tsung,  the  then  emperor  of  China,  ap 
plied  for  aid  to  diive  out  other  Tartars,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  nativs 
malcontents,  the  nation  was  very  sorely  oppressed  at  that  period. 

Genghis  Khwu,  already  inured  to  conquest  and  thirsting  for  extended 
dominion,  eagerly  complied  with  the  impolitic  request  of  Niiig-tsung. 
During  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  Le-tsung,  by  whom  he  was,  at  his 
death  in  V2'2o,  succeeded,  the  Mongols  passed  from  triumph  to  triumph, 
the  unhappy  natives  suffering  no  less  from  the  barbarians  who  were  hired 
to  defend  them  than  from  the  other  barbarians  who  avowedly  entered  the 
tmpire  for  purposes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Le-tsung,  a  prince  whose 
tuiural  1  do.ence  was  increased  by  his  superstitious  attachment  to  the 
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most  superstitious  priests  in  liis  empire,  was  a  voluiilary  |)iisiiii(  r  in  Ms 
pa!;ice.  Tlie  atrocities  committed  in  wliattlie  Mongols  seeme(l  liciit  iiiiiiu 
making  a  war  of  extermination,  were  drcailful;  tl,e  most  aiitiieutic  ac- 
counts speaking  of  the  slauglilir  among  the  people  as  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Oenyiiis' Khan  (I3  nig,  was  succeeded  hy  a  grandson 
named  Kuhlai  :  and  Le-tsung  also  dying,  was  succeeded  by  'roo-tsuiig. 
This  last  named  prince  was  as  debauciied  as  his  predecessor  had  beiii  su- 
perstitious; and  wholly  takt'i  up  with  tiie  gralilicaiion  of  his  siianicful 
scMsualily,  lie  saw,  almost  without  a  ('are  or  struggle,  ihe  Mongols  undei 
Kublai  proceeding  with  their  ravages,  and  Kublai  at  length  become  mas- 
ter of  the  northern  provinces.  Thus  far  successful,  it  was  not  likely  ihe 
conquering  chief  would  forbear  turning  his  attention  lo  (he  souiliern  uro- 
vinces;  whieli,  as  we  learn  from  .Marcio  Polo,  was  considered  by  far  tlit 
most  wealthy  and  splend.d  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  east.  The  very 
wealth  of  the  southern  empire,  and  its  comparatively  long  exemption 
from  war,  rendered  pretty  certain  that  it  would  easily  be  overrun  by  him 
who  had  conquered  the  hardier  and  more  experieneid  warrioiS  of  the 
north.  Provnice  after  prctvince  and  city  after  city  was  taken,  witluiut 
the  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Mongols  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
severe  cheek.  With  rapid  and  sure  steps  they  a[)proaclied  the  city  ol 
Kinsai,  the  capital  and  royal  residence,  and  wealthy  to  an  extent  noteasilv 
to  be  described.  The  then  emperor,  Kung-tsung,  seems  to  hi\e  despaired 
of  successful  defence  against  a  foe  so  hm;:  victornms,  and  to  have  sup- 
posed his  empress  couhl  im^re  successfidiy  appeal  to  a  victor's  incri'y 
than  he  could  to  the  fortunes  of  war.  lie  a(.'eordingly  got  together  all 
the  treasure  that  could  b(i  at  all  conveniently  embarked  on  board  lijs  lleet, 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  his  most  experienced  mival  connnunder  and 
put  out  to  sea.  The  fnct  of  ilie  defence  of  Kinsai  being  eimimitted  to  a 
beautiful  woman,  did  not  present  Kublai  from  ordering  his  generals  to 
use  their  utmost  exertions  in  hiinging  the  x'wjn;  to  a  speedy  coiuliision. 
Such  orders  ensured  an  activity  which  reduced  the  garrison  to  most  ularin- 
ing  distresses  ;  but  the  empress  con.soled  herself  under  every  new  dis- 
aster by  a  prophecy  which  had  been  made  by  a  court  astndogei— a  kind 
of  cheat  very  popular  with  most  of  the  riiinese  monarchs— that  Iviiisai 
could  only  be  taken  by  a  general  having  a  linndreil  eyes.  As  such  a  sj;in- 
men  of  natural  history  was  by  no  means  likely  t(»  appear,  the  eiiipiess 
allowed  nolhing  to  daunt  her,  until,  on  en(|niriiig  the  name  of  a  gi'iienil 
whom  Kublai  bad  entrusted  to  make  a  new  and  vigorous  assaiilt  or.  the 
city,  she  was  told  that  it  was  Chin-san  ba-yan.  Tliesc;  words— wliifli 
mean  Ihe  hundred-eyed — seemed  in  such  ominous  ngicemnit  with  ilie 
recpiirement  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  em|)ress  allowed  her  liitlicrto 
liitjh  eoura;;f  to  give  place  to  a  superFtilious  horror,  and  she  iniincJiatdy 
surrendered  the  city,  on  receiving  from  Kublai  assurance,  v.  Inch  lie  vtry 
honourably  fulfilled,  of  treatment  and  an  allowance  in  confonmiy  \idi  her 
rank. 

Sa-yan-fu,  which  was  n  far  stronger  city  than  the  capital,  and  against 
which  no  superstitious  inlluence  was  brcmghl,  held  bnivcly  mit  against  ihe 
efforts  of  the  Mongols  for  upwards  of  three  years.  .M.nco  Polo  and  Ins  bro- 
ther Nicolo,  the  Italian  travellers  and  traders,  anxi  pi.>i.i  iiMiiii.ile  iheiii- 
selvcH  with  the  formidable  and  jirosperous  Kublai,  Mipplicd  Inin  uiili  tic- 
BiejliiiL'  engines  which  threw  stone  bulls  of  the  tremendous  weitjlit  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Such  missiles  soon  in.ide  practicable  breaches 
in  the  hitherto  impregnable  walls,  The  town  was  slormi'd,  and  Kiihia!, 
eiirajred  at  its  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  gaxe  it  to  liie  iiieicy  of  hit 
troops. 

The  fiipilive  emperor  foimd  in  some  distant  and  strongly  foriifiid  iskt«, 
t  shelter  for  his  treasure,  but  not  lli-.t  safety  for  bimseif  which  he  liiui 
lought  with  BO  much  saerilieu  uf  dignity  and  character.     He  hud  not  luii|| 
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b'^i'ii  ill  )iis  post  of  security,  wlien  ne  was  srizcd  with  an  illness  which 
spi'i'dily  terminated  his  life.  The  empress,  who  seems  to  have  been  al- 
together a>s  brave  and  adventurous  as  her  husband  was  timiil,  strengthened 
llie  lleet  al  Yae  islands,  under  the  eonnnand  of  the  empi.'ror's  favourite 
ndniiral,  Low-sewfoo,  proclaimed  Te-piiig,  her  son,  emperor,  and  repaired 
with  liini  on  board  the  fleet.  The  Mongol  fleet,  after  attacking  Canton. 
hove  in  sii;ht  of  the  imperial  fleet,  when  a  tremendous  action  commenced 
and  continued  for  an  entire  day.  Tiie  Mongols,  though  even  their  loss 
was  dreadful,  were  victorious,  and  the  Chinese  or  imperial  fleet  was  so 
nuich  shattered  that  Low-sewfoo  found  it  impossible  to  get  his  crippled 
Tfsseis  through  the  straits.  Dreading  the  very  worst  from  the  resent- 
nienl  which  Kublai  was  likely  to  feel  at  this  new  resistance  on  the  part 
of  ihe  empress,  that  brave  but  unfortunate  woman  conmiitted  suicide  by 
jumping  overboard.  Her  terrible  example  was  followed  by  several  of  her 
principal  attendants,  including  the  admiral,  who  leaped  overboard  with 
'.he  young  emperor  in  his  arms.  So  disastrous  a  day  -  this  could  not 
fail  to  be  decisive  ;  all  the  comparatively  small  part  of  t.";  -.Julh  thai  had 
liilherio  held  out  was  (juickly  overrun,  and  the  whole  empire  was  now 
under  H  Mongol  emperor  concentrated  into  one.  Under  the  tith'of  Shi-tsu, 
Knblai  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  1279,  and  in  so  doing  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

•Shi-tsu  having  obtnined  the  mighty  and  vast  empire  of  China,  now  de- 
termined to  use  its  resources  in  adding  Jajjan  t«  his  already  unwieldy  pos- 
se.ssion.  But  this  time  lie  was  fated  to  a  fortune  very  difli'rent  from  that 
which  usually  attended  him.  The  Japanese,  instead  of  shrinking  at  the 
appmadt  of  a  force  that  from  its  previous  successes  might  well  have  made 
llicui  pause  as  to  the  prudence  of  resistance,  fortified  their  forts  in  the 
stron;;cst  manner  time  would  admit.  One  benig  at  length  taken,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  garrison  was  pimished  by  ilie  bulcliery  of  every  man, 
without  exception,  eight  of  the  number  being  beat  to  death  with  clubs. 
Tlic  real  leasoii  of  this  cruel  distinction  being  awarded  to  tlu!  eight  un- 
happy (xrsons  was.  most  likely,  that  they  were  dislincuished  in  their 
riuili  or  the  ze.il  and  detcrm'iiation  of  their  resistance.  But  the  fondness 
iliil  exists  for  the  marvellous  has  caused  this  occurrence  to  be  attributed 
l'(  tli<!  sniiK  what  inexpli<al)le  mechanical  impossibility  of  putting  them  to 
ilc.itli  iiy  (ieeapitiiiion,  on  Hccount  of  iron  ehaiiis  which  they  wore  round 
ihf'ir  niiKs.  Ucfure  the  terror  such  barbarity  might  [lossibly  have  curried 
inio  till'  In  iirts  of  the  other  garris(nis,  had  time  to  produce  weakness  or 
liciiclicry,  a  Ireinenilous  storm  arose  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  Tar- 
tar, or  rattier  T.iriar-t'liincse,  lleet  was  wrecked.  The  extent  <if  the  in- 
|ury  so  .il  limed  the  commanders,  that  they  hastened  home  with  the  re- 
iiiainilcr  of  their  ships,  abandoning  many  thousands  of  their  followers  to 
the  vengeance  of  tlu"  .lapanese.  Shi-tsu  died  in  IGprj ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
lil  liisgr:iiiil.''on,  Tchiiig-sung,  ascended  the  throne,  and  began  to  imitate 
till'  anibiiioiis  and  warlike,  conduct  of  his  great  [)r('dece»sor,  that  iiny- 
lliiiig  worthy  of  even  casuid  mention  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  sub- 
iiiL'ati'il  pro|  Ic  of  China. 

Tdiiiig.snng  IS  belter  known  in  Kuropc  nsTimour  the  Tartar,  or  Tam- 
I'rl.iiii',  w'losc  treatment  of  his  opponent  Ilajazet  has  been  made  the  siib- 
jcct  of  sii  many  driinas  and  tales.  Ilis  name  of  Tiinour  (the  iron)  seems 
III  have  111  en  exactly  suited  to  his  energetic,  untiring,  and  unsparing  na- 
iiire.  i'V.insj  the  imperial  residi'iice  at  Sainarcand,  he  appeal. h  to  have 
funnel  il  e  projict  of  carrying  on  Ihe  work  of  snbjngation  to  the  utmost 
|«i.<sililc  (XII  lit  III  all  ilirectioiis.  I'ersia,  fJi'orgia,  and  Delhi,  speedliy 
flit  and  siicciinib"il  lo  Ins  power  ;  he  drove  the  Indians  quite  to  tlie  (ian- 
sis,  ami  niti  rly  disirnyed  Aslracan  and  other  places  in  that  direction. 
O'lia/et,  the  (iitoinan  iiionnrch,  seems  lo  us  lo  have  had  the  most  just 
cikuKc  iina^inablu  to  arrest  the  course  of  a  man  who  was  evidently  deter- 
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mined  upon  making  liiinself,  if  possible,  the  sole  monarch  of  the  east 
But  the  Ottoman  \v;is  (ht  inferior  to  Hie  Tartar  in  that  strength  which  is 
as  iniporlaiit  to  sncci'ss  as  even  a  good  cause  itself.  We  are  assured 
that  wliiJe  IJ.ijiizi'i  had  oidy  120,000  men,  his  ojiponent  brought  700,000 
into  the  field.  Prolialil)'  llie  force  of  Tamerlane  has  been  nni(;h  exagge- 
rated, though  there  can  be  no  donbl  the  armj'  of  Bajazet  very  greatlyTx 
reeded  that  of  his  opponent.  The  day  on  «  liich  this  tremendous  batiie 
was  fought  was  sultry  in  the  extreme,  yet  so  obstinate  were  both  parties, 
that  the  contest  continued  from  the  morning  until  a  late  hour  at  night. 
The  comparatively  small  army  of  Bajazet  was  in  the  end  completely  rout- 
ed, and  the  unfortiniate  monarch  hin)self  taken  prisoner.  The  conduct 
of  Tamerlane  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  would  cast  disgrace  on  the 
most  signal  courage  and  talents.  Instead  of  allowing  the  sympathies  o( 
a  brave  man  to  soften  liim  towards  his  singularly  bnive  thiuigh  unfortu- 
nate opponent,  he  had  him  put  into  an  iron  cage  and  carried  from  place 
to  place  with  him  in  all  his  excursions,  exhibiting  him  as  one  would  a 
wild  beast,  and  at  the  same  time  displaying  on  his  own  part  a  temper  far 
more  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  than  a  brave  and  successful  warrior.  The 
unfortun.ite  Bajazet  lived  in  tills  most  pitiable  condition  until  the  year 
1303,  when  he  died,  as  tradition  says,  and  as  was  most  likely,  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Tamerlane  during  his  various  and  extensive  expeditions  had  rommittcd 
the  internal  government  of  his  empire  to  certain  princes  of  his  house— 
tiis  grandsons  and   nephews.     Their  authority  and   (diaracter  being  far 
less  respected  and  feared  than  his  own,  several  insurrections  took  place, 
and  'I'amerliiiie,  or  Tchiiisuiip,  now   marched  towards  China  with  the 
avowed   deiermiiiaiion  of  iiilhctmg  severe  chastisement;  but  as  he  was 
idvancing   with  forc(ul    marches  for  that  purpose,  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness   which  terininated  both  his  prospects    and  his   life  in   1,30').     Ilis 
descendants  kept  up  a  perpetual  scramble  for  the  empire,  in  which  tlicy 
contrived  the  iitirr  niiii  of  the  high  character  they  ')wed  to  him.    A  se 
ries  of  revidts  ami  intrigues  followed  each  oilier  during  the  strifes  of  sue- 
ceeding  emperors  and  pretenders  :  and  the   next  event  neices.siiry  to  give 
any  accouni  of,  is  an  embassy  sitnt  frmn   Persia  to  China  in  the  reign  nf 
Yung-lo,  also  called  Ching-lsoo.     The  account  of  this   empassy  is  the 
more  inlerisilng,  because  it  gives  us  considerable  insight  into  the  maiincis 
and  slate  of  sucjeiy  in  (Miiiia  at  that  lime,  and  mentions  what  .Marco  I'oju 
does  not — leti,  to  which,  more  than  aught  elsi?,  China  owes  Its  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  inhabllants  of  Knrope.     Kven  at  this  e.iriy  fic- 
nod  the  ('liinese  seem  to  have  had  all  the  modern  jealousy  of  the  ciiii'.iiicc 
of  strangers  into  the  socalled  "  Celestial   Kmpire."     Before  the  ei'ibassy 
in  question  was  allowed  to  set  foot  upon  the  boiindaries  of  the  empire,  :in 
exact  list  of  all  persons  belonging  to  the  embassage  was  reijiiired,  iiiclii- 
diiirt  tlie  humblest   attendants,  and  the  ambassadorsiiichief  were  railed 
iipoit  to  swear  to  iho   (ruth  and  exactness  of  the  list.     Chinese  jealdiisy 
being  salisfii'd  thus  far,  the  embassage  commenerd  its  toilsome  juiirncy 
(if  one  hundred  days  towards  the  capital.     It  is  only  fail  to  add,  however, 
that  after  their  first  suspicion  was  formally  and  r)ffi(;ially  silenced,  there 
seems  to   have  been  a  most  liberal  hospitality  shown  in  the  way  of  suh- 
stanlial   (;oud    fare,   accompanied  by  iin  iinslinled    supply  of   excellent 
Mines. 

The  capital  of  Chiiin,  Cnmbuhi,  now  known  far  better  by  the  natnenf 
I'ekin,  is  spoken  of  as  being  even  at  thai  lime  n  city  of  great  mngnitude 
and  opulence.  It  woulil  seem  not  unlikely  that  the  silly  absurdity  nf  ihc 
Chinese,  in  speaking  o(  such  people  as  the  Kiigli>h,  Dutch,  and  (ilhei 
highly  <'lvlhzril  I'Uiropenns,  under  the  oppridirious  name  of  outside  bar- 
barians, IS  an  absiirdity  which  others  besides  the  Chinese  are  unfurlii- 
nutely  gmliy  of.     The  way  in  wIikIi  iimdern  writers  allow  llieinnelves  to 
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speak  of  the  Chinese  is  in  many  tilings  lo  be  equally  reprobated.  Tlie 
long  iniereourse  with  Jesuits,  mission.iries,  and  others  specially  sent 
therci  »ith  ii  reference  lo  their  science,  judgment,  and  aptitude  for  the 
difllciiit  business  ofconiniuiiicatiMg,  not  merely  knowledge  itself  but  also 
(he  desire  for  it,  could  scarcely  have  left  the  Chinese  so  much  behind 
the  re^it  of  the  world,  in  invention  and  practice  in  the  higher  pruduclions, 
even  liad  no  progress  been  previously  made  by  them.  But  when  so  early 
as  the  15ih  (.entury,  we  hear  of  such  an  achievement  as  the  Turning 
Tower,  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  description,  who  will  consent  to 
believe  that  above  four  centuries  later  they  are  the  backward  and  igno- 
rant people  they  are  called  ]  That  really  wonderful  structure,  is  slated 
by  shrewd  and  intelligent  observers  to  be  worthy  of  the  visit  and  careful 
examination  of  every  smith  and  carpenter  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
What,  in  fact,  are  we  acquainted  with  uf  merely  human  construction,  that 
can  for  an  instant  bear  comparison  with  a  tower  fifteen  stories  high, 
each  story  twelve  cubits  high,  and  the  whole  edifice  twenty  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference, having  a  total  height  of  180  cubits,  which  (urns  round  upon  a 
metal  axis;  and  that  with  little  more  difficulty  than  if  it  were  merely  a 
child's  toy  !  Assuredly,  the  people  who  even  in  whim  could  erect  such 
a  siruclure  as  tills  at  a  period  of  more  than  four  centuries  ago,  cannot 
iiuw  be  the  incapable  and  unprovided  race  which  many  late  accounts 
would  represent  them. 

The  emperor's  palace  at  Pekin  is  described  as  being  extremely  rich,  spa- 
cious and  grand.  While  the  ambassadors  and  their  suite  were  there, 
It  was  coiistanlly  surrounded  by  about  two  Ihousaiid  musicians,  play- 
ing ami  singing  anthems  to  the  praise  of  the  emperor,  whose  ihrone 
was  of  solid  gold,  ascended  by  a  fliglit  of  nine  silver  steps.  On  the  empe- 
ror ascending  this  rare  and  gorgt  oiis  throne,  the  chiefs  of  the  embassy 
were  introduced ;  and  after  u  brii^f  and  very  formal  audience,  at  which 
they  (lid  not  prostrate  themselves  in  the  Cluhese  fashinii,  iiut  bowed  in 
that  of  tilt  I'tirsians,  they  were  reconducted  to  the  apiirlmenis  provided 
for  ilinin,  where  a  sheep,  a  goose,  and  two  fowls,  witli  fruit,  vegetables. 
and  tea,  were  daily  served  out  to  every  six  persons! 

All  evil  deed,  whether  of  man  or  nation,  rarely  proves  other  thiiii  an  evil 
seed.  The  unprovoked  aggresion  of  the  Chinese-Tart ;irs  under  Kiiblai, 
was  not  only  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  Chinese;  llect  at  the  time, 
but  led  to  very  many  .subsequent  lossi^s  and  calamines.  Favourably 
sitnatcd  as  .lapan  was  for  the  maiiilenance  of  a  fleet,  it  was  a  power  upon 
winch  such  a  piratical  aiiack  as  tliat  of  Ivunlai  could  not  be  inaili?  with- 
out incurring  serious  danger  of  heavy  re|)risals.  Tiii-tsuiig,  an  extieinely 
well-mclined  prince,  fouiid  ilic  attacks  of  the  Japanese  so  freiiuciit  and 
M  fearfully  injurious  to  liis  peiiple,  and  to  the  imperial  lleel,  that  his  ear- 
liest care  was  directed  to  that  subject.  The  jfapanese,  an  esseiiiially 
^I'ii-fariiig  people,  had,  according  to  the  li^ast  exaggerated  aecoiiiils,  from 
SIX  to  seven  thousand  vessels  of  various  sizes,  maniu.'d  with  their  most 
'lariiiu  and  unprincipled  people,  not  a  few  of  them  ready  for  piracy  and 
iiiurdiT  as  a  part  of  their  proper  trade.  Uiimiing  siiddeiily  into  ihe  Chi- 
uesc  purls,  ilie  daring  advent iirers  eommilted  acts  not  merely  of  robbery, 
hut  (if  the  most  wanton  deslrurtioii  of  profierty  and  life,  liiiiig  wliide  towns 
.ind  villii((es,  and  retiring  wiili  iinniense  booty.  Diiriii!,'  the  (deveii  years 
of  his  reign  the  emperor  Tintsung  was  so  spirited  and  incessant  in  his 
oppesiiion  to  these  darin^f  rovers,  that  lie  would  jiroiialdy  have  perma- 
nenilv  rid  his  country  of  ilieni,  had  his  life  not  been  so  early  teriniiiated 
Suiii-isung,  who  succeoded  the  last  named  emperor,  was  but  barely  al 
lowed  1(1  ascend  the  throne  when  he  waa  about  to  be  detlironeil  by  some 
of  the  graiidres  of  the  »'mpire,  aiiionj!  whom  was  his  own  uncle.  Forlu 
imielv  for  the  emperor,  ins  army  was  mure  faithful  lo  Inm  than  the 
^randi'cs ;  and  after  a  most  obstinate  engiigcmHnt  between  it  and  the  force 
•Jl 
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of  the  insurgents,  the  latter  were  completely  overthrown.  With  a  far 
greater  lenity  than  wonld  have  been  shown  by  some  monarchs  after  beine 
80  early  and  deeply  offended,  the  emperor  spared  the  lives  of  the  riiiglead- 
ers,  though,  as  a  sheer  matter  of  self-defence,  he  reduced  some  of  ihein 
to  the  rank  of  commoners,  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  others. 

Though  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  thus  stormy,  he  was  verv 
little  disturbed  by  revolts  afterwards,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1436.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Chin-tung,  a  minor;  the  empress-dowager  being  ,iig 
guardian,  and  the  real  state  authority  being  divided  between  her  and  her 
chief  adviser,  the  eumich  Wan-chin.  This  latter  personage  seems  tu  have 
had  nobler  and  more  spirited  notions  of  government  than  were  connnonly 
displayed  by  the  effeminate  and  venal  court  favourites.  He  not  only  took 
prompt  and  active  measures  for  repressing  the  Tartars,  who  annoyed  the 
Tartar-Chinese  with  as  much  impartiality  as  though  they  had  been  still  £ 
purely  Chinese  people  and  government,  but  also  took  the  field  in  person 
Both  he  and  the  youthful  emperor  were  taken  prisoners,  and  matters  begun 
to  look  very  prosperously  for  the  Tartars,  who  were  not  only  nmre  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  newly  introduced  fire-arms,  hut  also  invariably  used 
them,  which  upon  certain  solemn  days  the  Chinese,  from  superstitious  no- 
tions, refused  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Tartars  always  sonj^hf 
every  chance  of  taking  them  at  so  great  a  disadvantage,  and  made  fearful 
havoc  whenever  they  contrived  to  do  so.  But  the  bold  spirit  which  Wan- 
chin  had  infused  into  the  councils  of  the  imperial  court,  soon  turned  the 
scale.  The  imperial  authority  was  assumed  by  King-tae,  who,  however, 
subsequently  showed  that  he  had  assumed  such  authority  in  the  truest 
spirit  of  a  loyal  c^ubject  and  most  honourable  man.  He  advanced  agaiiitt 
the  Tartars,  and  opposed  them  with  such  8kill,courage,  and  tenacity,  that 
he  completely  defeated  them,  compelled  them  to  restore  the  3'oung  Chin- 
tung  to  liberty,  unransomed,  and  then  immediately  descended  from  a  dig- 
nity that  has  so  often  been  obtained  by  the  commission  of  the  most  detes- 
table crimes,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  the  young  sovereign  whom  liis 
valour  and  conduct  had  already  restored  to  liberty.  The  remainder  i)f 
the  reign  of  Chin-tung,  about  ten  years,  was  comparatively  peaceful  and 
prosperous. 

The  early  part  of  the  16th  century  produced  an  event  of  whidi  even 
yet  the  consequences  are  but  partially  and  dimly  seen — the  iippeanmceof 
the  Portuguese  at  (/hina.     They  went  there  merely  as  adventurous  mar- 
iners and  keen  traders  ;  but  it  is  quite  within  the  pale  of  probahllily  (hat 
before  such  another  space  as  three  hundred  years,  the  whole  vast  pupiila- 
tion  may  as  a  consequencee  mbra(;e  Christianity.    To  India  the  I'drlii- 
gucse  had  already  made  their  way  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope,  and  had  an 
extremely  flourishing  settlement.     The  governor  of  the  Portuguese  hi  In- 
dia determined  to  send  a  somewhat  imposing  embassy  to  China ;  acconl- 
ingly,  Andrada  and  Perez,  two  ambassadors,  sailed  to  Canton,  their  own 
vessels  being  under  a  convoy  of  eight  large  ships,  well  manned  and  armed. 
Perez  and  Andrada,  with  two  vessels,  were  allowed  to  proceed  up  itie 
river  on  their  embassy.     While  they  did  so,  the  crew  and  inerchiints  who 
were  left  with  the  other  vessels  in  tin;  (Canton  river,  busied  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  trade  with  the  natives.     As  usual,  wherever  a  lurhiileni 
body  of  seamen  is  concerned,  the  laws  of  meum  and  tiiurn  wen;  frcqiieii'H' 
set  at  nought,  and  this  one-sided  system  of  free-trading  so  greatly  enrajtcil 
the  Chinese,  that  il'.e  little  fleet  was  surrounded  by  the  (Miinese  warjiuik!, 
and  only  cscapiul  eaiiture  by  the  opportune  occurrence  of  a  severe  sinrni. 
Perez,  though  fir  up  the  (tountry,  and  personally  innocent,  was  seized  liy 
the  Chinese  as  the  scape-goat  of  his  fellow  countrymen's  offences.     Ili^ 
was  hurried  back  to  (Linton  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  loaded  with  iiimi>, 
and  put  into  a  prison,  from  which  he  never  again  emerged  until  vIcHth^'i 
him  free. 
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On  the  accession,  in  lfi27,  of  Hwae-tsung,  the  Tartars,  who,  during  the 
comparatively  quiet  seven  years'  reign  of  this  emperor's  immediate  prede- 
cessor, liad  been  preparnig  themselves  fur  war,  broke  out  fiercely  and  sud- 
denly.    I'lie  lime  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  their anticipited  overthrow 
of  tlie  empire,  which  was  overrun  by  two  robbers,  whose  armies  were  not 
only  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  emperor,  but  hud  already  so  far 
biaien  it  as  to  have  obtained  possession  of  some  important  provinces. 
City  after  city  had  fallen  before  these  fierce  rebels,  and  the  imperial  troops 
were  in  some  places  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of  famine,  that  the 
biidies  of  executed  criminals  formed  a  pnrtinn  of  their  disgusting  food,  and 
human  flesh  was,  without  shame  or  remark,  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open 
market.    The  imperial  general  was  at  length  so  pressed  by  the  rebel  troops. 
th.it  being  ui  once  in  despair  of  successful  resistance,  and  dfitermlned  not 
to  surrender,  he  caused  the  dykes  to  be  cut  through  whi(;h  retained  the 
river  lioaiig-ho  from  inundating  the  country  in  which  he  was  encamped, 
u:id  at  one  feel  swoop  he  and  tlie  whole  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants,  in 
all  above  two  hundred  thousand,  were  drowned.     If  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire were  desperate  liefore,  the  loss  of  this  force  could  not  fail  to  com- 
plete the  ruin.     The  rebels  and  robbirs  who  had  alone  been  so  formidable, 
now  united  with  the  wily  Mantchoo  Tartars,  who  had  so  well  known  how 
tu  "bide  their  time."    The  unfortunate  emperor  finding  that  there  was  no 
lunger  any  hope  or  safety  for  him  even  in  his  own  palace,  strangled  him- 
self.   The  last  city  that  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  the  victorious 
and  formidable  'I'arlars  and  lobbers  was  Tae-ynen.     Tho  inhabitants,  and 
a  I'oinparatlve  handful  of  imperial  troops,  defended  this  with  a  stern  ob- 
siinacy,  which,  under  a  dilTerent  state  of  things  in  the  empire  at  laqie, 
w  11.(1  have  been  very  likely  to  save  it;  the  Tartars  were  repulsed  agiin 
and  ag.ilii,  until  the  very  numbers  of  their  slain  enabled  them  to  fill  up  ilie 
ditches  and  mount.     Instead  of  admiring  the  gallantry  of  their  conquenul 
opponents,  and  treating  iliem  with  mercy,  the  Tartars  savagely  put  the  iii- 
li:il)itaiits  to  the  sword,  and  then  gave  the  devoted  city  to  the  flames. 

Woo  San-quei,  an  able  politician  as  well  as  a  brave  general,  did  not, 
even  now  that  the  emperor  was  slain,  and  the  most  precious  parts  of  ilie 
e:ii|iirc  ill  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  or  rebels,  despair  of  retrieving  affalr.s. 
By  a  hivish  distribution  of  rich  presents  he  engaged  the  Mantchoo  leadeis 
tu  (ib.iiidon  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  to  Join  with  him  against  their 
chief.  Woo  San  quel's  policy  succeeded  in  procuring  him  the  alliance  ol 
the  Mantchoo  Tartars;  and,  aided  by  them,  he  vanquished  their  former 
allies,  the  rebels,  after  a  scries  of  achievements  on  both  sides,  that  equal 
anyihlng  reconiilcd  in  the  wars  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  an- 
cient times.  Hut  a  new  proof  was  now  exhibited  of  the  danger  of  pur- 
cliased  alius,  who,  like  the  elephants  used  in  Indian  warfare,  are  liable  to 
bicoiiie  as  fonni'dable  to  their  friends  as  to  their  foes.  The  Tartars  haviiij; 
put  ilown  the  rebels,  took  possession  of  Pekin  (or  Cambnin),  which  tliey 
t'X|)ressed  their  determination  to  "protect,"  a  word  to  wliiidi  armed  pro. 
Idtors  attiii h  a  meaniug  very  dilferent  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  pro- 
tected. They  proclaimed  Shuii-che,  a  son  of  their  own  monarch,  emperor 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  the  seal  of  his  government  being  Pekiii, 
winle  ihu  princes  and  mandarins  of  the  southern  provinces  proclaimed 
Choi)  yt'w  the  scat  of  whose  governnienl  was  at  Nankin. 


CIIAPTKK  IV. 

Tio'io;  nrini!  a  northern  ami  southern  empire,  and  the  thrones  Iciiin 
fis|H. (lively  filled  by  a  Tariar  and  a  ('luiitse,  it  iniL'bt  easily  have  been 
I  tmi  11  that  war  and  bloodshed  would  once  more  vex  the  imhappv  peoph 
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of  both  empires ;  and  the  opposite  natures  of  the  two  emperors,  far  irom 
decreasing,  increased  this  probability.  The  emperor  of  the  south  was  un 
worthy  of  his  high  station,  and  ill-calculated  for  its  peculiar  exiguiicifis 
His  indolence  and  gross  sensuality,  added,  no  doubt,  to  the  tyrannies  of  tin 
subordinates  to  whom  he  committed  the  cares  of  state,  while  he  abandoned 
himself  to  his  indulgences,  caused  a  spirit  of  revolt  to  show  itself,  which 
the  northern  emperor  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of.  Marching  rapid- 
ly upon  the  southern  provinces,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  capital,  Nan- 
kin, and  after  a  long  series  of  successes,  became  master  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, with  the  exception  of  some  few  comparatively  unimportant  portions; 
and  the  princes  of  even  these  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  tributaries 
rather  than  independent  rulers. 

Shun-che  was  the  first  emperor  of  China  who  came  into  direct  hostile 
collision  with  the  Russians,  who,  in  his  reign  made  their  way  to  the  great 
river  Amur  on  the  borders  of  Tartary.  The  Russians  seized  upon  Dauri, 
a  fortified  Tartar  town  of  some  strength,  and  in  several  battles  obtained 
signal  advantages.  But  subsequently  ihe  Chinese  recovered  their  ground, 
and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  which  all  the  northern  bank  of  the  Amur, 
together  with  the  sole  navigation  of  that  river,  was  assigned  to  the  Ciii- 
nese,  and  Tobolsk  was  fixed  as  the  neutral  trading  ground  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Busily  and  successfully  as  Shun-che  was  engaged  in  war,  he  seems 
to  have  been  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  importance  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  The  Portuguese  and  other  missionaries  and  scholars  who,  in  de- 
spite of  almost  iniuimerable  obstacles,  had  by  tliis  time  settled  themselves 
in  China,  in  considerable  numbers,  found  at  the  hands  of  this  warlike 
monarch  a  degree  of  friendship  and  patronage  highly  creditable  to  liim. 
He  not  only  prevented  them  from  being  subjected  to  any  annoyance,  but 
even  appointed  one  of  them,  Adam  Schaal,  to  the  post  of  superinteiuiant 
of  mathematics,  a  post  at  that  time,  of  some  importance  in  (Jtrmany,  and 
one  that  gave  opportiniity,  of  which  Stdiaal  in  the  next  reign  very  skilfully 
availed  himself,  of  obtaining  the  highest  influence  in  (he  stsite. 

Shim-che,  though  an  energetic  man,  as  is  evident  by  his  warlike  acliirve- 
ments,  and  a  sensible  man,  as  we  may  judge  both  from  the  favour  lie 
showed  to  learned  foreigners,  and  the  readiness  with  wliicli  he  accepted 
of  their  instruction  in  many  branches  of  learning,  was,  at  the  same  Inne 
somewhat  of  a  sensualist.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  devoted  an 
undue  por';on  of  his  time  to  pleasure,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1661,  is  said  to  have  occurred  througli  excess  of  grief,  oeraxioned  by  the 
death  of  a  favourite  conciihine;  of  which,  had  we  not  so  many  instances 
on  record  of  hiinian  inconsistency,  one  would  have  supposed  it  impossilije 
for  a  man  of  his  stern  and  niarlial  nature  to  be  guilty. 

Kang-he,  who  now  asceii(le(l  the  throne,  was  a  minor;  four  principal 
personages  of  the  empire  forming  the  regency.  The  d'erman,  ScIkiii), 
was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of  principal  tutor,  .'^ucli  was  the 
influenci!  Scliaal  acquired  in  lliis  position,  that  he  was  virtually  for  some 
lime  prime  minister  of  China.  But  the  abilities  of  Schaal  and  the  oilier 
missionaries,  though  they  could  raise  them  to  power  and  iiiduence,  -ould 
not  guard  them  from  envy.  The  Chinese  litcriili,  and  even  the  regents 
themselves,  at  length  became  excited  to  anyer  by  the  very  learning  t'ley 
had  availed  themselves  of,  and  by  the  iiifliieiiee  it  procured  for  the  foreiijii- 
ers,  through  Schaal:  for  among  the  many  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
state,  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  actually  preserved  Macao  fmm 
ilestructlon.  But  envy  was  afoot,  the  most  al>siird  charges  were  iimde 
against  the  missionaries,  and  they  were  at  length  deprived  of  all  enijiloy- 
mcnt,  while  many  of  them  were  loaded  with  chains  and  ihrown  into  pri 
son.  Schaal,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in  years  and  very  infirm,  sank 
Deneath  his  afflictions  soon  after  their  commencement,  and  died  at  llie  age 
!>f  Bcventy-nine.     It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  young  emperor  llial  tie 
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had  so  well  profited  by  the  instructions  of  his  foreiun  friends,  thntas  soon 
as  he  atiained  Ins  initjority  lie  restored  them  to  their  influence  und  ap|)oinl- 
muiits,  the  plrtce  of  the  deceased  Suhaal  being  t-^-'towed  upon  the  inis- 
sioii'.iry  Verbeist.  We  must,  periups,  blame  rather  the  liarbarous  craelly 
of  his  lime  and  country,  whf^n  we  add,  tliat  on  discoveiing  that  his  four 
giiiirdi.ins  and  regents  of  the  empire  were  the  chief  instigators  of  thedi? 
gracu  iiiid  suffering  tiiat  had  been  inflicted  on  the  missionaries,  he  coii- 
finiied  the  horrid  decree  of  the  tribunal,  wliich  sentenced  not  only 
liic  offenders,  but  also  their  unfortunate  families,  to  be  cut  into  a  thousand 
pii'tes. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  skill  and  courage  evinced  by  the 
general  Woo  Sau-quei  when  the  Mantchoo  Tartars  and  the  rebels  caused 
so  iiiui-h  misery  to  the  empire ;  when  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  after  aiding 
liiin  In  putting  down  the  rebels,  had  fairly  established  the  Mantchoo  dy- 
nasty upon  the  tlirone,  the  general  was  appointed  governor  of  Kweichow 
aiiil  Vun-nan.  His  position  in  the  iiorih-west  of  the  empire,  discontent 
wall  his  command,  distinguished  as  it  was,  added,  perhaps,  to  a  natural 
resiltssness  and  love  of  warfare,  caused  him  now  to  levy  war  upon  the 
neigiil)ouriag  places.  His  military  skill  and  his  great  resources  speedily 
cii.ailed  hiin  to  make  himself  master  of  the  southern  and  western  pro- 
viiit't'S.  His  success  was  at  once  so  great  and  so  rapid,  that  the  emperor 
and  his  court  were  thrown  into  consternation,  and  Verbeist,  who  among 
his  numerous  abilities  included  that  of  a  founder  of  great  guns,  was  ap- 
plied to  to  superintend  the  casting  of  some.  From  some  inexplicable 
miitives  he  declined.  To  suppose  a  religious  scruple,  in  the  case  of  men 
su  ambitious  as  the  missionaries  had  shown  themselves,  and  so  pliable  as 
tliiy  had  been  in  far  less  justifiable  courses  on  the  part  of  the  court,  is 
difficult;  and  yet  on  no  other  ground  can  we  reconcile  Vcrbiest's  refusal 
oil  tins  occasion  with  his  sanity.  Certain  it  is  that  he  not  only  refused. 
but  persisted  in  so  doing,  until  significant  hints  showed  him  that  his  life 
vvduld  not  be  safe  did  he  not  comply  with  the  emperor's  wishes.  C'an- 
noil  were  then  cast,  and  the  speedy  consequence  was,  that  Woo  San-qiiei, 
wlio,  probably,  would  in  a  brief  space  have  been  master  of  the  capital  and 
the  throne,  was  bttaten  back  within  safe  limits.  Woo  San-quei,  after  an- 
oilier  unsuccessful  endeavour  at  usurping  the  empire,  died  in  1679,  and 
was  succeeded  in  what  remained  of  his  power,  by  his  son,  who  shortly 
afiiT  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Ill  11)80  the  Mongol  Tartars  assailed  the  emperor,  but  the  camion  with 
which  Kuropean  skill  in  the  great  game  of  manslaughter  had  furnished  him, 
enabled  him  to  beat  off  these  enemies  with  greater  ease.  He  had  the 
same  success  over  the  Klenihs  on  the  north-western  frontierof  the  empire. 
Sui'L'i'ssful  in  war  by  the  aid  nf  the  missionaries,  he  was  no  less  so  in 
coiiuiierce:  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  would  in  all  probability,  but  for 
thi'ir  luediatioii,  have  been  prevented  from  coiiiiluding  a  peace  with  China; 
ami  though  the  coiiimcrcial  ailvantages  which  resulted  from  that  peace 
were  not  iininedi  itc,  they  were  vast  and  certain.  As  a  whole,  the  leign 
of  tills  emperor  may  be  considered  by  far  the  noblest  of  all  spoken  of  in 
his  country's  ann.tls.  As  a  military  sovereign  he  will  bear  comparison 
even  with  ihe  daring  and  hardy  Knblai;  while,  like  Kiivlmid's  Klizabeth, 
lit!  Iiail  the  rare  merit — scarcely  inferior  to  genius  itself — of  skill  in  dis- 
ciivri'iiig  genius,  and  of  steady  support  to  ministers  possessing  it,  regard 
Itss  uf  court  intrigue  and  court  Jealousies,  ('antoii,  in  his  reign,  even 
niiire  ihaii  it  has  ever  been  in  our  time,  was  a  port  open  to  all  nations, 
ami  by  coiinnerce  with  all  nations  was  China  enriched ;  and  his  people 
hiiil  real  cause  for  grief  when  he  died,  in  the  year  ni'i. 

Viiiig  cliintf,  who  now  ascended  the  tlirone,  began  his  reign  by  an  act 
wliicli  held  oil'  but  little  hopes  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  by  wis- 
(lull)  like  that  of  his  predecessor.     It  has  been  seen  that  in  tlu;  preceding 
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reigti  the  missionaries  had  performed  the  most  important  services.  In 
doiiigso,  and  in  enjoying  the  high  imperial  favour  wliich  those  services  se- 
cured to  them,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  should  incur  many  enmi- 
ties; and  had  the  new  emperor  been  as  wise  as  his  predecessor,  to  such 
enmities  would  he  have  attributed  the  host  of  complaints  which  now  as- 
sailed his  ears.  But  the  emperor  was  at  least  equal  to  any  man  in  his 
vast  dominions  in  fierce  and  bigoted  hatred  of  Christianity  ;  and  he  gladly 
received  and  implicitly  listened  to  all  complaints  against  the  missionaries 
and  their  native  converts,  who  at  this  time  probably  numbered  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  ofthe  mis- 
sionaries, with  the  exception  of  a  few  whose  mathematical  attainments  ren- 
dered their  services  of  the  utmost  cunscquence  to  the  court;  and  there 
were  a  few  sheltered  at  the  imminent  risk  of  both  parties  by  the  more 
zealous  of  their  pupils,  and  thus  enabled  to  evade  the  edict  and  in  some 
measure  to  preserve  the  leading  truths  of  their  teaching  among  the  na- 
tive converts.  But  it  was  a  very  insignificant  number  of  these  mission- 
aries that  remained  in  China  owing  to  both  these  causes,  and  the  whole 
of  their  chapels  and  stations  were  either  sacked  and  destroyed  by  fero- 
cious mobs,  converted  into  public  offices,  or  perverted  to  idolatroii;;  wor- 
ship. The  excessive  violence  which  this  emperor  displayed  toward  the 
catholic  missionaries  caused  the  king  of  Portugal  in  1726  to  dispatch  an 
•mbassy  to  the  emperor  on  their  behalf.  The  ambassadors  were  received 
with  distinction  ;  but,  thouah  general  promises  were  given  even  with 
profusion,  the  converts  to  Christianity  derived  not  the  slighest  practuid 
benefit  from  their  interference  on  their  behalf.  The  persecution  of  C^liris- 
tianily  in  China  was,  indeed,  no  exception  to  the  general  rule — for  the 
more  the  persecution  raged,  the  more  numerous  did  the  proselytes  bt- 
come.  It  would  seem  that  the  errors  of  their  heathenism  were  in  too 
:7iany  cases  blended  by  the  converts  with  the  truths  they  were  taiiglilby 
the  missionaries;  and  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  higher  das.ses  were 
seen  to  worship  the  images  of  sanits,  as  formerly  they  had  had  wur- 
shipped  the  idols  of  their  native  superstition.  Christian  charity  deiiunids 
that  we  should  attribute  this  unfortunate  confusion  of  idejis  to  the  obsti- 
nate and  ineradicable  superstition  of  the  converts,  rather  than  to  neglect 
or  design  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Unhappily,  in  the  year  1726  a  new  and  more  terrible  persecution  took 
place.  Both  torture  and  imprisonment,  the  former  in  most  cases  ler- 
minating,  after  the  most  frightful  agonies,  in  the  deatli  of  the  sufferers, 
were  now  resorted  to  in  every  corner  of  the  land  where  a  Christian  eiiiilil 
be  discovered.  Deep  policy,  however,  was  mixed  up  with  the  vengeful 
spirit;  and  to  avoid  the  persecution  it  was  only  necessary  to  declaie  re- 
conversion to  Confucius  or  Buddha.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  thai,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  number  of  Christians  was,  noinimil'y,  at 
least,  soon  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.  One  ofthe  causes  of  this  terrible 
persecution  was  a  dreadful  famine  wliich  occurred  in  the  previous  year, 
and  which  was  still  attributed  to  the  ^iii  of  conversion  to  Cliristimiiiy. 
With  the  usual  inconsisleni-y  of  fanaticism,  it  was  quite  overlooked,  ili;i; 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  perished,  not  one  in  a  thousand  liinl 
ever  even  heard  of  Christianity. 

The  year  1730  was  marked  by  an  event  which  Ynng-ehinu's  wnrsl 
flatterers  could  not,  after  his  two  terrible  ijersecuiions  of  the  Christians, 
venture  to  tittribute  to  any  undue  eiicoiiragcmeiii  of  the  new  faith  Tlie 
whole  province  of  Pecheli — in  which  I'ekin  is  situated — was  sliakenhy 
an  eariiiquake.  The  imperial  city  was  fur  the  most  part  laid  in  riiiiii; 
and  lh(!  emperor,  who  was  at  the  time  walking  in  the  gaiden,  wah  vid- 
lently  thrown  to  the  ground.  In  Pekin  alone  upwards  of  ten  tliuiis^iin! 
houlB  perished  by  this  lamentable  occurniice,  and  at  least  ihrite  lliil 
auinlier  in  other  purls  of  the  province.     The  emperor  distributed  iiprt.irds 
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nf  ;i  quiirter  uf  a  uiillioii  of  moiipy  fur  ihc  I't'licf  of  the  survivors.  The 
ijigotry  and  cruelly  of  ihiM  (iiiiifti  I'liu  H(ini'(U'ly  bu oxfused  on  the  plea  of 
bt;ui(f  lU-iidvised,  for  it  '\h  cf rtiijii  lliiil  litt  wudpcrmiiially  iiwHre  oftheiireat 
oeiiefits  thai  iho  t!!iluiniiiulnd  mid  jitTNCUUted  tiiiggionaries  had  conferred 
upon  Ins  people.  The  hem  (ln«t  eiin  ht.)  Hiild  of  thm  reign  m,  tlial  it  was  a 
peaieful  one;  and  the  inlervul  of  |ittii<'<>  would  have  been  infinitely  niore 
valiiiUile  than  it  was,  hail  the  ('hriittiittiii  iiiul  their  foreign  and  highly  in- 
it'llig  ni  instructors  been  allowed  to  improve  it  lo  the  best  advantage. 
He  tiled  in  the  year  1735. 

The  throne  was  now  lllled  by  Kien-limifi  wIioro  first  act  was  to  recall 
the  princes  and  courtiers  who  h^iil  been  baninbed  by  his  father.  This 
dune,  he  put  down  some  revollH  itmonu  (he  Kleiiths  and  other  tribes  on 
the  north-western  frontutrs.  I'rolmbly  it  was  the  vigour  with  which  he 
cxe(Hited  this  latter  measure,  thai  eitnued  a  deputation  to  be  sent  from 
Ruiiijia  to  settle  the  disputeK  whieh  were  perpctnally  breaking:  out  as  to 
the  trade  between  the  two  counlrieN.  UMUUninki,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Hussian  embassy,  acquitted  liiniNelf  with  lo  mueh  address,  that  he 
obtained  a  treaty  by  which  a  UuRNiitn  earaVHii,  not  lo  exceed  two  hundred 
in  number,  was  to  visit  China  for  ihtt  piirpodcn  of  trade  onee  in  every 
three  years ;  a  church  was  to  be  erected  i  imd  a  limited  number  of  Rus- 
sians were  to  take  up  their  perimiili'lil  iiImiiU'  in  the  Chinese  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  acqmrmg  the  lanuuiiut*.  In  this  treaty,  which  is  called 
"the  treaty  of  Kiachia,"  ihe  Chinene  inilliorilied,  urged  no  doubt  by  sound 
considerations  of  mercantile  prollt,  eoiieeded  mueh,  yet  they  could  not 
forbear  from  giving  one  churucteriltleN|ii!i'tiiieiiof  their  extreme  jealousy 
of  their  national  polity.  Thus,  lliou|{h  II  eitrivaii  was  permitted  to  visit 
the  capital,  it  was  to  halt  upon  the  I'roiitlcrnuiilll  the  arrival  of  the  proper 
officer  to  conduct  it  ihrouiih  the  emperor'n  pnople. 

The  next  important  event  of  thin  l't'i||ii  witu  the  expedition  sent  by  the 
emperor  in  17G7  against  the  Uurmei<e.     This  expedition  seems  lo  have 
originated  wholly  in  the  most  wiiiiioii  limt  of  war  on  the  nart  of  the  Chi- 
nese, who,  in   the  sequel,  were  very  (Iciervidly  punished.     An  army  of 
above  1UO,000  men  marched  iiilo  liiirmitll ;  but  no  regular  army  appeared 
to  oppose  its  progress.     As  it  |)eiielr,(teil  farther,  however,  every  foot  ol 
country,  and  especially  where  swamp  or  Jimule  rendered  the  route  natu- 
rally more  difficult,  had  lo  he  traversed  Willi  active  and  daring  hordes  of 
guerillas  hovering  upon  its  rear  mid  lliuikN,  cultiiiu  ofT  stragi^lers,  pour- 
ing down  suddenly  upon  weak  dciiiehineiilH  or  divisioiiN — such  as  the 
very  nature  of  the  country  made  iiieviliiblH  ;  and.  in  Nhort,  acting  with  such 
eiriciciit  destructiveness,  that  the  (-'liiiieNii  \mi  Upwards  of  50,(1(10  men 
withuul  coming  to  a  general  engagemeiil  I     liiercdible  as  it  would  iseem 
in  Kurnpean  warfare,  of  the  imnieiiNe  army  of  1(10,(100  men,  only  -.',000 
returned  to  China — the  rest  were  nil  killed  or  taken  prisoners  ;  and  all  in 
the  latter  category  were  naturalized  and  NCllled  in  Uurmah.     Kven  this 
horrible  loss  of  life  did  not  prevent  the  einpcroi'  frinii  nersisting  in  his  un- 
just scheme.     He  sent  a  siill  greater  force  iiiider  his  favourite  general 
^■qaei,  who  was  as  fond  of  war  and  iih  fei'orioii'i  an  himself.    Choosing 
whai  be  thought  a  less  diftieult  line  of  march,  Aiiiiei  had  scarcely  entered 
the  Burmese  territory  when  he  found  that  if  hi'  had  fewer  human  enemies 
to  contend  against  than  his  predeeeioior,  he  Imd  a  still  more  deadly  and 
irrcsi.stible  enemy,  the  jungle  fever.     Me  mwv  bin  men  ncrisli  around  him 
by  thousands,  and  he  was  glad  to  liasteil  fi'oni  the  deadly  place  with  eveu 
a  diminished   army,  rather  than   remain  lo  itce   it    wholly  annihilated. 
Vnd  the  result  of  all  this  loss  wan,  that  Clilliii  wmi  obliged  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  which  confined   her  dominion   within  her  niiliiral  frontier,  thereby 
giving  to  Burmali  rich  gold  and  silver  iiiIiicn  which  otherwise  would  have 
rem  ii'icd  unilisputed  in  the  |)osseMMion  of  Clllim. 
li.M-Lung  was  engaged  in  several   minor   warfares  originating  in  en- 
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deavours  ol  the  more  distant  northern  and  western  tribes  to  throw  off 
their  yoiie.  The  Mahometan  Tartars,  a  brave  and  bigoted  race,  made  an 
inroad  into  the  province  of  Shen-si ;  A-quei,  wlio  was  sent  against  them, 
called  upon  them  to  surrender  the  city  in  which  they  had  entrenched 
themselves,  and,  on  being  refused,  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  every  human 
being  he  found  within  the  walls  to  the  sword,  save  a  few  of  the  chiefs 
whom  lie  sent  to  court.  The  emperor,  whose  blood-thirsty  nature  was 
such  that  hewas  accustomed  to  have  criminals  tortured  in  his  presence, 
ordered  these  unhappy  chiefs  to  be  tortured  before  his  assembled  court, 
and  then  cut  to  peices  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  !  Not  content  with  ilijs 
sanguinary  act,  the  monster  gave  orders  to  A-quei  to  march  upon  the 
Mahometan  Tartars,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  who  were  above  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Many,  very  many,  rebellions  took  place  during  this  reign j 
among  them  was  that  of  the  people  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  niKii- 
darins  who  acted  as  viceroys  in  this  island  were  guilty  of  the  most 
shameful  exactions  and  cruelties.  On  one  occasion  they  put  to  death  a 
mandarin  who  had  ill-treated  them.  The  viceroy  of  Fuh-keen,  biing 
commissioned  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  mandarin,  sailed  to  the  island 
and  sacrificed  victims  to  his  manes,  without  regard  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  those  he  immolated.  The  Formosans  soon  became  so  enriiged 
that  tiiey  rose  en  masse,  butchered  every  Chinese  and  Tartar  in  (he  islmd, 
and  were  only  at  length  induced  to  return  to  their  yoke — after  having 
bravely  beaten  oflT  the  imperial  fleet — on  being  indemnified  for  their  losses, 
and  assured  against  a  recurrence  of  the  tyranny  of  which  they  complain- 
ed. As  though  fairly  wearied  out  with  the  strife  of  sixty  years  of  perpet- 
ual warfares.  Keen-lung  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  Kea- 
king.  Though  he  never  personally  commanded  his  armies,  he  caused 
more  bloodshed  than  probably  any  modern  commander,  with  the  exccp. 
lion  of  Napoleon. 

Kea-king's  first  use  of  his  power  was  to  renew  those  persecutions  of 
the  catholics,  which,  in  the  last  reign,  had  seemed  to  be  falling  into 
disuetude.  Torture  and  death  were  the  fate  of  many;  still  more  were 
sentenced  to  wear  the  cangou  or  wooden  collar  during  their  lives,  or  were 
banished  to  Tartary,  which  last  was  a  singularly  impolitic  punishment,  as 
the  Tartars  needed  no  discontented  men  to  incite  them  to  revolt-  A  rebel- 
lion of  a  very  threatening  nature,  inasmuch  as  some  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  other  principal  persons  were  concerned  in  it,  was 
planned  in  1803.  By  some  fortunate  accident,  or,  still  more  probably 
through  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  confederates,  the  plot  was  discover- 
ed ere  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  Many  of  the  principal  conspirators  were 
put  to  death,  and  others  only  escaped  to  suflTer  the  confiscation  of  tlieir 
property,  which  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  almost  empty  treasury 
of  the  emperor.  In  1793  Lord  Macartney  was  sent  by  George  III.  as  wn- 
bassdor  to  China,  to  endeavour  to  establish  trade  with  that  country  upon 
a  better  and  surer  footing,  and  more  especially  to  obtaiti  for  the  Hritish 
factory  a  cessation  of  the  insolence  and  extortion  of  the  viceroy  of  (Canton. 
The  embassy  was  productive  of  but  little  good  effect.  The  insolent  and 
extortionate  viceroy  was  recalled,  it  is  true,  but  his  predecessor  was  not 
long  in  office  ere  lie  went  far  beyond  him  in  both  of  those  bad  qualities. 
The  ambassador  was  blamed  at  home  for  having  been  too  high  and  un- 
bending in  his  demeanour;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  time  had  not  come 
for  a  proper  understanding  to  exist  between  the  Chinese  and  any  Euro- 
pean nation. 

When  in  1808  it  was  feared  that  Bonaparte  would  aim  at  the  eastern 
trade  of  Great  Bri  ain,  Admiral  Drury  was  ordered  to  .Macao  ;  but  afiPi 
much  wordy  disputation  between  the  Chinese  authorities  there  and  the 
admiral,  tiie  latter  retired  after  a  slight  collision.  The  Chinese  pretend- 
ed to  have  gained  a  great  victory,  a  magniloquent  account  of  the  surn 
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w;\s  sniit  to  Pekin,  and  a  pugoda  actually  erected  to  coiiiiiioincriitf!  ii. 
Ill  !81G  another  ambassador,  Lord  Amherst,  was  sent  to  China,  but  his 
mission  was  to  the  full  as  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  Lord  Macartney.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  opium  speculation  began  to  grow  to  some- 
thing; lilve  a  noticeable  extent — but  on  ihal  head  we  shall  have  to  speak  at 
length  in  ihe  next  chapter.  After  twenty  five  years'  reign,  marked  far 
more  by  despotic  temper  than  by  the  talent  necessary  to  render  it  effect- 
ivf,  Kea-kiiig  died,  in  the  year  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
monarch. 


CHAPTKU  V. 

Thk  reigning  emperor  of  China,  Taocu-kwang,  is  the  second  son  of  the 
preceding  inonarcli,  and  owes  his  rise  to  tiie  throne,  in  preference  to  his 
elder  bnnher,  to  tiie  great  resolution  and  attachment  to  his  father  dis- 
played by  him  on  an  occasion  of  a  revolt.  The  parlies  concerned  in  it 
hrtd  proceeded  to  such  an  extent,  tliat  some  of  them  actually  forced  their 
way  into  the  palace  with  the  avowed  intention  of  putting  Kea-king  to 
death.  Taoeu-kwang,  with  a  mere  handful  of  the  imperial  guards,  repul- 
ged  the  conspirators,  two  of  whom  he  shot  witli  his  own  hand.  Since 
his  advancement  to  the  throne,  however,  he  has  by  no  means  displayed 
the  vigour  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  He  has  for  the  most  part 
coniinitted  the  management  of  affairs  to  liis  ministers  and  favourites,  and 
given  himself  up  to  efleminate  pleasure  in  the  seclusion  of  his  palace. 

The  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  eastern  Turkestan  and  the  Formosan 
islanders  have  revolted,  but  have  hitherto  been  subdued.  Their  discon- 
tents, however,  will  probably  at  no  distant  time  have  great  effect  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  empire.  The  Chinese,  to  a  man,  are  said  to  detest  the 
Tartar  race ;  and  though  the  vast  population  of  the  empire  would  at  first 
sight  appear  to  render  its  subjugation  now  by  any  people  an  event  of  great 
improbability,  the  clashing  opinions  and  interests  of  the  constituent  por- 
tions of  the  population  may,  at  some  future  time,  possibly  render  the 
vastness  of  the  empire  a  principal  cause  of  an  entire  alteration  in  both  its 
political  and  religious  condition.  A  strong  proof  that  strength  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  consequence  of  the  numerical  superiority  of  China,  was  fur- 
nished a  few  years  since.  A  serious  revolt  occurred  in  the  province  of 
Canton,  where,  from  its  facility  of  communication  with  "the  outside 
barbarians,"  revolt  was  especially  to  be  feared,  and  to  be  put  down,  when- 
soever occurring,  with  the  sternest  promptitude.  But  though  the  Celestial 
Empire  boasts  its  standing  army  of  a  million  of  fighting  men,  the  general 
Le,  who  was  ordered  to  quell  this  revolt,  could  barely  muster  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  ill-armed  and  ill-disciplined  troops,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  Chinese  panacea  of  paying  a  pecuniary  bribe  to  the  rebels. 

The  trade  of  England  as  well  as  of  all  other  nations,  with  China,  has 
ever  been  subject  to  such  restrictions,  and  been  liable  to  so  many  inler- 
ruptioiis,  from  the  caprice  of  the  Chinese  and  from  the  insolence  with 
which  these  caprices  have  been  acted  upon,  that  it  has  of  necessity 
from  time  to  time  very  much  partaken  of  the  character  of  smuggling — 
even  as  regards  articles  to  which  no  moral  exception  could  by  possibility 
betaken.  During  the  memrrable  "opium"  dispute,  this  fact  seems  to 
have  been  much  neglected  by  many  of  the  leading  political  writers  of 
England.  They  have  looked  at  the  question  rather  as  a  moral  than  a 
Dolitical  one,  and  have  blamed  political  resistance  to  national  insult,  be- 
CHUse  that  resistance  happened  to  be  made  upon  a  point  in  which  a  moral 
question  was  artfully  mixed  up  with  it  by  the  Chinese. 

No  sane  man  will  pretend  to  vindicate  the  trading  in  opium  otherwise 
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tlirtn  as  ii  very  important  article  of  materia  mediea;  no  one  will  say  that 
it  is  otherwise  than  highly  desirable  ihut  the  use  of  this  "insane"  drug  a* 
ii  iiieans  of  iiitoxicMtiou  should  be  prohibited.  But,  we  repeat,  though 
collision  with  the  Chinese  has  chanced  to  arise  upon  the  question  of  the 
importation  of  opium,  the  moral  consideration  as  to  the  sale  and  use  of 
that  drujr  are  really  quite  beside  the  question :  had  the  article  of  trade 
been  Yorkshire  cloth  or  Birmingham  hardware,  the  same  collision  might 
have  taken  place. 

Opium  was  imported  into  China  as  early  as  the  17th  century,  and  it 
was  not  uniil  the  close  of  the  18th  century  that  Kea-king  prohibited  it. 
We  applaud  him  for  doing  this.  It  was  high  time  to  put  some  cheek  on 
the  use  of  it;  for  though  it  was  professedly  imported  only  as  a  medici- 
nal drug,  it  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  lOUO  chests  per  annum  as  early 
as  17G7,  and  the  importation  had  been  perpetually  increased  in  aniount 
up  to  1796.  Up  to  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  the  traffic  was  strictly 
legal ;  it  paid  a  duty  of  five  mace  pi^r  catiy,  and  was  for  the  most  part 
delivered  to  and  bonded  by  the  government. 

It  is  clear  that  from  1706  the  trade  in  this  drug  was  mere  smuggling; 
equally  clear,  that  whether  John  Toinkins  or  "The  Company"  was  the 
trader,  that  trader  was  a  smuggler.  We  will  go  farther.  When  the  East 
India  Company,  having  the  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade,  compelled  the 
ryots  of  Pekiu  to  grow  opium  instead  of  rice,  and  compelled  the  ryots  of 
divers  other  pans  of  the  Anglo-Indian  territory  to  do  the  same,  the  act 
was  one  which  the  English  press  ought  loudly  to  have  denoui!(;ed,  and 
which  the  Englisli  senate  ought  to  have  put  a  stop  to,  on  pain  of  the  loss 
of  the  Company's  charter.  All  this  is  clear  as  noonday ;  but  there  is 
another  consideration.  The  govcrnmeni  <  f  China  is  essentially  paternal: 
from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest  office  ul'  his  state  link  connects  link,  as 
from  the  father  of  a  family  to  his  yojngest  child  or  his  nearest  servant. 
The  trade  in  opium  was  forbidden  iVoin  liuu!  to  time  by  edicts  :  true;  but 
the  very  officers  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  these 
edicts  were  themselves  the  virtual  importers  of  opium  !  Had  the  Ohiiiesi; 
authorities  of  Canton  and  along  the  coast  not  connived  at  the  trade  for 
enormous  bribes,  or,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  been  theinselvi's 
actual  traders  in  the  article,  the  trade  would  have  been  at  an  end  years 
ago,  and  when  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  British  capilal 
was  involved  in  it. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  public  prohibition  of  a  drug  of  which  the  con- 
sumption was  hourly  increasing,  and  the  aid  given  to  its  importation  by 
the  very  persons  appointed  to  carry  that  prohibition  into  eflTect,  are  merely 
"part  and  parcel"  of  the  settled  Chinese  policy  of  fleecing  barbarians  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  always  having  a  con- 
venient pretext  for  such  a  stoppage  in  trade  as  circumstances  ir  h;  n«k( 
convenient  in  the  way  of  temporarilv  iviaking  the  fleece  longer  mui  um.: 
It  would  be  an  instructive  lesson  for  politicians  to  con — the  d-OcfPii: •  i' 
profit  to  China,  between  the  one  hundred  chests  imported  •  "•  r  ■'  , 
fixed  duty  of  five  mace  the  catty,  and  that  upon  the  forty  thou.i>ii  :  ■  i.i^sts 
smuggled  in  1840 — at  whatever  profit  the  unscrupulous  authorities  could 
ex'ort! 

It  was  "not  until  1839  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  real  determination 
to  |ii '  (iovvii  the  trade  was  exhibited  by  the  Chinese;  for  the  occasional 
stop;  ii;'i'-  '>f  ir;u!e  and  blustering  manifestos,  as  already  said,  we  look  at 
3S  ni'-  i.^eassres  for  flecking.  Lin  appeared  at  Canton,  in  that  year,  a 
"hif'.i  conip.i?  iier" — a'  officer  possessing  almost  dictatorial  powers. 
uw'j  u'le  '.'  iio  had  not  bee  i  more  than  thrice  previously  appointed  during 
the  prcsuii;  dynasty.  Ii  an  edict  he  said,  "I,  the  commissioner,  am 
Bvrn  to  ?(move  utterly  this  root  of  misery;  nor  will  I  let  the  foreiifii 
vessels  have  any  ofTsho'ot  left  for  the  evil  to  bud  forth  again."    The  lirit- 
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is'i  commissioner  and  between  two  hhJ  three  luindrcd  British  siiljecis 
'  ere  tlieii  tlirowu  into  a  state  of  elose  confinement ;  the  guards  pUieed 
over  them  hesiped  every  insult  upon  them,  and  threatened  them  with  being 
.Jciirived  of  provisions  and  water.  Captain  Elliot,  the  British  superin- 
teiulant,  under  such  circii  instances,  saw  no  means  of  evading  the  demands 
of  tiie  Chinese;  anri  iiinvu.ds  of  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium,  valued 
ai  ivventy  milli':'!-"  vi  dollars,  were  delivered  to  commissioner  Lin  for  ile- 
struetion. 

Ill  1B4('  V.  ;'.!•  wa  (leclareii  by  England  against  the  Chinese.  The  lead- 
ing events,  h')we"ci,  whieh  followed,  being  related  in  the  history  of  that 
CDiiiiti.v,  it  wiuk'  ■"'  superfluous  to  repeal  them  here.  We  will  merely 
adu  wli  -T  has  transpired  since  that  was  written.  All  differences  being 
fin;  liv  ;i.liusted,  and  his  celestial  majesty  being  on  terms  of  the  strides) 
.i;i;'y  Mlh  her  Britannic  majesty,  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the 
two  lountries  war  announced  on  the  27th  of  July,  1843.  From  that  day 
llie  Hong  merchants'  monopoly  and  Consoo  char<;es  were  to  cease;  and 
the  eonditions  upon  which  trade  was  in  future  to  be  carried  on,  appeared 
in  a  notice  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  British  plenipotentiary  in 
China;  who  published  an  export  and  import  tarifiT,  and  also  a  proclamation 
ill  which  he  trusts  that  the  commercial  treaty  will  be  found,  in  practiiie, 
niiilually  advantageous,  beneficial  and  just,  as  regards  the  interests,  hon- 
uiii'  ;ind  the  future  auginented  prosperity  of  the  governments  of  the  two 
niii;lity  contracting  empires  and  their  subjects;  and  he  "most  solemnly 
and  i;rgently  calls  upon  all  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  not  only  to 
striiMly  conform  and  act  up  to  the  said  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
but  lu  spurn,  decry,  and  make  known  to  the  world  any  base,  unprincipled 
anil  traitorous  overtures  that  may  be  made  to  them,  towards  entering  into 
any  eollusion  or  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  evading,  or  acting  in  coatra- 
vontiiin  of,  the  said  provisions  of  the  commcrei;d  treaty." 

In  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  imperial  commission,  after  referring 
lo  the  larilf,  &c.,  it  says,  "  Henceforth,  th'ii,  the  weapons  of  war  shall 
I'ver  be  lai<l  aside,  and  joy  and  pntfit  sh;dl  be  the  perpetual  lot  of  all ; 
neither  slight  nor  few  will  be  the  advantajres  reaped  by  the  merchants 
ahke  of  China  and  of  foreign  countries.  From  this  time  forward  all  must 
fri'fi  themselves  from  prejudice  and  suspicions,  pursuing  eac^h  his  proper 
avocation,  and  careful  always  to  retain  no  ininii(-al  feelings  from  the  re- 
(Millection  of  the  hostilities  that  have  before  taken  place ;  for  su(di  feelings 
ami  recollections  can  have  no  other  eflect  than  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a 
guild  understanding  between  the  two  people."  It  also  contains  a  perfect 
amnesty,  and  the  remission  of  pniiishm'-ni  for  all  who  have  served  the 
Eii<;lisli  soldiers  with  supplies,  <5:c.,  in  lys  past,  and  concludes  by  sinting 
that,  "From  heinteforward  aunty  and  good  will  shall  ever  continue,  and 
those  from  afar,  and  those  who  are  near,  shall  perpetually  rejoice  together." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN. 

Japan  is  a  general  name  pivcn.  by  Knrotn'inf:,  to  a  great  number  of 
islands,  lying  between  the  eastern  roast  id'  Asia  and  the  western  coast  of 
America,  and  which  together  I'onipose  a  large  empire,  exteiidin!.' from  the 
30th  to  the  4l8t  degree"of  latitude,  and  from  the  KiOth  to  the  I47th  dei^'rec 
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of  iMst  Idiigitiidt.  Tlio  iiiliubitiiiils  (;ull  this  empire  Nip/wn,  wliich  jg  tiic 
liaiiic  III'  liiu  iiirgcsl  islaiifi  beloiiijiiig  to  it.  It  was  discovereii  by  the  Por- 
tugiit'se  about  the  year  1153.  'I'lie  ri^ligioa  of  liie  Japjuese  is  pa«aiiisiii, 
divided  into  several  sects,  who  live  together  in  harmony.  Kvery  sefi  has 
its  own  temples  and  priests.  The  spiritual  emperor,  or  dain-sama,  is  Ui(.' 
chief  of  their  religion.  They  acknowledge  and  honour  a  Supreme  ileiiij;, 
and  the  temples  are  open  to  every  individual,  whatever  his  creed  or  coun- 
try. Christianity  liad  once  made  a  considerable  progress  in  Japan,  uiidrr 
the  auspices  of  the  F'ortuguese  and  Spanish  Jesuits,  among  whom  was  tin; 
famous  St.  Frances  Xavier;  but  it  ended  tragically,  owing  to  an  ill-cuii- 
ducted  conspiracy  of  the  fathers  against  the  slate.  This  proceeding  pro- 
dured  a  persecution  of  forty  years'  duration,  and  terminated  by  a  inum 
horrible  massacre,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  history.  After  tliiv,  not 
only  the  Portuguese,  but  Christians  of  every  nation,  were  totally  expelled 
the  country,  and  the  most  clFectual  means  taken  for  preventing  their 
return. 

In  Kill,  the  Dutch  had  the  liberty  of  a  free  commerce  granted  them  by 
the  imperial  letitTs  patent,  and  established  a  factory  at  Firando.  Tln-y 
were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  and  Portugal  was  at  that  time  under  tlie 
Spanish  government.  The  former,  by  taking  an  homeward-bound  Portu- 
guese ship,  found  a  traiiorous  letter  to  the  kmg  by  a  captain  Morn,  ehief 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  inimedialely  forwarded  this  let- 
ter to  their  protector,  the  prince  of  Firando.  This  letter  laid  open  tlie 
whole  plot  which  the  Ja|)Hnese  (Christians,  in  conjunction  with  llie  Por- 
tuguese, bad  laid  agamst  the  emperor's  life  and  throne;.  In  coiisequeiico 
of  this  discovery,  in  the  year  IH.T,  an  imperial  order  w;is  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nagasaki,  to  aihuit  no  more  Portuguese  into  the  empire. 

Notwitli>t,'<ndingtliisproelamati(Mi,  the  Porlugucse  found  means  to  carry 
on  their  trade  two  years  longei,  hoping  to  obtain  leave  to  stay  in  the  island 
of  Desima,  and  there  continue  to  trade ;  but  tln^y  found  themselves  dis- 
appointed ;  for  the  emperor,  (m  the  assurance  given  him  by  (lie  Dulc:li 
Kasi  India  Company,  that  they  would  su|)ply  him  in  future  with  all  die 
article."!  luiretofori;  supplied  by  the  Portuguese,  declared  them,  and  the 
Caslilians,  eneinies  of  the  em|)ire;  and  they  were  totally  exjielled  the 
country  in  Kilo.  Their  extirjiation,  and  with  them  the  ('lirislian  reli;>iuii, 
was  so  (lomplele,  that  not  a  vestage  can  now  be  discerned  of  its  liaviiig 
ever  existt'd  there. 

The  government  of  the  Japan  empire  is  nn  hereditary,  ;>l)S()lnte  mon- 
archy. The  imperial  dignity  bad  been  enjoyed,  for  a  eoiisiileralde  tinif 
before  llii!  year  l.'VOO,  by  a  regular  succession  of  prmees,  under  tlie  iiileof 
dainis.  Sonn  afier  that  epoch,  a  civil  war  brokiMuil,  which  lasted  iii.iny 
years.  During  the  destruction  it  oecasiontMl,  a  eoiiimon  sidilnr,  iiened 
Tayekoy,  fouml  ineaiiH  to  raise  liimself  tii  the  imperial  dignily,  aiiil  :lii> 
dairo  WHS  obliged  to  submit  to  terms.  This  revnliition  took  phici'  in  l.'dT. 
Tayekoy  reigned  several  years,  during  whi'h  he  m-ide  exeelh'iil  l,i\vs, 
winch  slill  subsist.  At  bis  death  he  left  the  crowp  to  his  son,  TiiyrkiS- 
sama,  then  a  minor ;  but  the  treaeheroiiH  pniu'(!  under  whose  guariliuns'iiii 
lie  was  left,  deprivt^l  him  of  his  lift;  befire  he  beeiiMe  of  age.  Hv  ll>i'< 
murder  the  crown  passed  to  the  family  of  Jejassvina,  in  wln>'li  it  hIiII 
continues. 

The  Japanese  mu-it  be  placed  rather  among  the  pidinlieil  nations  tK:iti 
otherw  ISC.  Tliei"-  moth?  of  liovernment,  their  skill  in  a'^rjciiUine,  ni  m  in- 
ufaclurcs,  arts,  and  sciemes — their  politeness,  go.Mliintcre,  |.rii  li  i:ii'. 
frankness,  and  couriigit — entitle  lliein  lo  tins  distineliim.  'J'liey  seem  I'l 
possesi  !iothing  of  the  vanity  of  AMaties  ami  Afric.nis;  leii  vr"  carcl'iil 
only  to  provide  theniHelves,  from  the  |iro(luetioiis  of  iheir  cixn  cinmiry 
with  those  necessaries  and  comforts  ol  life,  so  desiiiilde  to  enli^di!'  iiid 
liumtii  beings.     The  languagi!  of  Uh\  Ja|).inese  has  some,  ni^'iiuy  in  tin 
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I'hiiipse;  though  it  appears,  from  its  various  dialects,  to  havnbeen  a  kind 
of  coinpouiid  of  that  and  other  languages,  derived  from  the  various  nations 
that  first  peopled  these  islands.  Their  manner  of  writing,  and  their  ar- 
chitecture, are  similar  to  those  of  China. 

The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  very  extensive,  and  their  industry  will 
bear  comparison  with  tliat  of  the  fljndoos,  or  even  Chinese.  Foreign 
commerce,  howevc,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  Portuguese  treachery  before  mentioned,  and  the 
attempts  of  the  Jesuit  misionaries  to  Christianize  the  people.  The  num- 
ber of  Dutch  vessels  allowed  to  come  each  year,  and  the  quantity  of  each 
descrip(ion  of  wares  to  be  sold,  are  strictly  defined.  The  ships,  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival,  are  strictly  seanrhcd,  and  the  crews  are  kept,  during 
their  stay  in  port,  completely  secluded  from  the  natives;  while  all  the 
business  transactions  are  conducted  by  the  Japanese,  who  also  unload  and 
re-load  the  vessels.  Nay,  so  rigid  are  they  in  preventing  their  subjects 
from  having  intercouse  with  other  nations,  that  it  is  a  capital  oflTence  for 
the  natives  of  Japan  to  travel  into  other  countries ;  and  their  seamen 
even,  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign  shores,  are,  on  their  return,  sub- 
jected to  vigorous  examination,  and  sometimes  tedious  imprisonment,  to 
purify  them  from  the  supposed  pollution  contracted  abroad. 

Tile  cautious  and  ceremonious  way  in  which  the  Japanese  transact  their 
business  with  the  Dutch  merchants  is  thus  described  : — About  the  time 
when  the  Dutch  ships  are  expected,  several  outposts  are  stationed  on  the 
hiirhest  hills  by  the  government ;  and  they  are  provided  with  telescopes, 
and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  notice  is  given  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki. 
.\s  soon  as  they  anchor  in  the  harbour,  officers  go  on  board  with  interpre- 
ters, to  whom  is  delivered  a  chest,  in  which  all  the  sailors'  books,  the 
muster-roll  of  the  whole  crew,  six  small  barrels  of  powder,  six  barrels  of 
halls,  six  muskets,  six  bayonets,  six  pistols,  and  six  swords,  are  deposited. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  whole  remaining  ammunitiim,  after  the  imperial 
larrisDU  has  been  saluted.  These  tUinss  arc  conveyed  on  shore,  and 
housed;  hut  returned  again  on  the  day  tlic  ship  quits  the  harbour. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  is  the  time  observed  Hir  holidays,  or  days  of 
leisure  and  enjoyment;  and  at  this  time  the  ccreiuouy  of  trampling  on 
imiiees,  representing  the  cross,  and  the  virgin  and  child,  ia  performed. 
The  images  are  of  copper,  about  a  foot  long.  Tliiscerenu)ny  is  intended 
in  impress  every  individual  vvitli  hatred  of  the  ("hristiaii  doctrine,  .niidthe 
i'drtustnese,  who  attempted  to  introduce  it ;  and  also  (o  discover  w  licther 
:tny  reiiniant  of  it  ia  left  among  the  Japanese.  It  is  iicrformed  in  the 
[iluces  where  the  Chrislians  cliieHy  resided.  In  Nagasaki  it  hi'^ts  four 
d;iys;  then  the  imag(s  are  carried  to  eircuinjaceiit  places,  and  afterward 
lire  I. ml  aside  till  the  next  year.  Kvt  ry  person,  except  the  Jap  iiiese  go- 
veniiir  and  his  attendants,  even  the  smallest  child,  must  be  present. 

Till'  poiuilaiion  of  .Japan  is  suppnscd  to  c^xceed  fifty  millions.  Tho 
iruiy  in  time  of  ]ieace  consists  of  one  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 
twciiiy  tliiitisand  cavalry  the  force  during  the  war  being  incriMseil  by 
li'Vii's  from  the  dllTerent  provinces  to  four  hundred  ihousand  iiifaiitr\-,  and 
foriv  tlioiisaiid  cavalry.  The  arms  used  hy  the  former  are  the  iniisket, 
|iik(,  how,  satire,  and  dagger;  those  of  the  mounted  troops,  being  the  lance, 
sulire,  and  pistol      Their  artillery  is  very  incoiisideriihlc. 
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THE  EAST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 


CEYLON. 

Cetlon  is  a  large  islimd  of  the  Kast  Indies,  separated  from  the  conti- 
aeni  hy  llie  Gulf  of  Mdiiaar  and  Palk's  Sir.iits,  iiuar  the  soiilhern  extrem- 
ity of  Hindustan-  It  is  two  hundred  and  (ifiy  miles  in  length  from  ni)rth 
to  south,  and  averages  about  one  hundred  in  breadth.  The  conquest  of 
this  island  was  the  first  attempt  of  Albuquerque,  the  celebrated  P.irtu- 
gnese  admiral.  He  found  it  well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  dilTereiit 
nations  ;  the  Uedas  in  liie  north,  and  the  Cinglasses,  or  Sinhalese,  inilie 
souih.  The  former  were  very  barbarous;  but  the  latter  in  some  state  of 
civilizatiim.  These,  however,  derived  great  advantage  from  the  mines 
of  precious  stones,  and  also  from  their  pearl  fishery,  the  greatest  in  tlir 
East. 

It  is  said  that  the  proper  name  of  the  island  is  Siiighala,  and  that  pKrt 
of  the  population  called  Singalese  liiive  a  trailition  that  their  ancestors 
came  thither  from  the  eastward  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred  yiMrs 
ago;  but  many  authors  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  Singhs  or  R.iJ- 
pools,  who  arrived  fivi;  hundred  years  b-  c.  From  the  ruins  of  iitics, 
tanks,  aqueducts,  canals,  bridges,  temples,  &c.,  at  Trincomalee  and  other 
pliui.s,  t'eylon  hasevidenily  been  ai  some  remote  period  a  rich,  populous, 
and  comparaiividy  civilized  country-  The  Portuguese  not  only  coiiqiierecl, 
but  tyrannized  over  them  to  such  a  di'gree,  that  tliey  assisted  the  Dii'ili 
ill  eX|.elli!ig  them  from  the  island  in  Ki'iH,  after  a  bloody  and  obslinali.'  w,ir, 
bv  wliicii  all  the  I'oriuguese  settlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Uiiidi 
rLi-it  India  Cumpaiiy- 

The  wars  with  the  king  of  nandy,  the  iiio-,i  noteiit.  if  not  the;  soh^  sov- 
ereign of  the  island,  were  very  detrimental  to  Holland-  In  a  siinguiii.iry 
war,  winch  ended  iii  17(i(i,  the  Ceyioiiese  monarch  was  driven  from  liiS 
oi^iital,  and  the  Dutch  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty.  Their  soverei^riity 
Wii.-*  ai  kiiowledged  all  over  those  parts  of  the  country  they  |)0S8e8se(l  lii. 
fore  the  w;ir,  mid  that  part  of  the  coasts  held  by  tlu;  natives  was  eeilt'ij 
to  tlieiii.  They  were  allowed  to  gather  ciiinainon  in  all  \\w  pl:iitis,  :iii<l 
the  court  stipulatol  to  sijl  them  \.\w  best  sort,  which  is  prodiu'eil  in  tin! 
iiiouiitains,  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  goverimieiit  also  etigHijtl  to 
have  nil  connection  nilli  :ii  \  foreign  power,  and  even  to  deliver  ii|i  my 
Mui'iqieiins  who  inigiit  It  ip|>'  o  to  come  into  the  island.  In  return  lor  mi 
iiiaoy  concessions  the  kiog  was  to  receive  annually  the  value  of  tlie  [irn' 
(luce  of  the  ceded  cii,i>ti;  ;it|(l  from  thetici'  his  sulijects  were  to  lie  fiir- 
idshe.l,  gratis,  witli  as  iiiiich  salt  as  tliey  had  occasion  for.  Matters  viic 
ill  this  situation  when  the  Koglish  :ttt:ieked  the  Dutch  in  17'J4,  ami  >'Mi- 
quit'  1  rrincomaiee,  and  .'ill  their  settlements  in  the  island  ;  audit  afier- 
w.iid  became  a  [art  of  the  (irlce  of  the  peace   of  Amiens  in  favour  of 

Kligl.illd- 

Th'  I'higlisli  litid  iiip>ooiier  t.ikeii  possession,  than  they  iiiih;ippily  "ire 
involved  111  a  war  with  llo'  king  of  (^llllly,  owing  to  some  niisuiiderstaiiilii>i( 
ri  l.itive  to  nerluin  articles  of  eommiTee  ;  .ind  the  live«  oriiiiiiiy  brave  iiicll 
were  Micrificed  to  it  ;  rather,  however,  by  the  ireiicherv  and  bail  f:nili  "' 
till'  Ccylonese  king  iiid  his  minister,  tliiin  by  fair  iitid  h  iiiourahlc  wiirrarc 
The  pupulutioii  of  Ceylon,  indepeiidenlly  of  the   col.  .iisi>  •^llc>  liMve  u 
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tanoiis  timrs  possessed  themselves  of  the  coasts,  consist  of — 1st,  the  na- 
tive Singalese  or  Ceylonese,  one  brunch  occupying  the  Candyan  territo- 
ries, and  the  other  the  coasts;  '.ind,  the  Veddahs,  or  aborigines,  who,  in 
an  ainmsi  .ravage  slate,  inhabited  the  mountainous  regions  and  unexplored 
fastnesses.  ."Jrd,  the  Moors,  who  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island  ;  and 
4tli,  the  Malabar  and  other  Hindoos,  who  dwell  chiefly  on  the  norlhcrti 
and  eastern  coasts.  Of  all  these  races  the  Oandyan  Ceylonese  differ 
least  from  Europeans  in  form,  feature,  and  physical  power.  The  Siiiira- 
lese  are  more  timid  and  effeminate;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  although 
some  assume  a  haughty  and  independent  bearing,  yet  indolence,  deceit, 
and  revenge  are  the  generally  prevailing  qualitins  of  these  isl.mders. 
There  are  also  some  Caffres  and  Javanese,  a  few  (Miinese  and  Pardee  ira- 
ders,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Knglish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese; 
besides  a  hybrid  population  from  the  inlermixiure  of  all  these  and  the 
native  races. 

The  upper  classes  among  the  Singalese  profess  Christianity,  and  many 
are  converts  to  Mohammedanism  ;  hut  the  general  religion  is  nuddhism. 
The  government  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  British  govi'rnor,  assisted  by 
a  council  of  Kuropean  civil  servants  ;  but  all  laws,  before  being  a'ted 
upon,  are  piiblished  in  the  official  gazette,  for  their  general  diffusion  and 
translation  into  the  native  languages. 


SUMATRA. 

Si'MATRA  is  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  Oce.in,  being,  next  to  nnnieo, 
tlie  largest  in  the  eastern  seas.  It  is  about  one  thousand  miles  in  leii:;!li, 
from  north-west  to  smith  cast;  but  in  general,  not  more  than  one  luindnd 
■M\'\  (idy  in  breadth.  'I'his  is  the  first  of  the  islands  which  form  the  great 
Kiisl  India  Archipelago;  and  it  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  beyond 
tile  (laiiges  by  the  straits  of  Malacca;  which  is  the  usn.il  |  ssage  froin 
the  hay  of  Hengal  and  the  rorom.initid  loast  to  Itorneo  or  China,  and, 
coiiseqiienlly  to  the  (Julf  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  <"ochin  China  and  the  Gulf 
of  Toiiqiiin. 

Gold  dust  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic,  ami  is  brought  by  tner- 
cliaiits  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is  bartered  for  iron 
tools,  and  various  kinds  of  Kast  Indian  and  Kiir'>|>eaii  manufaetiires  of  silk, 
CdtloM,  broad-cloths,  &c.  Uiil  the  most  valii.ilile  and  im|iiMl;nit  (irodiie- 
liiiii  of  the  island  is  pepper,  Ihi^  average  produce  nt'  wIik  li  at  l!iis  time  is 
supposed  to  amoniit  ti  thirty  millions  of  poinuls  a  yiar.  Tniiiene,  eas- 
siii,  uiiiger.  culTi'e,  and  many  kinds  of  scented  woods  are  also  |irodiieed 
licre.  After  the  capture  of  the  Midliecas  by  the  Drilish,  in  I7!t(i,  the  nut- 
meg and  clove  were  iiitrodnceil  at  U olen,  luil  though  large  i|ii.iiitiiie9 

Were  raised,  the  qualiiy  was  inferior  to  similar  products  obtained  rroiii 
Ainiioyna  and  the  Handa  isles  The  Suinatraii  eaniphor  is  in  high  esti- 
mation. Cocoa-nut,  betel,  b.imboo,  sugar-cane,  various  palms,  and  an 
ahiiMilance  of  tropical  frui's,  are  indigenous. 

At  Unieiiiilen.  on  the  west  side  of  Snm:ilra.  is  the  Knglisli  fai'lory, ''c- 
loiiiiiiiir  to  the  Kast  Inilia  Company.  'I'lie  factory  was  once  entirely  de* 
•Pried,  tliroiijih  the  frecpienl  qii  irreN  .iiid  bickerings  of  the  natives  iiiii' 
tlic  Kiighsh ;  mill  h.id  not  the  former  found  that  trade  decreased  in  eonse 
qiiciK  e  of  the  absence  of  the  laller,  tiiey  never  would  have  been  invited  t. 
leuli^  there  ugaiii. 
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PRINCE  OF  WALKS'  ISLAND. 

PniNCE  OF  Walks'  Island,  or  Pulo  Penany,  is  situated  in  the  straits  of 
.Malacca,  about  two  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
The  India  Company  in  1784,  came  to  the  resolution  of  establishing  a  set- 
tlement there.  The  island  is  about  seventeen  miles  long,  by  ten  broad; 
its  northern  extremity  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  mam  land,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles,  by  which  a  fine  channel  is  formed,  where  the 
largest  fleet  may  riile  in  perfect  safely ;  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
tnouiUains  acting  as  a  barrier  against  the  force  of  the  prevailmg  winds. 
In  fact,  the  advantages  attending  this  island,  both  in  a  political  and  coui- 
mercial  view,  are  obvious. 


JAVA. 

,I.\VA  is  a  large  island,  extending  in  lengih  nearly  seven  hundred  mncs, 
and  avcraginir  in  breadth  ninety;  and  it  is  separated  from  Sumatra  by  the 
strait  (if  Sunda.  Toward  tlic  cluse  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ('orneliiis 
Houtman,  a  Dutchman,  conducted  four  vessels  to  Java  by  the  Cape  of 
(idod  Hope  ;  and  iiis  prudence  procured  him  an  interview  with  the  princi 
pal  king  of  the  island  ;  but  the  Porluguese  created  him  sonic  eniinios. 
Having  got  the  better  in  several  skirnushos  in  which  he  was  engagiii,  he 
relnrned  with  his  small  squadron  to  Holland,  where,  though  h(!  broiiirlit 
bnt  little  wealth,  he  raised  much  expc(;tation.  He  brought  away  snme 
Negroes,  (Chinese,  and  inhal)ilants  of  .Malabar;  a  native  of  Malacca,  a  Ja- 
panese, and  Abdid,  a  pilot  of  the  Guzeral,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
|)erfe(tly  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  India. 

The  account  given  Iiy  Iloulman  encouraged  the  mer('hants  of  Amster- 
dam to  form  the  [)i;iii  of  a  settlement  at  Java,  which,  at  the  same  time  thai 
it  woidd  tlirow  the  pepper  trade  into  their  hands,  would  place  thciii  also 
near  the  islands  that  produce  the  inort!  valuable  spii-es,  and  facilitate  tlipii 
romuuimcalion  with  China  anil  Japan.  Admiral  Van  Neck  wi.s  tiicrcforo 
sent  on  this  nTi|)ortant  expedition  with  eight  vesscds,  and  arrived  safe  at 
Java,  where  he  found  the  iiiliabit:ints  |)rejiiilieed  ag.iinst  his  nation.  'I'lii'y 
fdiiglit  and  negotiated  by  turns.  .\t  lensth  they  were  permitted  to  tr.iiie, 
and,  in  a  short  lime,  loaded  four  vessids  wilii  spices  and  linens.  Tlie  ad- 
miral, with  his  (Icet,  sailed  to  the  Midiiecas,  where  ho  leiriK-d  tli;it  llio 
natives  of  the  country  had  forced  th(!  Portiejucse  to  abandon  some  of  the 
places  in  which  they  had  sc'ttled,  and  that  they  only  waited  for  a  favour- 
able iipporliinity  of  expidling  them  from  tln^  rest.  He  establislii'd  fHcio- 
ries  in  several  of  these  islands,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  some  of  l,io 
kings,  and  retnrned  to  lanojie  laden  with  rielies. 

In  in03,  ihc  states-general  formed  the  Dutch  India  Company.  It  was 
invested  with  authority  to  mak(!  peace  or  war  witii  tlx!  eastern  priiicrs,  to 
erect  forts,  maintain  j^arrisons,  and  to  nominate  olTicers  for  the  coiuiiietof 
the  police  and  the  ailmiiiistration  of  Justice.  Tlu>  coinfiany,  whiili  had 
no  parallel  in  anliipiity,  and  was  the  pattern  of  all  sueeeeiiing  socictiej 
of  the  kind,  set  out  with  ijrcat  advantages;  ami,  soon  after  its  eslablisii- 
nienl,  ihcy  filleil  <iut  for  India  fouitci'ii  ships  and  soliie  ya^'hts,  under  liie 
eommand  of  Admiral  Warwick,  whom  the  Hollanders  look  upon  lis  the 
founder  of  their  commerce,  ami  of  their  colonics,  .n  the  I!ast.  He  liiiill 
a  fact  y  in  this  island,  and  secure  1  it  by  fortilicitions.  He  had  fmiuinl 
enia'  metits  with  liie  Portuguese,  in  which  he  generally  came  olT  vicin- 
ri'iiiv  A  saiiiiiiinary  war  was  the  coiiseipience  of  these  hoslililies  Ui- 
■aci  II  the  two  h  It  ions,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  successful. 
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Batavia,  which,  from  a  small  beginning,  has  become  the  capitai  of  ah 
i.he  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  has  one  of  the  best  and  safest  harbours 
111  the  world.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  twenty-one  feet  in 
thickness,  covered  on  the  outside  with  stone,  and  fortified  with  twenty-two 
bastions.  This  rampart  is  environed  by  a  ditch,  forty-three  yards  over, 
and  full  of  water.  The  river  Jucutra  runs  through  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  forms  fifteen  canals  of  running  water,  adorned  with  evergreens.  The 
mlmbitants  consisit  of  Dutch,  French,  Portuguese,  Javanese,  Chinese, 
Malays,  Negroes,  and  many  others.  Coffee,  sugar  and  spices  are  produced 
here  in  great  abundance  :  and,  together,  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  colonics  belonging  to  any  European  nation.  The  island 
was  taken  by  a  British  force  from  India  in  1811,  and  held  till  1616,  when 
It  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 
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BORNEO. 

Borneo  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  being  fifteen  hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  seated  under  the  equator,  and  occupies  near- 
ly the  centre  of  the  eastern  archipelago.  The  west  and  nortii-east  sides 
of  it  are  a  desert,  and  the  east  is  comparatively  little  known-  The  inland 
parts  are  mountainous ;  and  the  south-east,  for  many  leagues  together,  is 
an  unwholesome  morass. 

The  Portuguese,  who  first  discovered  Borneo,  had  been  in  the  Indies 
thirty  years  before  they  knew  anything  of  it  more  than  the  name  and  its 
situation,  by  reason  of  their  frequently  passing  by  its  coast.  At  length 
Captain  Edward  Corral  had  orders  to  examine  it  with  attention.  From 
thence  becimiing  acquainted  with  its  worth,  they  made  frequent  voyages 
thither.  '!  auy  round  the  coast  inhabited  by  Malayan  Moors,  who  had  cer- 
tainly csi  .tilished  thcinselves  there  by  conquest;  but  the  interior  and  part 
of  the  II  rtli-west  coast  are  peopled  by  a  savage  race,  believed  to  be  the 
aburigiins,  and  called  Dyaks.  They  use  long  shallow  canoes  hollowed 
out  of  n  Miigle  tree  ;  and  kill  wild  animals  for  their  food,  by  shooting  them 
with  arrows  blown  through  a  tube.  They  wear  very  little  clothiiiH.  and 
iiave  all  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  the  most  savage  tribes.  Borneo 
18  rii'h  ill  valuable  minerals,  and  it  is  the  only  island  of  the  eastern  archi- 
pthigo  where  diamonds  are  found.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
t'eyioii,  and  those  parts  of  the  island  which  are  under  cultivation  are  de- 

..ledly  fertile. 


CELEBES. 

Tins  is  ii  hirffo  ishtnd,  under  the  equator ;  the  length  and  breath  hirve 
not  liieii  accurately  computed  ;  but  the  circumference,  taken  at  a  mi  hum, 
IS  about  eight  ImiKlicd  miles.  The  principal  Dutch  settlement  is  Mai^as- 
sir,  whidi  contains  Fort  Rotterdam,  the  residence  of  the  governor ;  they 
'lavc  also  11  fort  at  a  place  called  Jampandam. 

Tliorc  are  several  inde|)eiident  tribes  or  nations  of  Celebes,  each  hav- 
m  their  peculiar  form  of  government.  Among  them  the  Tuwadju  tribe, 
xihabiiiiig  the  body  of  th(!  island,  arc  distinguished  as  an  enterprising  anil 
in;'eiiu)iis  people.    Thefts,  robberies,  an<l  murder  are  common  with  all  the 

nliis.    The  island  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1B14,  but  restored  tu  llol 

>iiid  in  mu>. 
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THE  MOLUCCAS,  OR  SPICE  ISLANDS. 

TiiESB  consist  of  Amboyna,  Ternate,  Fedor,  Motyr,  Cilolo,  and  sevpial 
Other  small  islands.  Tiie  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  po». 
sessed  them,  but  were  obliged  to  share  their  advantages  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  at  length  to  give  up  the  trade  almost  entirely  to  them.  These  two  na 
tions  joined  to  oppose  the  Dutch  in  their  first  attempts  to  gain  a  settlement; 
bui  the  Dutch,  assisted  by  the  natives  of  the  coutilry,  by  degrees  gained 
the  superiority.  The  ancient  conquerors  were  driven  out  about  .he  year 
1615,  and  their  place  supplied  by  others  eqi:ally  avaricious,  though  less 
turbident. 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch  liad  established  themselves  in  the  Moluccas,  they 
endeavf)ured  to  get  the  exclusive  trade  of  spices  into  their  own  hands ;  an 
advantage  which  the  nations  they  had  just  expelled  were  never  able  to  pro- 
cure.  They  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  the  forts  they  had  taken,  and 
those  they  had  erected,  to  draw  the  kings  of  Ternate  and  Tydor,  who 
were  masters  of  this  archipelago,  into  their  schemes.  These  prin(;es,  for 
a  small  8um  of  money,  (little  more  than  .£3000)  agreed  to  root  out  all 
the  cloTi.  and  nutmeg  trees  in  the  islands  under  their  dominions;  and  a 
garrison  of  seven  hundred  men  was  appointed  to  secure  the  performance 
»f  the  treaty. 

At  Amboyna  they  engrossed  the  whole  cultivation  of  cloves.  They 
allotted  to  the  inhabitants  four  thousand  parcels  of  land  on  each  of  which 
they  were  compelled  to  plant  one  hundred  and  twenty-h^e  trees,  amount- 
ing, in  the  whole,  to  five  hundred  thousand  :  and  the  collective  prodnce 
averages  about  one  million  of  pounds.  Amboyna  is  about  thirty-two 
miles  long  and  ten  broad,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  greater  and  a 
lesser  peninsula  :  the  former  is  called  Hiion,  and  the  latter,  Letyinor. 

The  massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna,  by  the  Dutch,  in  HJil,  was 
attended  with  much  cruelty.     VVe  have  before  observed,  that  the  Dutch 
dispossessed  the  Portusfuese  of  Amboyna  in  lf>15.     They  did  not,  liow 
ever,  become  masters  of  the  ishind  at  once.    The  English  had  here  five 
factories,  and  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  castle;  holdnig 
themselves  safe,  in  respect  of  the  friendship  existing  between  the  (ho 
nations.     But  great  differences  arose  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
colonists;  at  leiiKth  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in   lOli),  by  which  the  con- 
cerns of  both  were  regulated,  and  certain  measures  agreed  upon  for  pre- 
venting future  disputes.     Some  short  time  after,  the  Dutch  preleiuicd  that 
the  English  and  Aniboynese  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dispossess  ihcm 
of  one  of  their  forts.     The  plot,  it  was  alleged,  had  iieen  discovered  hya 
Japanese  and  Poringuese  in  the  English  service,  who  were  most  iiiliu- 
manly  tortured  into   such  confessions  as  their  cruel  niquisilors  thought 
proper.     Upon  this  evidence,  they  immediately  accused  the  English  fic- 
tors  of  the  pretended  conspiracy.     Some  of  them  they  imprisoned ;  mid 
others  they  loaded  with   irons,  and  sent  on  hoard  iheir  ships;  sci/iiit;  at 
the  same  time  all  the  English  iiierchiiinlise,  with  their  writings  and  liooks. 
Thes(!  acts  of  violence  were  I'olloweii  liy  a  scene  of  horror  iinexanipli'd  m 
the  piinishineiU  of  offenders.     The  torineiits  to  which  they  put  the  iiino- 
cent  fa(  tors,  art;  too  shocking  to  rehile  ;  and  those  who  did  not  die  under 
the  agonies  of  pain,  were  consigncil  to  tlii'  executioner.     The  whole  of 
the    transaction   affords   testiinony  that  the  Hollanders   did    it   with  no 
other    view,  than    of    inonopoli/ing    the  trade    of   the  Spice    Ishimls. 
The>  acted  a  similar  tragedy  at   I'oleron,  about  the  siime  time,  wliire 
they  put  to  the  torture  one  hundred  and  s^xty-two  of  the  natives,  wlmm 
they  likewise  charged  with  a  pretended  conspiracy.     Until  the  h'ruich 
reviiliitioiMry  war,  then,  the  Dutch   enjoyed   in  peace  these  iiiv;ihuilile 
islands,  when  Amboyna,  and  the  other  Moluccas,  submitted  to  tlic  Kii^hxh 
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The  Banda  Tsles  is  the  general  name  of  twelve  small  islands  iii  ttjjj, 
KhsI  Indian  Archipelago.  Two  of  them  are  uncultivated,  and  almokk 
uiiiiihiibiled  :  the  other  three  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  islands 
in  ihe  world  tiiat  prodcce  the  nutmeg,  if  we  except  this  valuable  spice, 
the  islands  of  Banda  are  barren  to  a  dreadful  degree.  The  land  will  not 
prmiuce  any  kind  of  corn,  and  the  pith  of  the  sago  serves  the  natives  of 
the  ooiuitry  instead  of  bread. 

This  is  the  oidy  settlement  in  the  East  Indian  isles,  that  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  European  colony  :  because  it  is  the  only  one  where  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  proprietors  of  lands.  The  Dutch  company  finding  that  the 
iiitiiibitants  of  Banda  were  savage,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  because  they 
were  impatient  under  their  yoke,  resolved  to  exterminate  them  :'  arid  their, 
possessions  were  divided  among  the  people,  who  procured  slave's  from 
soaie  of  the  neighbouring  islands  to  cultivate  the  lands.  The  climate  of 
Biiiula  is  particularly  unhealthy ;  on  which  account  the  company  attempted' 
to  transfer  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  to  Amboyna  :  but  all  the  expe'riirieiits 
that  have  been  made  have  proved  unsuccessful-  The  Banda  Islands  were 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1512,  and  colonized  in  1524;  but  were 
taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1599.  The  English  possessed  themselves  of  them 
in  1810,  but  restored  them  to  the  Dutch  in  1814. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  a  large  group  belonging  to  the  eastern  archi- 
peliiL'o,  the  principal  of  which  is  Luzon,  a  long,  irregular,  and  narrow 
island.  They  were  discovered  by  Magellan,  in  1521,  who  called  ihein  the 
archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  as  the  discovery  was  made  on  that  saint's 
day.  But  they  were  subjected,  or  rather  part  of  them,  to  the  Spaniards, 
by  Don  Louis  de  Velasco,  in  1564,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  and  derive 
their  present  name  from  him.  The  natives  are  supposed  to  be  of  Chinese 
extraction. 

.Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  all  the  Philippines, 
is  siiiiated  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  island,  where  a  large  river  falls 
initi  the  sea,  and  forms  a  noble  bay,  thirty  leagues  in  compass.  On  the 
6tli  i)f  October,  1762,  the  English  under  General  Draper  and  Adtniral 
Cdrnish,  took  Manilla  by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days;  bui,to 
save  so  tine  a  city  from  destrui-tion,  they  agreed  to  accept  a  raiisum, 
aaiuuMting  to  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  partof  which,  it  is  said,  was 
never  paid. 
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THE    JEWS. 

Hr  the  various  names  of  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jowa,  were  this  most 
illusirmus  people  of  ancient  times  known,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  iheu 
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c.illiil  Panaan.  Contrary  to  tlic  obscurity  in  wliicli  tho  origin  of  other 
n:ii  loiis  is  voiled,  we  have  the  evideiieo  of  Holy  Writ  for  the  rise,  progress, 
(ice  line  and  fall  of  the  Jews.  Tlicy  deduced  their  descent  from  Arjjli.ix 
ad  the  son  of  Shem;  and  we  have  it  on  record  that  Abraham,  tiie  sixtli  m 
dcs.i  lit  from  Eber,  th('  grandson  of  Arphaxad,  dwell  in  Assyria,  but  re- 
moved into  Canaan  or  Palestine,  with  his  fannly,  to  the  intent  that  the 
true  religion  of  God  should  be  preserved  by  them,  his  "chosen  people" 
amid  iIk;  corruptions  of  the  idolaters  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

The  period  of  which  we  are  now  spcakiu'^  was  about  two  thousand 
years  before  tho  birth  of  Christ.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Syria  appear  to  have  been  partly  nomadic,  or  wandering, 
like  the  Turtars  or  Scythians  ;  for  we  find  that  Abraham  and  his  descend- 
ants sojourned  in  difTcrent  parts  of  Canaan  anil  i'lgypt,  until  the  time  of 
their  protracted  residence  in  the  latter  country.  Abraham  at  his  death 
transmitted  the  inheritance  of  the  "  promised  land"  to  his  son  Isaac  ;  and 
Isaac  was  succeeded  in  the  patriarchate  by  his  younger  son  Jacob,  also 
called  Israel.  Jacob  liail  twelve  sons;  the  descendants  of  whom  remain- 
ing distinct,  constituted  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Israelites  in  after-time. 
Joseph,  the  youngest  but  one  of  these  sons,  having  unconsciously  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  rest,  was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave,  to  some  Arabian 
merchants,  and  carried  into  Kgypt ;  there,  as  we  read,  he  became  known 
to  the  king,  and  was  made  his  chief  minister;  and  in  a  time  of  famine, 
for  which  his  foresight  had  provided,  lie  was  the  happy  means  of  provid- 
ing his  aged  father  and  the  whole  of  his  family  an  asylum  in  the  fertile 
district  of  (ioslien  (n.  c.  ITO-J). 

The  patlielic  and  interesti-  ,  story  of  "Joseph  and  his  brethren,"  as 
narrated  in  the  Ihble,  rcfjuire;.  .10  comment  in  this  place ;  but,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  alloweu  slightly  to  digress,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  case  of 
Joseph's  nemorable  rise  from  tho  condition  of  a  slave  to  that  of  the  chief 
niler  of  I'liaraidi's  household.  European  notions  of  slavery  very  nalnial- 
!y  pieci.re  to  the  mind  all  that  is  horrible,  cruel,  and  revolting;  and  it 
would  seem  next  to  an  impossibility  tliat,  by  any  chance,  one  so  hel|)less 
and  degraded  as  a  slave  could  become  an  oflicer  of  trust,  or— more  won- 
derful  still— the  chief  minister  and  adviser  of  a  monarch  of  a  mighty  king- 
dom. It  is,  however,  remarked  by  Marshal  Marmont,  who  some  years 
ago  travelled  through  Turkey,  <.V;c.,  and  who  evidently  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  tilt  condition  of  tlie  people,  nnd  the  customs  of  the  countries  he 
visited,  that  slaves  iti  the  East  are  far  from  being  in  1h(!  condition  we 
might  suppose;  and  it  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
kiii(ln(>ss  with  which  they  are  treated  at  the  present  day  is  derived  frein 
itumemorial  custom.  He  observes,  "the  most  docile  slave  rejects  witli 
indignation  any  order  that  is  not  personally  given  him  i)y  his  master; 
and  he  feels  himself  placed  immeasurably  above  the  level  of  a  free  or 
hired  servant.  lie  is  a  child  of  the  house;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  ii 
Turk  entertain  so  strong  a  predilection  for  a  slave  he  has  piirchaseil,  as 
to  [irefer  him  to  his  own  son.  He  often  ov^rlo-uls  him  with  favors,  gives 
him  his  ciiiiHdeiice,  and  raises  his  position ;  and,  when  the  mastiT  i* 
powerful,  opens  to  his  slave  the  path  of  honour  and  pnbli(^  employment." 

As  peaceful  dwellers  in  the  rich  and  fertile  valleys  of  tioslicn,  the  Is 
raelilcs  in  proc»;ss  of  lime  became  sufTiciently  ninncrons  to  excite  the  en 
vions  alarm  of  the  Kgypiians;  and  they  accordingly  underwent  many 
persecutions,  until  the  Almighty  r:iised  ti|)  Moses  as  tlwir  delivfircT.  'I'lif 
miracles  he  was  «'m()ow(r<'d  to  Work,  the  nmrmurings  and  backslldings  ul 
i\r  people,  their  idolatrous  propensities,  and  all  other  particulars  relitivc 
to  them  while  travelling  through  the  parched  and  and  deserts  of  Araliia, 
f'  nil  interesting  portiims  of  the  sacred  volimie ;  ive  shall  therefore  pas< 
on  brn  !ly  to  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  delegation  of  power  to  Josliii.i, 
the  acknowledged  cliief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  n.  c.  1451.    Joshua  wan 
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now  iiiiuity-thrue  years  of  liyii,  iiml  liml  uiiiloi'  liin  command  six  luiiidrnd 
lluiusand  men  capabUt  of  hinirinu  hiiiih,  liCHidcN  the  iigcd  and  infirm  wo- 
Miiii,  children,  and  servitntH.     ()|i  tivdry  Hii|t<  were  wiirlike  nations,  some 
of  thcin  represented  lis  eoiilaininu:  nieu  of  uiuantic  stntiire  and  immense 
personal  prowess;  their  towns  wiie  well  ftirlilled,  iind  every  necessary 
preparation  had  been  miulH  to  repel  jiiviihIoii.     'i'he  veteran  lender  was, 
however,  undismayed ;  and  relying  on  tliiil  protecting  Power  who  had 
lolivered  the  people  from  Mgypliim  tiiindiiDn,  nnd  brought  them  safely  to 
the  frontiers  of  Canaan,  lie  went  on  "(MiiiiiiierlnH  mid  to  eonqticr  '     At 
length,  after  subdning  the  *'  promiNed  liiud,"  nnd  enliililiHliiug  its  tranquility 
lie  divided  it  among  the  twelve  Iribex  ;  elmryinji  tlicin,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  a  tenth  part  of  their  goodM  to  llie  Irllie  of  Levi,  who  were  conse- 
crated solely  for  the  priesthood  :  lUld  lienee  proceeds  the  origin  of  tithes. 
Having  ruled   r'alertine  us  winely  hn  lie  hud  eompiered  it  bravely,  and 
being  an  hundred  and  ten  yearn  old,  the  ii((ed  warrior  resigned  his  breath. 
Joshua  was  no  sooner  dead  thiiii  tliti  .Icwh  yiive  tliemselves  up  to  anar- 
diy,hy  which  means  they  shortly  fell  inider  the  power  of  Cnshan.  king  of 
Mi'sopotamia.     After  a  servitude  of  eiulit  yeiiin,  Oihoneel  became  judge 
of  Israel  ;  at  whoso  death,  Kglon,  kin|;  of   Moiili,  reduced  them  to  his 
obedience  ;  and  under  his  yoke  they  eonlitllli'd  el)(|iieen  years.    Khiid  then 
ruled  as  judge  of  Israel,  in  whoso  time  they  I'ell  under  the  government  of 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who  held  llieui  twcMly  nine  years  j  when  Deborah 
iiiid  Uarak,  jointly,  judged  Israel  for  (hilly  lliren  years.     A  fourth  servi- 
tiiiie,  of  seven  years,  then  followed  under  llie  MidiaiiileH      Then  Gideon 
and  his  successors,  lo.Tair,  rnled  JMrael  iinJii.Iucn  thirly-Hix  years;  when 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Jair,  the  (Iftli  Nervlliide  commenced,  under  the 
Philistines  and  the  Anunonites.     .leplitliii  Hiieeeeded  as  iinlge,  and  was  fol* 
lowed  in  his  olTice  by  four  HiieeennoiN,  the  \\\ni  of  whom  was  Samson, 
(whose  superhuman  strength  was  exerted  with  Kiieli  terrible  efTect  on  his 
enemies,  the   Philistines).     In  his  lime,  Imwever,  the  Isriielites  fell  again 
under  theii   oppressor's  yoke,  and  were  ruled  by  them   forty  years.     Eli 
ilieii  became  judge,  who   being  ni'iirlv  it  liiiiidi'ed  yeiirs  old,  his  two  sons, 
Iloplini  and  Phineas,  who  acted  iiiKler  liim,  liitik  lulvantiige  of  his  weak- 
ness lo  commit  the  most  profligate  iilMiiniiiiillmm.    They  wens  notwith- 
staiiding, by  no  means  defii'ieiit  in  Inuvery  :  liiit  having  siist. lined  a  great 
defeat  by  the  Philistines,  in  wlijeli  they  IonI  llieir  liven  and  the  sacred  ark, 
their  aged  parent  was  so  overcome  on  |ieiniii(/  the  fatal   tidings,  that  ho 
fell  backward  from  his  chair  ami  iiihiaiilly  expired      Samuel,  at  that  time 
but  a  youth,  though  divinely  iiispireil,  wiim  llien  elio^en  judge  of  Israel : 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  iiilininiHlriilioii,  the  lanil  was  in  a  more 
peaceful  state  than  it  had  been  for  nmny  previoim  years. 

When  Samuel  hall  been  judge  of  iiiriiel  about  twenty  years,  the  people, 
ivisliing  to  imitate  tin;  example  of  tlii'ir  lielyhliourfi,  (lemanded  lliat  they 
slioubl  iiave  a  king  to  rule  over  lliein.  Niininel  iieenrdiiigly  selected  Saul 
fortliat  high  ofTice,  and  on  prehcniing  him  for  iheinieeeiilaiice,  "all  the 
pi'opic  shouted  and  said,  (iod  save  the  kiiiu!"  Allliougli  many  of  the  Is- 
raelites were   afterwards   discontented  with  having  a  king  who  had  been 

Mil*  pi'oofN  which  Saul  gave  of  his 

_,  ,, nnmn,     llr>  attacked  and  defeated 

the  forces  of  the  dlfTerent  nations  who  haranNed  the  frontiers  of  his  king- 
Join,  and  took  signal  vengeance  of  liieir  old  imd  impiicable  I'lieniies,  the 
Philistines.  As  a  warlike  monareh  hu  reluned  with  glorj',  but  put  an  end 
'o  his  life. 

The  judges  of  Israel  are  to  ho  eonsldered  the  defendem  of  religion,  and 
the  pro'eclors  of  the  laws;  they  deeiiled  upon  war  and  peace,  and  were 
at  all  times  magistrates  and  warriors.  Saul  wiin  lun'eeeded  by  David,  a 
slieplierd  of  tne  tribe  of  Jiidali,  under  vvlimn  the  uovernment  gained  eon- 
(iiJ.rable  stren;;th.     He  was  suceeedeil   li)  Soliunoii,  his  sim,  celebrated 


raeines  were  aiierwariis  iiiscoiiieiiieu  \v 
tlieir  companion  and  eoual,  the  numeroii 
military  (lualifications  cnecked  their  iniM'l 
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for  his  wisdom  and  his  magnificence :  he  rendered  the  people  happ3'  by 
continual  peace,  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce  ;  he  had  the  repu- 
tation  of  being  a  wise  prince,  and  his  writings  and  his  laws  were  received 
and  esteemed  in  the  most  distant  countries,  with  all  that  veneration  they 
deserved.  His  son,  Rehoboam.  an  insensible  despot,  rnled  ihe  Isnieliies 
with  an  iron  rod.  Ten  of  the  tribes  separated  thems-'lves  from  the  jjov- 
ernment,  and  chose  Jeroboam  for  their  king.  Palestine  now  became 
two  kingdoms;  the  one  called  Judali,  and  the  other  Israel.  A  difference 
in  religion  was  soon  after  introduced;  that  called  the  Samaritan  or  Is- 
raelite, was  embraced  by  the  ten  tribes;  while  Judah  and  Benjamin  kept 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  their  forefathers. 

Under  Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  captive 
to  Nineveh,  by  Salmanezer.  Nebuchadnezzar  very  soon  placed  the  pec- 
pie  of  Jiidah  in  the  like  unhappy  situation  of  the  people  of  Israel.  After 
having  conquered  Jerusalem,  he  transported  them  to  Uabylon,  the  capital 
of  his  empire.  This  captivity  lasted  seventy  years,  when  Cyrus  gave 
them  the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  country.  Great  numbers  aceepied 
the  offer,  conducted  by  Zerubabel,  Nehemiah.  and  Ksdras.  They  re-l)uilt 
Jerusalem  and  the  ten)ple.  They  re-established  their  state,  and  lived 
under  their  own  laws,  paying  a  small  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Persia  ;  and 
suffered  idolatry  no  more  to  supplant  their  devotion  to  the  true  God. 
The  Jews  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Persia  at  the  time  Alexander 
made  his  conquest  of  that  empire.  At  his  death,  his  vast  dominions 
were  divided  between  his  pruicipal  captains,  and  the  king  of  Syria  had  a 
part  of  Judea  :  but  lying,  as  it  were,  upon  the  frontiers  of  both  Syria  and 
Kgypt,  it  suffered  severely  from  alternate  invasions.  Jerusalem,  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  had  no  particular  governors  who  :wk  upon 
themselves  the  title  of  king ;  the  high  priests  held  the  interior  a>  i  inistra- 
tion,  and  were  respected  as  mu(;h  as  if  they  had  actually  been  iii  posses- 
sion of  the  the  throne. 

Ptolemy  Soter  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  uuo  hinidred 
thousand  captives,  whom  he  dispersed  through  Kgypt,  Libya,  and  ilie 
country  about  Cyrene,  where  their  posterity  for  many  centuries  after 
continued  to  exist.  During  this  period,  Simon  surnamed  the  Just,  was 
high-priest ;  a  man  not  less  remarkable  for  his  merits  as  a  governor,  than 
for  his  eminent  piety.  Under  his  direction  the  canon  of  ihe  Old  Testa- 
ment was  completed,  and  thenceforward  transmitted  to  future  ^eneraiions 
without  further  revisal:  e.  c.  202.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  sec* 
of  the  Sadducees  arose,  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  future  slate  Tlicy 
were,  however,  inferior  in  numbers  and  popularity  to  the  Pharisees,  «ho 
entertained  a  decided  belief  in  the  resurrection,  and  in  the  doctrine  nf  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments.  Under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Philit- 
delphus,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  hiiie- 
fit  of  the  Jews  residing  in  Kgypt.  This  version  is  usually  cailiMJ  the 
Septuagint,  because,  according  to  tradition,  the  translation  was  eiilriisled 
to  seventy  persons. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  Syrians  was  various.  Antinchiis 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  alter  their  religious  opininns,  took  the  power  of  the 
disposal  of  the  high-priesthood  into  his  own  hatids,  which  he  alieriiiitcly 
disposed  of,  and  dispossessed,  according  to  his  caprice.  Uc.  piliaiitd  the 
temple,  and  put  RIeazer  to  death  ;  and  also  the  seven  brothers,  Macciihci's, 
with  their  mother.  He  also  caused  to  be  put  the  sword,  on  thi;  sahlmth- 
day,  all  those  that  had  assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of  (levniinM. 
This  cruel  and  unjust  persecution  caused  the  Jews  to  rebel :  they  were 
headed  by  Mattathias;  and,  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  the  celehriilcil  In- 
das  Maccabeus,  the  def(Mider  of  tlu;  religion,  and  the  saviour  of  his  (•(uiii- 
try.  That  hero  being  killed  in  battle,  was  sueccened  by  Jonailiaii.  who 
united  in  himself  the  spiritual  and  teinporal  powers,     (lis  brother  JSiiiion 
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5uci;tedt'd,  and  was  equally  celebrated  for  his  wiscloui  as  liis  viriurs,  and 
was  the  first  of  his  nation  who  had  governed  Judea  peaceably  and  ahso 
luiely,  since  tiie  return  from  Babylon.  He  was  killed  at  a  banquet,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Judas, 
surnained  Aristobulus,  assuming  to  himself  the  title  of  king. 

Alexander  Janiireus  was  the  next  king,  a  hero  very  little  inferior  to  Da- 
vid. He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus.  The  former  held  the 
sceptre  during  the  life  of  Alexandra,  his  mother;  but  soon  after  the  death 
of  iliat  princess,  Aristobulus  declared  war  against  his  brother,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  kingdom. 

Judea  having  become  a  Roman  province,  Pompey  the  Great,  its  con- 
queror, re-established  Hyrcanus  in  the  government,  and  took  with  him 
Aristobulus  to  Rome,  to  heighten  the  glory  of  his  triumph.  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  deposed  Hyrcanus,  and  put  in  his  place  Antigonus,  son 
of  Aristobulus.  Soon  after  Herod,  surnamed  the  Great,  an  Idumean  by 
l)irth,  and  patronised  by  Anthony,  obtained  permission  from  the  Romans 
(o  assume  the  title  of  king  of  the  Jews.  Ihis  prince,  although  a  tyrant 
tu  his  subjects  and  to  his  family, added  lustre  to  (he  Jewish  nation;  ho 
rc[)aired  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  procured  to  himself  success- 
ively the  favour  of  Cassius,  Ctesar,  Antony,  and  0('tavius;  augmenting 
ills  power  by  the  art  which  he  possessed  of  pleasing  those  of  whom  he 
held  his  crown.     In  this  reign  Jesus  Christ  was  born. 

After  the  death  of  Herod.  Augustus  divided  the  govermnent  of  Judea  be- 
twceti  the  sons  of  Herod:  he  bc.iiowed  one  half  upon  Archelans,  and  the 
oilier  half  upon  Hcrod-Aiitipas  and  Philip.  Nine  years  afterwards,  Au- 
giistus,  being  dissatisfied  with  their  conduct,  sent  thein  into  exile,  and 
placed  the  government  of  Judea  under  the  pro-consul  of  Syria. 

The  governors  appointed  by  the  Romans  over  the  Jews  were  for  the 
most  part  tyrants,  which  served  to  strengthen  in  them  the  propensity  for 
revolt.  They  had  been  taught  that  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David 
should  deliver  them  from  oppression;  they  believed  that  the  time  was 
nearly  arrived,  and  their  insolence  increased  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction, in  their  opinion,  drew  near.  They  were  almost  in  continual  se- 
dition ;  and  although  severely  punished  for  their  turbulence,  their  tirdour 
in  a  cause  wherein  they  supposed  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  their 
posterity  depended,  was  not  in  the  least  diminished. 

In  the  year  66  after  Ctirist,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  set  up.  Jerusa- 
lem was  besieged  by  Cestius,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  retire.  Nero, 
who  was  then  in  Achaia,  no  sooner  heard  of  that  event,  than  he  sent  Ves- 
pasian into  Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of  ellecting  that  conquest  which 
Cestius  had  been  found  unequal  to  obtain.  Vespasian,  who  liad  tdready 
disliiiguislied  himself  in  Germany  and  Britain,  entered  this  devoted  coun- 
try with  a  well-disc!|i'  ned  army;  and  as  he  encountered  everywhere  a 
fierce  resistance,  he  pi.  to  the  sword  men,  women,  and  children.  All  the 
cities  and  towns  that  lay  in  the  way  of  his  march,  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered. Those  persons  who  escaped  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror,  fled  tu 
Jerusalem,  then  in  the  hands  of  two  furious  parties,  each  of  whom  perse- 
cuted their  opponents  with  unfeeling  cruelly.  Civil  war  and  assassina- 
tion became  the  conse(|uence  of  tlieir  unbridled  rage,  and  the  priests  them- 
selves were  not  exempt  from  the  popular  fury. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  suspended  by  the  deat:.  of  Nero.  Three 
emperors  mounted  the  thron;;  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius;  all  of  whom 
died  violent  deaths.  At  length  Vespasian  was  elected  to  the  purple.  He 
immediately  sent  his  son,  Titus,  to  Jerusalem,  to  finish  the  war  which  he 
had  so  successfully  begun.  Titus  having  arrived  before  Jerusalem  pre- 
vious to  the  feast  of  Kaster,  took  his  station  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  and, 
mvesting  tin;  city,  he  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  flanked  with  thirty  tow- 
ers.   The  magazines  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  most  cruel  fan  ■im 
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raged  within  the  city;  but,  notwithsfnnding  their  terrible  situation,  tlir  ne. 
sieged  refused  the  advantageous  conditions  ofTered  to  them  by  the  Koiniin 
general.  At  length  he  became  master  of  the  city,  which  was  nearly  re- 
duced to  ashes,  and  also  of  the  temple.  A  scene  of  butchery  then  com 
menced,  and  was  continued  for  several  days,  until  Jerusalem  was  left  al- 
together desolate. 

According  to  Josephus,  eleven  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  dur 
ing  the  siege,  and  at  the  capture ;  and  those  that  were  taken  prisoners 
were  made  slaves.  The  misfortunes  of  Jerusalem  were  not  confined  to 
the  Jews  of  that  city,  but  extended  to  the  whole  of  that  people  under  the 
Roman  power;  some  were  thrown  to  ferocious  beasts  at  the  public  games, 
and  others  sold  into  bondage.  The  sufferings,  indeed,  of  the  devoted  in- 
habitants, fraught  as  some  of  the  scones  are  witii  thrilling  interest,  are 
such  as  humanity  shudders  to  contemplate,  and  over  which  pity  is  glad 
to  throw  a  veil. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  SINCE  THE  DESTRUCTION  0> 

JERUSALEM. 

The  Jews,  obliged  to  quit  their  country,  irritated  and  provoked  by  the 
cruel  treatment  they  had  received,  meditated  to  avenge  themselves  of  their 
enemies.  They  began  to  put  their  murderous  designs  into  execution  at 
the  city  of  Cyrene,  in  Lybia,  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where,  since 
their  flight,  they  had  increased  considerably.  They  were  headed  by  an 
enterprising  but  artful  man,  named  Andrew,  under  whom  they  not  only 
committed  the  greatest  excesses,  but  also  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  Egyptians,  and  even  over  the  Romans.  The  emperor  Trajan  found 
himself  obliged  to  march  an  army  against  them ;  but  they  were  not  re- 
duced until  after  several  engagements,  maintained  with  the  greatest  ob- 
stinacy ;  they  were  at  length  overcome,  and  were  treated  by  the  Romans 
rather  as  enemies  of  the  human  race,  than  as  rebels  against  the  fxnver  of 
Rome.  Lybia  became  so  far  depopulated  in  this  conflict,  that  the  Ro 
mans  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  a  colony  to  repeople  the  waste. 

The  Jews,  notwithstanding  their  recent  misfortunes  in  Palestine,  again 
revolted.  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  sent  Julius  Severus  against 
them.  This  general  (according  to  Dion),  killed  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  in  diflferent  battles ;  and,  he  further  asserts,  they  could  not  reckon 
those  that  perished  by  famine,  or  otherwise ;  so  that  very  few  Jews  es- 
caped in  this  war.  They  razed  (continues  Dion),  fifty  fortified  castles, 
pillaged  and  burnt  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  cities  and  towns,  and  miwie 
such  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  through  the  country,  that  ;ill 
Judea  was  in  a  manner  converted  into  a  desert.  Before  this  massiicri', 
the  number  of  Jews,  according  to  calculations  made  under  Nero,  and  es- 
timating those  destroyed  under  Titus,  amont)ted  to  two  million  five  linnd- 
red  and  forty-six  thousand  persons.  Adrian,  after  having  ruined  and  mas- 
sacred the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  iininber,  prohibited,  by  asilcmu 
edict,  confirmed  in  the  senate,  any  of  those  that  had  escaped  the  sword, 
from  returning  into  their  own  country ;  and  from  that  time  this  unfortu- 
nate people  ha,ve  been  entirely  dispersed. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  numbers  which  perished  in  the  sueres 
sive  overthrows  of  the  Jewish  nation,  it  is  clear  that  very  considcriiWe 
colonies  of  them  settled  in  diflTerent  countries,  as  the  travels  of  the  apos- 
tles alone  amply  testify.  In  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  many  other  plates, 
there  were  flourishing  communities.  Some  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  others  pursued  handicraft  trades, 
mar  ^  practised  as  physicians,  but  most  of  them  turned  their  attenlioii  to 
ci  i.mercial  speculations,  and  soon  became  notorious  for  their  wealth  and 
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jverreiiching  cupidity.  In  the  fifth  century  they  were  banished  from  Al 
exaiidria,  where  they  had  been  estabhshed  from  the  time  of  Aluxander. 
Tliuy  rendered  themselves  the  ridicule  of  all  nations  by  their  enthusiasm 
ill  favour  of  a  false  Messiali,  who  appeared  at  the  time  in  Candia.  This 
iniposlor,  who  was  named  Moses,  and  pretended  to  be  the  ancient  leais- 
laliir  of  the  Jews,  asserted  that  he  had  descended  from  Heaven,  in  order 
to  iMiahle  the  children  of  Abraham  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise. 

A  new  revolt  in  Palestine,  in  the  sixth  century,  served  to  show  the  tur- 
bulent disposition  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  Ihe  increase  of  the  massacres  of 
that  people.  Phocias  drove  Ihem  from  Antioch,  and  Heraclius  from  Je- 
rusalem. While  some  of  the  scattered  families  resorted  to  Egypt,  Uabylon, 
and  other  polished  countries  in  the  Kast,  there  were  others  who  settled  in 
Arabia,  penetrated  to  China,  or  wandered  over  the  European  continent. 
But  many  still  remained  in  Palestine.  After  the  conversion  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  Christianity,  Judea  became  an  object  of  religious  veneration, 
and  the  empress  Helena  repaired  thither  in  pilgrimage,  and  built  various 
splendid  temples.  A  crowd  of  pilgrims  resorted  thither  subsequently  from 
ev(ry  part  of  the  world  ;  the  most  numerous  arriving  from  the  west,  over 
wbicii  tiie  church  of  Rome  had  fully  established  its  domination.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  however,  an  entire  change  took  place. 
Judi'a  was  among  the  countries  first  exposed  to  the  fanatical  followers  o 
Mahomet,  and  soon  fell  under  their  sway.  I3ut  when  the  Turks  poured 
in  from  the  north,  they  no  longer  observed  the  same  courtesy.  They  pro- 
faned the  holy  places,  and  the  intelligence  of  their  outrages  being  con- 
veyed to  Europe,  roused  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age  into  those  cxpedi- 
tions  called  the  crusades.  All  Europe  seemed  to  pour  itself  upon  Asia; 
the  Saracen  armies  were  routed,  Jerusalem  taken  by  storm,  and  its  gar- 
rison put  to  the  sword.  The  leader  of  the  first  crusade,  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, was  made  king;  and  a  petty  Christian  sovereignty  established,  which 
endured  for  above  eighty  years;  the  Holy  Land  continually  streaming 
with  the  blood  of  Christian  and  Saracen.  The  Mahometan  states,  whose 
resources  were  all  at  hand,  gradually,  however,  regained  the  ascendancy. 
Ill  1187  Judea  was  conquered  by  Saladin ;  on  the  decline  of  whose  king- 
dom it  passed  through  various  hands,  till,  in  the  IGth  century,  it  was 
eventually  swallowed  up  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

(ireat  calamities  to  the  Jews  occurred  during  the  crusades.  Wherever 
the  fanatical  soldiers  who  were  on  their  way  to  Palestine  passed,  they 
pillaued  and  murdered  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  once  happy  land  of 
Canaan,  and  the  people  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwelt  robbed 
them  of  their  valuables  without  remorse.  The  persecution  was  general, 
their  furious  enemies  endeavouring,  as  it  were,  to  extirpate  the  very  name 
of  Israel.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  both  Mahometans  and 
Jews  being  animated  by  a  like  hatred  of  the  Christians,  we  often  find 
Ihem  acting  in  concert,  especially  during  the  Sttraeenic  conquest  of  Africa 
and  Spnin.  Nay,  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Moslems,  the  Jews  not 
only  enjoyed  toleration,  but  they  cultivated  science,  and  were  entrusted 
Willi  ilu!  high  offices  of  state. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  banished 
thiin  twice  from  his  kingdom ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Philip  Ic  Bel, 
they  were  accused,  and  not  without  justice,  of  cruel  exactions  and  usi>- 
rious  extortions.  They  were  also  accused  with- having  committed  outra- 
ges against  the  host,  of  having  crucified  children  on  Good  Friday,  of  hav- 
ing insulted  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ,  &e.  They  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  judges;  and,  although  no  proof  whatever  was  brought  for- 
ward to  subslantiale  their  guilt,  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  populace 
to  i)e  dealt  with  according  to  their  pleasure.  Philip  banished  them  en- 
tirely from  France  in  I30ri.  and  confiscated  all  their  effects.  Louis  X., 
liis  successor,  permitted  them  to  re-establish  themselves  in  his  kingdom, 
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on  I'oiKlitioii  of  their  paying  liiiii  a  largo  siuii  of  money.  In  the  reign  o' 
Philip  the  Long,  brother  and  successor  of  Louis,  they  were  niassacrcd 
and  pillaged.  In  1395,  Charles  V.  banished  iheni  and  confiscated  all  iheir 
property.  This  was  their  fourth  and  last  banishment,  in  13D3  ihcy 
experienced  in  Germany  a  treatment  similar  to  thai  whieh  they  hiid  re- 
ceived in  France.  In  Castile  they  purchased  their  peace  at  a  higli  price; 
but  in  Catalonia,  Arragoii,  and  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  they  were  niosl 
horribly  persecuted,  and  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  them  were 
compelled  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  or  at  least  appear  so  to  do. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jews  established  in  Por- 
tugal underwent  all  the  mischief  with  which  Moses  menaced  their  iialion 
In  150C,  during  three  days  successively,  they  wen;  barbarously  niii.ssa- 
cred  at  Lisbon  :  yet  as  if  not  content  with  taking  away  their  lives,  tlicy 
took  those  among  them  whom  (hey  had  mutdated  or  mortally  wounded 
and  burnt  them  by  lieaps  in  the  public  squares.  Two  thousand  perished 
in  ttiis  maimer.  'I'lie  fathers  not  daring  to  weep  for  ilieir  childrfMi  nur  llie 
children  for  their  fathers,  they  were  mutually  overcome  by  despair  on 
seeing  each  other  dragged  away  to  torment.  In  the  eighth  ceiiimy  we 
find  Ihem  the  property  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  who  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised absolute  power  over  both  their  lives  and  goods.  In  tiiis  abject  state 
they  remained  under  the  .Norman  princes  and  Ihi;  early  I'laiilagaiiets,  who 
harasseil  them  by  the  most  cruel  exactions,  and  often  treated  liieni  with 
great  barbarity.  In  proof  of  this,  we  iwv.d  only  refer  to  the  reigns  of 
Hichard  I.,  .lohn,  Henry  111.,  and  lldward  I.  If  wi;  pursue  their  history 
in  other  Kuropean  coiuitries,  we  shall  find  that  if  we  except  the  ItuliHii 
republics,  and  Spain  while  nmler  iIk!  dominion  of  its  Arab  coii(|ui'ror9, 
tli(!  Jews  everywhere  found  themselves  tin,'  obji'cts  of  persecution.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  Spain  and  Portiigual,  tiiul  dread 
tribunal  condemiied  thousands  to  liie  liames,  before  it  eonimenced  its  di- 
abolical proceedings  against  those  (Christians  who  differed  from  the  see 
of  Koine  :  and  it  was  not  until  tlie  Protestant  stales  were  strong  eiioiinh 
to  break  asunder  the  siiaekles  of  religious  intolerance,  that  the  Jew  hnd 
any  chance  of  ensuring  his  personal  safety. 

We  thus  see  that  in  did'erenl  ages  the  Jews  have  sufTered  the  most 
dreadl'iil  [lersecutioiis  and  massacres:  but  though  the  aiiiiihilatioii  of 'he 
race  seemed  inevitable,  their  numbers  were  still  very  coiisideralilc;  iiiui 
they  exercised  then,  as  they  do  at  the  present  time,  no  little  iiilliiciice  in 
the  affairs  of  civilized  nations.  Since  arts  and  learning  have  revived  in 
Kiirope,  they  have  felt  tlie  benefit  of  that  hiimane  ('nlighteimieiit,  whirh 
has  extended  all  over  the  globe.  Krance,  Holland,  Austria,  and  iiin'^t  of  ilm 
(lerinaii  slates,  allow  tliem  the  rights  of  (Mti/.enship;  Kngl.iiiil  and  i'rus.ij 
tolerate  and  protect  them  ;  in  many  of  the  llritish  colonies  they  are  ainniij; 
the  principal  merchants  and  traders;  and  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  I'oriiii'i', 
hey  are  at  least  suffered  to  reside  unmolested.  The  allentioii  of  ihc 
llniish  n;ition  h.is  of  late  years  been  |)articularly  directed  towards  tlii'  tin- 
provement  of  their  political  condition  and  their  i  onversion  to  ('liiistiiiiiity 
Hut  upon  the  latter  topic,  as  well  as  the  probable  restoration  of  the  Ji'ws 
to  the  laiiil  of  thei'-  fathers,  it  is  not  nec<ssary  to  olFer  an  opinion;  hdlli 
are  ciiiicealed  from  mortal  ken  by  the  impenetrable  veil  which  I'liwriips 
futurity. 
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AltMKNIA. 

'Ihe  nncicnt  history  "f  this  large  :ind  warlikr'  people  is  connected  «it!i 
thai  of  the  several  mighty  nations  who  in  turn  tilled  the  worjil  with  the 
terror  of  lliiir  names.  Its  first  king  ajipears  to  have  been  .Scylhoii,  tlif 
ii(!Xt  liarzanes,  ;ilter  whose  deutli  the   Kingdoiii  was  divided  imu  srv,  rai 
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'ictty  kinsdoms.  The  Medes  uiulnr  Astj'agps  siihscqiioiilly  subdued  Arme- 
iiia,  wliifli  was  reduced  to  a  province  under  Persian  governors.  It  was 
ailcrwards  divided  into  Major  and  Minor  by  Artarias  and  /adriades,  who 
liaving  united  Iheir  forces,  established  each  himself  in  ids  respective  prov- 
ince, iiidepenoent  of  his  master  ;  the  former  possessiiiif  Armenia  Major, 
the  other  Muior.  They  were  contemporary  with  Flamiibal,  who  planned 
fur  Ariarias  tlie  celebrated  town  of  Artarata.  .\ssisted  by  the  Roman 
alliance,  lh(!se  usurpers  maintained  their  power  in  spite  of  the  several 
attacks  of  their  former  master,  Antiochus.  .\fter  their  death,  llie  Arme- 
nians suflered  considerable  lots  in  a  war  witli  the  Partliians.  Mare  An- 
tony put  Artavardes,  the  sovereign  of  Armenia,  to  death,  to  make  room 
for  Alexander,  his  own  son  by  Cleopatra ;  others  say  that  he  led  him 
capiive  to  Koine  in  golden  chains.  Trajan  reduced  Armenia  to  a  Roman 
province ;  but  in  tiie  reign  of  Constantine  the  Oreat,  and  his  successor, 
It  inul  its  own  kings,  dependent  on  the  emperor.  Altiiough  St.  Uarthol- 
oincw  is  said  to  have  introduced  Christianity  into  Armenia,  there  can  bo 
no  dimbt  that  it  was  Christian  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  Saracens  sulidued  it  in  a.  d.  G87,  who  ijave  way  to  the  Turks  about 
a  ci'iiUiry  afterwards.     It  was  then  called  Turcomania. 

Ainu'iiiii  partially  recovered  its  independence,  but  was  again  subdued 
by  Occadan  or  Ileccate,  son  of  Genghis,  first  khan  of  the  Tartars.  A 
ri'iniiMiit  of  the  royal  family  of  Armenia  still  remained  ;  and  we  find  one 
of  ilicin,  I.i'o,  came  lo  Kngland  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Richard  II.  against 
the  Turks,  by  whom  he  had  been  expelled  from  his  throne.  Armenia 
was  anaiii  made  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  in  1572.  Snlim  II.  re- 
dnccil  It  to  a  Turkish  province,  in  Ib'i-! ;  the  greater  part  of  which  still 
remains  snlijcct  to  tbc  Crescent. 


ALUANIA. 

Albania  was  nominally  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Its  history 
is  diversified,  and  mixed  up  with  the  various  fortunes  of  the  surrounding 
naiiiins.  Lociked  upon  as  barbarous  by  the  (Jreeks  and  Romans,  because 
very  slijihtly  explored  by  thetn,  Albania,  better  known  lo  those  celebra- 
ted |iei)|d('  as  lllyriciun,  and  Kpirus,  still  retains  (he  simplicity  of  jiriin- 
Itive  hiil)ils,  so  iliat  it  is  emphatically  called  the  .Scytliia  of  the  Turkish 
'"nipire.  The  ancient  historians  describe  the  inhaliilanis  of  (his  coiiniry 
as  |ieeiiliarly  fierce  and  intractable.  Tlu;  reuicilciicss  of  ils  siiualion,  .mil 
uaiil  cpf  iiiiiiiii  among  the  several  tribes  which  inhabited  the  country  of 
Albania,  reinlered  the  valour  of  iis  people  of  little  conse(|uence  to  the 
t'eieTal  iilTiiirs  of  (Jrecce,  and  accordingly  wi'  find  ihem  but  slightly 
iiaxed  lip  with  (irecian  pcditics.  Under  the  conduct  of  Pvrrliiis  II.,  one  of 
Ihe  most  consuinmate  generals  of  aniiqiiity,  who  waited  a  bloody  war 
Willi  iiie  Itoinaiis  III  Italy,  the  .Mbamans,  or  Kpirotes,  routed  Anngonus, 
kinj!  of  Macedonia,  and  held  that  country  in  subject  ion ;  but  their  con- 
qiii'Kt  ended  with  the  death  of  their  coinmaniler,  and  they  in  turn  fell 
under  die  power  of  the  Macedonians. 

The  |{i)iiiaiis  made  some  settlements  in  their  country,  and  availed 
Ihiinselves  of  the  many  fine  harbours  to  be  found  nhuig  its  coast.  At 
their  declini',  along  with  other  jiortioiis  of  that  once  mighty  empire,  Al- 
haiiia  fril  a  prey  to  ..\laric  and  the  d'olhs,  although  some  of  their  deseend- 
aiils  aft'Twardi  regained  possession  (>f  (he  northern  district.  SigiRinuiul, 
"lie  of  its  kiM^'r',  WIS  celebrati'd  for  Ins  alliance  with  Tlieodoric,  the 
vieioriif  (;i(ivH  mill  ()i|ii;iccr,  a  n.  •'I'Jli.  Albania  now  liecnme  the  [irey 
of  the  Sriavoiiiaii  nalions,  (ill  it  was  settled  witlnii  its   inesenl    limits, 

At  the  Ureek  empire  declined,  the  Albu- 
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uiaiis  aifaiii  rose  to  distinction,  and  at  last  rc-eslablislied  their  nidepeiid- 
oncc,  ill  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Bulgarians,  who 
were  masters  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Greece.  Forniinif  a 
fourth  division  of  the  army  of  Nicephorus  Basilices,  a.  d.  1079,  they 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  During  the  next  century,  the  period 
of  the  cn^sades,  there  were  several  settlements  on  their  coasts  by  the 
Sicilians,  Franks,  and  other  nations.  After  the  coiujucMt  of  ConstaiitiiiD- 
pie.  1204,  Michael  Angelus  established  an  independent  government  in  tliia 
district.  Albania  has  cut  some  figure  in  tiie  annals  of  the  last  forty  years, 
chietly  through  the  enterprising  spirit  and  politic  conduct  of  Ali  Parlia, 
who  raised  himself  to  a  degree  of  power  which  long  kept  the  Turks,  who 
were  noininally  his  masters,  in  a  state  of  fear  to  attack  him.  After  amass- 
ing immense  treasures,  and  keeping  up  independent  alliances  with  the 
European  powers,  he  was,  in  1822,  finally  cut  off  by  the  Turkisli  ofiicers. 
'''he  modern  name  of  Albania  is  Arnaout. 
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Thk  early  history  of  Kjiypt,  like  that  of  Cliina,  is  so  involved  in  obscu- 
rity ;ind  fable,  that  fur  many  a»es  it  must  be  passinl  over  in  silence;  fur 
it  would  b(!  an  insult  to  cummon  sense,  in  u  work  professiully  hislorical, 
to  narrate  the  marvellous  actions  ascribed  to  Osiris,  Isis,  Typlion,  Apollo, 
and  a  host  of  ideal  personagew  who,  as  we  are  told,  over  Kgypl  "once 
held  sway."  After  those  purt  ly  fabulous  ages,  the  first  king  who 
makes  his  appenraiice,  in  the  times  called  heroic,  but  without  any  ci'ri;iiii 
date,  is  Meiies,  who  is  by  some  considerefl  the  same  with  Misraiiii,  ilie 
son  of  Ham.  He  draiiitMi  the  lower  part  of  Kgypt.  converting  that  vliich 
was  bi'fiire  a  morass,  into  firm  ground;  turnecrthe  course  of  the  Mir,  fo 
as  to  render  it  more  lieneficial  to  the  country,  that  river  having  beforr  Ins 
time  wash('(l  the  foot  of  a  saiuiy  monntnin  in  Lybia ;  built  the  city  of  Mi'in- 
phis;  instituteil  soleinii  festivals  >ind  other  religious  rites;  inslnictcil  Ins 
■ubjeets  in  many  valuable  arts,  and  aeeomplished  a  variety  of  wuml  rs 
Usiia'!}  ..tiiiliiileil  to  the  roiiiiilers  of  kingdcnns. 

It  being  impoHsiblt'  to  fdllow  the  sueeession  of  princes,  it  must  sulTiro 
to  slate,  that  after  thr  death  of  Menes,  K.gy()t  was  divided  into  several 
dynasties,  or  prineipalities:  but  its  most  natural  ami  permanent  divlMdii 
Bpjiears  to  have  been  iiiio  ihri'e  (lortions,  sometimes  uiider(Hie,  and  soiiu- 
limes  under  difTereiii   kinns.     The  most  southerly  iiortion  w,ig  cmIIiiI  !■[> 

•r  K.gypt,  or  Thebais,  the  eajiital  of  which  was  'I'helies,  still  ri'Miarkilili,' 
tlie  exii'iil  and  niauiiilieeiice  of  its  remains.  The  central  p;irl, or 
Middle  Kgypl,  had  Meni|ilii>i  for  its  ''apilal,  situated  oppoNile  to  llie  iiuni' 
cm  e.ipilal  ''airo.  Lower  l"g>pt  was  the  country  along  the  braiwlicn  if 
(he  Nile,  as  It  approached  the  sea;  many  large  cities  were  built  ill  llm 
(net,  (Hie  of  the  chief  (if  uliieli  was  llell(>|iollH. 

We  learn  that  some  nucs  aflerwrirds  (n.  c.  20-'l),  I'-gyjit  was  invailiilly 
th(!  Ilycsos,  a  pastoral  tribe  from  the  nnrth,  who  penetr.iled  to  Nulii^i.'inl 
DttHlilished  tlieiiiAclves  in  (hat  coun(ry,  and  in  Kgypt,  ns  the  «uvi'ri'i|;u 
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(Wwer.    These  are  known  as  "the  shepherd  kings,"  and  they  were  even 
lualiy  expelled  by  Amosis,  king  of  Lower  Egypt,  b.  c.  18'J5. 

Various  princes  svicreeded,  who  all  bore  the  title  of  Phviraoh.  The 
Israelites  settled  in  Kgypt,  and  wre  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  from 
wliiih  they  were  delivered  l)y  Divine  interference  ;  and,  as  we  arc  furthei 
informed  in  Holy  Writ,  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  with  all  his  host,  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  most  distinguished  prince  of  this  rac<'  was 
Sesosiris,  who  marched  victoriously  through  both  Africa  and  Asia,  as  far 
as  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  enriched  Kgypt  with  the  liooty 
ho  acquired.  After  his  return,  he  divided  the  country  into  thirty-si.\  dis- 
tricts or  governments. 

Ill  T'.'.'j  B.  c,  Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  conquered  Egypt  and  left  the 
throne  to  liis  natural  successors ;  but  after  the  reign  of  Tharaca,  his  grand- 
son, a  period  of  anarchy  followed,  and  Egypt  was  divided  among  twelve 
kinj;s ;  one  of  these,  Psammetichus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks, 
sutxiued  his  competitors,  and  became  sole  monarch,  b.  c.  070.  After  his 
dciiih,  the  Kgyptain  kings  contiiuied  in  frequent  hostilities  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  of  Jndea  and  Assyria,  attended  with  various  success,  and 
were  at  last  reduced  to  Persian  subjection  by  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cy- 
rus, R.  c.  525.  The  Persians  remained  masters  of  Egypt  until  the  year 
337  n.  c,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  rc- 
Cfiveil  with  joy  by  the  Egyptians;  the  Persians  having  made  tliemselves 
oiliiins  to  tlie  people  by  their  exactions,  and  by  their  contempt  of  the 
Esypliaii  religion.  Alexander,  as  great  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field,  per- 
niillcd  the  conquered  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  customs.  He  fminded 
Alcxaniiria,  which  soon  became  the  deposit  of  the  commerce  of  thv'  East ; 
;inil  il  censed  not  to  flourish  until  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  Ii;dia  by 
llip  ('ap(M)f  Good  Hope.  After  the  death  of  the  Macedoni.n  hero,  Piolemy 
Siller,  one  of  his  generals,  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  Egypt, 
;iiid  Ills  ilescendants  enjoyed  it  till  the  year  .30  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  tin?  Romans;  and  it  became  a  province  of  that  em- 
pire after  the  defeat  of  Marc  Antony,  aiid  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 

The  I'loleinies  governed  Egypt  for  2!t3  years.  'I'he  first  four  oi  llie 
family  were  active  and  wise  princes,  who  promoted  the  prosperity  of  their 
I'Oiiiitry,  and  eiK'onraged  literature  and  the  arts.  Ptolemy  .Soter,  the  so.n 
and  successor  of  Ptolemy  I<agus,  established  an  academy  of  learned  men 
at  Mexaiiilria,  and  founded  the  celebrated  library  at  that  city,  wliii!h, 
Il  the  Umiian  comiuest,  contained  seven  hundred  thousand  viduines. 
It  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  .Tulius  (\Tsar"s  attack  on  Alexandria; 
I'ul  ilie  iiisses  were  replaceij  in  succeeding  centuries,  luitil  the  7th  aftei 
riinst,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Mohammedan  c.ilipli 
Oinnr.  For  marly  seven  centuries  Egypt  belonged  to  tl,';  Roman  and 
fircck  empires,  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  granary,  its  it  were, 
of  Rome,  It  then  remained  under  the  power  of  the  Mithaiui  ;'ilancaii|)h8 
iillilie  heginuiiia  <»f  the  I'Jth  century,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the 
.Tiiriiiinaiis,  who  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Mamelukes,  I2,')(). 

The  aiiejeiil  kings  of  Kgypt  w«'re  always  considered  .sulijccl  to  the  laws 
I'f  ilie  empire,  ami  their  manners  were,  in  some  partieidars,  regtdaied  by 
M'l  rules;  among  which,  the  quality  atul  (piantity  of  tln^  jirovisioiis  for 
ilinrialdes  were  allotted.  If  a  king,  during  his  reign,  governed  arhitra- 
riiy,  i^r  imjnstly,  his  memory  was  condemned  after  his  de.iih.  No  people 
"ire  ever  nmre  idolatrous  or  superstitious  than  the  Egyptians.  Men,  an- 
iinaly,  and  even  jilants  were  the  objects  of  their  worshiji;  hut  the  deities 
Ifis  and  ()!<iris  were  in  tlie  greatest  repute,  and  adored  generally  Ihrough- 
"iil  'he  country.  They  also  especially  worshiped  Apis,  a  luill,  dedicated 
'  <*Mris,  III  >lenipliis;  and  Miievis,  a  similar  hull  at  ileliopidis.  Ihit 
"'>.^  city  had  jtH  sacred  animal ;  a  stork,  a  cat,  a  monkey,  a  croendile, 
'    ijjuuti  liny  irreverence  tu  wliich  was  severely  punished,  and  un  iu< 
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jury  held  deserving  of  death.  The  tribunal  of  F,gypt  was  composoil  r  f 
thirty  judges,  L'hoscii  from  among  tiie  priests  of  Heliopolis,  of  Mcmpliij 
and  of  Thebes;  wlio  administered  justice  to  the  people  gratuitously,  tjic 
prince  allowing  them  a  sullicent  revenue  to  enable  them  so  to  do. 

The  Kgyptians  had  two  kinds  of  writing;  one  sacred,  andonecoiiiiiiDn. 
The  former  was  tiie  representation  of  ideas  by  figures  of  animals,  or 
other  sensible  objects,  called  hieroglyphics;  many  incriptions  of  which 
still  exist,  as  do  inscriptions  and  writings  in  the  common  character.  The 
priests  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  the  hieroglyphics  were 
Known  to  them  alone.  Philosophy  was  early  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  taught  in  their  schools,  to  which 
many  of  the  Greek  philosophers  repaired.  They  also  made  great  pro- 
gress in  astronomy  and  g.e()m('try,  and  in  the  arts,  particularly  of  archi- 
lecture,  of  v;liich  the  whole  country  still  offers  extensive  columns,  obe- 
lisks, and  those  stupendous  speci ns  of  human  labour,  the  pyramids. 

We  II'.. .v  return  to  the  history  of  Kgypt  alter  it  became  possc^^scd  hy 
the  Mamelukes,  of  whom  it  may  be  as  well  to  spijak.     According  to  .M. 
V'olney,  they  came  originally  from   Mount  Caucasus,  and  were  (iisini- 
guished  by  the  fla.ven  colour  of  their  hair.     The  ex|)editioii  of  the  Tartars, 
in  I'J'JT,  proved  indirectly  the  means  of  introducing  ihem  into  E;ry|)t. 
These  merciless  conquerors,  having  slaugiitered  till  they  were  wtiny, 
brouglii  along  with  them  an  immense  number  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  wuii 
whom  they  hlh^d  all  the  markets  in  Asia.     The  Turks  purchased  aliout 
twelve  thousand  young  men,  whom  they  bred  up  in  the  (irofession  ot'ariiis, 
which  they  soon  excelled  in;  but,  becoming  mutinous,  they  deposed  and 
murdered  the  sultan  Maiek,  in  I'JGO.     The  Mamelukes  having  ilitis  got 
possession  of  the  government,  and  neither  understanding  nor  valuing  any- 
thing but  the  art  of  war,  every  species  of  learning  decayed  in  Egypt,  and 
a  degree  of  barbarism  was  introduced.     Neither  was  their  empire  of  long 
iliiration,  notwiilistandiiig  tlu>ir  martial  abilities;    for  as  they  ilepciidid 
upon  the  Christian  slaves,  chiefly  brought  from  ('ireassia,  whom  they 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  training  to  war,  and  thus  filling  up  their  ranks, 
these  new  Mi'-'ieliikcs,  or  Horgites  as  tliey  were  at  first  called,  in  linit 
rose  upon  their  masters,  and  transferred  tlu;  government  to  Ihemscdvt'!^. 
about  A.  n.  13812.     They  became  famous  for  ferocious  valour;  were  alinnsi 
perpelually  entfiiged  in  wars  either  foreign  or  domestic  ;  and  Iheirdonim- 
ion  lasted  till  l.'lT,  when  they  were  invaded  by  Selim  I.,  the  Turkish  j-iii- 
tan.     The  Manielukes  defended  themselves  with  iiieredible  bravety.  bill, 
;)ver|)owered  by  numbers,  they  were  defeated  in  almost  every  engajiciniiii 
Cairo,  their  capital,  was  taken,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  made  of  its  dc- 
fenders.     The  sultan,  Tuinan  Hey,  was  forced  to  lly  ;    and,  haviiiji  col 
leeted  all  his  lories,  he  ventured  a  decisive  battle.     The  most  roiiiaiiiii' 
•'fToits  of  valour,  however,  were  insutlicieiit  to  cope  with  the  iiiiiiiiiicraim 
multitiiile  which  composed  the  Turkish  army.     Most  of  his  men  weicii: 
in  pieces,  and  the  iiiiliappy  |)riiice  was  himself  taken  and  put  tu  death. 
Willi  liim  ended  the  glory  of  the  Mamelukes. 

The  sultan  Seliiii  eomineiKted  his  government  of  Kgypt  by  an  uiiexam- 
pled  act  of  wholesale  hutclier; .  Having  ordered  a  tln:alre  to  lie  erciti'd 
on  the  banks  of  the  .Nde,  he  caused  all  the  prisoners  (upwards  of  thir'.v 
thoii.'i.iiid),  to  be  beheaded  in  his  presence,  and  their  boilies  ihrowii  imIh 
the  river.  He  did  not,  however,  attempt  tlu^  total  extir|>aiioii  iil  the  Ma 
melukes,  but  proposed  a  new  form  of  government,  by  which  the  poHii 
being  ilistribiited  auioiii;  the  dilferent  members  of  the  slal(>.  sliciilil  prcsir^ 
(III  ('(pnlilii'inin  ;  so  that  (he  ilependence  of  (lie  whole  shoulil  be  i.|ii)ii  biiii 
self.  VViili  this  view,  he  ehosi!  from  among  those  Mamelukes  who  lu- 
nseaped  the  geiieral  iiiass.icre,  a  (livaii,  or  conned  of  regency,  coiitistnik"' 
(he  pacha  and  chiefs  of  (he  see. n  jiihinrv  corps.  The  f(Miner  w.is  '■ 
iiotifv  to  tins  council  the  orders  of  the  portc,  to  send  the  tribute  to  i'w 
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jtanlinnple,  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  government  both  external  and 
inlcnial ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inemhers  of  the  council  had  a  right 
tu  reject  the  orders  of  the  pacha,  or  even  of  deposing  him,  provided  they 
cdiiUI  assign  sufficient  reasons.  All  the  civil  and  political  urdiiiaiices 
iniisi  also  be  ratified  by  them.  Besides  this,  he  formed  the  whole  body 
iiiti)  a  kind  of  republic;  for  which  pnrpose  he  issued  an  edict,  stating, 
'•TlKiugh,  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  we  have  conquered  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Kgypt  with  our  invincible  armies,  neveriheless  our  benevoleni'l' 
is  willing  to  grant  to  the  iwcnly-four  sangiacs  of  Kgypt  a  republican  gov- 
eriiiiit'iit,"  tVc.  The  conditions  and  regulations  then  follow,  the  mo.^t 
important  of  which  are  those  which  make  it  incumbent  on  the  republic  to 
priivido  twelve  thousand  troops  at  its  own  expense  in  time  of  peace,  and 
lis  ni:iiiy  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  protection  in  time  of  war  ;  and  also 
td.si'iiil  to  the  Sublime  Porte  a  certain  sum  in  money  annualiy  as  tribute, 
Willi  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of  corn,  and  four  hundred  thousand 
of  harlcy.  Upon  these  conditions  the  .Mamelukes  were  to  have  a  free 
jiDvcnmient  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kgypt,  independent  of  the  Turkish 
liciiiinanl.  Thus  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes  still  coiitiiined  in  a  consid- 
rriihlt'  degree,  and  gradually  increased  so  much  as  to  threaten  a  loss  of 
duininiiiii  to  tlie  Turks;  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding  a 
residence  of  nearly  six  centuries,  they  never  became  naturalized  in  the 
t'oiiiiliy.  They  formed  no  alliance  with  the  females  of  Kgypt,  but  had 
their  wives  brought  from  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  the  adjacent  countries  ; 
so  llial,  according  to  Volney,  their  offspring  invarialily  iiccaine  extinct  in 
the  second  generation ;  they  were  therefore  perpetuated  by  the  same 
means  by  which  they  were  first  established ;  that  is,  their  raiiKS  were  re- 
cniiteil  by  .slaves  brouglil  from  their  original  country.  Indeed,  as  many 
writers  have  remarked,  the  (Circassian  territories  have  at  all  times  been  a 
nursery  of  slaves.  Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  wIumi  thi^y  coiisti- 
liiled  the  whole  military  force,  and  had  aciiuircd  tht^  entire!  govermnent  oC 
Kuypt,  the  Mamelukes,  together  with  the  Serradijes,  a  kimi  of  mounted 
diiiiipsties,  (lid  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men.  .Sinne  hundreds  of  tliiin 
»ere  dispersed  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  villages,  to  maintain  the 
aiilhiirily  of  their  corjis  and  collect  triliiite  ;  bul  the  main  body  constantly 
rimaiiieil  at  Cairo.  "Strangers  to  each  other,  luiuiid  by  no  ties  as  parents 
or  cli:klren,  i)la(!ed  among  a  people  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  coni- 
iiiiiii,  despised  as  rem'gades  by  the  Turks,  igiKuaiit  anil  superstitious  from 
eihiealioii,  ferocious,  perlidious,  seditious,  and  corrii()ted  by  every  species 
iifdiliaiieliery,  the  disonlers  and  cruellies  which  accompanied  their  liceii- 
Imiis  rule  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  <lcscrilied.  Sovereignty  to 
Iheiii  v\  as  to  \\n\n\  the  means  of  possessing  more  women,  toys,  horses,  and 
chives,  than  others ;  of  ni.tiiaging  the  court  of  Constantinople,  so  as  to 
iliide  ilie  tribute  or  the  menaces  of  the  sultan:  and  of  multiplying  parti- 
vuis,  eoihiti'nniniiiB  plots,  and  destroying  secret  enemies  by  the  dagger 
III' |iiiisiiii.  ISiit  with  all  tins,  they  are  brave  in  the  extreme.  Their  beys, 
nil!  even  the  common  soldiers,  distingnistied  themselves  by  iIh;  magnili- 
I'l'iiet  and  costliness  of  their  accoutreim-iits,  tlimigh  these  were  in  geni'r  il 
iliiiiisy  and  heavy.  Ucing  trained  from  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms  and 
hnrseinansliip,  they  were  admirable  horsemen  ;  and  used  the  scimitur,  car 
I'liie,  pistol,  and  lance,  with  almost  uneini  died  skill  anil  vigour." 

\liiiiii  the  year  174(i,  Ibrahim,  an  olbeer  of  the  .lanissaries,  rendered 
li'iiisidf  in  reality  maste  r  of  Kgypt,  having  managed  matters  so  well,  that 
il  liie  twentyfmir  beys,  or  sangi.ics,  eight  were  of  his  lionseludd ;  so 
•!i;il  liy  this  .iH'ans,  as  well  as  by  ailachiiig  the  ollicers  and  soldiers  of  hi8 
"iirps  to  his  interest,  the  pacha  became  altogether  iinal)le  to  opjiose  him, 
iiid  llie  orders  of  tin!  sultan  were  less  respected  than  those  of  Ihralniii. 
Ai  lim  ileiith,  in  17.')7,  his  family  continncd  to  rule  In  a  despotic  manner  ;  but 
*.i,ji.i;{  wa'  ammiij  each  other,  Vli  Ucy,  who  had  tiijcn  a  principal  actor  m 
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thp  dislurbancps,  in  1766  overcame  the  rest,  and  for  sometime  rendered 
himself  absolute  master  of  Egypt.  This  remarkable  man  was  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  and  had  been  purchased  when  a  youth  in  the  slave  market  at 
Cairo ;  but  being  possessed  of  great  talents,  and  of  a  most  ambitious  turn 
of  mind,  he,  after  a  variety  of  extraordinary  adventures,  was  appoinied 
one  of  the  twenty-four  beys  of  Kgypt.  The  Porte,  being  at  that  time  on 
the  eve  of  a  dai»gerous  war  with  Russia,  had  not  leisure  to  atteiid  to  the 
proeeedinjis  of  Ali  Bey;  so  that  lie  had  an  opportunity  of  vigorously  pro- 
secuting his  designs.  Flis  first  expedition  was  against  an  Arabian  prince 
namt'd  Hainman;  against  whom  he  sent  his  favourite  Mohammed  Bey, 
under  pretence  that  the  former  had  concealed  a  treasure  entrusted  with 
him  by  Ibrahim,  and  that  he  afforded  protection  to  rebels.  Having  de- 
stroyed this  unfortunate  prince,  he  next  began  to  put  in  execution  a  plan 
proposed  to  him  by  a  young  Venetian  merchant,  of  rendering  Gedda,  the 
port  (if  Mecca,  an  emporium  for  all  the  commerce  of  India;  and  he  even 
imagined  he  should  be  able  to  make  the  Europeans  abandon  the  passage 
to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  this  view,  he  fitted  out 
some  vessels  at  Suez  ;  and,  manning  them  with  Mamelukes,  commanded 
the  bey  Hassan  to  sail  with  them  to  Gedda,  and  seize  upon  it,  while  a 
body  of  cavalry  under  Mohammed  Bey  advanced  against  the  town.  Doth 
these  nimmissions  were  executed  according  to  his  wish,  and  Ali  bec;iine 
quite  iiiioxicaled  with  his  success.  Nothing  but  ideas  of  coiiq  lest  now 
occupied  his  mind,  without  considering  the  immense  dispropoi  ion  be- 
twei'ii  his  own  force  and  that  of  the  grand  seignior.  CircumstantJs  were 
then  indeed  very  favourable  to  his  s(diemes.  The  sheik  Daher  was  in 
rebellion  against  the  Porte  in  Syria,  and  the  pacha  of  Damascus  had 
so  exasperated  the  people  by  his  extortions,  that  they  were  ready  fur  a 
revolt. 

Having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  Ali  Bey  dispatched  about  five 
hundred  .Mamelukes  to  take  possession  of  Gaza,  and  thus  secure  an  en- 
trance into  Palestine.  Osman,  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  however,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  invasion  than  he  prepared  for  war,  while  the  troops 
of  Ali  Bey  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  fly  on  the  first  attack.  Sheik 
Daher  hastened  to  their  assistance,  while  Osman  fled  without  even  ulTtT- 
'\u<I  to  make  the  least  resistance  ;  thus  leaving  the  enemy  masters  of  ali 
P;il<'stiiie.  The  combined  army  of  Ali  Bey  and  Sheik  Daher  afterward 
niarclieil  to  Damascus  ;  where  the  pachas  waited  for  them,  and  ontluitilh 
of  .lime,  17T1,  a  decisive  action  took  place  •  the  Mamelukes  andSafadinns 
(the  iiaiiie  of  Daher's  subjects)  ru.shed  on  '.he  Turks  with  such  fury,  llut, 
terrified  at  their  courage,  the  latter  immediately  fled  ;  and  the  allies  bucainc 
masters  of  the  country,  taking  possession  of  the  city  without  opposition. 
The  castle  alone  resisted.  Its  ruinous  fortification  had  not  a  siiinle  ciiii- 
non  i  hut  it  was  surrounded  by  a  muddy  ditch,  and  behind  the  ruins  were 
posted  a  few  musqueteers;  and  these  alone  were  sufTicient  to  check  this 
army  of  cavalry.  As  the  besieged,  however,  were  already  conquered  by 
their  fears,  they  caiiitulated  on  the  third  day,  and  the  idace  was  to  he  sur- 
rounded next  morning,  when,  at  daybreak,  a  most  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion look  [dace.  This  was  no  less  than  the  defection  of  Mohammed  Hey 
himrelf,  whom  Osman  had  gained  over  in  a  conference  during  the  iiiyh!. 
At  tin;  monieiil,  therefore,  that  the  signal  of  surrender  was  expected,  this 
treacherous  general  sounded  a  retreat,  and  lurned  toward  Kgypt  with  all 
his  cavalry,  flying  with  as  great  precipitation  as  if  he  had  been  [lursutd 
by  a  superior  army.  .Mohammed  contiiiueil  his  inarcli  with  suidicehrity, 
that 'lie  report  of  his  arrival  in  Kgypt  leached  Cairo  only  six  hours  bcfuri' 
him.  Thus  Ali  Bey  foinid  hinistif  at  once  deprived  of  all  his  ex|)('cl:i- 
tioiif  of  e(iii(|iiest ;  and,  what  was  iinleed  galling,  he  found  a  traitor  whoiii 
he  d  irst  not  pnni-h,  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  A  sudden  reverse  of  fur 
tunc  now  took  place.     Several  vessels  laden  with  corn  for  .Sheik  Dahii 
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weie  liiken  by  a  Russian  privateer;  and  Mohammed  Bey,  whom  lie  de- 
8igned  to  have  put  to  death,  not  only  made  his  escape,  but  was  so  well 
atlciided  that  he  could  not  be  attacked.     His  followers  continninif  daily 
to  increase   in  number,  Mohammed  soon  became   sufficiently  strong  to 
niHrch  toward   Cairo  ;  and,  in  Aprd,  1772,  having  defeated  the  troops  of 
All  ill  a  rencontre,  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand,  while  the  latter  had 
scarcely  time  to  make  his  escape  with  eight  hundred  Mamelukes.     With 
djfticiiliy  he  was  enabled  to  get  to  Syria  by  the  assistance  of  Sheik  Daher, 
whom  he  immediately  joined  with  the  troops  he  had  with  him.     The 
Turks  under  Osman  were  at  that  time  besieging  Sidon,  but  raised  the 
sieoe  on  the  approach  of  the  allied  army,  consisting  of  about  seven  itiou- 
saiiii  cavalry.     Though  the  Turkish  army  was  at  least  three  times  their 
numhcr,  the  allies  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.    Their  affairs  now  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect,  but 
the  military  operations  were  retarded  by  the  siege  of  Yafa  (the  ancient 
Joppa),  whit'h  had  revolted,  and  held  out  for  eight  rnontlis.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  1773  it  capitulated,  and  Ali  Bey  began  to  think  of  returning  to 
Cairo.    For  this  purpose  Sheik  Daher  had  promised  him  succours,  and 
the  Russians,  with  whom  he  had  now  contracted  an  alliance,  made  him  a 
similar  promise.     Ali,  however,  ruined  everything  by  his  own  impatience. 
He  set  out  with  his  Mamelukes  and  fifteen  hundred  Safadians  given  him 
by  Daher:  but  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  desert  which  separates  Gaza 
from  Egypt,  than  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  one   thousand  chosen 
Mamelukes,  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  his  arrival.     They  were  command- 
ed hy  a  young  bey,  named  Mourad,  who,  being  enamoured  of  the  wife  ol 
Ali  Bey,  had  obtained  a  promise  of  her  from  Mohammed,  in  case  he  could 
bring  him  her  husband's  head.     As  soon  as  .Mourad  perceived  the  dust  by 
which  llie  approach  of  All's  army  was  announced,  he  rushed  forward  to 
the  attack  and  took  prisoiuT  Ali  Dry  himself,  after  wounding  him  in  the 
fori'licad  with  a  sabre.     Being  conducted  to  Mohammed  Bey,  the  latter 
prdcnilcd  to  treat  him  with  extraordinary  respect,  and  ordered  a  magiiifi- 
cenl  lent  to  be  erected  for  him  ;  but  in  three  days  he  was  found  dead  of 
his  wounds,  as  was  given  out;  though  some,  with  equal  probability,  af- 
f.:nuMl  that  he  was  [loisoned. 

I'pim  the  death  of  Ali  Bey,  Mohammed  took  upon  himself  the  sii[)rcmo 
digniiy.  At  lirst  he  pretended  to  be  only  th(!  defender  of  the  rights 
n(  the  sultan,  rcniitl(>(l  the  usual  tribute  to  Constantiiio[ile,  and  took  the 
ciMimiary  oath  of  unlimiled  obedience;  after  which  hcsolicilcd  to  make 
«;irnp(in  Sheik  Dalu'r,  agtiinst  whom  he  had  a  personal  piijuc.  In  l'(  Iiru- 
ary,  17T(i,  hp  appeared  in  Syria  with  an  army  equal  to  that  which  he  had 
formirly  commanded  under  Ali  Bey.  Daher's  forces  despairing  of  bring 
p.lili' to  cope  wiih  such  a  formidable  armament,  abandoned  (iaza,  of  which 
Mnhainmcd  immediately  took  possession,  and  then  marched  toward  Yafa, 
winch  cicfcnded  itself  so  long,  that  M'lhainmed  was  distracti'd  with  r:ige. 
anxiety,  and  despair.  The  b(>sieged,  nowcver,  whose  numbers  were  di- 
minished by  ilie  repeated  attacks,  became  weary  of  the  contest;  and  it 
w;is  proposed  to  abandon  tlr,'  place,  on  the  I'Igyptians  yiving  hostnges. 
•■'iiiiililions  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  treaty  might  be  coii.-;;i!i'icd  as  con- 
iliilcil,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  security  occasioned  by  this  belief,  some 
Miinielukes  entered  the  t'lwn  ;  lu'inber^'.  of  others  followiii;;  tlii'ir  exain|!e, 
atleinplcd  to  phiniler.  Thr^  inhabiiantB  dcfeiidi'd  themselves,  niul  llic  at- 
tack rcenininenced  ;  the  whole  army  then  rushed  into  the  town,  \\  Inch 
Mill'crci!  all  the  horrors  of  war;  women  and  children,  young  .iiid  old  men. 
Wire ;ill cut  to  pieces,  and  Mohammed,  equally  mean  and  barbarous, causeil 
ipyramid,  formed  of  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  siitTen'i-s,  to  In-  r,iis(  >! 
I!*  a  momiment  to  his  victory.  By  this  disaster  the  greati-l  terror  and 
iiiusteraatiim  were  dilViiscd  everywhere.  Sliiik  Daher  himself  (h'tl,  a. id 
Muhauiined  soon  bccimio  master  of  Acre  also.  Here  he  behaved  witl? 
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his  usual  cruelty,  and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers. 
But  his  career  was  soon  stopped,  his  death  just  at  the  time  occurring 
through  a  malignant  fever,  after  two  days'  illness. 

Soon  after  Mohammed's  death  a  contest  arose  among  several  of  the 
beys,  as  to  who  should  succeed  him.  But  the  chief  struggle  lay  betwemi 
Mourad  and  Ibrahim,  who,  having  ultimately  overcome  the  rest,  agreed 
in  1785,  to  share  the  goverinnent  between  them,  and  continued  to  rule  as 
ioisU  pachas  for  many  years.  From  that  lime  we  have  no  account  of 
any  remarkable  transa(;tion  in  Kgypt,  till  the  French  invaded  that  coun- 
try in  179d  ;  which  we  shall  as  concisely  as  possible  relate,  and  then  take 
a  brief  survey  of  some  striking  events  that  have  occurred  more  recently 
When  Selim  III.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  French  revolutidii 
was  just  breaking  out ;  but  until  Bonaparte's  memorable  invasion  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  its  effec^tswere  not  much  felt  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
two  Mameluke  beys,  Mourad  and  Ibrahim,  were  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  The  French  landed  near  Alexandria  on  the  Isl  uf 
July,  1798;  and  that  city  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  5th,  and  plundered 
by  tilt;  soldiery.  They  then  marched  to  Cairo,  but  were  met  by  an  army 
of  Mamelukes  in  the  plains  near  the  Pyramids,  where  the  French  gained 
a  signal  victory,  wliich  was  followed  by  their  occupation  of  the  capiial, 
and  the  submission,  in  general,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  destruciion  ui 
the  French  fleet,  by  the  English  under  Nelson,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  was 
the  next  event  of  importance;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  calamity, 
Bonaparte  was  not  deterred  from  pursuing  his  original  der^ign,  but  sit 
out  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  to  cross  the  desert  which  separates 
Egy[)t  from  Palestine.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  conquered  seviral 
towns,  one  of  which  was  .lafTa.  The  defence  of  Acre,  however,  by  Sii 
Sidney  Smith,  put  a  stop  to  the  future  proceeding  of  Napoleon  in  ili.i! 
quarter. 

The  most  remarkable  person  connected  with  Egypt  after  the  period  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  Melieniet  Ali,  the  Turkish  pacha  of  ili;ii 
country.  This  crhief,  who  has  since  become  so  prominent  in  Egypti;iii 
and  Syrian  history,  was  ambitious  of  making  himself  independent  of  tin 
Ottoman  Porte;  hut  as  this  could  not  be  efl'ected  while  the  Mameluke  hej- 
retained  their  power  and  influence,  he  determined  on  their  extirpation  li\  ■, 
coldblooded  act  of  treachery.  He  accordingly  invited  them  to  a  graiiil 
festival,  to  be  given  in  honour  of  his  son  Ibraliim,  who  had  just  lieen  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  an  ex|)edition  against  the  Wahabites  uf 
Arabia.  Wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  trea-^herous  design  of  Meheniel  Ah, 
the  l)eys  arrived  at  the  castle  on  the  appointed  day,  (March  1st,  It-Il , 
each  attended  by  his  suite;  but  they  had  no  sooner  entered  than  ilicy 
were  seized  and  beheaded.  The  execution  of  all  the  chief  Manieliikis 
throughout  the  I'ountry  innnediately  followed  :  and  Mehemet  now,  tlioinli 
nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Turkish  empire,  I'xercised  all  the  functions iiiil 
privileges  of  an  absolutt;  sovereign  princie.  In  the  histories  of  '  Turkt; ' 
and  MJreeee,' will  he  sci  n  how  large;  a  share  Mehemet  Ali  and  Ihralinii 
had  in  fomenting  and  carrying  on  the  war  between  those  (rountries.  Ii 
will  also  be  seen  in  its  proper  place  in  the  history  of  '  Kngland,' that 
MelK'inet  Ali  had  provokccj  the  insurn.'ction  in  Syria,  and  but  for  the  inlcr- 
ferinee  of  Kngland  and  hercontinental  allies,  would  have  wrested  Kgyi'. 
and  Syria  from  the  Turks,  lint  the  allied  fleet,  under  the  eoniniaiiduf 
Sir  II.  Stopford  and  Connnodore  N:i()ier,  bombarded  and  eajitnred  Iho 
wliiile  line  of  fortilied  pbu'cs  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  ending  their  opir 
atiiiiis  Willi  the  destruction  of  St.  .lean  d'  .\cre.  This  place  is  renuwiied 
for  scenes  of  desperate  valour.  \  heavy  cannonacle  for  three  hours  «;is 
kept  lip,  by  which  time  the  guns  of  the  forts  were  silenccil;  wlien.oiviii:' 
1(1  one  of  the  bomb-shots  lulling  on  the  enemy's  jiowder  iniig.iznii', :i:i 
uwfiil  explosion 'ook  place,  and  twelve  hundred  hiimHii  beings  wi'ie  lilo«i. 
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into  the  air.  Tliis  decided  ilm  (,nu  of  Ili«  wiiri  and  iMchcdict  Ali,  after 
alDiig  i"'S<'l'"'i"">  '"  which  tlif  hIIJihI  imiwi'ih  (if  Imiiojil'  lixik  part,  was 
reinsiated  in  his  vi(;er()ysliio(if  Kuyjil,  llie  uovcniiiK'nt  of  thiii  country  to 
dcsceiiii  ill  a  direct  hiMcditiiry  hiid,  a<  (t.  iHll,  Thiit  Mchcmei  Aii  is  a 
iiiiin  of  superior  tulenls,  and  tliut  iiiiih'r  liin  iidniinislration  of  affiiirs, 
Kgypt  lias  made  adv.Hiccs  in  iirta  iiiiil  iti'nm,  iilid  in  the  iiiipruvement  ul 
tlidse  natural  advantages  wiiii-h  Hhe  nunnt'Ugeg  fur  seeuring  lier  internal 
prospi-riiy,  no  one  can  enteriaiii  it  doulili  hiil,iil  the  saniu  time  we  caimo; 
fi/r;iet,  that  many  of  iiis  actions  provii  liliii  to  lio  dcHpotie,  cruel,  and  re- 
vtnjjeful. 


ALKXANDIIU. 

Alexandria,  now  called  LSeanderia,  the  iiiieii'iit  eiipiliil  of  Lower  Egypv, 
(Kciipies  a  prominent  po«iiion  in  lln*  iiniiiiU  ol  liinlory,  even  froin  its  first 
fiMiiulatioii.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  wliode  records  preHcnt  to  a  mari- 
liiiie  people  more  interesting  delai|.<.  l''oiliiiled  liy  the  (ireal  Alexander, 
whose  mind  was  comprehensive  hh  lin^  vuloiir  wiis  niieqiialled,  the  very 
cause  of  its  existence  was  eoniiiieri'iiil,  iilid  ll»  liiHlory  for  eighteen  hun- 
dr«l  years  shows  how  well  the  Maeeiloiiitiim  appieeiated  the  advantages 
of  iiiariiime  resources,  'i'he  sirenglh  of  Tyre,  which  cost  him  so  long 
iiiiil  •so  dear  a  contest,  probahly  NiigijeNted  to  liiiii  llie  value  of  coinineree. 
Ai'cnrcliiigly,  after  the  city  "  whotie  ineielmiilN  were  princes,"  had  fallen 
bifdrc  his  banners,  and  Kgypt  received  Iim  J idu',  he  fonned  the  design 
ufluiildiiiy  a  city,  in  which  coinnieree  iiiiulH  llm!  U  ^heller,  and  from  which 
his  vast  enipiie  miyht  derive  richer  and  slrenmh,  No  sooner  was  the  de- 
sign conceived  than  exi^ciited ;  and  Alexiiliiier,  wIiohc  new  commercial 
di|iiit  was  situated  alike  c(mvenieiit  for  the  liiide  ol  the  east  and  tint  west, 
dicil  A.  I),  385.  Amidst  the  ciniviilMiniiM  \t  huh  xliook  lim  empire  to  pieces 
aliir  liis  death,  Alexandria  eontiiini'd  Kt  ni«e  III  greatness  and  mafriiificeiice 
iiiiihr  liie  fostering  protection  of  the  enliullleiied  I'loleiiiie.s,  liie  fiieiids  ><( 
loiiiiiieire  and  scienci — whose  capital  it  heeiiine,  a.  ii.  .'ilM.  Hut  such  is 
till'  natural  proneness  of  hiimaii  lliingN  to  ilrca),  tli.it  wealth  hegels  lux- 
ury, and  greatness  is  its  own  dchlrojir,  l''oi  ihree  hundred  years  duriiifj 
whirli  Alexandria  was  subject  to  the  l'toleiiiiei>,  the  eaiiher  of  corruption 
h|(>;ii('d  its  niagnificence,  and  fed  upon  llH  IllXlliy, 

The  name  of  Pl(deiiiy  IMiyscon  tx  Nyiioii)  ihoiik  with  vice  and  cruelty. 
!liss;ivnge  !)r'itality  made  Alexandria  itlilioul  it  di  (<erl  aliont  inie  hundred 
and  lliiriy  years  before  (-'lirist.  'riie  ilihi'ilion  ol  Klines,  graininanaiis, 
phildsopliers,  and  oilier  masters  of  the  liberal  ncienees,  whose  iiicseiH'c 
iiml  shed  a  lustre  over  the  i  apilal  of  I'lgypl,  wao  followed  by  the  inlbix  of 
pt'iipiiMif  v.uiiais  nations,  invited  by  a  ueiieiiil  pnicliiinalion  of  the  13  rant. 
All  illiiiiiiiail  massacre  of  all  the  yolinu  men  ol  ihe  city  F^hnrtly  iiftciwaid 
liuk  place,  and  Alexandria  wai  for  soilie  Imie  the  Kceiie  of  coiiimotioii 
Slid  anarchy.  In  48  n.  c,  the  coiiiiiieror  of  the  \Ni'i<t  vi.'^iled  liie  city  of 
till' VKlor  of  the  Kast,  in  pursuit  of  liiti  delViileil  rival,  where  lie  arbitrated 
iiilwccli  I'loleiny  XII.  and  Cleopatra.  Ill'<  inillliiiy  eniidiei  was  no  less 
I.  iiis|)iciioiis  here  than  it  had  been  iireviuihls  in  (iaiil,  llritain,  and  the 
|ii.ims  of  Phiirsalia.  Willi  a  small  lialld  ol  Ijuniili'*,  iissisicd  by  soiiie 
furies  of  the  Jews,  be  defeated  the  whole  lU'iny  iif  Plideiny.  Whilst  liis- 
li'ry  rei'Di-ds  with  exultation  the  exploit  of  Cii'iiir,  who  swani  across  the 
Niii!  bearing  bis  rommenlaries  alnfl  wife  from  Ihe  \miIcih,  !*he  droops 
iHi  r  llic  c(iiiflai;ialioii  which  accideiil.illy  eiiiiNiiinnl  Hie  library  of  liie 
llriu'hiiiti,  coiisislin;;  <if  fniir  biindieil  Ihoiixand  Volinne'^.  l''or  it  iiiiisl  la; 
i<  iiiriiihered  that  the  city  of  .Mexiiiidria  wiiN  onglnally  designed,  aiii! 
'it  in, illy  proved,  to  be  the  mart  nf  phllokopll)   lltiil  science. 
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The  emperor  Caligula  had  designed  Alexiindria  as  the  seat  of  Iiis  empire 
in  the  event  of  his  massacring  the  chief  senators  and  knights  of  Rome.. 
In  the   year  a.  d.  40,  the  Jews,  who,  to  tlie  amount  of  a  million,  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  a  variety  of  privileges,  were,  by  an  edict  of  Flaccus. 
now  declared  strangers   in  Alexandria — and   underwent,  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  time  of  their  approaching  destruction  and  the  complete  disper- 
sion  of  their  nation,  grievous  privations,  losses,  and  cruelty.     It  was  with 
in  a  few  years  after  this,  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  promulgated 
in  Alexandria,  and  received  by  many.     The  names  of  Pantajuus,  St.  C'le- 
meni,  and  Origen,  are  found  as  presidents  of  a  Christian  school  of  con- 
siderable eminence  founded  in  this  city.     The  admixture,  however,  of  the 
philosophy  which  distinguished  Alexandria,  with  the  tenets  of  Chrisiiaii- 
ity,  and  the  dogmas  of  Judaism,  tended  materially  to  corrupt  both  trutl' 
and  wisdom;  and  the  eclectic  philosophy  proved  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  cabbala,  and  many  corruptions  of  the   Christian  faith.    Uiidei 
Claudius,  Alexandria  again    reckoned  the  Jews  as  citizens.     It  was  thr 
first  place  which  hailed  Vespasian  emperor,  a.  d.  69;  and  here  he  abode 
whilst  his  generals  and  armies  were  deciding  his  cause  against  Vitellius 
The  account  Adrian,  wlio  visited  the  city  a.  n.  1.30,  gives  of  it,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  connnerce,  as  wellasof  its  worst 
and  most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  inhabitants  who  thrive  upon  its  riches 
Under  the  emperor  Severns,  Alexandria  obtained  several  immunities  and 
privileges,  a.  d.  202;  a  grateful  sense  of  which  was  manifested  by  anion- 
anient  erected  to  him.     DiflTerent,  however,  was  their  fortune  under  the 
despicable  Caracalla,  who  rewarded  their  entertainment  of  him  by  a  gen. 
eral  massacre  of  tlie  inhabitants,  a.  n.  215;  by  abolishingthe  societies  of 
learned  men,  who  were   maintained  in  the  musemn ;  by  the  plunder  ol 
temples  and  private  houses  ;  and  by  separating  different  parts  of  the  city 
from  one  another  by  walls  and  towers.     During  the  reign  of  Gallienus, 
Alexandria  suffen^d  most  severely  both  by  water  and  pestilence.    Hut 
history,  here,  records   with   admiration   the  conduct  of  two  Christian 
bishops,  Eusebius  and  Anatolius,  who.  like  the  good  Samaritan,  bound  up 
the  wounds  of  the  wretched,  and,  like  th(Mr  heavenly  Master,  were  un- 
wearied in  alleviating  the  distresses  of  their  suffering  fellow-creaiures. 
Their  conduct  sheds  a  lustre  over  the  aiuials  of  this  city,  far  traiiscendinij 
the  most  brilliant  exploits  which  emblazon  its  heraldry.     Alexandria  was 
now  almost  depopulated.     It,  however,  again  recovered  somewhat  of  its 
former  greatness,  again  to  feel  the  unsparing  havoc  of  war  and  dissension, 
in  the  reign  of  Diodesian,  who  having  captured  it  from  Achilleus,  the  ii?iir 
per  of  l''gypt,  gave  it  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  phinder,  a.  n.  2% 
He  made  some  retribution  for  this  severity  by  estahlishinsr  certain  silniari 
regulations,  amongst  which   may  be  reckoned,  his  establi^hmcMt  for  lift 
perpetual  distribution  of  corn,  for  the  Itenefit  of  this  city,  a.  d.  .30.'.    Vn 
der  Coiistaiiliiie,  Alexandria  again  (lourishcd  by  its  trade  and  coininprre 
A  dreadful  and  almost  universal  carlh(]iinke,  Jidy  21,  305,  shook  this  citi 
to  Its  very  foundation,  and  swallowed  up  (ifiy  thousand  of  its  inhahitants 
.•Mthonsh  the  second  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  Alexandria  was  cap 
tured  by  the  Moslems,  under  .\mroii,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Omar,  l)c 
cemher  22,  a.  n.  (ilO.     IJlnofly  and  obstinate  was  the  siege:  amply '<U[i 
jilieil  with  provisions,  and  divoied  to  the  defence  of  their  dearest  tvxhb 
and  honours,  its  iniiabitants  bravely  withstood  tlie  astonisliing  efforts  ami 
unwearied  bravery  of  their  enemies;  and  had   lleracliiis  as  promp!.\  sit- 
onded  their  resolution,  the  crescent  of  Maliomet  liad  not  then  n  igncd  i.i 
bloo'Iy  supremacy  over  the  Cjiristian  <toss.     It  wu-*  invaluable  to  H>r;i 
(dins,  and  its  loss  was  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  Hyzanlinin,  I ' 
which  it  had  been  the  storelnmse.     Since,  in  the  short  space  of  five  year?. 
tlie  harbours  and  fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  occupied  by  a  (lucl  an! 
aiinv  of  Romans,  twice  did  the  valour  of  its  conqueror,  Ainrou,  "i-xi"! 
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(lipin;  but  his  policy  h,  1  been  to  dismantle  several  walls  and  towers,  m 
puisiiunce  of  a  vow  he  liad  made  of  ren'lering  Alexandria  as  accessible 
as  the  home  of  a  prostitute.  In  the  year  612,  the  library  of  Alexandria 
WHS  destroyed  by  order  of  the  caliph  Omar;  and  so  extensive  was  it,  that 
its  volumes  of  paper  or  [)archment  sufficed  to  light  the  fires  of  the  four 
tiiousand  baths  wl.icli  were  in  the  city,  for  more  than  six  months! 

So  waned  the  splendour  and  glory  of  this  mighty  city.  The  dominion 
of  the  Sara(!ei\s  witiiered  its  energies,  and  Alexandria  gradually  sunk 
from  its  high  estate,  so  that  in  the  yt'ar  875,  its  extent  was  contracted  to 
lalf  its  former  dimensions.  Mournt'id,  but  still  majestic  in  its  decline,  it 
atill  retained  the  Pharos,  and  part  of  its  public  places  and  monuments. 
Ill  (120  its  great  church,  called  Cosarea,  whicii  had  formerly  been  a  pagan 
temple,  erected  by  Cleopatra,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  was  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
ami  two  years  after,  this  second,  or  Arabic,  Alexandria,  was  taken  by  the 
Mitgrebians,  who,  after  various  vicissitudes,  at  length  finally  lost  it  to  the 
MiisU'ins,  A.  D.  928,  when  more  ilian  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  wretclied 
inliabitaiits  perished.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1499, 
POMiijIetedifie  ruin  which  had,  for  some  centuries,  been  advancing  under  the 
Turkish  dominion;  and  Alexandria  ceases  from  that  lime  to  possess  any 
particular  interest  for  the  historian,  until  the  close  of  the  last  ceiiiury 
Tlie  first  cons'ul  of  France,  whose  name  will  be  reckoned  up  with  th« 
Mai't'doiiian  Alexander  and  the  Ronvin  Civsar,  like  these  two  great  proto- 
ly[it's  of  his  ambition,  displayed  in  A'exandria  his  skill  and  prowess.  It 
fell  to  ills  army  July  4,  1798,  after  a  defeat  of  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes. 
The  tliuiicli-rsof  the  British  navy,  braving  defeat  and  discomfiture  through 
the  ships  of  France,  at  Aboukir,  were  heard  at  Alexandria,  and  the  British 
ensign  wavi^d  triumphant  over  its  walls  in  the  year  1801, as  again  in  1806. 
.\iiioiig  the  names  of  various  heroes  connected  with  this  once  mighty 
oily,  that  of  Abercrombie,  who  died  there  in  the  arms  of  victory,  shall 
live  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  history. 


ANTIOCH. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  place  is  pregnant  with  great  and  impor- 
tant events  connected  as  well  with  profane  as  sacred  history.  It  was  found- 
ed hy  Aiitigonus,  and  called  Antigonia,  a  name  soon  after  changed  for  Anli- 
oeha,  ill  lionour  of  An  ioclius,  fatlicr  of  Seleucus.  The  seat  of  empire  for 
the  kings  of  Syria,  and  of  governnuMil  for  the  Roman  officers,  Antioch  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  contained  four  distinct  cities,  and 
was  therefore  called  Tctrapolis.  Anothei  city,  built  in  its  suburbs,  called 
Daphne,  superceded  it  in  magnifict.'nce  and  luxury  so  much,  that,  not  only 
did  "to  live  after  the  manner  of  Daphne"  become  proverbial,  but  Antioch 
was  icriiied  Antioch  near  Daphne. 

Its  history  is  confi'ied  pretty  much  to  the  viirious  calamities  of  war  and 
pestilence  which,  at  diflerent  times,  have  visited  and  scourged  this  city. 
By  ti. '  assistance  of  Jonathan,  tlie  leader  of  the  Maccabees,  king  Deme- 
trius punished  the  ciniumacy  of  his  dissatisfied  subjects  by  slaying  ten 
Ihuusaiid  of  ihe:n,  •■.  c.  ur).  .\n  exiraordinary  earthquake  laid  it  in  ruins 
111  ihe  reign  of  Trs'.jan,  a.  n.  11.5;  the  emperor  himself  being  with  difficulty 
saved  from  deit'uction.  .\iiliocli  ruse  from  its  ashes  under  the  auspicres 
of  Trajan,  ai'J  was  again  nearly  consumed  by  fire  in  155.  It  was  restored 
by  .\nl  111  fi'js  Pius,  but  was  dispossessed,  a.  n.  177,  by  a  severe  edict  of  his, 
of  illi's  iricieni  I'iglits  and  priviligcs,  as  a  pnnishnient  for  abetting  the 
f'.e'.eii  'A  Ovidiiis  Cassius,  g*»veriiorof  Syria,  a  measure,  however,  which 
Has  .s'.,un  anrulled.  In  194  Stveriis.  to  punish  the  part  which  its  natives 
■iijK  ill  the  faction  between  liiiii  and  Niger,  passed  a  similar  edict-  and 
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subjected  Antiocli,  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  villas;e,  to  Laodicea,  but  the 
next  year  he  revoked  his  sentence.  In  the  meanwhile  Antioc^h  had  been 
distinguished  for  some  events  conneeted  with  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
which,  it  is  said,  wiis  pst:ihlislied  here  by  St.  Peter,  in  the  year  38.  It 
was  here  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer  were  first  called  Christians,  and 
an  assembly  of  the  ajiostles  was  held  in  56.  There  have  also  been  sev- 
eral <;ouncils  convened  in  Antioch  at  different  periods. 

From  its  situation,  it  was  necessarily  exposed  to  severe  attacks  during 
the  wars  between  the  Persinns  and  the  Romans,  when  the  power  of  the 
latter  began  to  decline.     It   was  three  times  taken  by  the  Persian  mon. 
arch,  Sapor,  who,  after  its  last  capture,  plundered  it  and  laid  all  its  [)n!)hc 
buildings  prostrate.     In  331  it   was  visited  by  a  severe  famine.     Sixteen 
years  afterward  its  importance  was  increased  by  Constantine  II.,  who,  at 
an  immense  expense,  formed  the  harbour  of  Seleu(;ia  for  its  convenience. 
During  the  residence  of  the  emperor. I ulian  here,  on  his  way  to  the  Per- 
sian empire,  there  occurred  throughout  the   Roman   provinces  a  severe 
famine,  which  visited  Antioch  more  severely  than  other  places,  from  the 
estalilishment  of  a  corn-law  by  the  emperor.     In  381,  two  great  scourges 
appeared,  plague  and  famine  ;  the  former  soon  subsided,  but  on  the  con. 
tinuauce  of  the  latter,  Libanius,  the  bishop,  entreated   assistance  from 
Ic-airus,   prefect  of  the   Kast,  who  answered   the  entreaty  with  bruiaiiiy 
and  insult.     .\  commotion  ensued,   which,  however,  terminated  without 
bloodshed.     Six  years  afterward,  a  tremendous  tumult  took  place,  in  con 
sequence  of  a  tax  imposed  upon   the  people  by  the  emperor  TheoiloBJns, 
in  commemoration  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  own  reign,  and  the  fifth  of  that 
of  his  son  Arcadiiis.     The  governor  of  the  city  with   diffi(nilty  escaped 
the  frenzy  of  the  populace;  and  ifreat  indignities  were  offered  to  the  em- 
peror's statues  by  the  p((ople,  who  were  made  to  atone  for  this  ofTencp  by 
the  most  cruel  [lunishments.     St.  Chrysostom  distinguished  himself  on 
this  occ;ision  by  preaching  homilies  to  the  people,  which  tended  very  nincb 
to  reform  their  dissolute  and  corrupt  practices.     Severe   measures  were 
oil  th(!  point  of  being  executed  against  Antioch  by  command  of  Thoodo- 
sins,  wiien  they  were  averted  by  tlie  united  entreaties  of  .St.  Chrysntom, 
some  hermits,  and   Klavianus,  bishop  of  Antioch.     But  there  was  no  do- 
fence  to  this  ill-fated  place  in  the  year  Sii-^  against  the  awful  visitation  of 
an  e;irthquake,  which,  cm  September  19,  hud  desolate  the  most  beniilil'ul 
quarter  of  the  city.     A  similar  visitation  occurred  in  50.5,  in  the  rcinn  of 
Justin.     Neither  was  the  fury  of  man  long   withheld   from   workiny  dc 
strnclion  to  .Antioch.     In  540  it  was  captured  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Pprsi;i. 
The  churches  were  pillagcfl.  and,  like  another  Nebuch^iliiezzar,  lin  ap- 
propriated their  gold  and  silver  to  hi«  own  use.     Rapine,  pillage,  ami  .Ati' 
in  li(!r  fullest  insubordination,  were  let  loose,     .\ntioch  hid  not  a  dwelling 
left;  her  people  were   scatter*'d,  slain,  or  carried   into  captivity.    Once 
more,  phmnix-like,  it  rose  from  its  ruins,  to  experience  another  eiirthqiiaki 
'n  S-'O,  which  destroyed  thirty  thousand  pfirsons. 

A  new  enemy  now  appt^ars  on  the  page  of  its  history.  The  Saracen."!  took 
•  niioch  in  the  year  634,  and  retained  possession  of  it  till  858,  when  »uw) 
it  was  amiexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  TIh;  Turks  next  became  niasipr? 
of  it;  and  they  in  turn  lost  it  to  the  Crusaders,  who  made  a  |)riiici|nlity 
of  Antioch,  in  1098,  under  noliemoiid.  prince  nf  Torento.  He  wasjakii) 
prisoner  by  the  Turks  in  1  lOl.  hut  liberated  in  1 103.  Meanwhile  Antio'di 
had  been  governed  by  Tancred,  who  died  the  year  after  his  appointiin'iit 
The  whole  of  the  principahty  of  Antioch,  excepting  the  city,  was  overrun 
by  the  sultan  Noiireddin  in  114^,  who  in  the  year  1 160  took  Hohenn'iid 
III.  prisoner.  On  his  liher.itioii  in  117.'),  he  w:is  created  knisihttiy  Lmiis 
VI.  of  France,  and  died  in  1001.  The  principality  of  .Antioch  was  dis- 
solved in  1068  by  the  capture  of  the  city  liy  Hihars.  sultan  of  l?ab\l'in. 
It  then  became  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empiic.  which  it  has  since  con- 
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luiued,  having  experienced  during  that  period  two  eiuthquiikes — ou(j  in 
175i),  and  the  other  in  l>ii'2. 

Aiilioi;li  has  lisied  to  ilie  niiireh  of  empires ;  the  splendors  of  the  Mace- 
donian, the  majesty  of  the  Roman,  the  volupluousness  of  ilie  Persian,  the 
viifDur  of  the  Saracenic,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Osmanic,  have  in  turns 
revelled  in  her  palaces,  and  adorned  or  degraded  her  beauty  ;  while  the 
voii'e  of  Christianity  has  whispered  in  her  temple,  and  the  thunders  of 
tilt  Incomprehensible  Ueity  have  spoken  in  awful  prodigies,  and  awed  her 
inhabitants  by  pestilence,  famine  and  earthquakes. 


THE  BARBARY  STATES. 

Barbary  is  a  vast  territory  of  Africa,  containing  the  states  or  kingdoms 
of  Algiers,  Morocco,  Fez,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca.  It  stretches  entire- 
ly across  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
western  boundary  of  Kgypt,  taking  almost  the  whole  range  of  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  width  it  is  various,  and  bounded 
by  the  "  great  desert."  The  Romans  obtained  possession  of  Barbary  in 
the  time  of  .luliiis  Caesar,  and  remained  masters  of  it  till  a.  d.  '128.  At 
that  time  Bonifacius,  the  Roman  governor,  revolted,  and  called  in  to  his 
assistance  Geiiseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  sometiine  settled 
111  Spain.  They  agreed  to  divide  the  country  betweeii  Miem  iJeiiseric 
was  to  have  two-thirds,  and  Bonifacius  one-third.  ciiserie  set  sail  in 
.^Iay  tlie  same  year,  w.ith  an  army  of  eighty  thousaim  men,  together  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  effects.  Genseric  haW  no  isooner  ctTecled  his 
landing,  and  secured  a  (lart  of  the  country,  than  he  tiirtied  his  arms  against 
lionifacius,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shelter  himself  in  Hippo, 
whli:h  place  he  besieged  in  May,  430  ;  but  wis  uiiiWrthe  necessity  of  re- 
tiring from  faniiiK!.  The  Romans  sent  an  aniij  into  Africa,  under  the 
cdiuluct  of  the  celebrated  Aspar,  from  Consuiitiiiople;  a  dreadful  battle 
ensued,  and  Genseric  became  the  victor.  The  Vandals  were  by  this  vic- 
tory rendered  masters  of  .\frica.  Cirtha  and  Carthage  were  the  only 
strong  places  possessed  by  the  Romans. 

Ill  435,  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  Vandals. 
The  former  gave  up  part  of  Numidia,  the  province  of  Procon  Salariz  and 
liyzHiiceiie,  for  which  a  yearly  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  the  emperor  of  the 
fcaat.  !^J^■.""•<'r.  in  430,  the  Romans  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Goths  of  Gaul,  Genseric  i.u.,k  t'.,;.;  .ivJvu'.:*  'j^e  to  seize  Carthage,  by  which 
he  considerably  enlarged  his  .\frican  doiiiiuions.  0;;  'he  talyiig  of  Car- 
.\\;\'<,c,  Genseric  made  it  the  scat  of  his  empire  ;  and,  in  440,  iiiiiui.  ;„  de- 
scent on  the  island  of  Sicily,  plundered  it  aim  returned  to  Africa.  Being 
now  heeoine  formidable  to  both  empires,  Tlieodosius,  emperor  of  llio  I'^ast, 
R'si'lved  to  assist  ValeiUiiiian  against  so  powi'rful  an  enemy.  Accord- 
iiijily.  lie  fitted  out  a  lle(!t  of  eleven  hundred  ships,  filled  with  the  (lower 
of  Ins  army,  under  Arcovindus.  Genseric  now  pretending  a  desjie  to  be 
at  peace  with  both  empires,  aiiiiised  the  Roman  general  with  pacilic  pro- 
pos.ils,  till  the  easoii  for  action  was  over.  TlieoJosius  being  obliged  to 
recall  li's  forces  to  oppose  the  Huns,  ^'alentilliall  found  it  necessary  to 
coiii'ludc  a  peace  wiih  the  Voiidals,  yieMiiig  them  quiet  possession  of  the 
I'niiiiiries  they  had   seized.     (>eiiscrie  was  now  become  so  powerful,  or 
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ratlicr  so  low  was  the  power  of  the  Roniiui  empire  reduced,  that,  in  455, 
he  toiik  the  city  of  Rome,  and  phiiidered  it ;  and  after  his  return  to  Afnca, 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  remaining  countries  held  by  the  Romans 
in  tliiit  part  of  the  world. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was  now  fully  established ;  and 
Genseric  made  hiniself  master  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  all  the  other  isliinds 
between  Italy  and  Africa,  without  opposilioii  from  the  western  cnipprors, 
who  were  now  too  feeble  to  resist  him,  a.  n.  476.  Genseric  made  his  do- 
minions a  scene  of  blood,  and  died  in  177,  after  a  reign  of  forty-seven 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hunneric,  who  proved  a  greater 
tyrant  than  his  father,  persecuting  the  Christians  with  the  utmost  fury; 
and  (luring  his  sliort  reign  of  seven  years  a?id  a  half,  he  destroyed  miirr 
of  tlicni  than  Genseric  had  done  durini,'  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Hunneric,  Gutamund,  Thr,isiinuni<l,  anil  Hilderic,  of  whom  we 
know  very  little,  except  that  the  latter  was  deposed,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  by  Gelimer,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  who  proved  a  greater 
tyrant  than  any  that  had  gone  before  him,  and  was  held  in  abhorrence, 
when  the  emperor  Justinian  proposed  an  iin  ision  of  Africa.  Accordnis.'- 
ly,  li(!  sent  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  against  Gelimir,  under  the  coniiiiand 
of  the  celelirMti'ii  lielisarius.  Gelimir  committed  the  management  of  liis 
army  to  his  brothers,  (lundimcr  and  Gelamund  :  they  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans; the  engagenuMii  was  long  and  bloody,  but  at  length  the  Vuiidais 
were  defeated,  and  the  two  princes  slain.  (Jelimer  headed  a  fresh  army, 
which  was  also  defeated,  and  the  loss  of  ("Carthage  followed.  Another 
defiMt  followed  close  upon  the  former.  (Jeliuier  tied  into  Numidia,  and 
an  end  was  put  to  the  Vandal  power  in  Barbary.  Gclimer  was  afterward 
brought  in  gold  chains  before  .lustinian,  whom  he  besought,  in  the  most 
submissive  manner,  to  spare  hia  life.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the 
enipenr;  and  a  handsome  yearly  pension  was  also  allowed  him. 

Uarbary  remained  under  the  Roman  power  until  the  caliphate  of  Omar, 
when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Saracens.  It  continued  subject  to  the  ca- 
liph till  the  reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  when  Kbn  Aglal),  tlu!  governor, 
assumed  independence.  The  house  of  Aglab  was  driven  out  by  Al  Midi- 
di,  lh(<  first  F.timite  caliph.  Al  .Mohdi  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  .\bul  Kasem,  who  took  the  iiauic  of  Al  Kayein 
Mohdi.  During  this  reign  we  read  of  nothing  remarkable,  except  llie  re- 
bellion of  Vesod.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sun  Ishmael.  who  toiik  npon 
himsi  If  the  title  of  Al  Maiisur.  Al  Mansur  was  sucecfded  liy  his  son, 
Aim  /animin  Moad,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Al  Moez  l.edi-ndlah. 
This  i'ali|ih  coMiinered  llgypt,  and  removed  llie  calipliaie  Id  that  coiiniry. 
The  (Jther  malerial  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Harbary  Slates  will 
be  found  in  the  historical  notice  of  Algiers. 


ALGIERS. 

AiaiiKiia,  a  country  of  iiortherii  Africa,  and  which  wan  regarded  ,i«  tlie 
most  jiowerfiil  of  the  Uarltary  stales,  li-is  lim!Z  bicn  the  snhjecl  of  Knivi- 
peaii  indigii  iliiin  for  lis  piratical  |>iai-|ices,  and  the  igiKiininimis  slavery  to 
wliii  h  all  ' 'hristiaiis  who  fcil  into  its  |iii\M'r  were  iiri'vocably  dniiiixl 
Ihit  the  hour  of  retnliuiion  ha:*  at  length  i  ome  ;  am!  the  events  of  lati' 
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years  have  greatly  coiilributed  to  call  the  altenlioa  of  the  civilized  world 
to  Us  piist  and  present  liistory.  There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  respecinig 
the  iingiiial  inhabitants:  some  contending  that  tliey  were  the  Xulieaus 
wiu)  plundered  the  patriarch  Job;  others, Cananites  wiio  were  driven  out 
nf  ilu'ir  country  by  Joshua.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Algerine  kingdom  for- 
merly made  a  considerable  part  of  the  Mauritania  Tin<;itania,  whu.-b  Julius 
Cii'siir  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  The  Algerines  shared  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Rome;  for,  at  the  decline  of  its  empire,  they  fell  to  the  Vandals, 
who  ill  turn  were  expelled  by  the  Saracens  about  the  middle  of  ilie  seventh 
century.  From  that  period  they  were  subject  to  the  Arabs,  till  the  year 
1051,  when  Abubeker  ben  Omar,  by  the  agency  of  his  marabouts  or 
siiints,  assembled  a  large  force  of  malcontents  in  Numidia  and  Ljbia. 
His  follnwers  were  called  Morabites,  and  the  kingdom  which  lu!  founded 
is  distinguished  by  that  apj)ellatioii.  Religious  frenzy  seems  to  have  im- 
parled resolution  and  strength,  the  sinews  of  victory,  to  these  combat- 
ants; whilst  a  variety  of  favourable  circumsiances,  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  most  powerful  of  the  constituted  authorities,  enabled  Abube- 
ker to  vanijuish  the  several  sheiUs  who  opposed  him,  and  at  length  reduce 
the  whole  of  Tingitania  under  his  sway. 

Ills  successor  Yusef,  or  Jo3e()h,  founded  Morocco  as  the  capital  of  the 
Moratiiiish  kingdom.  An  event  which  at  first  seemed  to  threaten  his  pro- 
ject with  Miinihilation,  turned  out  to  the  increase  of  his  power,  and  the 
cons(iliilalii)ii  of  his  empire.  In  (uder  lo  strengthen  his  ntiw  dynasty,  hu 
sent  aiiiliassadors  lo  a  powerful  sect  of  the  Mohammedans,  called  Zeiieti, 
whom  he  wished  to  bring  back  to  what  he  called  the  true  faith,  who  not 
only  iiiiirdcred  his  emissaries,  but  with  a  large  army  invaded  his  kingdom. 
Fearful  and  terrible  was  tie  retribution  he  e.vacted  from  them,  lie  ra- 
va^jed  their  lands  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Fez,  who  refused  the  Zeneti  the  succour  they  had  exprcted  from  them 
when  they  retreated  upon  their  city,  he  almost  annihilated  the  whole 
tribe,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million  of  souls,  ini  hiding  women  and 
cliildrcii.  Their  desolated  country  was  soon  repeopled  by  cidonies  from 
Fez:  and  Joseph,  forgetful  of  the  elhcieut  su|)port  he  had  received  from 
the  Fezzaiis,  attacked  and  subdued  both  them  ami  the  remaining  Arab 
sheik.'*,  who.  relying  upon  their  supposed  inijiregnahle  fortresses,  had  nut 
vet  snliinitted  to  Ins  authority.  The  dynasty  of  the  Morabites,  founded 
uy  the  inihiciicc  of  the  marabouts,  ftdl  before  tin;  power  of  Moliavedni,  a 
iniiralidiit,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  wiiose  priestly  tribe  >vas 
ex|ii'lled  by  Abdular,  governor  of  Fez.  Tliii><  did  the  eiuiijUered  liccome 
coiKiuenirs,  only  to  fall  before  the  renovated  power  of  the  desecndanis  of 
liniM' very  ()rinees  whom  Abu!  c  ker  in  the  eleventh  century  hail  stripped 
(if  ihi'ir  power.  Their  descendants  divided  their  new  conquests  into 
several  kingdoms  or  provinces,  dividing  the  present  kingihun  of  Algiers 
iiiiii  'rreiiieceii,  TeiKZ,  Algiers  l*ro|)er,  and  Itujeyab.  The  alliaiuc  of 
these  four  kingdoms  was  so  well  cemented,  that  mutual  amity  reigned 
unoiij;st  them  for  nearly  three  centures.  It  was  lnlerrii|iteil  by  the  ag- 
gression (if  tlio  king  of  Treineeen,  who  was  in  c(mseipience  attacked, 
uiil  siilijeeteil  by  the  potentiUc  of  Tcnez,  Aluil  Farez.  He  left  his  power 
iliviili'd  amongst  his  sons,  u  Inch  occasioned  discords,  and  alfordeil  the 
^liaiiiirds  an  npportiiiuty  of  attacking  them.  Fi'rdmand  of  .'<pain  liavinjj 
Jiivcn  the  Saracens  from  Kiiinpe.  followed  llinii  into  Afrie.i,  and,  in  lo04 
iiiil  l.'id'i,  look  possession  of  Oran,  Iliijeyah.   \lgiers,  and  other  places. 

'I'he  Miei'esscs  of  the  eiiiint  of  .Navarre  sliuck  snih  terror  into  the  Al- 
(I  riiii  s,  ihaithiy  sought  the  priitectioii  of  Sri  mi  I'lulenil.an  Ar.iliiiiii  prince. 
I  hi<  alliance  how('\  r,  tlioiiuh  aetividy  i  verted,  did  not  save  Ihciii  from 
t>i"iiuiing  triluil  iiy  to  their  Knropean  iiiv.iilcrs,  who  rais'il  a  sirong  fort 
III  a  Miiall  Inland  opinisilc  the  city,  in  order  to  deter  the  nMr.tudnisis  o| 
llie  coisairs.     The  death  of  Kc'idinand,  In  l"'lii,  seemed  the  signal  vi  lluii 
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liberty ;  for  tliey  solicited,  with  larger  offers,  the  succour  of  Amcli  Barba- 
rossii,  whose  vaiour  and  sucrcss  hud  rendered  him  the  most  redoubtable 
capiaiii  of  that  period.  Harbarossa  reailiiy  answered  their  call,  and 
iiiarclied  with  a  powerful  army  to  Algiers,  having  first  reduced  and  ijicu 
treacherously  murdered  Hassan,  another  celebrated  corsair,  whose  fujiow. 
ers,  consi^<ting  of  Turks,  he  compelled  to  lollow  in  his  ranks.  The  whok- 
po^'  ilacc  of  Algiers,  with  the  prince  Selim  Kutemi  at  their  head,  received 
tins  accomplished  butcher  with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and 
honour;  which  he  repaid  by  causing  the  prince  to  be  murdered,  and  him- 
self to  be  saluted  by  his  licentious  followers  with  "  Long  live  kingAnieh 
Uarbarossa,  the  invincible  king  of  Algiers,  the  chosen  of  God  to  deliver 
the  people  from  the  oppression  of  the  Christians."  This  part  of  the  ac- 
clamation might  have  been  acceptable  enough  to  the  Algerines  in  respect 
of  the  object  for  which  they  had  sought  his  friendship;  but  the  conclud- 
ing words,  "destruction  to  all  who  shall  oppose,  or  refuse  to  own  hiin  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,"  struck  such  terror  into  them,  that  they  acknowl- 
edged his  pretensions  and  received  him  as  their  king.  His  treachery  to 
Selim  was  followed  by  brutal  insults  to  Zaphira,  his  widow,  who  having 
vainly  attempted  to  slab  the  tyrant,  poisoned  herself. 

The  reign  of  Darbarossa,  began  in  treachery  and  usurpation,  was  con- 
tinued by  havoc  and  bloodshed.     The  signal  liarbarity  he  exercised  over 
some  conspirators  whom  he  had  detected,  effectually  repressed  all  similar 
plois  againsi  him  in  those  who  disliked  his  authority,  whilst  his  iiiiliuuniJ- 
ed  liberality  to  those  who  followed  him  obtained  the  favour  of  others  who 
sought  tlieirowii  private  advantage  in  preference  to  their  country's  liberiy. 
An  attempt,  fomented  by  Selim,  son  of  the  prince  whom  Uarli.irossa  liiid 
murdered,  proved  abortive,  although   backed  by  ten  thousand  Spaniards 
under  the  command  of  Don  Diego  de  Vera.     'I  he  king  of  Tunis  also,  lU 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Moors,  was  defeated   by  the   Algerine  autocral, 
with  only  one  thousand  Turkish  musqiiclters  and  five  liiiiidred  (iraiiada 
Moots,  Ins  capital  taken  and   pillaged,  himself  deposed,  and  llarl>;iri)!<sa 
made  sovereign  in  his  stead.     This  victory,  which  he  owed  to  the  use  of 
fire-arms,  wliicli   had  now  began   to  lend  their  terrible  assistance  to  itic 
dcadliness  of  war,  was  followed  by  an  embassy  from  Tremecen,  in  wliich 
place  also  be  was  chosen  king.     His  tyranny  in  Tremecen  led  to  Wm  do- 
st ruction,  for  the  expelled  royal  family  having  obtained  the  assistance  cif 
the  Spaniards,  and  liiiiig  joined  by  the  refugee  Algerines,  under  llic  jfiii- 
dance  of  prince  .'^eliiii,  jiressed  the  monarch  so  closely,  that  In  liisatteiiipl 
to  escape  he  was  overtaken,  and   afier  a  resistance  distinginshed  by  the 
most  uiicoinpromisiiig  valour  of  his  followers,  was  sl.iiii  by  his  pur.suers,  in 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  1520.     Tiie  death  of  Uarbarcssa  did 
not  deliver  the   Algerines  from  the  Turkish  authority  ;  for  llayradiii,  Ins 
brother,  was  appointed  king-     To  strengthen  his  power  he  sought  llie  iini 
tei'tion  of  ihe  (traiid  Seignior,  from  whom  he  received  a  conririiiation  orlii-i 
office,  and  such  reinforcements  that  he  liotli  c(nnpelled  the  aciiiiiescencf 
of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  to  his  sway,  and  was  enabled  also  greatly  to  an- 
noy the   Europeans  by  sea.     lie  captured  thi'   Spanish  fort  of  Calan,  iiiiil 
by  employing  lliirtj  thousand  Cliristian  slaves  on  the  work  withinit  iiiin 
mission   for  three  years,  he  built  a  strong  mole,  as  a  protection  fer  lin 
shipping.     And  not  only  did  he  provide  tins  defence  for  hiinsilf,  hut,  I'V 
repairing  and  sirengtheiiing  the  captured  S|iaiiisli  fort,  he  elVcctiially  ki^t 
out  all  fiiieigli  vessels,      lie  slreiigtheiicd,  by  tin-   assistance  of  llii'  Oil"- 
III, III  sultan,  all  the   wt'!ik   plai  cs  of  bis  kingdom,  and  was  at  leniftli  ri 
warded  \<\  him  Willi  the  dignity  of  buslunv  of  the  empire;  whilst  Alijiirs 
now  compleiely  iribiilary  to  the  Porte,  received  llassHii  Aga,  a  SardiiiMii 
reiiegado,  as  the  Turkish  deputy. 

From  lliis  period  the  history  of  Algiers  for  about  a  hundred  years  isdiic 
bloody  N'Tii's  of  piracy  abroad,  mid  sanifuinary  cominotioiis  at  liuine' 
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Miss.in  gave  the  Spaniards  no  respite.  He  riivaged  not  only  their  roasts, 
bill  even  those  of  the  Pupal  States,  and  other  paris  of  Ilaly.  A  most  for- 
miilulile  armament  was  fitted  out  afrainst  him  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
at  llie  instigation  of  Paul  III.,  the  pope  of  Roine.  This  expedition  was, 
111  sdine  respecis,  like  the  armanda  which  threatened  Eni,'laiid  with  Span- 
ish bigotry  in  the  reign  of  Eiizalietli,  and  was  attended  with  similar  sue 
cess.  (Confident  in  liis  numbers  and  equipments,  Charles  pushed  his  pro- 
jects with  every  probability  of  success,  whilst  Hassan,  dispirited  by  the 
weakness  of  his  fortitications  and  the  paucity  of  his  garrison  was  on  the 
poiM  of  sijrrender,  when  the  predictions  of  a  mad  prophet,  named  Ynsef, 
eiiciiiiraged  hiin  to  a  more  desperate  resistance.  The  predictions  of  the 
approarliing  ruin  of  the  Spaniards  were  scton  verified.  The  war  of  ele- 
iiiiiiis— storms  of  wind,  hull,  rain — a  general  darkness — and  violent  earth- 
qiuki's,  combined  to  wreck  the  proud  hopes  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
llis;iiiiiy,the  finest,  perhaps,  Kuropt^  had  seen  for  many  an  age,  was  scatter- 
ed, destroyed,  or  taken  captive ;  his  navy  in  a  few  minutes  was  swallowed 
up,  and  the  great  deep  closed  over  the  relics,  and  arms,  and  human  beings 
with  which  it  was  >imply  furnished;  and  be  himself  with  dificulty escaped 
from  tlie  general  destruction  which  pursued  his  ill-fated  atteinpt.  This 
extraordinary  event  took  p'tci  .   '.  2rtlh  of  October,  1541.     The  Span- 

iards never  recovered  from  tin  •  id  their  attem|iis  to  annoy  the  Alger* 

Hies  were  henceforth  inconsii  This  m.iy  be  considered  as  the  most 

spliiidid  victory  which  this  fi.fij  iniiiig  state  ever  acquired. 

Ill  lo'i"),  the  .\lgerines  under  FelbaUais,  the  successor  of  Hassan,  cap- 
lurid  lliijeyah,  wliicdi  had  bt  rn  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  for  fifty 
years.  A  period  now  occurs  llm-kly  clustered  by  names  of  tliosi;  who 
wiri'  liasjiavvs  for  brief  periods,  oiigsi  which  we  find  Hassan  Corso, 
who  WHS  murdered  to  make  room  Tckeli.wlio  in  turn  w'as  assassinated 
by  ViiM'f  Cil.ibrcd,  and  he  was  ■  i>liaw  for  oidy  six  days.  Then  ramo 
llassaii,  the  son  of  Hayradin,  who  defeated  anotiier  attempt  of  the  Sfnin- 
iards  with  the  loss  of  twelve  thou^■alld  men.  Tliis  Hassan  was  dcpo^ed 
by  the  a;;a  of  the  Janissaries;  then  rcinstaleil ;  again  deposed  by  Ach- 
mit:  -iiid  a  third  lime  made  bashaw,  when  he  undertook  the  seige  of 
Maisaiijiiiver,  near  Oraii,  with  a  powerful  army,  but  which  lie  was  com- 
pelled 10  raise  on  the  a|)proHcli  of  the  celetirated  Doria.  He  was  again 
teialled  iVoiii  his  government,  and  died  at  CoiisiiiitiiKiple,  a.  d.  \W7. 
His  siici'cssiir,  Malininet,  showed  prtideiiep,  and  by  Ilia  wise  regulations 
lanl  the  foiiiidiiiicui  ol  Algeriue  independeiii'e.  He  was  deposed  by  the 
iiolorioiis  riiiegado  Oi'hali,  who  reduced  Tunis  to  the  subjection  of  Al- 
giers, iiiily  lliat  in  a  few  years  it  migiit  be  made  .i  pidialic  of  the  I'ortc, 
III  I'^rW,  In  the  preceding  year,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  these  pirates 
earned  iliciii  thrmigb  the  straits  of  (iibrallar  as  far  as  ilie  Canary  i-^lands, 
which  they  pluiiileriid.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fidlowittg  century  the 
.MtieriiK  s  elfccted  one  leading  step  tow  ird  independence,  in  (diiiining 
friiiii  the  P(irte  permission  to  appoint  a  dey  of  their  own  ;  but  the  sultan 
still  rei.iiiii'd  a  bashaw,  whose  ofTice  was  confined  to  watching  that  the 
iiili  rests  (if  his  master  did  not  siiU'er.  Their  power,  angineiiicd  by  an  in- 
line of  the  Moors  who  were  expelled  from  Spun  in  UKUt,  was  now  iDrnii' 
ilahlr;  ami  the  states  of  Kiirope,  with  the  exception  of  the  niitcli,i|iiaili'd 
bej'iire  llii'iil.  Alliant  es  were  formed  aganist  tliein  ;  and  to  the  lioimi.r 
of  I'r.iiK  e  he  it  said,  that  iier  luw  navy  was  the  first  wliicb  dared  openly 
avtiiiir  the  cause  of  iiiMilted  I'.iin  pe  ami  sulTeriiig  hiiinanily.  In  l(iI7 
llir  .'riii>  of  (iaiil  fell  with  violenci  on  l!ie  insolence  of  the  pirates. 

Ill  P'.'l  Algiirs  declared  herself  iiiilependeiil  of  the  Porte,  and  for  the 
ni'M  ihirly  years  pillaged  witlimit  disiiiiction  whatever  vessels  ,)f  ilie  Ku- 
ri»|iiaiiK  lell  III  ilieir  way;  then  aiioibcr  collision  look  placi' betw  I'eii  IliPin 
and  iiic  rrencli  navy;  and  soon  after  i  large  (leet  under  Hah  Piin  biiiin 
iflenarrvuijj  off  imtni'iisr  booty  from  the  Italian  coast,  was  defeated  l>v 
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iliD  Venetians  :  ^er  Capello,  with  very  considerable  loss,  which  greiitlv 
crippled  their  power.  This  relapse  wag  but  for  two  years;  when,  as  it 
were,  renovated  by  the  misfortune,  they  scoured  the  wiiole  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  sixty-five  sail,  and  conipeiled  the  Dutch,  the  Frencii,  and  Kngh^h 
to  court  their  favour.  Louis  XIV.  at  last,  in  the  year  1081,  provoked  by 
some  outrages  which  the  pirates  had  committed  on  his  coasts,  ordennl  a 
powerful  fleet  and  armament  to  he  fitted  out,  with  which  ne  destroyed 
several  of  their  vessels  in  the  isle  of  Scio.  In  the  foUownig  year  lie 
bombarded  Algiers,  and  but  for  r.  snr'^'cn  change  of  wind  would  have  de- 
stroyed it.  The  return  of  the  year  saw  the  French  admiral  Du  Qu(!sne 
again  before  Algiers,  who  desisted  not  from  hi?  attack  till  he  had  cdin- 
pletely  humbled  the  Algerine  audacity,  by  .'^duciiig  their  city  to  a  heap 
af  ruins.  They  sued  for  peace,  which  whs  granted,  and  all  Christimi 
captives  were  set  at  liberty.  T;iiight  a  lesson  by  this  humiliation,  the 
Mgerines  paid  sttme  respect  toother  nations,  and  the  English  in  particu- 
lar were  admitted  into  a  treaty  with  them  ;  who  further  enforced  respcet 
from  the  pirates  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  Tlieeigli- 
teenlh  century  presents  little  tlial  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  this  pi- 
ratical slate,  except  the  union  of  the  olFice  of  the  Algerine  dey  and 
Turkish  viceroy,  in  1710;  the  capture  of  Oran  in  1703;  audits  recapture 
in  1737. 

On  the  isr.i  f)f  August,  1816,  Lord  Exmouth,  with  a  fleet  of  four  ships 
of  war,  four  frigates,  and  several  vessels,  bombs,  &c.,  appeared  l)('f(jre 
Algiers,  to  exa(;t  punishment  for  the  barbarous  massacre  of  a  iiijiii- 
ber  of  Europeans  at  liona,  on  May  23,  by  two  thousand  of  I  lie  A|i;e 
fine  infantry  and  cavalry.  On  the  27th  of  August,  his  loidshij)  com 
meiiced  an  attack,  which  was  completely  successful.  The  whole  of  llie 
Algerine  navy  was  destrtiyed,  an<l  half  the  town  demolished.  Like  the 
defeat  received  from  Du  Quesne  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  hv- 
fore,  this  disposed  lliem  to  accept  the  terms  oH'cred  by  the  Uriiish  admi- 
ral. Christian  slavery  was  abolished,  and  full  reparation  made;  and  on 
the  1st  of  September  was  beheld  the  proud  and  gratifying  sight  of  ihe 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions-  Algiers  di»gr)rged  its  Christian  slaves,  and 
a  large  payment  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  several  states  which  had 
suflTered  by  its  depredations.  This  was  one  of  the  most  h'jiiourable  tri- 
umphs achieved  by  the  British  flag.  Since  that  time  the  dey  liiis  hien 
embroiled  with  the  Austrian  slates  ;  but  its  most  signal  cli.istisemeiil  was 
left  for  the  French  to  inflict. 

During  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  dey  and  the  French 
consul  at  Algiers,  the  former  had  the  ill-mannered  teiiiciily  to  oiler  llie 
Freiiclimaii  an  insult,  and  even  struck  him,  ISeilress  was,  of  i'iiiirL-(  ,ilv 
maiidcd  :  liiit  so  far  from  complying  with  the  demand,  Ihe  dey  displayiJa 
hostile  feeling,  and  demolished  the  French  post  at  La  Calle.  Tins  hring 
tantamomil  to  a  declaration  of  war,  France  fitted  out  a  jiowerfiil  .iniiu- 
meiit,  including  a  land  force  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  with  a  fdrini- 
dable  train  of  arlilh'ry,  under  the  cinnmand  of  fleneral  MoiirnKiiil.  On 
the  Nth  of  .lime,  1h,'!0,  the  French  troops  eflected  a  landing,  and  iiflir  a 
feeble  resislaiice,  Algiers  capitulated  on  the  .lih  of  July.  The  Fniich 
found  In  the  treasury  of  the  dey.  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  ncirly 
fifty  nwlliiiMs  of  fr.iiics,  hrsidcs  an  alumdaiit  supply  of  sions  of  vnriuiis 
kinds.  The  Iii\mis  of  Oran  and  lio,  a  soi>n  after  suhmilied.  Itiil  llic 
French  subsequently  met  with  considi'rable  resislnnce  from  the  liiy  nf 
Ornn,  who,  however,  after  a  series  of  contests  and  nesoti.iiioiiH,  stiliiniiliil. 
ill  1*^37;  and  nareed  III  iibaiidiin  llie   niiiriliine   parts  of  the  pioviinc,  :iiii 

recoijiiize   llie  supremacy  of  llie   IVeiicli   m   Alrica.     The  ( iipiilKili  uf 

AlL'icrs  (or.  iis  it  is  now  uencrally  termed,  Aim  in  \)  has  been  a  vvnik  of 
mori'  iliillciiliy  than  lis  IrMlJic  ciiiKiiiirors  aiiinipaled,  and  Ihoiis  iip!!*  uf 
F.iiropt'aiiv  have  annually  perisln  d  by  sickness  and  the  sword  since  the 
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lorrifory  tias  been  wrested  from  the  fierce  Arabs  in  whose  possession  il 
had  so  ionnf  remained  unmolested. 

The  sT'iverninent  is  at  present  administered  by  the  oommander-in-chiel 
nf  the  Freneh  forces  in  Algiers,  who  holds  the  rank  of  governor-general. 
It  was  previously  vested  in  a  (ley,  or  pacha,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery,  and  who  exernised  absolute  power.  The  religion  of  the 
state  is  now  Roman  Catholic,  and  many  mosques  have  been  converted 
•nto  Christian  churches  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  profess  Moham- 
medaiusm;  and  although  the  French  have  established  schools  of  instruc- 
tion in  ail  the  principal  towns,  the  Moors  show  no  desire  to  read  any 
other  book  than  the  Koran.  The  language  is  mostly  Arabic,  but  mixec" 
with  Moorish  and  Phoenician  words.  What  effect  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean laws,  arts,  and  sciences  into  this  part  of  Africa  may  have,  time  alone 
nan  show  ;  but  if  we  consider  how  great  were  its  population  and  influence 
in  distant  ages,  and  how  formidable  it  has  since  proved  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  brutal  horde  of  pirates,  we  may  fairly  expect  that  the  fruits 
of  a  superior  civilization  will,  ere  long,  appear. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Untu,  the  last  century  it  was  believed  tliat  a  great  continent  existed  in 
the  .'^ouliii'ia  f)(  ciiii,  to  winch  the  name  of  Ttrra  Australia  was  given  ; 
ithi'in^f  inferred  th;it  the  dilTerent  points  of  land  diseovenul  to  the  south 
if  liic  islands  of  .l.iva  iMid  Celebes,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  afford- 
"d  iiiiipk  proof  of  such  a  theory.  The  discoveries  of  modern  geographers, 
iiDWi'vcr.  go  to  invalidate  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  any  contine.it  south 
'if  .\inerica. 

Und(!r  the  n;ime  of  Australia  (or  Australasia''  and  Polynesia,  is  eoinpre- 
luiiiicil  a  uiarilinie  divi-<ion  of  the  globe,  in  eontradisliiiction  to  the  older 
Mrniic  divisions  of  I'.urope,  .\sia,  Afric;!,  and  America,  being  altogetlier  a 
ihisMficaiion  of  islands,  ineludiiig  no  oik;  coniineiil  inider  a  general  n.unc, 
iiKd  the  other  divisions  of  the  world,  in  which  various  kingdoms  are  cir- 
I  iMiw'rilied  by  one  siiore  i  and  so  far  it  is  an  anomaly  in  gcograpliicn) 

liiN<iiriciiiion.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the  more  important  division,  now 
klimvii  its  Ai'STUAi.lx. 

This  includes  the  scmi-eontinental  mass  of  lanil  hitherto  known  us  New 
ilidlaiid,  ami  the  is|;iiidM  of  New  /culaiid.  New  Caledonia,  New  Ilebri- 
li's,  (iiiceii  Charlotte's  Islnnds.  Soloinoirs  Archipelago,  New  I>iilain, 
Nuw  Ircliind,  New  Hanover,  Admiralty  Isles,  ami  I'apua  or  New  (iiiinea. 
iiino  part  of  the  globe  can  greater  extremes  of  barrenness  and  fertility 
iicur,  tiian  in  the  various  islaiuls  comprehended  in  Austialia.     On  the 
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Bhores  of  New  Hollanc^,  its  most  promint'iit  feiitiire,  we  find  fruitful  plaini 
covered  with  ver^'-re  "■  stward,  and  on  the  soulli  and  soutii-wcstern  coast 
nothing  but  i)"'  ai'l  vks  of  sand.  This  island,  if  such  indeed  it  is  to 
be  called,  aim..,  r  ..al  in  size  to  the  whole  of  continental  Europe  pre- 
sents  of  ii:ielf  fu  unequalled  and  almost  unexplored  field  for  geoloifical 
enquiry. 

Tiienatives  of  Australia,  are,  for  the  inaj((r  part,  of  a  negro  character; 
and  nowhere  is  human  nature  found  in  a  mori!  depraved  stale.  An  eiior- 
mous  head,  flat  countenanct!,  and  long,  slender  extremities,  mark  ilieir 
physical  conformation,  together  with  an  acuteness  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Captain  Cook's  description  of  this  race  has  been  verified  by  e'',v;ry  sue- 
ceediiig  observer.  "  The  skin,"  says  he,  "  is  the  colour  of  wood  soot,  or 
what  is  usually  called  clioi:olale  (-olor.  Their  features  are  far  froiii  dis- 
agreeable  ;  their  noses  are  not  (lat,  nor  are  their  lips  thick :  their  teeth 
are  white  and  even,  and  their  hair  naturally  long  and  black;  it  is,  how- 
ever, cropped  short."  It  seems  that  a  decidedly  inferior  variety  of  the 
human  race  is  found  in  Australia,  and  lias  sjiread  itself  a  considerable  .lis- 
tance  north  and  east  among  the  i.-ilaiuls  of  Polynesia  and  the  eastiTii 
ari'hipelago.  The  .Australian  is  puny  and  weak  compared  with  tin;  Alri. 
can  iK'gro  ;  and  his  intellectual  uttainineiits  are  quite  on  as  low  a  scale  us 
his  physical  powers. 


NKVV    HOLLAND. 

The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  appear  to  have  visited  this  region  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  the  Dutch  who  first  made  it  known  to  Imi- 
ro()e.  Ill  1()0.5  they  coasted  it  along  iIk-  western  shore  as  far  as  13  Ij 
of  south  latitude  ;  the  farthest  ()oiiil  of  land  in  their  ma|)  beiiigcallcd  (l.tpe 
Keer-Weer,  or  Turn-again.  In  UiUi  the  west  coasts  were  discovercil  liy 
Duck  H.'rtag,  coininanderof  tin  outward-bound  vessel  from  Holland  to  lii. 

"(iiiiiil,  l>y  some  of  the  navigators  by 

'  ci.itcs, 


dia;  and  in  the  yejirlt^Ol    there  was 

wlioin  that  coast  was  visileil,  a  plate  of  tin,  with  an  i  iscription  and 

in  wliicli  it  was  menlioiicd  that  it  had  been  left  by  him.     In  KJlrt,  aiinilicr 

part  of   the  coast    was  discoveicMl  by  /I'lclicii,  who  gave  it  tlie  ii.iiiic  ol 

.*  I'liheim  and  Dieman  ;  tlHnit;li  a  dilTerent  |iart  I'lom  what  afierwads  nii'i- 


veil  tlie  iianiiJ  of   Van  Die 


I's   Land  fioin   Tasinii 


In  IGll),  Jan  Vj 


Kdels    gave   his  name  tii  a  sniithfrn   part  of  .\ew    llollaiil;  aiui  aiiothi'i 


|)arl    received  the  name  of  lieiiwen 


1. 1. 


name,  in 


Ul°27,  to  the  eiiast  that  eominui 


.lies  wi 


Peter  \an  Niiytz  gave  his 


til  I 


diwen  ! 


iiKl  aiiiiiliiT 


part  biire  the  name  of  l)e  Witt's  Land.  In  \{)\!^,  Peter  Carfxiiiir,  ,i 
niilelmian,  discovenil  the  great  Cult  of  <  '  irpeiitaria.  in  11187,  l),Miipu'r, 
all  Miighsbmaii,  sailed  from  Tiiiinr.  and  euasied  llii^  western  part  of  Ni« 
Iloll.iiid.  In  K;;);),  he  left  jliiglaliil,  with  a  di'sigii  to  explore  tins  eoiiiilry; 
IS  till;    Dutch  suppresseil   w  balever  discoveries  li.iil  been   m.idc  by  thim. 


n 


e  sailed  along  tlii^  western  coast  of  it.  frmnlj  to  'iH  degrees  of  I, it 


iiihle, 


II(;   then  returned   to  Timor,  from    wlienei>  be  sailed   again;  ('xaiiiiiad 


II 


e   l:les  o 


f    I 


ipiia 


sleil    New    tiuiiie.i;  disciivered  tin 


iImI 


l)(Mr-<  Ins  name,  and  also  .\'ea   llntaiii  ,  and   sailed  ba<'k  to  Timor  iilnn,' 
New    (liiiiiea.     This  Is  tlie   ,-■  iiiie    D.iilipier   who,  bet  ween  the  years  l'-3 


and  l(i!il,  sailed  roi 


lid  tl 


e  worlil,  tpy  cliaiii,'iiig  Ins  ships 


.\ohvillist 


nil. 111^ 


the  aitempts  of  all  IIicm  ii.ivig.it(»rs,  the  e.ir^tern  Jiait  of  tills  vast  ( 
was  unknown  till  (".Lpiaiii  Cook  made  his  voyajies,  and,  by  fully  iXi^li 
iiiii  llial  p.irt  of  llie  coast,  t!:.ive  Ins  country  a  title  to  the  possessioii  of 
winch  It  accordingly  took,  under  the  name  of  New  South  Wali;*, 
I7s7.  An  act  pa>M'd  in  parliament,  in  177!),  to  eslalilisb  a  colony  in 
where  criminals  eoiidemned  tu  be  transjiurtcd  should  be  sunt  lu  y,: 
tjicir  timi!  of  serviluile. 


Th;s  is  a  grour 

ered  by  T.ismaii, 

34  Id  rS  soiilli,  „| 

soon  afier  lie  <m, 

(if  .Murderer's  f);i, 

I'iMid,  ill  honour  ( 

tiiigiiislied,  in  ma| 

it  was  eircumiiavi 

Inrge  islands;  u,,. 

lliPscMiihernmosi, 

after  himself.     Tit 

shelter  for  shippj, 

noriheni  island,  ca 

H.'-es  (en  feet  perpe 

("■■ipt::':i  Cook,  in 

(T.irdeii  seeds  ;  ;,tid 

h'cicd  .Tiid  overrun 

Icy,  r.Kiishes,  must 

chaiiu.  of  s.nl.     i,,' 

room  for  teniponiri 

P"iiltry  ;  and  on  hi.s 

'"  a  "ild  aim  dome 

iroin  (hat  period,  I, 

«ome  coinniiinii-aii„ 

nll^slo,la^y  station    , 

pears  lo  have  been  ii 

31   f;reat  IJrii;,,,,   f„ 

jllllhnriiy  ,v,,s   pl,,^,,,, 

from  \,nv  Somi,  \v„ 

I'M  hiroine   infesle,! 

i-liiss,  who  atfemnied 

m''>t  fraudulent  ni,.; 

and  lo  put  a  sion  to 

'■"Mslitiiieda  e.doiiv' 
■W'Mlted;   aeo,n„i, 

'"a  I  claims  to  |;,,„| 

I  he   .\ew   -/.r.Uu.t, 
iip'Tiorm  ever^  ri's, 
■^rehipeiago.     'p,,,,,^ 

hwaresembrmeei, 
a  f.iirppean  brmieiie 
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Th's  is  a  group  of  ishinds  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  which  wasdisoov- 
erert  by 'I'^isin^n.  i"  I'M'-?.  He  iravprscri  the  fiistern  coasf,  from  liititnde 
34  to  13  sDiuli,  and  «'iitiTed  a  strait ;  hut  hcing  attacked  hy  the  natives 
soon  after  lie  <Mnii'  to  an  anchor,  in  the  phu  e  to  which  he  pave  the  name 
(if  Murderer's  Itay,  he  did  not  jjo  onshore.  He  caMed  the  country  Siaicn 
I/.iiiil,  in  honour  of  Mie  Stales  General;  ihouuh  it  has  been  fjenerajly  dis 
tiiignished,  in  maps  and  charts,  by  the  name  of  New  Zealand.  In  1770, 
it  was  circumnavigated  hy  Captain  VAwk.  who  found  it  to  consist  of  two 
hrpe  ishnids;  the  northernmost,  called  by  the  mxlivps,  Aiennmawir ;  and 
tlio  siiuiliernmost,  Tovaipoeunmmoo  ;  separated  hy  a  strait  whieli  ht?  named 
after  himself.  The  coa'St  is  iedented  with  deep  bays,  affording  excellent 
shelter  for  shipping.  There  are  also  several  rivtTS.  particularly  in  the 
niirtherii  island,  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  in  which  the  spring  tide 
rincs  ten  feet  perpendi<-ular. 

r:ipii:'a  (^ook,  in  1773,  planted  several  spots  of  ground  with  Kuropean 
jfiirdeii  sei^ds  ;  and  in  1777,;in  several  of  these  spots,  although  totally  neg- 
lectcil  and  overrun  with  weeds,  were  found  cal)i)ages,  onions,  leeks,  pars- 
ley, r:i(lishes,  nuist.ird.  k.r.,  and  u  few  line  potatoes,  greatly  improved  hy 
cliaiiL'i  of  soil.  In  other  phutes  everything  had  been  root:  i!  out  to  make 
rnoin  for  temporary  villages.  Captain  Cook  also  introduced  Kuidpean 
pniiltry  ;  :uid  on  his  last  visit  had  the  salisfai-tion  to  P  '  them  iiw  eased, 
in  a  wild  and  domestic  state,  beyond  all  danger  of  >  g  externiinaled. 
Trdni  that  period,  tin;  coasts  were  oci  asionilly  vi;  .u  by  wlialers,  and 
joiiic  coinnuinication  was  held  with  the  natives;  but  until  181.'),  when  a 
missioiiary  staticui  w;is  estaldished  there,  no  fiermanent  settlement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  inadi'  hy  any  people.  At  the  yeueral  peace,  the  right 
of  Creal  Britain  to  thi'se  isliinds  was  recoyiiized  ;  but  no  constituted 
aiithoriiy  was  placed  over  New  Zealand  till  1>^.3.3,  when  a  snb-gDveriior 
from  New  Sc.utli  Wales  vvas  sent  lo  reside  there.  Meantime  the  shares 
tiad  bc('(nne  infi'stecl  hy  marauding  traders  and  adventurers  cf  ihe  worst 
rliiss,  who  attempted  to  ohi.iin  from  the  natives  large  tracts  of  land  hy  the 
most  fraudulent  means.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  |i(is»d)|e, 
ami  In  |iiit  a  stop  lo  such  [iraciices  in  future.  New  Zealand  was,  in  HIO, 
coiistitiiied  ;i  <'(douy  depeiideiit  on  New  Smith  Wales,  and  a  {(overiior 
appointed  ;  a  commission  was  also  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  v.didity 
of  nil  claims  to  land,  \'e. 

The  New  Zealaiiders  are  tall,  stroiiii.  active  and  well-shaped  ;  being 
superior  in  every  res[>eet  to  the  nei_rro  rac-e  of  Australia  and  the  easlern 
.\reliip('liigo.  'I'lieir  i'(dour  is  in  ifeneral  a  dark  (diestnnt,  thoiiirli  many 
hear  a  resemblance  to  the  ixipsy,  and  some  have  even  the  complexion  of 
a  Kiiri'pean  brunette.  Were  it  not  for  the  disgnstinir  practice  of  occa- 
pioiuillv  feasting  (ui  the  prisoners  (hey  laki'  m  battle,  and  the  crime  of 
infiuitiriilc— botli  of  which  barbarities  are  said  to  be  rapidly  on  the  de- 
I'liiie— it  might  be  said  the  New  Zealaiiders  were  less  addicteil  to  the 
vires  of  sav.iire  life  than  most  other  savaites.  These  islands  he  hetweii 
the  :ilili  and  I  th  deiirces  of  south  hitilnde.  and  hctween  the  Ifiiiifi  imd 
l''Olli  ilcLTees  of  east  loiiL'itude.  beinir  the  antipodes  of  I,ondon  ami  other 
piirts  (T  (ireal  Uritain. — The  oil  er  isles  beloiiiiino' to  tlie  .\nstraliaii  <livi. 
»iim  lire  toi'  unimportant  lo  render  a  description  iiecessarv. 
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POLYNESIA. 

This  niiiiic,  as  we  Irive  already  observed,  is  given  by  modern  gooora- 
pliers,  to  various  frroups  of  islands  in  ilie  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  cast 
of  tlie  Asiatic  isles  and  Australia,  and  on  both  sides  of  tlie  equator- 
stretching  through  an  extent  of  about  5100  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
3600  from  east  to  west.  Everything  bespeaks  their  submarine  crcaiion 
and  in  many  are  posiiive  evidences  of  volcanic  agency.  They  are  some- 
times divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  Polynesia,  and  classed  in  the 
following  groups: — Pelew  Islands;  Carolines;  Ladrones ;  Siuidwich 
Islands;  Friendly  Islands;  Gallapagos  ;  Admiralty  Isles;  New  Ireland; 
New  Hritain,  ;ind  New  Hanover;  Solomon's  Isles ;  New  Hebrides,  and 
New  Caledonia;  Queen  Charlotie's  Islands;  Navigators'  Islands;  Soci- 
ety Islands;  Marquesas:  Pilcairn  Island,  fee.  Of  these  we  shall  only 
mention  a  few;  as  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
work  professedly  historical ;  though  their  entire  oinission  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  defect. 


LADRONKS,  OR  MARIANNK  ISLANDS. 

The  Ladrones  are  a  cluster  of  ishmds  belonging  to  Spain,  lying  intnt 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  l-Jih  and  2Lst  degrees  of  noriii  laiiiudc, 
and  iibout  the  145th  degree  of  t^ast  longiliide.  They  were  discovered  by 
Magellan,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Ladnnie  Islands,  or  \.\i(i  IslmiJs  of 
'/Vii'fic.s,  from  the  thievish  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  tiinu  of 
this  discovery,  the  natives  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  other  coiunry 
than  their  own,  ami,  as  it  is  said,  w^ere  actually  unacquainted  with  the  i'|. 
ement  of  fire,  till  .Mriirellaii,provokeil  by  their  repeated  thefts,  biinicil  Dim 
of  their  villages.  ,\  ',r  latter  end  of  the  17th<;entury,  they  obtained  tlie 
name  of  the  ■Maii;iiiiu  Islands,  from  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Mary  Anne  (]( 
Austria,  mother  of  Charles  II.,  iit  v-lios-e  expense  missionaries  were  sent 
thithir  to  propagate  the  Clitistian  failh. 

TliiiU);h  plungeil  in  the  deepest  igiiuiaiicc,  and  destitute  oi  rvcrytliini; 
valued  liy  the  rest  of  mankind,  no  nation  ever  shewed  more  presuniptioi/, 
or  a  (ircater  conceit  of  themselves,  than  these  islanders  ;  for  lo  u.-^i'  the 
words  of  an  old  voyager,  they  looi\ed  on  themselves  as  the  only  seiisiblo 
and  polished  pi'(;ple  in  the  world.  .\s  .lapan  lies  within  six  or  seven  days 
sail  of  them,  mmiu.'  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  first  iiihalMtaiits 
came  from  that  ciiiiji.-e  ;  but,  from  their  greater  n  6(Mnl)lanee  to  the  iiihab- 
itriits  of  till!  I'liilijipiiK!  Islands,  than  tu  the  .I.tpanese,  it  is  more  priili:ililc 
tint  tiny  came  from  the  former.  Coniiiioilore  Anson  visited  tlit;  I,;:- 
droni  s  m  171-,  and  describes  Tirrian,  one  of  the  group,  e.s  abouiKhiig  aiili 
everything  necessary  lo  human  subsisicuci!,  ami  presenting  at  the  saiiu' 
time  a  |)leasaiil  and  di  'iglilful  appearance,  when!  lull  and  valley,  rich  ver- 
dure and  spreailing  trees,  finined  a  happy  inlernii.xtiire.  Siil)se()U(iit  iiav- 
igators,  however,  found  tlu!  island  lo  have  lieeii  deserted,  and  l)e((iiiii' 
an  uninhabited  wilderness.  The  natives  of  the  tlu!  Ladrones  are  tail. 
riibnst,  and  active,  inaiiaging  their  canoes  with  admirable  admitii(^> 
fiuajaii  is  the  largest  i.slaiid  in  the  group,  and  the  population  consists (■! 
settlers  from  Mi/xieo  and  the  I'lniippine  Islands, 
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FRIENDF.Y  ISLANDS. 

TiiR  Frieridly  Islands  are  a  Brmip  or  cliintcr  of  ifliitiHs,  said  to  be  up 
wards  of  one   huiid/ed  in  luiinlmr,  itt  llic  Noiilli   I'licific  Ocean.     They 
reciMVofi  tlieir  name  from  lliii  celnhrnl('iH!M|ilMm  (!(ii>k,  in  itieycar  1773,  in 
I'onsiilpration  of  llie  fr:i!ii(lslii|)   wliji'h  iippt'iiri'il  lo  subsist  among  the 
mhahilants,  and  from  thoir  conrlcoim  hchiivioiir  to  stranirrrs.     The  chief 
islmiils  are   Anamooka,  Tongalahoo,  l.(<foo)t(i,  mid  Kooa.     Abel  Jansen 
Tasnian,  an  eminent  Dulfh  navigalor,  (ll'nl  loiichtMl  here  in  \l'A3,  and  gave 
names  to  the  principal  islands.     (Iiipliun  (look  laboriously  explored  the 
whole  cliisier,    which   he   found  to  f'onni»*i  ttf  upwards  of  sixty.     The 
tnree  islands  which    Tasman  Haw,  ho  niliticd   Amsterdam,   Rotterdam 
and  Miiidictiurg.     Tongatahoo  it)  tlin  rnniihMR'C  of  Itic  sovereign,  and  the 
chiefs.    These  islands  are  fertile,  ai.il  in  tjenenil  hitrlily  cultivated.     Kooa 
is  described  Hs  a  beautiful  spot,  the  land  riNing' genlly  to  a  considerable 
heiglit.  presents   the  eye  with  an  cxH'MHlVf'  view.     Captain  Cook  and 
some  of  his  officers  walked  up  to  the  hiBlii'Ht  point  of  the  island.     "  While 
I  was  surveying  this  (hdightfnl  pronpeel,"  niiy«  the  captain, "  I  could  not 
help  nattering  myself  with  the  pleii»(iii({  iileii',  that  sinne  future  navigator 
may,  from  the  same  station,  helndd  llntue  iiieadinvs  -iiocked  with  cattle, 
brought  to  these  islands  by  the  sliipa  of  Miiijliiud  i  and  that  the  comple- 
tion of  this  single  beiiev(dent  piirpoMC,  iiidi'peildi'iU  of  all  other  cronisider- 
attons,  would  sufficiently  mark  to  poNienly.llinl  our  voyages  had  not  been 
useless  to  the  general  interesls  of  hniiiiiiiily."     Of  the  nature  of  their 
government,  no  more  is  known  than  llie  tfeiieriil  oiilline.     The  power  of 
the  king  is  unlimited,  and  the  life  ami  jn'operly  of  the  subjects  are  at  his 
disposal ;  and  instances  enough  were  Nceii  lo  prove,  that  the  lower  order 
have  no  property,  nor  safety  for  llunr  poriiOliN,  btil  lit  llio  will  of  the  chiefs 
10  whom  thev  respectivelv  belong. 
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SOCIKTV  INLANDS. 

The  Society  Islands,  in  ilie  I'aeiflc  Ocimii,  iii'i!  eiitht  in  number;  viz., 
Otaheite,  HuHheine,  Uliiea,  Otalia,  Hoiiibola,  Maiirowa,  Toobaee,  'I'aboo- 
yaniHiioo.  They  are  situated  lielweeii  Uie  litlilildi' of  l(i-'10'nn(i  l(i°  55' 
soulli,  and  between  the  loiigilude  of  l.'iO'^  57'  imd  Ifi'J  '  west.  The  people, 
religiiiii,  laiiirnai;e,  eiistmns  ami  iiiannerN,  noiI  and  prodiielioiis,  are  nearly 
the  same  as  Otalieiie, — which  was  (liscovercil  by  Captain  VVallis  in  1767, 
who  cdlled  it  King  (icorge  the  Third'H  Ul.iiid.  IJongainville,  u  French 
ciri'uinii.ivigalor,  next  arrived  ai  it,  in  l7ilH,  imd  sliiyed  ten  days.  Cap- 
tain ('(Mik,  in  the  Kndeavoiir,  next  vmiied  it,  in  I7('i!t,  In  company  with  Mr. 
Banks,  Dr  Solander,  and  other  learned  men.  to  oloerve  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus, and  staid  three  months  j  and  it  wiin  vinUciI  by  Ciiplaiii  (^ook  in  his 
two  succeeding  voyages  ;  since  which  time  lliit  Npimlanls  mid  other  Kuro- 
pfans  have  caUed  there.  It  consitilK  of  two  |ieiilll!«iibi»,  great  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  woods,  coiiHisliiig  of  liri'ili|=fruit  trees,  palms,  cocoa- 
niiis,  and  all  tropical  vegelatiim.  The  people  of  lliip  and  the  heighbour- 
ing  islands,  were  the  most  honest  and  civili/,ed  of  any  In  llie  I'aeific  Ocean  ; 
1)111  ii  appears  certain  that  the.  inl'.abii.miH  luiviMlei^eiierated  rather  than 
improved  since  Cook's  lime. 


SANDWICH  ISI.ANDN, 

TiiK  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Vmlh  I'lu'lllc  Ocean,  consist  of  eleven  in 
uuiiilicr.    They  are  called  by  (In   n  iiivei*  Owyhee,  Mowee,  llaiiai,  Oloro- 
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toi,  Tiiboonirtii,  Woakoo,  Atooi,  NceheRiieow,  Oiehowa,  Morotiniie,  anil 
Takoiira ;  all  iiiliabited  except  the  last  two.  They  were  discovered  by 
Captain  Codk  in  1777  and  177c*.  Goats,  and  European  seeds,  were  left  i)y 
the  Kiigiisli  at  their  departure  the  first  lime;  but  the  possession  of  the 
goats  soon  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  two  districts,  in  which  the 
breed  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  race  as  those  that  possess  the  islands  south  of  the  equator;  and  la 
their  person  and  manner,  approach  nearer  to  the  New  Zealanders  than  to 
their  less  distant  neighbours,  either  of  the  Society  or  Friendly  Islands. 
Tattooiiiff  the  body  is  practised  by  the  whole  of  them.  As  these  islands 
are  not  utiited  under  one  government,  wars  are  frequent  among  them.  The 
same  system  of  subordination  prevails  here  as  at  the  other  islands,  the 
same  absolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  same  unresist- 
ing submission  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  goverimient  is  monarcliial, 
and  herediinry. 

Owyhee,  the  eastermost  and  largest  of  these  islands,  was  discovered 
by  Captani  Cook,  on  the  30th  November,  1778,  on  his  return  from  his  voy- 
age northward.  Having  circumnavigated  the  island,  and  anchored  in  a 
bay,  called  Karakakooa,  he  found  great  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
natives,  and  a  general  disposition  to  theft.  Siill  no  hostilities  were  com- 
nit'iiced,  honours  were  paid  the  commander,  and  on  going  ashore,  he  was 
received  with  ceremonies  little  short  of  adoration.  A  vast  quantity  of 
lio^s,  and  other  provisions,  were  procured  for  the  ships  ;  and  on  the  4lhof 
February,  1789,  they  left  the  island,  not  without  most  magnificent  pres- 
ents from  the  chiefs,  such  as  they  had  never  received  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Unluckily,  they  encountered  a  storm  on  the  Oih  and  7ih  of  the 
same  month,  during  which  the  Resolution  sprung  the  head  of  her  foremast 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Karakakooa  bay  to 
have  it  repaired.  On  the  13th,  one  of  the  natives  being  detected  in  steal- 
ing the  tongs  from  the  armourer's  forge  in  the  Discovery,  was  dismissed 
with  a  pretty  severe  flogging  :  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  another 
having  snatched  u|)  the  tongs  and  a  chisel,  jumped  overboard  with  them, 
and  swam  for  the  shore,  and  having  got  on  board  of  a  canoe,  escaped. 
These  tools  were  soon  after  returned,  through  the  means  of  Parcah,  a 
chief.  But  Captain  Cook  was  not  satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  the  sto- 
len goods  ;  he  insisted  upon  having  the  thief,  or  the  canoe  which  carried 
him,  by  way  of  reprisal.  This  brought  on  hostilities.  The  Indians  at- 
tacked the  sailors  with  stones,  and  drove  them  to  their  boats.  And  al- 
though t^e  difference  appeared  to  be  presently  adjusted,  the  jealousy  of 
the  natives  subsequently  broke  forth  in  a  furious  assault,  on  an  altempl  to 
induce  the  King  of  the  Islands  to  go  on  board  one  of  the  ships.  On  this 
occasion,  Sunday,  I4ih  February,  1779,  Captain  Cook  was  killed. 


ICELAND. 

This  is  a  large  island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
the  C3rd  and  G7th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  16th  and 
23rd  degrees  of  west  longitude  from  London.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular 
shape,  and  contains  about  fifty-six  thousand  inhabitants.  At  what  time 
the  island  was  first  peopled  is  uncertain.  The  Icelandic  chroincles  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians,  about  the  year  8iil,  «lien 
Naddodr,  a  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coast.  In  804.  Carder  Siiafarsnn,  a 
Swede,  encouraged  by  the  account  given  by  Naddodr,  went  in  searrhnl 
it,  sailed  round  it,  and'  gave  it  the  name  of  Gardersliolmer,  or  Carder's 
Island;    Having  remained  in  Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  tht 
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spring  to  Norway,  wlicre  he  des(?iibed  the  new-discovfired  island  as  a 
pleiisitiit,  well-wooded  country.  This  excited  a  desire  in  Flokc,  another 
Swede,  reputed  the  best  navigator  of  his  time,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
thither.  Floke  staid  the  whole  winter  in  the  island,  and,  because  he 
found  great  quantities  of  floating  ice  on  the  north  side,  he  called  it  Ice- 
land, which  name  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

In  874,  Ingolfr,  and  his  friend  Liefr,  established  a  colony,  and  in  sixty 
years  the  whole  island  was  inhabited.  The  tyranny  of  Harold,  king  of 
Norway,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  population  of  Iceland.  Besides 
Ihe  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from  different  nations.  In  9*28 
liiey  ('hose  a  chief;  but  his  powers  were  inconsiderable,  and  the  Iceland- 
ers bpg:in  to  wage  war  against  each  other.  They  remained,  however. 
frcu  from  a  foreign  yoke  till  12()1,  when  they  became  subject  to  Ihe  Nor- 
wegians. Afterwards  Iceland,  together  vviih  Norway,  became  subj(!ct  to 
Denmark.  Iceland  is  famous  for  the  volcanoes  with  which  it  abounds, 
appearing,  indeed,  to  owe  its  existence  to  submarine  volcanic  igency, 
and  10  have  been  upheaved  at  intervals  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
TiHcis  of  lava  traverse  ihe  island  and  almost  in  every  direction;  besides 
which  llie  country  abounds  with  other  mineral  masses  indicative  of  an 
igiicoii.s  origin.  The  burning  mountaiuK,  so  dreadful  in  their  effect,  seldom 
begin  to  throw  out  fire  witliout  giving  warning.  A  subterraneous  noise 
precedes  the  eruption  for  several  (lays,  with  a  roaring  and  crackling  in  the 
place  from  whence  the  fire  is  ;ihout  to  hurst  forth.  The  immediate  sign 
is  the  Inirstiiig  of  the  mass  of  ice,  or  snow,  which  covers  the  mountain, 
with  a  dreadl'iil  noise.  TIk;  flames  then  issue  forth,  and  stones,  ashes,  &c. 
are  thrown  out  to  vast  distances.  Kgbert  Olassen  relates,  that  in  the 
enipiioii  of  Katlle-gia,  in  1755,  a  stone  weighing  two  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  was  thrown  to  the  distance  of  twenty-four  Knglish  miles. 

Besides  more  ilian  thirty  volcanic  mountains,  th.)re  exists  an  immense 
number  of  small  cones  and  craters,  from  whii-h  streams  of  melted  substan- 
ces have  been  poured  forth  over  the  surrounding  regions.  Tweiitylhree 
erni)ii(iiis  of  Hecia  are  recorded  since  the  occnpaiion  of  the  island  by 
Europeans;  the  first  of  which  occurred  in  1004.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  account  of  that  which  happened  iii  1783,  and  which,  from  its 
violeiici',  seems  to  have  been  unparalleled  in  history.  Its  first  signs  were 
observ('d  on  the  first  of  June,  by  a  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  western 
pan  uf  tlie  province  of  Skapterfiall ;  it  in(.'rease(l  gradually  till  the  elev- 
enth,  and  became  at  last  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants  quitted  their  houses 
ami  lay  at  night  in  tents  on  the  ground.  A  continual  smoke,  or  steam, 
was  perceived  rising  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  and  uninhabited 
parts  of  the  country.  Three  fire  spouts,  as  they  were  called,  broke  out 
in  ditTerent  places ;  one  in  Ulfarsdal,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  river  ^^kap- 
ta;  ilie  other  two  were  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  river  llverfistliot. 
The  three  fire  spouts,  or  streams  of  lava,  united  in  one  after  having  risen 
a  considerable  lieiglit  in  the  air,  arrived  at  last  at  such  an  amazing  alti- 
tude as  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles ;  the 
whoh!  country,  for  double  that  distance,  being  enveloped  in  the  densest 
smoke  and  steam,  while  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  sand,  brimstone, 
and  ashes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oci;asion  conlinu.d  darkness.  Consid- 
erable daniage  was  done  by  the  pumice-stone,  which  fell  red-hot  in  great 
quantiiies.  Along  with  llicse,  a  tenacious  substance,  like  pilch,  fell  in 
abniidaiice.  This  shower  having  conlinued  for  three  days,  the  fire  be- 
came very  visible,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  amazing  heiglil  already  men- 
tioned. Sniiiel lines  it  appeared  in  a  conliinial  slieain,  at  others  in  llaslies, 
with  a  perpeliial  noise  like  thunder,  which  lasted  the  whole  summer. 
Tlie  oliscuriiy  occasioni'd  by  this  extraordinary  eruption,  seems  to  have 
reached  us  faras(ireat  Uritain;  for.  during  the  whide  summer  of  1783, 
a  liaze  or  dullness  appeared  to  darken  the  almosphere.    The  whole  e.\- 
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tent  (if  gioiiiid  covi'iiil  by  tlic  luva,  xvas  fompuled  to  be  ninety  miles  long, 
by  forty-two  in  bii'iidtii ;  the  depth  of  the  lava  being  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty falioms.  Twelve  rivers  were  dried  up,  Iweiity-one  villages  were  'Ic 
strojed,  and  two  hinidred  and  twenty-four  persons  lost  their  hvis. 
After  this  eruption,  two  new  islands  were  thrown  up  in  the  sea;  one  of 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  miles  south-west  from  Iceland,  in  one  hundred  fath- 
oms water.  The  other  lay  to  tiie  north-west,  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland.     Both  these  islands  subsequently  disappeared. 

Iceland  abounds  also  with  hot  and  boiling  springs,  called  geysers,  some 
of  which  throw  the  water  into  the  air  to  the  surprising  height  of  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet.  These  are,  indeed,  the  most  remark, 
able  phenomena  in  Iceland.  The  great  geyser,  or  principal  fountain  of 
tliis  kind,  rises  from  a  tube  or  funnel,  seventy-eight  feet  in  perpendicular 
dej)lli,  anil  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diametcir  at  the  bottom,  but  gradually 
widening  till  it  terminates  in  a  capacious  basin.  Tlie  jets  take  place  at 
intervals  of  about  six  hours;  and  when  the  water,  in  a  violent  state  of 
ebuliiion,  begins  to  rise  and  fill  the  basin,  subterraneous  noises,  like 
the  distant  roar  of  cannon,  may  be  heard,  the  earth  is  slightly  shaken, 
and  till'  agitation  increases,  till  at  length  a  column  of  water  is  sud- 
denly thrown  up,  to  a  vast  height,  as  already  stated.  After  playinj;  fur  a 
time  like  an  immense  artificial  fountain,  a  column  of  steam  rushes  up 
with  great  violence,  and  a  thundering  noise  terminates  the  eruption.  All 
the  hot  waters  have  an  incrusting  quality  ;  in  some  places  they  taste  of 
sulphur,  in  others  not,  but  when  drank  as  soon  as  cold,  they  taste  like 
cominun  boiled  water.  This  island  is  committed  to  a  governor,  who  re- 
sides at  Uassa-stadr ;  he  has  under  him  a  bailiflf,  two  laymen,  a  sheriff, 
and  twenty-two  sysselmen,  or  magistrates,  who  su|)erinteud  small  dis- 
tricts; and  almost  everything  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark, to  whom  it  belongs. 

At  a  period  when  most  parts  of  continrntal  Kurope  were  in  a  state  ol 
rude  ignoraiK'c,  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  island  were  well  aequaiiiled 
with  poetry  and  history.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  leelamlie  liter- 
ature appears  to  have  been  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  but  even  during  the  last  three  centuriijs,  Iceland  has  proiluced 
several  eiiiiiienily  learned  men.  At  present  there  is  no  want  of  ilis|iosi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  apply  to  literature,  but  they  wisely  aiiund 
more  to  solid  t)raiu:hes  of  learning  than  to  the  lays  and  legends  of  tlieir 
ancient  sages.  Uomestic  education  is  universal ;  iliiire  are  few  aiiumg 
them  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  many  among  the  better  class  would 
be  distinguished  by  Ihuir  taste  and  learning;  in  the  most  cultivated  society, 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  AMEEICA. 


Puis  vast  continent  comprises  nearly  one  half  of  the  habitable  globe, 
ll  is  supposed  by  some  who  have  given  the  nialtera  particular  invesliga- 
11(111,  to  have  been  partially  known  to  the  ancients ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
ilid  glory  of  its  discovery  in  modern  history  belongs  to  Christoval  Colon, 
,1  unlive  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  better  known  to  us  as  Christopher  Co- 
hinil)us.  This  enterprising  man,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain 
asi-istaiice  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  elaborate  speculations  in  geo- 
ynipiiy,  discovered  the  island  of  St.  Salvador,  Oct.  12th,  1492 ;  and  six 
years  afterwards  he  reached  the  main  continent  at  the  mouth  )f  the  Ori- 
noco, August  1st,  1498. 

Tin:  discovery  of  tht;  north  continent  of  America  belongs  to  the  family 
of  till!  Caliots,  Venetian  by  birth,  but  who  were  residing  in  Bristol.  The 
falliLT  and  three  sons  set  out  in  the  year  1497,  stimulated  by  the  fame  of 
Columbus,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  Vll.  of  England.  They 
discovered  sev-ral  islands,  and  coasted  the  whole  of  the  main-land  of  the 
iiortlierii  continiMit  down  to  the  Floridas.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
honour  of  giving  a  name  to  these  immense  discoveries,  was  gained  by 
.Anuiino  ^'l•spuc(•i,  a  Florentine,  who  accompanied  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  as 
pilot,  and  on  returning  published  the  first  account  of  the  several  countries ; 
from  wliicli  ciiciimstancc  the  newly-discovered  world  was  called  America. 

Tliu  I'uA/.ii.iAN  coast  was  first  approached  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  I'or- 
liigncsc  adiniial,  in  1500;  and  Floiuda  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spaniard,  in 
l.')i2.  In  111!'  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  called  Yucatan,  the  natives 
were  found  dollied  in  cotton  garments,  and  exhibiting  other  marks  of  civ- 
ilizalion,  by  llernaiulez  Cordova,  a.  u.  1517.  The  expedition  which  fol- 
lowed this  <li::c()vcry  led  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Till!  spirit  of  discovery  was  now  active,  and  all  the  great  European 
courts  enuilated  one  another  in  affording  facilities  to  carry  into  eiTect 
tlic  fntrrpiiaiiiii  efforts  of  numerous  able  and  adventurous  navigators, 
wlio  successively  prosecuted  the  attempt,  and  immortalized  their  names 
by  tlir  successes  which  they  gained.  The  history  of  the  princi|)al  colo- 
nies and  states  which  arose  from  these  discoveries  will  be  given  in  due 
course. 

America  is  divided  into  North  and  South.  The  principal  colonies  of 
;'('  fust  were  made  by  England  and  France  ;  those  of  the  South  by  Spain 
:L  !  I'oitiigal.  The  disiinguishing  spirit  of  the  respective  mother  eoun- 
;i!is  seems  to  have  been  infused  into  the  infant  states ;  for  while  the 
suiitlicrn  division  is  rent  by  crude  aspirants  after  liberty,  the  greater  pan 
"f  North  Ainerici  stands  conspicuous— a  mighty  nation,  growing  in  all 
tlie  essentials  of  Lircatiinss,  and  already  worthy  to  rival  the  leading  Euro- 
pean states.  The  vigour  of  the  United  Statks  is  that  of  youth;  while 
the  strength  of  the  European  dynasties  assimilates  very  closely  to  ihecon- 
ilitioii  of  Ape— some  of  them  strong,  it  is  true,  in  their  gray  hairs,  but 
Dtlicrs  cjfrte,  and  tottering  to  decay. 
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BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 


CANADA. 

This  is  the  most  important  province  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  Norm 
Ameriea.  Its  iiisiory  is  closely  interwoven  with  tliaiofthe  United  Stales, 
with  the  people  of  which  it  has  heen,  both  under  its  original  and  pn^sent 
masters,  in  ahnost  eonstanl  collision.  I'onnded  by  the  French,  in  '.(iOb, 
the  colonists  were  for  many  years  in  danger  of  beiiiif  overwhelmed  by  the 
native  Indians,  with  whom  at  leiiijth  th(?y  entered  into  treaties,  whicli  en- 
abled them  to  amioy  very  mali-rially  tin;  nei<:libouring  states  under  the 
British  jurisdiction.  Twenty  years  alter  the  founding  of  Quebec,  llic  right 
of  tradni^f  with  t^anada  was  irranted  exclusively  to  a  company  of  French 
merchants,  who,  in  the  followiiiir  years,  were  dispossessed  of  Quel)e(!  by 
Sir  David  Keith.  This  etMiqiiest  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British  till 
it  was  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  St.  Germaiiie. 

In  lCf!,'t  the  West  India  Company  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  com 
merce  for  forty  years,  and  Canada  for  ihiriy  years  enjoyed  tranqiiillily, 
and  Us  coneoinitant,  prosperity;  which  wert!  ifilerriipled  by  a  hold  t>iil  uii. 
successful  expedition  of  the  people  of  N«'W  F.iigland,  eoiisi;sting  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  or  one  thousand  three  hundred  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  William  I'liipps.  This  attempt  was  repeated  about  seventeen 
years  afterwards  (1711).  on  a  larger  scale,  but  shared  the  same  result,  al- 
thiMigh  four  thousand  veteran  British  troops  were  employed. 

Little  occurs  in  the  aflT.iirs  of  Canada  deserving  notice,  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  continental  war,  in  I75(i,  when  Canada  became  the  theulic  of 
military  scenis,  which  ended,  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  coiKiiiesl  of 
it  by  the  Biilish.  Tie  Miiiflish  general,  VV'idfe,  though  defeated  in  his 
first  o|)eratioiis  by  the  French,  at  length,  afler  an  action  suslaincd  by 
equal  gall.iiitry  '  ii  both  sides,  oblained  possessimi  of  Quebec.  In  this  ex. 
ploit  iIl  opjiosing  genciMls,  .M.iiiicalm  and  Wolfe,  are  eipiiilly  reiKmned 
for  spirit  and  emiraue  J  (mic  did  not  survive  the  mortification  of  dclV.it— 
the  other  oiilv  lived  to  hear  the  shouts  of  viciory.  This  c(ni(]iic«i  wim 
raiilicd  lo  tlic  Knglish  by  the  treaty  of  17(i;i.  Since  that  period  il  hnii; 
enjoyed  comparative  peace ;  for  with  the  exception  of  one  uiisiid'cssfiii 
ex|iediti(Ui  sciit  iigaiiisi  il  during  the  revidu'.ioiiary  war,  under  (iencral 
Moiiigtpineiy.  w  hii  was  killed,  Can, ida  was  exempt  frmii  nniilary  o|iir;iiiiiiis 
till  the  last  American  war,  when  it  became  the  theatre  of  several  lilomly 
frays,  but  resisted,  by  means  of  ihe  British  troops,  the  reiterated  atliicks 
of  the  .\mencaiis.  Caiiail.i  is  now  rising  in  importance.  The  facihiy  ul 
commerce  is  increased,  .mil  it  niiiy  be  bo|ied  that  this  colony  will  bu  a 
Valuable  acqinsilion  to  llii'  llritish  crown 

Sir  ''hiirlcs  Meicalfc,  the  ()rescnl  governor,  who  was  appointed  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Charles  H.ii;nt,  in  1^1:1,  is  a  man  of  great  expenciue  ami 
ability.  "From  the  first  inimient  of  his  assumption  of  the  vicc-ritinl  ol- 
fiee,"  says  the  .Montreal  (Jazeite.  "Sir  Charles  .Metcalfe,  who  hail  brill 
used  to  reproent  the  cri)'.Mi  of  liiigland  with  honour  and  success,  in  otlni 
parts  of  the  globe,  fouiiil  himself,  am!  most  naturally  so,  in  a  st;itc  iil 
anliuiinism,'  as  the)  very  ciuTccily  jihrasc  il,  v,'ilh  those  who  wcrrciiM- 
Verting  Canada  into  a  democracy,  and  nullifying  the  royal  power,  lb' 
fiMiinl  the  whide  power  of  the  provinecN  united  and  eeiitralized  by  llif.iii 
of  Lord  .Sydenham,  and  tlie  roy.il  and  |i'ilcrii.il  inlluenre  abdicated  liy  tli.ii 
of  .Sir  CharleH  B,i;'ol.  He  foiiinl  ii  dcniocrary  ciilli'enlraleit  in  our- <'li:illl 
bi  I  and  nihil  by  one  cabal,  claiming  the  Ttghi  deiipoticully  to  nitroilin'i* 
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into  the  other  chamber  any  number  of  new  members  necessary  to  registei 
lis  decrees — ay,  Hiid  exercising  it  too;  demanding  that  the  power  of  the 
cniwn  and  of  the  nnither  country  should  be  a  mere  nullity,  and  asserting 
that  the  only  duty  of  their  representative  was  to  transfer  its  patronage  to 
Ihtrn  for  tlie  purpose  of  perpfliially  confirming  their  own.  Such  was  the 
system  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  found  in  full  operation;  to  which, 
fruiu  the  first,  he  iiitiinated  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  ■  antagonism ;'  to 
which  lie  opposed  himself  under  the  great  tlilficulties  wliich  circumstances 
h»il  arrayed  against  him;  against  winch  he  has  now  taken  his  stand,  and 
called  on  everything  that  is  loyal  and  constiliitional,  on  every  man  who 
loves  the  Hriiish  connexions  and  respects  the  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty  as  distinguished  from  mere  democracy,  to  rally  around  him." 

We  make  no  mention  in  this  place  of  the  internal  insurrections  and 
piratical  invasions  of  Canada  in  the  years  1838  and  1839.  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  "History  of  Kngland,"  p.  73'.),  and  the  '"History  of  the 
United  Stales,"  p. ,  et  seq. 

NEVVFOUNDLANly. 

Tins  large  island  of  North  America,  situated  near  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
reiice,  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Norwegians,  aliiuit 
the  beyinmng  of  the  llih  century;  be  it  so  or  not,  it  was  not  geiier.illy 
nwde  known  till  John  Cabot  visited  it  in  14'.)7,  and  gave  it  its  present  name. 
Iniiiiedialely  after  this,  we  find  thiit  an  extensive  fisliery  was  carried  on, 
by  the  I'tirtugnese  and  French,  on  the  neiglilMniring  banks;  but  no  snc- 
Buccessl'ul  attempt  at  a  settlement  was  made  till  KiJ.I,  when  Lord  U.dti- 
more  eslablislu'd  a  colony  on  the  southeast  (lart  of  the  island,  and  ap- 
puiiited  his  son  gtivernor.  In  lG.'i3  some  colonists  arrived  from  Ireland, 
and  111  1(  54  a  few  Kiigiish  settlers  came  over,  liaving  the  authority  of  a 
parliaiiientary  grant.  The  Newfoundland  fishery  has  lor  nearly  a  ecninry 
been  the  occasion  of  disputes  belwef^i  the  Knglish,  Frjiich,  and  Ameri- 
cans; thoui{h  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time  the  Enylish  were  enabled  to 
iponopolize  the  trade.  Since  the  peace  of  IHl.'i,  however,  it  has  been  very 
different;  the  French  and  Americans  enjoying  the  greatest  share  of  it. 

Tile  other  Uniish  Pd.^sissidnt  in  North  America  are  Nkw  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Capk  Dhktun,  and  Pkinck  Fuwahu's  Ismnd;  but  want  of 
ipacu  prevents  us  from  entering  on  the  particular  history  of  either. 
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I'miir  the  iMme  of  (ireenland  is  denoted  the  most  easterly  parts  of 
Ainericii,  sfetclniig  towaiils  the  .North  I'ole,  ;ind  likewise  sinne  ishinds 
to  the  nnrihwaril  oi  the  cinitineiit  of  Kinnpc,  lying  in  very  hiitl  latitmles. 
Tills  roimirv  IS  divided  into  West  and  Kiisi  (irernl.oid.  West  (ii^'i  id.tnd 
li.id  lon^  been  consulereil  to  be  a  |)art  of  the  continent  of  Anieru  .i,  but 
recent  geovraMliers  seeiii  to  think  il  tin  |s|,iiid.  It  is  bounded  <hi  the 
west  liy  Uafiin's  b,iy,  <m  the  south  by  Davis'  straits,  und  on  the  east  by 
.he  North  Atlantic  Ocean 

Tins  c'Mintry  was  fiist  iieopled  by  Knropeans  from  Iceland,  headed  l)y 
F.ric  Knnile  in  the  ciiihth  century;  and  a  rii;iil,ir  intercourse  w.is  miiMi- 
l^niiid  Intwecn  Norway  and  (Jreei'liiid  till  the  sc;ir  I  IDii;  fnim  lliat 
iiiir  all  riirre»|Mniileiice  was  cut  ufT,    and  all  knowledj^e  of  (ireenUnd 
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buried  in  oblivion.  It  is  supposed  tiiat  a  nation  called  Sc"lirellingi<,  whosr 
liescpiKtants  slill  inhabit  the  western  part,  got  the  better  of  thy  sciilcrs, 
and  exterminated  them.  AH  that  can  be  learned  from  the  most  auihcmic 
records  is,  that  Orconland  was  divided  into  two  districts,  called  West 
Bygd, and  East  Ujgd  ;  that  the  western  division  contained  four  parishes, 
and  one  hundred  villages ;  and  the  eastern  district  was  still  more  flourish- 
ing. This  colony,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  comprehended  twelve  ex. 
lens've  parishes,  one  luindred  and  tnnety  villages,  a  bishop's  see,  and  two 
monasteries.  .Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  re-discover  the  east 
country,  without  etfec',  by  the  Danes  and  the  Knglish.  The  land  has  been 
seen,  but  the  ice  has  always  prevented  any  approach  to  the  shore. 

The  (ireenland  ('ompany,  at  Hergen,  in  Norway,  transported  a  colony 
to  the  west  coast;  and  in  171'-',  the  I'sv,  Hans  Kgede,  and  others,  en- 
deavoured to  reaeli  tlie  eastern  district  by  coasting,  but  were  obliged  to 
reiiirn,  owing  to  continual  storms.  That  part  of  VVest  Greenland  whicli 
IS  now  settled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between  the64tli  and 
fiHih  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  thus  far,  it  is  said,  the  clim:ue  is 
ii'nij^erate.  To  the  nortliward  of  liie  (i8th  degree,  the  cold  is  prodigious- 
ly intense;  and  towards  the  end  of  August  all  the  coast  is  covered  with 
ice,  which  never  lliaws  liU  A|>ril  or  May,  and  sometimes  .lune.  Tliiiii- 
der  and  lightning  rarely  happen  ;  but  the  aurora  borealis  is  very  fre- 
i^ueiit  and  Hpleiniidly  limiinous.  'I'lie  Gn-enlanders  are  constantly  em- 
ployed either  in  li^inllg  or  hunting;  iit  sea  they  pursue  the  whale,  niurse, 
scfil,  fish,  and  sci'  I'nu  I,  and  on  shore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer. 


THE  HlSTOllY  OF  MEXICO. 

Tills  rich  and  iiitere.'jting  country  may  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  S|un- 
isli  colony,  tl,)Uj;h  it  is  no  iongcr  (Icpeiident  on  Spain,  having  bccuiiie  ;i 
federal  republic.  Disccivcred  by  I'crniindo  Cortiz,  a.  n.  I.'jII^,  it  was  by 
him  lakt  II  |iussessi(in  of  in  the  iiaine  of  the  •'Spanish  governnienl.  TKi' 
exnioiis  by  which  he  made  himself  master  of  this  country,  seem  railierlu 
belong  to  roniaiui'  ill, in  hi^lory  .  the  circuiiistaiices  of  the  age,  aiul  llir 
naliirc  an<I  characler  of  Ilic  opposing  powers,  throw  an  air  of  iiiiivi  isal 
interest  over  o(j(r.iliinis  so  iniiluforni  and  diversified — iis  the  C(llll|ll('^l  o! 
a  ^rcal  and  powerful  .-^tate  by  a  lunly  of  nieii  hitherto  unseen  by  lliciii. 
po!«.sessiiig  all  till  !vaiit.iges  of  skill  and  t  X|)('iii'nce  in  war,  and  itsolu- 
lion  and  eiitrrjin/.'     i  action. 

The  first  I  iiiiipiesl  made  by  Cortez  was  on  the  river  Tabasco;  afler 
which,  landing  ;ii  St.  Juan  ilc'l'lloa,  he  ni'cled  ;i  fort,  where  In-  rcccneJ 
two  iiinb;ia»adors  sent  by  the  emperor  of  Mexico  with  offers  of  assist.iii'C. 
A  iKiiighly  answt  r  was  the  rcjily  of  Corti'z;  and  gifts  of  the  inosi  ('(psllj 
uhai.ii'li  r  Were  Ik  i|M'd  iipmi  bini  by  the  nilivi  s,  in  the  hope  of  concilialiiig 
peace  and  prrveiiling  Ins  I'lirlbiT  advance.  I),iii;;irs,  linwcvcr,  » iicoii- 
passed  his  steps.  Sediiion  broke  out  in  hii-  own  camp,  which  he  bail  llii 
iddresi  not  only  lo  ipnlh  bill  turn  to  his  t)wn  advantage.  A  new  Idhh 
W!»s  fonndid,  called  l.a  Villa  i{ica  de  la  Vera  Cm/.  Siill  a  more  aliiriii- 
iiig  iiinlin)  sliow(d  'isidf,  wliirh  he  ag.nn  converted  into  llieniiansuf 
executing  a  mPHMire  fr;Miglit  willi  iinminent  risk,  but  caliiilalcil  In  siipir 
induce  tilt;  deadly  courage  of  dcsp.ur.  'i'his  measure  was  ihe  deslriiili  i 
of  ihi'  Ih'cl.  Siioii  afler  thi^,  being  joined  by  one  of  Ihe  iialivc  caciiiDi  v 
<iM'\\  .1  for -e  "if  liitle  more  than  one  lhon'<aiid  men,  lifieen  horsi  s,  aii'l  m' 
i'linn"ii»,  hi'  e.ilen  il  Ihe  state  of  the  TlaMalans,  whom,  afler  a  dtsjura!. 
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resistance  of  fourteen  days,  he  subdued,  and  converted  into  allies.  At 
Ciiiiliilii  he  massacred  six  thousand  of  the  natives  in  revenge  for  their 
treiii^licry.  Success  now  wafted  his  banners,  and  the  capital  of  the  ein- 
piru  lay  before  him.  Received  by  the  emperor  Montezuma  at  the  head 
of  his  nohlfs,  Cortez  wa.""  conducted  to  a  house  in  the  city,  which  he  for- 
tified in  the  strongest  manner  pussible.  It  appears  there  was  a  prediction 
aniiini;  the  Mexicans,  that  a  strange  people  should  come  to  chastise  them 
for  ilieir  sins — a  piece  of  superstition  of  which  Cortez  availed  himself. 
By  truaciiery  he  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  ftlontezmna,  wiiom 
he  kept  a  prisoner  for  six  months.  Worn  out  at  length,  the  Mexican  em- 
penir  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Spanish  throne.  In  the 
meanwhile  Cortez  lost  no  opportunity  of  strengthening  his  power,  by  sur- 
veys of  the  country,  and  dividing  the  spoils  among  his  foilnvers. 

Ill;  was  again  on  the  point  of  losing  the  fruit  of  his  exertions;  for  Ve- 
lasquez, who  commanded  the  expedition  from  wiiicli  Cortez  had  been 
despiitched  from  Cuba,  hearing  of  his  success,  sent  out  a  large  force  under 
Narvaez,  to  seize  him,  and  take  possession  of  Mexico.  This  formidable 
danger  Cortez  frustrated,  as  well  by  bribes  as  the  rapidity  of  liis  move- 
ments, almost  without  bloodshed.  But  this  he  'observed  gave  frcsti  spirit 
to  liie  Mexicans,  who  attacked  him  on  his  return,  and  wounded  him  in  his 
fortress.  The  wretched  Montezuma,  who  had  been  placed  in  tlin  van  to 
deter  the  assailants  from  prosecuting  their  attai^ks,  was  wounded,  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  Cortez  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  placi;  se- 
creijy,  liut  only  to  return  with  a  larger  body  of  forces  at  tlie  expiration  of 
six  niiinths.  We  shortly  afterwards  find  his  head-ipiarl.Ts  ;it  Tczcnco, 
wlicic,  Willi  the  assistance  of  the  Iiiiliins,  he  biiill  a  flotilla  of  thirteen 
ships.  Reinforced  with  two  hundred  men,  ei^jlit  horses,  and  smne  mili- 
tary siores,  he  renewed  the  sie;,'r.  Oallanily  was  the  capital  defeiiiled  by 
fiiialiiiuizin,  llie  new  emperoi,  and  (^orlez  was  once  taken  prisoner,  but 
re»eiir(l  al  llic  expense  of  a  severe  wound.  Seventy-four  days  did  the 
I'ily  Imlil  out,  alihougli  the  ranks  of  Corlez  were  augineiiled  liy  one  liun- 
ilri'il  llidnsaiid  Indians.  August  li,  \!'tlQ,  lieheld  Cnalimozin  a  pri^mier, 
and  Ins  eapilal  in  the  lianils  of  the  merciless  invaders — merciless  lo  him 
they  wi  re,  for  (^orlez  siained  ilie  lustre  of  his  glory  liy  putting  the  brave 
hut  ill-faird  monarch  to  the  torlnre.  I?nt  there  is  even  iii  this  world  a 
rctrihiiiivc  jusliee  ;  and  worldly  minds,  however  sublimed  by  eiuiraye  and 
eiiler|irizi ,  ;;eii('rally  encounter  r(versca  similar  in  character  lo  their  own 
rdjidiict.  Siiecess  had  <'xeit('il  envy  ;  and  Corlez  was  doo;iK(l  to  fiinl  that 
111)  cDiiraije  and  enterprize  can  be  idtogi  tlier  free  from  reverses,  ("reated 
lapiaiii  general  of  New  Spain  (llie  name  he  liad  given  to  his  new  eon- 
ipiesi)  even  after  an  onler  had  been  issued,  but  not  executed,  fur  his  ar- 
rest—islalilisiied  in  liigli  favour  and  honour  with  the  eniperiu',  his  imtive 
masler— eiiilovved  with  a  grant  of  large  possessions  in  ihi'  New  WoiM — 
hi'  had  the  inortincalion  to  find  himself  possessing  only  military  eoi  iiiiaud. 
The  pii|iii(:il  mivi  rmneiit  was  vested  in  a  royal  ordinance.  His  <'iitpr- 
prisiiiij  ^|}y  ji  led  iiim  lo  the  disi'overy  of  the  great  (^aliforiiian  gulf,  but 
hN  nlnry  \\;i-,  (jii  the  Wiiiie;  uritiiled  and  disa|)|)oiiitcil,  he  returned  to 
Kiiriipe  to  icpiiral  a;;aiii^I  ihe  proceedings  of  Ihi'  royal  ordii;anee,  but  wilh- 
"iil  sncci  h.s  ,  and  he,  who  had  barbarously  lorlnred  the  u  illaiil  enipiTor 
iif  Mexico,  died  twenty  six  J  ears  afterwards  of  a  broken  heart,  a.  n  l.ll?, 
la  llie  (i-.'iid  ytar  .1'  his  age. 

\h«trietiiig  the  interest  wliirh  attended  the  discovery  anil  first  eonquegi 
.if  Me\i((i,  or  New  Spain,  tlie  liisiorian  finds  a  tame  siieeecsion  of  ev«'iitg, 
«liicli  claim  but  a  very  vague  notice.  From  the  year  I.'i.'!.')  to  IHOK  (here 
uas  a  KUi'ccssion  of  liflv  viceroys,  one  aloiu!  an  American  by  birth.  .\t 
the  latter  period  a  spirit  liroki'  forth,  elicited  by  centuries  of  oppressimi 
and  txclngive  favour  lo  lluropeans,  winch  led  the  Mexicans  to  olTer  re- 
MNiiiiiie  to  the  disunion  of  .Sp.iin.  T!ie  dissmsicms  were  heaili:d  U\  111- 
id);(i,  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  who  wns  proclaimed  generaliBsiino,  Sui<- 
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tember  17,  1810.  He  unfortunnitly  halted  in  his  advance  towards  the 
capital,  which  gave  the  royalisti-  tim?»  to  rally,  and  enabled  them  to  defeat 
his  intentions  a  few  months,  lA  pu\  him  to  death.  Dut  with  him  the 
spirit  of  independence  vanished  not  Morelos,  a  priest,  assumed  the  com- 
mand, and  several  princes  wei  completely  ensured  to  the  side  of  liberly. 
A  congress  of  forty  members  was  called,  but  after  the  defeat  and  execu- 
tion of  Morelos,  it  was  dissolved  by  General  Teran,  who  succeeded  hini. 
After  languishing  for  some  time,  the  revolt  was  entirely  quelled  in  1819. 

The  change  of  system  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  cortes  alarmed  the 
ecclesiastics  in  Mexico,  who,  for  their  defence,  elected  Iturbide,  uiidei 
whom  a  bloodless  revolution  was  efre(;ted,  and  Mexico  maintanied  in  all 
its  rights,  independent  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  a.  d.  1832.  After  an 
usurpation  of  the  title  of  emperor  for  little  more  than  one  year,  Iturbide 
was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  usurpation,  and  he  retired  to  Leghorn. 

A  federal  government  was  now  formed,  and  sworn  to,  February  24,1824, 
Still  commotions  arose,  ir.  mie  of  which  Iturbide,  who  had  been  uiduced 
to  reliirn,  lost  his  life.  Tin  nceforward  the  government  has  been  alinost 
in  a  continual  turmoil,  adverse  parties  fighting  for  the  rule,  and  alternate- 
ly overthrowing  each  other.  The  generals  Pedrazzo,  Guerrero,  Arenas, 
Arista,  Urrea,  and  others,  rapidly  succeeded  in  grasping  after  the  shadciw 
of  power,  were  exalted,  and  debased.  Bravo,  Dustamente,  and  Santa 
Ana,  more  successful  because  more  unscrupulous  tyrants,  managed  for  a 
time  to  monopolize  what  there  was  of  authority.  Each  of  them  being  in 
(urn  banished.  General  Herrera  was,  in  1845,  cleclcd  president. 
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Tub  Peruvians  have  strange  traditions  that  their  progenitors  were  in. 
structcd  in  the  arts  of  government  and  society  by  a  man  and  woman, 
named  Manco  Capai-  and  Mama  Oello,  from  an  island  in  a  lake  sonih  (i( 
Pern.  Under  their  instructions  their  kingdom  was  established,  the  royul 
family  instituted,  and  success  and  power  heaped  upon  them.  This  was 
about  the  ihirleenth  century  ;  and  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
in  l,')J4,  there  had  been  fourteen  .successive  monarchs  or  incas.  On  thf 
arrival  of  the  Kuropeans,  lluana  ("apac  was  the  reigning  inca,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  ihath  by  Pizarro,  the  discoverer  of  the  couiilry, 
..IthiHigh  he  had  paid  as  much  gold  for  his  ransom  as  filled  the  placi'  ol 
his  confinement.  Pizarro  likewise  defeated  his  successor,  and  was  crcaliJ 
manjUis  of  Alibellos,  with  l.irgc  possessions  in  his  coiKpiest.  His  assd- 
ciale,  Alinagro,  was  also  amply  rewarded, 

'IMie  citv  (>f  Lima  was  founded  by  Pi/.arro,  in  153,1,  but  the  Periivmnj 
again  took  np  arms  under  their  iiiea,  Manco  ('apac,  and  obtained  sdine 
successes.  A  division  took  place  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  the  iai- 
(er  of  wIkuu  having  siistainc<l  a  defeat,  was  taken  prixoner  aixl  hrjiradi'l 
by  his  eoiKjUeror;  who,  two  years  aflerwi.id,  was  assassinated  bv  Alma- 
gro's  parly.  Various  insiirri'clions  ensued  with  various  siicesscn,  ni 
whii'h  were  conspicuinis  Vasco  de  f'aslrii.  Illaseo  Vela.Ginizah's  Pizarro, 
ntnl  Pedro  de  la  (iasca,  a  priest.  The  royal  a\ilhority  of  the  S|'iiiiiaril.i 
was  al  length  estahlislieil  by  the  Hiirteixlrr  and  exccnticni  of  the  laot  1111:1. 
Tupae  Amaru,  by  Toledo,  the  viceroy  at  *'nzto,  a.  n.  15(i'.'.     Peru  n 
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mained  ill  a  state  of  uninterrupted  vassalage  to  the  Spanish  crown,  till  the 
year  1782.  when  a  desL-endant  of  the  last  inca,  on  being  refused  a  title 
winch  had  been  granted  his  ancestor,  Sayu  Tupac,  reared  the  standard  of 
independence,  round  which  the  natives  rallied  with  spirit,  and  in  great 
numbers.  For  two  years  the  war  continued  with  alternate  success.  At 
Ihsi  .liise  (j-ibriel  Condorcanqui  was  defeated,  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
fnniily,  excepting  his  brother  Uiego,  put  to  death.  The  surviving  brother 
oliiinly  afterward  tihared  the  same  fate,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in 
1  revo't  at  Quito. 

Peril  esi;nped  awhile  the  rising  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  con- 
vulsed the  other  colonies;  but  in  1809  commotions  ensued,  and  juntas 
were  established  in  the  cities  of  Quito  and  La  Paz,  but  w  ^re  suppressed. 
Ill  1813  tile  independents  of  Chili  were  subjugated,  but  their  efforts  were 
triumphant  in  1817,  under  General  San  Martin,  and  Chili  was  not  only 
evacuated  by  the  Peruvian  army,  but  sent  an  army  to  retaliate  upon  Pern. 
Liiiiii  capitulated  on  July  6,  1801,  and  San  Martin  held  levci'S  in  the  vice- 
regiil  palace.  The  independence  of  Peru  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the 
28ili  of  the  same  month,  and  San  Martin  was  proclaimed  protector.  This 
office  he  laid  down,  after  calliiif;  toaelliora  constituent  and  sovereign  con- 
gress, on  the  20lh  of  September,  1822. 

Disiiiieresled  as  was  this  abdication,  it  was  not  followed  by  prosperity 
to  the  country.  The  iiiadeqiiaey  of  the  junta  appointed  by  the  congress 
siiou  hrcaine  manifest  :  the  patriots  were  defeated  early  in  182.1 ;  the  con- 
gress was  dissolved,  anarchy  predominated,  and  Lima  surrendered  lotlie 
Spiiiiish  troops  in  July  of  the  same  year.  They  were  partially  dispiis- 
st'ssed  by  Bolivar  and  the  Chilians  shortly  afterward  ;  and  E'erii,  Ihoiiifh 
safe  fruin  .Spaniph  suhjiigiition,  was  like  a  vessel  tossed  by  every  casual 
wuve,  unsafe,  and  exposed  to  conflicting  dangers. 


cm  L L 

This  country  was  subjugated  in  1450,  by  (he  Peruvians,  who  retained 
pusscusion  of  it  till  they  were  drive-i  out  by  the  Spaniards  under  Mina- 
grii.  ill  1535.  The  .'«piiiiiards  Wire  driven  out  by  a  general  rising  of  'he 
iiidives  ilirec  years  afterward.  Pi<!iirro  altenipted  to  ci)|onize  the  coniiiiy 
in  l')40,  and  though  oppiL-ied  by  ibe  natives  of  Copiapo,  he  succeeded  in 
I'liiiipiernig  sr'veral  proviiicis,  and  found"d  the  city  of  S.miiiigo,  Kehniiirv, 
IMl.  In  atli'inptnig  to  extend  his  compirst  he  exposed  Ins  selilemeiit, 
fur  SIX  ) ears,  to  ihe  strong  mid  rejiealed  nttaeks  nf  the  Mapucbians,  in 
wlicisp  district  Siiiiiinjio  was.  Ilis  lienieniint,  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  to  v\  Imiii 
llii*  cxteiisidii  was  eiiiriisled,  made  the  ProniHiicihns  bis  allies,  ;ui(l,  siir- 
inuuiii|ii|r  varmiis  attacks  and  op|iosiiiiiiis  from  ih(>  natives,  founded  the 
ciiies  (if  Cdiicepciiiii,  Imiierial,  and  Valdivia.  lie  was  shortly  af'..  r>  ;iid 
ili'f('ii'"il  by  Ins  old  enemies  the  .\riincani.ins.  who  touk  him  prisoner,  .\  id 
he  was  at  leiiglb  despnt'died  by  an  old  chief  with  the  blow  of  .i  club 

Tlii'se  Araneanians  kept  the  ui-w  eoliniies  for  several  years  in  a  coiiiin- 
II il  si.ue  of  aliirin  and  distress;  and  sn  fir  sMccceded  In  aveiiuini;  tifir 
fiMiMcr  defeats,  as  in  1-">!W  i'  capture  Vallaiisa,  Valdivii,  Imperial  uid 
"ilier  lowns,  :''\(1  forin  tin' I'llics  of  ('imcepcjdii  Miniriiillur  Nor  weic- 
tlii'M' the  only  losses  sustained  by  the  .'^paMiards  I'lie  Diilch  plundi  o  d 
'Inlde,  and  massacred  the  uarrison.  The  fi'iids  be'wein  Ihe  Arauc.on. 
^iit  iiiid  S|miiiards  were  settled  l)y  a  ircitly  of  pcaci'  in  IR'tl,  wlilcli  lasied 
fi"  fiMirleeii  years  ;  then  came  a  war  of  ten  \eiirs.  and  anoll.er  jieaci  .  In 
I',".' a  ciiiispiricv  for  the  exiirpalloii  of  till'  wliilis  \»:is  happilv  friisliaied. 
The  cdIimiisIs  Were  g.illiereil  into  towns,  ihe  ciMiiitrx  dividir.i  miId  pr.',  i. 
''•!"  and  sevcr.il  new  cities    founded    by  the  guveniiir    Mon    Jofief  Mhc    i, 
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1742,  A  similar  attempt  by  Don  Antonia  Gonzago,  in  respect  of  ths. 
Araucanians,  relighted  the  ;orch  of  -.var,  which  blaze')  three  >  .ars,  when 
harmony  was  restored.  Nor  does  miything  of  narticiilar  niuiiidiu  occ; ! 
in  the  history  of  Chili,  till  1809:  tht.'ii  a  succesisiul  nr  olutloriry  move- 
menltook  place,  and  for  four  or  five  years  fortUD"  (inoured  the  .aiise  of 
independence  ;  but  in  1814,  a  royalist  pariy  from  I'er"  nearly  exiin;jnislied 
the  flame  of  liberty.  Success  (^i.i  1817;  ri-turned  wiii  General  Sa,i  Aiar- 
tin,  who  brought  them  freedom.  D.  I!e>  lado  O'Hisuit.s  was  made  direc- 
ijr  of  the  junta  ;  and  a  fatal  blow  Mas  struck  at  the  power  of  the  royalists 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1818,  when  a  large  tract  of  coast  was  I't.  lared  i,-  a 
■•iHent  blockade  by  the  Cl!ili;;n  navy  undii  Lord  Cochrai.e.  .(n  Icfjo,  as 
siafiid  in  the  history  of  Peru,  the  Chilian  army  under  San  M  irtin  iihtr- 
ated  Peru  from  Uu!  Spanish  thraldom,  and  San  Martin  ret!  ■,  d  iiMe  the 
rank*  of  pri-  ii  life  in  Chili.  His  exaiiiple  was  followed  by  O'Higgins, 
who  resigned  'it;  dicinorship,  Jannnry  '?";,  18~*3,  and  was  sucjeedi'd  by 
General  Kreirv,  \,he  cc;  u.rinder-ip-'iiii'f.  The  royalist  flag,  which  was 
boihted  in  Septeinhor,  ni;»r  die  ciiy  oi  Concepcion,  was  pulled  down  after 
a  short  period,  and  a  i  re  constitution  appointed,  with  a  popular  govern- 
mcnt. 


BRAZIL. 

The  honour  of  discovenng  this  country  is  contested  between  M.'ilm 
Beheri',  and  Pedrii  Alvarez  C;diral,  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  ceiiUiry. 
It  was  originally  called  ^^mta  Cruz  by  Cabrai,  but  afterward  Brazil,  (rum 
the  name  if  a  wood  produced  there.  It  was  first  colonized  by  some  ri- 
fugee  .Tew  ■,  in  l.'>48,  banished  from  Portugal,  and  was  fostered  by  tlieahli; 
guidance  uf  fiovernor  de  Sonzii.  and  the  blandishments  of  the  Jesuits,  (a 
1634,  S,n\  Salvador  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Diitili,  who  were  in 
turn  (lefeali'd  by  an  armament  of  Spaniards  mider  Frederic  de  Tolcilo. 

The  Diiti'h,  in  10,10,  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  Do- 
mcrara,  l*arail)a,  and  Hio  (Grande,  Maurice  of  Nassau  added  Seara,  Se- 
regipee.  and  the  greater  part  of  Bahia;  and  the  whole  of  Brazil  was  on 
the  point  of  yielditig  to  their  arms,  when  the  revolution  wliicli  drove 
Philip  IV.  from  the  PortUiriicse  throne,  atrorded  an  opportunity  for  lioth 
the  Du'r-li  and  P-irlngiiese  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  Brazil.  Ily  in 
agreement  between  them,  the  cr)uiitry  received  a  plural  title,  being  calioil 
Brazils  from  the  eirciimstsiiee  that  both  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  pih- 
sessed  almost  eipial  [larts  cf  it  By  conquest  and  treaty  the  wliolo  at 
length  fell  to  Portugal. 

In  IHno,  file  tovmI  fairiih  of  Portugal,  driven  from  Europe  by  the  inv.v 
sion  of  the  Krench,  migrated  to  Brazil,  which  from  that  period  has  risen 
rapidly  in  importance,  iiid.  peiidence,  and  strength.  In  1817,  a  revoliitior. 
broke  out  in  Pernambiieo,  wliieli  failerl.  A  free  constitution  was  passed. 
and  the  king  returned  to  Lisbon.  Subsequently  th(>  prineivregeiil,  en  hi- 
birth-day.  Octi'lier  12,  l'*'..",',  was  proelaiined  eonstitiitioiial  eiiipprnr  ol 
Brazil,  iiidepeinleiit  of  the  Portuguese  throne— a  measiin;  which  liassiiici 
been  formally  recognised  by  the  government  of  the  parent  eouiitrv- 


THE  RKPUBLIC  O!'  L\  PLA  TA,  Oli  LNITEI)  nUOVINCKS. 

The  title  of  the  I'pited  Provinces  is  of  tnoilern  date,  as  the  followiiii 
l)ri°f  outline  of  tie  In.ttdrx'  of  this  part  of  the  New  World  will  cvliiMl 
.liii  n  Diaz  de  Soils,  a  Spmiard,  is  said  to  hive  been  the  first  iiiivriiiiirtr 
who  explored  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  it,  a.  d.  1513.    Sebas 
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»'an  (><•'(>  ' '  1526,  in  the  La  Plaia,  discovered  the  island  of  St.  Gabriel, 
ii,e  ri\'  *  '    Salvador,  and  the  Paraguay. 

Biif  i.-i  Ayres  was  founded  in  1533,  by  Don  Pedro  ile  Mendoza.  This 
dill  iiui  fli'urish  much,  on  account  of  the  restricted  stale  of  commerce, 
wluih  was,  k.iwever,  gradually  relaxeil,  and  in  1748  the  annual  flota 
nude  lis  last  voyage.  A  free  trade  witii  suveral  American  ports  began  in 
177-1,  anil  an  ^xiunsion  to  the  Spaiiisii  ports  was  granted  in  1778.  Under 
iTii.  :io}j  ii  di;  augmented,  and  commercial  prosperity  ensued.  Buenos 
Au(o  was  v'aptured  in  1800  by  General  Beresford,  with  a  British  army, 
wii  h  was  in  turn  compelled  to  surrender  a  few  weeks  afterward  to 
Geiiir^l  l.iiiiers,  a  French  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  militia.  Sir 
Mull,.'  i'oiiham,  with  five  thousand  men,  having  captured  Fort  Maldon- 
ido,  aiiitked  Monte  Video,  without  success;  but,  reinforced  by  Sir  Sam- 
uel Aui:hmuiy,  at  length  carried  the  town  by  storm.  The  operations 
were  extended  under  General  Whiielocke  and  General  Crawford,  who 
with  twelve  thousand  men  renewed  the  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  but 
were  defeated  and  captured  by  the  native  militia.  Liniers,  who  had  con- 
tributed -o  largely  to  this  defeat,  was  raised  by  the  people  to  the  vice- 
rojtiliy,  upmi  the  expulsion  of  Sobreinonte  for  cowardice. 

The  United  Provincfs  escaped  not  the  swell  of  tliat  storm  which  the 
Freiiih  invasion  stirred  up  in  .Spain.  After  various  intrigues  and  plots, 
Ferilliiaiul  VII.  was  at  length  proelaimed  in  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  address 
of  Dim  Josef  de  (joycnethe.  A  rising  of  the  people  (August  1809)  was 
suppressed  by  l.iiiiers,  who  was,  shortly  after  deposed  and  sent  into  exile. 
Rupiil  were  ilic  eonvulslons  which  now  shook  tliis  unhappy  country  ;  till, 
oil  .M;iy  i.V),  IS  10,  ilui  people  rose,  expelled  the  viceroy,  and  appointed  a 
provisional  junta  of  nine  persons.  In  vain  the  provinces  of  Cordova, 
Paia^'uiiy,  and  Monte  Video  refused  their  co-operation  ;  they  werecom- 
pelleii  to  go  along  with  the  tide.  In  vain  Liniers  and  General  Nieto  as- 
sembled armies ;  they  were  defeated,  and  beheaded.  Shortly  after  the 
disinct  of  Potosi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  who  deputed,  in  1814, 
a  speeial  mission  to  Ferdinand,  on  his  restoration  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
with  eoiiditioiis  of  snbmissiini.  These,  happily  for  them,  were  rejected. 
Ill  the  same  year  a  small  cloud  passed  over  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  by 
(ieiieral  Artigas,  which  was  dispelled  by  the  capture  of  Monte  Video,  the 
last  t.lruiighol(l  of  tlu^  Spaniards.  After  two  years  of  carnage  and  con- 
fuM(>ii,  ill  IHlfi,  a  sovereign  congress  met  at  Tti-anian,  and  on  October  6, 
llie  same  year,  the  act  of  independence  was  ratified,  D.  Juan  Martin 
Puejrsedon  being  ilielator.  Monte  Video  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese 
M"  'I'r  the  Uaron  de  Leguna,  who  had  seized  on  the  most  valuable  part  ot 
i.ila  Orii-i!i.ii. 

I'eliv  L'ii^ensions  and  intrigues,  inciihmt  to  the  effects  of  rising  inde- 
ppiiili.it;,  interrupted  the  progress  of  success  necessary  for  the  consoli- 
daiiiiiiuf  anew  state.  1).  Jose  de  San  Martin  cut  a  distinguished  figure 
in  iliis  part  of  the  history,  having  twice  defeated  the  independents  at 
Diiiri'  Kios,  in  1811;  but  Ins  efforts  failed,  and  the  independence  of 
lie  Provinces  of  Rjo  de  la  Plata  was  shorlly  after  sealed.  Artigas, 
ilt.veii  by  the  Porluiiuesu  across  the  I'ar.ignay,  was  apprehended  by  the 
diit„i(ir  Fianeia,  and  in  l«l(t,  I'ueyrsedon,  the  dictator,  lied  to  Monte 
Vi4e(i,  mill  tiiiis  dissdived  the  coi. fused  mass  of  the  union  of  confli<Uing 
iMiMhiiirilaiil  |iroviiiees.  Alter  a  variety  of  events  and  political  chanses, 
II  Miiiiiii  Hiiihhiiiei!  was  established  governor,  October  6,  IH'JO  ;  and  in 
;he  f()lhn\iii|^  year  the  indepeii'lenee  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  recognised  by 
the  Piiruiyiiese  goviriiiiient.  A  general  congress  was  convened  at  Cor- 
i!iiva  ihesiiine  year,  ami  on  the  l')ih  of  December  they  decided  the  num- 
I'ei  of  ileputies  |o  he  sent  by  each  province. 

Ill  l^-'7a  war  broke  out  between  the  reiMiblic  and  Brazil,  respecting  the 
porseiir-iun  of  Uruguay  (Handa  UrientuI)  established  as  an   independent 
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Slate  in  lfl2B  ;  and  more  rrceiiily  [,a  Plata  has  been  involved  in  disputes 
with  hi)ih  Bolivia,  and  France.  These  wars  have  conlribnted  to  retard 
the  inarch  of  her  prospiTity ;  but  with  all  her  ai-cninulated  difficulties, 
La  Plata  has  every  appearance  of  soon  becominjj  a  prosperous  couinry. 


t-iebraled  batil, 
tJiOHsaiid  men,  I 


COLOMBIA. 

This  is  a  new  state,  formed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  from  trie 
states  of  lirenada,  and  Vciicziiela  or  rararcns.  It  will  Iherefore  be  ne- 
cessary to  detail  the  distinct  history  of  these  two  original  states. 

Orknada,  or  as  it  is  called,  New  Grenada,  was  discovered  by  Coluuihiis 
in  his  fourth  voyage,  ai.d  taken  possession  of  for  the  Spanish  goveruuicnt. 
He  was  followed  by  others,  and  especially  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who 
was  the  first  who  made  Europe  acquaintod  with  a  published  account  nf 
this  part  of  the  New  World.     The  first  regular  colonists  were  Ojeda.  and 
Nica  Kssa,  in  1508  ;  the  former  founded  the  district  called  New  Andalusia, 
but  with  no  great  success  ;  the  latter,  Goldc^n  Castile,  and   he  also  per- 
ished.    These  two  districts  were  united  (1514)  in  one,  called  Terra  Kirniii, 
under  Avila,  who  snccpssfully  extended   the  dls(roveries,  and  founded  the 
town  of   Panama.      Other  additions  were  subsequently   made,  and  the 
kinndom  of  New  (irenada  was  established  under  a  captain-general,  in 
1547.     As  it  had  been  establislK^d,  so  did  it  (jonlinue  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  when   in  1718  it  became  a  vice-royalty,  which 
form  of  government  lasted  but  for  six  years,  when  it  was  sn()planted  hy 
the  original  one,  which  was  again  superseded  in  1740,  by  the  iiicuhus  lif 
the  vice-royally.     Thus  did  it;,'ontinue,  till  the  weakness  of  the  nioih:'r 
co'intry,  from  the  invasion  of  the  French,  afTorded  an  opportunity  to  niisn 
the  standard  of  independence.     Many  and  various  have  been  the  cveiiis 
Httendanl  ujion  the  struggle  for  mastery  ;  but  a  severe  blow  was  inflicieii 
ny  their  old   masters  in  1810,  who,  under  Morillo,  defeated  the  coloinsls 
with  tremeiuloiis  loss.     Three  years  of  renewed   suhjection   fiilloweti 
when  the  success  of  the  illustrious  Bolivar  caused  the  union  of  Greiiuda 
with  Venezuela. 

Venkzuela — This  district  was  discovered  somewhat  earlier  than  (inn 
ada,  by  Columbus,  in  1498.  \fler  ccveral  fruitless  attempts  lo  cdloiiizp 
it,  the  Spanish  government  disposed  of  the  partially  subdued  iiaiives  lo 
the  Weltsers,  a  German  coinpany  of  merchants.  Their  inanageineiit  li.l 
to  a  change  in  1550,  when  Venezuela,  like  (ireneda  three  years  lieforc, 
became  a  supreme  government  under  a  captain-general.  From  th;it  pr- 
riod  to  1806,  Venezuela  was  a  torpid  vassal  under  the  Spanish  rnum, 
when  a  futile  attempt  for  independence  was  made  under  General  Mir.iiiilo, 
a  native.  Simultaneous  with  Grenada,  Venezuela  rallied  for  liberty,  wIihi 
the  mother  country  was  prostrate  before  the  ascendancy  of  France,  iii 
ISIO.  In  the  following  year  a  formal  proclamation  of  iiKlependeiKi'  »iis 
made,  July  6,  and  success  seemed  to  attend  the  cause.  'I  hen  cmiic  ihc 
dreadful  earthquake.  Superstition  re-nerved  the  arm  of  freedom,  amiilii- 
royalist  general,  Monievcrde,  discomfited  Miraiido,  and  again  overran  ilie 
province.  In  1813  Bolivar  called  inde[)endeiice  again  into  action,  and  sir- 
cess  attended  him  for  three   years,  when  another  defeat  was  su-Limi-'l, 

which  was  followed  by  another  vii-tory.     Reverses  again  recurring,  i • 

pelk'd  the  congress  to  appoint  Bolivar  dictator;  and  in  1819  ihe  iininiiiil 
Venezuela  with  (Jrenada  was  efi'ecied  under  the  name  of  Coloml.ui. 

('olombia  may  therefore  date  its  liiHiory  as  a  na'ioii  from  ihisuMmii, 
which  w.is  agreed  upon  nccember  17,  1819;  and  the  instullatiiiii  nf  ilie 
diiited  congress  took  plac.  May  (>,  18'.' I  ;  which  was  followed  in  .fiM:i  '.'4, 
by  a  victory  obtained  by  the  president  Bolivar  over  the  Spaniards,  hi  i'lt 
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ti)lebrHt«tl  battle  of  Oarubobo,  iii  wlii(!h  till)  royalist  army  lost  above  six 
tliuiisaiid  men,  besides  their  urlillury  illlil  Uiiggugu> 


HOIJVIA. 

TiiK  history  of  tliis  reiuuitly  forriiiMl  ddld,  known  before  as  Upper 


leiitly  forri 
re  of  ill)  tM 


Peiiu,  p.iiiiikes  iif  tlie  nature  of  un  tipiNodc  In  till)  life  of  the  great  Bol- 
ivar, ill  wiiosu  lioiiour  its  present  nitinn  wim  given,  and  to  whose  wise 
■uiiiicils  it  is  so  much  iiulebtcd.  |'invloii»tly  to  the  hiillle  of  Ayachuco,  in 
18.'4,  It  formed  a  part  of  the  Npaniiiii  vli'miyiiity  of  Uiicnos  Ayres;  but 
(iiiieral  Sucre,  at  the  head  of  the  rfmihlii'iiiiR,  having  liien  defeated  Mie 
ruyalist  troops,  the  independence  of  ifiti  niiiiilry  Wim  elFected ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  the  reijuebt  of  the  peiipln,  llojlvtu'  drew  up  a  constitu- 
lioa  for  its  governance. 

Tliti  reader  will  find  in  the  jifo  of  HollVHr  tlio  following  passage,  which 
IS  so  u|)plicable  that  we  cannot,  |ierliiipN,  do  lictler  than  transcribe  it. 
"His  renown  was  now  at  its  htiyht,  and  every  act  of  his  governiiieiit 
slumed  how  zeahnisly  alive  he  was  to  tint  iiii|)rovenR'nl  of  the  national 
iuMitulious  and  llie  luural  elevaliiiii  of  the  puo|d(i  over  whom  he  ruled. 
Ill  18.';!  he  went  to  the  asfiistanee  of  the  I'lsmvians,  and  having  succeeded 
III  SHttling  their  internal  diviiiiiiu>i,  aiiil  eMtahlmliliig  their  inde()endence,  he 
was  proclaimed  liberator  of  Pern,  and  liiVHNted  willi  supreme  authurity. 
Ill  Id.'a  he  visited  r()|)er  I'eru,  which  deliitilii'd  iiftilf  from  tin?  goverment 
uf  IJiieiKis  Ayreg,  ami  was  foriiie'liiito  ii  new  lepiiblic,  named  liolivia,  in 
liuiiiiur  of  tlielilicralori  but  diHiieHlie  faelloint  xpiiing  Up,  the  purity  of  his 
iiiiiiiVL's  were  called  in  (|ueKtiiiii,  iiiid  he  wiim  chitrged  with  aiming  at  a 
per|ii!tual  detatorship ;  lie  accordingly  ilei'hiM'il  his  nilention  to  resign  his 
piiwcr  so  soon  as  hrs  numerous  eneniieN  wore  ovitrc  ne,  and  to  repel  the 
iiii|iutiitioiis  of  ambitimi  cast  iipmi  liiiii,  by  retiring  lo  seclusion  upon  his 
iiatriinoiiial  estates.  The  vicepreNideilti  Naiiliiiider,  urged  him,  in  reply, 
I'l  ri'suine  his  station  as  constitutional  preniiji'iit  t  and  though  he  was  beset 
b)  tlie  jealousy  and  distrust  of  riv.il  faelioiiN,  Im  e(nilinued  to  exercise  the 
iiicf  authority  in  Colombia  till  May,  IH30,  vvlieii,  diKsalisfied  with  the  as- 
|)(Tt(if  niternal  alFairs,  hi;  resigneil  the  presidency,  and  expressed  his  de- 
leriiiiiiatlon  to  leave  the  country.  'I'lie  people  ere  linig  became  sensible 
(if  iliiir  injustice  to  his  merit,  and  were  soheiling  liiiii  lo  resume  the  gov- 
frimuMit,  when  his  death,  which  ha(i|ieiied  in  December,  1h:!0,  prevented 
tilt'  aei'Oinplishment  of  their  wishes.  The  government  of  Bolivia  is  in 
tile  liiiiiils  uf  a  president,  to  whiuh  ufflirt)  (jtiiieritt  Nitiilst  <  'ruz  was  elected 
111  18'.>9. 
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nniANA. 

This  is  a  Uritsh  possessuni,  comprising  the  Nevcrat  districts  of  Berbice, 
KiMMiuibo,  Deinerara,  and  Siirie:i:'.i.  f(  is  uitneited  by  some  that  (^olmn- 
liiissaw  this  coast  iii  14.')H,  and  by  others  tliiil  it  was  iliscovered  by  Vasco 
Nunez,  ill  1504.  It  became,  however,  known  lo  Kiirope  in  l'i!t,»,  when 
italei^h  sailed  up  the  Orinoco  in  his  ehimerieiil  seiirch  of  Kl  Donelc,  a 
^ity  supposed  to  be  paved  witii  gold.  'I'lie  coiixt  of  Ouianii  then  became 
liie  resort  of  buccaneers  ;  and  in  lii;i4,  a  iniKed  eoinp.iiiy  of  ti.ese  i'.;;e- 
'loolers,  Knglish  and  Frenidi,  forined  ilie  >ielt|iM'ii»n!i«  of  Suriniiin  for  the 
I'uliivatioii  of  tobacco.  'I'liey  were,  iil'ier  t\veiily  yeiUK  of  great  hardship 
iml  ilitReulty,  la',;: ;;  .mder  the  proieiMion  of  III"  llriti»>ii.  who  appcmtcd 
Ujrd  Willounhby,  ol  I'arimm,  governor,  lli'l'i.     Tiie  DnUh  canlureti  thr 
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settlement  in  1667,  and  tlie  possfission  of  it  was  confirmej  by  the  treati 
of  Westminster,  England  receiving  the  colony  of  New- York  in  exchange 
In  1773,  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Essequibo,  which  hud  been  captured 
by  the  British  in  the  American  war,  were  restored  to  the  states  general. 
In  17i)G,  both  Beilice  and  Demerara  fell  to  the  English,  as  also  Surmani' 
in  1709;  but  ajr  iHi  reverted  to  Holland,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  ISOS* 
fell  to  the  Eiit,iish  arms  in  1813,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  treaty  o't 
Paris,  1814,  to  Great  Britain. 


AMAZONIA. 

A  COUNTRY  of  South  America,  so  called  from  a  martial  and  powerful 
state,  in  which  a  body  of  women,  it  is  said,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  op- 
posed Francisco  Orellana  in  his  passage  down  the  river  Maragnon.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  him,  a.  d.  1541  ;  when,  with  fifty  soldiers,  he  was 
wafted  1:1  a  vessel  down  the  stream  of  a  smaller  river  into  the  channel  of 
the  Maragnon,  which  he  also  called  Amazon. 

Theoriginof  the  name  Amazon  is  folded  in  some  myst^Ty.  It  is  applied 
exclusiveh'  to  fc.iales  of  strong  and  martial  habits,  and  was  first  used  in 
reference  to  a  race  of  them  who,  whether  actually  or  fabulously  is  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute,  founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  upon  the  river  Thermo- 
dooii,  along  the  toast  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  They  are 
mentioned  by  the  most  ancient  Greek  writers,  as  well  as  by  others  of  a 
late  date ;  and  various  are  accounts  given  both  of  their  origin  and  histury. 


THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

The  West  Indies  consist  of  a  number  of  islands  m  the  central  part  of 
America,  extending  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  southward,  to  <he  coast  of 
Terra  Firma  and  Mexico  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  Cuba,  Hayti  or  Si. 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  St.  Christopher,  (coriirnonly 
called  St.  Kill's,)  .\ntigua,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago  ;  for  the  most  part  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  islands  are  in  pos- 
session of  various  powers. 

(  ri!A. 

Cuba,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  island  in  the  West  In  '  es,  wps  dis- 
covered by  ( 'olumbus,  1492 ;  and  was  first  called  .luana,  in  honour  of  prince 
John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  ls;il)clla  :  i.icrward  Fernandina;  then  S;iii- 
tiago  and  Ave  Maria,  in  deferemc  to  the  |)atr(in  saint  of  Spain  ;iiici  (hf 
Virgin.  The  name  of  Cuba  is  that  which  it  was  called  by  the  natives  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery.  It  is  about  eight  hundred  miles  in  lenolh, 
and  al)out  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  breadth.  The  Spaniards  mnde 
no  settlement  upon  it  till  1151,  whnn  Diego  de  Velasquez  arrived  with 
four  ships,  and  landed  on  the  raslern  point.  This  district  was  under  tlio 
government  of  a  cacique,  panied  Hatney,  a  native  of  St.  Domingo,  who 
had  retired  hither '.;>  avoid  llie  slavery  to  which  his  coiiiitn  men  wert  tOD- 
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denined-  Those  who  could  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  had 
followiMl  him  in  his  retreat. 

The  Spaniards  soon  overcame  the  Indians.  Hatney  was  taken  in  the 
wooiJs,  and  condennied  to  be  burned.  When  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake, 
and  waited  only  for  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  a  priest  advanced  towards 
him,  and  proposed  the  ceremony  of  baptism  as  a  means  of  entering  the 
Ciiristian  paradise.  "Are  there,"  said  the  cacique,  "any  Spaniards  in 
that  happy  place  !"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  priest.  "  I  will  not,"  replied  Hat- 
'ii'y,  "  go  to  a  place  where  I  should  be  in  danger  of  meeting  one  of  them. 
falk  to  ine  no  more  of  your  religion,  but  leave  me  to  die." 

Velasquez  found  no  more  enemies.  All  the  caciques  hastened  to  do 
him  homage.  After  the  mines  had  been  opened,  and  it  was  found  that 
they  did  not  answer,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  having  become  useless, 
were  exterminated.  A  small  part  only  of  this  island  is  cleared  ;  there  are 
only  some  traces  of  cultivation  at  St.  Jago,  and  at  Matanzas;  the  fine 
planlatioiis  are  all  confined  to  the  beautiful  plains  of  Ihe  Havana. 

Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  is  a  fine  city,  and  the  harbour  one  of  the 
safest  in  tlie  world.  The  English  took  it  in  the  year  17()2,  but  it  was  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  1763,  since  which  time  prodigious  pains  have  been 
taken  to  render  this  key  to  all  the  Spanish  American  colonies  impregnable. 


HAYTI,  OR  ST.  DOMINGO. 

This  is!  lul  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  and  is,  next  to  Cuba, 
the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  is  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  averages  more  than  one  hunilrcd  in 
breadth.  Having  taken  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Spa.in,  Columbu* 
founded  the  town  of  La  Isabella  on  the  north  coast,  and  establishinl  in  it, 
under  his  brother  DicKo,  the  first  f^cttlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World.  It  was  in  high  cstimatiiin  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  supplied; 
but  this  wealtii  diminished  with  the  iidiabitants  of  the  country,  whom  ihey 
compellt'd  to  perpetual  labour  in  the  mines:  and  it  was  eiuirely  lost  when 
those  wretched  victims  were  no  more.  The  crueltn's  of  the  Spaniards 
almost  exceed  belief.  It  is  computed,  that  considerably  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  natives  (the  iiumber  at  Ihe  time  of  its  discovery)  perished  in 
the  space  of  fifty  years,  by  the  Ininds  or  through  the  means  of  the  con- 
querors. 

The  gold  mines  have  failed  for  wrnt  of  hands  to  dig  them.  The  Span- 
iards thought  of  procuring  slaves  from  Africa,  to  re-open  them,  and 
numbcr.s  were  iuiported  :  but  the  mines  on  the  continent  having  been 
beeun  to  he  worked  with  good  efl"ect,  those  of  St.  Dtmiingo  were  no  lon- 
scr  of  importance.  The  settlers  then  turned  their  thoughts  to  agricul- 
ture, which  was  cultivated  with  success.  Sugar,  tobacco,  coc-oa,  cassia, 
finger  and  cotton,  were  among  their  produciions  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
U'cnth  century.  The  innneuse  fortunes  raised  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts, 
induced  the  inlKiliitants  of  St.  Dmningo  to  despise  their  settlements,  and 
iliey  qintti'd  the  island  in  nmidieis  in  search  of  those  regicnis  of  wealth. 
This  eoiKiiict  ruined  St.  Domingo.  It  had  no  inlercourse  with  the  mother 
lountry,  hut  by  a  single  ship,  of  no  great  burden,  riceivcd  from  thence 
'very  third  year;  and  the  whole  colony,  in  1717,  consisted  of  only  eigh- 
teen thnnsand  four  hundred  and  ten,  including  Spamards,  Mesiees,  .Mulat- 
loes  anil  Negroes. 

The  Spamards  retained  possession  of  the  whole  istaland  till  1GG5,  when 
ilie  French  obtained  a  fooling  on  its  western  coast,  and  laid  the  fouuda- 
iKUi  of  tliai  coliiny  which  sfterwards  became  so  fioiirishing.  The  Frctich 
"tilers  increased  very  fast;  and  sugar  works  were  erected  in  gre.it  i,;ini- 
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bers ;  the  planters  became  rich,  and  the  negroes  became  numprous,  until 
the  fatal  measure  of  giving  liberty  to  the  slaves  was  adoptfd,  wiiliout 
preparatory  means,  by  the  French  national  convention.  At  that  period 
the  negroes  in  the  Frencii  part  of  St.  Domingo  were  estimated  at  about 
five  hundred  thousand ;  and  while  the  revolutionary  terrorists  in  France 
were  hourly  exhibiting  scenes  of  barbarity,  and  recommending  their  ac- 
tions as  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  other  nations,  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Domingo  were  precisely  in  that  unsettled  situation  which  seemed  to  fa- 
vour  tiie  commission  of  similar  atrocities,  under  tlie  pretext  of  avenging 
past  injuries  and  redressing  present  grievances.  In  October,  1700,  James 
Oge,  a  free  mulatto  who  had  been  in  Paris,  and  who  is  described  as  an 
enthusiast  for  liberty,  but  otherwise  humane,  returned  from  France,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  people  of  colour;  but  being  de- 
feated, in  March,  1791,  was  betrayed  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  lie  liad 
fled  for  refuge,  and,  with  Mark  Chavane,  his  lieutenant,  broke  alive  on  the 
wheel. 

At  this  time  eight  thousand  troops  arrived  from  France;    and  Maudit, 
the  new  governor,  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  with  circumstances 
of  horrid  barbarity.     By  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly  of  the  loth  of 
May,  1791,  people  of  colour  were  declared  eligible  to  seats  in  tin;  colonial 
assembly.     And  on  the  11th  of  September,  a  concordat,  or  truce,  was 
•igned  between  the  whites  and  mulattoes-      But  the  operation  of  this 
truce   was  destroyed  by  an  absurd  decree  of  the  national  assembly  re- 
pealing the  decree  of  the  1.5th  of  May.     Open  war  in  all  its  horrors  was 
now  renewed.     It  was  no  longer  a  contest  for  victory,  but  a  diabolical 
emulation  to  outvie  each  other  in  barbarous  atrocities.    On  the  23rd  of 
August,  1791,  Cape  Frangois  was  burnt ;  and  it  was  computed  that  in  the 
space  of  two  months,  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  perished  by  these 
horrible  massacres,  while  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  the  mulattoes 
and  negroes  died  by  famine  and  the  sword,  besides  numbers  that  sutTered 
by  the  executioner,     Meantime  three  commissioners  arrived  from  France, 
accompanied  by  six  thousand  of  the  national  guards;  and  citizen  tialbaud 
was  appointed  governor.     Their  attempts,  however,  to  stop  these  enormi- 
ties, proved  fruitless,  though  they  proclaimed  the  total  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  a  general  indemnity. 

In  October,  1793,  a  body  of  British  under  Colonel  VVhitelock,  landed  and 
took  possession  of  Tiburon,  Treves,  Jereinie,  Leogane,  Cape  Nicholas 
Mole,  and  upwards  of  ninety  miles  of  the  eastern  coast,  with  little  opposi- 
tion. It  was.  however,  a  disastrous  acquisition  to  the  English,  for  in  less 
than  six  months  after  their  arrival,  not  less  than  six  thousanil,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  officers,  fell  victims  to  disease.  Leogaiiu  was 
soon  after  re-taken  by  the  negroes,  who  now  amounted  to  above  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  under  their  general  Touissanl  I/Ouverture:  and  Tibiiroii 
was  taken  by  the  French  under  General  Risjaud.  To  remedy  these  dis- 
asters another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  British,  but  was  attcmled 
with  vast  expense  and  the  loss  of  many  brave  troops,  ('olonels  IJiisbane 
and  Markham  were  killed  ;  and  at  length,  in  1798,  the  liritish  having 
surrendered  Fort  an  Prince  and  Cape  Nicholas  Mole  to  ( Jeneral  llcdonville, 
the  island  was  totally  abandoned  l)y  them.  At  this  time  the  nanieof  Port 
an  Prince  was  changed  to  Port  Repiiblicaiu ;  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  was  taken  possession  of  by  L'Ouvertiire  ;  a  man  of  superior  talents 
and  character,  whose  unremitting  exertions  were  dirt^cted  to  the  buidabli' 
object  of  healing  tin;  wounds  and  improving  the  condition  of  every  class 
in  tin;  island.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  administration  were  soon 
visible.  The  wasK'd  colony  began  to  revive;  the  plantations  were  aeam 
brought  into  a  fertile  state  ;  the  poils  were  opened  to  foreign  vessels ;  a): !, 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  a  ten  years'  war,  the  commerce  of  St.  f)i>- 
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mmao  was  rapidly  recovering ;  wbile  the  population  also  increased  with 

aslDiiishing  rapidity. 

Ill  17(18,  when  the  British  forees  evacuated  the  island,  the  military  es- 
labiishiiiciit  of  St.  Domingo  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  ;  but  in  two 
years  it  was  more  than  double  that  number.  Touissant  was  regarded  as 
ail  exiia()r(hiiary  liein}>  by  his  soldiers,  and  no  Kuropean  army  was  ever 
guhjcct  to  a  more  rigorous  discipline.  Kvery  officer  commanded,  pistol  in 
iiaiul;  and  had  tlii!  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  sui)alieriis.  Sixty 
thousand  uumi  were  frequently  reviewed  and  exercised  together;  on 
wiiicli  occasions  two  thousand  officers  were  seen  in  the  field,  carrying 
arms,  from  the  general  to  the  ensi<;n,  yet  with  the  utmost  aitention  to 
rank,  and  without  the  sniallesf  symptom  of  insubordination.  In  these  re- 
views, says  M.  de  la  Croix,  Touissant  appeared  like  an  inspired  person, 
ami  l)i'caiiie  the  fetiche  or  iiiol  of  the  blacks  who  listened  to  him.  (n 
order  10  make  himself  better  understood,  he  frequently  addressed  ihemin 
paMbii's,  and  often  made  use  of  the  following: — In  a  glass  vtissel  full  of 
grains  of  l)lat:k  maize,  he  would  mix  a  few  grams  of  white  maize,  and  say 
to  iliose  wiio  surrounded  him,  "you are  the  black  maize;  the  whiles,  who 
are  desirous  of  enslaving  y(m  are  the  white  maize."  He  would  then 
shake  the  vessel,  and  presenting  it  to  their  fascinated  eyes,  exclaim,"  see 
the  white  here  and  there!"  in  other  words,  "see  how  far  the  whites  are 
apart  in  comparison  to  ourselves."  The  gleam  of  prosperity,  however, 
wiiieli  resulted  from  his  wise  adininistraiion,  was  but  of  short  continuance. 

The  independence  of  St.  Domingo  vas  proclaimed  on  the  1st  (»r  .Inly, 
1801;  and  while  the  inhabitants  were  indulging  the  hope  of  future  liap|)i- 
iiuss,  a  storm  was  gathering,  which  burst  upon  them  with  accuiiuilaied 
fury.  Scarcely  was  the  peace  of  Amiens  coiududed,  when  a  foriniil.ible 
armaini'ut  of  twenty-six  ships  of  war  was  equipped  by  order  of  tlu^  lirst 
consul,  with  the  deierminaiion  of  reducing  the  revolted  colony  of  St.  l)o- 
miwin.  On  hoard  this  fleet  v/ere  embarked  twenty-five  '.housand  chosen 
troops,  amply  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  of  military  slauirhter;  and 
thf  chief  command  was  confided  to  (jieiieral  Le  Clerc,  the  brother  in  law 
of  IJimaparte,  Uefore  proceeding  to  hostilities,  however,  recourse  was 
had  to  various  perfidious  acts.  Attempts  were  made  to  sow  disunion 
among  tiie  free  people  of  St.  Domingo.  Proclamations  and  letters,  ex- 
pressed in  all  the  delusive  jargon  of  the  republic,  were  widely  circulated. 
Tl'u  chiefs  of  both  cidours  then  in  France,  and  the  two  sons  of  Touissant 
liiinsull',  who  had  sent  them  thither  for  instruction,  were  pressed  into  the 
service  of  tlie  expedition. 

The  French  forces  arrived  in  January,  1801 ;  yet  so  little  did  Touissant 
expect  lo  have  any  (Mieiny  to  combat,  that  he  was  at  the  time  making  a 
tour  round  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  had  given  no  order  for  resis- 
lance  in  case  of  attack,  .\fier  the  French  troojis  had  disembarked,  and 
iiiiviinisly  to  coinineiicinif  ofierations  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Le 
iTerc  thought  proper  to  try  wiiat  etVecl  the  sight  of  his  two  sons,  and  a 
spi'tions  letter  from  Uona[)arte,  would  have  upon  Touissant.  Coisnon, 
their  tutor,  who  had  accompanied  them  from  F'rance,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  confidential  agents  in  this  expediiinn,  was  accordingly  (tpputed  an 
this  errand,  with  instructions  to  press  Tonissant's  instant  return  to  the 
Cape,  and  to  bring  back  the  children  in  case  he  should  not  succeed.  On 
arriving  at  Tonissant's  (rountry  residence,  and  learning  that  its  owner 
would  not  return  from  his  excursion  until  the  next  d;iy.  the  wily  French- 
man availed  himself  of  this  delay  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  their 
mother,  whose  tears,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  children,  when  their  fath- 
er relnrnrd,  for  a  while  shook  his  resolutions.  But  being  atlenirth  eon- 
firiuediii  his  suspicions  of  the  snare  that  was  laid  forhiin,  by  the  concluct 
ao'l  language  of  Coisnon,  Touissant  suddenly  composed  his  agitated 
couuleiiaiicc ;  and,  gently  disengaging  himself  from  the  embraces  uf  hit 
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wife  and  children,  lie  took  their  preceptor  into  another  apartment,  and 
gave  him  iliis  dignified  <lccision  : — "Take  back  my  ehiidren ;  since  it 
must  be  so,  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  brethren  and  my  God."  Unwillinir  to 
prolonff  this  painful  seene,  Touissant  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the 
camp;  and  althouiih  a  correspoiidetice  was  afterwards  opened  between 
him  and  Le  Clerc,  it  failed  to  produce  his  submission. 

Hostilities  now  conifncnced.  After  several  obstinate  conflicts  in  tin 
open  field,  and  the  burning  of  several  towns,  the  blacks  found  themselvei 
overpowered,  and  were  compelled  to  retire  into  the  inaceessible  fortressei 
of  the  interior,  whence  they  carried  on.under  their  brave  chieftain, 'J'ouis- 
sani,  a  desultory,  but  destructive  warfare  against  detached  parties  of  ilieir 
enetjies.  At  length,  however,  the  negroes  and  cultivators  were  eiitier 
subdued  by  the  terror  of  the  French  army,  or  cajoled  by  the  deceitful 
promises  of  the  P'rench  general,  who  had  published  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  the  first  consul,  solemn  declarations  that  the  freedom  of  all  ilie 
inhabitants  of  St  Domingo,  of  all  colours,  should  be  preserved  inviolate. 
Uut  no  sooner  did  Le  Clerc  find  that  his  plans  succeeded  tlian  he  threw 
aside  .lie  mask,  and  issued  an  order  restoring  to  the  proprietors,  or  their 
attorneys,  all  their  ancient  authority  over  the  negroes  upon  their  estates. 
This  order  at  once  opencul  the  eyes  of  the  negro  population;  Touissant 
and  Chrisiophe  united  their  forces;  and  such  was  the  fierce  and  active  iia. 
ture  of  their  attacks,  'hat  Le  Clerc  was  obliged  to  abandon  most  of  his 
former  coiiquesis,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  town  of  Cape  Frangois ;  wiieiti 
he  again  issued  a  proclamation,  couched  in  such  sjiecious  terms  that  tlie 
blacks  and  their  leaders  accepted  the  conditions  of  his  profTere<l  amnesty. 
This  masler-piecc!  of  (ieceplion  having  tlius  succeeded,  and  llie  French 
now  having  (ho  doininion  of  the  island,  began  to  |iut  in  exeeutiuii  their 
medilatcil  system  of  slavery  and  destruction;  and,  as  a  preliminary  .step 
towards  this  object,  l,e  Clerc  caused  Touissant  to  be  privately  seized  in 
the  night,  together  with  his  family,  ami,  putting  him  on  board  a  fa.st-sail- 
ing  frigate,  he  was  conveyed  to  France,  as  a  nrisoiier,  (May,  lHi)'.i;, 
There,  un.ier  a  charge  of  exciting  the  negroes  lo  rebel,  lie  was  eoiiiiiniled 
to  close  custody,  and  was  no  mori'  heard  of  by  Ins  sorrowing  couiilryincn, 
till  his  death  was  aniiDiim-eil  in  the  following  year  as  having  taken  pluce 
in  tlie  fortress  of  Jcni.x. 

.\r(iused  by  the  treachery  of  Le  Clerc,  the  black  chieftain.'",  DessaliiiL's, 
Cliristophe,  iind  ( 'lervanx,  again  raised  their  •  .aiidards,  and  were  soon 
found  at  the  head  of  considerable  !)odips  of  roops,  ready  lo  renew  the 
struggle;  for  liberty,  and  (letermined  io  sui'ceed  or  perish  in  ihi' atleiii|it. 
.M;iny  ;md  desperate  wen;  the  cintests  wliii'h  ensued  ,  Le  (,'lerc  died,  aiij 
was  Nueeeeded  in  iIk'  (oinmaiid  of  the  French  i>iiii\  by  Koeliamliaiid;  Iim' 
llie  losses  they  siistaineil  by  (lise.ise  as  well  ;;s  by  tiiin  Ir, in. is^ing  warfare 
reiid(!red  any  esc.iiie  from  llayti  :ireferalil(;  to  a  cimiiiiuaiicc  ilier".  and, 
as  war  had  then  recommenced  beiwecii  (ireat  Hritam  and  France,  iho 
French  ghidly  surrendered  ilieniselv<'s  nnsimers  of  w,ir  to  a  llrilish  s(|uhi1- 
roil,  and  were  conveyed  In  Mnalaiid.  riic  mdepeiideiice  of  ILiytl, wlinh 
had  been  first  p-jchiimed  in  IMIO,  was  thus  eons<didateil  and  Dcssulincs 
erected  the  west  or  French  part  of  llic  island  into  an  empire,  of  wlniliht' 
became  emperor,  with  the  till"  of  J.iccjiies  I.  (.I.iini.iry  1,  IHdl).  Hut  hii 
n'ign  was  of  short  duration  lie  cruellies  he  perpelralecl  caused  a  ciins|M- 
racy  to  be  formed  against  Inm;  and,  two  years  after  his  I'driMiilKin,  Uf 
was  surrounded  by  the  conspirators  at  Ins  hcad-ipiarters,  .iid,  strngj{liiig 
lo  escape,  received  Ins  death-blow. 

The  assassini.tiim  of  Dessalines  eauned  nnolher  division  of  the  ixlainl, 
and  another  civil  war.  hi  the  mirlli,  Christnphe  issiniicd  thcgovi  rnini'iii, 
with  the  modest  desigmilioi' of  chief  of  the  );overninenl  of  llayti;  «vlii|p 
I'etion,  a  mulatto,  asnerted  his  claim  to  sovereign  power.  For  sevtTiil 
\e;irN  these  rival  chieftaina  c.irried  uii  a  Nangiiinary  cuntuit,  with  viti  >iii 
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tui'ccss,  until  the  year  1810,  wlicu  hostilities  were  suspended;  iind,  though 
lu)  rorniHl  treaty  was  concluded,  the  country  enjoyed  the  blessings  o( 
pe;i(U'.  Chrihlopho  whs  crowned  king  of  Hayti  in  March,  1811,  by  tiie 
title  (if  Henry  I. ;  and  Petion,  as  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayii,  gov- 
criicil  the  southern  part  until  1818,  when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Geiirral  Uoyer,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  nominate  his  successor,  llotli 
govi'mmcnts  evinced  a  praiseworthy  solicitude  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculuire,  as  the  basis  of  their  national  prosperity;  and  both  were  per- 
severing in  tlirir  endeavours  to  promote  liie  intellectual  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation.  Christophe,  in  imitation  of  other  monarchs,  created 
variiiiis  orders  of  nobility,  together  with  numerous  officers  of  state,  &c. 
His  dynasty,  however,  was  like  his  predecessor's,  short-lived.  In  IHJO, 
ii  successful  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  and,  finding  himself 
coni|iletely  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force,  he  committed  suicide. 
Buyer  now  took  possession  of  his  dominions ;  and,  the  .Spanisn  portion  of 
tiib  iitland  having,  in  1631,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  his  guverninent, 
he  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Hayti. 

Tlimigh  nominally  republitran,  tlie  government  of  Hayti  is  in  reality  an 
cleLMiv(!  military  nioiiar(diy  ;  vested  ostensibly  in  a  president,  senate,  and 
clKiiiilier  of  represeiitalives ;  but  the  whole  ellicient  authority  is  wielded 
by  llie  eliief  officer.  Tht!  president  is  diarged  with  all  the  executive  du- 
nes; eominands  ihe  army  and  navy;  makes  war,  peace,  and  treaties, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  th(^  senate  ;  appomis  all  public  functionaries,  &c. 
Ill  iK-Ti,  lloyer  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  by  the  piovisicms  of  which 
the  iiidepeiidence  <»f  Hayti  was  fully  recojinized,  and  lis  ports  thrown 
open  to  all  nations,  but  with  certain  exclusive  advantages  to  ilie  Kieiich. 
The  llayiians  also  agreed  to  pay  one  hundred  aii<l  fifty  millions  of  francs 
to  Fiance,  in  live  annual  payments,  as  an  indemnity  for  tin;  losses  of  the 
colonists  during  the  revolution.  The  tir.st  instalment  of  ihirty  millions 
<vas  paid  111  If^.'Ui;  but  it  being  evident  that  the  annual  exaction  was  be- 
yond ilie  ability  of  llayli  to  repeat,  it  was  agri^ed,  in  H.'is,  to  rt.'dnce  the 
original  sum  to  sixty  milliuns  of  francs,  to  be  paid  in  six  msuimenls,  by 
I8(i7. 


poin'o-iiico. 

I'mn'oKn  II  was  diseovereil  by  ('oliinilni!'  in  Mil:!;  it  is  alioiit  on<'  liiin- 
ilreil  Miiles  ill  ieiigtli,  fnnn  east  to  west,  ami  forty  from  iiorlli  in  south. 
The  SjMMliir, Is  neglected  It  till  IT)!!!),  when  tlinsi  of  gold  broiight  tiiein 
llnlher  from  Si.  Ihiiiinigo,  under  I'oiiee  ile  I.eoii,  to  make  a  coiii'.iieKt, 
wliirli  aflerwiinls  cost  ihem  dear.  Ambilion,  r""''eiije,  jind  love  of'gyjd 
proiniiled  ilie  Spaniards  to  tlie  most  airocions  outrat;es.  They  foiiinl  the 
nilnliiiaiits  lirav(!  and  foml  of  liberty;  and  as  tliey  Inokeil  up  to  the 
Kiiriipeaii  vifiitants  us  a  superior  order  of  beings,  lo  ilieir  anihorily  ihey 
viihiMlarily  submitted.  It  was  not  long,  hovvever.  before  they  wished  to 
shake  iilf  Ilie  intiilerabh*  yoke  under  winch  they  groaned,  and  postponed 
the  eiiierpive  only  till  they  eoiild  assure  ihemsidves  ilial  they  were  not 
iiiinwirlal.  A  i  aei(|ne,  named  Uroyo,  was  entrusted  with  this  eommisfion; 
iiiii!  cliaiire  soon  favoured  the  design,  by  bringing  to  liiin  Salzeilo,  a  yoiiiiK 
Sp;iniaril,  who  was  travelling.  Uroyo  received  liini  with  llu!  greatest  ro- 
i>piei,  iiiiil,  at  Ins  departure,  sent  some  Inilians  to  attend  him  on  his  way, 
II  ipiility  of  guides.  Wlieii  they  came  to  ilie  bank  of  the  river,  which 
they  were  to  pass,  one  of  lliem  took  bim  ini  Ins  slionlders  to  c;iiiv  him 
HiTosK;  lull  no  somier  bad  he  got  into  the  niiiMIe  of  (he  stream,  ili.iii  lin 
llirew  tlic  Spaniard  into  it,  ami.  with  the  assistance  of  his  eomp.uiioiiH,  he 
Kept  Inn;  'licre  till  no  signs  of  life  remaiiieil  Tlicy  then  dragged  hiiii  lo 
tlie  bank,  bui,  an  they  were  still  in  doutit  whetlier  he  was  deail  or  living, 
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they  bcirired  pardon  many  times  for  the  accidetit  that  had  liappened.  Thw 
farce  lasted  three  days;  till  at  length  being  coMvinced,  by  tlie  putridity  of 
the  body,  liiai  it  was  possible  for  S|)aiiiirds  to  die,  tiie  Indians  rose  on  ajj 
sides  upon  their  oppressors,  and  massacred  upwards  of  one  huudred 
of  them. 

Ponce  de  Leon  iiiunediately  assembled  all  the  Castilians  who  h;id  es- 
caped, and  fell  upon  tlie  Indians,  who,  as  historians  relate,  had  the  extreme 
folly  to  suppose  tiiai  these  Spatiiards  were  the  same  that  had  been  l^iljed 
and  were  come  to  life  again  to  fight  them.  Under  this  ri<lieulous  and  al- 
nil  til  incredible  persuasion,  drcndnig  to  continue  a  war  with  men  who  re- 
vived after  death,  they  subinilied  again  to  the  yoke  of  a  cruel  foe;  and 
being  corid(Miiiied  to  the  mines,  aw  hundred  thousand  are  said  lo  have 
fallen  martyrs  to  the  sword  or  the  toils  of  slavery. 

Under  the  old  colonial  system  of  Spain,  in  1788  the  population  was 
little  more  than  eighty  thousand  ;  whereas  it  amounted,  in  1836,  to  three 
hundred  and  tilly-seven  thousand,  and  it  was  supposed  to  contain  itear 
four  linndre<i  ihoiisand,  of  whom  an  eiKhtb  are  Blaven.  Previously  to 
18)5,  I'ortoRico  being  excluded  from  all  direct  iiitercouse  with  other 
coinUries  excepting  Spain,  was  but  slowy  progressive.  Al  that  period, 
however,  a  royal  decree  appeared,  which  exempted  the  trade  betneen 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  and  Porto- Hico  from  all  <luties  for  liriecii 
years;  and  she  was  then  also  permitted  to  eirry  on  a  free  trade,  under 
reasonable  duties,  with  other  countries.  'I'liese  wise  and  liberal  meas- 
ures have  wonderfully  conlriliuttid  to  the  proK|)eriiy  of  the  island ;  and 
their  coffee,  hugar,  and  tobacco  plantaiions  are  now  in  a  thriviii:!  coiKii- 
tion.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  17lh  century,  Porto-Hico  was  taken  [jus 
session  of  by  tin!  Knglish;  but  tlu^y  did  not  long  retain  it,  owing  lo  tlit 
prevalence  of  disease  among  the  troo|)s.  The  government,  laws,  and 
institutions  are  nearly  similar  to  those  establiihed  in  the  other  trans- 
atlantic culunibs  of  Spain. 


DAIUIADOKS. 

This  is  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  West  Indies.     It  is  twenty-tw" 
miles   III   length,  froin  norlli  to  south,  and  lifteeii  in  breath,  from  ea.'-t  li. 

west.     The  li of  its  discovery  is  not  certain,  nor  by  whom  ,  Inil  ii  \s 

geiier.dly  atirilmied  lo  the  Portuguese,  on  their  way  to  nrazil.  Howrvir, 
the  lOnglisli  touched  tliert;  in  Uil.'j,  and,  landing  some  men  in  Iij'J.5,  in  :r 
their  (irsl  j)erinaiient  SPttlement.  in  Hi'J7,  the  earl  of  Peinliroke  oliiaiini: 
u  grant  of  tbt:  island  in  trust  for  Sir  William  Coiirleeii,  unknown  to  tin 
earl  of  (Carlisle,  who  had  before  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  ('aribbee  uhiid^ 
fritiii  James  I.  The  first  planti  rs  were  gentlemen  of  Devonshire  and 
C-ornwall,  principally  of  the  parliamentary  party. 

'I'be  country  bore  not  the  least  .ippearaiice  of'^having  ever  been  pe(i|ilii|. 
there  was  no  kind  of  beast  of  pasture  or  of  prey  ;  no  fruit,  lierli,  or  rnoi 
fit  for  the  support  of  human  life,  l)ul  the  soil  was  good,  and  soon  In  i>iiii 
to  submit  to  cultivation.  Population  increased  throiiirh  a  v  iriety  of  ad 
ventures,  and  (he  civil  wars  of  Knglaml  added  prodigiously  ihereio;  Kur 
bndoes  III  twi'iity-five  years  from  its  lir>t  settlement,  contaimiig  npv\;ird> 
of  fifty  Ibousaiid  wbit''s,  and  a  much  gnater  iiumiier  of  negroes  iml  Imi  i< 
slaves,  The  former  of  these  they  bought,  ;md  llie  hitler  ihey  m  i/.ed  npiiii 
without  any  prelence.  In  Iti7ti,  the  population  and  trade  were  at  iIkii 
b'ghe.st  pitch;  four  hundred  ships,  aver.igii.g  about  one  hiindred  and  (ifi) 
Ions  each,  were  employed  ;  siiiee  which  the  island  has  been  iiiiu'Ii  ihi  llic 
d'>clme. 

Harhadoen  has  lieen  fre(juently  visited  by  hiirr.iaiies,  of  which  llinnpid 
Alignst  10,  11174,  Oelolier  10,  17HII,  and   AugilHt   II,   IrSIII,  have   lieeii  lii" 
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m(»t  desiructivc  in  their  effeots ;  but  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  last 
hiirrii'iine  far  exceeded  that  of  <'itlier  of  tlie  foriiKT.  in  it  twL'Uty-five 
liiiiulrfil  [XTsons  were  killed,  aiui  ilie  loss  of  property  amounted  to  two 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  ISy  tlie  munificent  aid  of  the  Ikitisli  parlla- 
menl,  and  the  industry  of  the  inliabitaais,  the  planters  have  now  recovered 
from  llii's*'  losses.  'l"he  population,  as  in  the  adjoining  islands,  may  [)rop- 
erly  I"'  divided  into  four  classes;  creole  or  native  whites;  European 
whites;  Creoles  of  nnxed  blood;  and  native  blai  ks.  Uarl)ado(s  has  all 
along  reniained  iu  possession  of  the  Kiiglish.  It  is  the  resid(;nce  of  the 
bisliop  of  Harbadoi^s  and  the  Leeward  Islands;  and  the  clerical  establiah- 
meiit  IS  oil  a  very  respectable  and  effective  scale. 


ST.  CHRISTOrilKR'.S,  OR  ST.  KITT'S. 


This  island,  which  belongs  to  (ireat  Hrilai 
Colunihus,  who  gave   it  the  name  it  bears, 
of  all  the  Knglish   and    French  seilleiuents 
iintioiis  arrived   there  on   tlii!  same  day  in   1 
between  tlieni ;  sij^ned  a  perpetual  neutrality 
eiigiigeiiieiit  to  assist  <'a(di  other  against  tbei 
iards.     War  eommeneed  l)et\v(!en   hlngland 
Clirisloplier's  became  a  scene  of  carnage   i 
miiiiitiiig  only  with  the  total  expulsion  of 
islaml  is  about  tifleen  miles  long,  by  four  bro 
ik:  count ly,  iior  the  ap()earaiice  of  one. 


I,  was  discovered  in  149,3,  liy 

[|  was  ilie  mother  coiiiilry 

in  the  West  Indies.     Holh 

li'J.'i ;  they  sbariMl  the  island 

and  entered  into  a  mutual 

common  enemy,  the  Span- 

aiid   France  in  IfitlO,  and  St. 

ir  nearly  half  a  century,  (er- 

the    French    in    170,!.     This 

ad.     There  is  no  harbour  in 


N  K  V  I  S. 

This  small  island,  now  belonging  to  the  Hritish,  was  originally  discov 
prcil  by  Oolumbus;  and  tlie  F.iiijiisli,  under  .Sir  Tlioin  is  Warner,  settled 
on  11  111  I'i'.'S.  It  is  separated  from  St.  ('iirisloplier's  by  a  narrow  cliaiinel ; 
anil  IS  properly  only  one  very  high  mountain,  about  seven  miles  over 
fjcli  way.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  French  iii  170<i,  and  the  next  year  al- 
must  defiiroyed  by  the  most  violent  liurricanu  ever  recorded. 


ANTKJUA. 

Antiuva,  a  West  Inilian  island,  belonging  to  (treat  IMtain.  is  one  of 
llimc  rl(!iiiiniinated  the  Windward  Islands.  It  was  called  by  the  natives 
XiiyiiiHca,  l)ut  (Nilumbus  g.ive  it  tlie  name  of  .Santa  Maria  de  la  Antiguii. 
Till  iNlaiid  i>.  about  twenty-live  miles  long,  bv  eighteen  broad,  rojumbu* 
(liscoviTfd  It  in  14II2,  bill  It  w.iN  foiiiii!  totally  iiiiiiiliabited  by  lliost?  few 
rri'ii' liinen  who  lied  tliilln'r  in  lii'.'K,  upon  being  driven  from  Si,  ("iiristo- 
pliorsbyilie  Spaniards.  The  wiiiil  of  fresh  water  induced  tlie  fugiliveo 
tuii-tiirii  as  HOOD  as  they  could.  It  aftpears  that  ill  Uii'l  there  were  about 
thirty  Kiigbsli  families  seiileil  in  IIiim  isj.ind  ;  mid  the  iiiiiiiber  was  not 
iniirli  increased  wIhmi  Cliarb's  11.  gnmled  the  properly  to  Lord  Willouifh- 
liy,  of  I'.irlii.in.  Ill'  liirdsbip  «eni  over  ii  '•niiHidirable  iiii  iber  of  iiibabi 
(uiits  III  !'>*•':;  but,  Inim  iImI  lime  till  MHO,  ii  grew  iiotbiii|f  but  imliBoniid 
tohaceo ;  when  tin'  inland  i>o\ng  rrsiornl  again  to  the  xi,  .  rid.inet  Cod- 
nniiiiin  in'^odueed  the  ciiliur*'  >•«'  ?*ugar  The  li»rl)<«»»«  tif  llie  \»\  ind, 
pnrt  iilarly  that  called  I'.iigbetti  Harbour,  ace  the  Ufni  iKdonging  to  th« 
"ri     Ii  Kovoriiment  in  these   tfitn;  and  tlie    wb  >'■'  is  hi    iiiueh  e:'>-«Mi 
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paiseu  with  rocks  and  slioals.  that  it  is  very  daiigeroiis  for  those  unac- 
quainted with  its  navigation  to  elTect  a  hmding.  For  this  cause  it  lias 
remained  unmolested  by  the  Frencli  in  all  the  lute  wars. 


MONTSERRAT. 

T  ills  island  was  discovered  by  tiie  Spaniards  in  1493,  who  gave  it  the 
nanii  of  a  mountain  in  Catalonia,  which  it  rest-mbled  in  shapn.  It  jk 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  live  in  its  broadest  part.  The  Eiiijlisli 
landed  here  in  1(J33,  and  soon  after  drove  off  ali  the  natives.  The  jini. 
,;;res3  of  the  colony  was  slow  ;  and  it  actjuiriMl  no  kind  of  iniportaiicc  till 
tlie  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wlicii  the  <Hiltnre  of  sugar  tuok 
place.  It  has  no  harbour,  nor  even  a  tolerable  road  ;  and  masters  of  ves- 
sels are  under  the  necessity  of  putting  to  sea  when  they  see  a  sioriii  ap- 
Di'oaching.     It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 


JAMAICA. 

Jamaica,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  British  West  India  islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  :n  1494.     It  is  about 
one  hundrcil   and  si.\ty-five  iiules   '.i   length,  fi'DU)  east  to   west,  and  lis 
average  breadth  about  foity  miles,  Diaring  a  resemblance  to  a  long  ov.il. 
In  150'J,  Columbus  was  driven  upon  the  island  by  a  storm,  and  liavint;  lost 
his  ships,  he  imjdoied  the  humanity  of  the  n.itives,  who  gav;;  liiin  all  the 
assistance  that  natural  pity  siiggestN-     Tliey   .soon,  however,  grew  tired 
t)f  supporting  strangers,  and   inseiihibly  withdrew  from  their    iieiglilioiir- 
liood.     'I"he  Spaniard?',  who  had  alrciidy  treated  the  Indians  niigiiieiniiri- 
ly,  now  took  up  arms  against  one  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  accused  of 
severity  toward  them.     Ccduintius,  forced   to  yiel'l  to  the  tlireats  of  \m~ 
jieople,  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  so  penUnis  a  siluali.Mi,  availei! 
him.self  of  one  of  those   natural   plieiioincna,  in   which  a  man  of  geiiiii!' 
may  s(Mnetimes  fiiul  a  resource.     From  the  knowledge  lie  had  acquired ol 
astronomy,  he  knew  that  an  I'dijise  of  the  moan   was  l.ist  ap|)ru,ir![!iij; 
He  took  advantage  of  tins  ci'cumstaiice,  and  snmiMoneil  ,di  the  caeii|ut» 
in  tli(Mieighliourliood  to  coim^  and   bear  ■<(nnelhin<,  that  coii>'erned  llinii. 
and  was  essential  to  their  preservation,     lie  lhci>  <tuu<l  n|)  in  iIkmiiiiI:'!' i 
them,  anil  liaviiiii  u|)iirai(led  them   with  the':  cruelly,  in  sulfering  I, nil  .in 
his  ilisiressed  compamoiis  almost  to  perish,  lie  thus  <  inphatieally  addre^M' 
them:  "  To  punish  ytni  fortius,  the  (Jdd  wIumii  I  wornhip  is  jjoing  losinki 
you  with  Ins   most  terrible  judtimenis.     'I'his  very  evt-ning  you  will  m 
tin  moon  turn  red,  then  grow  d.irk,  am!  wiihhold  lU  uiiht  from  you.    Tin- 
will   be  only  a   prelude   to   your  eaUniities,  if  yon  obstinately  persist  i. 
refusing  to  give  ns  food."'     He  bail  fe'-uirely  done  speakint^,  wheu  Ins  (j|i 

f)liecies  were  fullilled.  The  Indians  were  lerrilied  twyoiuftneasnret  lln'> 
legged  for  mercy,  ami  promised  to  do  any  thing  IIm<  Iw  should  desire.  Hi 
llieii  told  Ibeiii,  lliat  Heaven,  moved  Mitli  ilieir  rep»nl*iiee,  w**  sppeiini'l. 
aud  that  nature  w.is  going  to  resume  her  nateral  coiom'.  From  thai  iii"- 
ment  provinions  weres  eiii  from  all  quarter*  and  the  spaiiiuriiM  »»«re  iievi-i 
ill  want  of  anything   luring  the  lime  tin  y  remained  lUere. 

It  was  Don  Diegu  ColnmbuB,  son  «(  ilic  discoverer,  that  fir.";!  fixed  ll' 
Sp.iiiiards  u»  Jaman  a  In  l.')ni»,  he  ser.t  thillier  seventy  robb»r»  Iroiii  Si 
Ilonniigo.  under  ll:i  <Mimmaiid  of  J(  Im  de  Esquinifl.  and  other*  whui  fi>' 
lowed  These  wielehes  went  iivei  appiircillly  for  iu>  other  ^ii'jj(»i>  li" 
to  shed  huiDHii  blood;  in  f4<e,  liny  ii'ver  appcir  :o  have  •Ijr.iiiini 'litu 
swords  while  there  was  imi  Mi^.alntanl  left.  The  murdrrer-  r4i«'d  i>r»'N 
•etllemenls  upon  the  ashr*  •»(  ihe  iialives;  but  iImI  o(  .*<i.  Jago  de  l,i  ^' 
gH,  was  the  Old)  oil'    lli.il  eoni.!   sup|i'>it  itsell.     Tic    iitfiulNMiitu  o(  »i* 
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town  cniitontpd  Uieinsclves  with  livinif  upon  the  produce  of  some  few 
plaiitatidiis,  ;iiid  ihe  overplus  they  sold  to  the  ships  that  passed  hy  tlieir 
coasts.  The  whole  population  of  the  colony,  centered  in  the  little  spot 
that  fed  this  race  of  destroyers,  consisted  of  about  fifteen  hundred  whites, 
ami  liS  many  slaves,  when  the  Knglish  came  and  attacked  the  town,  took 
il,  ami  x'tlled  there,  in  1655.  The  English  brouirht  the  fatal  sources  of 
djsciirii  along  with  them.  At  first  the  new  colony  was  only  inhabited  by 
thfpe  thousand  of  that  fanatical  army  who  had  fought  and  conquered  un- 
der the  standards  of  the  njpublican  party.  The^e  were  soon  followed  by 
a  multitude  of  royalists.  The  divisions  whi(;h  had  prevailed  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  with  so  much  violence,  between  the  two  parties  in  Europe, 
followed  them  beyond  th(>  seas.  One  party  triinnphed  in  the  protection 
of  Cromwell:  the  other  trusted  to  the  governor  of  the  island,  who  was, 
in  secret,  a  royalist.  The  name  of  this  governor  was  Diilley;  and  by 
Ills  disinterested  behaviour  he  enforced  his  authority.  When  C;harles  II. 
was  restored  to  the  crown,  a  form  of  civil  government  was  established 
at  Jamaica,  inodelled  like  those  of  the  other  islands,  upon  that  of  the 
mutlii'r  country.  The  governor  nprescnted  the  king;  Ihe  conned,  the 
peers;  and  three  deputies  from  each  town,  with  two  from  every  parish, 
constilnied  the  commons.  In  IQS'i,  the  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  which 
has  so  long  existed. 

Jaiuaiivi  soon  after  became  the  grand  depot  of  the  buccaneers,  a  set  of 
pirates  who  plundered  the  seas,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  .Vinerica. 
Here  the  spods  of  Mexico  and  Peru  nii't  with  a  ready  reception;  and 
here  ''extravagance  and  dehaucherv  held  tlicir  court,"' till  this  deslruc- 
liver.ice became  extinct,  or  annihilated,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency 
of  till'  murders  they  committed.  The  dlicil  ir,ide  carried  on  between  Ja- 
iiiaua  and  the  S|)anish  colonies,  bad,  in  17:!!),  accordinir  to  the  best  cal- 
I'lilaMdiis,  lirought  into  the  former  upwards  of  X'i)"),00(),0()0  sterling.  The 
court  ol"  Miidrid  thouj^ht  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  prolubnini;  the  admis- 
sion (if  foreign  ships  into  tin;  S[)anish  harbours,  on  any  pretence,  what- 
ever. Hot  tie-  people  of  .lamaica  supported  ilieinselves  in  tins  trade 
uiiler  the  |iroiection  of  the  Knglish  nu'ii-of-v,  ar,  hy  ;illo\vini»  the  captain 
live  per  cent,  upon  every  article  of  w  hi(di  he  aiitlionzed  the  smiiguling. 
Alti'itlie  establishing  of  register  s',iips  by  Spain,  this  trade  gradually  di- 
niiiiisheil :  and  soineiinie  piTviou.<  to  the  year  17(!f!,  it  was  redu''ed  to 
ahoii;  C"i(i,()()il  per  annum.  'I"he  British  minislry  at  that  time  wisliing  to 
restore  or  recover  the  pr(>fit  of  it,  tlnnighl  iliat  the  best  expedient  lo  re- 
pair ihe  losses  of  .lamaica  was  to  make  it  a  free  port.  This  was  mo  sooner 
dune  than  the  S|ianish  American  ships  llocki'd  thither  from  all  parts,  to 
exdiaiige  lh"ir  gold  and  silver,  aiid  other  coinniodilies,  for  the  manufac 
lures  111  f-ngland. 

St,  ,latri.  or  Spanish  Town,  is  the  capilid,  but  Kinjfslon  by  far  exceeds 
t"  in  size  and  (ppuleiice.  Tin;  town  of  I'ort  Uoyal  stood  on  a  (".int  ol  land 
nieiing  far  (Mil  into  Ihe  sea,  and  shipt'  of  seven  hundred  Ions  i.>ulil  come 
i.))rl(i..e  to  the  wharfs.  When  the  earth(|uake  biippeneil  on  the  7ih  of 
iiine.  Ifi'tj,  this  town  contained  two  thousand  houses,  all  of  which  witc 
ilenirovi'd,  and  vast  numbers  of  persons  jM'rislied.  The  eartli()iiake  was 
fiir,invpd  by  ail  epidemic  disease,  which  carried  off  three  thousand  more 
f'"r'  liiival  was  somi  rebuilt  ;  but  in  .laiiuary.  I7(),'!,  il  ex|)erienced  another 
.'leii  damilv,  a  lire  nearly  reducing  it  to  ashes.  Many  peopi:'  now  re- 
n'lvi  I  to  Kinjjsion,  It  was,  however,  limit  a  third  lime,  and  was  risiiif,' 
■'■^'artl  lis  fcu'incr  grande.ir,  when  it  was  o\erw  h(dnied  hy  Ihe  sea.  on  Ihe 
ii"!  of  August,  17'."J,  Ivingsion  was  huili  in  li;''j,  fionia  |)l.ui  .it  Colonel 
I.llly"«,  after  tile  earthquake  which  destroyed  I'orl  l{o\al.  It  is  ;i  tuMUli- 
*iil  eitv  hill  oui  in  sqii  res,  Willi  streets  wile  and  regular,  croiised  hy 
(rther*  .it  nphi  anirlcs,  Ttie  harbour  is  spac'ous,  andcHpabli'  of  udniiltiiiK 
one  liuiidrf,!  uliijw,  or  mure,  m  safely. 
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MARTINIQUE. 

MAnTiNHiL'i;,  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  llio  principal  ol 
the  French  Caribbee  islands,  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  ir\ 
average  breatllh.  It  was  first  settled  by  M.  Desriiinilxiuc,  a  Frei:chiii;iii 
in  the  year  IG.'?'),  \\  itii  only  one  iuuidred  men  from  St.  Christopher's.  Me 
chose  r.Uher  to  have  it  peopled  from  thence  than  from  F.urope ;  as  hi'  fore- 
saw that  men  tired  from  the  falifjue  of  a  lon^  voyage  would  be  likely  It, 
perish,  after  tiieir  arrival,  either  from  the  climate,  or  the  hardships  iimj. 
dent  to  most  emigrations.  Tiiey  completed  thi'ir  first  settlement  without 
any  difficulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by  finvarms,  or  seduced  by  pro- 
mises, gave  up  to  the  French  the  western  and  the  southern  park-  of  the 
island,  and  retired  to  the  other.  This  tranquillity  was  of  shu.-t  litaaiion, 
The  Carib;.,  when  they  saw  those  enterprising  strangers  daily  increasing, 
were  resolved  to  extirpate  them  :  they  therefore  called  in  the  natives  of 
the  neighboiiriiig  isles  to  their  assistance,  and  suddenly  attacked  a  little 
fort  that  had  been  newly  erected.  Tlicy  were,  however,  repulsed,  leaviiio 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  their  best  warriors  dead  upon  the  sp^T 
After  this  check,  they  disa|)|)eared  for  a  long  lime  ;  and  when  Ih-^y  did  ap. 
pear,  it  was  with  jiresents  in  their  hands  for  their  conquerors 

The  hiiliaiis,  wliose  manner  of  life  r-ipnres  a  vast  extent  of  land,  fird- 
ing  tlKMiiselves  daily  more  straitened,  \Naylaid  the  French  who  freqiieiiteil 
the  woods,  and  destroyed  them.  Twt'iity  men  had  been  killed,  before  any 
one  was  able  to  accruint  for  their  disappearance.  No  sooner  was  it  dis- 
covered,  than  the  aggressors  were  pursued,  their  houses  burnt,  their  wives 
and  children  massacred ;  and  those  few  that  escaped  the  carnage,  fled 
from  Martiiii(iue,  and  never  appeared  iIkm'c  any  more. 

The  Fii'iich,  by  this  retreat,  hecaine  sole  masters  of  the  island.  They 
were  divided  into  tv/o  classes  ;  the  liist  consisted  of  such  as  had  paid  their 
passage  to  the  island,  and  those  were  called  inhabitants.  The  govern- 
ment distributed  laiuls  to  thein,  which  became  tli(!ir  absolute  properly  upon 
paying  a  yearly  tril>iile.  These  had  under  their  cominand  a  nuiiiher  o( 
disorderly  people,  sent  from  Kiirope,  at  their  expense,  whom  they  (iilied 
tnf^agf.i,  or  bondsineii.  This  engageinent  was  a  kind  of  slavery  for  three 
"ears,  and  when  it  expired  they  became  free.  The  first  ciillivalniii  was 
confined  to  tobacco,  cotton,  iniiato,  and  indigo.  That  of  sugar  was  intro- 
duced 111  l(i.')i).  lienianiin  Da  (.'osia,  ten  years  after,  planted  cocoii.  In 
171H,  all  the  cocoa-trees  were  destroyed  by  tluiseasoni  and  the  cuH'ec-trtu 
inn (lately  took  its  place. 

Hi.rU  ill  till'  eigliteentli  ceiitiiry,  !Martini(|ue  became  the  mart  for  all  tlir 
windwiitci  French  settlements;  and  IVn-t  Hoyal  became  the  inagaziiie  fur 
all  niiittcis  ipf  <!Xchange  betwt'en  llie  e(donies  and  the  inothir  roaiiirv. 
The  prosperity  of  this  island  was  very  great  until  tlie  war  of  njl,  whii; 
a  stop  was  put.  m  a  great  measure,  to  the  contraban.l  trade  with  the  Spiih 
ish  eoloiiM's,  by  the  iiitrodiietioii  of  registered  ■  ■  ']w. 

Mariiiiiqiie  was  t.skeii  by  the  Fnglish  m  the  .i.  ginning  of  the  ye;ir  ITfiQ, 
and  relurni'd  to  France  in  .Itily,  l"ii;!.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Kiijjhsh 
in  iHd'i,  iiiii  iistiu'ci!  to  I'' ranee  by  the  peace  of  .\miens.  The  empio* 
JoKepbine,  and  lier  first  husband,  the  viscount  Hcanharnois,  were  imuvi.i 
nf  this  islund. 


C.UADALOUPK. 

(iiiADAl.oirpE,  a  valuable  Isluiid  colony  belonging  to  France,  was  niie  oi 
the  diNcoveries  of  ColiiiiibuM.  It  is  of  an  irregtibir  form,  about  l\M'iii\-';it 
linlex  long  ami  Ihirlem  broad,     ll  is  divided  inio  1\«h  unequal  p.irii«i>>  i 
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■•.iTi;iil  arm  of  the  sea,  nearly  six  miles  long,  and  varying  from  one  to  three 
liiiiidri'd  feet  in  breadth.  This  canal,  known  by  the  name  of  ilie  Rtmere- 
sa!ie,  <M-  Salt  Kiver,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  bnrthen. 

Till'  part  of  the  ishwid  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  colony  is, 
towards  the  c<'ntre,  full  of  craggy  rocks.  Among  these  rocks  is  a  moun- 
iHiii,  called  La  Soufni're,  or,  the  Brimstone  Momitain,  which  rises  to  an 
imiiiciise  height,  and  exhales,  through  various  openings,  a  thick  and  black 
smoke,  intermixed  with  sparks  that  are  visible  by  night.  Froin  these 
lulls  llow  numberless  streams,  which  fertilize  the  plains  below.  Such  is 
thai  jiiirt  of  the  island  properly  called  Giiadalniipe,  or  Hasse-terre.  That 
p'.iri  which  is  commonly  called  Grande-terre,  has  been  less  favoured  by 
II am  re. 

ill  lfi35  the  first  settlement  was  made  on  this  island,  by  two  gentlemen 
frdiii  Dieppe,  named  Loliiie  and  Duplesis,  with  about  five  hundred  follow- 
ers. Through  imprudence,  all  their  provisions  were  exhausted  in  two 
iiKintli!*;  famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  when  they  resolved  to  plunder 
the  natives.  This,  however,  did  not  avert  the  dreadful  alternative.  How 
fur  till'  accounts  of  their  horrible  suffcriiigH  are  to  be  crediit'd  we  know 
,iot,  bill  it  is  asserted  that  tlit;  colonists  weij!  reduced  to  graze  in  the  field, 
aiultiiiiig  up  dead  bodies  for  their  subsistence.  Many  wlio  had  been 
slaves  III  .Algiers  deplored  the  fate  that  had  broken  their  fetters;  and  all 
of  llieiii  ciir.sed  their  exisieiice.  It  was  in  this  maimer  tliat  they  atoned 
fur  ilieir  crime  of  invasion,  till  the  govcriiini'iit  of  Aiibert  brought  about  a 
peace  with  the  natives,  A.  d.  1(110.  The  few  inhabitants  that  escaped 
the  ealaiiiiiies  they  had  brought  upon  themselves,  were  soon  joined  by 
some  (liscoiueiiled  colonists  from  St.  Christopher's,  and  by  Europeans 
foiul  (if  novelty  Hut  still  the  prosperity  of  (Jiiadaloupe  was  impeded  by 
olii-iaclt's  arising  from  its  situation.  Martini(]iie  engrossed  every  species 
of  trallic,  from  its  convenient  harbours  and  roads.  It  was  in  cunseciuence 
ofiliis  preference,  that  the  population  of  (iiiadiiloiipc,  in  1700,  amounted 
unit  to  uliiiut  lour  thousand  whites,  and  seven  ihuusaiid  slaves,  many  of 
■.iii.mi  were  (\iribs ;  wliiltMlie  produce  of  tlie  island  was  proporlionably 
<!iiiall.  Its  future  progress  was,  however,  us  rapid  as  the  first  attempts 
had  lieeii  slow. 

Atilie  end  of  1755,  the  colony  ciintaiiied  near  ten  thousand  whiles,  and 
belweeii  Inriy  and  fifty  thousand  slaves;  ami  such  was  the  state  of  (iuad- 
aloupe  hIhii  loiicpicred  by  ihi'  lOiiglish,  in  1750,  after  a  siege  of  three 
iiHtiiilis,  ill  uliiili  time  the  island  suffered  so  iniich  as  to  be  nearly  ruined 
Tlio  eoiiiiiicnus,  however,  delivered  the  inhabitants  from  their  fears ;  they 
overstiirked  ilie  market,  and  thereby  reduced  the  price  of  all  ICuropean 
eiimmiidiiics.  The  i-olonists  bought  them  at  a  low  price,  and  in  coiiseqiieiice 
of  iliis  plenty,  (ditained  long  delays  for  pi-.ynK'iit.  The  colony  was  re- 
stored to  Kraiiec  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  17(i3,  nnring  the  Kreueh  re- 
|HiblicHii  war,  (iuadaloupe  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  retaken  by  the 

Freiie.il,  ill  whose  hands  it  now  remains 


ST.  LUCIA, 

Sr.  1,1'ciA  was  discovered  by  Colinnhus,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
If  ii!;ili,  liy  twelve  111  breadth.     The  Knjilish  look  [in:  mission  of  it  in   the 

!'"_' iiii!  of  the  year  It'diO,  without  opposition.     Tlit-y  lived  there  peace- 

alily  alidiit  a  year  and  a  half,  when  they  were  inassacreil  by  the  natives. 

Ill  bi.'O,  iihoul  forty  French  arrived  there  under  Ronsselau,  who  married 
lint  (il  the  iiativcK,  an<i  was  beloved  by  them  ll(^  died  four  years  after. 
Three  of  Ins  sucecKsors  were  murdered  by  tlic  discoiitented  Caribs;  and 
diteidoiiy  was  declining,  when  it  was  tukc^ti  by  the  English  m  Itiii'l,  who 


If*' 
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cvacnalcd  it  in  1(566.  They  hiul  sciircc  left  it.  when  the  Frenoli  apprarrfl 
again  imi  llic  island.  T  .enly  years  after,  the  Knfjlisli  drove  out  the  Frciith. 
The  Kiighsh  again  qnitied  it;  and  it  at  length  rcniained  wliolly  witlioui 
cultnre. 

In  1718.  Marshal  (rivsirrcs  ohianied  a  srant  of  St.  liUcia,  and  sent  over 
a  eomniandufit,  Irnops,  and  inhabitant.;  ''his  gave  nnibri'je  to  the  rour- 
of  L(Mi(l(in,  whicli  had  a  prior  claim;  tlicicfore,  the  Freneh  niiiii,siry  or- 
dered that  ihinfis  ."lionld  be  pnt  into  the  t^tmc  stale  as  they  were  before 
the  grant.  In  17-"-',  the  dnke  of  Montague  had  a  grant  of  i^t.  Lucia  from 
the  British  niinislry.  This  gave  niiea.siiiess  to  France,  atul  it  was  at  length 
agreed,  in  17^U).  that  tieither  nutioti  slionid  oeciipy  it.  but  that  both  ^\,(i[ih\ 
•'wood  and  water"  there.  However,  the  peace  of  1703,  gave?  to  France 
this  long-contested  territory.  During  the  American  war,  1778,  it  wiis 
taken  by  the  F.nglish.  It  was  afterwards  given  tip  to  !•" ranee  ;  then  again 
captured  by  the  F.nglish  in  1H0.'5,  with  whom  it  now  renniins,  havitig  been 
•o  definitely  assigned  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
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ST.  VINCFNT. 

Tins  island  was  discovered  by  the  same  enteipiising  i:<ivigator,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  lime,  as  the  oiIk  r  islands  in  ils  neighbourhood.  It  is 
about  si.Meen  miles  long,  ami  cighi  hioad.  For  some  time  aficr  il.sdis- 
icovery,  it  was  the  general  reiidt  zvoiis  of  tlie  reij  (^:ir!!.'ri,  ili,-  original  pw- 
sessors  of  the  western  archipelago.  In  KiliO,  when  the  Englisli  ami  Fr(  ncli 
agreed  that  Dominica  and  St.  Viiiecni  should  be  left  to  the  ('arilisas  ihen 
property,  scnne  of  these?  natives,  who  till  then  had  been  dispersed,  niireu 


nto  the  former;  but  the  greater  part  into  the  latter.  This  populalioii  »as 
so(Mi  after  increased  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whose  origin  was  never  pd.sj- 
tively  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  slaves  intended  for  the 
Spanish  markets,  and  wrecked  U|)oii  the  coast.  Hut  by  whatever  clianic 
these  strangers  were  br<niglit  into  the  island,  is  now  of  no  iniporlHiicc. 
The  natives  treated  them  with  kindness,  and  iningied  with  iliein  in  niiir- 
riagi' :  from  whence  sprung  ihe  race  called  hla<'k  Caribs. 

In  1719,  many  inhabitants  of  Martiniciue  removed  to  St.  Vincent.  Tlifi 
first  who  vitniv  there  settled  peaceably,  not  only  with  the  consent,  hui  by 
the  assistanc<!  of  the  red  Caribs.  This  success  in(luce<l  olhers  to  follow 
their  example  ;  but  these,  whether  from  jealousy,  or  some  oilier  nioluc 
taught  these  t'arilis  a  fatal  secret;  it  was,  that  they  could  sell  their  l:ii,iL>. 
This  knowledge  induced  them  to  measure,  and  (ix  boundaries;  and  frdiii 
that  instant  (leace  was  banished  from  the  island. 

The  black  Caribs  no  soone:  knew  the  jirice  whicli  the  Kiiropeaii?  sri 
upon  the  Unds  they  inhabited,  than  they  claimed  a  share  with  the  r(d 
("aribn,  and  also  a  ."^liare  in  all  fiilure  sales.  Provoked  at  being  ddiiid;! 
part  of  these  profits,  lliey  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  Inlie,  ,s«(in 
never  "iiori!  to  associate  with  the  red  ('aribs,  chose  a  cbnf  of  tlicir  invii, 
and  iifcUred  war.  In  this  war  lliey  were  successful,  made  tlieini-plvc 
ninstera  of  all  the  leeward  coast,  and  required  of  the  F.uripcaiis  llial  ihn 
should  again  buy  the  lands  they  had  already  purchased.  A  FivikIiihi: 
attempted  to  show  the  deed  of  bis  purcliase  ot  the  same  lands  hIikIi  hr 
had  bought  of  a  red  Carib;  "I  know  not."  said  the  blai'k  Canli,  ""hiii 
thy  papiT  says  ;  but  n  ad  wtiat  is  w  riU'Mi  on  my  arrow.  There  yon  inn 
see.  III  characters  wbnh  do  not  bi',  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  viliai  I  i 
mand.  I  will  go  and  tunn  your  bouse  this  iiiglit."  Time,  vvhicli  liriiii.^' 
a  eliaii'je  of  measures  Uiih  a  change  of  interests,  [  ut  an  end  to  lliesc  r- 
Inrbances.  'i"be  Freiob  be(  aiiie,  in  tlieir  liirii,  the  strongest.  In  lesi;  lli.ii 
tweiilv  \  cars  ihi    popiil  I'loii  amoiiiili  d  '-o  eight  biindrcfl  wliiles  and  llirie 
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thousirul  M.icks.  In  lli  ^iliiiitiiiii  ,v,ii'  llii'  iilund  wiifii  it  f.ll  into  the 
Und-  of  till-  Kiiglisl.,  '.  >•  Imiii  it  Wii»i  ncciircil  \>\  (lie  |iciii'c  of  17(13.  In 
1779  II  WHS  re-<:aptun  '  i  j  the  ireii'hi  luit  it  (•(■veiled  to  Orcal  Britain 
ill  1783. 

Tlic  Kiiulisli  liiitl  110  so'.iiir  jioi  ihmh  >Nf(j(iii,  timii  tlicy  issued  ;in  order 
10  deprive  the  cultivmorr^  oi'  l|e  IjiihIn  td'  llieli'  |iriipeity,  unless  redeemed. 
The  seitleis  remonsirntitd  i.js.iii.nl  it  ijcoeeediiiif  mt  iiiijiist,  but  were  disre- 
garded ;  iiiid  tlie  lands  were  ordered,  liy  llie  KiiyliHJi'miiiistry,  to  be  sold 
iiidiscriiniiiatply.  "ills  severity  lll.ide  Hieiii  diMjierse.  Some  went  to  St. 
Mnrliii,  MargalanH  .  (iv  <  doujn',  iiud  Miii'liiii(|iie  ;  but  the  greater  part  to 
St.  Lucia.  T be  Caribs  .,!dl  oeeii|iied  the  windward  sice  of  tlic  i.-'and, 
wliicli  tdiitained  fine  |il;iiiis;  but  imViiiH  reCiwi'd  to  evaeuate  them  wlirTi 
ordered  so  to  do  by  the  K.i.vdinii,  .'h'  I  iiter  look  lo  arms  to  compel  the 
These  iiiirortunale  peojde  riefeiided  iliciiiKclveH  with  extraordinary  cour- 
age diiriiiif  several  years,  but  we-e  iil  ieii|i||i  obliged  to  submit.  The 
greater  part  liail  been  exteriniiiutid  diit'iiijj  llii!  war,  and  the  remainder 
either  fled,  or  were  sent  ofT  Hut  itditnd. 
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DOMINICA. 

DoMi.MCA,  diseovered  by  Coluiiibiix,  In  Mfifl,  \n  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  sixteen  broail.  'I'liis  island  wii>*  lor  iimiiy  years  afterward  inhabited 
only  by  iis  natives.  In  I7;i-',  nine  liillidred  and  thirty-eight  Caribs  were 
found  there,  dispersed  jji  iliiriy-twn  eai'lieln,  or  huts  ;  and  three  hundred 
and  f(irty-nine  Freneb  lived  in  a  dirttriel  by  (he  nea-side.  At  tlie  peace 
of  17(i.1,  when  it  beeame  an  KiikIi-'Ii  e(doiiy,  il  was  found  to  contain  six- 
hundred  whiles,  and  two  tlioiisand  lilnelt"*,  '|"|ie  Inland  was  eaplured  by 
the  Freiicii  in  1778,  but  resloied  al  ttui  peace  of  17H3.  Tbe  great  advan- 
tage of  this  island  to  the  Knglisli  is  ilN  Niliiiiljoii,  It  is  nearly  eqiii-distant 
from  Ouadaloupe  and  Marliiii(|iie,  mid  ill  ii  miiiiiII  dislaiiee  from  eitlier;  and 
its  s;ife  aiKJ  commodious  roads  and  biiyi*  enable  Iheir  privateers  and  sqMd 
rwsto  intercept,  without  risk,  tlui  iiitvigutloii  uf  France  in  her  cidonies 


fJUi;NA|i\. 


OsK  of  the  WCst  India   islands,  ImIiuihiiik  I"  ''real    IJiilain 
hilly  miles  Ions;,  and  twelve   liroad.     The   l''reiieii   fonneil  a  p 


III.  IS  aboiu 
thirty  miles  Ions;,  and  twelve  liroiid.  The  l''reiieii  fonneil  a  priijeet  for 
si'llliiijj  there  as  early  as  the  year  liil^^.  yet  lliey  never  carried  it  into 
I'xeriilKm  till  Ifiol.  At  llieir  arrival  lliey  t;ave  ii  few  lialebets,  some 
knives,  and  a  barred  of  brandy,  lo  the  eliief  of  the  natives  they  found 
ilicre;  and  iiiiaginiiig  tbey  had  puridiiiiied  llin  island  wilb  these  Iritles, 
assumed  ilie  sovereignty,  and  soon  iieied  im  lyianls.  'I'lu!  Caribs,  unable 
lu  contend  with  them  by  open  force,  look  the  iixiial  method  wliiidi  wt\ik- 
iiess  inspires  lo  repel  oppression;  lliey  inurdered  all  whom  they  fouiul 
alone  and  defenceless.  The  lioops  lliiit  were  neiil  lo  support  tlie  mf.int 
colony,  destroyed  all  llie  nalives  lliey  found.  'I'lie  remniiider  of  llieso 
iniserahle  people  took  refiii{e  upon  a  Hieep  rock,  preferring  ratlier  to 
ilirmv  iheiiis(dves  down  alive  from  llie  to|»  of  It,  llian  to  fall  into  tlio 
hands  of  nil  iiii|i|.iiablc  enemy.  Tlie  Fieiieb  eidled  IIiIr  roirk,  F.c  Morno 
(lis  Saiiteiiis,  (llic  llill  of  llic  I, capers),  wllieli  name  it  still  relaiii;i.  Tbe 
rremh  held  tins  island  till  I7ii.',  when  it  wmp*  eajdiired  by  tbe  llrilish,  lo 
«i"iiiltwns  conliriui  il  by  llie  treiily  of  I7<l.'l,  The  Kreiieb,  however, 
'ii'ik  II  in  17'J!»,  but  reslored  il  in  I7H;I,  ,i((reeable  to  Hie  Ire.iiy  of  peace. 
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TRINIDAD. 

This  is  the  most  southerly  of  tho  Windward  Islniids,  and,  npxl  to  .la- 
niHica,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  (lie  West  India  islands  bcloni'iiK; 
to  Great  Britain.  It  lies  immediately  oil"  tin;  mirlheast  coast  of  Cdfonr- 
bia,  being  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  sirait.  It  was  first  visiifri 
by  Columbus  in  1498,  at  the  time  he  discovered  the  river  Orinoco.  lis 
favourable  situation  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  main,  as  well  a.s  the 
neighbouring  islands,  its  extent,  friiitfulncss,  and  Ihc  conv(Mn('nc(^  of  J13 
harbours,  n)ake  it  an  oiiject  of  ccnisiderable  importance;  indeed,  so  fertile 
is  the  soil,  that  not  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  its  surface  is  incapable 
of  cultivation.  Cocoa  is  more  extensively  grown  in  Trinidad  than  in 
<'iiiy  of  the  other  Hrilish  Antilles,  and  is  d  superior  quality;  liut  its  sugar 
plantations  are  still  tnnre  important.  Cotlee,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  coitnii, 
also  come  to  perfection  here,  though  th<!  quantities  grown  are  hut  small; 
btit  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  adjacent  tropical  climates  arc  fdund 
in  abundance;  and  the  pines  transplanted  from  France  or  Spain  are  said 
to  be  equal  to  the  parent  stock. 

The  mineral  products  of  Triindad  are  considerable,  but  the  most  ;ihiin 
dant  is  that  of  aspliallum,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the 
lake  l$rea,  or  Pitch  lake;  part  of  which  is  in  a  liquid  state,  and  consists 
of  fluid  pitch  of  unknown  (iei)lb,  in  a  state  of  slow  ebullition,  and  exlmliii(; 
a  strong  bitinniiious  and  sulphurous  odour.  Exclusive  of  this  pitch  lake, 
Trinidad  has  several  extinct  volcanic  craters  and  other  positive  evidences 
of  volcanic  agencv.  Is  is.  however,  happily  exe!n[)t  from  the  ihistriielive 
scourge  of  hurrk  ;»i)'  .s.  Although  discovered  in  1498,  Trinidad  wais  not 
taken  possess;.:'  <•(  iiv'  the  Spimiards  until  IS.IS,  when  a  similar  scene 
of  exlerniin."r  n  -if  the  natives  occurred  as  marked  most  of  tli(!  (iilicr 
territories  i  1  .■;  New' World  which  fell  \inder  their  power.  Ritleiuh 
visitid  it  )!•  1.'".'.',,;  a;.d  th(^  French  look  it  in  1C9C,  but  soon  after  re- 
stored it  to  tilt  ^[w'liiards,  who  held  it  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Kngli.sh 
III  1797,  and  cederi  (j  Ihem  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 


.ST.  EU.STATIUS. 

St.  Kustatius.  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  in  the  group  called  tlie 
Leeward  islands,  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  is,  pro[ifrly 
speaking,  nothing  Init  a  steep  mountain,  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  the  ferin 
of  a  cone,  the  centre  of  which  is  ;i|)parently  ilie  crater  of  an  extinclvnl 
cauo.  S(Mne  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  driven  from  .St.  (-'Iirislopher's 
took  refuge  there  in  1()29,  and  abaiiiioiici  it  soon  after.  The  Diitcli  gut 
possession  of  it  in  l(i39.  They  were  .literward  driven  out  by  the  Knglisl 
and  the  latter  by  the  French,  to  whcnn  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  lire- 
da;  notwithstanding  which,  Louis  XIV.  restortnl  ittotlu!  Dut<di,  in  whose 
jossession  it  remained  until  the  American  war,  when  it  was  taken  hyilie 
.'English,  and  retak<'n  l)y  the  Dutch.  During  tin;  French  republican  war, 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  Knglisli,  with  whom  it  now  remains 
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TOBAGO. 

One  of  the  West  India  islands  Ixdonging  to  Great  Urilain,  isaiioiitthirii- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  twelve-  in  breadth.     In   Ifi.TJ,  two  hundred  nun 
from  Flnsliing,  landed  there   to  lay  liu!  found.ation  of  a  Dutch  coldi;'. 
iiuon  which  the  neighbouring  Indians  joined  with  the  .'Spaniards  to  opp".'" 
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jn  establishment  that  gave  uinlirajje  to  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  stop 
their  fury,  were  murdered  or  tiitien  prisoners  ;  jiiid  the  few  who  es(;aped 
into  the  woods  soon  deserted  the  ishmd.  In  1054,  the  Dutch  sent  a  fresh 
colony  to  Tobago,  wiiieh  was  driven  out,  in  IfiCfi,  liy  the  Kn<fiish.  The 
Knalisli  were  soon  drpiived  of  this  conquest  by  the  Fren(,'ii  ;  but  Louis 
XIV,,  satisfied  wiili  liiiving  coiKpiered  it,  restored  it  to  the  Oiiteh.  It" 
the  iiionth  of  February,  1077,  a  French  fleet,  destined  to  seize  upon  T< 
biij;o,  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  lleet  sent  out  to  oppose  this  expedition.  Thi 
engaged  in  the  road  of  the  island;  and  the  courage  displayed  on  bo 
sides  was  such,  that  every  ship  was  dismasted,  nor  did  tlie  cny^aiieniei 
eease  till  twt.-lve  vessels  were  burnt.  The  French  lost  tin;  few<'st  men 
but  the  Dutch  kept  possession  of  the  island.  D'Estrees  was  determined 
to  take  it,  and  landed  there  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  December,  at 
a  time  wliifu  there  was  no  fleet  to  obstruct  his  progress.  A  boMib.  thrown 
from  liis  c;iinp,  blew  up  their  powder  magazine,  which  proved  a  decisive 
stroke;  and  the  Dutch,  unable  to  resist,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
conquerors  availed  themsi^lves  to  the  utmost  of  the  rights  of  war:  not 
cotiteiit  witli  razing  the  f(jrtifi(,'ations,  they  burned  the  plantations,  seized 
upon  all  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  trans|)oried  the  inhabitants.  This 
conquest  was  secured  to  Fraiict!  by  the  peace  that  soon  followed.  The 
FreiH'li,  however,  neglected  this  important  island  ;  not  a  singhs  man  was 
sent  thither  for  many  years,  and  it  fell  into  a  very  low  condition.  The 
English  claimed  a  right  to  'I'obago  ;  their  arms  confirmed  their  preten- 
sions; and  it  was  ceded  to  Fiigland  by  the  peace  of  1703.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Frendi  in  1781,  and  ceded  to  them  by  flie  peace  of  I'r'.T.  The 
Knglish  again  took  it  in  the  French  republican  war,  (1793),  and  it  now 
remains  with  them. 


TMK  li.Ml AM\S. 

TiiEsr,  islands,  the  first  which  f^olninbus  discovered  in  America,  are 
about  live  hundred  in  mniilier,  ;ind  belong  to  Great  Britain.  St.  Salviidor, 
one  of  tliein,  Wiis  the  fir.-t  land  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  r3th  of 
Ocliibir,  l'l!)2.  They  ;ire,  in  general,  little  more  than  rocks  just  above 
water.  When  fir.st  discovered,  some  were  densely  inhabited,  and  their 
natives  were  sent,  by  the  Spaniards,  to  perish  in  the  mines  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. Notoneof  tiiemhad  a  siiiiile  iidiabitimt  in  1072,  when  the  Kiiglish 
landed  a  few  men  on  that  called  New  I'rovidence,  who  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  S|)iitiiards  seven  or  eight  ye;irs  after.  This  disaster  did  not  deter 
other  Fnirlishmeii  from  settling  liiere  in  1090.  They  had  built  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  when  the  French  and  Spaniards  jointly  attacked 
them  in  1703,  and  destroyed  their  plantations,  and  carried  otf  their  ne- 
Sroes.  The  pirates  next  got  possession,  anil  insulted  every  flag,  till  1719, 
when  Kngland  fitted  (mii  a  sullicient  force  to  subdue  then).  The  jrreater 
part  of  them  accepted  tlie  pardon  held  out  ii[)on  submission,  and  served  to 
inerease  the  colony,  uhicli  Woods  Roger.-,  brought  with  him  from  Uritam. 


There  are  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  English, 
D:ine~,  .Suedes,  and  Dutch,  but  of  so  little  consideration,  that  to  give  de. 
tails  of  iheui  would  aflbrd  but  little  interest  or  real  information. 
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CHAPTKR  1. 

TO    rill'',    CLdSK    OF   TIIK    REVOLUTIONARY   WAR 

TiUdR  w*irt'  (irljfiiiiillv  tliirtcmi  mlnnins,  composed  of  emiffrants  princi. 
{iiilly  rrniii  Ort'tit  llrltnin.  ATtcr  (>ii(luriii{T  all  the  hardships  iiKMdciit  to 
th*)  Hi'ltltMiit'itt  (if  11  new  Cdiiiilry,  h;ivi[in  at  the  same  time  to  contend 
BHninHl  hiiKlihly  from  the  natives  and  each  oilier,  they  triumphed  over  every 
ohntiteh'  iMid  ht'Ciime  permanently  settled.  For  the  spaee  of  about  a  cen- 
tury they  iieknowledtied  (he  swiiy.  and  continued  to  contribute  like  loyal 
■ubietlK  lit  ihe  HUpporl  of  the  Uritish  crown;  hut  at  the  end  of  that  period 
n  fimn  of  laXMllon  whu  projected  and  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
thu  imrliiMnent  of  (ireat  llritain,  which  was  peeidiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
people  of  I  he  eolonieN,  'I'hm  attempt  was  the  cause  which  finally  sepa- 
rated the  two  eoinitrieN;  for  the  colonies  with  unexampled  vigour  and 
perliinuMly  oppotteil  all  the  elTorls  of  the  mother  country  to  subject  them 
to  ithedienee,  The  nmlotiiil  existence  of  this  country,  therefore,  com- 
menced on  the  till  of  July,  177(!.  such  beiiip:  the  date  of  that  celebrated 
doenineiil,  the  Merliinitinn  of  Independence  of  the  colonies. 

No  iiipid  Mild  uiipi.'cedenled  hits  bi'i  n  the  rise  of  this  new  nation,  that 
the  Hf'i'l  I'liiritneiiii  powert;  havi'  already  rank(Ml  her  immediately  after 
IheiiiNelveN  in  llie  Nciile  of  iiiitiinial  impoitance;  and  she  is  now  univer- 
sally intr.ietinu  iilteiilioti  as  the  most  celel)rated  and  powerful  Republic 
that  exiNiN, 

A  briet  eoiiNlilet'iition  of  the  causes  which  superinduced  the  American 
revolution,  iniiv  not  be  here  improper.     As  early  as  the  year  l<i51,  had 
been  (iiKKfil  III  {''.nuliinil,  a  iiavi(;iiii(m  act,  for  the  regnlaiion  of  the  com- 
merce of  (he  I'liloiiles,  bv  which  it  was  declared  that  no  merchandize  ot 
the  KiigliNli  I'hiiliilions  should  lie  imported   into  Kntrland  in  any  othci 
than  iMitjIiMli  vcNuels;  also,  that  the  transfer  of  articles  of  iloineslic  manu 
factnre  lioin  one  cnlonv  to  iinother  were  prohibiied,  particularly  suc^ 
({ooiIn  UN  could  be  oblaliied  from   KiiKland;    also,  shortly  after,  was  en 
acled  iiiiolher  law  forhiililiiiff  luillers  to  have  more  than  two  ap|)rentice» 
or  to  extend  iheir  business;  forbidding,  also,  the  erection  of  iron  works 
and  tlie  nniinil'iiclnre  of  steel:  and  prohihitinp  the  importation  of  suf^ar 
nun,  ami  mobisNes,  without  the  payment  of  exorbitant  duties  ;  and  declariu); 
lo  be  illi'uul  (he  relliiii^  of  pitch  and  white-pine  trees  in)t  com|)rehende(l 
wilhin  the  enelosures. 

I'lven  NO  soon  as  I7M!1,  eerlain  restless  scheming  English  politicians 
proposed  to  ,Sir  Hoherl  Walpole,  then  prime-minister,  the  subseqnenily 
latiil  iioiion  of  iiiipoNinu  direct  excises  iipim  the  colonies,  for  the  pnrpoi-o 
of  ri|iNni)(  II  revenue  for  support  of  tli(f  frovernment.  That  profound  iiiid 
NiiKinioiiN  Niiitt'Niniin,  however,  replied,  with  an  ironical  smile,  "I  will  Icavu 
that  opeuilioii  lo  Nome  one  of  my  successors,  who  shall  have  more  conraf<e 
tliiin  I,  and  less  reuard  fur  eotmnerce.  Durinir  my  administration  I  have 
always  ilioiiuhl  it  my  duty  toencsurage  the  commerce  of  the  Ainericrin 
lolonicN,  iind  I  have  done  it.  For.  it  is  my  opinion  that,  if  by  their  trade 
ibiy  uairi  live  huinlred  Iboiisand  pounds  sierling,  at  the  end  of  two  years 
full  the  hiilt  lliiit  hUin  will  have  entered  Hritish  cotfers.  This  is  a  niii'ln 
of  Inxinii  ihein  more  confnrinable  to  their  constitution,  and  to  our  own." 

Ill  |7il.'l,  liowevrr,  the  uovernment  tif  (Jreat  Hritain  found  It  neciMSArv 
u  neuirli  out  e\i'iy  iil>|ect,  and  every  occupation,  »liich  was  8UNce|iiibl« 
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Oi  iHxeit,  3t  contributions;  as  her  public  debt  had  at  tliat  time  increased 
to  tii(^  prodi2iv)im  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eiglit  millions  sterling, 
orabuusix  hundred  <tnd  flfty-seven  millions  five  hundred  thou>sand  dol- 
lars- It  was  therefore  thought  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  tax  the 
colonies;  and  Geoige  Greiivillc,  then  prime-minister,  accordingly  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  parliament,  "That  it  was  proper  to  charge  certain 
stamp  duties,  in  the  colonies  and  plantations."  This  passed  the  house  of 
comiiions,  March  lOtli,  1764 ;  but  no  further  action  was  taken  until  the 
year  lollnwiiig. 

IMiaiiwhile  the  colonies  received  intelligence  of  the  design,  with  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  indignation.  They  considered  it  the  comtnencement  of  a 
system  of  revenue  which,  if  unresisted,  opened  a  prospect  of  oppression 
bouiiiliess  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.  Meetings  were  held,  and 
remonstrances  addressed  to  the  king,  and  to  both  houses  of  parliament; 
and  agents  were  sent  to  London,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  intended  act 
from  becoming  a  law.  Cut  ministers  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their 
plan ;  the  memorials,  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  resolutions  of  the 
American  provinces  were  alilco  rejected:  and  the  obnoxious  stamp  act 
passed  in  the  month  of  March,  17G5,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  without  opposition  in  the  Lords. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  debate  preceding  the  law,  eloquence  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  most  exalteil  characier  were  exhibitt'd.  Charles  Townsend, 
a  brilliant  orator  on  the  side  of  the  ministry,  took  occasion  to  exclaim. 

"These  Aineriirans,  our  own  children,  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by 
our  iiidiilgencc,  protected  by  our  arms,  until  they  are  gniwii  to  a  good  de- 
gree (if  strength  and  opulence;  will  they  now  turn  their  liacks  upon  ua, 
and  grudge  to  <:oiilribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  load  wliich 
overwhelms  usl" 

Colonel  liarre  caught  the  words,  and,  with  a  vehemence  becoming  a 
soldici',  rose  and  said  : 

"PlduteiJ  bij  your  care  !  No!  your  oppression  planted  tlieiii  in  America: 
they  llrd  from  your  tyranny  into  a  then  uncnliivated  land,  where  they 
weiT  ('\|iosed  to  ahiiost  all  the  hardships  to  wjin-h  liimnii  n.iture  is  li.ible, 
and  among  others,  to  the  savage  cruelty  ol  the  natives  of  the  country,  a 
people  the  most  subtle,  ami,  1  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  tin'  iiiosi  truly  ter- 
rible of  any  people  that  ever  inhaliiied  (iod's  earth ;  anil  yet  actiMled  by 
principles  of  true  l^n^lisli  hbi^rty,  they  met  all  these  harilsliips  with  |)leas- 
ure,  coiiip.ired  with  tlmse  they  siid'ered  in  their  own  eoiiniry,  from  ihe 
iiaiiils  of  those  that  slioiilil  have  bc'Mi  t'leir  frieuiN. 

"  VVify  Huunshcdby yiiiir  iniliilifi ii  >• !  They  yrew  by  your  neglect :  as  soon 
as  you  liegaii  to  can;  alioul  thi-iii,  that  (  ire  was  exercised  by  seinliiii;  per- 
sons III  iiiie  over  them,  in  one  (!e[)^iitment  and  aiioiiier,  u  ho  were,  |'erli'ip.s, 
the  ile{iiiiie8  of  the  deputies  of  sonii;  members  of  this  liniise.  sent  to  spy 
out  tlieir  liberty,  to  misreiiresenl  their  actions,  and  to  pi'<  y  upon  tlnni: 
men,  whose  behavnmr,  on  intiiy  occasions,  had  eaii-ed  ilie  nlocid  of  iheso 
sons  of  liberiy  to  recoil  uitliin  thein;  iiieii,  pninioted  to  the  lii(>>iest  seats 
of  jii-.liee,  some  of  wlioin,  to  my  knowledge,  were  ulad,  by  ijiMiig  lo  foreign 
coiliii  ries,  to  escape  llii'  veimeance  of  the  l.iws  of  llieir  ou  n. 

"T/i'i/  proii'civJ  III/  i/iiiir  aniix !  Tliey  have  niihl\  taken  np  arms  in  your 
(lefeiiie.  havt;  exerted  their  valour  aniiii  their  const. ml  and  lalionoiis  in- 
(lusir\,  for  tilt!  deleiice  of  a  coiiniry  whose  frontiers  vv  re  drenched  in 
blooil,  whde  Us  inlerior  parts  yielded  for  yiMirenhirgiineiil  lie  litth;  savings 
of  till  II  friijjaliiy  and  the  fruits  of  their  tods.  Ann  lultni  im,  rcmiinh'  r,  I 
this  il.i\  told  you  so,  tli.it  the  sjinie  spirit  which  actu.iini  that  people  at 
first,  will  eoiitiiiiie  with  lliein  still." 

Will  n  Ihe  new  >  of  the  passage  of  Ihis  act  reacheil  .\mr'i,ca,  ii  buist  of 
reseniiiieni  was  everywhere  iii.inifesteil.  In  Itoslon  ;inil  ni  I'liiladelfdiia 
tilt  bells  were  inudled  and  rung  a  funeral  peal;  in  New-Vork  the  act  was 
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carried  through  the  streets  with  a  death's  head  affixed  to  it,  and  styled 
"The  folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America."  In  Portsmouth,  a  cof- 
fin, inscribed  with  the  word  "Liberty,"  in  large  letters,  was  carried  to 
the  grave  with  much  ceremony ;  minute  guns  being  fired  during  the  move- 
ment of  liie  procession,  and  an  oration  in  favour  of  the  deceased  delivered 
at  the  place  of  interment.  The  stamped  paper  was  in  many  places  seized 
and  destroyed,  and  the  houses  of  those  who  sided  with  the  government 
plundered.  The  stamp  officers  were  compelled  to  resign,  and  the  doctrine 
openly  avowed,  that  England  had  no  right  to  tax  America.  It  was  main- 
tained, as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  taxation  and  representation  were 
inseparable;  and  as  the  American  colonies  were  not  represented  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Uritain,  the  act  complained  of  was  every  way  repre- 
hensible, unjust,  and  unconstitutional. 

On  the  night  the  bill  was  passed,  Doctor  Franklin,  who  was  then  in 
London,  wrote  to  Charles  Tiiompson,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  conti- 
nental Congress,  "The  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  the  Americans  must  now 
light  the  lamps  of  industry  and  economy."  To  which  Mr.  Thompson 
answered,  "Be  assured  we  sliall  liglit  torches  of  quite  another  sort :" 
Thus  predicting,  as  it  were,  the  convulsions  about  to  follow. 

The  opposition  to  the  stamp  act  was  so  spirited  and  universal,  that  par- 
liament had  only  the  alternative  to  compel  submission  or  repeal  the  law. 
Accordingly,  on  \hh  23d  February,  17(>(),  General  Conway  introduced  a 
motion  in  the  house  of  common.s  for  its  repeal.  Great  excitement  was 
exhibited  on  tiie  occasion;  but  a  division  of  the  house  being  at  length 
called  for,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tiie  vote  stood  as  follows :  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  voices  against  the  motion,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy- five  in  favour  of  it :  so  the  obnoxious  bill  was  repealed. 

As  a  salvo  to  the  wounded  honour  of  the  ministerial  party,  a  declar- 
atory act  was  passed  at  the  same  time,  more  hostile  to  the  American 
rights  than  anything  which  had  preceded  it.  The  language  of  the  enact- 
ment was,  "That  parliament  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  power  to 
bind  the  colonies  in  dl  cases  whatsoever."  ' 

Nevertheless,  tl  ■■•action  of  the  people  on  the  repeal  of  the  act  was 

sincere  and  genei:  it  they  mistook  entirely  the  spirit  anddetermina- 

of  the  ministry ;  L  i767,  a  bill  was  passed  imposing  a  duty  to  be  col- 

lected in  the  colonies  on  glass,  paper,  paints,  and  tea.  Again  the  fire  of 
(>p[)osition  and  alarm,  which  had  been  partially  smothered  by  the  previous 
action  of  parliament,  broke  forth  anew :  again  associations  were  formed 
to  prevent  the  iMi|)ortatioii  of  Uritisii  goods ;  and  meetings  called  to  resolve, 
peuii'Jii,  and  remonsirate.  Parliament  jireseiitly  suspended  the  action  of 
thi.-  law  also,  except  u[)oii  the  single  article  ot  tea,  upon  which  a  merely 
uouiiiial  duty  of  tliiTc  pence  per  pound  was  demanded.  The  non-importa- 
tion recoininendations  of  meetings  and  associations  to  suspend  the  |)ur- 
cliase  of  tea,  had  been  so  strictly  complied  with,  that  but  little  had  liccii 
brought  into  the  country.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  vast  qiiaiitny, 
seventeen  millions  of  pounds,  had  accumul.ited  upon  the  hands  of  the  V.mI 
India  Company.  For  their  relief,  the  parliament  now  authorized  them  to 
export  this  tea  into  any  part  of  the  world,  free  of  duty.  Uy  this  regula- 
tion, tea  would  tome  cheaper  to  the  colonics  than  before  it  had  been  made 
a  source  of  revenue— parliament  having,  in  1767,  reduced  the  duty  on  it 
to  three  pence  a  pound. 

Confident  of  now  finding  a  market  for  ilieir  tea  in  America,  the  East 
India  Company  fieigtited  several  ships  with  that  article  for  the  ditTcreiit 
colonics,  and  afipoiiiied  agents  to  dispose  of  it.  On  the  arrival  of  iliis  lea, 
however,  the  (k'terMiinatioii  of  the  colonists  was  formed — tiiey  would  not 
|)ay  even  l/irrc  /iimr  liy  way  (>(  diili/.  The  consequence  was,  that  cariioes 
of  tea,  sent  to  New  York  and  Pliiladelplita,  were  returned  without  heinij 
cnlcicd  at  the  cu^Iomi  house;  and  those  sent  to  Charleston,  .South  l-'aro- 
lina,  were  stored,  but  not  oli'cred  for  sale. 
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In  Massachusetts,  n  different  fate  awaited  it.  Upon  its  arrival,  the  in- 
haiiiuiiits  endeiivoured  to  procure  its  return,  but  this  being'  impracticable, 
the  tea  liaving  been  consigned  to  the  rehitiuns  and  friends  of  the  royal 
goveinor,  Hutchinson,  they  resolved  to  destroy  it.  Accordint^ly,  a  iiuin- 
bor  of  persons,  dressed  like  Indians,  repaired  to  the  ships,  and  discharged 
tliicfi  iiundrt'd  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea  into  the  water,  without,  how- 
ev(M-,  doing  any  other  damage. 

Iiiiciligeiice  of  tiiese  proceedings  was,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1774,  coin- 
niiinicated  in  a  message  from  the  throne  to  both  houses  of  parliament. 
The  excitement  was  peciilarly  strong.  In  the  spirit  of  revenge  against 
Ma.ssHchiisetts,  and  particularly  against  Bo.ston,  which  was  considered  as 
the  chief  seat  of  rebellion,  a  bill  was  brought  forward,  called  the  "Boston 
port  bill,"  by  which  the  port  of  Boston  was  precluded  from  the  privilege 
of  liiiuliiig  and  discharging,  or  of  loading  and  shipping  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise. 

A  second  bill,  which  passed  at  this  time,  essentially  altered  the  charter 
of  the  province,  making  the  appointment  of  the  council,  justices,  fie,  de- 
pendent  upon  the  crown,  or  its  agent.  A  third  soon  followed,  authorizing 
and  directing  the  governor  to  send  any  person  indicted  for  murder,  or  any 
other  capital  oflTence,  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  trial. 

Kiirly  the  next  year,  January  7ih,  1775,  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  after 
along  retirement,  resumed  his  scat  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  introduced 
a  conaliatury  hill,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  settle  the  trouliles  in  Amer- 
ica. But  the  efforts  of  this  venerable  and  peacemaking  man  wholly  fiiiled, 
the  bill  being  rejected  l)y  a  majority  of  sixty-four  to  thirty  two,  without 
even  the  compliment  of  lying  on  the  table. 

'I'lie  crisi.s,  therefore,  had  arrived :  and  the  signal  of  war  being  given, 
the  blood  shed  at  Lexington  opened  the  scene.  The  circumsiances  of 
the  case  were  as  follows  ;  Oeiieral  Gage,  the  king's  governor  of  Mnssa- 
cliusetts,  learning  that  a  quantily  of  military  stores  had  been  deposiied 
by  tli(^  provincials  at  (Concord,  eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  detached  Lieu- 
leniiiit-C/'olonel  .Smith,  and  Major  Pitcairn,  with  eight  hundred  greiiinliers 
to  seize  thtin.  It  is  said,  also,  that  another  and  more  iin|)ortaiit  object  of 
the  same  expedition  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  persons  of  two  dis- 
till: iiished  leaders  of  the  patriots,  John  Hamiock  and  Samuel  Adams. 
Tliey  receiving  timely  intimation  of  the  design  through  the  means  of  Dr. 
VViirren,  an  ardent  lover  of  freedom  who  afterwarils  fell  on  Bmikei's  llill, 
llicy  made  their  escap<'.  When  the  dela<'liinent  arrived  at  Lexihiilon,  a 
Miiali  town  lying  in  their  course,  they  found  a  body  of  militia,  niiinliei'iii(i^ 
hImiiiI  seventy,  underarms.  .Major  Pitcairn,  riding  u(>  to  iliem.  cried  with 
a  load  voice.  "Disperse,  disperse,  you  rebels;  thro>v  down  your  arms  ;iiiii 
disperse."  'i'lic  stnidy  yeomanry "noi  iinmediHiely  obeying  Ins  orders,  he 
approached  nearer,  disi'liarged  bis  pistol,  and  ordered  Ins  soliliers  lo  (ire. 
The  result  is  known.  'IMiey  siieceedeil  in  desiroyiiig  the  stores,  l)Ut 
ttere  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  'J73  men,  while  the  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  colimists  only  amounted  to  H4. 

The  proviiifi;il  congress  of  Massachnsells.  being  in  session  at  this  lime, 
despatched  a  minnle  a(  count  if  llie  aff.iir  ai  l.exiimion,  to  (ireat  llriiam, 
with  depositions  to  prove  tli:it  the  llritisli  troops  were  the  aj;gressois.  In 
coiichision,  they  used  this  einpli;iiie  hingiiaiie  ;  "  Appi'iihiig  to  heaven  for 
tile  jllslice  of  our  cause,  n'c  ililiTininf  to  tlir.  or  lir  fne  ■'' 

While  lliese  liiiiius  were  |i;issiiiir  wilhiii  and  about  Bostim,  the  oilier 
|iriniiiiTs  were  inaUiiit;  tliiir  prepiiralioiis  lor  war  with  extitini'  iielivily. 
riie  ciiy  o(  New  Vcnk  itself,  m  which  the  Kiiglisli  had  more  fnrinjs  ilian 
ill  any  other  on  liie  eoiitiiienl,  and  which  Inlherlo  had  iiiamrested  so  iihi<;Ii 
nsi'ive,  at  llie  (irst  iicus  of  the  b;illie  of  i.cxinglon,  was  seized  will;  a 
VIII  rut  emotion,  and  resolved  to  make  eoinmoii  ciinse  wiili  llie  oiln  r  col 
iiiiic.s.     Thu  inhabitants  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  general  (."tniyresi 
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with  the  determination  to  persist  in  tiiem  until  tlie  entire  re-estHblinhmnnt 
of  constitutional  laws.  They  drew  up  an  energetic  address  to  the  eommon 
couueil  of  the  city  of  Londcni,  which  had  shown  itself  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonies;  they  decihired,  that  all  the  calamities  in  the  train 
of  civil  war,  could  not  constrain  the  Americans  to  bend  to  the  will  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  such  was  the  universal  sentiment,  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  (Jeorgia;  they  conjured  the  city  of  London  to  exert  all  its  endeavours 
to  restore  peace  between  the  two  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  as  to  tlieni- 
selves,  they  protested  their  determination  no  longer  lo  endure  tyranny.' 

The  second  continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  lOih  May, 
1775,  and  as  war  had  now  actually  commenced,  it  became  necessary  to 
fix  upon  a  proper  person  to  cfuiduct  it.  The  one  unanimously  selected 
by  Congress  was  Georoi!  Washujoton,  a  member  of  their  body,  from  Vir- 
ginia. General  Washington,  in  his  reply  to  the  president  of  Congress,  who 
announced  to  him  his  appointment,  after  consenting  to  enter  upon  the  mo- 
mentous duty  assigned  inm,  added  ;  "As  to  pay,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
the  Congress,  ihat  as  no  pecimiary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and 
happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it,  1  will  keep  an  exact 
account  of  my  expenses.  These  1  doubt  not  they  will  discharge,  and  that 
is  all  I  desire."  A  special  commission  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
him,  as  connnander-in  chief  of  the  American  forces ;  on  presenting  it.  Con- 
gress unanimously  adopted  this  resolution:  "That  tliey  would  maintain 
and  assist  him,  and  adhere  lo  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause 
of  American  liberty."  Following  his  appointment,  was  that  of  four  ma- 
jor-generals, Ariemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel 
Pninam ;  and  eight  brigadier  generals,  Seili  Pomeroy,  Richard  Mont- 
gomery. David  Wnoster.  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas, 
iohn  Siillivan,  and  Nathaniel  Greene. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  lo  give  a  table  of  the  time  and  order 
of  the  prini'ipal  battles  which  led  to  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  from 
their  mother  country,  togeilier  witli  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  either  force,  with  their  respective  losses.  The  war  commenced,  as 
we  have  said,  with  the  battle  of 

Lkxinoton,  April  1!),  l/Tf);  Briliah,  Major  Pitcaini,  loss  073;  American  yoomonry, 

losH  84. 
BuNKKB  Hii.i.,  ,111110  17,  177.5;  BritlHli,  Lurd  Hciwo,  loss  lOS-l;  American,  Col.  I'res. 

Cdit,  loss  'I'lH. 
Flatbush,  Am;;,  li,  177li;  Hrilish,  Lord  IIowo,  loss  400;  American,  riitnnm  uiid 

Siilllviui,  liMsSOOO. 
White  1'i.aiss,  Oit.  iiil,   i7()li;  Urili.ili,  Lord   IIowc,  loss  DOO  to  400;  Americnn, 

fu'iicnil  Wasliiu^'ton,  loss  300  to  400. 
Tbknton,  Dec.O'),  177(!,  Iliilish,  (ium'iiil  Riilil.loas  1000;  Aniericnn, Qonoral  Wash- 

illj,'ti)ll,  loss  !). 
I'rincktos,  ,Imi. ',1.  1777;  Uritisli,  ftonerul  Miiwhood,  lossi  400 ;  Amoricnn,  Qcaerol 

\Viir<liingt(iii.  loss  100, 
HuBBARDSTON,  Aiijl.  7,  1777  ;  Hiitish,  fiiMH-nil  Knizcr  and  Tlimin  Koidusul,  los.t  I!!0; 

Amt.'ricnii,  C^ils.  Kiiiiicis  and  Wiirui'r,  loss  800. 
nENNiNQToy,  Auij.    Hi,    1777 i    Hiilisli,  ficiicnils  Uaiini   and  Breyman,  loss  800; 

Amcrii'iiii,  Oi'iii'ral  Slink,  loss  100. 
Ukandtwink,  Sept.  11,  I7r7;  Ilnlisli,  Lord  Howe,  loss  500;  American,  Oeneru! 

Wiisliiii;;loM,  loss  l-JOO, 
Stimwatkr,  Si'|)t.  17,  1777;  British,  OiMienil  Burgoyin.',  loss  COO;  Ainoriciiu,  Gmi- 

end  Hiilcs,  Imsh  3.')0. 
liiiaMANnoWN,  Oct.    4,  1777;   British,   Ooiieral  Orey  mid    Col.  Musgravo,  loss (iOU ; 

Americnn.  fjcnenil  Wiisliinu'tDii.  loss  1200. 
Sakatooa,  Oct    17,  1777;  Uriliih,   fieneriil   Biirgoyiie,  surrendered  . '5752  men,  iiis 

entire iiniiv,  III  (icneriil  (iiiles. 
ttic  Hook,  Oct.  2'.>.  1777  ;  Briti-li,  (.'oiiiil  Doiiop,  loss  .ino ;    \mericaii,  Col.  Greene, 

loss  :10. 
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Mj.vmuuth,  Jime  25,  1771i ;  British,  Gouunil  Clinton,  loss  400;  American,  Geuerul 

Wiisiiiugton,  loss  130. 
RiiDOE  Island,  Au^  29,  177!!;   British,  General  Pigott,  loss  2G0;  American,  General 

Sullivan,  loss  211. 
BiiiAtt  Cbekk,  March  :I0,  177!);  British,  General  I'revost.  loss  13;  Amoriitui,  Gt-ii- 

cml  Ash.  loss  100. 
Stony  Poi.nt,  .Inly  ir>,  177!»,  British,  General  .lohnson,   loss  600;  American,  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  loss  100. 
Camden,  Aug.   I(>,  17!)0;  British,  Lord  CurnwuUiB,  loss  375;  American,  General 

Gates,  loss  (JIG. 
KiNo'g  Mountain,  Oct.  1,  17U0;  British,  Major  Ferguson,  loss D.'JO ;  Anieiican,  Cols. 

Clevelaiitl.  C'anipboll,  anil  Sholliy,  loss  i)li. 
CowPENs,  .Ian.  17,  1781  ;  British,  Col.  Tarleton,  loss  800;  American,  Col.  Morgan, 

loss  72. 
Gdilfoki)  Colht-IIoi'se,  March  1.5,  17!?! ;  British,  Lord Cornwallis,  loss  523;  Anier 

icaii,  Gi'iieral  Greenf,  loss  100. 
Hobkirk's  Hii.l,  April  JS,  1781  ;  British,  Lord  Rawdon,  loss  3U0  to  400;  American 

(icncral  (ireene,  loss  MOO  to  400 
EuTAW  SpuiNiis,  Sent.  R,   I71SI;  British,  General  Stewart,  loss  1000;  Americau, 

( ieiiera!  Cireen-,  loss  5.'>0. 
VoiiKTowN    Oct.  I!»,  17U3;  British,  l.onl  Cornwallis  surrendered  7073  men,  his  eu- 

tiro  army,  to  Generiil  Washington. 

This  lust  siirrciider  was  the  final  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  striii;t>U!  to  die  Aineri(;iiU8,  estimated  in  round 
numbers,  wiis  $135,191,700.  The  oci-asj(Mi  of  peace,  as  may  be  well  im- 
agined, was  celeliraled  throuuliuut  the  country  with  the  nioMt  fervent  de- 
monstrations of  joy ;  and  UciH'ral  Washington,  the  American  Fahius, 
who  had  with  sncli  signal  ability  conducted  this  great  contest  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  was  unanimously  called  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  the 
nation. 

Provisional  arlielesof  peace,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
Uiiiled  Stiles,  were  signed  in  Paris,  N(jv.  30th,  1782,  by  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  I'Vaiiklin.  .John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens,  on  the  part  of  the 
Uiiiled  Stales,  and  Mr.  Fitzherberl  and  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  part  of  {Jreat 
Brilain.  The  definilive  treaty  was  signed  September  30th,  1783.  The 
coiiftderation  of  the  states,  which  in  lime  of  the  war  had  given  to  the  re- 
solves of  Congress  the  force  of  law,  now  that  the  danger  was  passed, 
evinced  that  its  power  was  inadequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  an  efficient 
governiiKHit.  ii  could  neither  meet  the  claims  against  the  United  States, 
provide  for  the  public  di^bl,  raise  a  nivenue,  or  harmonize  the  jarring  in- 
terests of  the  states.  Indeed,  the  diHiculties  which  attended  the  furina- 
tioii  of  this  new  government,  ii  is  said,  though  dilferenl  in  kind  were 
scarcely  less  than  those  of  achieving  its  independence.  Hut  by  a  happy  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  a  Constitution  was  at  length  formed  and 
ratified,  which  has  etTeclually  secured  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  stands  as  an  illuslrious  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of 
the  revoliilitni,  and  a  model  for  other  nations  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom. 

The  Constitution  is  here  appended. 


CONSTITUTION    OF   THK    UNITKD    STATES. 

A  icricLK  I. 

Sci:.  /.— .'\11  legislative  powers  herein  granted,  shall  bo  vested  in  a  con- 
gres.s  of  ihc  United  Stales,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
reprcseiitulives. 

S,i-.  11 —\.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bersi  ciiusfii  every  sccoiui  year,  by  the  people  of  tlie  .several  sIhIcs  j  and 
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the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  quiilifications  requisite  for  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  slate  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  who  shall  not  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord'ing  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  mcluding  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  and  within  every  subse- 
quent term  of  ten  years  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand, 
bill  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative;  and  until  such  enu- 
meration shall  be  made  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to 
choose  three  ;  Massachusetts  eight ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tati(ms  one  ;  Connecticut  five;  New- York  six ;  New  Jersey  four;  Penn- 
sylvania  eight;  Delaware  one;  Maryland  six;  Virginia  ten;  North-Car- 
olina five;  South-Carolina  five ;  and  Georgia  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the 
executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

5.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
oflficers,  ;ind  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  III. —  1.  The  senate  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  state,  ehosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years  ; 
and  each  seiintor  shall  have  one  vote. 

'-'.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  tin; 
expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year, 
thai  one-lhird  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any 
state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he  is 
chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the 
senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

6.  The  senate  shall  (thoose  their  other  oflicers,  and  also  a  president 
pro  tempore,  in  tlie  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he  shall  exer- 
cise the  oflTice  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  'oath  or  affirmaiion. 
When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief-justice  shall 
preside;  and  no  |)('is(in  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  incmberH  present. 

7.  Jinlgment  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  farther  ihan  to 
removal  from  ofTice,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  olTice  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States;  but  the  parly  coiivicled 
shall,  neverllii'Icss,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judginciit, 
and  puiiislwncnt,  ac(M)rding  to  i:ivv. 

Str.  IV. — 1.  'I'he  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
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Benators  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state,  by  llie  le 
gislature  tiiereof;  but  the  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law  make  or  al- 
ter such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year;  and  such 
meetinjr  shall  he  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by 
law  appoint  a  ditFerenl  day. 

Sec.  V. — 1.  Each  house  shall  be  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members;  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  each  house  may 
provide. 

2.  Kach  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its 
members  for  disorderly[beiiaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
e.xpel  a  member. 

3.  K;u',\\  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  re- 
quire secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on 
any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  VI. — 1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  priviliged  from  arrest  during  tlieir  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  or  re- 
turning from  the  same  ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  lie  was 
rlecled,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  au'hority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu  nents  whereof  shall 
have  been  increased,  during  such  time  ;  and  no  perf  .)n  holding  any  olHce 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  memoer  of  ei  lier  house,  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  VII. — 1.  All  bills  for  raising  re\..f'...es  shall  o!m''i  i!n  in  the  house 
of  representatives;  but  the  senate  may  pi  (pose  or  'o  ui-  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Kvery  bill  wliich  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States  ;  if  he  approves,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  re 
turn  it  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  origina- 
ted, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it.  If,  alter  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  hill,  it  must  be  sent,  together  with  tiie  objections,  to 
the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  appro- 
vec*  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  bec(tme  a  law.  But  in  all  such 
cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays; 
and  lh<!  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill,  shall  lie  en- 
tered on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  bo  a  law  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjournment,  pnivent 
its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Hvery  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  conciirrence  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  represi'ntatives  may  be  ne(!(!ssHry  (except  on  a  tjiies- 
tion  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United 
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States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  cfTeut,  shall  be  approved  by  him, 
or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  re-passed  by  two-thirda  i)(  tho 
senate  and  house  o(  representatives,  according  to  the  rulos  mid  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  tiie  face  of  a  bill. 

See.  VIII. — Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  lay  and  colJMet  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises:  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  vvarfaru  of  tlio 
United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uuifurin 
throughout  the  United  States : 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States : 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  tlie  xovoriil 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes: 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States  : 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures : 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securies  unil 
current  coin  of  the  United  States : 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads : 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing,  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  mventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  iheir  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries : 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court :  to  define  and 
punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  ofl'uncu8 
against  the  law  of  nations : 

10.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  capture  on  land  and  water : 

11.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
use,  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years  : 

12.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy : 

13.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  nild 
naval  forces : 

14.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  thfti 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions : 

15.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  servici^  of  Ww 
United  Stales,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia,  according  to  tliu  dittci. 
pline  prescribed  by  Congress  : 

16.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  pur- 
ticularstates,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  goverii- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  placcM 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  sanio 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yardH,  and 
other  needful  buildings  : — And 

17.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  curry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vj'stcd  liy 
this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  lUf 
partment  or  officer  thereof. 

Sec. IX. — 1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  '.my  of 
the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  protiib 
ited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importatioti  not  exceed- 
mg  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  h;ibeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion,  or  invasion,  the  public  safely  may  ro 
quire  it 
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3.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex-post  futrto  Inw,  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion 
to  the  (census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  bo  taken. 

I),  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  stale. 
No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue, 
to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to  or  from  one  slate,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

(5.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  i he  treasury,  but  in  consequef.ce  of 
appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  rejrular  statement  or  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money,  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

7.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States:  and  no 
persons  holding  any  office  of  [)rofit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or  title, 
of  any  knid  whatever,  from  any  king,  prin(!e,  or  foreit;n  state. 

Sec.  X. — 1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera 
tion  ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  cred- 
it;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  u  tender  in  payment  of  debts; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex-post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

a.  No  stale  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or 
duties  oil  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  alisolutely  necessary 
for  execniing  its  inspection  laws;  and  tiie  nett  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imposts  laid  by  any  slate  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  he  for  the  use  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  Stales;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  duly  of  toimage,  keep  troojis  or  ships  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  enterinto  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  delay. 


Article  II. 

Sec.  /.—I.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  together  with  the  vice-president,  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
be  elected  as  follows  : 

2.  I'^acli  stale  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  of  ele(!t<irs,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators 
and  ;  I'presentalives  to  whi(di  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  Congress ; — but 
ao  s-fiiKtor  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  Slates,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  [.\nnnlled.     See  Anieiidmenls,  Art  I'i.] 

4.  The  Congress  may  detenniiie  the  time  of  choosing  the  elector,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes  ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
llirougiiout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  tlie  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  president ;  luilher  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office, 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirly-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  United  Slates. 

C.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president;  and  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inabil- 
ity, both  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  detdaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  president,  and  sue!)  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  dis- 
ability be  removed  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 
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7.  The  president  shall  nt  stated  times  receive,  for  his  services,  a  com- 
pensation, which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
I)eriod  for  which  he  shall  have  been  ciccied  ;  and  he  shall  not  receive, 
within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States  or  any 
of  them. 

8.  Hefore  he  enter  on  the  e.\ccution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  fol- 
towing  oatii  or  alTiirmation. 

9.  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm]  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  states  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Sfc.  II — 1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  (»f  the  militia  of  the  several  slates 
when  call(u)  into  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, u|iOU  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices  ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardon  for  offi;n- 
ces  against  tin;  United  .States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  .Supreme  Comt,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  Slates, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.  Hut  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  ap- 
pointment  of  su(-h  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  (ill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  hap- 
pen during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  grantmg  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  III. — 1.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  stale  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration, 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judgf^  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall 
receive  ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers  ;  he  shall  take  cart  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed;  and  shall  commission  all  the  otficers  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  IV. — 1.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  con 
vi':tiun  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
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Article  III. 

Sec.  I. — 1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  both  of  the  Supreme  and  infe- 
rior courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  sta- 
ted times,  receive  for  their  servi(;es,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  bf^ 
diminished  during  their  cimtinuance  in  office. 

Sec.  11- — I .  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates,  and  treaties 
maiie,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority  ;  to  all  cases  affect 
mg  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  ccuisuls;  to  all  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  Liniied 
States  shall  be  a  party :  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  stiiies, 
between  a  stale  and  citizens  of  another  state,  between  citizens  of  diffi'rent 
states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  stale  claiming  lands  umlrr  grants  ot 
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different  states,  and  between  a  slate  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
Slates,  citizens,  or  suhjects. 

'J.  la  alt  cases  atfectnig  ambassadors,  other  pubhc  ministers  and  con- 
guls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
iiave  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  bel'ori'  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court,  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exce|)tions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Oungress  may 
make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by 
jury  ;  and  such  irial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall 
have  been  coninntied ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  state,  the 
trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed. 

ice.  111. — 1.  Treaso'i  against  the  United  Slates  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in 
open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason ; 
but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  duiing  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 


AllTICLK   IV. 

Sec.  1. — 1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in  each  state,  to  the  pub- 
li(!  acts,  records  and  Judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  slate.  And  the 
Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings,  sIimH  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  11. — 1.  Tlie  citizens  of  each  slate  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priviliges 
and  imnnniities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

2.  A  person  eliargcil  in  any  stale  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  tlee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  slate,  sl'.all,  on  de 
maml  ol   the  <'Xeciitive  aiitliority  of  the  state  from    which  he  lied,  be  de- 
livered up  to  he  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  slate,  under  the  laws  there- 
of, escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regidation 
thert.'Mi,  he  (hscharijed  from  such  service  or  labour  ;  hut  shall  be  delivered 
up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  wiiom  such  service  or  labour  may  be  due. 

Sec.  III. — 1.  New  states  may  he  admitted  by  the  (Congress  into  this 
union  ;  but  no  new  siati;  shall  be  formed  or  erected  wiihin  the  juris(ii(!tion 
of  any  other  state,  nor  any  slate  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
states,  or  parts  of  slates,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  llie  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  properly  belong- 
iiiy  to  the  United  Slates;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution,  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  par- 
ticular slate. 

Sec.  IV. — The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion:  and,  on  applicatitnior  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive,  (when 
tile  legislature  cannot  be  c()nv(Mie(l,)  against  domestic  violence. 

AR'rici.E  V. 

The  ('Ongress,  whenever  two-iliirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  ne- 
ces>ary,  Bliall  profaise  amendnienis  to  this  (^instltntinn  ;  or,  on  the  aj>. 
ulication  of  ihe  legislatures  ol  two-thirds  of  the  several  sla  '       '    11  (rail  a 
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convention  for  proposin;;  aniendiiicnts,  whioh,  in  eitlierciise,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  pxrt  o(  this  Constituiiun,  when  ratified 
by  the  legisUtures  of  Ihreo- fourths  thereof,  as  ihe  one  or  the  other  mode 
ofratificailon  may  be  proposed  by  Cong;re8s;  provided  that  no  amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  ilie  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  shall,  in  any  manner,  ali'ect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  sufTruge  in  the  senate. 

Articlb  VI, 

1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adop- 
tion of^this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under 
this  Constitution,  as  under  the  confederation^ 

3.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  ..hall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  math;,  or  which  shrill  be  made 
unier  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales,  shall  be  the  sujireme  law  of  tiie 
land;  and  the  judges  m  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby  ;  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

,1.  'I'ho  senators  and  repr;;sentatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  inem- 
bers  of  the  several  stale  legislatures,  and  executive  and  judicial  officers 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution  ;  but  no  rehgious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  otlice,  or  public  trust,  under  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Articlr  VII. 

The  ratification  or"  the  convention  of  nine  states  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  slates  so  ratifying 
Ihe  same. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PresU. 

William  Jackson,  Secretary. 


AMKNDMKNTS  TO  THK  IJONSTITDTION. 

Akticlk  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establihluncnt  of  religion,  or 
Urohihiiing  the  free  exercise  thereof;  <m  abridging  itie  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  u  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II. 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  stale, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 


Ahtici.e  III. 

No  soldier  sliall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
the  consent  of  the  (>wner  {  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  u  maimer  to 
scribed  by  law. 

Ahticlr  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
and  elTccls,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  selzuicH,  sliall  iidI 
lateil ;  iind  no  warrants  sliall  issue,  but  npnii  prohalilc  cause,  snp|i( 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particuliirl\  ileseribing  the  place  lobe  si 
uiid  lln'  persons  or  thiiigt  to  be  m  ized. 
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Abi'icic  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  lo  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  fontes,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service,  in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger  ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject, 
for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall 
be  eompelled  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  againsit  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law  ;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
epe-'ly  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  stale  and  district 
wl  r  rr  n  the  crime  shall  have  been  (;ommitted,  whicii  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour;  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  fur  the  defence. 

Article  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  he  preserved  ;  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-exainiiied  in  any  eou't  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  Vill. 

Kxcessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  no« 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inlUcted. 

Article  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con* 
strucd  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibiied  by  it  to  the  slates,  are  reserved  to  the  stales  respectively,  or  to 
the  people. 

Article  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  Stales  shall  not  be  construed  lo  ex- 
tend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  [imseciiied  agmiist  onf) 
of  the  Uiiiled  Slates,  by  citizens  of  another  slale,  or  by  citizens  or  sul>jects 
of  any  foreign  stale. 

Article  XII. 

1.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  llieir  respective  states,  and  vote  by  hallo! 
for  president  imuI  vice  president,  one  of  v\  lioin,  at  lea^l,  shall  not  be  an  in- 
habilaiit  of  llie  saint!  slate  with  ihemselves;  Ihey  shall  iiaiiie  in  iheii 
hallols  the  person  voted  fur  as  presidt  nt.  and  in  disliiicl  liallitts  the  person 
voted  for  as  vice-president;  and  they  shall  make  disliiiel  lists  of  ail  per- 
sons Voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  perMUis  voted  for  as  vice-pii  sident, 
and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  \\  Iik  h  list  they  shall  sign  ami  ceriify, 
and  Iransiiiii  seale<l  lo  the  seat  of  goveriiinent  of  the  Uiiiii'd  SiaUs,  di- 
rt!clc(|  to  the  president  of  the  seiiale  ;  the  presideiil  of  ihesciiaie  slmll,  m 
the  jiresence  of  the  sciiiile  nnd  lioiise  of  represenliilive«<,  npi'ii  ,il|  (he 
''Crtificates,  and  Ihc  voles  shall  then  t'c  couiileil ;  the  person  h:iviiig  the 
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gn'ttlcsl  iniiilbor  of  volos  for  president,  slrall  lie  the  president,  if  such 
UUIIiIkM'  lit'  M  nmjorily  of  tiie  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ;  and  if 
no  (MM)  liiiK  iiut'li  mtijority,  then  from  the  persons  hriving  tlie  highest  num- 
bers, not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  lliose  voted  for  as  presideni,  the 
lloUNc  of  rrprenentaliveB  sliull  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  presiilent. 
Ullt  III  I'liiioKliig  Ihi'  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  rep- 
roiti'iiliilioii  from  I'licli  state  liavin<r  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  fortius  purpose 
hIiiiII  i'iiiinikI  of  u  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  slates,  and  u 
lliiijoniy  III  111!  Ilie  st.itcs  shall  be  necessary  to  ii  choice.  And  if  the  house 
of  icpri'Hi'lit.ilivi'!*  sliull  not  choose  a  president,  whenever  the  riiflii  of 
chiiU'i'  kIi'iII  devolve  u|)on  them,  bc-fore  the  fourlli  day  of  March  next  fol- 
lowiiiu,  llii'ii  (he  vice-president  shall  act  as  (iresident,  as  in  the  case  of 
llie  dt'iilli,  III'  other  I'onslitnlional  disability  of  the  president. 

)i.  'I'lie  iMTKiiii  liaviny  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-president, 
siiiill  be  I  he  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  u  majority  of  the  whole 
lliltiilier  iif  I'leclors  appointed  ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  two  liiyhest  nuiiiliers  on  the  list,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice- 
liriNidi'iii  )  II  ipiorum  for  tlie  piir|iose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  nuiulii'r  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
lU'i'i'NRiiry  lo  a  chiiice, 

'I-  Itiil  no  pi'i'Non  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  oflice  of  president 
Hhall  he  i'li^:ible  lo  tlial  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

AR'rici.K  XIII. 

If  iiiiy  rlti/,1'11  of  till'  ITuited  States  shall  accept,  claim,  receive,  or  retain 
any  iillc  of  nojiilii y,  or  liominr,  or  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Conifress, 
Hi'i'i'pt  Mild  nt;iiii  any  pn  sent,  pension,  olFice,  or  emolument  of  any  kind 
wlinli'ver,  friiiii  any  eiiipiror,  kiiiy:,  prince,  or  foreign  power,  such  jierson 
piliiill  I'cifii'  to  III'  a  cilizi'iiof  the  United  Stales,  and  sh.iU  be  incapable  of 
holdiiiij  any  olllie  of  trust  or  profit  under  them  or  either  of  them. 


CHAI'TKH  U. 

Till.:    AllMlNlSTUATION    OK   iloVERNMKNT. 

Un  IIh'  Nceoinl  Monday  of  May,  17H7,  delegates  from  the  several  slates 
HNNi'iiilili'il  lit  IMiihidi'IpliiH,  for  the  piiri>ose  of  forming  a  (^onstitniion 
for  ilie  I'liili'd  Niiili's.  The  |ireceding  iiistriiinenl  was  adopted  (l-elng 
iii.iiiiU  Ilii>  piiiilui'iiiMi  of  'riiomas  JeD'erson,  of  Virginia),  and  sent  to  the 
Ki'Vcnil  Kiiili's  jnr  tliiir  approval.  After  a  due  ((Piisideralion  by  the  Male 
ciiiiM  iiiidiis,  ii  wii"  liiially  adoptedby  them  all;  and  the  Uongicssof  ,luly, 
I7HH,  III  I'liinlutioii,  liilly  ratilied  it.  On  the  lirsl  Wednesday  of  .January, 
17N'I,  I  li.rliiiH  of  pri'sicli'iit  and  vice-president  were  ap|iointed;  ai.d  on 
the  Mi«t  U'l'diieHiliiv  of  l-'i'liriiary,  1~>*'.K  (ieorge  VVashiiigloii,"(irst  in  war, 
(Irol  111  priii'e,  mid  (ir'<l  in  the  licirls  of  his  counlrymen,"  was  iinaiiiinniisly 
I' III  111  II  pii'KMJi'iil,  and  .liilin  \il;iiiiH,  vice-president.  (leiienil  \\asliiii(,'loii 
wiiN  iiMiiuiinili'd  II-*  lirsl  prcsidciii  of  the  lluioii  on  the  ilOlliof  April,  ITf"!), 

Ill  llii'  open  y.illiry  ol  ll Id  Federal  Hall,  ill  New-York,  where  tlieCiis- 

'oni  lloiixe  LOW  sliiiidM.  And  pcrhipstlieri!  never  was  a  warmer  respiinsi! 
fliiiii  iiiiv  liiiiliiliide.  than  that  which  greeted  llie  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
iiioiiv  vMili,  "I. mm  live  (irorge  NVashinglon  I"     And  now,  after  an  expeii- 

liii'iil  III  inure  iliiiii  liiiir  1 niury,  alter  having  seen  how  complelcly  lliis 

•  'oiiiiiiiil menus  all  the  jiiiiposesof  a  good  government,  .ind  at  liiiw 

eliiHp  II  late,  the  Itai  and  tremliliiig  which  iiunked  its  coniniencemeiil  are 
I  mil  iiigeil  fur  uteiiilfasl  conlldeiice  and  unbounded  hope  :  ll  stands  like  :i 
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light-luiiise  on  the  shore  of  ilio  sea  of  liborty,  to  direct  the  political  voya 
gcr  ill  his  perilous  course  to  the  port  of  freedom. 

Ill  despite  of  the  proftiiosiicntions  of  enemies  of  freedom  aliroad,  and 
the  fears  of  (he  weak-hearted  at  home,  the  entire  eight  years  of  VVasiiing- 
toii's  administration  of  the  government  passed  away  without  his  oiiee  as- 
suming the  exercise  of  any  authority  which  might  be  termed  unconstitu- 
tional. He  betrayed  no  disposition  to  tyrannize,  no  latent  desire  to  eh^vate 
himself  or  family  unduly  in  tlie  land ;  his  enemies  he  pursued  not;  and 
they  looked  in  vain  to  the  last,  who  souglit  in  him  the  slightest  aspiration 
for  any  rep;id  power.  Nor  were  his  capabilities  in  council  less  distin- 
guislied  for  iliscerninent  am!  propriety,  than  in  liie  Held:  and  the  men  he 
at  first  drew  around  him  as  advisers,  who  were  subsequently  conlirmed 
as  his  cabinet,  iill'orded  a  new  evidence  of  his  singularly  admirable  insight 
into  human  character,  as  well,  also,  as  that  the  land  was  even  then  rich 
in  tiie  most  glorious  of  all  materiel  whereof  to  form  a  nation's  government, 
j,  e.,  al)le  and  hoiicsl  nicii. 

Thomas  .Icli'erson.  of  Virginia,  was  his  Secretary  of  State;  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  (ieneral  M.Knox, 
of  Massachiisi  tts.  Secretary  of  War;  Samuel  Osgood,  of  MassachuseltH, 
Post-Master  lieneral ;  I'Mmiiiid  Handolph,  of  Virginia,  Attorney  (ieneral ; 
and  .lohii  .lay,  of  New-York,  at  the  head  of  tlu!  Judicial  depaitment.  Tlit 
Associate  .liistices,  Ihiited  States' Supreme  (Niurt.  were  .lolm  Rtitle(lL''c,  of 
South  (Carolina;  .lames  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania;  William  Ciishing,  of 
Massachusetts;  Robert  Harrison,  of  Maryland;  and  .lohn  Ulair,  of  \irgi- 
nia.  Hefore  the  close  of  W  ashington's  seamd  term,  the  chief  otlicrrs  ot 
his  government  uere  eli;iiig((l,  tlie  following  names  being  substituted: 
Timothy  Pickering,  of  Peiiiisylvania,  Secretary  of  Slate  ;  01iv»'r  WoUott, 
of  Coiineelieiit,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  .lames  M'lleiiry,  of  Maryland, 
Secretary  of  War;  Joseph  Habersham,  of  (Jeorgia,  Post-Master  (ieneral, 
Charles  Lee,  of  Virginia,  Attorney  (ieneral;  ;ind  Oliver  KUsworth,  oi 
Connecticut,  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary. 

The  American  people  having  thus,  by  an  energetic  though  long  [\w\ 
hlooily  struggle,  thrown  oil'  all  allegiance  and  achieved  for  themselves 
independence  iind  an  honounible  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
have  since  continued  to  grow  and  tlourish.  Very  few  events  \\,\\v.  oc 
curred  to  disturb  the  liarnioiiy  of  the  Hepiiblic  ;  perhiips  the  first  of  any 
note,  was  an  outbreak  in  the  interior  of  Slassaehusetts,  which  for  a  short 
tune  llir(Mtened  to  involve  the  country  in  a  civil  war.  One  Dtiiiit  1  Shays, 
a  person  of  some  energy,  about  tlu'  e!',se  of  the  year  17H(i,  collected  to- 
getiicr  mil  less  than  twtt  thousand  men,  who  demiiiided  that  the  collictioii 
of  debts  should  lie  suspended,  and  tliiil  the  legisbitmc  should  aiilhorize  Ilic 
emission  of  paper  money  for  general  eircuhition.  Two  bodies  of  militia, 
diiiwii  fnmi  ilio.^e  parts  \tliere  the  disatVection  did  not  prevail,  xvcrc  iiii- 


itcly 


cspatched  against  them,  o 


lie  miller  the  cominaiid  of  (ii 


l.iiuulii,  tht'  othcrof  (I'eiieril  Shepard.     'I 


lie  rebels  were  easily  dispirsei 


and  iit'icrvvards  abandoning  their  seditious  purposes,  accepted  the  prollered 
iiKlemmiy  of  the  governiiient. 


Tl 


next  occurrence  of  a  rebellious  nature  winch  took  phice, 


from  tlie  nei'essity  of  levying  taxes  for  \\u'  support  of  goveriiment.  A 
duly  had  been  imposed  U|iiiii  spirits  ilisiillcd  within  the  eoiiniry,  wlii-li 
br;iriiig   heavily   upon  the   peojile   of  western   Pennsylvaniii.     Tin 


Iriiilers  of  the  disairectcd  in  eonsc(pieiice  called  a 


pub 


ic  meeting,  which 


n, IS  held  in  September.  I7'.'l,  at  Pittsbuigli,  and  was  very  largely  attended. 
Itesnlutioiis  were  passed  ill  tins  meeting,  decliring  all  excise  taxes  hos- 
tile to  liberty,  ami  dcnouiiemg  all  such  ollicirs  iis  inijihl  be  appnmied  to 
cidlecl  them  ;  great  cxerliiMis  were  m  uie  to  intlame  the  public  iiiiikI  .i>::iinst 
, my  who  should  willingly  pay,  and  to  <'iieour.ige  re-^islance  to  ibe  laws; 
'oinmitlccs  of  correspoiiiiencc  wcri!  idso  aiipoiiited  to  give  uiiit\  ol    uvs. 
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tem  to  their  measures,  ami  to  increase  the  nuniber  of  their  associates  . 
subsequently  other  meetings  were  held  at  which  similar  resolutions  wero 
adopted.     A  proelaujatiou  of  the  president  exhorting  all  persons  to  desist 
from  illegal  uouihinations,  and  callinir  upon  the  magistrates  to  execute 
the  laws,  was  disregarded;  the  marshal  of  the  state,  while  serving  pro. 
cesses  upon  dehnqnenis  and  otreniii'rs,  was  resisted   and  fired  upon  ;  ihi 
inspector  of  the  revenue,  dreading  the  indignation  of  the  populace  pro 
cured  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  guard  his  house, and  they  wereattackci 
by  a  nunienms  body  of  insiirgenis,  who,  after  setting  fire  to  several  eon 
tiguous  buildings,  obliged  the  siddiers  to  leave  the  house  and  deliver  ihein 
selves  up;  several  individuals  zealous  in  supporting  the  government  wert 
ordered  to  leave  the  country,  and  compelled  tooliey.  The  ellective  strength 
of  the  insurgents  was  cominitcd  at  seven  thousand  men — and  an  inteniinu 
was  openly  siiowed  of  forcibly  resisting  the  general  guveriimeiit,  with 
the  view  of  extorting  a  repeal  of  the  oU'cnsive  laws. 

The  president,  conceiving  hini.st-lf  nouiid  by  tlie  inost  solemn  obliga 
tions,  "  to  lake  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  called  out  a 
portion  of  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  adjacent  slates,  to  suppress 
this  insurrection.  In  the  autumn  of  1794,  fifteen  thousand  were  detached, 
and  being  placed  under  the  coinmand  of  tJovernor  Lee,  of  Virginia,  were 
marched  into  the  disaflTei-ied  counties.  Tlie  strength  of  this  ;irmy  ren- 
dering resistance  desperate,  none  was  offered,  and  no  blood  was  shed.  A 
few  of  the  most  active  leaders  were  seized,  and  detained  for  legal  prose- 
cution. The  great  body  of  the  insurgents  on  submission  were  |)ariii)ne(l, 
as  were  also  the  leaders,  after  their  trial  and  convictKni  of  treason.  Ths 
government  acquired  the  respect  of  the  peopli;  by  this  exertion  of  its 
force,  and  their  atrection,  by  this  display  of  its  lenity, 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  Mr  Washinglon's  administration, 
he  strongly  r(;commendeil  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  soini!  efTcctiiai 
measures  for  establishing  the  public  creiiii.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  an 
able  report  on  the  slate  of  the  Treasury,  proposed  a  plan  for  the  object. 
He  estimated  llu;  public  debt  to  be  at  llial  tunc  ahout  fifty-four  millions  of 
dollars;  twelve  millions  were  due  to  K ranee  and  Midlanil — ;iiid  the  bil- 
ance  had  been  contracted  for  by  the  several  slates  in  the  course  of  ihe 
war,  for  its  support.  These  debts,  he  proposed,  should  all  be  assirm  d  hy 
the  general  government,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  This  iin;!- 
sure  was  strongly  opposed  by  llie  repulilican  jiarly.  It  was  eoiiteniled  iliat 
men  had  taken  advantage  of  the  low  slate  of  public  credit,  and  boiinlit 
up  for  a  small  price,  eerli(icates  of  security  ;igaiiist  the  governini'iil,  ;iiiJ 
that  the  present  hohlers  were  not  justly  entitled  to  receive  more  than  they 
had  paid.  To  this  il  was  jinswered,  that  the  government  originallv  pro- 
mised to  p;iy  the  whole,  and  the  reason  why  these  securities  bad  dcpre- 
ciatecl,  was  owing  to  its  not  having  exactly  fuKilled  tliis  promise;  and 
now,  to  preserve  the  public  faith,  ttie  wlioh^  must  be  paid.  Further,  it 
was  asserted  that,  for  the  general  govcriiment  to  ;issume  l\n\  debts  of  the 
several  si;ite  governments,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  sovereignly  of  the 
stalls;  but  this  objeciicm  was  ably  ;uiswere(l,  and  after  sonu?  debate,  the 
plan  was  in  the  main  iidopleil. 

Another  financial  me;isiire  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  soon  at- 
traded  miK'h  atlenlion  ;iiiil  dispuli!.  Thrnugh  his  means  a  bill  was  iiiiro- 
dueeil  into  Congress  for  establishing  a  iialiiuiil  bank,  with  ii  capital  of  ten 
millions  of  didlars.  'I'bis  wiis  violently  opposed  by  tlu!  repnlilicau  pariv. 
Il  was  eontetided  that  banks  were  unneeessary,  ami  that  by  the  constm'i- 
tion,  <'ongress  was  not  vested  with  tlit-  eompcteiit  power  to  estahlisli  a 
national  bank.  After  a  debate  of  gri'iil  length,  however,  the  bill  was 
passed,  by  rt  majority  of  nineteen  voles.  U'asliiiigion  was  now  ei.imo- 
roiisly  called  upon  to  crush  "the  monster"' bv  the  fiower  of  Ins  veto; 
but  hi'    hose  rather  to  reipme  from  the  heads  of  departments  their  dilfcr- 
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ent  opinions  on  the  subject,  in  writing.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Socretary  of  .State, 
and  Mr.  Randolph,  Attorney  General,  considered  the  bill  as  entirely  un- 
constitutional :  while  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the 
opposite  opinion  with  great  ability  and  decision.  After  weighing  their 
opinions,  and  examining  the  subject  in  all  its  relations,  Washington  be 
came  satisfied  of  the  the  utility  of  the  bill,  and  accordingly  gave  it  the 
sanction  of  his  name.  The  charter  of  this,  the  first  United  States'  Bank, 
extended  to  the  4th  of  May,  1811, 

In  1790,  !i  termination  was  put  to  the  war  which  for  several  years  had 
raged  between  the  Creek  Indians  and  the  state  of  Georgia.  Pacific  over- 
tures were  also  made  to  the  hostile  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  and  Wabash.  These  being  rejected,  an  army  of  fourteen  liuii.lred 
men,  commanded  by  General  Harmer,  was  despatched  against  Ihem.  Two 
battles  were  fought  near  Chilicothe,  Ohio,  between  successive  dflach- 
ments  from  this  army  and  the  Indians,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 
Emboldened  by  these  successes,  they  made  more  vigorous  attacks  on  the 
frontier  settlements,  which  suffered  all  the  distressing  calamities  of  an 
Indian  war.  Additional  troops  were  raised,  and  tiie  command  given  to 
General  St.  Clair.  With  near  two  thousand  men  he  marched,  in  Oi^tober, 
into  the  wilderness.  liy  desertion  and  detachments,  this  force  was  re- 
duced to  fourteen  hundred.  On  the  third  of  November,  they  encamped 
a  few  miles  from  the  villages  on  the  Miami,  intending  to  remain  there 
until  joined  by  tiiosc  who  were  absent.  But  before  sunrise  next  morning, 
just  aftcT  the  irooj)s  were  dismissed  from  parade,  they  were  aitacked  un- 
expectedly by  the  Indians.  The  new  levies,  who  were  in  front,  ftll  back 
in  confusion  upon  tiie  regulars.  These,  who  had  been  liastily  formed, 
were  thrown  into  disorder.  Tliey,  however,  with  great  intrepidity,  ad- 
vanced into  the  nndst  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  from  covert  to  covert, 
keeping  always  beyond  reach,  and  again  returning  as  soon  as  the  troops 
were  rixalled  from  i)ursuit.  In  these  charges,  many  brave  and  expericnt^ed 
officers  were  killed;  tiie  loss  of  men  was  also  great,  and  no  periiianent 
imprnssion  was  made  upon  the  enemy.  At  length,  after  a  contest  of 
three  or  four  hours,  CJeneral  St.  Clair,  whose  ill  health  disabled  him  from 
pcrftirming  the  active  duties  of  commander,  determined  lo  witluiraw  from 
the  field  the  remnant  of  his  troops.  The  instant  the  directions  to  retire 
were  given,  a  disorderly  (light  commenced.  Fortunately  for  the  survivors, 
the  victorious  Indians  were  soon  recalled  from  the  pursuit  to  the  camp, 
by  their  avidity  for  plunder;  and  the  vanquished  continued  their  retreat 
unmolested  to  the  frontier  scttlemenls.  In  this  battle,  the  iiuniiiers  en- 
gaged on  each  side  were  supposed  to  be  equal.  Of  the  whites,  the  shiiighter 
was  beyond  example.  Six  huiKired  and  thirty  were  killed  and  missing, 
and  two  hundri'd  and  sixty  were  wounded — a  loss  which  proves  at  once 
the  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  and  the  bravery  of  the  assailants.  ( )ii  re- 
ceiving information  of  this  disaster,  Congress  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  increased  vigour,  and  made  provision  directly  for  augineiitiiig  by 
eiilisttiient  tin;  military  force  of  tlu!  nation  to  five  thousand  men. 

In  17111,  was  coinpleteii  the  first  census  of  the  inhabitants  ofllie  United 
Slates,  They  amoniiled  to  3,'.).>1, .'!•,'(!,  of  which  luiinber  (i!)."),(i.')5  were 
slaves.  'I'lie  revenue,  aci'ordiiig  to  the  report  of  llie  seeretary  of  the 
treasury,  amounted  to  *  1,77 1,000,  the  exports  to  about  !jilO,000,ooo,  and 
imports  to  about  .f  JO.OOO.OOO.  A  great  improvement  in  the  circuiiislances 
of  the  people  began  at  tins  period  to  be  visible.  The  establislimeiit  of  a 
firm  ami  regular  government,  iind  confidence  In  the  men  whom  they  had 
chosen  to  administer  it,  gave  an  imiuilse  to  their  exertions  whieli  bore 
them  rapidly  forward  in  their  career  of  prosperity. 

In  the  autumn  of  17!)',',  (ieneral  Washington  was  again  niianiiiiously 
elected  president  of  the  American  republic,  and  in  March,  17!i3,  was  iii- 
ducted  mill  office.     Mr.  Adams  was  re-elected  vice-president,  in  opposilioa 
00 
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to  George  Clinton,  of  New-York.  In  the  progress  ol  these  elections, 
bnt  lilile  party  feeling  was  exiiibited.  The  repose  of  society  was  not  then 
disturbnil,  hs  at  present — but  the  citizens  raised  to  posts  of  tiie  highest 
honor  those  whom  their  judgments  and  affections  designated  as  the  most 
worthy. 

After  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  by  the  Indians,  in  1791,  General  Wayne 
was  appointed  to  command  the  American  forces.  This  officer  taking 
post  near  the  country  of  the  enemy,  made  assiduous  and  long-protracted 
endeavours  to  negociate  a  peace.  Failing  in  this,  he  marched  at'^'ost 
them,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men.  On  the  20ll»  of  August,  1794, 
an  uclion  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  British  garrisons  on  the 
banks  of  the  Miami.  A  mpid  and  vigorous  charge  roused  the  itiivages 
from  their  coverts,  and  they  were  driven  more  than  two  miles  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Broken  and  dismayed,  they  fled  without  renewing 
the  combat.  Their  houses  and  cornfields  were  destroyed,  and  forts  were 
erected  on  the  sites  of  the  towns  laid  waste.  In  1795,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  (jreenville,  Ohio,  which  was  long  and  faithfully  observed,  a.id 
gave  peace  and  security  to  the  frontier  inhabitants;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  already  abundant  population  of  the  eastern  states  began  to 
spread,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  over  the  fertile  region  northwest  of  the 
Ohio. 

Simultaneous  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Indian  war,  in  1795,  a  treaty 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  Americans  was  formed  with  Spain.  That  coun- 
try had  from  the  first  regarded  with  especial  coldness  the  hopes  of  the 
republicans  ;  fearing,  perhaps,  lest  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  desire 
of  independence  should  find  their  way  into  her  contiguous  American  pro- 
vinces. Becoming  at  length  involved  in  a  war  with  France,  the  Spanish 
government  intimated  its  willingness  then  to  form  a  satisfactory  treaty 
with  ihe  United  States,  which  was  accordingly  concluded.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  was  controlled  by  the  province  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  very  important  to  the  south-western  stales,  had  for- 
merly been  denied  them,  and  was  a  fruitful  source  of  disturbance  and 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  territory,  'i'his  treaty  secured  to  the 
United  Slates  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  ocean,  and  the 
privilege  of  landing  and  depositing  cargoes  at  New-Orleans.  In  the 
same  year,  also,  a  permanent  peace  was  arranged  with  the  regency  ol 
Algiers,  with  which  state  the  republic  was  previously  at  war,  on  account 
of  lis  llagrant  piracies  and  interruptions  of  American  commerce.  Tims 
all  ditliculties  were  arrranged,  and  the  star  of  independence  again  shone 
orightly  forth  upon  the  world. 

At  ilie  close  of  179G,  the  two  rival  parties  of  the  nation  brought  forwanl 
their  candidates  for  the  presidency.  John  Adams,of  Massachusetts,  \v;is 
voted  for  by  the  federalists,  while  Thomas  .FefTerson,  of  Virginia,  was  up- 
held by  the  republicans.  The  contest  was  nearly  ecjual.  Mr.  Adams, 
how<!Vcr,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  first  office,  and  .Mr.  Jcticrsoii,  of  course, 
succcecied  to  tlui  second.  TIk;  cabinet  during  this  administration,  was 
comjxiscd  as  follows:  .lolm  .Marshall,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  State; 
.*<amu('l  Dexter,  of  Massachnsetls,  Sccrcl.iry  of  the  Treasury ;  Woger 
(iriswoid,  of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  War;  Henjiunin  Stodderl,  of 
Maryland.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  no  change  was  made  in  the  otlice  of 
Attorney  (Jeneral,  or  the  chief  of  the  |)ost-()fiice  department. 

Wiicii  tills  adminislratKin  canx;  into  power,  it  found  the  nation  involved 
in  diliicullies  with  France.  Mr.  I'inckney,  who  had  been  sent  by  \\  iisli- 
ingtoii  to  adjust  existing  (liflerences  between  the  two  republics,  was  or^ 
dered  to  leave  the  country  ;  and  the  .\inerican  eovernment  was  soon  after 
under  tlic  painful  necessity  of  declariii^f  war  against  its  aneicnt  ally. 
That  country  was  at  the  lime  snfTering  under  the  misguided  rule  of  the 
Diieclorv.  which  it  seems  desired  the  co  operation  of  the  United  Statei 
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in  tlu'ir  Kiiropean  wars,  and  had  demanded  of  the  American  government 
a  larjjt;  sum  of  money  previous  to  any  negotiation  for  a  commer(;ial  treaty. 
To  enforce  compliance  with  their  unju»<t  demands,  a  law  had  been  passed 
authorizing  the  capture,  in  certain  cases,  of  American  merchant  vessels 
by  French  cruizers;  and  in  consequence  of  this  several  hundred  vessels 
loaded  with  valuable  cargoes,  were,  while  prosecuting  a  lawful  trade, 
taken,  and  the  whole  confiscated.  When  these  events  were  known  in  the 
United  Slates,  they  excited  general  indignation.  The  spirit  of  party  ap- 
peared to  be  extinct.  "  Millions  for  defence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute," 
resounded  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  The  former  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  France  was  declared  by  Congress  to  be  now  without  force,  and 
authority  was  given  for  capturmg  French  armed  vessels.  Laws  were 
passed  authorizing  the  president,  whenever  he  should  deem  it  necessary, 
to  detach  eighty  thousand  men  fiomthe  militia  of  the  United  States — and 
providing  for  an  increase  of  the  navy,  and  for  augmenting  the  revenue  of 
the  nation. 

To  display  to  France  and  to  ttie  world  his  desire  of  peace,  and  to  leave 
no  means  unattempted  to  preserve  it,  the  president  resolved  to  institute  a 
formal  and  solemn  mission  to  the  French  republic.  General  Pinckney, 
John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  were  accordingly  appointed  envoys, 
and  were  instructed  to  seek  a  reconciliation  as  the  representatives  of  a 
people  dreading  war  much,  but  the  sacrifice  of  honour  more.  These  ihc 
Directory  refused  to  receive.  After  remaining  several  months  at  Paris, 
pressing  in  vain  to  be  received  and  heard,  the  two  former,  who  were  fed- 
eralists, were  ordered  to  leave  France  ;  but  .Mr.  Gerry,  who  was  a  repub- 
lican, was  permitted  to  remain,  and  was  invited  singly  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  relative  to  the  commencement  of  a  negotiation.  This  also 
failing  to  produce  any  good  effect,  belligerent  operations  commenceil. 
On  land,  no  opportunity  was  presented  of  testing  the  courage  and  skill 
of  the  American  troo|)s ;  but  at  sea,  a  desperate  action  was  fought  between 
tlie  frigate  Constelialidii  of  thirty-eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Triixion,  and  the  French  frigate  L'Insurgente,  of  forty  guns;  in  this,  the 
hitler,  iillhough  of  su|)erior  force,  was  cttmpelled  to  surrender.  The  same 
iiiirepid  officer,  in  a  subsequent  action,  obliged  another  French  frigate.  La 
Vengeance,  of  fifty  guns,  to  strike  her  colors ;  but  she  afterward  escaped 
in  the  night,  owing  to  the  disabled  state;  of  tlie  ("Jonslellation.  Hy  syu-M 
means  the  United  States,  in  arms  at  home  and  victorious  on  the  ocean, 
coininanded  llie  reaped  of  their  enemy.  The  Directory  made  overtures 
of  peace.  The  president  immediately  appointed  ministers,  who,  on  their 
arrival  at  Paris,  found  the  executive  authority  in  the  possession  of  Uona- 
part(!  as  first  consul.  They  were  promptly  accredited,  and  in  September, 
IriOi),  a  treaty  was  concluded  sati.sfactory  to  both  countries. 

While  this  negotiation  was  in  i)r()gress,  an  event  occurred  which  over- 
shadowed the  whole  American  iicople  with  gloom.  On  the  Hth  of  Do- 
ceinlier,  17'.>9,  after  an  illness  of  one  day  only.  General  WAsiii.xaTo.'y,  the 
fatlier  of  his  country,  expired.  He  lied  at  his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon, 
of  an  inllammalion  of  the  throat,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  After  having 
led  on  to  victory  the  armies  of  his  countrymen — after  having  filled  for 
ei;!lil  successive  years  the  presidential  chair,  and  in  all  cases  manifesting 
liic  same  unapproachable  integrity  with  which  Ins  public  career  had  first 
coiiiineiiced,  tins  singularly  virtuous  man,  may  truly  be  said  to  have  "  filled 
the  measure  of  his  own  and  his  country's  glory."'  Intelligence  of  this 
event,  as  it  rapidly  spread,  [iniduced  spontaneous,  deep  and  unafTected 
grief,  snspcndiijg  every  other  llioiiglit,  and  absorbing  every  dill'creni  feel- 
ing. i"he  American  Congress,  then  in  sessimi  at  I'liiladclpliia,  inline. ii- 
atcly  ailjmnned  ;  and  tin;  senate,  on  this  mel.inclioly  occasion,  addressed 
a  letter  (if  c(Mi(loli'lic  e  In  tin'  president  of  the  I'liilcd  States,  wlindi  con- 
tained the  following  just  tribute   to  the   memory  of  this  great  man  - 
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"  With  patriotic  pride  we  review  the  life  of  our  Washington,  and  compare 
him  with  tiiose  of  other  countries  who  have  been  pre-eminent  in  fame. 
AncieHt  and  modern  names  are  diminished  before  him.  Greatness  and 
guilt  have  too  often  been  allied  ;  but  his  fame  is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant. 
The  destroyers  of  nations  stood  abashed  at  the  majesty  of  his  virtues.  It 
reproved  the  intemperance  of  their  ambition,  and  darkened  the  splendour 
of  victory.  Such  was  the  man  whom  we  deplore.  Thanks  to  God,  his 
glory  is  consummated.  Washington  yet  lives  on  earth  in  his  spotless 
example — his  spirit  is  in  heaven.  Let  iiis  countrymen  consecrate  the 
memory  of  the  heroic  general,  the  patriotic  statesman,  and  the  virtuous 
sage :  let  ihem  teach  their  children  never  to  forget  that  the  fruits  of  his 
labours,  and  of  his  example,  are  their  inheritance.^^ 

In  pursuance  of  a  law  enacted  in  1790,  a  place  had  been  selected  on  the 
Potomac,  a  few  miles  above  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
national  government.  Within  a  district  ten  miles  square,  which  was  called 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  city  was  laid  out,  to  which  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington was  appropriately  given.  Public  buildings  having  been  erected, 
the  officers  of  government  removed  to  that  place  in  1800,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  tiiat  year.  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  there  commenced  its  ses- 
Bion.  A  second  census  of  the  people  was  now  ordered,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  completed.  They  then  amounted  to  5,319,762,  having  in  ten 
years  increased  nearly  one  million  four  hundred  thousand.  In  the  same 
number  of  years,  the  exports  increased  from  nineteen  to  ninety-four  mil- 
lions, and  the  revenue  from  $4,771,000  to  $12,945,000.  This  rapid  advance 
in  the  career  of  prosperity  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  and 
It  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  which, 
•ecuring  equal  privileges  to  all,  give  to  the  enterprize  and  industry  of  all 
free  scope  and  full  eneour;igement. 

Since  the  year  1801,  war  had  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Tripoli,  one  of  the  Barbary  states,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
No  memorable  event  occurred  until  1803,  when  a  large  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Preble,  was  despatched  into  that  sea.  On 
arriving  before  Tripoli,  Captain  Uainbridge,  in  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  of 
forty-four  guns,  was  sent  into  tlie  harbour  to  reconnoitre.  While  in  eager 
pursuit  of  a  small  vessel,  he  unfortunately  advanced  so  far  that  the  frigate 
grounded,  and  all  attempts  to  remove  her  were  in  vain.  The  sea  around  her 
was  immediately  covered  with  Tripolitan  gun-boats,  and  Captain  Dain- 
bridge  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  officers  were  considered  as  pri- 
soners of  war;  but  the  crew,  according  to  the  customs  of  Barbary,  were 
treated  as  slaves.  At  the  capture  of  this  frigate,  the  enemy  rejoiced  and 
exulted  beyond  measure.  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  retaking  or  destroying  her.  Commodore  Preble,  applauding  the 
spirit  of  the  youthful  hero,  granted  him  permission  to  make  the  attempt. 
In  February,  1801,  he  accordingly  sailed  from  Syracuse,  Sicily,  in  a  small 
schooner,  having  on  board  but  seventy-six  men — entered  undiscovered 
the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  and  advancing  boldly  in  the  teeth  of  a  battery,  un- 
ilcr  the  guns  of  which  the  Philadelphia  had  been  towed  and  anchored, 
look  his  station  alongside  the  frigate.  Perceiving  the  crew  in  consterna- 
tion, Decatur  sprang  on  board,  his  men  followed,  and  withdrawn  swords 
rushed  upon  the  enemy.  The  decks  were  soon  cleared,  some  being  killed 
and  others  driven  into  the  sea.  A  heavy  caimonade  upon  the  frigate 
from  the  batteries  on  shore  and  the  corsairs  near  was  now  commenced, 
and  several  vessels  of  war  were  seen  approaching.  She  was  therefore 
set  on  fire  and  abandoned,  none  of  the  party  being  killed  and  but  four 
wounded.  Throughout  all  the  piratical  slates,  this  brilliant  exploit  exalted 
the  reputation  of  the  Amerii-an  arms.  The  president,  in  reward  of  his 
address  and  bravery,  promoted  Lieutenant  Decatur  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain  in  the  navy. 
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Wliile  the  squadron  remained  before  Tripoli,  other  deeds  of  heroism 
were  performed,  evincing  a  love  of  fame  and  a  devotion  to  country  unsur- 
passed in  Grecian  or  Uoman  story.  The  events  and  operations  of  this 
war  siied  a  lustre  upon  the  American  name,  gave  experience  and  charac- 
ter to  the  officers,  and  prepared  them  to  acquire  greater  glory  in  a  contest 
with  a  nobler  foe.  They  were  equalled,  however,  by  an  enterprize  on 
land,  bold  and  romantic  in  its  conception,  and  exhibiting  in  its  execution 
uncommon  address  and  decision  of  character.  William  F^aton,  who  had 
been  a  captain  in  the  American  army,  was  at  the  commencement  of  this 
war  consul  at  Tunis.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  Haniet  Cara- 
nianly,  whom  a  younger  brother  had  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Tripoli. 
With  him  he  concerted  an  expedition  against  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
rciiiiiied  to  the  United  States  to  obtain  permission  and  the  means  to  un- 
(1(  iiuke  it.  Permission  was  granted,  the  /o-operation  of  the  squadron 
reconunended,  and  such  pecuniary  assistance  as  could  be  spared  was 
afforded. 

To  raise  an  army  in  Egypt,  and  lead  it  to  attack  the  usurper  in  his  do- 
minions, was  the  project  which  had  been  concerted.  In  the  beginning  of 
1805,  Eaton  met  Hamet  at  Alexandria,  and  was  appointed  general  of  his 
forces.  On  the  6th  of  March,  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  body  of  mounted 
Arabs,  and  about  seventy  (^liristians,  he  set  out  for  Tripoli.  His  route  lay 
across  a  desert  of  one  thousand  miles  in  extent.  On  his  march,  he  encount- 
ered peril,  fatigue,  and  suffering,  tiie  description  of  which  would  resemble 
the  exaggerations  of  romance.  On  tlie  25th  of  April,  having  been  fifty 
days  on  the  march,  he  arrived  before  Derne,  a  Tripolitan  city  on  theMecl- 
iterranean,  and  found  in  the  harbour  a  part  of  the  American  squadron 
destined  to  assist  him.  He  learned  also  that  the  usurper,  having  received 
notice  of  his  approach,  had  raised  a  considerable  army  and  was  then 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  city.  No  time  was  therefore  to  be  lost.  The 
next  morning  he  summoned  tlie  governor  to  surrender,  who  returned  for 
answer,  "  My  head  or  yours."  The  city  was  assaulted,  and  after  a  con- 
test of  two  hours  and  a  half,  possession  gained.  The  Christians  sufTcred 
severely,  and  the  general  was  slightly  wounded.  Great  exertions  were 
immediately  made  to  fortify  the  city,  which  were  partially  successful. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Tripolitan  army.  Although 
ten  times  more  numerous  than  Eaton's  band,  the  assailants,  after  persist- 
ing four  hours  in  the  attempt,  were  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  lOiJi  of 
.IiMie  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated.  The 
next  day  the  American  frigate  Constitution  arrived  in  the  harbour,  which 
60  terrified  the  Tripolitatis  that  they  fled  precipitately  to  the  desert.  The 
frigate  came,  however,  to  arrest  the  operations  of  Eaton,  in  the  midst  of 
his  brilliant  and  successful  career.  Alarmed  at  his  progress,  the  reigning 
bashaw  had  offered  terms  of  peace  which,  being  much  more  favorable 
than  had  before  been  offered,  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Lear,  the  authorized 
aRCiit  of  the  government.  .Sixty  thousand  dollars  were  given  as  a  ransom 
for  the  unfortunate  American  prisoners,  and  an  engagement  was  made  to 
withdraw  all  support  from  Hamet.  'I'lie  natioti,  proud  of  the  exploits  of 
Eaton,  regretted  this  diplomatic;  interference;  but  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  the  president  and  senate— and  thus  ended  the  war  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Just  previous  to  these  occurrences,  an  election  of  stirring  interest  had 
taken  place.  The  two  great  political  parties  in  the  Uniteil  Stales  wen; 
still  distinguished  as  fedt^raiists  and  republicans,  and  were  then  of  nearly 
equal  strength.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Hurr  received  the  same 
Minnber  of  vott'S  for  the  office  of  president,  and  so  strenuously  and  with 
KUi'h  acerbity  did  the  parties  contest  the  matter,  that  it  was  not  until  after 
(hliiy-fivc  l):illoinigs  that  the  former  was  elccicd  over  the  latter.  Colonel 
liiirr  next  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  theslaio 
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of  New  York  ;  but  haviiig  already  lost  tin;  (•(infuleiice  of  liispiirly  hy  w 
ceiving  the  votes  of  the  feilernlists  in  the  house  of  repreHPiitiilivi.'H  iii5;iiimt 
Jefferson,  he  failed  also  in  this,  and  Oeneral  Mornun  liiiwU  wiitt  cjcelcd 
over  him.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  these  failures,  Uurr  iw  said  to  hiivi) 
plotted  a  scheme  to  divide  the  Union,  or  to  erect  an  iiidependeiit  Mtalo 
from  the  Spanish  dependencies  adjacent,  to  have  for  itn  lieiul  liiiuKclf. 
First,  however,  his  heated  passions  goaded  him  on  to  reconipeiiHn  liiriiHcJf 
for  all  that  he  had  lost,  by  some  deep-laid  revensjo  against  tlic  ineii  who 
had  mainly  been  the  cause  of  his  political  undoing,  roreiiiost  unions 
them  stood  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  man  as  pure  in  polities  iis  he  was  emi- 
nent in  talents  and  profound  in  judgment :  a  man  always  of  iiidileinished 
character,  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  a  statesman  whoso  proud  niime 
to  this  day  is  emulated.  .Such  an  one  Burr  decerned  a  fitting  niierithi'  to 
appease  his  injured  honor.  Hamilton  was  accordingly  drawn  iiilo  the 
acceptance  of  a  challenge,  and  of  course  fell,  mortally  wounded,  Diit 
the  indignation  of  the  country  was  aroused  in  consequenct!  against  tlio 
slayer,  who  tied  with  all  haste  to  avoid  apprehension  and  a  triiil  for 
murder. 

For  a  time  he  sunk  into  merited  obscurity.  At  length,  his  eondnci 
showed  that  he  had  not  been  idle,  though  unobserved.  In  liio  aiiluiiin  of 
1806,  his  movements  in  the  western  country  were  awM  as  to  attracJl  llm 
attention  of  government.  He  had  purchased  and  was  biiildnig  bouts  on 
the  Ohio,  and  was  engaging  men  to  descend  that  river.  Mis  ilecliired  pur- 
pose was  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  ill  hoiiiHiiina; 
but  the  character  of  the  man,  the  nature  of  his  preparations,  and  the 
incautious  dis^dosures  of  his  associates,  led  to  the  Hiispieioii  \\y,\\ 
his  true  object  was  either  to  gain  possession  of  New-Orleans,  ami  ihen 
establish  a  separate  government  for  the  country  watere(l  by  tiio  Missis- 
sippi and  its  branches — or  to  invade,  from  the  territories  of  the  I'niled 
States,  the  rich  Spanish  province  of  Mexico.  From  the  first  moment  of 
suspicion,  he  was  closely  watidied  by  the  agent.s  of  goveriiriii'iit.  At 
Natchez,  while  on  his  way  to  New-Orleans,  he  was  cileil  toappeiir  Is'forfl 
the  Supreme  (^ourt  of  the  Mississippi  territory  ;  but  he  had  so  enveloped 
his  projects  in  secresy,  that  sutticient  evidence  to  convict  him  eoiihi 
not  be  produced,  and  he  was  discharged.  Hearing,  however,  thiilsevenij 
persons  suspected  of  being  his  accomplices  had  been  arrested  at  .Vi'W 
Orleans,  and  elsewhere,  he  fled  in  disguise  from  Natchea,  but  was  iitipre. 
hended  at  Tombigbee,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Hichmoiul,  Two  iit- 
diciinents  were  found  against  him,  one  charging  him  with  treason  auMiiist 
the  United  States— the  other  with  preparing  and  commencing  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  dominions  of  Spain,  In  August,  1H07,  he  was  tried  upon 
those  indictments,  before  <'hief  Justice  Marshall.  Full  evidence  ol'  his 
guilt  not  being  exhibited,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  The  people,  how- 
ever,  believed  him  guilty;  and  by  their  desertion  and  coiitenipi,  |h>  whs 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  the  most  abject  wret(diedness.  The  ease  wiili 
which  his  plans  were  defeated,  demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  yovirn- 
ment;  and  his  fate  will  be  an  impressive  warning  to  IhoBO  who,  in  ii  fii  e 
country,  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  criminal  ambition. 

During  till'  lirsi  fmir  years  of  Mr.  .leflerson's  rule,  heconfiniied  iiio)Jlcf. 
the  members  of  Mr.  .\dams'  cabinet,  with  the  exi-eption  of  ap(Miiiiiiii){ 
James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  John  HreeKeiirid«e, 
of  Kentucky,  Attorney  (ieneral.  In  the  course  of  his  second  term  (eMeiid. 
ing  to  180!)),  his  official  advisers  were  changed,  with  the  excepiioii  of 
James  Madison,  (ieorge  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Vice  I'rcsi. 
dent;  Albert  (iailatiii,  of  I'ennsylvania,  was  appointed  Secfi'tiiry  of  llif 
Treasury:  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  Secrelnry  of  VViiri  l< > 
bert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Gideon  (Iraiiger  of 
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Conne(tti<;ut,  Post-Master  General ;  and  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  cif  Delaware 
Attorney  (Jeiieral. 

In  IH03,  Louisiana  was  purclinscd  from  tlie  French  government  for 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  title  beintr  given  under  Napoleon,  and 
incliiding  nearly  the  whole  vast  region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  was  called 
in  question  by  the  British  :  but  the  president,  Mr.  Jefferson,  made  imme- 
diate preparations  for  taking  possession  of  the  territory,  and  for  correctly 
defining  its  boundaries,  and  for  oilier  purposes  tending  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  extension  of  the  fields  of  science.  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  the  former  of  whom  was  private  secretary  to  the  president,  were 
selected  as  proper  persons  to  head  the  expedition  on  this  occasion.  Never 
»vas  an  arduous  underlakiiig  accomplished  with  more  ability  and  prutlence. 
Accompanied  by  thirty-five  persons,  mostly  soldiers,  they  embarked  at 
St.  Louis,  in  suitable  boats,  on  the  IGih  of  .May,  1804,  and  ascended  the  .Mis- 
souri to  its  stupendous  falls,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles.  Finding 
the  season  then  too  far  advanced  to  attempt  crossing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, they  built  a  fort,  named  Mandan,  wherein  they  wintered.  Early  in 
the  succeeding  April,  they  were  again  in  motion,  and  having  reached  the 
crest  of  the  great  rocky  chain,  although  impeded  by  its  everlasting  snows 
and  suflering  from  want  of  provisions,  they  rapidly  descended.  After 
travelling  four  hundred  miles  thus,  they  reached  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Columbia  ;  and  following  its  course  six  hundred  and  forty  milts  fur 
ther,  were  recompensed  for  all  their  toils  and  privations  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  breakers  from  the  ocean,  and  viewing  with  their  glad  eyes  the 
Pacific.  They  wintered  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  ha.stcned  back  by 
the  same  route  the  following  spring.  They  reached  St.  Louis  on  their 
return,  in  September,  180G,  after  an  absenc^e  from  all  civilization  of  more 
than  twenty-seven  monihs,  having  travelled  altogether  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  miles.  Only  one  of  the  party,  who  was  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, had  died. 

The  American  government  sent,  in  1805,  another  expedition  under  Ma- 
jor Pike  (afterward  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  in  tlie  war  of  1812),  to 
trace  the  yet  unknown  head  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  found  in  a  direc- 
tion almost  due  north,  not  rising  from  any  great  natural  range,  but  in  a 
tlat  marshy  region,  and  passing  through  a  number  of  little  lakes,  tlu' chief 
of  which,  named  Leech  and  Red  (^edar,  contend  for  the  honour  of  giving 
birili  to  this  noble  American  river.  Its  length,  ton,  proved  to  be  at  the 
mutual  junction  a  little  less  than  half  that  of  the  :\Iissouri,  whicii,  there- 
fore, ought  [iroperly  to  rank  as  the  main  stream.  Pike,  on  his  retuiii,  was 
sent  10  ex[)lori^  the  course  and  origin  of  the  Arkansas  anil  Red  rivers. 
The  former  he  found  very  broad,  flowing  through  a  country  richly  stocked 
with  game,  and  having  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  attempted 
then  to  descend  the  lied  river,  but  entered  by  mistake  on  the  Kio  del  Norte, 
and  proceeding  into  the  Mexican  territory,  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  well  treated  and  soon  after  released. 

since  the  peace  of  178.3,  Great  Britain  and  the  I'nited  States  had  each 
incessantly  complained  that  the  other  had  violated  the  spitnlations  con- 
tained in  the  treaty.  The  former  was  accused  of  having  curried  away 
negroes  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war;  and  of  retaining  in  her 
possession  certain  military  posts  situated  in  the  western  wilderness,  and 
in  the  limits  of  the  Liiiited  States— in  consequence  of  which  the  Ameri- 
cana were  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  Indians  in- 
cited to  make  incursions  upon  the  frontier  setilenients.  The  latter  were 
accu.sed  of  preventing  the  loyalists  from  regaining  possession  of  their 
estates,  and  British  subjccis  from  recovering  debts  contracted  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

Now,  however,  a  new  and  more  pressing  cause  of  disturbance  arose 
between  ihe  two  nations.     Great  Britain  had  always  found  it  impossible 
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to  mail  her  numerous  fleets  by  vnluntary  enlistments,  and  was,  therefore, 
in  the  luibit  of  levying  by  force  her  subiects  am]  compelling  them  to  serve 
as  sailors  on  board  her  ships  of  war.  Desertions  taking  plaee  frequently 
under  such  a  slate  of  things,  she  claimed  a  right  to  search  for  her  sailors, 
even  on  board  of  neutral  vessels  while  traversing  the  ocean  in  pursuit  of 
their  lawful  business.  In  the  exercise  of  this  pretended  right,  citizens 
cf  the  United  States  were  sometimes  by  mistake  and  sometimes  by  de 
sign,  claimed  and  held  as  British  sailors. 

But  not  in  this  mode  only  were  the  rights  of  the  TTr.it  •,]  -^lati ,--  invaded 
and  Iheir  interests  sacrificed  on  the  ocean.  Owing  '  i  "..■•  'X'.^r,  ination 
of  the  French  navy  by  Great  Britain,  the  comni  ire  b"i  veeii  i  ranee  and 
the  West  Indies  was  almost  exclusively  earriid  on  m  Amerit.ni  ships. 
To  cut  off  France  from  this  privilege  also.  Uriti  i.  or ',  •  m  eonn(;il,  dated 
May,  1806,  declared  all  ports  of  consequ  i-ce  under  the  control  of  France 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  thou  ,h  th'y  u '  ic  not  at  the  time  invested 
with  a  British  fleet ;  and  American  vcf;-(  ,»  i  templing  to  enter  those  ports 
were  captured  and  condemned.  In  retaii;ition,  Bonaparte  issued  his  Ber- 
lin decree,  of  November,  1806,  proclaiming  the  British  islands  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  of  course  authorizing  the  capture  of  all  neutral  vessels 
attempting  to  trade  with  llinse  islands.  Not  deeming  this  sufficient  to 
prevent  American  vessels  from  trading  with  his  enemy,  the  French  em- 
peror sliorlly  thereafter  issued  another  decree,  from  Milan,  denouncing 
every  nciitnil  vessel  which  should  submit  to  beseaiohed  or  visited  by  any 
British  cruizer,  and  confiscating  all  ships  no  submitting  whenever  found 
in  any  of  his  ports.  By  these  measures  of  both  nations  the  connnerce  of 
the  United  States  was  suddenly  and  most  strangely  made  illcgiil ;  mer- 
chants of  <'ourse  suffered  severely,  and  with  united  voice  they  loudly  de- 
manded of  the  government  redress  and  protection  from  such  violations  ol 
the  laws  of  nations. 

In  .lupe,  1807,  an  event  occurred  which  for  a  time  concentrated  upon 
Great  Britain  the  whole  weight  of  popular  indignation.  The  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, an  American  thirty-six  gun  ship,  refusing  to  allow  a  search  on 
board  her  for  British  deserters,  was  fired  into  by  the  Leopard  of  fifty  guns, 
and  three  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded,  'fli^  Chesapeake  being  un- 
prcparcid  f(>r  action,  struck  her  (.'olors,  and  was  boarded  by  a  detachment 
from  the  Leopard,  when  the  crew  were  mustered  and  four  men  forcibly 
carried  away  as  British  deserters.  The  truth  upon  investigation  was  as- 
certained to  be,  that  three  of  them  were  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  had  been  impressed  by  the  British  and  afterward  escaped  from  their 
service.  One  of  these  men  they  hanged,  another  died  in  prison,  and  the 
remaining  two  were  subsequently  returned  to  the  decks  of  the  Chesapeake, 
whence  they  had  been  taken. 

It  is  true  this  act  was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  authorities  at  London, 
but  as  they  delayed  to  make  reparation,  and  refused  to  give  any  guaran- 
tee that  the  like  '■hiiild  not  triinspire  again,  the  hostile  feelings  which  had 
been  aroused  in  hv  i).L  fsi-^  of  the  commnni'y  werf"  in  ither  extinguished 
nor  appeased.  The  ji-.-h, ,:,■);>  according  .  :ommended  to  Congress  the 
passage  of  a  '^.v  '  i' ii»„  if.  indefinite  embargo,  which  was  thereupon 
enacted.  He  .  •,  '}  proclamation,  prohibited  all  British  ships  of  war 
from  continuing  in  or  entering  the  harbors  of  the  United  States ;  and  in 
these  measures  he  was  fully  justified  by  the  public;  sentiment,  with  perh.ips 
one  exception.  In  the  New  England  states  the  embargo  occasioned  dis- 
content and  clamor.  The  members  of  the  federal  party,  who  were  morf 
numerous  there  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  Union,  with  one  conseii". 
pronounced  it  a  measure  unwise  and  oppressive.  Public  meetings  were 
accordingly  called,  in  diflcrent  parts  of  the  country,  and  counter  rcHoiu- 
tions  passed;  alternately  sustaining  and  denouncing  the  acts  of  goveru- 
ineut. 
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Jumps  Madison  was  elected  I'i'i«id('nt  in  1808,  and  look  Iiih  sent  on  the 
1th  i)f  IMiiroh  lollowins;  (Jeorne  CliiiKiii  was  rc-olecKMl  to  thr:  Vice 
Presidencj,  and  filh-d  that  office  witli  ahdity  iiii  I"  the  tiriic  of  liis  deatt 
Ajiril  20lh,  181'J.  Elhridge  lierry,  of  IMassaclmsetis,  was  elected  Vice 
President  for  Mr.  Madison's  second  term,  and  atnodied  in  office,  Novem- 
ber a.'id,  1814,  not  long  after  liis  installaiiop  Mr.  .Madison's  first  <Tin  ol 
oflice  commenced  with  James  Monroe,  of  \  irginia,  as  Secretary  of  ?«tate  ; 
Albert  fJaliatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  still  at  t!ic  head  of  the  Treasury  ;  Paul 
Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  Seuretaiv  of  ihc  Navy;  General  VVillnrm 
Eustis,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  ol  War;  and  a  continuation  of  Mr- 
Granger,  of  Connecticut,  as  chief  of  the  Pusi-Orfice  departuieiit — and 
Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  as  Aitomey  General. 

Chanjres  were  presently  made,  however,  and  before  the  clo--'  of  the 
executive's  second  term,  his  cabinet  stood  an  follows: — James  lonroc. 
Secretary  of  Slate;  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  Scck  ;ary  of 
the  Treasury;  B.  W.  Crowniiishield,  <  *"  Massachusetts,  Si'crelary  of  the 
Navy;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Geoii;ia,  Secretary  of  War;  William 
Finckney,  of  Maryland,  Attorney  (jciicral ;  Return  J.  Meigs,  of  Ohio, 
Post-Master  General. 

In  March,  1809,  Congress  repealed  thi  embargo,  and  instituted  a  law 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  France  ;ii,  !  Gr'  at  Britain,  until  ihe  olFi-n- 
Bive  edicts  of  either  should  be  revoked,  i  i  revenge  for  this,  aiioiher  de- 
cree was  issued  by  Bonaparte,  at  Rambouill  ',  liirecling  tiiat  all  Aiiieric;in 
vessels  then  in  the  ports  of  France,  or  that  iiinlit  afterward  enter,  should 
be  directly  seized  and  confiscated.  Expos  ilalion  in  such  case  might 
seem  vain  ;  but  (Jeneral  .Vrmstrong  having  be  ■  n  despatched  as  .\mrrican 
envoy  to  the  court  of  France,  he  was  assured  ly  the  minister  of  stan;  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  obnoxious  edicts  would  be  uilly  revoked  on  the  1-t  of 
November  ensuing.  Confiding  in  this  assura  ice,  the  president,  on  the 
2d  of  November,  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  that  all  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  was  prohibited,  while  an  unr(  ^trained  commerce  with 
France  was  allowed.  This  conciliatory  moveiU'  iit  was  hailed  with  satis- 
faction alike  by  the  French  and  American  peo  le — though  it  has  been 
btroiigly  suspected  the  intention  of  Napoleon  in  allowing  it,  was  only 
to  involve  America  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain — thereby  materially  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  design  of  universal  conquest.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this 
irraugement,  that  the  great  soldier  of  fortune  is  .sa  d  to  have  descended 
so  far  from  his  loftiness  as  to  induce  in  a  bon  mot,  Che  former  American 
minister  sent  to  negotiate  with  him,  was  a  little  hard  of  hearing:  the 
present  one  quite  imperfect  in  his  mastery  of  th.  French  language. 
"  These  Americans  are  a  queer  people,"  said  he,  "  first  they  send  me  a 
deaf  minister,  and  then  they  send  me  a  dumb  one." 

Great  Britain  having  expressed  a  willingness  torept  il  her  orders  when- 
ever France  should  repeal  her  decrees,  she  was  now  c  tiled  upon,  by  the 
.American  envoy,  to  fulfil  her  engagement.  She  object  d,  that  Ihe  Frentdi 
decrees  could  not  be  considered  as  repealed,  a  letter  from  the  minister  of 
state  not  being,  for  that  purpose,  a  document  of  suduMcni  authority.  lu 
answer  to  this  objection,  proof  was  presented  that  the  French  admiralty 
courts  considered  them  as  repealed,  and  that  no  American  vessel,  although 
many  had  entered  the  ports  of  France,  had  been  subjected  to  their  pro- 
visions. (Jreat  Britain,  however,  still  attempted  to  enforce  her  orders. 
For  this  purpose  she  had  stationed  ships  of  war  before  the  principal  har- 
bours of  the  United  States.  .^lerchautnien  departing  or  returning  were 
all  boarded,  searched,  and  many  of  them  sent  to  British  ports  as  legal 
prizes.  Impressments,  too,  were  frequent;  and  the  British  oflicers,  en- 
iertaininir  exalted  ideas  of  their  naval  strength,  and  holding  in  contempt 
the  republican  flag,  exhibited  on  ;ill  occasions  an  extreme  insolence  of 
behaviour.     In  one  instance,  however,  wheir  aggression  was  deservedly 
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piinislii".!.  Coiiinioiloro  Hocrrrs,  sjiiliiin  in  llio  friffiite  Presitieiit,  met  rii 
tlie  cveriiiiij  ii  vi'tis(?l  on  tin- Cdiist  of  \jririniii.  Ilu  hailecK  but.  iiistnad  of 
r«!ct'iviii(i  -,111  answer,  was  hailed  ill  liini,  and  a  shnl  was  fired  which  struck 
llu!  niannnast  of  the  President.  Tlie  firn  was  instantly  returned  by  the 
coniniodore,  and  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  when  findinnr  that  iiis  an- 
tair(inist  was  of  inferior  force,  and  that  lier  guns  were  almost  silenced,  he 
desisted.  On  hailing  a^aiii,  an  answer  was  ^iveii,  that  the  ship  was  the 
Uritish  sloop  of  war  Ijillle  Hell,  of  eighteen  guns.  Thirty-two  of  her 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ship  was  much  disabled. 

Ill  the  suinnier  of  IHll,  an  earnest  and  linal  atlem|it  was  made  by  the 
American  government  to  arrange  satisfactorily  with  (jreat  Britain  the 
subject  of  impressment,  and  other  points  mooted  between  them.  No  ap- 
proach toward  a  reconciliation  could  be  made.  It  was  proven  that  not 
less  than  nine  hundred  American  merchant  vessels  had  bben  seized  by 
British  cruizers  and  confiscated,  since  the  year  IHO:!.  It  was  also  shown 
that  an  H<rcnt  had  been  employed  by  the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  spread  ilisalleclioii  between  the  states,  and  if  possible 
to  briii(r  about  a  division  of  the  Uiiicm.  The  patience  of  the  nation  was 
exhausted— forbearance  would  no  longer  do.  Karly  in  November,  1811, 
President  !\Iadison  (-ailed  (Congress  together,  and  laid  before  them  the 
state  of  foreign  relations,  recommending  that  the  Kepulilic  should  be 
placed  in  an  altitudi^  to  maintain  by  force  its  wounded  honour  and  essen- 
tial interests.  TIk^  represenlaliveH  of  the  people  determined  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  president-  I/aws  were  therefore  en- 
acted, providing  for  tluMiicreasi!  of  the  regular  army  to  thirty  five  thousand 
men;  for  the  auginentatimi  of  the  naval  esiablislimcnt ;  for  urmiiig  the 
militia,  and  fur  borrowing  elmeii  millions  of  dollars. 

About  thia  time  events  occurred  which  turned  the  public  attention  for 
an  instant  m  a  new  directimi.  The  Indian  tribes  residing  near  the  remote 
lakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  had  for  some  years  past  displayed 
symptoms  of  ho.stility,  murdering  :t  number  of  whiles  and  robbing  others, 
(iciieral  Harrison,  with  a  small  lbr<'e,  was  sent  into  their  territories,  in- 
structeil  to  iiegoliatc  if  poiisible,  but  to  light  if  necessary.  On  the  fJth  of 
November  he  arrived  at  Tippecanoe,  their  principal  town,  where  he  was 
met  by  Indian  messengers,  with  whom  an  agreement  was  made  that  hos- 
tilities should  not  t.ike  place  before  the  next  morning,  and  that  then  an 
ainicable  coiifcrence  should  be  held,  .lust  before  daybreak,  the  savages, 
111  violation  of  their  ciigagpiiient,  made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon 
the  troops  111  their  eii('ain|)ment.  Nothing  but  the  precaution  of  sleeping 
in  order  of  battle,  on  their  arms,  saved  tliiun  frmn  total  ilefeat.  A  dreud- 
fiil  sl.iiighter  was  made;  but  the  savages  were  finally  repulsed,  dispersed, 
and  their  town  laid  vvasti-.  A  strong  belief  was  entertained,  founded  upon 
credilde  testiinony,  that  they  had  been  incited  to  hostility  by  British  agents 
8tati(MU'(l  among  theni. 

Congress  (■ontiiiued  to  beemiiloyed  uiiid  llii'  'JOlh  of  May,  in  iiLiking  pre- 
paralicuis  lor  war,  tlioiigh  still  I'lierishiiig  a  Iiojk!  that  a  change  of  j/olicy 
III  iMirope  would  rciiiler  uiinece<(sary  an  appeal  to  arms.  On  that  day 
the  iloriii't  arrived  Iroiii  hoiiilon,  bringing  nil'ormalion  that  no  prospect 
existed  ol  a  favourable  change.  On  the  Ist  of  .lime,  the  president  sent 
a  mess.iiie  to  Congress,  recounting  the  wrongs  still  unatiuied  for  which 
(ireat  III  Main  had  inllicted,  and  submit iing  thei|iiestion  whether  the  United 
Stiites  should  continue  to  endure  thein  or  resort  to  war  1  The  message 
was  considered  with  closed  doors — and  on  the  Irtth  an  act  was  passed 
declaring  w.^r  against  iireat  Britain.  The  vole  stood,  m  the  House  ul 
Keprcieiilativrs,  7'J  to  49;  in  the  Senate,  I!)  to  i:t. 
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CHAl'TKIi  in. 

THE    WAR    OK    1812-1814. 

The  people  of  tlie United  Si;ilt's  reinenil)or(d  with  pride,  the  patriotism 
and  bravery  exhibited  by  ihcir  uriny  in  the  revolutionary  war.  A  lon^  period 
ol  peace  and  prosperity  had  increased  their  confnlence  in  their  own 
strength ;  and  the  belief  was  generally  entertained,  lh;it  victory  over  the 
same  foe  would  now  be  so  much  the  more  certainly  and  easily  gained,  as 
the  nation  was  more  rich  and  populous.  Perhaps  they  did  not  r(!tlcct  that 
peace  liad  impaired  the  military  enei-ijies  of  the  republic,  while  llu  ir  ene- 
my, by  constant  (^xercisi?  in  arms,  had  a<'(}uired  not  only  additional 
streiiHlh.  but  greater  skill  to  use;  and  apply  it. 

From  the  veteran  ofTicers  who  had  acquired  fame?  in  the  former  conflict, 
a  selection  was  madi;  to  fill  the  principal  posts  in  the  new  army.  Henry 
Deariiorn,  of  Mai*sachuselts,  was  appointed  majcn'-f^eneral  and  cinmnan- 
der-in-chief:  he  was  at  the  battle  of  liiinker  Hill,  and  in  tlie  exjieditioii  to 
Quelii'c;  and  had  distinguished  himself  on  other  occasions.  Thomas 
Piiickney,  of  South  rarolina,  was  also  appointed  a  nv.ijor-gcniral ;  and 
Wilkinson,  Hull,  Hampton,  and  Hlooinlield,  were  amom;  the  brigadiers. 
With  such  names  at  the  head  of  thiMr  forces,  the  people  might  seem  to 
an  extent  justified  in  expecting  soon  to  see  brave  deeds  enrolled  on  the 
escutcheon  of  their  country's  fame.  Yet  strangely  dilTercnt  were  tin;  first 
results. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war.  General  Hull  was  also  governor 
of  the  Michii;an  territory,  of  which  Detroit  was  the  capital.  On  the  I'Jtli 
of  .Inly,  with  two  thousand  regulars  and  volunteers,  he  crosseil  ihe  river 
dividing  the  United  Slates  from  (^anada.  t)ntlie  same  day,  lu!  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  tendering  them  Ihe  blessings  of  civil  and 
reliuioiis  liberty,  and  assuring  them,  in  a  lofty  tone,  "  that  his  forci.'  was 
Bufricieiil  to  break  down  all  opposition, "'  and  yet  was  but  the  van-guard  of 
one  iniicli  greater.  It  appeared  to  be  his  purpose  to  attack  Maiden  (the 
stroimcsl  fortress  in  Upper  (Canada,  and  then  but  weakly  guarded),  and 
thence  proceed  to  Montreal.  Had  the  attack  been  instantly  made,  suc- 
cess would  have  undoubtedly  crowned  it :  but  a  month  was  wasti-d  in 
ruinmis  delay,  allowing  the  ardour  of  the  troops  to  crool,  and  MaMeii  to  bt^ 
nunforced.  nislrust  and  conleiupt  took  the  place;  of  confidence  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Canadians ;  and  at  this  critical  moment  inforinalion  was 
received  that  Mackinaw,  an  American  post  of  imporiance  above  Detroit, 
iiad  been  surprised,  and  had  surrendered  to  a  largt^  body  of  Kritish  anil 
Indians,  who  were  rushing  down  in  numbers  siillicient  to  overwhelm 
the  American  forces.  Panic-struck,  (Jenerul  Hull  hastened  back  to 
Detroit. 

(ieneral  Urock,  the  eomniaiider  at  Maiden,  pursued  him  with  a  force 
su|ieriin-  in  number,  but  composed  chiefly  of  militia  and  Indians.  On  the 
tllliof  August,  he  erected  batteries  opposite  Detroit.  The  iie.vt  day  he 
be(,'aii  a  canniniaile  n|)tm  the  American  fortilicaiions.  which  was  returned 
wiUi  precision  and  effei'l.  On  the  Kith,  the  enemy  cros.sed  the  river, 
taking  post  about  three  miles  above  Ihe  city.  Meeting  with  no  icsisianee, 
and  he.iring  that  some  of  the  American  troops  were  absent,  (ieneral 
Urock  residvc'l  to  march  directly  forward  and  :i>;saiilt  the  fori.  Tlie 
troops,  cool  and  imd:ninled,  awaited  in  good  order  the  apjiroaeh  of  the 
enemy,  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  To  the  asioiiishment  of  all,  (ieneral 
Mull  forbade  the  arlille.ry  lo  fire,  and  hung  out  a  white  flag  in  token  of  n 
wish  1(1  capitulate.  A  corrcsnondeiiee  between  Ihe  two  generals  wis  im- 
mediately opened,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  army  and  of  the 
territory  of  Michigan. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  ami  citizens. 
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when  tlicy  siiw  themselves  thus  (h  livered,  by  the  authority  of  otie  mmi 
Into  the  [iinver  of  an  enemy  wliom  they  supposed  they  might  easily  have 
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BKin!  And  the  name  feelings  pervaded  the  entire  Union,  as  all  had  lookiMl 
iu  ihiN  (juartcr  with  the  most  confident  anticipations  of  perfect  success. 
On  licintr  exchanged,  General  Hull  was  arrested  and  brought  to  triyl, 
i'Imii({i'(1  with  treason,  cowardice, and  neglect  of  duty.  The  court-martial 
Hot  liavnig  legal  jurisdiction  in  treasonable  matters,  declined  giving  judg- 
tiicnlon  the  first  cliarge;  but  he  was  found  guilty  on  the  other  charges, 
iinil  Hcnlcnced  to  be  shot.  The  president,  however,  iii  consideration  of 
fmintr  good  conduct,  and  the  age  of  the  prisoner,  remitted  the  puiiibliment 
of  death. 

The  people  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  were  alarmed.  Nearly  ten  thousand 
f  lllzt'im  made  a  tender  of  their  services — and  a  part  of  them  were  placed 
under  the  i-oiMinanil  of  General  W.  H.  Harrison  and  marched  toward  the 
IcrrJIory  of  IMicliigan.  Hut  great  and  numerous  were  the  difficulties  en- 
t'ounlcri'd  ;  the  voiinileers  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  wholesome  re- 
■iriunlN  of  disciplnie  ;  and  winter  arrived  before  any  important  undertak- 
ing could  be  accomplished.  Several  "icursions  were  madi;  into  the 
coimlry  of  the  savages,  who,  owing  to  the  inlluence  of  Hritisli  agents  and 
■  fanalur  termi'd  the  prophet,  had  become  almost  universally  liostde.  For 
Ihc  |iiir|iose  of  invading  ('aiiada  in  another  quarter,  an  army  of  regulars 
and  nnliiia  were  assembled  on  the  northern  frontier  of  New- York.  It 
wan  far  lens  numerous  than  the  government  had  anticipated.  So  happy 
Wan  Ihe  coiiilitM)n  of  even  the  poorest  class  of  American  citizens,  that 
few  ciMild  be  induced  tt)  enlist  as  soldiers.  And  in  some  of  the  slates  the 
plaiiKible  doctrim-  was  maintained,  that  the  officers  of  the  general  govern- 
ini'ul  have  no  power  over  the  militia  until  called  into  regular  service  and 
emiKigned  to  their  authority  by  the  slate  executive;  and  that  even  then 
they  cannot  he  compelled  lo  march  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  repniilic. 
Neveral  governors  aclually  withheld  their  militia  when  called  for  by  the 
preNKlcnt,  and  thus  diminished  the  amount  of  one  species  of  force  upon 
which  the  general  government  had  relied. 

(Jeiierai  \  an  Kensselaer,  of  the  New-York  militia,  being  the  senior  of- 
(Irer  on  ihat  frontier,  had  the  command  of  these  troops,  which  were  called 
Ihc  army  of  the  centre.  Ilis  head-quarters  wen;  at  I.ewisiowii,  on  the 
I'lvrr  Niagara,  and  on  the  opposite  was  (iueenslown.  a  fortified  IJritish 
|iomI,  The  militia  disiilaying  great  eagerness  to  be  leil  against  the  (.neiny, 
the  general  delermined  to  cross  over  to  (iueenslown.  The  first  atteiiijit 
WiiH  defiiilcil  by  teinpesiiious  weather  On  the  I.'ith  of  Octolier,  a  parly 
led  by  ( '(donel  \'an  Henssilaer  elfecled  a  landing,  allhoiigh  opposi  d  by  a 
llrili'ili  force  sialioiUHl  on  the  bank.  Tlu;  colonel  was  si^verely  wounded, 
bill  Ihe  Iroops,  under  captains  Ogilvie  and  Wool,  advanced  to  storm  llie 
(oil.  'I'liey  ginned  possession,  but  at  the  moment  of  success,  (Jenei.il 
Urock  arrived  from  a  neiglibouriiig  |)ost,  with  a  reiiiforcenient  of  six  hun- 
dred men  These,  allhoiigh  the  niosi  numerous,  were  gallantly  driven 
buck  by  (he  American  troops.  In  atiempling  to  rally  them,  (ieniral 
Itrork  and  hm  aid-de-cainp  were  both  killed.  (ieiK'ral  Van  Kinsseliur, 
wlio  had  previously  crossed  ovci,  now  returned  to  hasten  the  einliiirka- 
lioii  of  the  rear  division.  ISnt  those  who  hail  lately  shown  so  iiiiuli 
riigernesM  lo  meet  Ihi'  enemy,  now  utterly  rtl'used  lo  pass  beyond  the 
lialioiial  boundary!  lie  enlrealed  and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Meiii- 
while  Ihe  enemy,  having  received  aiuither  reiiifoneioeni,  advanced  to 
iillack  the  AmericaiiH  in  ihe  fort.  A  ilesperate  and  bloody  coiiilii'i  ea- 
hiirij,  id  winch  the  niililia  at  l.ewislowii  were  calm  spectators — ni.ikiiiu 
II  I'oiisliliiiioiial  privilege  their  plea  for  cowardice.  In  the  mil,  the  Itnti.d 
uir-  I  oinpb'iely  victorious  :  so  that  of  above  one  thousand  nun,  wlie 
li.i'l  cros.'"  d  into  Canada,  but  few  ellecieil  their  escape. 
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Soon  iifter  this  disaster,  General  Van  Reniselaer  retired  fiom  the  ser- 
vice, and  was  succeeded  by  General  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Virginia.  In 
1  tnrsiil  address  to  the  "men  of  New-York,"  he  announced  thai  in  a  few 
days  he  should  retrieve  the  lost  honour  of  tlie  country,  by  planting  the 
American  standard  in  (-anada,  and  invited  them  to  share  in  the  danger  and 
jrlory  of  the  enterprise.  His  force  was  increased  speedily  to  four  thousand 
five  huiiilred  men:  and  the  morning  of  the  --'dtli  of  November,  assigned 
as  the  time  for  crossing.  The  time  came,  but  strangely  eiimigh  the 
troops  could  not  be  got  ready  to  pass  over.  Another  day  was  a[)pointed, 
and  when  that  arrived,  it  was  found  the  general  had  changed  his  plan  of 
operations.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  the  invasion  of  Canada  was 
postponed,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  into  winter  quarters.  The  blame 
of  these  failures  was  attributed  by  the  soldiers  to  their  commander;  and 
so  highly  were  they  e.\asperated,  that  for  several  days  his  life  was  in 
daiiiier  from  their  fury. 

The  army  of  the  north,  which  was  under  the  immediate  commmd  of 
General  Dearborn,  was  stationed  at  (;reenbush,iiear  Albany,  and  at  Platts- 
burghjOii  Lake  Champlain.  From  the  latter  post,  a  detachment  marched 
a  short  distance  into  (-aiiada,  surprised  a  small  body  of  British  and  In- 
dians, and  destroyed  a  coiisKJcrable  quantity  of  public  stores.  Other 
movements  were  anxiously  expected  by  the  people  ;  Init  after  the  misfor- 
tunes at  Detroit  and  Niagara,  the  ginernl  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  engage 
in  any  important  entijrprise  :  and  liiiis  ended  the  campaign  of  1813. 
Altliough  on  many  occasions  extraordinary  gallantry  had  been  disi)layed, 
yet  nothing  was  accompli^lied,  and  the  losses  sustained  were  numerous 
and  hi'avy.  Tlios(!  who  approved  the  declaration  of  war,  felt  disap- 
poinleii,  mortibed,  and  dejected.  Those  who  were  opposed  ton,  assumed 
a  bolder  tone  of  censure,  and  evinced  a  more  determined  spirit  jif  ojipo- 
sition. 

While,  however,  de.  i.  and  disgrace  attended  the  American  arms  on 
laiui,  far  diirerenl  resinis  were  wilnessed  on  the  ocean.  On  that  great 
field  where  were  coniinilted  the  otl'inces  which  led  to  the  war,  they  gained 
a  rich  harvest  of  victory  and  glory.  Upon  iIk-  declaration  of  war,  the 
American  olTicers  and  seamen  were  filled  with  ardour  to  avenge  the  sulTer- 
ings  of  their  impressed  fellow-citizens,  and  lo  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
re|>iiblican  llag.  Sudi  ships  of  war  as  wi  re  reaily  for  sea,  iiniindiately 
sailed  111  search  of  the  enemy.  On  the  liUh  of  .August,  Captain  Hull, 
who  commanded  the  Constitution,  of  I'orty-fonr  guns,  descried  a  Uritish 
frigate;  his  crew,  giving  three  cheers,  reiiuestcci  lobe  placed  alongside 
of  their  antagonist.  For  three  ipiarters  of  an  hour  the  latter  endeavoured, 
by  skilful  miinenvring,  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  |)osiiion.  Defeated  in 
iliis,  she  advanced  lowaiil  the  ("oiisliliiticm,  firing  broadsides  at  i..lervals. 
When  she  had  approached  within  half  pistol  shot,  a  trcnKMiilous  eainiouadu 
burst  u|ion  her  from  the  .\merican  fngatu.  In  thirty  imnutcs,  every  mast 
aiiil  nearly  eveiy  spar  Leiiig  shot  aw.iy,  she  struck  her  llug.  ."^Iie  was 
found  lo  be  the  (iiierrierc,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  coinmaiided  by  Captain 
Dacres,  who  had  licen  eniiziiig  in  quest  of  an  Ainencan  frig. tie.  At 
her  mast-head  she  had  dis|ilayed  her  name,  and  a  llag  upon  which  was 
he  iHUiiting  inscription,  •'  No  Little  licit  "  Of  her  crew,  fifiy  were 
Rilled  and  sixty-f(Uir  wounded;  and  the  vessel  itself  was  so  much  injured 
llial  il  was  set  fire  to  and  blown  up.  The  damage  sustained  by  the  C'oii- 
rililution  was  very  slight;  of  her  crew,  lull  seven  were  killed  and  seven 
wounded  ;  and  the  ship  in  a  lew  hours  wiis  ready  for  another  action.  This 
b;itlle  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  (ireat  llrit.iin  had  not  forllnrty  yuuni 
previous  lost  a  frigate  in  any  eonllict  with  a  similar  eijuality  of  force. 
(Congress  voted  lilleen  thousand  dollars  to  the  crew  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  a  recompense  Un  the  loss  of  their  prize,  and  the  otliccr.'*  wero 
[iromolt'd. 
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This  was  only  the  first  of  a  sorios  of  iiitval  victories.  On  the  IRth  of 
October,  Captain  Jones,  in  tlie  Wasp,  of  eighteen  guns,  captured  the  Frolic, 
of  twenty-two,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  In 
this  action,  the  Americans  obtained  a  victory  over  a  force  decidedly  su- 
perior. On  their  part,  but  eight  were  killed  and  woinided ;  on  that  of  the 
enemy,  about  eighty;  the  Frolic  fired  as  she  rose  upon  the  water,  .so  that 
her  shot  was  either  thrown  away  or  but  touched  the  riffging  of  the  Anier 
ican  ;  the  Wasp,  on  the  contrary,  fired  as  she  descended  ;  and  thus,  at  (ivery 
discharge,  struck  the  hull  of  her  antagonist.  On  boarding  the  British  ves- 
sel, the  surprise  of  the  Americans  can  scarcely  he  imagined.  They  beheld 
only  three  officers,  and  the  seaman  at  the  helm.  The  deck  was  sli|)|)ery 
with  blood,  presenting  a  most  awful  scene  of  havoc  and  distress.  The 
colours  were  still  flying — there  being  no  one  left  to  haul  ihem  down. 
Neither  of  the  vessels,  however,  arrived  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  both  captured,  before  evening,  by  a  British  ship  of  the  line. 

On  the  25th,  the  frigate  United  .States,  commanded  by  Captain  Decatur, 
encountered  and  captured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian.  The  former 
carried  a  lew  guns  the  most,  hut  the  disparity  of  loss  was  astonishingly 
great.  On  the  part  of  the  enemy,  a  hundred  and  four  were  killed  and 
wounded  ;  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  but  eleven!  The  United  States 
brought  her  prize  safely  to  New-York.  The  (H)nducl  of  the  American 
seamen  on  this  occasion,  dnnv  forth  a  species  of  praise  from  llu;  enemy, 
not  less  grateful  than  that  experienced  from  their  friends.  All  the  private 
property  belonging  to  the  olTicers  and  crew  of  the  .Macedonian  was  re- 
stored, with  the  most  perfect  exactness,  and  they  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  politeness. 

A  fourth  naval  battle  was  fought,  and  a  fourth  victory  gained,  on  the 
29ih  of  December.  On  that  day,  the  ("onstitution,  of  forty-four  guns, 
then  commanded  by  Captain  Baiiilnidsii'  i  iplured  the  British  frigate  Java, 
of  thirty-eight.  The  combat  was  en  .miied  with  ilu;  utmost  obstinacy, 
for  more  than  three  hours.  The  Jini  was  reduced  to  a  wreck;  of  her 
crew  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  wer^  killed  and  woniide<l ;  of  that  of  the 
Coiistiiiilion  tliirty-four.  (ieneral  llislop,  governor  of  Bombay,  having  in 
charge  a  liody  of  troops,  was  passeiiiier  on  board  the  J.iva  ;  that  ollicer 
presented  Captain  Bainbridnc  with  an  elegant  sword,  as  a  slight  testimo- 
nial for  his  genlleinanly  conduct  after  the  action. 

On  till'  lakes,  some  small  operations  were  this  season  sui!cessfiilly 
conducted  by  the  Aineiicans.  Out;  ni  particular,  may  be  mentioned' 
Lienlenaiit  Klliott,  on  Lake  l''i'e,  with  ureal  credit  to  himself  projected  iiii 
undertakmi:  by  which  lie  captured  two  British  armed  vessels— the  Deiroit 
and  the  Calcilonia.  'I'lils  was  merely  the  precursor  of  other  and  more 
brilliant  ali'airs,  shortly  to  come  off  iijion  that  and  the  adjacent  iiilaiul 
seas. 

'I'he  exertions  of  ('oiiimodore  Chaniicey,  in  creating  a  fleet  upon  the 
northern  lakes,  produceil  the  most  beneficial  results.  In  the  betjimiiiig  of 
October,  tlie  AiMcriraiis  had  not  a  single  armed  vessel  on  (,ake  Krie;  and 
their  whole  force  on  I.iike  Ontario  was  a  brig  currying  sixieeii  guns.  On 
the  first  of  .November,  the  coininodore  had  niiili  r  his  coininaiid  si\  vessels, 
mounting  altogi'ther  thirty-two  gnus  ;  ami  alllKuiuh  not  e(|ii;il  in  strength 
to  their  oppmients,  they  inaiiage(|  to  eapliire  the  I'rince  Begeiit  schooiier 
of  eiuhteen  uiins,  ailil  put  to  llmlil  the  Buyal  (Jeorgecd"  twenty-six. 

'I'liese  successive  victories  were  peculiarly  L'ratll'yilig  to  the  nation. 
They  were  gimed  in  the  midst  of  disasters  mi  Ian. I,  and  liy  that  class  o( 
citizens  whose  rmlits  had  been  iikmc  s|)ecially  violated  ;  ami  they  were 
|[!iini'il  over  a  people  claiiniiig  to  be  lords  of  the  sea,  whom  loiig-coniiiiued 
bad  rendered  liaiiL'hty  and  iiisideiit,  and  who  had  conliileiitly 
that  the  whole  American  navy  would  soon  lie  swept  from  the 
A  number uf  British  merehaniineii  were  likewise  captured  by  tin 
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Anirrii;an  niivy  :  and  privatrers  ir-siiing  from  almost  every  port,  many  of 
them  hearing  flags  inscrihcd  "  Free  Trade  and  Sadors'  Rights,"  were 
remarkably  successful.  The  number  of  [irizes  made  during  the  first 
seven  mouths  of  the  war  exceeded  live  hundred  ;  upwards  of  fifty  of  them 
were  armed,  carrying  nearly  six  hundred  guns.  More  than  three  thou 
Band  prisoners  were  taken. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
American  arms  upon  the  water.  The  British  themselves  assert  it  to  he 
owing  to  the  superior  dimensions  of  their  enemy's  vessels ;  but  this  cause 
is  not  by  any  means  suflicient  to  prove  the  fact,  as  all  historical  eviilrnco 
contradicts  it.  The  British  were  formerly  almost  everywhere  victorions, 
in  spite  of  the  superior  force  of  a  few  guns.  Perhaps  the  truth  may  be 
arrived  at,  when  we  (consider  the  manner  ni  which  diCerent  navies  are  in 
the  habit  of  aiming  their  war-missiles.  The  French  throw  all  their  shot 
among  the  enemy's  rigging,  thus  hoping  to  disable  him  :  th<!  Knglish  aim 
directly  for  the  decks,  wiih  the  interiiion  to  destroy  life;  but  tin;  Ameri- 
cans pursue  a  system  diflfc^rent  from  either — pouring  all  their  fury  against 
the  hull  of  their  antagonist.  Thus  a  .single  broadside  freijueniiy  opens 
their  enemy's  sides  to  the  torrents  of  the  ocean,  and  compels  the  drown- 
ing foe  to  strike  his  colours. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1812),  the  quadrennial  period  for  tlie  elec 
tionof  president  and  vice-president  again  recurred.  Tlie  candidates  werv, 
on  one  side,  the  incumbent  .lames  Madison,  of  Vir;4iiiia,  and  llliindgt' 
(terry,  of  Massachusetis  ;  on  the  other,  l)e  Witt  diiiton,  of  New-Vurk, 
and  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania.  Those  who  opposed  the  war,  were 
in  favour  of  the  latter  candidates  :  those  who  were  called  demoerals,  sup- 
ported the  former,  (ireat  exertions  were  made  by  the  parti/.ans  of  the 
opposing  candidates,  and  the  jiassions  of  the  people,  especially  in  ihe  mid- 
die  and  northern  states,  were  highly  excited.  Of  the  electoral  votes  given, 
Mr.  Madison  received  one  hundred  and  I wenty-eight,  and  Mr.  (ierry  lUie 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  were  elected.  Mr.  Clinton  received  eighty- 
nine,  and  Mr  Ingersoll  eighiy-six. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress  near  theclosi-of  181',', 
the  president,  in  his  mes;..ge,  staled  that  he  had  received  olliciiil  iiifunna- 
tiuii  of  ilie  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council;  and  that  two  propositions  for 
iui  armistice  had  been  made  to  bim,  both  of  which  he  had  rejected,  as  tliev 
could  not  have  been  acci'pled  wiihoui  conceding  lo  (treat  llniaiii  ihe 
right  of  impressment.  The  rejeclion  of  these  propositions  was  a|i|ii(ued 
by  the  national  representatives,  who,  instead  of  abaiidoiiingthe  groiiiid  lliivv 
had  taken,  ailoplecl  more  vigorous  ineasiucs  fur  the  pifiseciition  of  the 
war.  The  bounty  and  the  wages  of  the  soldiers  wcrt^  incrt'ased.  The 
l)resi(!inl  was  auliiorized  to  raise  twenty  additional  regiments  of  infantry, 
to  issue  treasury  notes,  and  to  borrow  money.  Provision  was  also  niiide 
for  hiiilding  four  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  as  many  vessels  of  war 
on  the  great  lakes  as  the  public  servic(>  might  reipiire. 

So  great  was  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the  western  cDiiiitry  to  regain 
possession  of  the  territory  of  .Micliiiran,  that  in  order  to  eD'ecl  it,  (ieneral 
1'  irrison  resolved  to  undert;ike  a  winter  eampaigii.  liifonnatMUi  was  re. 
reived  that  a  small  body  (d'  Urilish  ami  Indians  were  stationed  at  Kreiuli- 
town,  a  villagi"  (Ml  the  river  It, iisin,  not  far  from  Detroit,  (ieiieral  Win- 
Chester  proceeded  in  adviiiice,  with  a  portion  of  the  western  army,  and 
ntlai'ked  and  entirely  dispersed  the  enemy.  The  .\ini'ri(aiis  eneamped 
ni  ar  the  field  of  balile,  a  part  of  them  lii'ing  protected  by  close  garden 
pickets:  yet,  'Ithougb  near  an  enemy's  fori,  but  little  |irecauiioii  was 
liikeii  to' prevent  a  surprise  Marly  in  the  morniii!,'  of  the  -J-^nA  of 
January,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  British  and  Iiidi.Mis,  the 
foriiier  cominaiided  by  Ci'lonel  Proctor,  the  latter  by  the  ehii'fs  Kiniiid- 
head  and  Split-log.     '("he  troops  m  the  open  field  wtrj  thrown  into  dmoi- 
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der,  Jirul  (iciieral  WiiKihester  and  other  ofTicers  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
rally  llieni.  They  turned  and  fled,  but  in  attempting  to  escape  were 
mostly  killed  by  the  Indians.  Thi;  General  and  Colonel  Lewis  were  made 
prisontM's.  The  troops  behind  the  |)icket8  maintained  the  contest  with 
undaunted  bravery.  At  length  Colonel  Proctor  assured  General  Win- 
chester, that  if  the  remainder  of  tiie  Americans  would  immediately  sur- 
render, they  should  be  protected  from  massacre  ;  but  otherwise  he  would 
set  fire  to  ilie  village,  and  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
savages.  Intimidated  by  this  threat.  General  Winchester  sent  an  order  to 
the  troops  to  surrender,  which  tliey  obeyed.  Colonel  Proctor,  leaving 
the  woimdi'd  without  a  guard,  nuirched  back  immediately  to  Maiden.  The 
Indians  accompanied  them  a  few  miles,  but  returned  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. Then  followed  deeds  of  horror.  The  wounded  officers  were 
dragged  from  the  houses,  and  killed  and  scalped  in  the  streets.  The 
buildings  were  .set  on  fire,  and  many  who  attempted  to  escape  from  them 
were  forced  back  into  the  flames.  Others  were  put  to  death  by  the  toma- 
hawk, and  left  shockingly  mangled  in  the  highway.  But  the  infamy  of 
this  butchery  should  not  fall  upon  the  perpetrators  alone — it  nuist  rest 
equally  upon  those  who  instigated  them  to  hostility — those  by  whose  side 
they  fimglit.and  who  were  able,  and  who  were  bound  by  a  solemn  engage- 
nient,  to  restrain  them. 

The  battle  and  massacre  at  Frenchtown  clothed  Kentucky  and  Ohio  in 
mourning.  Other  volunteers,  indignant  at  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of 
their  foes,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Harrison.  Having  twelve  hundred  men, 
he  marched  to  the  rapids  of  the  .Miami,  where  he  ereC  d  a  fort  which  w  as 
called  Fort  Meigs,  in  honour  of  the  governor  of  Ohio.  On  the  first  of  May, 
it  was  invcsit'trhy  a  large  number  of  Indians,  aii'  by  ii  party  of  British 
troops  from  .Maiden,  the  whole  commanded  by  Co.,  Proctor.  Five  days 
afterwards.  General  Clay,  at  the  head  of  twelvo  hundred  Kentiickiaiis, 
made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  Dividing  J,is  force  into  several  pur- 
lies,  and  making  an  impetuous  onset,  he  droie  the  besiegers  from  their 
works.  His  troo|)s  sii|)posing  ihi;  victory  complete,  and  disregarding  the 
order.s  of  their  commander,  dispersed  into  the  woods;  which  the  enemy 
ol)S(;rving.  returned  fiom  their  flight,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory.  t»f 
the  AnicrK'aiis,  two  or  three  hundred  escaped  into  the  fort ;  about  ihree 
hundred  were  killed  or  iiiadc  prisoners — and  the  remainder  fled  to  tlie 
nearei^t  .'-eltlcments.     Thi'  loss  of  the  enemy,  was  very  consideralilc. 

The  fort  continued  lobe  di  liiuled  with  bravery  and  skill.  The  Indians, 
unaccustomed  to  seiges,  bccanie  weary  and  discontented  ;  and  on  the  6ih 
of  May,  notwilhstaiuliiig  the  entreaties  of  their  chief,  Tecumseli,  they  de- 
serted their  allies.  On  the  'Jih,  the  enemy,  despairing  of  success,  made  a 
precipitate  ntrt  at.  G'encral  Harrison,  leaving  tjeneral  Clay  in  cmnmaiid, 
returned  to  Ohio  for  reinfoiceineiits  ;  but  in  tiiis  quarter  active  operations 
were  not  resumed  until  a  squadron  had  been  built  and  prepared  for  action 
on  Lake  I'.iif.  .\t  Sackelt's  llarliour,  on  the  northern  frontier,  a  body  ol 
troops  hail  been  assembled  uiider  the  cominanil  of  General  Dearbinn;  and 
great  e.Mriions  were  made,  by  Cimimodore  Chauncey,  to  build  and  et|iii[. 
a  Bqiiailioii  on  Lake  Ontario,  siillieieiitly  powerful  to  contend  with  that  ol 
the  enemy.  l!y  tin;  'J')th  of  .\pril,  the  naval  preparations  were  so  far  coin- 
pleted  that  the  general,  and  sevcnlec'n  hundred  troops,  were  conveyed 
acrosp  tiie  lake  to  the  tiilack  of  York  (now  Toronto),  tiiu  capital  of  Upper 
Canada. 

On  the  JTth,  an  advanced  parlj,  led  on  by  Brigadier-general  Pike,  who 
was  born  in  a  camp  and  bred  a  !;oldier  from  his  birth,  landed,  although 
opposed  at  the  water's  edge  by  a  superior  fmce.  After  a  short  bin  se- 
vere coiiflicl,  the  enemy  were  driven  to  their  fortifications.  The  rest  of 
ilir  troops  having  landed,  the  whide  party  pressed  forward — carried  the 
liisl  battery  by  assault,  and  were  movinjj  towards  the  main  works,  when 
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the  enemy's  magazine,  containing  five  liundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  blew 
up,  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  hurling  upon  the  advancing  troops  im- 
mense quantities  of  stone  and  timber.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  men 
were  killed  and  wounded  ;  their  leader,  the  brave  General  Pike,  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  retained  to  the  last,  however,  the  spirit  of  a  soldier 
and  coinniander ;  "  Move  on,  my  brave  fellows,"  was  his  first  exclamation, 
"and  avenge  your  general."  With  three  cheers,  in  the  midst  of  the 
carnage,  they  pressed  forward,  and  speedily  drove  the  enemy  from  all  their 
intrenchmen'ts,  and  gained  possession  of  the  town.  Tiie  British  loss  in 
men,  amimntcd  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty.  The  public  property  de- 
stroyed was  very  considerable  ;  and  that  which  was  transferred  unin- 
jured to  the  Americans,  was  considered  worth  at  least  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  When  the  flag  that  had  waved  over  the  fort  was  brought  to  the 
dying  General  Pike,  with  an  expression  of  triumpli  on  his  countenance  he 
made  signs  for  it  to  be  placed  under  his  head,  and  contentedly  expired. 

An  allactk  on  Fort  George,  and  Fort  Erie,  unsuccessfully  attempted  the 
year  before,  was  the  next  thing  to  be  undertaken.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  generals  Dearborn  and  Lewis  embarked  with  their 
whole  Ihrv.c,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men.  The  advance,  under  Col. 
Scoit,  consisting  of  five  hundred,  were  exposed  in  approa<;liing  the  shore 
to  incessant  volleys  of  musketry,  from  a  large  body  of  regulars  stationed 
in  a  ravine  ;  yet  they  faltered  not,  and  no  sooner  were  they  formed  on 
the  beach,  than  they  were  led  to  the  charge  and  dispersed  the  enemy, 
MeanwIiiU;  the  works  on  each  side  of  the  river  were  furiously  engaged. 
Fort  (ieorge  being  in  a  short  time  rendered  untenable,  the  Bnlisti  laid 
trains  to  iheir  magazines  and  hastily  retired.  The  American  light  com- 
panies instantly  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  works — captains  ilynd- 
man  and  Stockton  entering  first,  and  extinguishing  the  fire  intended  to 
create  the  explosion.  'I'lie  former  withdrew  a  match  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  his  life.  Before  twelve  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  fortirtcationa 
in  that  quarter  were  surmounted  by  the  American  flag  ;  the  enemy  having 
lost,  in  killed  and  woii'><k'd,  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  six 
liuiulred  prisoners.  Their  untagonists  had  only  thirty-nine  killed,  and  a 
hundred  and  eight  wounded. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  it  became  known  that  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
Knglish,  under  General  Vincent,  had  encamped  on  the  heights  at  the  head 
of  Burlington  bay.  A  superior  force  was  therefore  dispatched,  under 
generals  Chandler  and  Winder,  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  cut  ofl"  the  escape 
of  the  enemy.  Strangely  enough,  this  force  was  surprised  in  the  night 
wiiti  an  onset  from  the  British,  the  sentinels  being  bayonetled  on  their 
posts  without  giving  an  alarm.  A  complete  rout  ensued,  in  which  both 
the  Anicrii-an  generals  were  taken  prisoners.  The  British  findins;  two 
pii  ces  iif  artillery  limbered,  drove  them  ofl',  hastily  overturned  the  others, 
ami  made  good  their  retreat  with  but  little  loss.  This  misfortune  to  the 
republicans  was  soon  followed  by  another.  Lieutenant-colonel  Boerstlcr, 
having  been  sent  with  five  hunilr(>d  men  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy 
ciillecird  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  was  surrounded,  and  the  whole  detachment 
made  prisoners. 

(Iriieral  Dearborn  having  for  some  time  laboured  under  a  severe  indis- 
position, now  retired  from  service,  assigning  Fort  George  to  the  care  of 
Col.  lloyd.  The  American  arm;  ion  al'ierwards  experienced  a  severe 
reverse,  bj-  an  irrational  attack  on  a  British  party  stationed  at  Le  (fosse's 
House,  ahou.  seventeen  miles  from  the  fort;  and  on  the  Hihof  ,luly,  a  gen- 
eral skirmish  ensued,  without  any  advantage  remaining  on  either  siile. 
From  the  peculiar  character  of  Indian  warfare,  and  the  constant  harassing 
sustained  Ity  tin;  Americans,  Col.  Boyd  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  guarding  against  it :    the  services  of  the  Seneca  nation   wi  r^ 
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therefore  accepted,  and  about  four  hundred  warriors,  commanded  by  tne 
chief  Corn- planter,  were  put  under  arms. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  .4merican  army  was  thus  employed  in 
Canada,  the  British  made  an  attack  upon  the  important  post  of  Sacketl's 
Harbour.  On  the  27th  of  May,  their  squadron  appeared  before  the  town. 
Alarm  guns  instantly  assembled  the  citizens  of  the  neighbourhood. 
General  Brown,  of  the  New  York  militia,  commanded  in  chief,  his  whole 
force  amounting  to  about  one  thousand  men.  By  his  orders  a  slight 
breastwork  was  hastily  thrown  up,  at  the  only  place  where  the  enemy 
could  land.  Behind  this  he  placed  the  militia,  and  the  regulars  under 
Colonel  Backus  formed  the  second  line.  On  the  morning  of  the  ~'9tli,  one 
thousand  British  troops  landed  from  the  squadron,  and  advanced  towards 
the  breastwork.  The  militia,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  fled  in  confusion, 
Colonel  Mills,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rally  them,  benig  mortally  wounded. 
The  regulars,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  were  compelled  to  retire  towards 
the  town  ;  but  in  their  retreat  they  took  possession  of  the  houses  on  the 
road,  and  from  these  coverts  they  poured  so  destructive  a  tire  upon  the 
British  column,  that  it  halted  and  fell  back.  General  Brown,  by  a  strata- 
gem, converted  this  slight  check  into  a  precipitate  flight :  collecting  the 
panic-struck  militia,  he  directed  their  course  along  a  road  which,  while 
it  led  from  the  village,  appeared  to  the  British  conuiiander  to  lead  to  the 
place  of  landing.  Perceiving  them  marching  with  great  speed,  he  suppo- 
sed that  their  object  was  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  he  re-enibarked  so  has- 
tily as  to  leave  behind  most  of  his  wounded.  General  Brown,  in  recom- 
Densi!  for  his  services,  was  appointed  u  brigadier  in  the  regular  army. 

.Meanwhile,  upon  the  coast,  a  distressing  and  predatory  war  was  car- 
•ied  oti,  by  large  detachments  from  the  powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
3ii«  squadron,  stationed  in  Delaware  Bay,  captured  and  burned  evi.ry 
•nerchant  vessel  which  came  within  its  reach.  The  inhabitants  of 
iiCwistown,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  having  refused  to  sell  provisions  to 
the  enemy,  the  village  was  bombarded,  and  several  attempts  were  made 
to  land — but  they  were  defeated  by  the  militia.  In  Chesapeake  Bay,  an- 
other and  more  powerful  squadron  had  arrived,  early  in  the  spring.  It 
was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cockburn — a  notorious  and  disgrace- 
ful person,  whose  name  will  ever  be  considered  a  stain  among  the  otFicers 
of  his  country.  He,  disregarding  the  honourable  modes  of  warfare,  di- 
rected his  efforts  principally  against  unoffending  citizens  and  |)eaceful 
villages.  Instead  of  seeking  to  advance  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  iii 
any  manner,  he  sought  simply  to  stir  up  enmity  and  hatred  wherever  nu 
went,  and  planted  a  spirit  of  revenge  which  in  many  sections  rankles 
still.  The  iarm  houses  and  gentlemen's  seats  near  the  shore  weri;  pliiii 
dered,  and  the  cattle  driven  away  or  in  mere  wantonness  slaughtered. 
Frenchtown,  Havre  de  Grace,  Fredericktowii,  and  (ieorgetowii,  were 
sacked  and  burned.  Norfolk  was  only  saved  from  a  similar  fate,  by  llie 
determined  bravery  of  a  small  force  stationed  on  Craney  Island,  in  llie 
harbour.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  Hampton,  wliicli,  iiotwitli- 
Ktanding  the  gallant  resistance  of  its  small  garrison,  was  captured,  and 
the  unfortuiiaio  inhabitants  suliered  all  which  a  brutal  and  unrestrained 
soldiery  could  inflict. 

The  ocean,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  conflicts, 
\n  whicii  tlie  victors  gained  untarnished  laurels,  (^apiain  Lawrence,  in 
tlie  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  discovering  in  the;  neutral  port  of  .San  .'Salvador 
a  British  sloop  of  war  of  superior  force,  cliallensjed  her  coininander  tu 
meet  him  at  sea.  The  challenge  being  declined,  (.'aptaiii  Lawrence  block- 
aded the  port,  until  forced  by  a  ship  of  the  line  to  retire,  .'^ooii  after, 
nu'cling  an  Knglish  brig  of  ten  guns,  he  captured  her,  and  with  her  above 
Sjo,i)0O  in  specie.  The  next  day  the  Hornet  steered  for  Drmerara,  and 
bliortly  encountered  a  large  British  national  armed  brig,  the  I'cacouk- 
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Captain  Lawrence  instantly  engaged  her,  and  the  combat  continued  for 
fifteen  minutes  with  groat  fury — when  the  enemy  struclt  her  colours,  and 
displayed  at  the  same  time  a  signal  of  distress.  The  Americans  instantly 
endeavoured  now  to  save  the  vanquished ;  but  such  was  the  shattered 
condition  of  the  Peacock,  that  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  rescue  her 
seamen,  it  could  be  but  partially  effected — she  went  down,  carrying  with 
her  nine  British  sailors  and  three  of  the  brave  Americans  who  were  en- 
deavouring 10  assist  iheni.  In  the  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Hornet  was  but 
one  killed  and  two  wounded — that  of  the  Peacock  was  never  ascertained. 
On  his  leturii  to  the  United  States,  Captain  Lawrence  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  in  the  harbour  of  Bostor.. 
For  several  weeks  the  Urilish  frigate  Shannon,  of  equal  force  but  having 
a  selected  crew,  had  been  cruizing  before  the  port ;  and  Captain  Brooke, 
her  commander,  had  announced  his  wish  to  meet,  in  single  combat,  an 
American  frigate.  Inflamed  by  this  challenge.  Captain  Lawrence,  although 
his  crew  were  just  enlisted,  and  his  officers  were  strangers  to  him  and  to 
each  other,  set  sail,  on  the  first  of  June,  in  pursuit  of  the  Shannon.  To- 
ward evening  on  the  same  day,  they  met,  and  engaged  instantly,  with 
unexampled  fury.  In  a  very  lew  minutes,  and  in  quick  succession,  the 
sailiiig-inasier  of  the  Chesapeake  was  killed,  and  Captain  Lawrence  and 
three  lieutenants  were  severely  wounded  ;  her  rigging  was  so  cut  to  pieces 
that  she  fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  her  chest  of  arms  blew  up,  and  Cap- 
tain Lawrence,  receiving  a  second  and  mortal  wound,  was  carried  below. 
At  this  instant,  the  position  of  the  ships  being  favourable,  Captain  Brooke, 
at  the  head  of  his  marines,  gallanlly  boarded  the  Chesapeake;  when, 
everj  officer  whotould  take  command  being  killed  or  wounded,  resistance 
ceased,  and  the  Ameriean  Hag  was  struck  by  llie  enemy. 

The  victory,  however,  was  not  achieved  without  loss.  Of  the  crew  of 
the  Sliannoii,  iweiily-four  were  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded.  Of  thai  of 
the  Cliesiipeake,  •'orty-eight  were  killed  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded. 
Wiieii  the  intrepid  Lawrence  learned  the  fate  of  his  ship,  he  became  de- 
lirious with  excess  of  mental  and  bodily  suH'ering.  His  proud  spirit  was 
broken;  and  diiniig  the  four  days  he  continued  to  live,  almost  the  only 
words  lie  uttered,  were,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!" — an  expression  which 
has  since  been  consecrated  by  his  countrymen.  Captain  Lawrence  and 
Lieuieiiaiit  Ludlow  were  both  interred  by  the  Uritisli  at  Halifax,  with 
every  honour — civil,  naval,  and  military.  Subsequently,  a  passport  bring 
obiaiiied  from  the  gentlemanly  (commander  on  that  station,  CoiiiiiKuiore 
Hardy,  the  remains  of  the  twoofiicers  were  brought  to  the  United  .Slates, 
by  Mr.  Crowninshield,  of  Salem,  in  his  own  barge,  maimed  by  twelve 
masters  of  vessels. 

Great  were  the  exultations  of  the  government  party  in  London,  on  the 
iicws  of  this  action.  Victories  over  the  frigates  of  other  nations  were 
ucciirieiices  too  common  to  excite  emotion  ;  but  the  capture  of  an  Anitri- 
can  Iriyate  was  considered  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  naval  history  of  Cri'at 
Hrilaiii.  Captain  Brooke  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  alto- 
gelher  the  rewards  and  honours  bestowed  u()on  him  were  such  as  had 
never  before  been  received  but  by  tliC  conqueror  of  a  squadron.  These 
(leinoiistralions  of  triumph  were  inadverteiii  coufessloiis  of  American 
superiority  ;  and  they  were,  to  the  vanquished  themselves,  a  species  of 
triuiiiph,  and  a  source  of  consolation. 

On  the  -till  of  August,  another  American  vessel  was  captured  by  the 
Kriiish.  The  Aigiis  sloop  of  war  hail  that  misfortune;  stu^  was  eriii/.ing 
111  the  Itnlish  ehaimel,  coininittmg  depredations  ujion  the  enemj's  ship- 
ping!, when  several  iiien-of-war  were  siMit  in  quest  of  her.  The  Pelican, 
a  vessel  of  her  own  class,  but  of  slightly  superior  force',  descried  and 
€iicouiUered  her;  at  ''  -  first  broadside,  Caiitain  Allen,  of  the  Argus,  tell, 
«tvi  relv  wounded;  liieulciianl  Watson,  on  whom  the  command  devidved, 
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was  next  rendered  unfit  for  service ;  midshipmen  Di'lpliy  ami  I'Mwnrds, 
both  died  of  Iheir  wounds — and  after  a  severe  anil  proiongod  aclion  of 
above  tiiiee  iiours,  tiie  vessel  surrendered. 

Shortly  after  this,  victory  turned  again  in  favour  of  tlio  repiibiicang. 
The  American  brig  Enterprize,  commanded  by  l,i(Mil(inaill  iJurronghn, 
met,  when  a  few  days  out  on  a  cruize,  tlie  British  l)riH;  Iloxor,  of  the  same 
or  a  more  available  force.  Here,  again,  the  superior  inaUfBuvring  of  llio 
Americans  was  made  manifest:  the  Enterprize  lost  but  ono  man  killed 
and  thirteen  wounded  ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Udxht  was  iniieli  grealei 
Both  commanders,  however,  were  .slain ;  Captain  lUytlio,  of  tiifl  lloxer, 
being  killed,  while  Lieutenant  Burroughs  was  the  oiu!  IohI  by  till)  Ameri- 
cans. They  were  buried  side  by  side,  due  honours  being  rende-rod,  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

The  events  of  the  war  again  call  our  attention  to  tlio  norlhwodtGrn 
frontier.  While  each  nation  was  busily  employed  in  nijuipping  it  squad- 
ron on  Lake  Erie,  Ge'i^ral  Olay  remained  inactive  at  Fort  Meigo,  About 
the  last  of  July,  a  lar^e  number  of  British  and  Indians  appeared  before 
the  fort,  hoping  to  t.iit.Le  the  garrison  to  a  general  action  in  the  (leld, 
After  wailing  a  few  uays  without  succeeding,  they  decamped.  Uiid  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Stepiitnson,  on  the  river  .Sandusky.  This  lort  was  little 
more  than  a  picketing  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ;  and  tlie  garrit«(Mi  consisted 
of  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  who  were  commanded  by  Major  (Jro- 
ghan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  On  the  1st  of  August,  it  waH  Invested  by 
five  Imndred  regulars  and  eight  hundred  Indians.  After  ii  cannonade, 
which  continued  two  days,  the  enemy,  in  the  evening,  supposing  a  \ircM\h 
had  been  made,  advanced  to  assault  the  works.  Anticipalini?  this,  .Major 
Croghan  had  planted  a  six  pounder,  the  only  piece  of  eaiuuHi  iu  the  fort, 
in  ;i  p,.'sition  to  enfilade  the  ditch.  It  was  loaded  with  grape  (tliot  and 
slug  >  ind  was  discharged  the  instant  the  nssailantH  arrived  before  it. 
The  British  commander  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many 
others  severely  wounded.  The  attack  was  again  renewed,  and  they  were 
again  as  fatally  repulsed  ;  when  the  remainder  ri^triiated  in  haste  and  dis- 
order to  their  foruier  position,  and  at  dawn  of  day  relirtMl  to  Maiden. 
The  youthful  Croghan,,  for  his  valour  and  good  conduet,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  he  and  his  brave  coinnanions  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress.  To  complete  the  triumph  t)l  the  victor,  tlie 
ladies  of  Chili(!otlie  presented  him  with  an  elegant  sworil. 

In  the  meantime,  by  the  exertions  of  Commodore  I'erry,  an  American 
squadron  had  been  prepared  for  service  on  Lake  i'".rif>.  It  (MHisistcil  of 
nine  small  vessels,  carrying  in  all  fifty-four  guns.  A  British  squadron 
had  also  been  built  and  (!qnipped,underthe  supi'rinlendeinM'  or('i)iiirn(id(ire 
Barclay  ;  this  Heel  consisted  of  six  vessels,  mounting  sixty-three  guns. 
(Jominodore  Ferry,  immediately  sailing,  olfercil  battle  to  'im  ailversary. 
On  the  10th  of  Septrmber,  the  British  cominandrr,  having  wiiul  in  favour, 
left  the  harbour  of  Maiden  to  aecept  that  offer,  'n  a  few  hours  the  wiiiii 
shifted,  giving  the  Americans  the  advantage.  I'crry,  forming  the  line  of 
battle,  lioisted  his  flag,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words  of  flii!  dyiiit; 
Lawrence,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  Loud  huzzas  from  all  the  veHMcN, 
proclaimed  the  animation  with  which  this  motto  iiispiri*d  lluiir  patniilii' 
crews.  About  noon  the  firing  connnenced  ;  but  the  wind  being  light,  the 
Tiawreiice,tlie  commodore's  flag  ship,  was  the  only  Amiirii'an  vessel  ilial 
could,  at  first,  engage  in  close  aelion.  For  tw(»  hours  she  conteiwii'il 
alone  with  two  vessels,  each  nearly  her  equal  in  force,  All  but  si^veii  dI 
her  crew  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  she,  by  the  dainaue  she  had 
received,  was  ••endered  wholly  unmanageable.  The  wind  H|iriiigiiig  up, 
Captain  Elliott  was  enal)led  to  bring  his  vessel,  the  N'liigara,  into  ai'lioii. 
To  tliis  ship  Ciimmodort!  Perry,  s;iiling  in  an  open  boat  tliroiiirh  the  tliirk- 
■-■St  oi'  the  lire,  transferred  his  flag.     Again  the  combat  rageii  with  uiidi* 
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minished  fury.  In  a  short  time,  one  of  the  British  vessels  surrenJered, 
and  soon  after  another :  and  the  rest  of  the  American  squadron  now  join- 
ing ill  the  action,  the  victory  was  rendered  decisive  and  complete.  At 
four  o'clock,  tlie  brave  and  fortunate  commander  despatched  to  General 
Harrison,  at  Fort  Meigs,  this  laconic  epistle:  "  We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours." 

Great  was  the  joy  which  this  brilliant  victory  occasioned  throughout  the 
Union.  That  it  was  achieved  over  a  superior  force — tiiat  it  was  the  (irst 
over  gained  over  a  squadron — that  it  was  entirely  decisive— and  that  it 
opened  a  way  to  the  recovery  of  all  that  had  been  lost  by  the  defeat  of  the 
imbecrile  General  Hull — were  circumstances  whicii  tlirew  every  other 
victory  into  the  shade,  and  cast  the  brightest  lustre  upon  the  characters  of 
the  heroes  who  had  gained  it.  At  every  place  which  he  visited,  the 
gallant  Perry  received  the  most  flattering  proofs  of  a  nation's  gratitude 
and  love. 

Tlie  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake;  but  a  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory was  yet  in  possession  of  the  British,  which  General  Harrison  im- 
mediately set  about  recovering.  The  vessels  conveyed  him  and  his  troops 
(amounting  to  about  seven  thousand  men)  across  the  lake  to  Amiierstburgh, 
from  whence  tliey  proceeded  to  occupy  Detroit  and  Fort  Maiden,  which 
they  did  without  opposition,  the  British  general  having  evacuated  the  lat- 
ter place  and  destroyed  the  stores.  The  enemy  had  passed  Detroit  on 
their  retreat,  and  ascended  the  river  Tlianies  to  tlie  Moravian  villages, 
where  they  encamped.  They  were  pursued  by  General  Harrison  with 
three  thousand  five  hundred  picked  troops,  consisting  of  Colonel  John- 
son's mounted  regiment.  Colonel  Ball's  dragoons,  and  Governor  Shelby's 
Kentucky  volunteers.  On  the  5th  of  October  tliey  were  overtaken  and 
forced  into  battle;  when  the  Americans, greatly  outnumbering  the  enemy, 
were  perfectly  triumphant.  But  the  death  on  this  occasion  of  the  chief 
Tecumseii,  who  was  the  most  subtle,  brave,  eloquent,  and  formidable  of 
Indian  warriors,  was  without  doubt  a  more  completely  irreparable  loss 
that  the  British  had  yet  sustained.  He  was  better  able  to  concentrate, 
command,  and  guide  sagaciously  the  savage  forces,  than  any  warrior  who 
iiad  preceded  him.  It  is  said  that  he  met  his  fate  under  the  following 
circumstances  :  Colonel  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  had  resolved  if  possible 
to  engage  him ;  dressed,  therefore,  in  a  showy  uniform,  and  mounted 
upon  a  large  while  horse,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  melee  directly  to 
where  the  chief  was  encouraging  his  people — who  were  tiien  fighting  with 
more  indomitable  and  obstinate  courage  than  had  yet  been  witnessed  in 
them — and  endeavoured  to  attract  his  attention.  The  chief  turning,  dis- 
charged his  rifle  at  the  approaching  foe,  and  drew  his  tomahawk  with  the 
intention  to  dispatch  him  at  once.  Covered  with  wounds  and  blood,  the 
colonel  still  approac-lied — wlien  Tecumseh  paused  a  moment,  seeming 
surprized  at  the  appearance  of  his  adversary.  That  pause  proved  fatal — 
for  111  it  Colonel  Jolmson  drew  a  pistol  and  discharged  its  contents  through 
his  body.  The  Indians  no  l()ii;;er  hearing  the  stentorian  voice  of  their 
leader,  lied  in  confusion,  and  liie  rout  was  complete.  The  American  loss 
was  but  fifty  ;  that  of  the  British  seventy,  besides  six  linndred  prisoners  : 
the  Iiuliaiis  left  one  hundrtid  anil  twenty  dead  on  tlie  field,  and  those  who 
escaped  ciiuid  not  be  gathcrtnl  logi'thcr  again  in  battle. 

Siutiiinini;  G(!neral  Ca.ss  with  a  iliousaiid  men  at  Detroit,  Harrison  now 
retuiiii'd  to  BufTalo,  intending  ain  urdintf  to  iiis  instructions,  to  cooperate 
Willi  the  army  of  the  centre  in  eirecting  what  appeared  to  be  the  grand 
object  of  the  American  governii  •nt,  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Recent 
vii'tory  liad  increased  Hit!  conlidc  hit  of  the  administration,  and  revived 
the  in  irlial  spirit  of  the  people.  A  larger  force  than  at  any  former  period 
was  colU'cleil  along  the  northern  fnuitier,  and  placed  iiiuler  the  (command 
of  generals  Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  olTiceis  tijen  highly  esteemed  for 
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their  militiiry  iiiroriiution,  :ts  well  as  warlike  taste  and  abilities.  Lii 
charge  of  the  w;ir  olfiiio,  was  General  Annstroiiij,  a  man  held  iii  disuii- 
guislied  (consideration  for  his  courtly  experience,  his  familiarity  with  arms 
and  tactics,  and  his  tlioroiidily  American  spirit.  Stran;;ely,  imleed,  does 
it  sound,  when  we  are  toldthit  witli  all  these  advantajjes  just  ;io</ii/ii,' could 
be  ac(!omplished.  Ki]?lit  thousand  men  stood  upon  their  arms  on  the 
northern  frontier,  excdusive  of  Harrison's  four  thousand,  who  were  or- 
dered to  rendezvous  at  Plattsbur^h,  all  waiting  for  the  word  of  command 
to  march  upon  Montreal.  At  length,  after  a  very  tedious  course;  of  pre- 
parations, it  came  :  the  secretary  of  war  himself  arrived  and  reviewed 
the  troops,  delivering  his  instructions.  At  (Jrenadier  Island,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  the  flotilla  was  prepared  which  was  intended  to  transport  the 
armed  array  to  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  every  thing  was  in  motion 
directly. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  they  were  finally  got  under  way.  But  now 
it  appeared  that  bodies  of  the  (mcmy  had  been  gathered  together  at  every 
convenient  point  upon  their  route,  well  prepared  to  harass  and  dispute 
with  them  their  passaire.  To  disperse  tiiem,  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Hrown  was  landed,  and  directed  to  marcii  in  advance 
of  the  boats.  At  Chrystler's  Piclds,  on  the  lllh  of  November,  a  body 
of  the  enemy  of  about  the  same  force,  was  encountered,  and  the  battle 
which  ensued  was  fought  with  resolute  bravery  on  both  sides.  Both  par- 
ties claimed  the  victory.  The  .\merican  loss  was  greatest,  but  as  tliey 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  position,  and  enabled  the  flotilla  to  pass  un- 
molested, it  is  but  fair  to  allow  that  they  accomplished  all  they  intended. 

The  next  day  the  troops  arrived  at  St.  Regis.  At  this  place  Gen- 
eral Hampton  had  been  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  and  no  doubt  had 
been  entertained  of  his  disposition  and  ability  to  comply  witii  the  order. 
But  here  General  Wilkinson  learned,  with  surprise  and  mortification,  that 
the  contemplated  junction  would  not  take  place.  Tlie  project  of  attack- 
ing Montreal  was  coiisequeiiliy  abandoned,  and  the  army  under  Wilkin- 
son marched  to  Frenchtown  MilLs,  and  there  encamped  for  the  winter. 
Great  indignation  followed  this  abortive  issue  of  the  can)paign ;  the  se- 
verest censure  fell  upon  General  Armstrong,  for  having  associated  two 
such  officers  as  Wilkinson  anil  Hampton,  between  whom  there  was  a 
well  known  spirit  of  animojiiiy  existing.  The  latter  soon  after  resigned 
his  commission  in  tiie  army,  and  (Jeneral  Izard  was  selected  in  his  stead, 
to  command  the  post  at  Plattshiirgh. 

The  injury  sulTcred  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  this  trilling,  did 
not  end  altogether  in  disappointment.  Failing  in  the  extension  of  their 
territory,  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  former  acquisitions  on  the  Ca- 
nadian shore.  Fort  George  was  abandoned — but  before  leaving  it,  the 
officer  in  charge  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  provoked  a  lamentable  retal- 
iation from  the  British.  He  crossed  over  to  the  handsome  village  of 
Newark,  and  sacked  and  left  it  in  flames.  Sir  George  Prevost,  in  nnuni, 
surprised  Fort  Niagara,  with  its  garrison  of  al)oiit  three  humlred,  and  put 
nearly  every  man  of  tiiein  to  the  sword.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  his 
myrmidons  forthwith  began  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  country,  buriiiiio 
in  their  course  Lewistown,  MaiKdiester,  Youngstown,  the  Indian  village  ol 
.he  Tuscaroras,  and  HufTalo. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1813,  the  tMnperor  of  Russia  had  olFered 
lis  mediation  to  the  two  powers  at  war.  On  the  partofttu!  llnit(.'d  States 
the  offer  was  prom[)lly  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Ad  ims,  Gallatin,  and  IJa- 
fard,  were  ap[)ointed  eoinmis.sioiiers  to  negotiate,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  a 
^)eace  iiinier  tlie  profTercd  mediation.  On  tli(!  'Jltli  of  Alay,  (A)iigress  w.is 
ionveiied  by  proidamation  o(  the  jiresident.  Li'.ws  were  enacted  iinpos- 
ng  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  autbinizinn  thi;  collectiiniof 
arious  internal  duties  ;  providing  for  a  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  million? 
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af  dollars;  and  proliibitinii  the  mercIiiiiU  vessels  of  llm  United  States 
from  sailing  under  Uritisii  licenses.  Near  the  elose  of  tlie  session,  aeoin- 
inittee  appointed  to  in(|uire  into  the  subject,  made  a  long  report  upon  the 
spirit  an<l  manner  in  which  tiie  war  had  been  commenced  and  conducted 
by  the  enemy.  Many  proofs  were  presented  of  shameful  departures  from 
the  rules  of  warfare  observed  by  civilizi^d  nations. 

In  September,  Commodore  Chauncey  made  two  cruizes  upon  Lake 
Ontario,  and  repeatedly  ollered  battle  to  the  enemy's  squadron,  which  was 
of  superior  force;  but  Sir  .lames  Yeo,  the  commander,  intiniulated  by  the 
result  of  the  battle  on  Lake  Krie,  retired  before  him.  On  one  occasion, 
iiowever,  in  a  running  fijrlit,  the  Uritish  ships  sustained  considerable  in- 
jury :  but  the  inconsiderable  breadth  of  the  passage  which  separates  the 
frouriers  in  the  neighbouihooti  of  the  several  forts,  allowed  the  Uritish 
to  cross  over  in  their  small  boats,  and  theiefore  rendered  naval  superiorit" 
in  a  great  measure  unavailing. 

After  the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  the  British  provinces,  the 
northern  army  remained  in  winter  quarters  until  the  latter  end  of  Feliru- 
ary.  The  troops  were  then  divided,  two  tiiousand  men  being  onlered  with 
General  Brown  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  the  remainder  returniiiir  to 
Plattsburgii  witii  General  Wilkinson.  The  latter  oIBixt,  not  feeling  sat 
islled  with  his  exploits  in  Canada,  on  the  I5tli  of  March  ensuing,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men.  re-crossed  the  Canadian  liiit^s,  and  attacked 
a  fortified  stone  house  known  as  Li  ('olle  Mill,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
about  tvvo  thousand.  After  a  persevering  assault,  in  which  the  besiegers 
suffered  severely,  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  This  event,  in  conni^ction 
with  Other  unfortunate  operations,  caused  the  administration  to  suspend 
General  Wilkinson  from  any  furtlier  ccjinmand. 

The  impolicy  of  carrying  on  olTensive  war,  for  the  purpose  of  conquer 
iiiga  liritish  province,  was  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  apparent. 
Militia  and  volunteers  could  be  assembled  for  defence  ;  but  regulars  only 
were  suitable  for  purposes  of  invasion — and  recruits  for  the  regular  service 
came  forward  with  reluctance,  because  the  name  of  an  enlisted  soldier 
was  held  in  disrepute.  luexperieiu-e  in  cominissarial  affairs,  also,  had 
prom<ited  waste  and  disappointment ;  atone  time  the  soldiers  were  fur- 
nisiied  with  exuberance,  at  anotlier  left  destitute  of  a  suiliciency.  The 
expenditure  was  thus  three  times  larger  than  the  ministerial  estimates, 
and  the  consumption  of  regular  soldiers  srreater  tlian  could  be  balanced 
by  recruiting.  No  expedient  was  left  untried,  however,  to  keep  up  the 
establisiiinent :  the  enormous  boinity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
dollars  was  offered  to  recruits,  the  regular  pay  was  increased,  and  future 
benefits  in  lands  tendered :  millions  of  acres  were  for  this  purpos(!  sur- 
veyed in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  being  appor- 
tioned to  each  private,  with  a  corresponding  increase  to  subordinate 
officers. 

At  sea,  no  event  of  importance  had  lately  transpired.  Captain  Rogers, 
who  commanded  the  frigate  President,  returned  from  a  lung  cruize,  liav- 
ing  captured  eleven  merchantmiMi;  but  he  met  no  armed  vessels,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  could  enhance  his  reputation.  Claptain  Porter,  in  tlic  Es- 
sex, rode  trimnphant  over  the  Pacific  ocean,  annoying  the  trade  of  the 
enemy,  and  protecting  that  of  the  republic. 

In  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Union,  troubles  of  a  serious  na- 
ture were  demanding  the  attention  of  government.  The  inffuenci'  of 
Tecumseh  had  been  felt  among  the  Indians  there,  and  many  of  them  were 
persuaded  that  the  Great  Spirit  required  of  them  to  attempt  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  whites  ontiieir  borders.  The  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  in  par- 
ticular, were  carryinsj  on  a  cruel  war  against  liie  frontier  inhibitanis  of 
Georgia  General  .lacksoii,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  two  thousaii  i  five 
hundred  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  marched  into  the  country  of  the  In- 
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dians.  Overawed  by  his  prescnrt',  they  for  ;i  time  ticsisted  from  hostili- 
ties ;  but  immediHlcly  after  his  ret\irn,  their  animosity  burst  forth  with 
increased  and  fatal  violence.  To  escape  their  cruelly,  about  three  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  childrj'ii,  sought  safety  at  Fort  iNIinims,  in  the 
Tensaw  settleniPiit.  Yet,  notwithstaiidinff  they  had  received  frequent 
warnings  of  an  intended  attack,  on  the  30th  of  August,  at  noonday,  iliey 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  six  hundred  Indians,  who  with  axes  cut  their 
way  into  the  fort,  and  drove  the  people  into  iho  iiouses  which  it  enclosed. 
These  they  set  on  fire.  Many  persons  were  burned,  and  many  killed  by 
the  tomahawk.  Only  seventeen  escaped  to  carry  the  horrid  tidings  to  the 
neighbouring  stations. 

The  whites  resolved  on  vengeance.  Again  (Jeneral  Jackson,  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  militia  of  Tennessee,  manthed  into 
the  southern  wilderness,  A  detaehincnt  under  (ieiieral  Coffee;  encoun- 
tered, at  Tallushatchie,  a  body  of  Indians,  and  a  sanguinary  contlict  en- 
sued. The  latter  fought  with  des|)eration,  neither  giving  nor  receiving 
quarter,  until  nearly  every  warrior  had  perished.  At  Talladega,  anoilier 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  three  hiiiKlred  Indians  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party,  exceeding  seven  hundred,  fled.  General  Jackson's 
provisions  being  exhausted,  he  was  unable  to  pursue  them.  While  on 
his  return  to  the  settlements  to  obtain  a  .supply,  his  troops  became  refrac- 
tory, and  even  niutinous:  ne.irly  all  returned  to  their  homes;  but  to  thp 
small  numlier  that  remained,  were  soon  added  a  reinforcement  of  one 
thousand  mounted  volunteers. 

With  this  forci!  he  marched  to  F.muckfaw,  within  a  bend  of  the  Talla- 
poosa, where  n  body  of  the  enemy  were  posted.  To  several  skirmishes 
succeeded  a  general  l)atlle,  in  which  the  whiles  were  victorious,  hut  sus- 
tained considerable  loss.  For  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  Jackson  returned 
to  Fort  Strother,  where  the  volunteers  were  discharged.  (Jeneral  White, 
from  Fast  Tennessee,  and  (Jeneral  Floyd,  from  (Jeorgia,  led  separate  ex- 
peditions against  the  Indians,  and  were  victorious  iii  every  combat.  So 
enraged  were  the  savages,  that  but  few  would  accept  of  quarter  or  seek 
safety  in  retreat.  Y»!t  still  was  the  spirit  of  the  (Jrceks  unsubdued,  and 
their  faith  in  victory  unshukcn.  Willi  no  little  sagacity  and  skill,  they 
selei'ted  and  fortilie<l  another  position  on  the  'l'ali;ipoosa,  called  by  them- 
selves Toliopeka,  and  by  the  whites  Horse  shoe  lieiid,  Heri!  ne.irly  u 
thousand  warriors,  animated  with  a  fierce  and  detcriiiiiicd  resolution,  were 
collected.  Three  thousand  men,  eommanded  by  (Jeneral  Jackson, 
I  larched  to  attack  this  post.  To  prevent  cf^cape,  a  detachment  under 
'Jeneral  Coffee,  encircled  the  IJeiid.  The  iiiaiii  body,  keeping  williiii  it, 
advaneetl  to  the  fortress.  For  a  few  luiniiles,  the  <ij)|i()siiig  forces  weru 
engaged,  inu/zle  to  muz/le,  at  the  port  holes.  Noon  tlit!  troops,  leaping 
over  tlie  w.alls,  mingled  with  the  savages,  and  the  eoinbat  became  furious 
and  sanguinary.  The  Indians,  (Icciiig  at  length  to  the  river,  behclii  the 
n-^ops  on  the  opposite  bank.  Hiliirnini;,  llii  y  fought  with  increased  fury 
and  desjicration,  and  coniinue(l  to  rfs'st  until  iiiglit.  Six  huiidied  war- 
riors were  killed  ;  four  only  yichlcd  iheiiivelvi  s  prisoners  ;  the  remaining 
tliret;  hundred  escaped.  Of  the  \\  lutes,  fifty  live  were  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  wounded. 

It  was  expected  that  another  stand  would  be  maile,  by  the  Indians,  at  n 
place  called  the  Hickory  (Jroiind,  and  tliilhcr  (ieneral  Jackson  loarrlird, 
IP  April.  The  principal  chiefs  <ame  out  to  meet  him,  and  among  ihciii 
was  Wetherford.  a  half  blood,  disimgiii.M|ied  equally  for  lii>,  talents  and 
Ins  cruelly.  "I  am  in  your  jiower,"  said  lie,  "do  with  me  what  vou 
please.  1  ((unmanded  at  Fort  Miinms.  1  have  done  the  wliil"  people  all 
ilie  harm  I  could.  I  h  ive  fought  them,  and  foiiyhl  tlieiii  bravely,  i'liere 
was  a  time  when  1  had  a  choice,  I  have  none  now — even  hope  is 'iiiled. 
\)uvii  1  could  ammiile  my  warriurM ;  but  1  cuiinot  uiiimate  the  dead.    Thef 
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can  nolongpr  hear  my  voice  ;  their  bones  are  at  Talliishati-iiie,  TalliiLlepa, 
Einuckfaw,  and  Tohopcka.  Wliile  there  was  a  clianco  of  success,  1 
never  snpplicatcd  pence ;  but  my  people  arc  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for 
my  nation  and  myself."  Peace  was  concluded,  and  the  successful  gen- 
eral and  his  brave  troops  enjoyed  an  honourable  though  a  short  repose. 

In  the  winter  of  1813-14,  the  fifteenth  Congress  held  a  second  session. 
Warlike  measures  were  of  course  the  only  ones  of  consequence  adopted, 
and  to  enforce  their  vigorous  prosecution,  the  president  was  authorized 
to  borrow  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  and  to  issue  treasury  notes  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions.  Hefore  the  close  of  the  session,  a  coniniuni- 
catioii  was  received  from  the  British  government  announcing  its  readiness 
to  treat  for  peace,  although  declining  the  mediation  of  Russia.  A  direct 
negotiation  at  liOndon  or  Gottenhurgh  was  proposed  instead,  which  the 
American  governraent  frankly  accepted,  and  chose  the  latter  place,  for 
which,  however,  Ghent  was  afterwards  substituted.  Henry  Clay,  and 
loiialhan  Russell,  p]sqrs.,  were  named  as  commissioners  additional  to 
Uiose  already  in  Eurojie.  Mr.  Clay  was  at  that  time  the  (lopular  speaker 
of  th(;  House  of  Representatives,  which  station  he  relniquishcd  in  conse- 
quence of  this  appointment,  and  the  vacant  chair  was  filled  by  Langdon 
Chevcs,  of  South  Carolina. 

Meantime,  informatiDii  was  received  of  the  stupendous  events  which 
had  recently  occurred  in  Kurope.  The  Kmperor  of  France  hail  tn'cn  ar- 
'ested  in  his  victorious  carci-r,  his  armies  being  ex|iclled  from  Spain,  and 
Jefealed  at  Leipsic,  and  himself  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  and 
telire  10  the  island  of  Elb,i,  Louis  the  WMIl.  was  |)roc|aimi d  king  ol 
france :  and  (ireat  Uritain,  at  peace  witii  all  the  wcnid  rxcepi  the  I'nited 
Slates,  was  enabled  to  direct  against  them  alone  the  immense  force  which 
had  been  employed  to  crush  her  rival.  She  delayed  not  to  use  the  advan 
tagis  afforded  by  her  good  fortune.  From  the  ports  of  conquercii  France, 
8hi|)s  of  war  and  transports  bearing  veteran  and  vi(  torious  troops,  sailed 
to  the  American  continent,  soini^  destineil  to  the  Niagara  froiMicr,  and 
some  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  eviuits  could  not  be  viewed  with  in 
difference  by  the  American  people.  Tiic  friends  of  the  adminisiration 
anticipated  a  severer  conflict  and  pri'imrrd  for  greater  sacrifices  and 
greater  sufferings.  Its  opposers  were  encouraged  to  make  more  vigorous 
etloris  to  wrest  the  reins  of  authority  frcnn  men  who,  they  asserted,  had 
shown  themselves  inccnnpetenl  to  hold  tbcm.  Their  efforts,  altlunigh 
condemned  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  diminished  in  no  slight  de- 
gree llie  strength  of  the  Hepublic. 

In  the  begmninsr  of  .Inly,  G'eiieral  Brown,  who  had  been  assiduously 
nnployed  in  disciplining  his  troops,  cnissed  the  Niagara  with  about  three 
tJKiiisand  men,  and  without  bein^  opiiosed  took  |>ossessioii  of  Fort  Erie. 
In  a  strong  position  a  few  imhs  distant,  at  Chippewa,  was  intreiiclied  an 
equal  mimberof  Itrilish  troops, coinmaiided  by  (•cneral  Kiall.  On  the  4th, 
(iciicral  Itrown  approached  their  works.  The  next  day  the  two  armies 
met,  in  the  (>|)en  field,  and  obstinate  and  bloody  was  the  conllict.  The 
Americans  were  finally  viitorious  :  the  enemy  having  sustained  tlie  loss 
of  live  hundred  men,  songht  safety  behind  their  iiitrenchinentH.  This  de- 
risive victory,  adiieved  after  so  many  reverses,  was  hailed  us  an  omen  o( 
future  success.  Soon  afterwards  (ieneral  Uiill  abandoned  Ins  W(nks,  and 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Iturlington.  Here  I.ieulenant-u'cneial  Urum- 
nioiid.  with  a  large  reinforceinrnt  joined  hiin,  and  a  sumiiig  the  command, 
led  back  llie  army  towards  the  American  camp.  On  the  '.Tjtli,  was  fought 
Hie  banle  of  Uridgewater,  which  began  before  sun-set  and  continued  until 
nnilni;{lil. 

Tins  battle  was  fonglil  near  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  whose  roar  was 
riviillfd  by  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  dm  of  arms,  but  was  ilistincily 
heard  during  the  pauses  o  ihe  fight.    At  mtervalslhe  moon  shone  brightly, 
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but  often  her  liglit  was  obscured.  Against  a  superior  force,  the  Amerl- 
cnnn  fur  spvcriil  hours  contended  wifli  various  success.  During  the  first 
pnrt  of  ih(^  rn^agcnicnt,  they  were  sorely  annoyed,  into  wiratever  part  ot 
tlie  (icld  they  niigiit  drive  the  enemy  or  be  driven,  by  the  liritish  artillery, 
which  was  stationed  on  a  commanding  eminence.  "Can  you  storm  that 
liallcry  ''"  said  (leneral  Kipley  to  Colonel  Miller.  "  I'll  try,  sir,"  was  the 
lacnnic  answer — which  afterwards  became  the  motto  of  his  regiment.  A' 
the  word  of  command,  his  men  with  steady  courage  ascended  the  hill, 
advanced  to  the  muzzles  of  the  cannon,  killed  with  the  bayonet  several 
nrldlrry-men  on  the  point  of  firing  their  pieces,  and  drove  the  remainder 
before  them.  Holii  parties  were  instantly  reinforced,  and  the  enemy 
made  a  darnig  attempt  to  regain  their  cannon.  They  were  repulsed,  but 
ijUU'kly  reiicateil  the  attempt.  Nearly  all  the  opposing  forces  were  gath 
rred  nroninl  this  position,  and  to  possess  it  was  the  sole  objnct  of  both 
iirmicH.  Again  the  enemy  were  repulsed— hut  again  they  renewed  the 
cllorl ;  after  a  violent  conflict  they  were  a  third  time  driven  from  the  hill. 
'I'lii'  (irmg  then  ceased;  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn;  and  the 
Americans  were  left  in  (piiet  possession  of  the  fiidd. 

(ienerals  Urown  and  Scott  having  both  been  severely  wounded,  the 
I'oimnaiid  devolved  upon  d'eneral  Kipley.  lie  remained  a  few  hours  upon 
the  hill,  collected  the  wounded,  and  then  returned  unmolested  to  his 
ciimn.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  proves  the  bravery  of  the 
iMMnliatanls,  and  the  severity  of  the  struggle.  On  the  American  side  it 
was  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  on  the  Dritish,  one  iiuiulred  more,  and 
of  the  latter  one  hundred  and  seventeen  more  were  missing  than  of  the 
former.  The  liritish,  therefore,  besides  losing  their  position,  sustained 
the  greater  loss  of  men. 

I  )iiriiig  this  battle,  in  the  evening,  Captain  Ambrose  Spencer,  son  of  the 
chicf-jiii'tice  of  New-York,  and  aid  to  (ieiieral  Hrovvn,  was  dispatched 
With  orders  to  one  of  the  regiments;  when  about  to  deliver  them,  he  sud- 
denly foniiil  himself  in  contact  with  a  Urilish  cor[)s ;  with  eonsumniatc 
coolness,  and  a  linn  air,  ht^  emjuired  "  What  regiment  is  this  !"  On  beiiif 
Hiitwerecl,  the  Rcyal  Scots,  he  immediately  replied,  "  Hnyal  ISc.ois,  remain  a' 
ymi  iirr."  Thi^  commandant  of  the  corps,  supiiosing  the  orders  eaiiio 
ironi  the  liritish  general,  instantly  halted  liis  regiment,  and  Captain  Nppii- 
eer  roile  nH".  Tins  brave  ofliccT  was  iifterwanis  mortally  wounded,  and 
tiiken  |iriH(mer.  ( 'aptain  Loring.  the  aid  of  (General  Drumniund,  was  taketi 
pnsoner  by  the  Americans — and  was  exchanged  for  the  corpse  of  Caplam 
Spencer. 

Mere,  lo  show  how  diametrically  opposite  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
llniiHli  and  American  <'onimanding  ollicers,  we  beg  leavi;  to  subjoin  the 
wulmliinee  of  ii  brief  correspondence  held  between  tliem  on  this  occagiun  : 

Camp,  bifors  CinrPEWA,     ) 
July'iltK,  11)14.  J 
Hii»i  — 

Vinir  wiiiiiidi'il  aid,  Mr.  i^peucer,  i*  in  my  pugseMlun.  Send  (7iipUiiii  Lining',  iiml 
villi  eiiii  liiivK  liiiii. 

Ooauo.v  DhL'mmiiM),  Mnj.  din.,  II    II.  M.  S 


l''i)Rr  I'.nir,     } 
Hirti—  _  .Iul<i'i\)lh.l\\\\.S 

YMiiiiiiil,  Captiiiii  I.iirinn,  \*  here,  cpiite  well  and  ciiiiifurtiilili'.  If  Cinitiiiii  S|irurrr 
m  iililc  III  III'  M  iMHM'd,  I  will  f;lailly  iiinki'  llir  cirliiiiiL'i'.  1  lie  ln'arer  nl  ibiD  i*  itiu 
Ih'iiIIhi  III  MiY  Mill  ;  I  iir:iv  viiil  In  let  lilin  sil|M'riiitrilil  till)  ri'liiiiviil  iif  tliii  wiiiiiiilcil 
itiuii  111  llii'  Aiiirni  111  liiii-1.  iin  hi»  lili-  i^  viTv  iliiir  In  iiin.  Any  kiiiiliii-HH  jmi  ran 
ri'inliT  hiiii  will  lie  lliaiikl'iilly  uckimwludgi'd  by  nm;  and  yuar  uid  riUiiriiniJ, 
whnllter  uiiiH)  rIhiII  iirriru  dead  or  alive. 

Jac.  Uhowm,  Afiv'.  Ocn.,  'r.  S.  A. 
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Captain  Spennnr  died  about  the  lime  of  the  arrival  of  his  brother — not 
living  been  at  ail  iihle  to  bear  removal.  General  Drimim()n<l,  however,  con- 
siilered  the  arranifement  for  an  exchange  complete,  and  General  Hrown, 
soliciling  permission  from  the  secretary  at  war,  was  authorized  to  make  it. 
(Jeneral  Hipley  found  his  force  so  muidi  weakened,  that  he  deemed  it 
prudent  again  to  occupy  Fort  Krie.  On  the  4tli  of  August,  it  was  nivest- 
ed  by  General  Druunnond  with  five  tbousHiid  troops.  In  defending  it,  no 
less  bravery  and  skill  were  requisite,  and  no  less  were  displayeil,  than  in 
contending  in  the  field.  In  the  niijht  between  the  14ili  and  lot!),  the  be- 
sieijrers  made  an  assault  upon  the  fort,  which  was  repelled  with  conspi(,'u- 
ous  gallantry  by  the  garrison,  the  former  losing  more  than  nine  hundred 
men,  tlie  latter  but  eighty-four.  Tile  siege  was  still  continued.  On  the 
Snd  of  September,  (ieneral  Hrown,  having  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
threw  himself  into  the  fort,  and  took  command  of  the  garri*- m.  For  their 
fate  great  anxiety  w  .-  felt  by  the  nation,  whiidi  was,  houever.  in  some 
degree  removed,  by  the  marcli  from  I'ialtsburgh  of  five  thousand  men  to 
their  relief.  On  the  17th,  a  sortie  was  made  by  the  besieged,  General 
Porter  of  the  New- York  militia,  and  General  Mdler  of  the  regular  army, 
conunanding  divisions.  The  bravery  of  the  troops  equalled  that  which 
they  bad  displayed  in  the  recent  contests.  After  an  hour  of  close  fighting, 
they  returned  to  the  fort,  having  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  ono 
thousand  of  the  enemy.  The  American  loss  was  also  severe,  amounting 
to  near  live  hundred. 

On  the  Cist  of  September,  tiic  forty-ninth  day  of  the  siege,  General 
Druinmond  withdrew  Ins  forces,  relieving  the  garrison  from  their  toil, 
whieli  had  been  incessant,  and  from  their  danger,  which  had  been  encoun- 
tered without  fear.  .Selilnin  have  troops  cleserved  higher  praise  of  their 
couniry.  On  the  Olh  of  October,  (iener.il  Izard  arrived  with  the  reiiiforee- 
ment  from  I'iattshiirgb,  and  being  liie  .senior  oirieer,  took  command.  On 
tlie  IHlli,  he  niarclied,  with  his  whole  force,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom 
he  foniiii  at  Chippewa,  strongly  posted  in  a  fortified  camp.  Afier  makiiii; 
several  uiisiieeessful  attempts  to  entice  them  into  the  field,  he  evacuated 
(,'aiiada,  and  placed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters  at  HuH'alo,  Uluck  liock 
and  llatavia. 

Tilt!  march  of  the  troops  from  PlattRbiirgh  having  left  thai  post  almost 
(lefeneeless,  the  enemy  delermiiied  to  attack  it  by  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  alti'inpt  the  (le.HinielKHi  of  tin!  American  tlotilla  on  Lake  Cbam- 
plain.  On  the  .'id  of  Septembt  r,  .Sir  (ieorge  I'revost,  the  governoi-geiieral 
of  Canada,  with  an  army  of  fmirieen  ihousiuid  men,  most  of  whom  had 
served  111  the  wars  of  Kiiro[)e,  eiileied  the  terrilories  of  the  United  States. 
.\s  soon  as  his  object  was  ascertained,  Itrigadier-general  M.iciimli,  the 
coininaiider  at  I'lalisbiirgh,  ealieil  to  his  aid  the  militia  of  N'ew-Vcnk  and 
Vernionl,  who,  with  alacrity  and  without  disijneiion  of  party,  olieyed  the 
call.  <  'ii  the  Ciili,  the  j^nemy  arrived  at  i'latlshurgh,  wliieii  is  situated  near 
Like  Cliiinplalii,  on  the  northerly  bank  of  the  small  river  ^  ar.'inae.  On 
their  apjiioiicli.  the  American  troops,  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite 
iiaiik,  lore  up  the  planks  of  the  bridges,  with  winch  they  t'ormed  slight 
bre.isiworks,  and  prepared  to  disiiule  tlie  passage  (d  the  stream.  .Several 
uiti'iii|iis  to  cross  It  were  m.ide  by  Ihe  enemy,  liut  they  were  uniformly 
defeuieil.  From  tins  tune  uniil  the  llth,  the  British  army  were  employed 
ill  eni'ing  b.itleries,  while  the  American  forces  were  every  hour  aug- 
niriiieil  by  the  arriv;i|  of  volunteers  and  imlilia.  Karly  in  the  morning  of 
tliiit  d.iy,  llie  llriti>li  s(|ii.idron nm.inded  by  Commodore  Dowiiie,  ap- 
pealed'oir  ihe  liarbour  of  I'l.illshurBli,  where  that  of  llie  rmled  States, 
comm.ih  led  by  Commodore  .McDoiioiigli,  lay  at  anchor,  prepared  for  bat- 
tle. 'I'lie  American  sipi.tdroii  consisted  of  fourteen  vessels,  carrying 
(ik'tiiy  SIX  giiiiH  anil  eight  hundred  and  twentysix  men.  The  lUilisb  I'mi- 
Liaiiii  of  seventeen  vessels,  with  ninety-five  guna  and  oiio  thousand  ant] 
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fifty  men.  At  nine  o'clock  the  battle  commenced — and  seldom  lias  ilic 
ocean  witnessed  a  more  furious  encounter  tiian  now  took  place  on  the 
bosom  of  this  transparent  and  peaceful  lake.  At  llie  same  moment  the 
enemy  on  land  began  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  American  lines,  and 
attempted,  at  dilTerent  places,  to  cross  the  Saranac.  At  a  ford  above  the 
village  the  strife  was  hot  and  deadly.  As  often  as  the  eneniy  advanced 
into  tlie  water  they  received  a  destructive  fire  from  the  militia,  and  Iheif 
dead  bodies  floated  down  the  stream  literally  crimsoned  witli  blood. 

At  half  past  eleven,  a  shout  of  victory  was  heard  along  the  American 
lines,  announcing  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  lake.  A  second  British 
squadron  iiad  yieldi'd  to  the  prowess  of  American  seamen.  The  cry  aiii- 
niated  to  braver  deeds  their  brethren  on  the  land.  Fainter  and  fainter  be- 
came the  efforts  of  the  enemy;  and  in  the  afternoon  they  withdrew  to 
their  intrenclnuents.  In  the  night  they  began  a  precipitate  retreat,  and 
had  lied  eight  miles  before  their  departure  was  known  in  the  American 
camp.  Upon  land,  the  American  loss  was  one  iiundred  and  ninet(;en 
tliat  of  the  British  was  esiiniated  at  two  thousand  five  hundred.  In  this 
latter  number,  however,  are  included  five  humired  Dritish  soldiers  who 
deserted  from  the  retreating  army,  preftTring  a  residence  in  this  country 
to  service  in  the  liritish  hue.  On  the  water,  the  American  loss  was  one 
hundred  and  ten  :  that  of  the  British  one  hundred  and  ninety-four,  besides 
eight  hundred  and  fifty -six  made  prisoners.  With  these  splendid  victo- 
ries  closed  tile  campaign  on  the  iiorlhern  frontier. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  ocean,  the  re|)iiblican  Hag  maintained  its  high 
reputation.  Victory  was  not  always  won — but  defeat  never  occurred  at- 
tended witii  (lislnmour.  'i'he  Kssex,  commanded  by  Captain  Porter,  after 
a  bloody  combat,  prolonged  longer  than  w.is  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
fame,  struck  to  a  Uritish  frigate  and  sloop  of  war,  whose  united  force  was 
much  superior.  The  American  sloop  Peacock  captured  the  Kpervier,  ol 
equal  ft)rce.  The  sloop  Wasp,  commanded  by  (.'apiaiii  Blakely,  captured 
the  Kcin-dcer,  and  afterwards,  in  tiie  same  cruize,  sunk  the  Avon,  each  of 
superior  force.  She  made  several  other  prizes— but  never  relumed  into 
iKirt.  Darkness  rests  upon  her  fate.  Slii!  jirobably  foundered  at  sea. 
Tlie  republic,  with  deep  and  sincere  grii'f,  mourned  the  loss  of  her  galluiit 
crew. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  many  vessels  of  war,  and  a  large  number 
of  troops,  arrived  in  (!lies;ipeake  iJay  from  Kurope.  Of  this  force,  several 
frigates  and  bmnb  vessiis  were  orderecl  to  ascend  the  Potomac ;  another 
division,  under  !Sir  Peter  Parker,  was  direcied  to  threaten  Hallimore; 
while  the  main  body,  under  Admiral  (-'oi  iiraiie,  ascended  the  Patuxent  as 
far  as  Uenedict,  where,  on  the  19th  of  August,  five  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  General  Koss,  were  landed.  During  this  time.  General  Win- 
der bad  biisKHl  himself  in  calling  together  his  forces,  who,  however,  were 
very  remiss  in  complying  with  the  call.  Not  more  than  two  thousand 
tniliti.i,  with  oik-  tliousaiul  regulars,  could  be  collecli'd;  tiinugheven  these, 
it  would  ap()ear,  might  have  made  some  resistance,  as  they  possessed 
above  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  while  the  Hritish  had  only  three.  They 
cmitiniied  to  retreat,  however,  aw  far  as  llladeimburgli,  where  a  st  nid  was 
ordered  ;  on  the  first  approach  of  danger,  the  militia  lied  in  confusion,  the 
enemy  hotly  ()ursiiing ;  whence  the  field  has  since  retaiiUHi  the  name  of 
"  lilaileiislmrgh  race-ground,"  over  wliicii  the  Americans  grt^itly  outran 
the  British. 

No  opposition  was  ofTered  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  except  by  a 
body  of  sailors  and  marines,  under  Coininixlore  Barney  and  Captain  Mil- 
ler; I'.esf  were  stMiourd  advantageously,  ;ind  could  no  doidit  h;ive  flti  ci- 
u;il'/  impeded  the  advaie'iiig  fiie,  if  tli,'  assistance  which  t!iey  had  a  riyht 
•o  expi'ii  frnin  (ieneral  Winder  had  li.'en  alfonli'd.  As  it  was,  they  "ire 
(lUlllanked  and  sjrrounded  by  the  eiieniy,  cut  in  pieces  and  taken  jinsun- 
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rrs.    Tims  the  fate  of  VVasliiiigtnn  was  decided.     General  Ross,  with  a 
tiioiisand  men,  slowly  approaclied  the  city,  where  he  arrived  on  the  'Jlih, 


arrived  on  the  'Jlih, 
containing  the  Con- 


at  eiglit  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  nine,  the  capilol. 
gressioiial  library,  senate,  supreme  conrl,  and  representative  chambers, 
public  records,  5cc.,  &:c.,  was  set  on  fire,  as  was  also  the  president's  house, 
the  treasury,  war,  and  navy  offices,  and  all  the  public  establishments,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  post  and  patent  office  building,  which  was  only 
saved  by  the  personal  intercession  of  its  superintendent. 

In  the  sanguinary  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
capitals  of  Kurope  were  successively  in  the  hands  of  conquerors — but  ihey 
waged  no  such  Vandal  war  against  specimens  of  art,  public  libraries,  and 
public  papers-  Ail  civilized  nations  exclaimed  against  this  violattdii  of 
the  rules  of  honourable  warfare — and  the  indignation  of  the  rcpublii;  was 
fully  aroused.  All  ages  and  all  classes  turned  out  to  defend  Haltiniore, 
and  volunteers  flocked  in  from  the  neighbouring  states  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  squadron  which  had  ascended  the  Potomac, 
met  with  even  less  resistance  than  that  which  had  passed  up  the  Patnx- 
ent.  As  soon  as  it  arrived  at  .Mexandria,  tiie  citizens  proposed  a  capitu- 
lation: the  British  commander  stated  his  terms,  and  allowed  one  liour'i 
time  to  determine  upon  ihein.  To  purchase  safely,  they  delivered  up  all 
their  shipping,  all  the  merchandize  in  the  city  (including  sixteen  tliniisand 
barrels  of  flour),  and  all  the  naval  and  ordinance  stores,  public  and  private. 
With  a  Heel  of  prizes,  loaded  with  rich  booty,  the  enemy  relumed  imme- 
diately to  the  ocean. 

The  success  of  the  attack  on  Washington  having  encouraged  fieneral 
Koss  to  proceed  against  Haltimorc,  on  liie  I'Jih  of  September  lie  landed 
five  thousand  men  on  North  Point,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  ciiy,  for 
which  he  look  up  his  line  of  m.-ireh.  Preparations  for  defence  had  already 
been  made.  General  Smith,  who  comnianded  the  American  forces,  do- 
laclied  (ieneral  Strieker  with  three  thousand  men,  to  retard  the  i)rogresi 
of  the  enemy.  At  about  eight  miles  from  the  city  ihe  advanced  [)artie« 
met,  and  in  tiie  skirmish  whiih  ensued,  tieneral  Koss  was  killed.  The 
invaders,  however,  continued  slowly  to  advance,  under  command  of  Colo- 
nel brooke— and  tli^  Americans  gradually  retreateii  .o  within  half  a  inilo 
of  their  iiilreiicliinents.  The  British  then  paused,  choosing  to  await  the 
result  of  a  boniliardmeiit  of  the  American  batteries,  which  had  been  coiO' 
meiiceil  by  their  lleel. 

Not  less:  than  filly  sail  were  drawn  together  in  view  of  forts  M'llenry 
and  Covington,  winch  slaiid  at  the  entrance  of  the  liarboiir;  and  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  an  assault  was  conlinned,  without  success,  aiiaiiisl  llieso 
posts.  They  were  conimaiided,  the  first  by  Major  .\rniistead,  and  tho 
latter  hy  Lieiileiiniit  Newc(>inl),  of  the  navy  ;  and  the  defence  was  allowed 
in  every  respect  to  liav<'  been  conducted  with  signal  aliiliiy.  The  coni- 
nuiiider'of  the  British  forces  ujion  land,  finding  be  was  to  receive  no  ns- 
sislance  from  the  licet,  held  a  conference  willi  Admiral  •'ochrane  during 
the  night,  in  wiiicli  it  was  determined  lo  aiiandon  the  project  of  taking 
Baltimore,  and  atleni|)t  some  more  feasible  operation.  Accordingly  on 
the  Uili,  they  retreated  to  North  Point,  and  tlw  next  day  re-emliarked. 
Shonly  after,  ihe  lleet  left  Chesaiieake  Bay.  a  part  of  it  proceeding  south- 
ward,  io  convey  troops  lo  the  thcalre  of  a  future  undertaking,  and  an  un- 
precedeiiled  slaugiiler. 

In  Ihe  aniiimii  of  IhM,  information  was  received  that  the  Brilish  and 
Ann  rican  coiiMiiissiontrs  had  inel  and  held  conferences  at  Gluiit.  d'real 
Britain,  rendered  arro;:anl  by  her  recent  Inuiiiplis  in  Kurone,  and  by  lh« 
caplure  of  Wasliiiigion,  ilii'naniled  terms  which  exlmguished  all  hope  of 
■  speedy  reconciliation.  Siill  ('oiipress  shrunk  not  from  the  dulies  \\  hieh 
the  crisis  imposed.     (Jeneral  Armstrong  not  having  luamfesled  sufiicieiU 
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energy,  was  removed  from  ofTice,  and  Colonel  IMonroe  iippointed  Sccrp. 
tary  at  War  in  liis  stead.  Mr.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  assigned  i.o 
the  Treasury  departnient — and  vis^orons  measures  were  adopu^d  for  sus- 
taining the  national  honour,  incre.ising  the  finances,  and  placinir  upon  a 
firm  footiuK  llu;  credit  of  the  country. 

The  repose  of  (ieneral  .lai;kson,  and  the  troops  whom  he  commanded, 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  at  Pensacola,  in  August,  of  three  Uriti.sh 
ships  of  war,  hringnig  three  iiundred  sohliers,  and  arms  and  ammunition 
to  be  (hstrihuted  among  th  •  Indians  of  bMorida.  The  troops  were  permit- 
ted, by  the  Spaniards,  to  take  possession  of  liie  fort,  and  the  commander 
issued  a  proclamation,  indicating  an  intention  of  carrying  on  war  against 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Republic.  General  Jackson,  with  characteristic 
proni[)tness,  took  instant  and  elHcient  measures  for  calling  to  his  aid  the 
patriotic  militia,  who  had  before  been  victorious  under  his  banners.  Hav- 
ing remonstrated  in  vain  witii  the  governor  of  Pensacola  for  alTordiiig 
shelter  and  protection  to  tiie  enemies  of  the  United  States,  he,  near  the 
end  of  October,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  regulars  and  two  thousand  mount- 
ed volunteers,  marched  against  that  place.  A  flag,  scjut  to  demand  re- 
dress, was  fired  on  from  the  batteries,  lie  immediately  mandied  into  the 
city,  stormed  tlu;  fort,  obtained  entire  possession,  and  compelled  the  Urit- 
isli  to  evacuate  Florida. 

Ileturuing  to  his  head-quarters  at  Mobile,  he  there  received  intellisronce 
that  a  powerful  expedition  was  on  the  way  to  attai^k  New  Orli^ans.  With- 
out ielay  he  inarched  witli  his  troops  to  that  city,  and  foinid  it  in  a  state 
of  (■()  ifusiim  and  alarm.  The  militia,  composed  of  men  of  ail  nations,  was 
impci  "ectly  organized;  many,  f(!eling  no  attaehuient  to  the  [lepublic,  liad 
refused  to  enter  the  ranks.  No  fortifications  (ixisted  on  the  various  routes 
by  wliicii  the  plaire  could  be  approached;  and  fiiars  were  entertained  that 
the  reinforcements  of  militia  which  were  expected  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  could  not  arrive  in  timi;  to  take  [)art  in  tlie  contest.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  dilFiculties  which  surrounded  him,  (icMieral  .lackson  ado()ted 
the  most  deci<li'd  and  eilicienl  means  for  the  safety  of  this  rich  and  ini- 
poriant  city.  Me  vis;lt-d  in  person  every  exposed  point,  and  designated 
the  poiilions  to  be  fortified.  He  inini;led  with  the  ciiizens,  and  infused 
into  th(!  greater  part  his  own  spirit  an  1 1'liergy.  Hy  Ins  presiMice  and  ex 
liortatMiis,  tliey  were  aiiimaied  to  exertions  of  which  l)efoi(;  they  were 
not  supposed  to  lie  capable.  .\11  wlio  could  wield  a  spade,  or  carry  a  mus- 
ket, were  put  to  work  upon  the  fortitications,  or  triined  in  the  art  of  de- 
feiKJiiig  them. 

On  the  Jlst  of  December,  four  thousand  well-arrayed  militia  irrived 
from  Tenn(!ssee.  On  the  '.J-'d,  the  enemy,  having  previously  landed,  took 
a  position  lujar  the  main  ch  iiiiiid  of  the  river,  about  eigiil  miles  below  iIk; 
city.  They  numbered  luit  far. from  eight  thousand  men.  In  the  evening 
of  tin;  '..*3d.  General  Jackson  inail(>  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon  tli(!ir 
camp.  They  were  thrown  into  disorder,  but  soon  rallied,  and  fought  witii 
a  bravery  eijual  to  that  of  their  assailants.  Satisfied  with  the  advantages 
first  i;aui(!d,  he  wiiinlrew  his  troops,  fortified  a  strong  position  four  miles 
below  .New  Orlean-i,  and  supported  it  by  batteries  erected  on  tlio  west 
bank  of  the  rivi^r.  On  the  'JSth  of  Deceinlier,  and  Istof  January,  vigorous 
hut  iiiisucces:iful  attacks  w(!re  maileupon  iIk^so  fortifications  by  thceiieiny. 
In  the  MiiMiitinie,  both  armies  bad  received  reinforcoiiK-nts;  and  General 
I'  icUi'rihain,  the  Hritish  eummaiider,  resolved  to  exi-rl  all  his  strength  in 
a  eoinUined  attack  upon  the  .\merican  positions  on  b.)th  sidi^s  of  the  river. 
With  almost  iiieredibh,'  industry,  lie  caused  a  canal  to  be  made,  leadiiip, 
from  a  creek  emptying  into  Lake  Borgne  to  the  main  channel  of  the  Mis 
8issi|>{ii,  that  h(!  rieuht  remove  a  nart  of  his  boats  and  artillery  to  the  latter. 
All  tliinu's  beiuf,'  pre[>ared,  the  Htli  of  January  was  assigned  for  the  division 

of  tl booty  and  beauty"  which  the  city  of  New  Urluans  might  havo 

contamud. 
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In  the  niglit,  a  regiment  wiis  transported  across  the  river,  to  storm  the 
works  on  tiie  western  bunk,  and  turn  the  jjuns  on  the  American  troops  on 
the  (lastern.  Karly  in  the  morning,  tiio  ni;iiii  body  of  the  enemy,  I'onsisi- 
•  of  moH!  than  eigiit  liionsami  men,  marched  from  tlieir  camp  to  the  as- 


sault.    While 


shot 


le  a[)proachm;r,  learlcss  and  undannted,  snowers  ol  grape  sht 
thinned  their  ranks.  W  lien  they  came  within  musket-shot,  a  vivnl  stream 
of  fire  burst  from  the  .\rncrican  lines.  (Junera!  .lackson  having  placed  his 
troops  in  two  ratiks,  those  in  tin;  r(Mr  loaded  for  those  in  front,  enabling 
them  to  fire  with  scarcely  a  moment's  intermission.  The  militia  of  the 
west,  trained  from  infancy  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  seldom  took  unsteady  or 
uncertain  aim.  The  plain  w;is  soon  covered  witli  dead  and  wounded; 
some  Uritisli  regiments  faltered  and  fell  back;  but  otiicrs  advanced  and 
pn^scnled  new  victims.  While  brav(dy  leading  to  tin;  walls  the  regiment 
which  bore  the  ladders,  (Jencral  Packenham  was  kill(;d.  In  attem[)ting 
to  restore  order  and  to  rally  the  fugitives.  General  Gibbs,  the  second  in 
cominaml,  was  wounded  mortally,  ami  (Jeneral  Keaiie  severely.  Without 
ofiicers  to  direct  them,  the  troops  first  halted,  then  fell  back,  and  soon  fled 
in  disorder  to  tlieir  camp,  [n  little  more  than  an  hour,  two  thousand  of 
the  enemy  were  lai<i  prostrate  upon  the  field;  while  of  the  Americans  but 
seven  were  killed  and  six  wounded — a  disproportion  of  loss  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

(leneral  Lambert,  upon  whom  the  command  of  tlie  British  army  de- 
volved, despairing  of  success,  prepared  to  return  to  his  shipping.  In  his 
retreat  he  was  not  nioh'sted  :  General  .Jackson  wisely  resolving  to  hazard 
nothing  that  he  had  gained  in  attempting  to  gam  still  more.  The  events 
of  the  day  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  pres<!nt  a  striking  contrast  lo 
those  which  occurred  op[)osite  tliein.  Th(!  Americans  were  thrice  the 
number  of  their  assailants,  and  were  well  protected  by  intreiichments — 
yet  they  ingloriously  lied.  The  Uritisli  closely  pursued,  until  they  learned 
the  defeat  of  the  main  aimy,  when  they  returned. 

Rejoicings  for  the  splendid  preservation  of  Xew  Orleans  had  hardly 
ceased,  when  a  special  messenger  arrived  from  Kiirope  bringing  with  liiiu 
a  treaty  of  peace.  Affairs  had  taken  a  ikjw  turn  in  Ghent,  it  seems,  so 
that  the  treaty  was  siu:n(!d  at  that  place  on  the  21th  of  December,  lf?14, 
.ind  in  liondon,  by  the  Prin(!(!  Regent,  four  days  later.  Tlie  Uritisli  l'ov- 
eriiinent  had  receded  from  all  its  former  exorbitant  demands;  and  as  the 
orders  in  council  had  been  repealed,  and  all  motive  for  the  impicssinent 
of  seamen  had  ceased  with  the  war  in  ICnrope,  no  stipulation  in  regard  to 
those  subjects  was  inserted  in  the  treaty--wliicli  provided  merely  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  revision  of  iMiundaries.  The  treaty  was 
immcHliately  ratified  by  the  president  and  seiii.le. 

The  war,  however,  did  not  cease  on  the  oceivn,  until  additional  victories 
had  imparted  a  brighter  lustre  to  the  republiciji  flag.  In  February,  the 
Constitution,  then  I'ruizing  under  the  command  of  Captain  Stewart,  cap- 
tured the  ('yaiie  and  tin;  Ijcvaiif,  whose  forces  united  weresuperior  to  liers  : 
and  in  .^Iarcll,  the  sloo[)  Hornet  captured  the  brig  Penguin,  stronger  in 
guns  and  men  than  the  victor. 

Details  of  battles  can  hardly  be  considered  appropriate  in  a  work  like 
this;  yet  in  order  to  render  complete  the  chain  of  events  which  leada  from 
one  prominent  point  in  history  to  another,  it  is  due  that  allusion  should  be 
made  to  them. 

With  reference  lo  authorities  consulted  in  the  compihition  of  tliese  pa- 
ges, it  is  projier  lo  observe,  also  that  none  but  the  best  have  been  oousid 
ered  worthy  of  iUtention. 
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The  annexed  sunimjiry,  we  liave  been  at  some  pains  to  procure,  for  llio 
purpose  of  sliowing  the  reader  at  a  glance,  tlie  total  amount  of  life  de- 
stroyed in  the  course  of  tiiis  conflict: 

BATTLKS  ON  LAND, 

Fought  belicc'ii  the  Amcriciinx  mid  lirilish  durinff  the  war  of  1812-H, — Kilkdates, 
unmc.i  cf  coir.mnndiiijf  officers,  and  their  rcspectivi,  losses. 

Brownstown,  August  lili,  lfiI2,  AiiKnican,  Major  Van  Horn,  loss  47 ;  British  and 

Indians,  loss  untinown. 
Maoua(,o   Aug.  !»lli.  VAVi,  .ViuL'rican,  Colonel  Miller,  loss  76;  British,  Major  Muir, 

loss  1-J!». 
Dktroit    August  Kith,  1312,  American,  General  Hull,  surrendered  2340;  British, 

(ieiit'ial  Brook,  loss  0. 
PicoLATA,  S^e|)t.  '27,  llilii,  Aiueiican,  Colonel  Newnian,  loss  12;  Creeks  and  Semi- 

uol*'S,  litss  70. 
Quf:ensto\vn,  Oc-t.  i:!tli.  1!!12,  Amorican,  General  Van  Rensselaer, loss  950;  British, 

fi-ni'ial  Brock,  loss  ir>0. 
TiPPECANOK,  Nov.  7tl!,  1;!1 1,  American, General  Han-ison,  loss  188;  Indians,  Tectun 

si'h,  lossliOI. 
Massamvkwa,  Oi'c.  l!!ili,  1312,  American,  Colonel  Campbell, loss  36;  Indians,  Pro- 

|)liet,  l()<s  77. 
Frenchtow.s,  .Ian.  l;)lli,  \'M^,   ,\merican,  Colonel  Lewis,  loss  07;  British,  Major 

Hcvnolds,  loss  33. 
FRENCnrowN.  .ian  22,  lolM,  American,  General  Winchester,  loss 958;  British, Col. 

I'roctor,  loss  MO-"). 
V'onK,  (U.  C.)  A|iril  27th,  1313,  American,  General  Pike,  loss  261),  British,  General 

SluMJl'c,   los.^  (11).'). 

Fort   Mkic-.s,  .\Iav  .')!li,  1313,  American,  General  Harrison,  loss  188 ;  Indians,  43 

prisoners. 
Hapids  of  Miami,  .Mmv  .5tli,  1313,  American,  Colonel  Dudley,  loss750;  British.  Gen- 

eriil  I'roctor,  loss  fiO. 
Fort  Gh-orok,  .Miy  27tli,  1313,  American,  General  Dearbcrn,  loss  160;  British,  Gen 

oral  Vincent,  loss  .").')7. 
Sackett's  IIauiioi'r,  May  27th,  1313,  American,  General  Brown,  loss  131 ;  British, 

Sir  George  I'rovost,  loss  KM. 
Stoxt  Creek,  .luiie  (iih.  1313,  American,  General  Chandler,  loss  155;  British,  Gen- 
eral Viiici'iit,  loss  .'lO. 
Crankv  Isi.Asn,  .Iiiiie  22il.  1313.  American,  Colonel  Beatty,  loss  0;  British,  Adini 

ral  Warren,  loss  222. 
Beaver  Da.ms,  .lune  21ili,  1313,  .\merican,  Colonel  Boerstlur,  loss  535;  British,  Col. 

Bishop,  loss  (i5 
KoRT  Sasi)1!s'<v,  Aug.  2(1,  1313,  American,  Major  Croghan,  loss  8  ;  British,  Genirra 

I'i'.ctor,  loss  176. 
.Moravian  Town,  Oct.  .'iili,  1313,  American,  General  H.arrison,  loss  29 ;  British  anr 

Indians,  loss  Ii3.'). 
Wii.i.iAM.snuiKi.  Oct,  11,  1313,  American,  General  Boyd,  lo.s3  339;  British,  Colonk 

Morri.son,  loss  130. 
Tallusiiatciiie,  Nov.  3d,  1313,  American,  General  CotTee,  loss  46;  C'eek  Indians 

loss  270. 
Talt.apeoa,  Nov.  3iIi,  1313,  American,  GencnJ  .Tackson,  loss  30;  Creek  Indians, 

loss  290. 
HiLLlBEE  Towns,  Nov.  I8tli,  1313,  American,  General  White,  loss  5  ;  Creek  Indians, 

loss  2.')0. 
Autossee,  Novenilier  29di,  1313,  American,  General  Floyd,  loss  65;  Autosseo  Kins, 

loss  200.  " 

EccA.-iociioo,   Dec.  23d,  1813,  American,  General  Claibonie,  loss?;  Wetherford, 

lo.ss  30. 
Camp  Dikia.nce,  .laimary  27th,  1314,  American,  General  Floyd,  loss  149;  Indians, 

loss  37. 
I'.NoTACiiopco  Creek,  ,Ian.  23d,  ISM,  American,  General  Jackson,  loss  95  ;  Indians 

loss  139. 

rAii,.4r  ■  sA  Be.-jo,  .March27th,  1814,  American,  General  Jiickson, loss  132!  Indiaits, 
loss  850 
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CHAPTKR  IV. 

FROM   THE    TUEATY    OF    GHENT    TO    THE    I'UESENT    TIME. 

W'j  come  now  to  consiiik'r,  not  a  series  of  victories  springing  out  of 
bloodshed,  bnt  some  of  the  more  truly  ennobling  and  substanliiil  triuniphi* 
which  arise  from  an  uninterrupted  season  of  peace.  One  of  the  most  lib- 
eral and  enlighted  of  monarchs  [Louis  Philippe]  has  declared  it  his  deliber- 
ate conviction  that  no  serious  collision  between  civilized  nations  ciin 
over  again  occur.  Looking  abroad  upon  the  world  with  a  serene  eye  anJ 
mature  judgment,  he  cannot  but  feel  per.suadcd  that  the  present  mental 
superiority  of  mankind  over  former  ages,  will  forbid  the  toleration  here- 
after of  anything  like  the  barbarism  called  war.  We  may  at  least  be  al- 
owed  to  hope  that  he  is  right. 

At  me  close  of  the  strujrgle  of  1812,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
bund  that,  if  they  had  accomplished  all  for  which  they  began  the  contest, 
they  had  also  materially  crippled  themselves;  that  although  their  bravery 
in  battle  and  moderation  in  victory  was  now  more  firmly  than  ever  estab- 
lished, those  laurels  constituted  all  that  they  had  won.  In  return  for  which, 
they  had  increased  their  put)lic  debt  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  had 
completely  deranged  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country,  overturned  their 
general  credit,  and  destroyed  entirely  the  banking  system  of  the  nation. 
Innumerable  failures  had  taken  place  in  the  eastern  and  middle  slates; 
and  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  resulted  from  certain  swindling 
operations  which  had  taken  place  by  means  of  private  banks  and  specu- 
lating brokers.  Without  a  reliable  currency,  the  circulation  of  specie 
being  of  course  very  limited,  the  commerce  of  the  nation  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  experience  a  perfect  paralyzation. 

'l"o  remedy  these  evils,  Congress  deemed  it  expedient  and  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  national  bank,  the  old  one  having 
expired  wiih  the  year  1810,  by  limitation  of  its  charter.  It  was  therefore 
Rtiacted,  after  a  most  strenuous  opposition,  that  a  bank  should  be  organ- 
ized, to  continue  twenty-one  years  from  the  1st  of  July,  181(1,  having  for 
its  capital  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The  labours  of  this  great  inonied 
corporjition  were  in  the  beginning,  doubtless,  hiijlily  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try ;  hut  that  it  subsequently  became  a  very  claiigerou.3  monopoly,  whose 
workings  were  at  the  least  not  beneficial  to  society,  is  strenuously 
maintained  by  the  party  now  holding  the  reins  of  government,  while  the 
contrary  is  as  strongly  maintained  by  its  opponents. 

'I'hc  next  subject  that  engrossed  the  attention  of  Congress,  was  a  re- 
vision of  the  duties  on  goods  imported.  In  forming  the  new  tariff,  a  ju- 
dicious attention  was  given  to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  without  at 
the  same  time  injuring  the  national  revenue,  or  lessening,  by  over-indul- 
gence, the  industry  and  economy  requisite  to  their  full  success.  The 
doutile  war  imposts  were,  with  few  exceptions,  reduced;  but  a  large  in- 
crease was  made  to  the  duties  on  some  fabrics,  particularly  cotton  cloths 
of  a  cnnrsi' description,  esjiecially  when  imported  from  the  Kast  Indies, 
where  those  articles  are  manufactured  by  persons  contented  with  daily 
wages  not  exceeding  a  few  cents,  and  from  a  material  not  grown  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  but  justice  here  to  state,  tliat  the  regulation  of  the 
tarilT  would  probably  never  have  been  quite  as  f.ivourable  ns  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  the  home  manuftii'tnrers  of  tliis  country,  were  it  not  for  an 
nntirnia;  vigilance  in  their  behalf,  on  the  purl  of  the  Hon.  H.  Clay,  of 
Keifliicky,  which  has  won  for  him  the  distinguished  title  of  "Champion  ol 
the  American  system."  Tiiis  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  is  from  a  sec- 
tion of  rountry  not  likely  to  engage  extensively  in  manufactures,  and  not 
generally  i.llowed  much  credit  as  being  particularly  favourable  to  the 
eastern  interests.    If  this  truly  great  man  is  fur  his  patriotism  immolated 
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upon  the  altar  or  sectional  partizanship,  as  at  prcaunt  souniN  iiioiil  probubln 
lie  will  be,  posterity,  at  least,  will  do  liis  nieumry  jiislict!. 

In  the  autumn  of  181G,  anotherelection  for  presidini  took  pliiuo,  .lames 
Monroe,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  without  much  o  lOHitioii ;  and  at  thn 
same  lime  with  him,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  \  ork,  to  (111  llic  Hccond 
office.  Very  few  political  changes  occurred  to  dixliirh  llit!  *|nict  eourne 
of  his  administration :  the  same  vice-president  served  with  him  «iKlil  years 
— and  his  official  advisers  were  continued,  with  scarce  an  inltfrriiniion,  for 
a  like  length  of  time.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  MaBsachuHells,  Secretary 
of  State;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  tho  Trcanury  ; 
John  C  CaWioun,of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  War;  Smith 'rtiompHon, 
of  New-York,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  John  M'Lean,uf  Ohio,  I'osl-Masler 
General ;  Richard  Hush,  of  Pennsylvania,  Attorney  Ouiieral. 

For  some  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic trade  of  the  United  States  continued  to  be  variable  and  Uii|iro(ilable. 
The  channels  of  (consumption  at  home  became  gradually  filled  to  repletion : 
while  tlie  universal  peace  of  Europe  enabled  its  produeern  to  raine  their 
own  supplif-s,  instead  of  calling  upon  the  American  market,  Peace  also 
allowed  the  sliips  of  every  nation  to  be  its  own  carriers,  and  forei(tn  inir 
chants  to  do  their  own  trading :  the  flag  of  the  United  StateN  wan  no  Idugur 
an  agent  between  belligerents,  nor  were  American  ports  now,  ui*  liirelo- 
fore,  the  general  entrepots  of  the  world.  The  terms  of  frei(jht  ra|)i(lly  de- 
clined, vessels  rotted  in  their  harbours,  and  warehouHes  tfruancd  under  the 
stagnant  pressure  of  accumulating  merchandize.  Intenml  trafHc  was  not 
suDicient  to  employ  the  numerous  individuals  formerly  enga||ed  in  the 
difTerent  pursuits  of  trade.  Competition  became  excessive }  ;  iiU  disap- 
pointment and  distress  very  prevalent. 

The  public  revenue  could  not  escape  being  impaired  by  Hticli  multifa- 
rious embarrassments:  it  became  every  day  more  inadequate  to  meet  the 
usual  expenditures — in  addition  to  which,  moreover,  calls  fMranenormuim 
amount,  from  a  new  source,  had  lately  been  made.  Uy  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  1818,  a  yearly  pension  sufficient  for  their  dectint  inairilenancu 
had  been  granted  to  those  officers  and  privates  who  had  served  for  three 
successive  years  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  More  than  thirty  tliousaml 
of  that  venerable  army  made  application  for  relief— and  Hcvt^ral  millions  uf 
dollars  were  required  annually  to  satisfy  their  claims.  Money,  in  conse- 
quence, had  to  be  obtained  by  loans  ;  and  various  public  exiieimen  were 
necessarily  curtailed,  and  the  army  nnd  navy  reduced,  'rliini  slate  of 
things  of  course  could  not  last ;  and  we  shall  have  presently  ottcasion  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  consider  a  more  enconiaiiuig  picture  of  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

In  the  winter  of  1819,  the  country  was  deprived  of  the  Htirvieei  of  Com- 
modore Perry,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  of  Trinidad,  while  on  a 
cruize :  and  in  the  following  spring,  Decatur  was  killed  in  ii  duel,  near 
Washington,  by  Commodore  Barron.  In  theyear  IH'.'O,  miiler  the  luvour- 
ing  auspices  of  President  Monroe,  a  society  lor  colonizing  free  peojile  of 
colour  began  a  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coant  i)(  Africa,  with  a 
view  to  the  final  extinguishment  of  slavery  in  tho  Uintc'l  Ntalen,  The 
tract  has  a  good  harbour,  is  high,  fertile,  and  the  healthieHl  in  that  region. 
It  has  since  been  called  Liberia.  No  pains  have  been  sparcil  liy  the  com- 
pany to  induce  immigration  to  Mieir  colony,  to  render  it  thriving  and  suc- 
cessful, or  to  forward  the  laud.ule  ultimate  object  with  which  they  iiegau 
theenlerprize. 

In  1831,  the  territory  of  Fh)rida  was  ceded  to  the  United  Nlaten,  liy 
Spain,  in  (rompensatioii  for  spoliations  upon  American  eoiiiinerce  to  the 
aiiumiit  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  (ieneral  JackNon  was  iippoiiiicd  liril 
iJoveriHir  of  Florida,  and  the  unsettled,  semi-savage  Niate  of  the  |iiipnlaliiiM 
was  such  as  to  require  the  greatest  energy  and  deciaion  to  enforce  rc»iii'i". 
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;or  the  laws  among  them.  A  tetlioua  and  distressing  predatory  warfare 
was  for  years  waged  against  the  new  settlers  by  savages  inhabiting  its 
inaccessible  swamps  and  secure  fastnesses.  The  U.  S.  troops  seemed  to 
be  set  at  defiance,  until  the  hostile  tribes  came  out  from  their  conceal- 
ments in  the  everglades,  and  consented  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
A  deputation' of  the  Seminoles  has  lately  returned  from  their  new  place  of 
abode  in  the  far  west  with  such  flattering  accounts  of  the  desirable  naturf 
of  their  possessions,  that  they  will  doubtless  persuade  the  few  straggling 
bands   remaining  in  Florida  to  accompany  them  on  their  return  home. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  the  independence  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, and  also  that  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  was  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Congress,  and  an  appropriation  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  establish- 
ing with  them  a  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  European  powers  at  length, 
very  slowly  and  cautiously,  adopted  a  similar  course  :  and  the  several 
small  republics  are  still  existing,  though  their  governments  are  unsettled, 
and  internal  discord,  attended  with  effusion  of  blood,  appears  to  prevail 
among  them.  Spanish  influence,  subjugation  to  a  tyrannous  priesthood; 
or  other  causes,  may  induce  this  sad  state  of  their  afl'airs. 

About  this  time  the  U.  S.  government  signalized  itself  by  a  series  of 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  against  certain  bands  of  lawless  piratical 
marauders;  these  had  for  along  time  infested  the  numerous  shallow  bays 
and  inlets  which  indent  the  difl"erenl  West  India  islands,  and  were  fre- 
quently guilty  of  cruel  and  cold-blooded  murder,  besides  destroying  mucb 
property  and  causing  otherwise  great  annoyance  and  distress.  All  at- 
tempts 10  crush  them  were  at  the  first  futile,  owing  to  their  extensive  and 
well-disposed  arrangements  for  self-protection  ;  none  of  the  cutlers  con- 
structed for  war  service  were  sufficiently  light  or  swift  to  chase  them 
with  any  success,  and  an  ordinary  craft  of  any  description  could  not  be 
made  to  penetrate  into  their  recesses.  The  government  accordingly  had 
prepared  ten  small  vessels,  which,  together  with  a  sloop  of  war,  a  steam 
galliot,  and  the  frigate  Congress,  were  dispatched  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  haunts.  So  actively  was  this  matter  then  prosecuted,  that  in  less 
than  six  months  not  a  freebooter  could  be  heard  of  on  the  coast  of  either 
Cuba  or  St.  Dommgo,  or  about  the  Keys  of  Florida,  where  formerly 
they  had  swarmed. 

In  August,  1824,  General  La  Fayette  arrived  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  In  returning  to  America,  near  half  a  cen- 
tury from  the  period  of  his  military  career,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
La  Fayette  could  hope  to  meet  but  few  of  his  former  associates  in  arms. 
Most  III'  tliem  had  certainly  found  rest  in  the  grave.  A  new  generation 
had  riien  to  manhood,  a  new  army  had  re-crimsoned  with  their  blood  the 
soil  which  he  had  assisted  to  set  free,  and  a  third  generation  were  spring- 
ing up  before  him.  On  approaching  the  American  shores  he  was  equally 
surprised  and  delighted.  History  furnishes  no  record  of  an  individual 
receivnig  so  unusual  and  spontaneous  a  demonstration  of  respect.  At  the 
entrance  of  New- York  bay,  he  was  received  by  Governor  Tompkins,  who 
conveyed  him  to  his  private  residence  on  Staten  Island  ;  the  day  follow 
ing,  business  was  suspended  in  the  city,  and  the  illustrious  guest  was 
welcomed  with  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  parade  of  the 
military,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less 
tiian  fifty  thousand  persons  were  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Battery 
to  witness  his  arrivul.  Nor  did  these  flattering  manifestations  then  cease ; 
they  accompanied  him  in  all  his  extended  journeyings  through  the  Union. 
And  when  at  length  his  tour  of  observation  ended,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  10th  of  December  following,  the  president  in  his  message  re- 
ferred to  the  services  of  the  distinguished  stranger,  and  his  present  some- 
what dependent  circumstances  in  life,  at  the  same  time  recommending 
Congress  to  take  in  consideration  the  matter,  and  make  some  provision 
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to  be  tendered  tlie  hero  which  would  be  worthy  his  acceptance  and  the 
character  of  the  American  |)eople.  A  committee  of  the  senate,  to  wiiom 
the  subject  was  referred,  reported  two  resohiiions;  the  first  granting  iiini 
two  hundred  tliousand  dollars  in  money  ;  llie  other,  a  townshii)  of  six 
miles  square,  of  (my  of  tlie  unappropriated  lands  wliieh  tlie  [iresideni 
should  direct.  These  resolutions  encountered  considerable  opposition, 
but  were  both  finally  passed  by  very  resi)ectable  nuijorilies,  and  were 
presented  to  the  general  by  a  joint  committee,  accompanied  with  a  com- 
plimentary address. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  181.5,  tlie  stale  of  New- York  has  been 
busily  eiisiagcd  with  her  favourite  desiyns  of  inleris.d  improvement.  Ca- 
nals were  early  proposed  Irom  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Ciiamplain,  and 
from  Albany  to  Lake  Erie;  the  attention  of  scieniific  and  public-spirited 
men  was  occupied  with  the  subjetrt,  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  legislature  to  investigate  carefully  the  propositions.  It  was  re- 
ported, that  the  objects  were  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility,  but 
that  the  estimated  expense  was  too  great  for  individuiis  or  private  corpo- 
rations to  underiake  ;  and  that  the  national  government  or  state  legislatures 
ougl.U  only  to  attempt  them.  De  Witt  ('linicm,  the  giant  mover  of  the 
principal  enterprise,  it  is  said,  consulted  Ex-president  Jefferson  with  a 
view  to  ob'aiii  liis  weighty  opinion  in  favour  of  the  project.  'I'lie  vener- 
able statesman  could  not  then  see  things  in  the  same  light  with  Governor 
Clinton  :  he  replied,  "  Voiir  plan  is  a  noble  one — magnificent — and  may 
ne  carried  into  efiect  a  Imudrcd  years  hence.'''  Nevertheless,  the  Clinto- 
nians  persevered,  and  in  October,  iS\i!i,  was  completed  the  grandest  work 
of  internal  improvement  then  anywhere,  perhaps,  projected.  The  Erie 
Canal  is  of  itself  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
nects the  great  lakes  wiih  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  cost  upwards  of  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  and  was  constructed  by  the  state  alone  ;  yet  its  annual 
revenues  have  long  since  extinguished  the  debt,  and  it  is  now  referred  to 
as  a  most  splendid  and  perfectly  successful  operation. 

At  the  cominenceinent  of  IH'Jj,  closed  the  very  successful  and  prosper- 
ous, because  peaceful,  eight  years' presidency  of  James  Monroe.  He  had 
paid  off  sixty  millions  of  the  national  debt — had  peaceably  acquired  the 
imporlaiit  territory  of  1' lorida — and  had  seen  established  our  national 
limns  lovvanl  the  west,  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  lntern;il  taxes  were  repeal- 
ed, the  niilitaiy  estalilishment  reduced  to  Its  narrowest  limits  of  efficiency, 
till'  organization  of  the  army  iin()r(ived,  the  iudepciuience  of  the  ISoiith 
Anieric.ui  reiiulMii's  recognized,  |)rogress  made  in  the' suppression  of  ilu 
slave  trade,  and  ili<^  civilization  id"  the  Indians  advanced  as  far  as  iiracu- 
cable.  Four  eaiidnlaics  were  set  up  to  succeed  Mr.  .Monroe  in  the  pnsi- 
dcntial  chair;  they  were  John  Qiiiiicy  .\dains,  Andrew  Jackson,  IUf»ry 
(lay,  and  Win.  II.  Crawlord.  These  were  severally  voted  for  by  tlnirpir 
tizaiis,  and  the  eiecliun  was  warmly  contested  ;  but  no  one  caiulidate  re- 
ceiving a  legal  majority  of  votes,  the  power  of  choice  pas^cd  from  the 
college  of  electors  into  the  House  of  Ke|)reseiitatives.  Here,  Joliii 
Quiiicy  Adams  was  chosen. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  tiiat  he  should  endeavour 
to  exercise  sonietliiiig  Uk.-  niMLniaiiimity  in  his  (uibli,-  acts,  discarding 
every  remnant  of  poliiical  nineoiir,  ami  \i<l'J"'i!  only  to  talents  and  virtue 
that  confidence  which  is  too  often  bestowed  upon  uiose  «li,;.;e  ^neatest 
cliiin  IS  their  subserviency  to  party  purposes.  We  believe  his  pleilgt;  waa 
well  redeemed.  The  gentlenien  coiii|iii-.iiig  his  ciihiiiei  were  the  following 
named: — John  (".  (^ilhouii,  of  iSonlli  I'.iiolina,  Nice  I'resident.  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  .'Secretary  of  .Si.ite  ;  l\ieii;ird  Uiisli,  of  I'eniisyh-inia 
Secretary  of  tliif  Tii'  isiiry  :  .lames  liarlionr,  of  Virniiii.i.  Secretary  of  War 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  of  .New  Jersey.  Secretary  of  llii'  .\avy  ;  \\  :'.l;a::i  Wirt 
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of  Maryland,  Attorney  General ;   John  M'Lean,  of   Ohio,  Post  I\Iasler 
General. 

hi  the  year  182G,  an  unparalleled  excitement  sprung  np  in  the  norltiern 
pan  of  the  Union,  on  account  of  the  abduction  and  alleged  murder  of  a 
niaii  named  William  Morgan.  It  was  asserted  that  he  had  been  sacrificed 
solely  for  opinion's  sake,  in  this,  a  country  most  notoriously  retojfnizing 
the  right  of  all  men  to  cherish  whatsoever  opinions  may  afipear  unto  them 
proper,  unless  openly  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  others.  It  seems  he  was 
a  member  of  (lie  fraternity  of  free  masons,  and  had  progressed  as  far  in  the 
order  as  the  royal  arch  degree.  The  obligalioiis  of  the  society  require 
each  member  of  said  degree  to  consent  that  death  may  be  iiiflicied  upon 
him  if  he  divulge  the  manner  of  initiation  into  a  lodge,  or  proceedings 
thereafter.  This  man,  however,  becoming  distressed  in  circumstances, 
and  not  having  the  fear  of  death  or  power  of  his  brethren  before  his 
eyes,  proceeded  to  publish  lo  the  world  ilie  history  of  their  ilhiminalions. 
Hereupon  certain  leaders  of  the  fraternity,  who  were  possessed  of  much 
Zealand  very  little  judgment,  became  e.xeecdingly  wr(>ih  with  the  aforesaid 
derelict  brother,  and,  it  was  said,  did  him  from  his  family  and  friends  abcUict, 
so  that  l;e  returned  not.  A  year  afterwards  the  mutilated  body  of  a  man 
was  found  washed  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  the  widow  of 
the  missing  Morgan  testified  before  a  coroner's  jury  to  be  that  of  her 
husband.  Governor  Clinton,  thoiioh  liimself  at  the  time  grand  high  priest 
of  the  free  masons,  promptly  olfired  a  reward  of  two  thousand  dollars 
for  proof  to  convict  the  authors  of  the  assassination,  and  minuter  and 
lengthy  trials  of  suspected  individuals  were  had  ;  but  after  every  investi- 
gation, for  want  of  suflicient  evidence,  no  jjerson  could  be  punislieij.  A 
curious  episode  occurs — the  bereaved  widow,  seemingly  unwarned  or  un- 
discouraged  by  her  sad  experience,  very  shortly  after  married  anoilier  of 
the  royal  arch  brethren. 

In  \&y!,  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  .Slate  for  the  United  States,  ar- 
ranged satisfactorily  with  M.  Kebello,  "knight  of  the  holy  crozier,"  and 
charge  (J'alfaires  near  the  I'liited  States'  government  for  bis  iiiajesly  the 
emperor  of  the  Brazils,  a  dispute  which  had  grown  out  of  the  IJrazihan 
seizure  of  certain  American  vessels  eiigiucd  in  the  carrying  traile  l)etvv(  en 
Kio  d(!  .laneiro  and  the  revolted  Ihieiuis  Ayrcan  province.  A  serious  col- 
lision had  been  threatened,  owing  to  the  too  abrupt  demand  of  piissjiorts, 
and  preci|)itale  de|)artui(!  of  the  American  minister  from  his  imperial 
highness'  dominions.  New  treaties  of  amity,  uavigatinii  and  eommerce, 
were  also  concluded  with  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Guatemala  and  the 
Hanseaiic  League. 

Towards  the  close  of  li^'iS,  the  tarilfciuestion  was  again  aijitated  in  Con- 
gress, and  considerable  asperity  iiKiiiit'ested.  Eventually,  howi'ver,  the 
debates  terminated  in  the  passage  of  a  law  laying  further  protective  duties 
on  such  articles  of  import  as  pariicularly  competed  with  the  manufactured 
and  agricultural  produi-iioiis  of  the  United  Slates.  By  this  tarilTbill  ad- 
ditional duties  were  l.iid  on  wool  and  woollens,  iron,  hemp  and  its  fabrics, 
lead,  distilled  spirits,  silk  stulfs,  window  glass  and  cottons.  'I'lie  manu- 
faciuriiig  states  (oiiseiii-  iilly  received  ilu^  law  wiili  warm  approbation, 
while  the  smnhern  sla  -  regarded  it  as  highly  prejudicial  to  tlu^  interests 
of  the  cotidii  jilanters  ;  and  in  ("liarlestim,  Soutli  Carolina,  the  (lags  of  the 
8liip[iiiig  ut.'n  displ.iyei!  at  half  mast,  ami  a  state  eonvenlioii  was  demand- 
ed.— (iiivernor  He  Wit  Clinton,  of  S'ew-Vork,  died,  suddenly,  this  year 
Also,  (ienerai  .1  ic  oh  i^"'".::,  U  ">;  Army.  .\;.d,  cujy  iii  the  fidlowin^ 
year,  .lidm  .I.iy  ileparled. 

(ienerai  .lacksoii  having  been  elected  president  and  .lolm  C.  Calhoun 
re-elected  vice-piesideiil  of  the  United  States,  tiiey  were  formally  iiislalh  d 
in  office  on  the  4ili  ol  March,  18i0.  The  nanu  s  of  the  new  cabinet  ran  as 
follows:  Marlm  Van  Hureii,  of  New-York,  Secretary  of  State;  Samue, 
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D,  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  tlic  Treasury;  John  H.  Eaton 
of  P(Mins\lv;inJa,  Sccreliiry  of  VNiir;  .Iiilin  Urancli,  of  North  (Carolina 
Secretary  of  \\w.  Navy.  John  M.  ItcrritMi,  of  Georgia,  Attorney  General 
William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  Post  Master  General.  Directly  after  the 
organization  of  the  new  f;overnnicnt,  a  small  party  at  the  south  then 
termed  "state-rii>lils"  men,  hut  subsequently  "nuUifiers,"  commenced 
working  themselves  up  into  a  high  state  of  exasperation,  on  account  ol 
the  alluiled-to  obnoxious  provisions  of  the  last  year's  tariff.  In  Congress, 
the  exponent  of  the  views  of  these  new-lights  was  no  less  a  man  than 
Colonel  Hayne,  tif  the  Senate.  Indeed,  all  parties  seemed  now  suddenly 
resolved  into  two  great  antagonistic  elements,  alike  confident  in  their 
strength,  and  e;iger  only  for  the  fray.  Nothing  -appeared  to  merit  or  meet 
with  atientioii  in  either  luuise,  unl(;ss  it  could  be  made  in  some  way  sub- 
scrvieiii  to  the  great  sul)jcct  matter  in  hand  :  and  the  probable  reason 
why  the  eventual  struggle  was  not  earlier  brought  to  bear,  may  be  seen  in 
the  revolutionary  changing  of  government  officers,  both  great  and  small 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  elevation  of  the  Jackson  party. 

On  the  'JOtli  of  January,  1830,  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Foot's  resolu- 
tion reUilive  to  the  public  lands  beuig  brouitht  forward,  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Hcnion  respeetividy  advaiu-ed  the  views  of  their  constituents,  in  a 
brief,  discursiie  nuimier,  with  their  usual  unicjueness  and  ability  :  but  the 
storm  was  ah  itit  to  commence  in  earnest.  Colonel  Hayne  directly  fol- 
lowed the  hoimurable  senators,  in  a  speech  of  two  days'  length,  in  which 
was  set  I'ortli  with  no  liitU;  ability  and  a  deal  of  logic,  the  same  "disor- 
ganizing" state-righis  principles  which,  he  conte  ided,  had  been  at  least 
once  wiilrn  the  iiM'inory  of  man  advocated  by  the  s(  na  of  the  puritan- 
dwellers  near  llarlf(>."it,  when  in  convention  delihj'rately  assembled.  Noth- 
ing could  avail  the  gentleman  from  the  south,  however,  in  a  contest  with 
the  dark-browed  ehainpioii  of  the  east.  This  was  too  late  a  day  to  advo- 
cate principles  with  so  sligh;  a  foundation.  Mr.  Webster  disclaimed  in 
behalf  of  New  Knghind,  all  approach  towards,  or  sympathy  with,  such 
Btr mgc  delusions  as  the  gentleman  and  his  clique  seemed  subject  to.  lie 
replied  at  length  lo  all  the  iiKsiimplinns  of  his  distiguished  opponent,  and 
in  concliisidii,  iiidiilged  i;,  o\w  nf  the  loftiest  llighis  of  eloquence  ever, 
perhaps,  ll^lelle(l  to  u|i(ui  any  occasion.  Men's  minds  were  taken  captive, 
their  niidcrsiaiidings  cliaiiird,  eonviiiccd — while  all  American  hearts  must 
have  glowed  with  inini.'led  piiile  and  salisficiion,  to  know  that  their  coun- 
try possi's>e(l  such  unall>iyi'(l  ami  pnifoiind  pairintism. 

In  his  (irsi  message  lo  Ciiiigrt'ss  iliis  year,  the  president  manifested  to- 
wards llic  liiited  Si.itcs'  Hank  that  spirit  of  opjiosition  winch  was  a  few 
j<'ars  lalir  to  hriMk  Ibrili  inio  open  hostility,  anil  create  in  certain  sec- 
tions siii'li  a  strong  fcrling  against  liiin. 

Hut  the  grand  siihicct  of  coiisidi'ralion  at  this  lime,  was  tlu!  position 
of  the  Indians.  These  people  were  averse  to  removing  from  the  borders 
of  the  slates  where  they  were  loealed,  while  it  would  seem  no  power  could 
etrectuully  check  tlu>  rapi(lly-eiicroacliiiiu  sway  of  the  masses  of  white 
populaiKHi  towards  them,  t'idliMoii  of  interests  must  necessarily  follow 
their  proxiiniiy,  and  eoiiseipieiit  cruel  and  bloody  persimal  eneounters  re- 
suit  therelVoMi.  Owing  lo  the  iinpossilnlity  of  sniijecling  the  aborigines 
to  the  usages  of  civili/.ed  society,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  and  subtle  sys- 
lem  of  w  iit.ire  priivukiiii;  inveterate  eiimily  from  their  neiglihounng  set- 
tlers, notliini.'  appeared  in  prospect  for  the  tribes  but  ultimate  exiiiieiuiii, 
without  speedy  and  iiiiperalive  measures  friMii  the  ueneral  govenuiieiit 
weri'  interposed  in  tlieir  behalf,  'I'o  devise  seme  expedient,  therel'iuc,  by 
which  to  preserve  the  irilies  and  at  the  siiiiie  time  protect  their  ow  n  peo- 
ple, w.iN  the  ijillicult  task  preseiiled  lo  staiesineii.  (ieneral  Jaiksoii,  in 
eomiiiendiiitf  this  subject  lo  the  iitleiition  of  Congress,  remarked,  that  llie 
f^te  of  the  Melii'iiaii,  the  NurriigaiiNetl,  and  the  Delaware,  was  fast  and 
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inevitably  approaching  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Crer]<,  if  they 
reinaineil  uiihiii  the  limits  of  the  slates.  He  said  that  regard  to  our  na- 
tional iioiiour  brought  forward  the  question  whether  something  could  not 
be  done  to  preserve  the  race.  .\s  a  means,  to  this  end,  he  suggested  that 
an  dn\[,'n:  district  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  without  the  limits  of  any 
state  or  territory,  might  be  set  apart  and  guaranteed  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
each  to  have  distinct  jurisdiction  over  the  part  designated  for  its  use,  and 
free  from  any  control  of  the  United  Slates,  other  than  might  be  necessary 
to  preserve  peace  on  the  front  3r.  There  the  benevolent  might  leach  ihem ; 
and  there  they  might  form  a  nation  which  would  perpetuate  their  race,  and 
attest  the  humanity  of  the  American  government. 

The  grand  dilRculty  of  the  project,  and  one  which  would  have  appalled 
a  timid  mind,  was  met  by  the  president  in  a  characteristic  manner.  "The 
emigration,"  said  he,  "should  be  vomntary,  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  un- 
just to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and 
seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land."  Congress  sanctioned  the  undertaking, 
and  pni|ii»wered  the  president  to  carry  it  out ;  and  he  fearlessly  com- 
menced, what,  perhaps,  no  human  ruler  ever  did  before,  to  combine  free- 
will with  necessity.  To  cause  the  Indians  to  emigrate  voluntarily,  for 
their  own  good,  became  thenceforth  his  settled  policy. 

In  1831,  on  the  4th  Jay  o(  July,  died  James  Monroe,  fifth  president  of 
the  United  States.  It  ha.s  been  considered  a  little  remarkable,  that  no  less 
than  three  Ameiican  ex-presideui'^  have  died  on  the  same  day,  and  that  the 
anniversary  of  their  national  independence.  First,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  JefTcrson,  men  who  had  probably  contributed  as  largely  as  any 
others  towards  tin'  elevation  of  their  country  in  the  scale  of  nations,  sim- 
ultaneously departed  this  life,  amid  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  ringing  of 
bells  which  announced  the  commencement  of  the  second  half-ccntnry  of 
their  well-loved  country's  existence:  and  next,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
saiiic  day  of  the  fifth  year  following,  Mr.  Monroe  was  called  also  to  join 
the  glorious  company  of  his  patriot  predecessors  in  the  spirit-land. 

.\lioiit  this  time,  under  the  auspices  of  John  C.  Spencer,  Richard  Hush, 
and  others,  sprang  into  notice  a  new  political  party— the  anti-masonic. 
ImuieiJiateiy  subsetinent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Morgan  trials,  which  en- 
ded in  the  release  of  supposed  culprits,  the  excitement  of  the  public  ran 
very  high  against  an  institution  seetningto  possess  such  unwarrantable  and 
uiiliinitfd  iiiMuence  over  life  and  law.  Tlie  opportunity  was  of  course 
BCij  'd,  by  demagogues  or  enthusiasts,  to  attempt  the  erection  of  a  novel 
and  attractive  hobby  for  "the  people,"  whereon  they  might  ride  tlieiiisclves 
at  least  into  temporary  authority.  In  lliis  case,  indeed,  the  (iipital 
Bceini'd  unusually  good,  and  the  prospects  very  fair;  various  and  talented 
siaie.siiieii  had  openly  affirmed  their  belief  in  the  unconstiiuiionalily  of  the 
deiiouiiecd  institution  :  and,  with  the  most  commendable  jinlgineiii,  no 
less  a  man  than  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  was  chosen  and  [lersiiaded  to 
run  as  the  candidate  of  the  new  party  in  the  ap|)roaeliiiig  contest  for  the 
presidential  chair.  Alas!  a  eliillmg'frost  wa.t  destined  suddenly  to  blight 
llie  rising  hopes  (if  the  aspirants;  iiotwiihstanding  the  ardency  nf  tlieii 
■Joiiverls  and  the  availability  of  cainiidates — in  the  election  which  pres- 
ently siieccedcd,  their  really  eslinialije  tiekit  received  but  the  vote  of  one 
stale  ill  the  union — that  being  \trnioiii.  Upon  the  ruins  of  this  air-castle 
a  new  f.ilnii-  was  shortly  to  Ik'  founded,  eveiilimlly  to  allraet  some  atten- 
tion, under  the  name  anil  style  of  the  aiitl  slavery  p.irly. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Ih:)!,  h  slave  iiisiirreetion  of  consideruble  local 
iniporlanee  broke  out  in  .*>oiilliamplon  eoiinly,  Virginia,  it  was  originated 
by  a  crazy  sort  of  vagrant  nieknamed  •' Nat.,"  who  had  passcil  among 
the  negroes  for  some  liiiir  as  a  Itaptist  preacher,  liis  reputation  for  piety, 
')r  fanaticism,  had  ho  imposed  U|ioii  lli(>  planter.s,  that  the  wondcronly  was 
hii  miluenco  hud  nut  been  jjreaier,  and  the  slruijgle  coiiseiiuenily  nioie 
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florcr  and  I'loody.  The  inimber  of  whites  massacred  on  rising,  was  fifty- 
♦•ijjhl— tMMisisiliiy  principally  of  decrepid  men,  women  and  children.  The 
liliirkH  ihfii  lied  to  tiie  swamps,  apparently  terrified  at  their  own  atroci- 
Iicn;  iind  were  presently  subdued  with  but  little  difficulty,  yielding  up  their 
lendri'H  to  the  gallows. 

Abroad,  the  American  minister  at  the  Freiidi  court,  William  C.  Rives, 
tliin  year  effected  a  treaty  with  that  nation,  by  the  terms  of  which  twenty- 
five  nnili(ni8  of  francs  were  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  .\merican  government, 
til  apfiropriate  instalmeiits,  for  spoliations  upon  commerce  during  the 
lurbnli'nt  sway  of  the  en-peror  Napoleon. 

With  the  Neapolitan  !,over\iment  wc  had  negotiated  in  vain  previous  1o 
lliii*  year,  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  claims  against  it  for  the  seques- 
tration and  [ilunder  of  American  property  during  the  ephemeral  reign  of 
.hiacliim  Mnrat.  The  sudden  appearance  in  the  Itay  of  Naples  of  a  re- 
Mpi'cinble  ninnber  of  armed  United  Siaios'  vessels,  however,  together  with 
a  peicMiplory  demand  from  (ii'iieral  Jackson's  minister,  Mr.  Nelson,  of 
Maryland,  seemed  to  bring  his  majesty  of  tl\c  Two  Sicilies  to  reason.  An 
ordeV  was  directly  <;iven  upon  his  treasurer,  for  the  payment  of  2,lir),ono 
tliiealf,  or  $l,7JO,noo,  to  be  paid  in  nine  equal  instalments  with  interest 
lit  till'  rale  of  1  per  centum  until  paid. 

Stephen  (iirard,  the  great  Philadelphia  hanker,  diou  .  >  •  w  .erof  this 
yrnr.  At  Ihe  lime  of  liis  death  he  was  supposed  (o  hn  '  .»  i.-U  st  man  in 
the  iialiiMi— possessing  about  ten  millions  of  dollars  ji  ^..oie  funds, 

llillie  war  of  IBl'J  1 1  he  loaned  the  United  Stales' gdvernmeiu  .fl.'^OOn.OOO  : 
iiiiil  al  the  lime  of  his  death,  with  a  praiseworthy  liber;iliiy  but  little  emu- 
lated by  his  trustees  since,  devised  the  great  mass  of  his  property  to  va- 
rioii*  ( liaiitable  institutions  and  purposes  in  and  near  the  cilv  of  I'hila- 
delpliia.  Karly  in  life  he  commenced  a  small  trading  be  I'ss  in  tliat 
eitv,  anil  by  frugality  and  persevering  industry  there  acquii  ijis  wealth, 
lebruary  1st,  1H:)J,  ("ominodore  Downes.  in  the  United  Stales'  frigate 
I'li'oiii  u',  arrived  on  Ihe  coast  of  Sumatra,  being  principally  on  an  expe- 
dition lo  chastise  a  horde  of  Malay  savages  for  certain  ou'rai^es  upon 
\nierieaiis  nod  their  eommerre.  Among  other  charges  against  their.,  was 
one  (III  aei  omit  of  i!ie  ship  Friendship,  of  Salem;  it  a|i|iears  this  vessel 
had  formerly  traded  with  them  for  s|):ces,  &c.,  when,  on  a  eoiivenieat 
oeeanion  occinrmg,  the  barbarians  determined  upon  appropriating  to  Ibeni- 
Reives  the  ship  and  its  eoiitenis,  after  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the 
eri'W,  by  wdiieh  they  vainly  hoped  to  hiile  their  crime.  Wlicn  the  chiefs 
were  applied  to  for  restiliitiiin  in  this  case,  anil  the  didivcry  of  the  miir- 
ilerers,  they  with  cliaracteristic  cupidity  di'iiieil  all  knowledge  of  the  mil- 
ter and  refuMed  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfaction,  rommodore  Downes 
look  prompt  and  i'diei*  nt  steps  directly;  in  the  night  of  the  fith,  his  Irigate 
waa  ipiietly  worked  Ml  towards  shore,  and  .it  dawn  of  day,  in  the  inisl, 
two  liiiiidred  and  sixty  ineii  were  landed  in  delaidiments,  without  distiirl>- 
llig  the  nativen.     A  simultaiieoiis  attack  'v.is  made  upon  llieir  five  forts, 

reiiuceil,  wiih  rinh  slaiigliter  on  the 
eaiiiionade  from  th(>  ship  at  the  same 
lb  H.ittoo  in  ashes.  The  loss  of  the 
eight  or  ten  wounded.  A  few  inmiii 
ifter,  when  the  coiniiioilorc  Ud't  word 
tliat  be  slioiiM  call  there  again— if  iiccess  iry. 

Ne  iier  Inline,  ihis  year,  disturb. nices  with  savaMc  tribes  embroiled  the 
public  peac.'.  Ill  the  nioiiih  of  April,  the  Wiiiiielugoes,  ,S;(cs  and  I'oxi'k, 
with  a  few  I'ottow.ilomii'H,  Indians  nihabitiiig  llie  coiinlrv  of  the  Uppei 
MiNnioHippi,  re-erossed  that  river  under  Ihe  chief  [tiack  Ilav.k,  Ins  .son 
and  the  Mi.calb  d  "  I'ri'pln'l" — the  la>t  being  a  shrewd,  designing  kiiivi- 
.ilwa\  ■<  aecdiii,!  'nyiiig  or  concenii'd  iii  the  war  and  iiMssacrc  imdcitikiiii!- 
»>f  the  red  men.     liein^  well  armed  and  active,  they  soon  "catlered  llicm 


whieli  Were  in  about  three  lioiiis 
p;irl  of  the  Malays;  while  a  lieav\ 
time,  soon  I. lid  tlieir  town  of  (^lail 
AineniMiis  was  but  two  killed,  am 
liuiieers  visited  the  frigate  s!iiirtl\' 
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Betvrs  tlirough  Illinois,  where  formerly  Ihey  had  dwelt,  and  burned  and 
niiiriiered  hII  before  ihem  which  bore  any  marks  of  civilization.  Generals 
Atkiiihim  iwid  Scoit  were  despatched  against  them.  The  several  garrisons 
on  llie  seaboard,  from  Fort  Monroe,  in  Virginia,  to  New- York  harbour, 
were  directly  ordered  to  Buffalo;  and  there  were  embarked  upon  steam- 
boats with  all  haste  for  the  scene  of  action.  Now,  most  unhappily,  from 
the  heated  and  crowded  manner  in  which  the  troops  under  Scott's  com- 
mand were  obliged  to  travel  (having  been  hurried  through  the  country 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  in  eighteen  days),  the  cholera,  which 
liad  just  made  its  appearance  in  tiie  country,  broke  out  among  them,  and 
bcgiin  lo  rage  terribly.  lianguage  caiuiot  depict  the  distress  which  en- 
sued, both  before  and  after  ihe  troops  were  landed.  Many  died,  many 
deserlt-d  ;  and  many  perished  in  Ihe  woods  from  absolute  starvation.  At 
leiiglli  the  panic  and  distress  partially  subsided ;  and  a  few  of  the  men 
were  by  forced  marches  enibied  to  reach  General  Atkinson's  encampment. 
But  the  first  action  of  consequence  was  fought  by  the  mounted  vtduiitccr's 
muier  generals  Doilge  and  Henry,  who  came  upon  Black  Hawk's  warriors 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wincousiii,  .Tiily  i-'lst.  A  sharp  contest  eiiMU'd,  in 
whicli  the  Indians  were  worsted  and  put  to  flight,  leaving  nearly  one  hun- 
dred of  liieir  people  on  the  field — the  victors  returning  to  General  Atkinson 
for  provisiiuis. 

All  iiicideiii  is  related  as  occurring  in  a  skirmish  called  by  tiie  Indians 
the  battle  of  the  Bad  .\xe.  Tlicy  were  sur()rised  by  the  whiles  at  ilay- 
liglit  m  their  huts,  when  women  and  children  were  unavoidably  killed, 
from  being  indiscriminately  mingled  with  the  men.  .\inoiig  the  rest,  a 
yoiiiiy  squaw,  with  her  pajioose,  was  living  for  the  river's  bank,  when  a 
rille  ball  pierced  her  breast,  c.iusing  instant  death  to  her,  and  breaking  an 
arm  ol'ilie  infant.  Her  body  fell  upon  that  of  the  ehihl  so  as  lo  prevent 
its  releasing  itself— and  for  two  hours  and  a  half  it.*  cries  were  heard  at 
intervals  by  the  attacking  party.  At  length,  when  the  firing  had  ahuicd, 
an  oll'icer  of  the  assailanis  made  his  way  lo  the  little  conijilaiiier,  and  had 
it  as  soon  as  possil)lc  conveyed  to  the  garrison  at  Prairie  du  (Miieii,  and 
eourhled  to  the  best  olVices  of  tin.'  surgeon.  It  has  since  grown  into  a 
gprighlly  girl — the  pet  of  the  company. 

In  a  general  engagenieiit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Iowa,  on  the  Qi\  of 
August,  the  Indians  were  coiniiletely  nuiteil  ami  dispersed;  the  chiefs 
shortly  after  were  delivered  up,  and  the  fugitives  e(nisented  to  return  at 
once  to  their  ap()ointe(l  quarters  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Black  ll.iwk, 
his  sou,  and  several  w amors  of  note  were  conveyed  to  Fortress  Moii.,;e, 
where  they  were  detained  a  few  months;  and  tfieii  carrieil  Ihrough  the 
priiKipil  eilii's  of  tile  Uiiitid  states,  and  the  civilization  and  works  of  de- 
feiii'e  of  the  nation  exhibited  lo  them.  They  were  iheii  sent  home  to  their 
people,  eonvineed  of  the  fidly  of  alteiiiptiiig  to  contend  aganift  the  power 
and  ilisci|iline  of  the  whites,  with  the  uiinianageable  fury  of  their  wild 
liiinds.  In  coiisidiratiou  of  the  lainis  which  Itiey  left  to  the  stales  ujion 
takiiii.'  possession  of  their  new  Icrnlones,  ihc  feder.il  governnieut  pays  lo 
the  Wiiineliagoes  sjio.noo  per  annum  for  twcnty-sevi  n  years  from  ilio 
dati^  of  iheir  leaving.     To  ihe  .Sacs  and  Ko.xes,  it  [lays  $JO,0(»0  annially 

for  tie:  y  .' ■■  .roin  the  same  lime. 

Th  ■  ("i.oiera  i'  siihnce  this  year  ravageil  the  entire  Union.  It  appears 
lo  liave  crossed  the  Mlanii''  w  itli  a  eoinpany  of  emigrants  in  ships  bound 
lo  ijiieliee  and  .^lonlreal,  from  thence  .sprcailmg  ijiiii  kly  in  every  direc- 
tion, thouuli  in.iiiily  ioid  with  most  seventy  pnrsniiig  the  great  emirses  of 
travi'l.  It  broke  out  in  se\cral  cities  ol  the  I'niUil  Sluti  s  about  the  same 
time,  III  ilie  nioiitli  of  .hily,  and  ra^eii  uniil  aiiiiiiiiii  sel  in.  In  the  iity  of 
New-Vork.  finir  ihoiisand  persons  are  eompni  (  lo  have  falltMi  Its  vic- 
tims. JMiil.i.h  Ipliii,  llaltiiiion',  riiiili'sioii,  ,iii.  \t  w-OrhMiis,  sull'ereil  in 
iiiiirlvihe  same  raiio,  in  deliaiiee  of  alliln  iisn.il  precautionary  me.isures. 
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Boston,  and  thp  New-Kngland  states,  were  scourged  less  severely.  On 
the  American  continent,  nothing  but  the  frosts  of  winter  appeared  effect- 
ually to  arrest  its  progress:  yet,  amid  the  everlasting  snows  of  Russia,  it 
had  manifested  itself  with  true  Asiatic  virulence.  Climate  seemed  to  be 
no  safeguard,  nor  ocean-wide  barriers  any  defence.  In  mild  southern 
France,  the  number  of  its  victims  was  frightfully  enormous;  in  the  cities 
of  Mexico,  one-fonrth  of  the  population  was  destroyed  ;  and  on  the  island 
of  Cuba,  $]  0(),00(),0()0  worth  of  slaves  are  said  to  have  perished  in  less  than 
ninety  days.  It  is  stated,  that  on  this  island  the  coffee-planters  mostly 
escaped  the  afflic^tion,  while  the  neighbouring  sugar  plantations  were  com- 
pletely depopulated. 

Death,  in  various  forms,  visited  the  great  names  of  the  earth,  in  the 
course  of  183'J.  In  New-York,  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  died  William 
H.  Maynard,  eminent  as  a  state  senator,  who  left  by  his  will  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  law  professorship  in  Hamilton  col- 
lege. In  Boston,  the  celebrated  DoctnrSpurzheim,  founder,  in  connection 
with  Doctor  Gall,  of  the  science  of  phrenology.  In  Ohio,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  P'enwick.  In  (Georgia,  Thomas  Cobb,  a  revolu- 
tionary character,  aged  120.  In  Maryland,  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton, 
the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  m  96.  In 
New-Hampshire,  Ca[)tain  Joiicph  Pratt,  a  naval  commander  of  much  es- 
teem in  the  annals  of  revolutionary  coasting.  In  Rhode  Island,  Captain 
Stephen  Olney,  of  whom  it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  to  scale  the  enemy's 
fortifications,  and  then  shout  the  command,  "  Captain  Olney's  company 
will  form  here!"  In  New-Jersey,  Philip  Feneau,  an  early  and  prolific 
writer  of  American  fugitive  poetry.  In  Connecticut,  Judge  Hillhouse,  a 
distinguished  statesman  and  lawyer.  .At  Abbottsford,  (Jreat  Britain,  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  "the  wizard  of  the  north.''  In  London,  Baron  Tenlerden, 
chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench.  In  France,  General  Lamarmie,  one  oi 
Napoleon's  officers.  .Mso,  (Jliampollion,  the  renowned  French  tourist— 
and.  Casimir  Pcricr,  a  siatesman  of  celebrity  ill  Paris.  In  Rome,  Ma- 
dame Letitia,  niotlierof  Bona[)arte,  if.  8'.?.  At  the  palace  of  .Schoenbrunn, 
near  Vienna,  .v.  'Jl,  Na[)oleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  duke  Rcichstadt, 
only  son  of  Napideon  Bonaparte. 

A.  D.  1833.— It  is  proper  now  to  take  a  farewell  glance  at  that  monster- 
upirit  of  tlie  South,  known  as  nullitkalinn,  which  oiKie  stalked  with  fear- 
ful mien  aintiiig  us.  The  eleclioncering  campaign  of  \V1  had  merged  all 
minor  considerations,  in  the  iiinisiial  e,\acerl)at:ou  with  wliich  it  was  con- 
ducted. But  when  the  result  became  known,  and  (icneial  Jackson,  a 
southern  man,  was  declared  r<'-elccted  with  increased  majorities,  together 
with  Marlm  Van  Bnren,  of  New-York,  *  a  northern  man  with  southern 
principles,"  as  his  opponents  lerined  him  in  derision  for  his  lack  of  politi- 
cal bitierness.  \Vheii  this  ticket  was  found  to  be  triumphant,  we  say, 
southern  agitalors  grew  raiii|)ant.  They  looked  U|)on  such  men  as  a  god- 
send for  ihcir  especial  pur,iosf's  ;  and  in  full  confidence  a  legislative  con- 
vention was  called  at  ("i)iuinl)ia,  South  Carolina,  whcn^  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress imposing  duties  for  proiection,  were  pronounced  uncoiistitulional, 
and  of  no  binding  force  in  th;it  state,  (iovenior  Ilamilion  in  his  message 
reconmiended  the  legislaliu'c  to  pass  laws  for  preventing  the  enforceineiit 
of  the  revenue  stalules  liy  I'nitcd  .'^lates"  collectors,  and  advised  iininedi- 
ate  pri'paralions  of  a  warlike  nature  lo  be  made,  placing  the  slati!  in  llie 
best  (losture  of  defence.  To  the  asionishmeiit  of  these  ultras,  (iencral 
lackson  at  once,  and  in  the  most  admirable  spirit,  issued  a  proclamatiiiii, 
calling  on  them  toljcware  lest  they  slionld  incur  the  penalties  of  siicli 
rashness  and  treason,  while  he  set  fcutli  m  a  tone  of  candor  and  dei'isioii 
the  principles  and  |)owers  of  the  general  novernmcMit,  and  Ins  firm  deter- 
niination  in  any  event  to  maintain  the  laws.  This  seemed  only  lo  increase 
the  exasperation  in  .^'oiith  Carolina  ;  the  governor  of  the  state,  by  aulhoi 
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ity  of  the  legislature,  issued  a  cuuiiter-proclamation,  urging  the  people  to 
be  faithful  to  their  primary  allegiance  to  the  state,  and  to  resist  to  the  last 
any  elTorls  of  the  Unite;!  States'  authorities  to  collect  the  larilF  dues,  A 
purchase  was  made  of  ten  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  with  appropriate 
munitions,  &c.,  and  gejieral  oi  lers  issued  to  raise  volunteers  for  repelling 
invasion  ;  messengers  were  als  >  dispatched  to  neighbouring  states,  solic- 
iting their  co-operation  and  supp  )rt.  General  Jackson  hereupon  addressed 
a  message  to  Congress,  recomnending  the  adoption  of  such  measures  ua 
would  enable  the  executive  to  suppress  this  spirit  of  insubordination,  and 
maintain  inviolate  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Castle  Finckney  and 
Fort  Moultrie  were  accordingly  reinforced  with  govermnent  troops,  and 
Commodore  Elliott  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  Charleston  bay  with  a  fleet. 
John  C.  Calhoun  had  resigned  the  vice-presidency  at  the  close  of  1833, 
in  order  to  take  a  seat  in  the  United  Slates'  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing his  ellicicnt  aid  to  the  support  of  the  measures  of  his  slate.  Thu« 
everything  betokened  a  civil  war:  but  a  timely  appeal  from  the  general 
assembly  (»f  Virginia,  deprecatory  of  haste  and  passion,  together  with  a 
momentary  gleam  from  the  better  judgment  of  the  leadmg  men  of  South 
Ci.rolina,  produced  a  susipcnsion  of  aggressive  measures  for  a  short  time  ; 
when  IltNiiv  (.Slav's  celebrated  "compromise  bill"  being  at  this  preciiie 
juncture  introduced  in  Congress,  was  passed  rapidly  through  both  houses, 
and  had  the  ed'ect  of  most  happily  dispelling,  at  once  and  forever,  it  is  to 
be  h(i|)ed,  the  dark  and  portentous  storm  which  lowered  around. 

Hardly  had  the  ferment  consequent  upon  a  disorganizing  movement 
among  the  states  been  allayed,  when  a  new  source  of  excitement  came 
into  public  view.     The  ITnited  Slates'  bank  had  from  the  first  been  the 
depositary  of  a  large  amount  of  government  funds ;   and  as  the  bank's 
charier  was  now  about  to  expire,  without  a  hope  of  renewal  (the  president 
having  already  vetoed  a  bill  for  its  continuance).  Congress  was  in  his 
message  recommended  to  remove  the  deposits  to  some  more  safe  place 
of  keeping.    This  was  refused,  in  the  representatives,  by  the  umisiiully 
strong  vote  of  109  to  4G,     Nothing  daunted,  the  executive  began  to  plan 
his  measures  for  rcscnirifr  the  public  funds  in  spile  of  Congress.     l)y  ihe 
act  creating  the  United  Slates'  Ilaiik,  it  was  provided  that  '.he  secretary 
of  the  treasury  might  remove  the  public  deposits,  but  he   vas  rcquireil  to 
lay  his  reasons  upon  so  doing   directly  befon;   Congress.     W.  J.  Duaiie, 
of  Pennsylvania,  being  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  de[)artineiil,  iin- 
mediately  upon  the  recess  of  Congress  was  desired  by  (leneial  .lacksoii 
to  issue  an  order  for  the  transfer  of  Ihe  public  monies,  on  account  <  I'  the 
follovviiig-iiamed  hmsoiis  :  first,  a  general  unsafencss  of  the  bank  ;  m  cimd, 
the  bank's  improper  conduct  in  postponing  the  redem|)tion  of  the  govera- 
meiit  three  per  cents.,  and  thereby  delaying  the  liquidation  of  the  public 
debt,  which  was  a  favouril<!  measure  of  the  adminislration ;  third,  lis  tfx- 
actioii  of  damages  ($170,011).  for  dishonour  of  the  goveriiinent's  dral'l  on 
France  lor  I'our  millions  of  francs,  being  the  first  iiistaiincnt  due  under  a 
reel  lit  tieaty  with   the   French;    and  foiirih,  interference   with   pidilicH. 
Mr.  Uu.iiic  not  deeming  these  r(  asons  wiinicieiit,  refused  eitlur  to  give  the 
desireil  order,  or  to  resign  his  oilice.     Not  to  be  thwarted  thus,  iIk-  pres- 
ident  siiininarily  di^sinissed  the   refr,ictory   otlici^r,  and  appointeil  in  hii« 
stead  Hiiger  1).  Taney,  of  Maryland,  who  iinmeiliately  complied  with  the 
wi>lics  111   the  executive,  and  ihe  deposits  were  removed.      They   were 
tr.insl'i  rrcd  to  the  care  of  several  .stati'  banks  ;  the  opposition  choosing  to 
cdii.sidi-r  siu'li  iiislitniions  equally  unsafe  as  the  "inoilier  bank,"  the  whole 
iiiullcr  presenlly  becanic   a  Mib|ccl  of  lierce  recriinin.ition  and  debate, 
lioth  111  and  out  of  ('oiiniess.     The  bank  parly  were  strongly  in  majority  i 
yet  I  hey  suffered  the  govermnent  funds  to  remain  where  they  had  been 
eiiiilided  by  the  new  secretary,  coiitciiiing  themselves  with  plHciiitf  upon 
lecurd  in  Ihr  senate  a  resolution  denouncing  in  the  strongest  teriiis  thn 
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conduct  of  the  executive.  This  was,  however,  subspquL-ntly  "e-xpuiignJ," 
through  the  exert ion.s  of  Mr.  Benton  and  his  associates,  when  llie  "de- 
mocracy" came  into  power. 

General  Jaeltson's  cabinet,  on  the  commencement  of  his  second  term, 
underwent  a  considerable  modification.  Altogetlier,  he  seems  to  liave  ex- 
periencrd  a  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  his  constitutional  advisers ; 
none  of  them  appeared  to  view  things  oxiictly  in  the  light  he  did.  The 
gentleman  he  now  called  around  him,  were  the  following:  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, of  New-York,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Louis  MM.atie,  of  Delaware, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Mi(  higan,  Secretary  of  War; 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  of  New-Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Roger  D, 
Taney,  of  Maryland,  Attorney  General ;  William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky, 
Post- Master  General. 

This  year  was  promulgated  the  particulars  of  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Hussia,  which  was  negotiated  at  St.  P'etcrsburgh  be- 
tween Count  Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  James  Buchanan 
in  behali  of  the  States.  By  its  provisions,  the  present  liberal  system  of 
commerce  carried  on  between  the  two  nations  was  put  upon  a  permanent 
basis. 

Some  have  a  curious  fancy  for  noticing  the  departure,  from  among  men, 
of  distinguished  characters :  wv  observe,  in  the  year's  obituary,  several 
names  of  note.  Commodore  Hainbridge  died  at  Pliiladeli)hia,  .v.  .57.  Gen- 
eral Coffee,  at  Florence,  Alabama,  .r.  G'2.  Governor  Scott, of  Mississippi. 
Kx-gcivernors  Wolcott,  of  Coiiiiecticul,  Skinner,  of  Vermont,  and  Ed- 
wards, of  Illinois.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  Philadelphia,  m  01. 
Jf.dge  Hall,  of  North- Carolina,  a  distinguished  jurist.  Colonel  Amos 
Binney,  of  Massacbusetts,  ,r.  (>!).  Colmiel  John  Neilson,  of  New-Jersey, 
a  revolutionary  hero.  Colonel  Nicholas  Tisli,  of  New- York,  the  same 
Near  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  by  I'xplo.vion  on  the  steamboat  Lioness, 
Senator  Johnson,  of  riOiiisiatta.  and  fourteen  others:  strange  to  relate, 
this  sad  occiirri  nee  did  not  tiike  place  on  account  ofurarr,  but  was  owing 
to  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  beiiiir  stowed  carelessly.  In  Kiiglaml,  Licii 
tenant-colonel  Tarlet(n),  the  ii)defatig;d)le  tory  opponent  of  Sninpter  ;ind 
Marion,  at  the  South.  Also,  H;innah  .Mote,  the  authoress;  Wilherfnrce, 
the  hmnanilist  ;  Kcane,  iIk'  actor;  and  Ramniohun  Roy,  the  [jhilosopher. 
In  Paris,  Marshal  Jourdan,  jind  S;ivary,  duke  of  Rovigo,  noted  once  as 
Bonap;irtists.     In  (ierm:iny,  (Joellie.     In  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII. 

A.  n-  18,14. —  W(!  observe  in  the  chronicles  of  this  epoch,  an  unnsniil 
tendency  to  rioting.  vSmall  nnitters  seem  in  various  sections  to  have  been 
magtnfied  into  im|)ortance,  ;iiid  the  poi)ulace  incited  to  acts  which  nsiillcd 
in  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  At  New-Orleans,  a  canal  iiol 
broke  o\it  between  adverse  parlies  of  Irish  labourers;  a  body  of  gens 
d'armes  being  sent  to  (piell  the  (lislurb;ince,  were  fired  upon  by  the  mol), 
which  was  in  turn  charged  on  by  the  police,  when  much  bloodshed  and 
distress  ensued.  In  New-York,  the  ;diolition  riots  prevaileii  for  scvr  r.il 
days  ;  a  number  of  churches  and  jirivate  dwellings  were  destroyed,  '■ith 
a  large  nmoinit  of  property.  In  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  liie  Crsii- 
line  convent  was  b;irbaronsly  demolished,  its  lady  abbess  being  throw  ri 
into  hyst«'ric8,  and  its  young  l;idy-imnates  considerably  frightened. 

That  a  better  spirit  was  about  that  time  pervading  the  higher  chiss  of 
citizens,  we  have  much  satisfactiiui  in  knowing:  the  evidence  of  this  is 
particularly  apparent  in  an  energetic  nioveinenl  to  suppress  thi'  [)ri'v:ili'Ml 
pernicious  practice  of  lottery-gambling.  In  New- York  and  Pensylvaiiia, 
more  especially,  popular  feeling  had  ben  manifested  in  favo;ir  of  ilie 
nuisance,  to  a  very  discreditable  degree;  but  the  good  sense  of  tlie  l:iw- 
niakers  triumphed,  anil,  inangri!  the  infalnation  of  the  brawlers,  eth'ctiial 
penal  probibitory  statutes  were  enacted. 

\  treaty  Mther  favourable  tinrn  otherwise  to  our  commercial  interrsts, 
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was  this  yimr  concluded  in  the  city  of  Madrid,  hetween  C.  P.  Van  Ness, 
minister  of  the  U.  S.  and  Don  Jose  de  IJcredia,  commissioner  for  the 
acting  jrovernment  of  her  yi)uthful  Majesty  Dona  Ysabel  11. ,  of  Spain. — 
Also,  another  commercial  arrangement,  promisintr  well  for  the  traile  of 
the  two  countries,  was  about  the  same  time  neciotiated,  between  tiie  North 
American  envoy  at  Valparaiso  and  the  authorities  of  the  republic  of  Chili, 
Soulii  America. 

The  savans  of  this  hemisphere  were  subject  to  an  unusual  excitement, 
about  the  month  of  November.  In  the  previous  autumn,  an  astronomical 
phenomenon  of  an  astonishing  and  singularly  beautiful  character  had  been 
witnessed  :  the  "  shower  of  stars,"  as  it  was  termed,  had  been  seen  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  American  continent,  and  afforded  ample  food  for 
much  curious  conjecture  wilii  the  learned  both  of  this  •■•ountry  and  Eu- 
rope. A  recurrence  of  the  phenomenon  was  now  looked  for,  and  there 
were  nightly  watchers  on  many  house  tops,  anxious  eillier  for  the  sake  of 
philosophy  in  particular,  or  an  indefinite  desire  for"  enlightenment"  in  gen- 
eral. The  professors  at  New  Haven  were  applied  to,  and  after  devotinjj 
a  reasonable  share  of  attention  to  the  probabilities  of  the  <;ase,  consented 
to  deputize  a  proper  individual  to  make  observations;  but  in  this  instance 
we  believe,  their  assiduity  was  of  no  avail,  as  it  did  not  result  in  any  pe- 
culiarly valuable  scientific  elucidations. 

In  the  obituary  for  this  year,  appears  a  name  which  still  shines  brilliant 
in  Ameri'"an  animls  :  that  of  General  tiie  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  deceased  at 
^'aris.  May  20th,  in  the  7Clh  year  of  his  age.  In  Knglaml,  Prince  Hoare, 
G.  Lamb,  and  S.  T.  Colerid^'^c,  each  of  celebr'ty  for  literary  altaiiimeiits. — 
Also,  in  London,  George  Clymer,  of  Pa.,  and  Karl  Spencer,  Karl  Bath- 
iirst.  Lord  Breadalbane,  and  the  duke  of  Sutherland.  In  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Jonas  Piatt,  of  N.  V. ;  Cadwalladcr  D.  Golden,  do. ;  gov- 
eriio!"s,  Porter  of  Mich.  ;  Ureathitt,  of  Ky.  ;  Ex-governors,  Jenniniisj,  of 
la.;  Lloyd,  of  Md. :  Col.  William  Polk,  x,  70,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  (u'lieral 
Brodiiax,  of  Va.  ;  (Jeneral  Leavenworth,  U.  S.  Army,  near  Fort  Tovv- 
soii.  In  Georgia,  William  II.  Crawford,  celebrated  in  the  political  antag- 
onism between  (~!lay,  Calhoun,  Jackstiii,  and  Adams.  At  Washington 
city,  Hon.  J.  Blair,  of  S.  C,  in  a  fit  of  insanity  committed  suicide;  also, 
Hon.  Mr.  Bouldin,  of  Va.,  in  the  house  of  rcprcseniatives  fell  dead  in  his 
plicc,  while  speaking  in  memory  of  Randolph,  his  predecessor;  in  the 
same  city,  William  Wirt,  .♦;  02  ;  in  (Jeorgeiown,  D.  «''.,  Lorenzo  Ddw,  the 
ecciMitric  itinerant  preai'her  vho  had  travelled  throughoi.t  this  cmintry 
and  Kurope,  and  jirobaliiy  a..  .,essed  a  greater  variety  of  persons  than  any 
(jtliiT  divine  since  the  days  of  Whitfield. 

A.  il.  1835. — From  first  to  last  of  this  year,  the  public  mind  was  kept 
in  agitation  respecting  the  near  prospect  of  a  collision  with  France.  Our 
readers  have  been  apprized  of  the  origin  of  this  diflicnlty,  i.  c,  a  non-com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  Rives  treaty  of  '31,  completed  in  good  faith 
i)fitw<'en  that  minister  and  the  government  of  the  French  monarch.  Tho 
C'lianibers  of  France  had  in  this  cas(!  cerlaiiily  e.xliiliited  an  e.xtremely 
dilatory  and  unusual  spirit,  in  neglecting  to  make  provision  fur  the  pay- 
ment of  their  juist  dues;  whereupon  tlu^  hot  blood  of  his  warlike  excel- 
lency, Andrew  Jackson,  began  to  boil, and  he  was  lieiiayed  by  his  indig- 
nation forthwith  into  an  assumption  of  the  exirenie  [ircrogativcs  of  his 
magisterial  oflice — to  the  sur[)ris('  of  his  own  pco|ili',  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  French.  Ilis  message  to  Congress  in  December,  ';!'!,  was 
replete  with  belligerent  breathings;  immediate  atlciilion  to  the  defences 
of  the  nation  was  demanded,  appropriations  for  incrose  of  the  navy,  &c., 
recommended,  and  reprisals  upon  the  cMnninerce  of  France,  as  soon  us 
pra('iicable,  strongly  advised.  Fortunately,  tho  senate  at  once  and  iman- 
iinoiisly  refused  to  act  ujion  the  executive  suggestions;  and  the  house, 
wherein  the  president  was  slightly  in  majority,  handled  the  matter  so 
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delicately,  that  the  utmost  the  war-agitating  party  could  force  through 
WHS  the  following  declaration :  "  1.  That  the  treaty  with  France  of  the 
4th  of  July, '3 1,  should  be  maintained,  and  its  execution  insisted  upon.  2. 
That  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  should  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  so  much  of  the  message  as  relates  to  commercial 
restrictions,  or  to  reprisals  on  the  commerce  of  France."  Here,  then, 
for  a  while  the  subject  rested  :  but  no  sooner  had  M.  Serrurier,  the  French 
ambassador  near  General  Jackson,  laid  an  expos6  of  these  things,  as  ir. 
duty  bound,  before  his  government,  than  he  was  abruptly  recalled  home 
Again  it  appears,  that  the  French  chambers,  emboldened  by  what  they 
fancied  to  be  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  American  people  to  the  meas 
ures  of  their  president,  resolved  that  he  should  apologize,  at  the  least,  foi 
his  hauteur  of  manner  towards  them.  Our  minister  in  France,  Mr.  Liv 
ingston,  had  been  instructed,  in  the  event  of  the  French  chambers  refu- 
sing to  adjust  the  claims,  to  return  home  immediately,  in  a  ship  of  war 
which  would  be  dispatched  for  that  purpose.  The  money  was  not  re- 
fused ;  but  the  bill  granting  it  was  passed  with  a  clause  which  suspended 
payment  till  satisfactory  explanations  should  be  given  to  France  of  the 
President's  language.  Mr.  Livingston  consequently  returned  lo  Wash- 
ington. The  president  met  Congress  in  December,  again,  and  of  course 
devoted  a  large  share  of  his  opening  address  to  these  things;  after  a  due 
recapiculatinn,  the  general,  instead  of  abating  in  his  usual  candour  or  pe- 
culiar decisiveness,  wound  up  with  a  flourish  something  after  the  fashion 
following:  Proposition  1.  That  there  was  nothing  in  his  former  message 
that  required  explanation :  Proposition  2.  That  if  there  was,  he  should 
not  allow  a  foreign  power  to  require  it ;  or  to  take  notice  of,  or  found 
demands  upon,  the  tenor  of  an  interior  communication  of  one  department 
of  the  American  government  with  another.  Here,  then,  affairs  were  ta- 
king a  new  posture  ;  here,  again,  was  matter  for  a  supplementary  action 
in  the  French  chambers  :  and  we  were  once  more  in  the  way  to  be 
plunged  in  all  the  p.-obabillties  of  a  prolonged  and  unavailing  warfare, 
equally  as  senseless  on  the  one  hand  as  the  other.  Now,  however,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  the  better  genius  of  both  countries  inle'posed,  and 
saved  them  from  themselves.  Thanks  to  the  immediate  interference 
of  bluff  William  IV.,  the  sailor-king  of  England,  who,  brave  and  humane 
alike,  now  proffered  to  the  mock-heroic  governments  his  niediation  be- 
tween them  ;  it  was  accepted,  and  everything  was  presently  arranged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parlies  ;  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  so  t^i  continue. 

Amid  the  political  jarrings  and  discord  of  this  era,  an  occasional  bright 
relief  appears  upon  the  clouded  horizon.  Among  other  causes  of  congrat- 
ulation which  may  be  named,  we  find  a  statement  embodied  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  effect  that  the  government  of  tlie 
"great  and  prosperous  nation"  whose  financial  concerns  he  had  the  hon- 
our to  take  charge  of,  was  now  entirely  relieved  from  all  maun(!r  of  co- 
ordinate liabilities :  "  and  the  Uniied  States  now,"  said  the  honourable 
secretary,  "  presents  the  happy,  and,  probal)ly,  in  modern  times  the  unpre- 
cedented spectacle,  of  a  people  substantially  free  from  the  smallest  por 
tion  of  public  debt." 

Both  the  tribes  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Chixilaw  Indians  had  now  re- 
moved entirely  from  the  confines  of  the  slates  of  Oeorgia  and  AlalKima, 
and  their  yielded  territories  were  accor  lingly  offered  at  the  differ»>nl  land- 
oftices  for  sale.  Treaties  in  the  highesJ  degree  favourable,  alike  to  tliem 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  .States,  were  in  process  of  fulfilment ;  the 
chiefs  had  become  persuaded  as  well  of  the  superior  valu'^  of  their  new 
territories,  as  of  other  advantages  derived  by  tliem  from  the  exchange. 
Thus  a  general  satisfaction  was  apparent,  which  was  considered  the  more 
rcinarkabic  at  thai  time,  as  it  was  direclly  in  despite  of  the  loud  lamen 
uitiona  and  bewaihncnts  of  the  party  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemee 
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RevM.  Messrs.  Butler  and  Worcester:  and  now  that  we  have  touched 
upon  the  sulijfct,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  these  men  were  mis- 
sionaries among  the  afore-named  tribes,  from  among  whom  they  were 
sonic  time  previously  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  on 
a  charge  of  indirectly  fomenting  disturbances,  and  creating  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance particularly  hostile  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  that  state; 
upon  this  accusation  tliey  were  tried,  found  guiltv,  and  thrown  into  the 
stale  penitentiary  ;  but  after  a  brief  incarceration.'lhey  were  released  by 
virtue  of  a  pardon  from  Governor  Lumpkin ;  and  the  red  men  having  now 
peaceably  removed,  the  missionaries  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  for- 
mer field  of  labours,  where  we  presume  they  endeavoured,  with  accustom- 
ed and  very  commendable  assiduity,  to  instil  into  the  untutored  Indian's 
pliant  mind  an  admiration  for  the  astonishing  virtues  of  "civilized" 
people. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  an  unparalleled  condagration  visited  the 
city  of  New-York,  the  effects  of  which  were  so  extensive  as  to  be  felt 
more  or  l(!ss  in  every  direction  throughout  the  land.  It  is  computed  that 
nearly  (xnenUj  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  without 
csiiinating  the  injury  and  loss  from  individual  failures  and  suspension  of 
business.  The  fire  broke  out  early  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  thermometer  at  the  time  standing  at  zero ;  of  course,  the  intensity 
of  cold  rendered  engines  and  hydrants  of  but  little  use,  though  the  devo- 
tion of  firemen  to  their  duties  still  shone  conspicuous  and  bright  as  ever. 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ITtli,  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  with  a 
detachment  of  marines  from  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  shortly  after 
Captain  ;\Iix,  witli  a  hoily  of  sailors  under  arms,  arrived  on  the  ground; 
they  rciKleP'd  V(!ry  essential  service,  in  guarding  property,  and  taking 
charge  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  brought  from  the  magazine  at  Red 
Hook  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  ravages  of  the  flames  by  explosion. 
After  llii^  devouring  element  had  swept  away  between  thirty  and  forty 
acres  of  substantial  buildings,  mostly  stores  filled  with  rich  merchandize, 
a  stop  was  put  to  the  further  S|)rcad  of  the  desolation,  liy  making  us('  of 
the  [lowder  and  exploding  certain  buildings.  As  an  instance  of  one  of 
the  uses  of  law,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  owners  of  said  exploded 
i)uil(lnigs  subsequently  brought  suit  against  the  city  for  allowing  their 
property  to  be  thus  destroyed,  and  damages  in  full  were  recovered. 

.\inoiiu  the  names  of  the  dead  for  this  cycle  of  lime,  are  to  bes(ien  sev- 
eral that  have  filleil  the  trumpet  of  fame.  In  Philadelphia,  Chitf-jiistice 
John  Marshall,  of  Va..  aged  80;  at  Colimibia,  S.  C.  General  Wade  llamp- 
ton,  aiied  Hi  ;  in  (Jonneeticut,  [Senator  Nathan  Smith,  aged  (JG  ;  in  Tennes- 
see, Dislioj)  iM'Kendree,  of  the  M.  K.  (Church,  aged  78;  in  N.  Y.,  Knoch 
Crosby,  the  original  of  Cooper's  "  Spy,"  aged  H8  ;  at  Havana,  (^onnnodore 
Henley,  I'.  S.  N.;  en  nni/f  to  .S[)ain,  William  T.  Harry,  Ameiiean  iniiiis- 
ler.  In  Paris,  Admiral  de  Uigny  ;  Bellini,  the  composer;  and  barons 
Piipiiytren  and  Humboldt.  In  Hiigland,  William  Coblictt,  aii'lior ;  0. 
Matthews,  comedian:  .lames  Hogg,  the  "  I'.llrlck  sheplicnl ;'"  Professor 
.Malllnis,  political  economist;  m  Kdi'diuiMli.  the  Uev.  Dr.  Chalmers;  at 
Dublin,  Mrs.  relicisi  Heiiians.  At  Vienna,  a;  fi7,  "  his  iiii[i(  rial  majesty, 
Kraiii'is  II.,  (Miiperor  of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Lonibardy  and 
Venice,  and  jiresideiit  of  the  tjcrmaii  confederation." 

A.  n.  1H;U). — Occasionally  the  annalist  finds  it  lu cessary  to  reach  alike 
backward  and  forward  into  the  mists  of  time,  in  order  to  trace  cor- 
rectly the  hist<iry  of  events  from  canst;  to  consummation:  :in(l  in  some 
instances,  though  rarely,  "the  intelligent  public"  may  justly  consider  it 
recpiisite  in  us  to  hazard  an  o|nnion  respecting  the  peculiar  merit  or 
lil-tme-worihmesrt  attached  by  dilferent  schools  of  judges  to  dilhcult  acts 
ii;'  actors.  Perhaps,  about  tins  period  of  time,  there  wa.s  in  "lorc  fruit- 
ful .sourc(;  of  angry  disputation,  than  the  war  in  Florida  ■  and  h'  'ced,  all 
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things  considered,  there  could  scarcely  arise  a  morp  painful  ydt  ijiicf  rtnm 
theme,  or  one  presenting  any  similarly  strange  variety  of  iiBpiictH,  hh  it 
whirled  scathing  and  bloodily  along. 

Years  elapsed,  yet  still  the  criiel  contest  raged  5  the  silent  knifo,  the 
midnight  tlame,  and  the  indiscriminate  massacre  still  went  on  nn  iivcr,  in 
defianci'  of  the  power  of  a  mighty  nation,  with  men  of  much  roiiowu  to 
head  her  armies.  Truly,  an  unbiassed  reader  is  half  templed  t(»  heliiive, 
Willi  some  of  the  general  officers  who  faikd  to  gather  laurels  in  lh.it  di»> 
astrous  region,  that  a  kind  of  dark  fatality  controlled  their  himt  |i|  nmctd 
movements.  For  even  when,  by  some  intermission  in  their  uhiihI  fate, 
officers  and  men  survived  the  war  and  pestilence  of  two  campaiuiH.siar- 
vation  and  madness,  with  consequent  self-murder,  was  Muri)  ti»  iiwt'P|) 
them  down  in  the  third.  And,  to  complete  the  picture,  when  the  Indians 
finally  threw  down  their  arms,  an  unexampled  nu)rtality  detttrovcfd  ttietii ; 
death  first  appearing  in  the  terrible  and  dreaded  form  of  aumll  pox,  niid 
next  in  that  o{  steamboat  explosions. 

As  e.irly  as  the  beginning  of  '34,  the  storm  of  war  began  to  brew  ;  and 
it  appears  but  too  plain,  that  its  seeds  were  sown  under  the  very  eyes  of 
men  sent  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  and  who,  previmisly,  had  won  a 
name  for  vigilance  and  conduct,  (ifiiernl  Wiley  'riiompHun,  and  others, 
composed  tlic  agency  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  liidiaiis  from 
Florida,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  I'ayiie'H  liandiii^; 
they  had  already  experienced  much  difficulty,  a  majority  ol  ilie  Iribe  beni/,' 
stubbornly  opjjoscd  to  removing,  and  several  of  the  more  inniieiillal  ehief-i 
openly  denying  the  validity  of  their  former  agreement.  Oneeohi,  a  half- 
breed,  \\u\  son  of  an  Fnglsli  man  and  Indian  woman,  now  came  into 
notice;  he  was  already  (listingnished  as  a  proud,  gloomy,  and  ambllloiiH 
person,  :iiid  he  now  keenly  judged  the  [irevailing  disHalisfaction  ill  his 
tribe  alforded  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  further  elevation  of  hm  fortiiiieH, 
Accordingly,  at  "  a  talk"  in  the  camp  of  (Jeiieral  Thompson,  he  veiiliired 
haughtily  to  assume,  upon  a  sudden,  that  the  red  men  witre  the  only 
rightful  owners  of  the  soil,  and  tlie  whites  hail  110  businesH  whatever  upon 
it.  For  this  "  burst  of  eloquence"  he  was  put  in  irons,  and  sulfereij  a 
ilay's  iniprisdumcnt ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  reli-aseil,  making  miiili 
profession  of  humility,  and  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  exisliiig  stale  of 
'hings.  Uui,  with  genuine  aboriginal  duplicity,  he  had  determined  U|ioii 
dei'p  and  iliorough  vengeance.  At'ter  a  sufficient  delay  to  cover  Ins  inteii- 
iiDiis,  tlie  warrior  set  out  upon  a  tour  among  the  neightHMirmg  triliew, 
i-irculaliiig  the  war-belt  with  great  assiduity,  and  endeavoiiriiig  in  his  sn- 
IK  irons  and  really  eloquent  style,  to  incite  a  general  rising  for  the  exler- 
minatiini  of  the  whites  from  their  borders. 

In  '.'is,  Ik-  passed  some  time  among  the  restless  and  qnarrelsome  (Greeks, 
who  were  easily  persuaded  to  join  in  the  promising  scheme.  And  il  \v;i« 
owing  altogether  to  the  niachiiiations  of  this  wily  individual,  that  tienrnil 
Scott  was  forced,  in  April  of  this  year,  to  make  all  speed  to  iheir  terii- 
iDiT,  when  the  battle  of  the  CliMitahoochiii  river,  m  Oeorgia  and  Alaliain;i. 
was  the  result.  Much  praise  is  due  the  prudence  and  conciliating  tad  nl 
Scoit  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  his  warlike  ca[)abililieH,  for,  liy  ma- 
king various  trifliiiji  concessions,  ami  iiromisiiig  more,  the  Iribe  wii» 
pacilied.  Thus  a  grand  link  in  Osceola's  eliaiii  of  war  was  liroken  ;  alas, 
that  III)  power  was  found  siifticient  to  accomplish  as  iniicli  elsewhere. 

The  first  ;iet  of  the  endli;ss  tragedy  opened  as  follows:  Miijur  l)ade,  Willi 
a  detachment  of  one  hunilred  and  seventeen  iiieii.  wan  ordered,  on  llii^ 
•,':{rd  Dec  ,'.!.'),  from  liead-<iuarters  at 'I'.imiia  Day  (l''ort  Hrooke  ,  to  juiii 
(ieneral  Clinch  ;'t  Camp  King,  a  station  alioiit  one  liiindred  and  iweiiiy 
miles  1111  the  route  towards  .St.  Augustine.  'I'lu!  general  wan  iirneiilly 
reijuiriMLi:  to  be  reinforced,  as  his  foes  wer<^  daily  increaHiiiw  m  niinilMrn 
and  aiulaciiy,aiiil  steadily  closing  around  liiin.     Major  Dade's  men  fiprccil 
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Iht'ir  wa  over  i,v,,  iIukJs  of  the  distance,  experiencing  unexampled  dil- 
fii  liliies  and  ilanKci;.,  tin;  roads  being  obstrucied,  and  bridjjes  burned  by 
lio-iil(^  bands  bufure  ilieni ;  bnt  on  llie  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  and 
uliiMi  fondly  looking  for  their  journey's  end,  they  were  unexpectedly  am- 
bushed, and  volley  after  volley  from  unerring  rilles  poured  in  upon  ihem 
before  an  enemy  could  be  discovered.  A  solitary  man,  after  being  se- 
verely wounded,  by  feigning  death  escaped.  Thence  tiiR  savages  pro- 
ceeded to  (Jamp  King,  and  a  like  scene  was  enacted  there,  at  the  sntlery, 
witliin  gunshot  01  the  bloclthouse.  Genpral  Thompson,  Lieut.  C.  Smith, 
liojjeis,  ilif  -sutler,  and  others,  were  at  diimer,  when  Osceoli  and  his 
party  quuily  walked  in  and  shot  them  down,  and  after  leisurely  securing 
those  lii<4lil>  f>nzed  i:vidences  of  their  brutality,  the  scalps  of  the  victims, 
tliey  as  eoully,  and  without  molestation,  departed. 

A  more  ivun-lianded  part  of  the  play  was  shortly  to  be  performed  ;  and 
the  iruili  of  that  [lortion  of  prophetic  lore  wliich  declares  "they  who  kill 
with  tlie  sword  shall  themselves  likewise  perish,"  was  to  be  practically 
illnstr.ited.  The  Indians  gaining  confidence  from  their  late  unchecked 
operations',  assembled  in  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Wilhlacoochee,  near 
Cliii'h's  position.  Aware  how  important  it  was  to  clear  the  communica- 
tion ii>r  rcireival  of  his  supplies,  the  general  instantly  sallied  forth  to  dis- 
lodge the  menacing  enemy.  After  a  hard  day's  fight  the  Indians  retreated, 
carrying  wiili  them  llieir  dead;  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  whites  was 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  killed  and  wounded.  An  incident  having  an  air 
of  roinanec,  is  staled  to  have  transpired  here :  Osceola,  who  commanded 
the  savage  array,  had  formerly  received  some  trifling  kindnesses  at  the 
hands  ol  an  American  lieutenant,  who  was  now  observed  among  the  fore- 
niost  of  the  ()alefaces,  leading  his  men  to  battle;  the  chief,  it  is  said,  at 
once  gave  orders  that  this  man  should  be  spared — but  that  every  other  offi- 
cer slioiihl  be  cut  down,  if  possible,  without  mercy.  At  all  events,  the 
friend  id'  Ositeola  escaped  unharmed  from  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  while  his 
coinpairiot.s,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  could  boast  no  such  immunity. 

Tliougli  forced  to  retire,  the  Indians  were  by  no  means  discouraged 
yei  ;  and  though  Ulinch  had  (;ome  otf  victor  for  the  day,  his  triumph  was 
dearly  bought,  and  he  was  still  in  daiiuer  of  starvation.  Surrounded  by  a 
Cue  the  most  implacable,  and  without  suirn;ieiit  means  to  attempt  cutting 
Ins  way  ilirongli  them,  messengers  were  dispatiihed  in  every  direction  for 
aid.  TIk^  eiiliglitened  and  useful  chief,  (Miarley  Omathia,  with  his  band 
of  iViiiidly  Indians,  were  next  attacked  by  Osceola  and  murdered  :  so  that 
now  llie  Ainericaiis  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  commimicate  from  post 
to  post,  or  procure  an  ennssary  able  to  thread  his  way  at  all  through  the 
beset  paths  of  the  forest.  .\t  the  end  of  a  month,  however,  assistance 
arrived.  (Jeiieral  .Si  ntt  landed  at  St.  Augustine  on  the  7tli  of  February, 
and  was  approaehing  Fort  Diane,  Hhen  he  received  information  that  Gen- 
eral (iaiiies  had  also  landed,  upon  a  part  of  the  peninsula  nearer  Clinch, 
Willi  a  reliil'ori-ement  siiflicient  for  every  [inrpose.  Seolt  was  himself  or- 
dered 10  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Creek  country,  which  he  did,  and  in  a 
short  time  (iiicll(!il  the  disturbances  there,  as  before  mentioned.  Mean- 
while, the  second  battle  of  the  Withlacoochec  was  fought  between  <Jaine8 
and  the  savages,  when  the  former  proved  victorious,  and  relieved  Cliniih. 
Inimediaiely  thereafter,  disliking  Florida  service,  or  deeming  the  inuildes 
cniled,  (Jeneral  I !, tines  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  New  Orleans,  his 
former  qiiarters. 

(ieiieral  Clinch,  unambitious  of  further  laurels,  about  the  same  time 
resijineil  his  coininission  and  went  into  retiraey.  General  R.  K.  (!all, 
governor  of  llie  territory,  then  assumed  coinmand-in-chicf,  and  proposed 
vigorously  to  prosecute  the  warfare  to  cmieliisinn.  For  some  cause, 
however,  an  order  was  early  received  liy  llie  governor,  from  Gener.il  Ma- 
cuni'ii,  at  head  ({uarlers,  annoiininng  a  further  chunge  in  the  cummaiid. 
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\djiUant-genfiral  Jesup  was  nomiiiaied  in  liis  stead,  much  to  the  dissatis 
faction  of  General  Call,  and  the  complete  diaeomCiture  of  his  extensively- 
made  arrangements.  Burning  with  zeal,  and  tilled  with  confidence  in  hii 
own  abilities,  General  Jesup  determined  by  a  series  of  swift  and  brilliani 
movements  to  rid  fair,  fated  Florida  at  onee  of  all  her  foes.  Judiciously 
plainied  and  well  carried  into  execution,  were  his  first  measures:  bodies 
of  troops  were  thrown  among  the  Indian  villages,  and  kept  close  upon  the 
trail  of  the  war-parties.  The  result  of  this,  was  a  speedy  report  of  sev- 
eral battles,  almost  simultaneously,  iu  dilTerent  quarters  of  the  country. 
First,  Col.  Henderson,  commanding  marines,  came  upon  the  enemy  sud- 
denly, near  the  head  waters  of  the  Ockluwaha,  when  a  severe  action  en- 
sued', in  which  the  chief  Osuch(;e,  or  Cooper,  fell,  his  warriors  being 
routed,  and  their  camp  equipage  taken.  A  few  days  later  the  same  corps 
encountered  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hatchee-Lus- 
kee,  when  a  severe  masked  fight  took  place,  in  which  the  Indians  had  the 
worst  of  it,  though  they  managed  finally  to  escape  into  the  everglades, 
bearing  with  them  their  dead.  The  next  battle  of  the  season  (8th  Febru- 
ary, '37)  was  that  of  Lake  Monroe,  when  the  Indians  were  the  attacking 
party,  and  came  well  prepared.  They  assaulted  the  command  of  Col.  Fan- 
ning at  break  of  day,  on  all  points,  and  fought  with  the  greatest  intrepidity ; 
but  were  eventually  repulsed,  though  not  until  they  had  wounded  many, 
and  killed  Captain  Mellon,  of  the  t-'d  artillery,  a  meritorious  officer,  who 
held  his  posilmn  bravely  lo  the  last. 

General  Jesup,  in  his  report  of  proceedings  about  this  date,  mentions 
coming  upon  the  Thlau-hatkee  (VVhite  Mountains),  an  elevated  range  )f 
hills  not  mentioned  by  any  geofriiipher,  nor  described  in  any  aecouiit  of 
Florida  hitherto  |)ublislied.  Tiie  passage  of  his  scouring  jjarlic's  over 
these  ridges  was  exceedingly  diflicult,  rendering  the  transportation  of  bag- 
gage-wagons almost  impossible. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  March,  '37,  the  contest  was  waged  with  much 
vigour  on  both  sides;  but  the  chiefs  then  found  they  were  fast  getting 
worsted,  and  they  therefore  proposed,  unitedly,  to  capitulate.  Jesu[)  at 
once  otVered  them  favourable  terms,  when,  without  hesitation,  a  majority 
of  them  came  into  camp.  In  the  short  space  of  thirty  days  from  that 
time,  nearly  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  savages,  with  their  women, 
chidren,  and  negroes,  were  comfortably  housed  in  the  different  forts, 
harmless,  and  apparently  contented,  awaiting  the  action  of  authorities  in 
regard  to  their  removal.  The  principal  ciiiel",  llolatechee,  son  of  Mieaii- 
opy,  king  of  the  Semiiioles,  came  in  ;  his  father  being  detained  at  home  by 
sickness,  sent  a  promise  that  he  would  also  soon  come.  At  the  same 
time  arrived  from  tiieir  war-paths,  Cloud,  Jumper,  Jim  Hoy,  and  Tusle- 
nuggee,  with  Abraham,  a  negro,  the  Talleyrand  of  the  savage  court ;  they 
all  and  severally  agreed  that  the  people  under  their  command  should  re- 
move as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  could  be  made.  Our  com- 
mander-in-chief, therefore,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  simplicity,  or  begiiile- 
ment,  pronounced  the  war  ended  ;  and  he  began  at  once  the  arrangements 
which  were,  no  doubt,  kindly  intended  to  separate  for  ever  the  sons  of 
the  forest  from  the  scenes  of  all  their  earlier  joys  and  sorrows — as  well 
as  to  relieve  his  own  men  for  a  season  from  their  arduous  hut  well-iJcr- 
formed  duties.  Transports  were  ordered  in  readiness,  the  commissary's 
department  largely  drawn  n|)oii,  and  everything  appeared  in  a  fair  train  ol 
completion,  when,  alas!  a  most  unfortunate  interruption  put  a  period  tn 
these  promising  plans. 

Jesup  certainly  did  much,  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else,  towards 
quelling  the  storm  which  was  desolating  Florida  when  he  landed  upon 
its  shores  ;  but  he  had  evidently  yet  to  learn  what  a  hydra-headed  dcs('ri|)- 
tioii  of  monsier  "  the  war"  in  reality  was.  No  sooner  had  the  sickl\ 
season  commenced,  and  l\w.  unacclimated  soldiers  begun  to  fall  victims 
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to  il— tlian  the  Iiuliaiis,  with  iheir  acciislompcl  cool  and  keen  perception  o( 
matters  and  things,  beyaii  themselves  to  make  preparations  for  leaving — 
thougli  not  exactly  for  the  "far- west."  Thus,  be  it  understood,  after 
having  for  three  months  been  housed,  clothed,  and  provisioned  in  the  dif- 
fertiit  garrisons,  besides  receiving  various  flattering  compliments  on  ac- 
count of  their  submissive  and  proper  spirit,  these  gentlemanly  savages, 
untonquered  as  ever,  took  occasion  one  morning  in  a  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive nnmner  to  decamp  back  into  their  native  woods  again.  And  il  is, 
perhaps,  vastly  to  be  regretted  that  the  parties  did  not  here  cry  quits,  and 
lei  the  mailer  drop.  It  would  seem,  instead  of  tliif.,  that  the  red-men,  in 
sjjite  of  their  characteristic  gravity  and  their  boasled  equanimity  of  tem- 
per, were  considerably  elated  with  the  idea  of  their  own  successful  slirewd- 
ness,  and  fully  determined  upo'  doing  sometliing  else  which  would  ap- 
pear smart.  On  tlie  other  haiiu,  their  innocent- hearted  entertainers  were 
not  all  pleased  with  their  own  reflections  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
were  a  little  vexed  at  being  in  this  unniitigat  d  manner  outwitted— and 
were  unanimously  resolved  upon  revenging  tlieniselvos — if  an  opportunity 
occurred.  As  for  the  general-in  hief,  he  •  't  unreas(  ;bly  chagrined; 
and,  regardless  of  all  the  honours  previously  achieved  i  Uiat  redoubtable 
campaign,  he  directly  wrote  home  for  permission  to  res  ;}.■.  both  the  glory 
and  his  baton  of  conniiand.  This  was  (;ruelly  refiu.u  lirn  :  whereupon, 
in  defiance  of  circumstances  and  the  season,  he  commenced  with  r>  iiewed 
energy  to  wage  war  against  the  savages.  •  .-u's  were  equipped  .i.'isent 
forth  with  the  severest  intentions — being  i.r(..^ed  to  ferret  out  tlie  foe 
from  his  recesses,  and  force  an  insiaiit  co  'bat.  Simultaneously,  hostile 
movements  were  made  on  the  oiher  side;  troops  of  Indians  were  seen 
liovering  about  I'icolata  and  Volusia,  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  hourly 
expectation  of  an  attack.  The  inipeiuling  danger  was  deemed  great,  and 
volunteers  were  soliciicd  from  the  neighbouring  states,  which  solicitation 
was  promptly  complied  with,  so  that  everything  again  betokened  blood- 
shed and  devastation. 

While  these  spirited  scenes  were  being  ( !iacted,  a  runner  from  the  aged 
chief  Alicanopy  arrived  before  General  Jesu[),  bringing  the  information 
that  his  men  were  u/U  hostile,  but  had  been  compelled  to  the  course  they 
hud  adopted,  of  quietly  leaving  the  garrisons,  by  threats  from  Osceola's 
powerful  gang,  which  was  now  moving  in  company  with  the  fierce  and 
numerous  bands  of  Micasukies  under  Sam  Jones,  none  of  whiidi  had  as 
yet  been  persuaded  to  "conic  in."  It  was  further  slated  that  a  dissension 
had  arisen  among  the  adverse  Indians,  and  that  various  chiefs  ami  sub- 
chiefs  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the  fray,  the  shrewd  leader  Wild  (lal,  with 
Tigenail,  IJlack  Dirt,  and  /  ''ij'ator,  being  named  as  the  principal  sulTerers. 
This,  however,  was  found  'U'-  'iquently  to  be  merely  a  ruse  of  the  red 
diplomatists,  for  the  purpos'.       iulling  the  pale-faces  into  a  false  security. 

About  this  time  an  additional  interest  was  added  to  the  entire  question, 
by  an  unexpected  outbreaking  of  jealousies  and  recrimination  between 
iriusirioiis  ex-commandors.  Certain  of  those  potent  and  grave  generals 
Bii  far  forgot  ihemsel\ .  .s,  indeed,  as  to  appeal  in  moving  epistles  of  six 
coluiiiiis'  length,  tlin.ugh  the  public  papers,  to  the  favourable  feelings  and 
syiiipatliisiiigj'ulgnieiii  of  that  long-tiine-hallowed  and  magniloquent  tri- 
liiiiial,  "  the  people."  Most  of  the  officers  concerned  in  Florida  afl'airs 
qipeared,  successively,  on  the  arena,  in  his  own  defence,  whether  accused 
or  nut;  and  even  O'eiieral  Cass,  being  at  the  time  absent  in  France  as 
Anierican  minister,  thought  the  subject  of  suflicient  moment  to  call  for  111* 
(jroiluciion  of  an  elaborate  pajjer  from  himself,  in  vindication  of  his  course 
\vliile  secretary  at  war.  (ieneral  Clinch,  ('(uisidering  his  conduct  im- 
pugned by  this  document  of  the  ex-secretary,  replied  to  it  with  much  as- 
periiy  ;  and  oilier  a|)peals,  eipially  interesting,  followed  in  rotation.  Per- 
iiajjs,  however,  the  uiosl  reailable  matter  in  this  connection  was  a  corres- 
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pondeiipe  which  was  published  derisively  in  juxtaposition,  intending  te 
throw  ridicule  upon  Genrral  Jesiip,  the  crcum  of  which  is  here  given  : 

"  To  the  commander-in-chief,  at  Wnshington  : 

"  Tlio  Kliiridii  war  ()iij,'lit  to  iiiivi!  Iict'ii  iMidi-d  ii  wei'k  iigo :  I  wus  in  full  inarcb 
with  ii  force  sulRciciit  ti>  Imvo  tiTiiiiimlfil  llio  war  in  Jive  days,  wht'ii  my  jirogiejM 
wus  arrested  hy  lui  naii  r  fri)ni  (u'lieriii  Scott." 

General  Jcaup,  June  20,  183 


'Let  General  Josup  aHuumo  the  comniiind 


President  Jackson. 


"  To  the  Honourahle,  the  Secre/ari/  at  Wiir  : 

"  The  prospect  of  terminating  this  war  in  any  rensonable  time,  \»  anything  but 
flattering." 

Ocncrnl  Jcsup,  again,  Feb.  11,  liiUS. 

Justice  to  this  extra-sanguine  olTicer,  demands  a  further  exposition  of 
his  views  and  feelings.  Hear  him,  ns  early  as  the  beginning  of  1837, 
hold  the  following  ianguagc-ex|)lanatory,  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Sccreiary 
Foniseti :  "If  I  have  at  any  time,"  he  commence,s,"said  anijht  in  dispar- 
agement of  the  operations  of  others  in  Florida,  either  verbally  or  in  writ- 
ing, olTicial  or  tnioflicial.knownig  tlieeoimtry  as  1  now  know  it,  I  consider 
myself  l)ound,  as  a  man  of  honour,  solenmly  to  retract  it."  This  is  cer- 
tainly frank  and  above-board:  experience  is  the  mother  of  wisdom — and 
the  general  was  not  ashamed  to  admit  he  had  profited  by  her  teachings. 
The  skirmishes  which  followed  his  new  assuidts  u[)on  the  enemy  were 
numerous;  but  nothing  of  a  decisive  character  occurred  up  to  the  battle 
of  Moscpiito,  which  took  place  in  August,  IH,"}?,  (ieneral  Hernandez  coni- 
nianding.  The  .American  forces  caini^  upon  tlie  Indians  in  their  camp, 
and  by  the  impetuiisity  of  iheir  attack  siu-ceeded  in  capturing  both  the 
chiefs  Phdip  and  Knehee  Hilly,  and  entirely  dispersing  their  associates 
This  was  not  accomplished,  lunvever,  without  the  loss  of  tlie  brave  lieu- 
tenant M'Niel,  of  the  dragoons,  who  fell,  with  others  of  conspicious  merit, 
in  the  heat  of  the  action. 

Pity  that  peojde  can  be  so  often  misled  as  they  are,  in  estimating  tlie 
deeds  of  men.  Perhaps  the  most  important  and  really  praiseworthy  eveni 
whicli  has  been  brought  about  in  Florida,  was  the  capture  of  Osceola; 
iidvaiil;igeoiis  alike  to  himself  and  people,  the  settlers  upon  the  blool- 
stained  soil,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Yet  no  men  were 
ever  more  cinnplelely  vietimi/ed,  than  those  who  pri'iected,  or  perinilled 
the  completion  of  this  fine  stroke  of  policy.  The  denunciatory  inveelives 
which  were  inconiiiiently  slmwered  down  upon  them,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  niusl  have  lieen  regarded  with  no  little  wonih'rby  the  reasoniiu; 
part  of  cmnnniiiity.  Without  doubt,  no  posiiively  dishonomahlcact  wmiM 
Ii;ive  provoked  the  same  vituperation  and  blame  from  the  same  ipiarlers: 
for  Ibai  class  of  |)seiido  philanthropists  who  are  so  fond  of  attempiiiig  to 
regulate  the  public  conduct  always  confine  their  fault-nndingtoexireinely 
doubtful  cases.  Mere,  now,  was  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  murder  and 
massacre  which  had  rei(>ned  in  the  land,  the  spiller  of  torrents  of  iniiocFiil 
blood,  the  breaker  of  treaties,  the  violaler  of  his  own  flag  of  truce,  peace- 
ably apprehended  ;md  held,  for  his  own  as  well  as  others'  s;(fety  :  here 
was  n  man  uniimn  in  tns  own  prrson  extraordinary  dnplicity  and  deter 
minatUMi,  a  ••oinbiiialioii  of  valour  and  villainy  diuijierous  in  the  exlrcnii 
to  society,  who  was  l;ikcii  in  custoily  wiilmul  a  blow  beinc  struck,  or  any 
conflict  witli  or  inrrmomeiit  u|i(in  the  conventional  rules  of  ri|>lil.  There 
can  tie  no  cii'ise  whatever  iiHSinned,  why  this  man  and  his  des|)rr.idoes 
should  not  have  iieen  laki'ii  jirecmely  as  they  were  taken,  and  held  US'  tliey 
were  held.  No  injury  or  iiiMill  was  olVcred.  nor  aiiv  maniirr  of  iii|ijstic(, 
pracliseil.       No  object  v»;is  ilesireil  by  thrir  e   piiiis  save  lo  |ii;i  bar  lo 
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llio  escape  of  the  lawless  to  their  former  haunts  and  former  habits  of  pil- 
lage  and  defiance;  this  was  accomplished — nothing  more. 

Osceola,  then,  with  eighty  of  iiis  most  distinguislied  followers,  were 
together  captured,  on  the  23d  of  October,  "37.  (»en(  ral  Iluruandez  and 
Major  I'linipton  were  the  active  agents  on  this  occa  lion,  and  by  the  ce- 
lerity of  their  movements,  and  cool  and  decided  ac  !on,  rendered  them- 
selves  conspicuous.  They  proved  themselves  efficient  men.  Tiie  In- 
dians had  been  gathered  together  for  council — armed  to  the  teeth,  how- 
ever— when  a  large  body  of  dragoons  appeared  from  every  quarter  around 
them,  and  without  a  word  proceeded  to  relieve  the  warriors  of  their 
weapons;  the  sudden  and  inexpected  nature  of  the  operation  of  course 
precluding  the  possibility  of  resistance.  To  prevent  misiiaps.  General 
.lesup  directly  transferred  the  majority  of  them  on  board  such  vessels  as 
could  be  obtained,  and  Osceola  and  his  party  were  (lonveyed  to  Charlea- 
toa  harbour;  here,  for  safe  keeping,  they  were  deposited  williiu  the  com- 
fortable precincts  of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  all  their  wants  were  daily  at- 
tended to.  iMost  unfortunately,  however,  a  few  months  after  their  arri- 
val, in  February,  '38,  Osceol  died,  llis  complaint  was  inllaninialion  of 
the  throat,  n.-cinbling  ((-.linzy  ;  but  his  death  was  undoubtedly  hastened 
by  his  stubbornly  rejecting  all  proper  medical  treatment  in  favour  of  the 
mummeries  of  his  own  medicine-man  or  prophet.  Now,  again,  was  seen 
fresh  cause  for  8trikii\g  up  a  new  alarum  in  the  various  sympathizing 
partisan  papers  of  the  day  : 

Directly  subsequent  to  the  taking  of  Osceola  and  his  company,  an  ener- 
getic demonstration  was  made  by  (i(>neral  Jcsup,  for  the  purpo^t^  of  bring- 
ing to  a  sjwedy  close  this  tedious  war.  Ihit  its  canieleoii-liki'  ciiaracter 
was  now  more  apparent  than  ever ;  for,  after  chasing  the  ho>tiles  through 
fen  and  morass,  thicket  and  glade,  while  their  only  aim  seemed  escape, 
they  suddenly  changed  their  evolutions  and  the  aspect  of  aD'.iiis.  'I'liey 
presented  themselves  in  number  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Okec-tMioliee, 
and  yelling  their  war-cry,  spiaiig  like  mountain-cats  fiercely  into  the 
midst  of  their  assailants,  (.'ertain  of  them  being  in  ambush,  managed  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  action  to  pick  olf  several  importiiiil  ofli- 
cern,  hoping  thus,  probably,  to  disarraugi!  the  plans  of  the  ivlules  and 
create  a  panic.  C<tlonel8  'riiompsoii  mid  (ieiiiry,  of  the  1st  regulars,  and 
'.'d  Mississippi  volunteers,  as  well  as  Captain  Numner  and  liiei:it.'nants 
Itrooke  and  ("eiiicr,  were  alik(.'  the  victims.  They  were  j;ood  men  and 
true,  and  held  in  high  osleein  l)y  all  to  whom  they  were  known,  and  their 
early  loss,  instead  iif  qiieiiehiiig  the  ardour  of  their  troops,  adiied  fuel  to 
flic  (lame  of  Iheir  resentment,  and  the  yrnshed  on  delerminedly  to  Victory. 
'I'lie  ground  was  disputed  foot  by  foot,  and  the  contest  raged'  ince.'-saiitly 
for  hours  ;  but  the  Indians  were  at  length  coinpleielv  routed— tlidiigh  nut 
vvitliout  an  ex|iense  to  the  whites  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eiglil  oi'  their 
tiiiiiiber  killed  and  wounded.  This  was  on  the  -oth  of  December,  '37, 
Colonel  Taylor  being  principal  in  command. 

Another  affair  occurred  shortly  after  this,  in  January,  '38,  when  a  body 
of  men  undtT  Jesiip  in  iierson  attacked  an  Indian  eiieampineiit  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Locha  llatchee.  The  li)>ht  which  ensued  was  severe, 
a  consiclerabii!  number  of  warriors  being  gathered  together,  who  resisted 
»i("<|M'ralely  ;  but  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  wuli  mate- 
rial loss,  (hitlie  side  of  the  assailant-,  from  thirty  to  forty  w<re  killed 
mill  ■voimiled,  among  the  latter  of  ulioin  was  (ieneral  Jesuj)  liiinseli  who 
received  a  severe  llesli  wound  in  the  face.  In  the  saint!  month,  a  contest 
resiliing  disadvaiiiaiieciusly  to  tin;  whites  look  pl.iee  on  .lupiter  river. 
I.ieuieiiant  I'owell,  of  the  navy,  with  a  small  force  of  ttailors  ami  inariiuio, 
had  been  ordered  to  proi'eed  I'roin  Fort  I'ieree  aihl  examine  the  .•<ouili  la. 
goon  of  Indian  river  as  far  as  .Inpiter  inli'l  ;  and  while  aeriunplislMiig  tins 
task,  he  (IJMCovered  ma,k>  of  incu'  Indian  oecii|)ation,  and  iiiiinediali  Iv 
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Wf'ill  ill  pursuit.  The  foe  was  soon  overtaken,  am),  turning  upon  their  pur- 
dllcrH,  |ir"Vfil  to  he  fur  superior,  both  in  numbers  and  supply  of  aininu- 
llllioii  ;  u  ri'trriit  was  of  course  ordered,  and  ihe  late  saii<riiiiie  attackers 
foiiml  Nufely  in  their  luiats. 

(Ji'iieral  .lesiip  now  transferred  his  command  to  Colonel  Taylor,  1st 
lllfiuilrv.  and  himself  returned  to  Washington.  His  closing  report  wan 
t'liiji'd  Tiir,  and  laid  before  Congress  in  its  session  of  '38,  and  after  a  proper 
('(iiimderation  of  eiri'iimstanees  voted  satisfactory.  The  general  had  been 
llt'tively  eni/atjed  in  that  unmanagoabk^  and  thankless  Florida  service  for 
lli'irly  Iwi)  years;  had  captured  and  secured  some  seven  thousand  of  the 
IrrcCMiicihililes — hisiiolicy  being  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  destriic- 
tliHl  (if  life  ;  his  field  of  operations  had  extemled  over  more  than  five  de- 
^\i'vi  of  laliliide,  and  to  cover  a  country  so  vast  he  had  found  it  neces- 
Hiry  to  CHiablish  no  less  than  forty  foris,  working  from  a  base  at  Cliir- 
lolleV  liiirlionr  by  way  of  the  Suwannee  to  St.  Augustine,  upwards  of 
tlii're  hniidred  miles,  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  is  pariic- 
liliii'lv  terne  ;  "  If"  says  the  general,  '•  our  o|)eratii)ns  have  fallen  short  of 
public  expictation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  were  atlempliiig  thai 
wliicli  no  oilier  army  of  our  country  had  ever  before  l)eeu  required  to  do 
I  iiiid  iiiv  preilecessors  in  eomniand  were  not  only  required  to  fight,  be.t, 
niid  drive  llie  enemy  before  us,  but  to  go  into  an  unexplored  wilderi'^'ss 
Hlid  e.itcli  llii'iti.  Neither  Wayne,  Harrison,  nor  Jackson  w.'.s  required  to 
i|o  tliiN  ,  ;ind  unless  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  rescini.'le  each  other, 
lliei Ill  III'  no  just  comparison  as  to  the  results.'' 

Noiliiiig  of  iiiterest  occurred  in  Florida  for  some  time  after  the  leaving; 
«»f  .li Mip.  tlllii  ers  biisied  themsidves  with  the  iinuutia'  of  affairs,  awaiting 
llif  iiciiiui  (if  ifoveriiment  in  regard  to  important  proceedings.  On  the  5th 
ol  April,  |h:1!I,  iJcueral  Macomb  himself  appeared  on  llie  scene  of  action, 
mill  vi»ilci|  Hucecssiv(dy  the  head-(|uarters  of  Colonel  Taylor  and  other 
I'riiicipiil  poHlH,  The  object  of  the  cMUinander  was  not,  however,  to  sug- 
jjcKl  iillei.itiiiii'<  iM' sup|ilaiit  authonlies  ;  bis  aim  was  allo||;ciher  of  a  pa- 
cific ilnry  cliar:ic|er,  he  having  sauaciously  determined  to  I'scliew  fighimy 
mid  coiii|ncr  bv  irealies.  Or,  rather,  in  the  expressive  phraseology  of  ilie 
lleNS>.piii)erp<,  "ii'  went  there  to  be  Miiimlniti'geir  in  behalf  of  Ihe  I  nilc(l 
NliilcH,'  by  a  fev\  lin  wi|  uiliviiliials  claiming  to  act  for  the  Si  ininoje 
tribe;  hill  u  in),  eventually,  proved  to  be  persons  entirely  unaiilliori/cd, 
mid  v>lio  were,  probably,  insiigiited  to  the  agreement  only  on  account  of 
then  lileiit  preferi  ncr  for  the  eoinforlable  provisioning  and  "heil-waier" 
mIiI'Ii  they  knew  wmild  be  dealt  out  to  them  at  the  gtirrisons.  to  sliarinj.' 
Ill  the  precarious  wiibsistenee  of  ilieir  more  patriotic  bteihreii.  At  ai' 
t'veiiin,  the  (M'lieriil  was  iiidiieed  lo  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  Cliiiio 
TiiNieninigi'ci'  anil  llliie  ."^nake,  by  which  they  concluded  llie  war,  and 
nun  111  Ihc  Indians  should  remove  at  their  earhest  convenience,  ecrtainly. 
lo  thai  dieacled  new  home  of  theirs  wot  of  the  Mississippi,  (ieiieral 
Miicoinli  seems  lo  h.ave  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  gotnl  failb  :eid 
libiliiy  of  these  new  negotiators,  for  he  soon  left  the  peninsula  Cor 
WiiNliinuton,  and  added  onr  more  to  the  list  of  reportti  that  thr  war  wan 
fliially  ended 

Nad  l(   Nny,  the  first  fruits  of  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  peneral-io 
chief  xeeiiis  III  have  been  comiilctely  lieginled.  was  a  most  lamentable  dis 
Iixter,     On  the  Jlld  of  .Inly,  l",'!:!,  a  company  of  Colonel  Hariic}  "s  ilr.igoons. 
Iieinu  deci  ived  by  the  plausible  ch  iraeter  of  the  treaty,  encaiM(M!i|  tliem 
►elvi  »  I  arelesuly  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Coleosalialehee.     At  mid 
inul.i.  III  a  siorm,  lliev  were  surprised  and  cut  lo  |)iece»,  nearl\  all  iieiiu' 
fitlier  kilb'd  or  driven  into  the  river.     Dirceily  siil'^equent  to  tbi.s  new  ail 
III  Hie  iraued) ,  a  proposiiiou  was  made  lo  iinpori  bliiodhonndM  Iron)  I'ulia, 
to  iixsiiil  III  ennqiieriilg  the  iiiviiu'ible  hanilflll  of  savages.      .Now  be  il   nn 
ileixliiiid,  thi-<  project  was  an  einanalion  enWrel)  from  the  brains  u*'  a  leui 
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Floridians,  and  Wiis  by  lliuiii  iittciiipted  to  be  carried  into  efTt'ct ;  ;iUlioiigli 
iit  ihf  time,  so  f,iv()urat)lt' an  o|)i)ortunily  for  getting  up  an  (^vliihiiion  of 
ficlilious  amaze  and  animaiiversion  could  not  he  let  puss  by  that  portion 


inivermnent. 


f  tlie  public  press  opposed  to  the  existing  administratii 

rtered  for  tiie  "bcnrible 
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1840,  a  schooner  c 
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About  the  Isl  of  jaiuiary 
])urpo8e"  was  despatched  to  Cuba  by  order  of  the  governor  ol 
vviiiiout  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  any  acting  United  .Slates'  an 


'KM' 

I'lorida, 
t'liiioui  me  conseni  or  Knowietige  01  any  acting  I  luted  .states'  authorities  ; 
and  presently  returned,  having  on  board  l/iir.'y-ei^ht  uloodiionnds,  full- 
grown  and  well-conditioned.  They  were  speedily  put  upon  scent  of  di- 
vers Iiidiiiii  scouting-parlies,  but,  strange  10  t  ■11,  from  some  cause  or  other 
disliking  the  service,  they  refused  to  answer  the  expectations  of  liieir  iin- 
j)<)rters,  and  proved  utterly  iiuiiricient.  Not  a  dog  could  be  induced  to  op- 
erate at  all  against  the  Indians;  the  Seuiinoles  in  (,articnlar  appeared  to 
be  a  species  of  game  the  fubaii  bounds  were  altogether  unaccnstouied  to  , 
and  it  wmild  seem  they  had  no  desire  to  make  rare  additions  to  llieir  pre- 
vious knowledge!  in  bunting,  or  form  discursive  arijuiintances  with  new  and 
strange  objects— or  lend  their  countenance  in  any  way  to  suci;  uiiusual 
speculations  as  they  were  now  called  upon  to  engage  in- 
Few  instances  are  recorded  of  India-is  exhibiting  the  tenderer  feelings; 
but  thai  they  do  sometimis  mi  far  forget  themselves  as  to  appear  human, 
would  seem  to  be  evidenced  in  the  following  case,  related  in  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  an  officer  serving  in  Florida  about  these  days  • — "  We  lately 
played  l\w  gnihgunic  with  another  Iinliaii  encampment,  cominir  upon  them 
silently,  in  the  night,  with  a  superior  force.  Leaving  Fort  .lupiier  aliout 
0  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  arrived  at  their  village  just  previous  to  the 
breaking  of  day,  and  took,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  the  liiindred 
and  twelve  of  the  banditti.  Colonel  nankhiail  is  now  in  pursuit  of  another 
body  of  them  under  S,im  .fones,  and  will,  without  doubt,  sliortl\  overtake, 
surround,  and  cajiture  the  whole  of  them.  C(donel  Twiggs  is  in  command 
towards  the  .Atl.uitic,  and  has  his  he;id-(|uarlers  atlJarey's  Ferry,  from 
whence,  we  tnnlerstand,  he  is  sending  out  forces  sulficieiit  to  dear  that 
section  of  country  in  the  shortest  space  of  lime.  Itiil  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  to  ymi  a  singular,  thoutih  |)t'rh;:|)s  trilling,  circnmstaiu'e,  which 
sin|tnsed  us  a  great  deal — being  nothing  h'ss  than  an  Indian  exlnbiting 
feeling! — and  a  chief  and  great  "brive"  iit  tliiit  You  might  have  b  arned, 
heretofore,  that  the  renowned '•  .Mligalor""  and  his  band  delivereil  them- 
selves  up  at  Fort  Kassiiigeron  the  Itli  of  last  Ajiril  ;  well,  the  peciili  inties 
of  the  case  were  as  follows  :  .'^omi'  six  weeks  previous  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  t)i:i'  event,  ;i  si'outmg  party  of  ours  chanced  to  overtake  a  .-mall 
body  of  Hying  Indians,  cmisisting  mostly  of  sipiaws  and  children — which 
\>eie  of  course  capinred  and  brmighl  in — when  one  of  the  children,  a 
spnghlly  little  girl  of  six  years,  proved  to  be  the  "papoose,"  and  ou:y 
child,  II  was  said,  of  .Mligator.  This  chief  bad  latterly  so  chosen  his  po 
sition,  and  disnos<'d  his  foice,  as  to  b"  for  ilie  time  1111. ipproiii'li.ible  ;  o  'cn- 
pying  "  ilh  liglil  canoes  the  imry,  shallow  creeks,  and  matted  brakes  upon 
their  borders  ;  a  flag  was  sent  liiin  by  our  general,  which  he  lired  iijion, 
.ind  refused  to  recoixni/.e ;  but  it  seems  he  afterwards  relenicil.  for  he 
came  III  alone  and  rciiuesleil  ii  talk.  No  accommodation  of  dil!icu|in'.^ 
appeareil  likidy  to  he  arriveil  a),  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  artiumi'iit 
Ins  liiile  daughter  was  shown  in  and  given  nji  to  him.  Iiisianlly  the  ti"r"e 
sivage  Was  unmanned;  be  look  tin-  cliild  up  in  Ins  arms,  and  enibr.iced 
her  with  tears;  aiiil  in  less  than  an  hour  afli  r,  had  despalidied  messengers 
with  a  coniiManil  to  his  troop  to  come  iiidiscnminairly  in  anil  siirrei'  icr, 
which  th"y  did,  iliough  with  iiianifest  reluctance,  and  no  liiile  ini-giving.'" 
In  line,  tins  war  lingered  ahmg  for  nearly  six  y.'^ars;  it  was  only  dis 
posed  of  hardly,  and  by  piecemeal,  with  an  expciisi  if  nimdi  snititniir  and 
Korrow  to  all  in  aiiv  way  therewith  coniiecled  ;  it  cost  the  rniled  Stales 
Ujuvards  of  tifiy  milliuiis  of  money,  besides  the  liven  of  u  vast  number  o| 
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men,  as  well  as  some  of  her  ablest  officers  and  most  valuable  citizens. 
We  can  now  only  regret  the  pus!,  and  prepare  to  guard  a^'ainst  anything 
of  a  like  nature  for  the  future.  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  of  Marines,  was 
despatched  by  government  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  21st 
of  April,  having  in  charge  the  principal  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Sem- 
jio'es,  with  their  families,  all  at  length  gathered  together  on  that  dreaded 
and  sf  loiiff  delayed  voyage  to  the  distant  west.  In  the  same  month  the 
House  of  Representatives  vot(;d  a  sword  to  Colonel  Henderson,  com- 
mandant U.  S.  M.  C.,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  eonducled  the 
operations  of  his  corps,  whose  services  lie  had  volunteered,  and  headed 
ill  person  through  an  arduous  catnpaign  in  Florida.  Colonel  Worth,  an 
officer  already  somewhat  honourably  distinguished  in  the  history  of  his 
country's  struggles,  was  deputed  to  wind  up  the  details  of  this  painful  and 
unprecedented  affair.  In  his  hands  Florida  again  resumed  her  course  of 
iniprovcuieiit ;  and  under  his  superintendence  her  soil  was  finally  relieved 
of  those  terrible  bands  of  misguided  red-men,  who  had  so  long  and  so 
fearfully  scourged,  without  discrimination,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
within  her  borders. 

In  this  year  Congress  adopted  several  important  measures;  some  of 
which,  being  considered  of  a  political  character,  bade  fair  to  set  adverse 
schools  of  politicians  together  by  the  ears.  The  "  Distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus i(  venue  among  the  states,"  for  instance,  became  a  law  ;  and  while 
many  citizins  were  warmly  in  favour  of  such  a  disposition  of  the  public 
money,  and  fidiy  convinced  of  the  entire  correctness  and  utility  of  tiie  act, 
others  were  as  completely  persuaded  to  the  contrary.  Some  stales  by 
their  legisl.itures  went  so  far,  even,  as  to  refuse  to  accept  of  their  portion 
of  the  [luhiic  fuiid.s;  wiiile  the  little  but  spirited  eoinmonwealth  of  New- 
Hampshire  sneeringly  made  a  present  to  the  general  government  of  the 
ainount  falling  to  her. 

Another  cause  of  eomplaint  was  the  celebrated  "specie  circular." 
Owing  to  large  losses  incurred  in  the  land  oflice,  from  the  depreciated 
character  of  western  and  southern  piiper  currency  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  daily  urowiiig  worse,  and  spreading  a  panic  in  every  direction),  the  gov- 
eriniieiit  iliounht  it  necessaiy  in  self-defence  to  adopi  some  such  measure. 
Accordiiiyly,  on  the  lUli  of  July,  l.-^;!(i,  the  receivers  of  p"Mic  money 
Here  iii.Nlnicted  by  a  circular  from  the  'rre.isniy  De(iartineiil  to  receive 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver,  er  that  which  was  iininediately  convertible, 
in  payment  for  public  lands.  No  sales  were  allowed  to  be  made,  either. 
e.\ce|)t  in  a  limited  degree,  and  to  tliose  who  should  become,  within  a  given 
peniid,  actual  seltli  is.  Thhs  was  considered  by  many  an  arbitrary  in 
fringeiiieiii  upon  the  eustmnary  way  of  doing  thnigs;  a  bold  viol.ilion  ol 
an  ehi.dili.sliL-il  practice — and  llierelore  in  tin;  highest  degree  repreht  iisible. 
Iiidnil,  so  great  was  ihe  eliimour  for  repeal  of  this  obno.xious  regulation, 
that  It  was  |ireseiilly  ftniiid  necessary  to  be  very  greatly  modilied. 

"The  II  nioval  of  tlie  deposits"  was  another  political  firebrand  now  liiially 
dis|)osed  of.  ( 'oiigress,  alter  long  agony,  concluded  to  sanctiun  llie  lorinerly 
muclireprobated  proceduri^ ;  and  llins  was  (icneral  .laekson,  who  "as- 
sumed the  re-iiionsibility"  of  the  act — regardless  alike  of  reiiuMistraiices 
and  threats,  and  they  were  certainly  bestowed  upon  liif  with  a  pleiitilul 
liess  the  inosi  reiuarkaliU — tinally  e^onerale(l  from  all  w.  :^lil   »f  blaiiii.'. 

In  Deeeinlier,  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  iii  Wajjiiiigtoii,  which  ciin 
KUmed  a  niimbei  of  public  as  well  as  private  liinldiugs.  'i'he  I  iiited  Stales 
general  post  (ilhee,  and  tli.it  of  WasiiiiigtiMi  city,  with  tlie  gre.iter  part  oi 
tlie.r  conlerils,  were  destroyed,  as  .ilso  the  patent  otiice,  witli  the  wlioli 
of  Its  invaUialiJe  cnlicelion  of  ran^  and  curious  models  of  every  (let>eri|)tioii 

One  ihoiiKlit  for  the  departed. — In  Florida,  Ibis  year,  of  massacre,  pes 
'ileiice,  .iiiil  l.iiniiie,  a  thousand  men  were  slam,  with  proportionate  \/'iinri 
iind  elnldrcn.     At  Ins  seat  near  Montpelirr,  Vtrgimu,  June  '.'tit  <.  u.\.pre« 
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Idorl  James  Madison  died,  j.  85.     At  Red-Hook,  near  New-York,  Edward 
Livingston,  late  Sr(T('tary  of  Stato  for  the  United  States,  niiiii^ier  to 
France,  etc      In  New-York,  General  .Jacob  Morton.     In  Brooklyn,  New- 
York,  Colonel  J.  M.  Giinible,  of  the  Marine  Corps.     At  Sandy  Hill,  New 
York,  Lieutenant-frovernor  Nathaniel  Pitcher.     In  Pennsylvania,  x.  88, 
Bishop  White,  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church.     On  Staten  Island,  Seplenihei 
I3th,  at  the  age  of  81,  Colonel  Aaron  Bnrr,  celebrated  as  a  politicnin.     In 
Indiana,  Colonel  Francis  Vigo,  celebrated  as  a  patriot.     In  Texas,  at  tlie 
massacre  of  the  Alamo,  March  1st,  colonels  Bowie,  Travis,  and  Crockett . 
In  Delaware,  Governor  Bennett.    Of  the  United  States'  Senate,  H.  H 
Goldsborough,  from  Maryland.     Of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Messrs, 
Dickson,  of  Mississippi ;    Cofl'ee,  of  Georgia  ;    and  Kinnard,  of  Indiana 
In  London,  George  ('oleman  the  younger,  aged  74.     In  Manchester,  Kng 
land,  Madame  Malibran,  vocalist,  k  '.>8.     In  Edinburgh,  Sir  J.  Sinclair 
In  Germany,  Baron  N.  ftl.  Rothschild,  millionaire,  of  London.     In  Home, 
"the  holy  city,"  <';irdinal  Cheverus,  formerly  of  Boston.     In  Paris,  I'Abbo 
Sicyes,  X  88.    In  France,  during  the  month  of  November,  sixty-six  |)er- 
sons  by  suicide.     At  lllyria,  in  exile,  Charles  X.,  formerly  king  of  France. 
A.  D   1837 — On  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  New- York,  and 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  became  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  United  States.     This  result,  although  the  election  was  narrowly 
coMiesled.  was  looked  upon  as  a  triumph  of  the  Jackson-democracy  ;  and, 
indeed,  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  was,  in  its  general  policy,  a  con- 
tiniiatioii  of  that  of  his  predecessor.     His  cabinet  consisted  of  John  For- 
syth, of  (u'orgia,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New-Hampshire, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  of  South-Carolina,  Secretary 
of  War;  JamesK.  Paulding, of  New-York,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Amos 
Kendall,  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster  General ;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New- 
Y(irk,  .\tl>»rney  General.     The  great  aim  of  the  "favourite  son  of  New- 
York,"  seemed  imqueslionably   to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  "old 
hero  ;"  and  to  an  undue  and  determined  pressure  upon  the  people  of  a  r-r- 
tain  democratic  measure,  having  in  view  a  further  "reform  of  the  cur- 
rency,'' Mr.  Van  Huren  owes  his  subsequent  political  overthrow.     The 
whole  strength  of  the  [larty  proved  insutRcient  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
his  fatal  sub-treasury  scheme. 

As  if  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  times,  no  sooner  had  this  admini.s- 
tratidii  assmned  the  reins,  thai-  the  country  was  overwhelmed  by  one  of 
the  mos'  seveie  commercial  revulsions  ever  known.  Everywhere  in 
the  nation  a  fictitious  enlargement  of  business  had  been  permitted,  and 
now  ihe  reaction,  which  in  all  such  cases,  sooner  or  later  must  come, 
look  jijace  with  fearful  force.  As  early  as  1833  a  derangement  had 
been  fell,  and  a  further  extension  of  business  upon  an  uncertain  fouiula- 
tioii  was  then  by  all  men  of  moderation  deprecated  ;  but  Ihe  operaiions 
were  nevertheless  continued — immense  importations  of  foreign  good* 
"■•"■e  made — and  real  estate,  especially  lots  in  cities  and  towns,  went  up 
a  lui'idred  fold,  not  to  say  in  many  cases  a  thousand  fold,  beyond  its  m- 
tri'i.sic  value.  A  multi.'dc  of  state  banks,  whi^-h  had  been  crealed  upon 
the  winding  up  of  the  mammoth  United  States'  institniion,  were  likewise 
involved  in  the  manifold  speculalions,  and  a  consequent  excessive  ex|ian- 
smn  of  their  currency  ensued,  coiitrihuiing  to  m.ike  matters  much  worse. 
O|ier:iiions  of  great  magnitude  were  imdertakrn  by  companies  of  various 
diseripiions,  cliariered  and  unchartered;  enormous  public  wirks  were 
(•oininenced,  and  states  as  well  as  smaller  compacts  were  invi.ived.  Even 
staid  and  sober  individuals— men  holding  offices  of  trust  and  large  amounis 
of  u'overnment  funds — were  deluded  into  the  mad  vortex  of  the  day,  and 
all  (ommilted  to  their  charge  was  speedily  dissipated. 

Oil  Ihe   10th  of  .May,  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New-York  suspeiiiel 
'I'liw  pi\) men's;  aiu'i  those  in  tlie  country  on  every  side  soon  after  lot- 
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lowed  .!i(;  exiirof'i'-  'I'lii'  I'-vc-  /  spt  iilri  .1  had  reached  its  crisis  ;  iiiiil 
the  iiriiicnsc  ai  i  r.iipreieJeiitpO  '  paiji'  ii,  V/ "  was  inevitably  the  result 
So  vast  and  unusii.l  were  its  ramificivtious.  that  the  interposition  of  Con- 
gress  w.i',  considci!'  i  alone  sufficient  to  s;4ve  the  country  from  indiscrimi 
iiate  bankruptcy.  As  it  was,  durir.ir  the  short  space  of  three  weeivs,  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  slopped 
payuKMit;  and  a  list  of  failures,  includinjrr'iiy  the  more  considerable,  and 
oniitiliiir  a  niultif.iide  ol  lesser  solo,  xhiui!  a  total  amount  of  more  than 
sixty  (ii'liions  t!  dollars.    "  AM  cr.  'lit,  all  confidence,  was  at  an  end." 

■J'he  urnerii  gov<:rnni»  nt  bccani.-  lUitangled  in  the  unusual  embarrass- 
ment, as  its  awp  fundi,  wer'  ''.'r  tiie  ;nost  part  parcelled  out  among  the 
repudi;  ;;ng  innks.  l"^  this  s'.i  e  of  ilpiigs,  the  president  summoned  an 
extra  st^sion  of  Congr;'^'*,  which  oommft.icedon  the  4th  of  September;  and 
here  the  (irsl  trial  o;"  strength  between  parties  took  place,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  occasion  of  elect<ing  a  speaker — the  administrniiun 
proving  victorious  by  a  small  majority,  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Polk,  of 
TennesBe(^  The  president,  in  his  message,  confined  himself  strictly  to 
the  proposiiii'ii  of  measures  for  relief  of  the  country.  In  accordance  with 
liis  reconini'Mulatiun,  and  forthe  purpose  of  guarding  against  any  disagree- 
able contingnvy,  Congress  passed  laws  immediately  for  preserving  iiivio- 
iLite  the  int(-^'ii!y  of  government.  The  finance  committee  of  the  senate 
reported  four  'nils,  viz  : 

1.  To  suspoi'!  payment  to  the  states  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  surplus 
revenue,  until  Mie  Isl  of  January,  1639. 

'2.  To  pr(ivi(ki  for  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes,  to  be  re- 
ceivable in  paynii  It  of  public  dues. 

3.  To  authorize  the  warehousing  in  bond  of  imported  goods,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years. 

4.  To  elfect  a  separation  of  the  fiscal  opeialions  of  government  fron> 
those  of  corporaiiins  in-  individuals. 

These  measures  were  readily  sanctioned  by  the  senate— but  in  tin 
boiisic,  the  last-mentioned  one  failed. 

Tiie  extra  session  conciiided  its  labours  and  adjourned  on  t!ie  Kith  o 
October.  Six  weeks  thereafter,  011  the  1st  .Moiidiiy  111  December,  as  u.siial 
the  meiiibers  re;isseinbled.  and  comnieiiced  ilieir  regular  session.  The 
pre.-^ideiit,  111  his  opening  message,  still  dwelt  upon  tiie  eiirreiicy,  and 
pressed  with  some  considerable  pertinacity  his  favourite  measure  "to 
regulate  the  keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  public  funds.'  'I'lii;  giMitle- 
men  of  th(!  house,  as  if  to  relieve  the  sad  and  monotonous  cliaracler  of 
their  proceedings,  pr(!senlly  broke  in'.:;  ;:;.  •  iitirely  novel  and  exliileratmg 
course  of  action.  At  the  commi  n;  cineiit  of  its  session,  the  House  had 
passed  a  resolut.0.1  that  all  p*  ,i.)ns  ndalive  to  llie  sulijecl  o''  slnrerif 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  u  itlioni  being  read,  and  without  further  notice 
of  any  kind.  Ihiring  one  of  tlie  sittings  tif  the  House,  .Mr.  Ailam.<,  who 
had  teen  very  much  pjiosed  to  that  resolution,  thus  addressed  the 
chair: 

"  I  ludd  in  my  hand,  sir,  a  paper  purporting  to  be  signcfl  by  slaves ; 
will  it  lie  in  ord(!r,  under  iht;  rules  of  tht^  House,  to  present  it  !" 

The  effect  prodiiceil  by  this  (juestion  upon  the  members  from  thcslave- 
holdiiii;  slate!'.,  needs  not  to  be  descrilied.  .\  luimilt  arose  :  some  were 
for  expejliiiir  ,\'.r.  Adams  ouiriglit;  otli(!rs  were  satisiied  with  the  milder 
expedient  01'  a  vote  of  censure.  Many  were  the  resobilioiis  tendered  to 
the  House,  some  with  and  soine  without  preambles,  but  all  deiKiiinciiiii 
the  man  who  would  dare  to  present  a  peiition  from  slaves,  or  one  praviiii; 
for  the  atxditioii  of  slav(^ry.  The  debate  tiv.'w  warmer  and  warmer,  the 
reNidniions  fell  fast  one  upon  the  other,  and  several  hours  alread  /  i<\d 
elapsed,  when  .Mr.  A,,  a  lfHni|iiil  listener  ail  this  liine,  and -tig  if  m  •■•w.go 
ci  neerned  III  the  Mjalter,  rose  quietly  and  observed, 
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"  That  he  had  only  asked  if  it  would  be  in  order  to  present  the  paper — 
tlint  so  far  from  being  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  prayed  for  its  con- 
tinuance— and  that,  in  addition,  it  prayed  that  he,  Mr.  Adams,  and  all  the 
other  abolitionists  in  Congress,  might  be  expelled  therefrom." 

Upon  this  btatement,  the  uproar  was  increased  tenfold  ;  the  defenders 
of  the  twenty-first  rule  became  sensible  of  the  ludicrous  natiin  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  endeavoured  to  quiet  tiie  storm,  and  turn  the  tables,  by 
insisting  upon  "the  dignity  of  Congress"  and  so  forth. 

Increilible  as  it  may  seem,  the  debate  arising  out  of  this  affair  lasted  three 
days  longer,  and  at  last  ended  in  a  compromise,  when  it  was  voted  by  a 
large  majority,  that  slaves  had  no  right  to  petition,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  present  such  a  petition  would  be  deemed  disorderly,  and  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution.  It  appeared  subsequently,  that  the  paper  creating 
thi:i  disiurbance  had  been  got  up  in  Virginia,  and  was  signed  by  some 
free  blacks,  and  transmitted  to  .1.  Q.  Adams  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
insulting  him. 

Washington,  this  season,  was  all  astir  with  novelties.  Karly  in  the 
year,  a  deputation  of  ''  braves  "  from  the  Sioux,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Far  West,  arrived,  as  well  on  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  goverimient  as  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  United  States. 
They  of  course  attracted  no  little  attention  in  the  <'ity  of  •'  magnificent 
distances  ;''  intlced,  liiey  were  altogi'ther  as  remarkable  a  collection  of 
the  sons  of  the  forest,  as  had  perhaps  evt-r  before  been  seen  there  together 
at  one  time.  They  partook  in  an  unusual  degree  of  tlie  character  of 
"  lions;"  being  represented  as  tiiinking  themselves  of  very  considerable 
conseciuence,  if  not  in  a  mental,  certainly  in  a  physical  pomt  of  view. 
At  all  events,  they  bestowed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pains  upon  their 
personal  appearance,  whenever  about  to  attend  one  of  the  many  levees 
tu  which  they  were  invited.  Paint,  of  the  most  glaring  colors,  was  pro- 
fusely bestoweil  upon  their  herculean  frames  and  brawny  faces — the  for- 
mer being  about  as  nearly  denuded  as  that  of  a  fashionablt;  belle  at  a 
ball — and  |)articular  care  being  taken,  usually,  to  mark  a  ferocious  black 
ring  arouiul  either  their  mouth  or  one  eye.  The  names  of  these  dandy- 
ravages,  as,  indeed,  those  of  others,  are  considered  among  themselves 
indicative  of  character :  they  are  at  least  curious,  and  are  here  appended, 
as  copiid  from  the  ireaty  with  our  government  which  they  signed  in 
Washington  prior  to  leaving  : 

Ills 

The  Upsetting  Wind  X  :  <'rey  Iron  X  ;  Big  Thunder  X  ;  Walking  Buf- 

niiirk. 

lalo  X  ;  ('I'od  Koad  X  :  Standing  Cloud  X  ;  .^float  X  ;  White  Man  X; 
Imn  Cloud   X  :   "e  that  comes  last  X  ;   He  that  shakes  the  earth  X 
The  Son  of  Hand.some  Voice  x  ;  The   Dancer  X  ;  The   Big   Iron  X 
He  that  runs  after  the  clruds  x  ;  The  5{ed  Road  X  ;  The  Bad  Hail  x 
The  Kagle  Head   X  ;  f-e  that  stands  on  both  sides  x  ;  The  Walking 
Circle  X  ;  The  lied  Lodge  x  • 
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lOWAS. 

Nan-che-kinfT-ira,  "The  No  Heart;"  Nc-o-mun-ne,  "  The  Walking 
Rain;"  WGh-che-inun-ne,  "The  Parlizaii;"  "  Tah-ro-hon,  "  I'leiUy  ol 
Meal." 

SACS  OF  MISSOURI. 

Arca-ijiia,  "The  Porciipiiu!;"  Cha-ca-pe-wa,  "The  Slandin?  Day;' 
Po-ca-nui,  "  The  Phimb  ; '  No-pn-cah-wa,  "  Tlie  Wolf;"  Am-ino-m,  "The. 


Swallow 


He  who  strikes  in  war." 


Haw-che-kc-soge, 

ORAM)  I'AWNKE  BAND. 

Shnnk-ha-he-he-gah,  "The  Ilors(!   Ohief;"  La-char-ce-taii-rooks, 


1if. 
The 


Pearhiss  ;"  La-doo-kec-ah,  "lliiir.ilo    Hull  j"  Ah-shaw-wah-rooks-te 
Medicine  Horse." 

PAWNKK  TAPAOE  BAND. 

fM-itee-ton-u-e-ra-sha,  "The  F,iltle  Chief;"  La-pa-koora-cha,  "Principal 
Parlizan  :"  Lmt-rawe-rc  coo,  "  Hird  that  goes  to  war  ;"  Sa-ta-coos/i-ca-roo- 
mah-nh,  "  Partizan  that  sings." 

RKPl'BLICAN  PAWNEE  BAND. 

Ah-shaw-la-coiits-ah.  "Mole  in  the  forehead;"  La-shaw-le-staw-hicks, 
"The  Man  Chief;"  La-wc-re-coo-re-shaw-tue,  "The  War  Chief;"  Ye-an- 
ke-ra-le-re-coo,  "  The  Cheyenne." 

PAWNEE  liOrPS. 

Le  Aau-loii.la-lr.tino,  "The  !)!(,'  Chief;"  So-hc-lo-hoo-la,  "  Urndsoim 
Pip<'  in  his  hand  ;"  [.n-wa-he-couls  la-shaiu-ni),  "The  Urave  Chief;"  Sliar 
e-tui-rus/i,  "  The  Ill-natured  Man." 

orroK  Tii'iiE. 

Waw-eo-iK'-fah,  "  Hi^  who  surrounds  ;"  N<i-ir(ii/-ke-sng.c,  "  He  who  strik;;. 
two  at  once;"  Kautnii-ivoy-wawiMp,  "Iioose  pipe  stem;"  Wekee-roo  taw 
"  He  who  exchanges." 

(IMAIIAW  TRIBE. 

Ki-keegahwa-ahu-shi;"  The  Hrave  (Uiief;"'  Oin-pa-tong-ffah,  "  The  Bi!i 
F.Ik  ;"  siiti-da-ittiu-w  •'  There  he  goes ;"  Noinbah-miinue,  "  He  who 
walks  double." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  injiistii'e  and  rapacity  of  the  Unitmi  States' 
govcrnniciit  in  wresting  from  the  ahorisjinos  their  I^nds,  ami  forcins;  the 
ren'.oval  of  the  "  unfortiniatc  people"  tx^yond  the  Mississi|)pi.  I'aiilt- 
fit;di  rs  are  generally  wnnig;  those  who  have  grumbled  npon  this  sulijecl 
particularly  so  lly  reference  to  state  papers,  at  Washington,  it  wiP  he 
found  that  the  utmost  value  has  always  been  [)aid  the  savages  for  tlii'  re- 
liiKjuishmenl  of  their  possessions  east  of  llu;  great  river — and  their  com- 
fort able  establishment  upon  the  western  siih^  in  all  ciiscs  guaranteed  them. 
The  Sioux,  on  this  occasion,  proposed  to  transfer  tc  '.he  United  Stales 
what  claim  they  had  to  about  five  millions  of  acres  cast  of  the  "father 
of  w. iters  ;■'  and  in  consKJeralion  therefor,  received,  in  proper  instalineiiis, 
Si. 01)0,0(11).  The  WiiHiebagoes,  shortly  after,  disposi'ii  also  of  their  riyhi 
and  title,  exi'cpl  for  hunting  [)urposes,  to  a  strip  ruiinin-  be''-  twenty 
miles  from  the  river,  and  re(;eived  for  the  sanity  the  vury  comfortable  Im- 
nus  of  *1,.')00,0I)0.  .\  few  years  previous  to  this,  the  general  governineiit 
paid  to  the  Cherokees,  npon  their  leaving  the  state  of  (ieorgia,  :?.■), 000. 01)0 1 
The  tribe  at  lliit  limi'  numberiiiL'  so  few  that  the  average  for  each  man 
was  not  less  thai!  live  hundred  dollars — besides  a  free  Iransiiortation  t')  in 
equally  rich  ami  extensive  domain  farther  west,  in  the  wiiicii  inc>  wt-re 
conifoitably  est.ilili!'!  -I;  and  their  freedom  Iron'  viteiference  ur  at!;,'res 
MdU  at  the  hands  if  hoNlile  or  mori-  poweriiil  tribc'S  was  made  ilonblv 
ecrtaiii)  by  their  being  still  publicly  recognized  as  undor  the  prott3';tion  ol 
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tliP  United  States.  Yet,  what  an  uproiir  was  there  saised  on  ih;it  occn- 
sioii !  Scarcely  ail  opponent  of  the  president  or  his  party,  but  mi  once 
denounced,  in  terms  the  most  unquiilified,  the  cruelly,  barbiinsin  and 
injuslii-e  of  the  administration,  in  inducing  in  those  unsophisticaicid  and 
dimple  Indians  a  determination,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  tu  "desert  their 
father's  bones!" 

Michigan  was  at  this  session  of  Congress  admitted  a  state;  making  the 
twenty-sixth,  and  twice  the  original  number  declaring  for  independence 
in  the  year '76  — doubling  the  number  in  half  a(!eiilury,  and  trebhug  tlve 
population.  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Norvell  appeared  as  scmaiors  from  the 
new  state,  and  being  duly  qualified,  took  their  seats.  Mr.  CJrary  was  her 
first  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ill  the  pleasant  town  of  Alton,  Illinois,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  a  riot, 
resulting  in  bloodshed,  unhappily  occurred  in  the  month  of  No>'ember. 
It  appears,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  an  abolitionisl,  with  a  few  others 
holding  similar  opinions,  had  resolved  upon  establishing  a  paper  in  this 
place,  for  the  dissemination  of  religious  principles  and  their  peculiar  views. 
The  majority  of  citizens  being  opposed  to  suidi  a  measure,  duly  notified 
the  ri'Verend  gentleman  and  his  friends,  that  tiiey  would  not  I  e  allowed 
to  carry  into  effect  their  intentions.  Instead  of  regarding  this  expression  of 
•'public  opinion,'"  they  inconsiderately  deterinined  to  continue  their  ope- 
rations. The  press  and  printing  materials  were  landed,  and  carefully  stoned 
III  a  large  stone  warehouse  near  the  wharf,  in  which  it  was  iinder.iiooii 
Ml.  L.  and  his  friends  had  determined  to  make  a  stand,  and  were  jirepared 
with  arms  and  aminunition,  to  defend  their  property.  Night  had  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  the  populace,  with  shouts  and  missiles,  made  tlieir  appear- 
ance before  the  stronghold  of  tlie  mi^ffMi'led  reliei  mists;  here  they  de- 
nianiied  entrs  ice  and  a  parley  ;  which  being  of  cour.'C  refused,  they  coni- 
meiiced,  in  >  inne  sort,  an  assault  upon  the  building.  Now,  to  complete 
the  folly  of  Is  inmates,  a  shot  was  fired  from  an  upper  window,  which 
look  effect  i  i  I'he  nwb,  mortally  wounding  one  said  to  be  merely  a  specta- 
tor. Fireb;  lis  were  thereupon  furnished  to  the  assailants,  who  iiiirled 
them  from  ,  \ery  direction  upon  the  roof  of  the  store-house,  and  a  fire  was 
speedily  k,ndled  in  several  places.  Fire-arms  were  also  procured,  and 
the  slayin  f  of  the  stranger  was  soon  to  be  avenged.  Perceiving  too 
late  tliat  his  fortress  \i'.,o  untenable,  Mr.  L.  attempted  to  escape — but  fell, 
before  taking  many  steps,  pierced  witii  bullets.  His  associates  yielded 
themselves  up,  and  were  suffered  to  depart  unharmed  ;  but  the  mischiev- 
ous press  and  types,  which  had  mainly  caused  the  trouble,  were  instantly 
carted  down  to  the  river's  bank,  and,  being  broken  in  pieces,  were  sunk, 
some  forty  fathoms  deep. 

Treaties  were  this  year  concluded  with  a  number  of  half-civilized  and 
barbaroii.s  nations;  i.e.,  the  American  Indians,  modern  Greece,  Siam, 
and  Muscat.  Hy  the  very  libt^ral  and  (.'uiighlened  interfi.'rence  of  the 
rulinix  Knropuan  powers,  Grcicee  had  latidy  been  rescued  frem  the  unwar- 
rantable usurpation  and  galling  thraldom  of  the  Turks.  A  government 
had  been  organized  for  the  Greel  s,  and  King  Otlio  set  upon  the  throne. 
An  accrediteil  ai^eiU  of  the  United  States  had  been  established  in  .\tlieiis, 
near  the  court  of  his  majesty  ;  and  a  commercial  arrangeincMit  was  now 
negotiated  between  the  two  countries,  rellectiiig  honour  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  liberal  policy  which  dictated  it. 

At  the  royal  city  of  Uaiikok,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  a  treaty  of 
amity  iind  commerce  w;i<i  (Concluded,  between  Kdmund  Roberts  on  the 
r  'ft  of  the  United  States  of  .Vmerica,  and  Chan  Phaya  Phraklang,  first 
minister  of  stiite  for  his  magnificent  majesty  of  tlu;  kingdom  aforesaid. 
It  was  there  donn  nn  llie  la?<t  day  of  the  fiiiirth  month  of  the  year  Pi- 
marii';nr-Liia!<ar;i  -idc  ("'i'  the  dragon"),  and  here  finally  ratified  bv  his 
-vcdleney  Martin  Van  liiireii,  on  the  'Jtlh  of  June. 
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With  till-  Mib'.jini!  Stiltaii  of  Mui?-at,  Si'yeil  Syccil  Hill,  luiiillirr  i'qiiiiliy 
!i  ipoitanl  iiegoliatioii  was  eiiiered  into,  ai  tlio  royal  palaci',  cmi  llio  Bixlli 
Jay  of  till?  Moon  Saniada  Alaurcd,  in  tin;  yt'ar  Allliajni ;  and  an  aurce- 
inent  was  finally  eiTected,  a.lbrdiiiij  mucli  Haiislaction  to  all  |(articH.  Vj 
rioiis  pruseiits  of  important-G  were  transniitii'd  by  his  ad'alihi  iiiaji^nly 
St'yt'd  iSyei'd  Bin,  to  his  c.vcollency  Martin  Van  Uiir(;n  ;  lint  aHlhcy  conld 
not  ia  consonance  with  the  principles  of  this  i{ovt'r''.;iii'nl  la,'  iUMti'ptcil  bj 
him,  they  were  partly  placed  in  the  National  Institute  at  VVaHhinnton,  and 
oliierwise  properly  disposed  of.  A  dne  acikUowledtfiiiiMil  bcin^  rt^mlered 
in  form,  the  friendly  feeling  existing  biitweuii  tin.'  reH|)eeiivt)  naiionH  may 
now  be  considered  firmly  established. 

Obituary. — The  ordeal  of  death  by  water  prevailecl  to  ii  fearful  dxleiil, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginniiii;  of  this  year.  'Die  nhipM  Dristol 
and  Mexico  were  wrecked  upon  Far  llockaway  and  Meuipitearl  luiaeli, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  lives  lost,  though  iIk;  vcNNidM  were  within  ii 
cable's  length  of  laud.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  vcHsel,  iIm!  iiiifortnnalo 
passengers  were  mostly /ro^cri /o  death  before  yielding  iheiiixelveH  to  iho 
raging  surf.  Men  fell  from  the  nggiiig  stiff,  into  the  waven,  iinii  were 
washed  upon  shore  with  their  eyes  open,  staling  frightfully  into  tluM-ouif 
leiKiuce  of  the  beholder.  Women  lay  upon  the  sand  liarileried  into  m\ 
with  their  infants  frozen  to  their  breasts  ;  the  faces  of  the  ehililreii  beinu 
drawn  awry,  with  tear-drojis  still  upon  their  cheeks,  an  if  tli(7  periMheii 
in  the  act  of  crying.  Unc  little  girl  was  picked  up  iioidiuK  a  iialf-ealen 
cake  to  her  lips — another  with  her  knees  bent,  and  hatulH  eliinped  n|)- 
ward.  A  stalwar'.  iiejio,  ap()areiill)  a  sailor,  was  found  with  a  most 
agonized  and  t'  !:i!;!e  expression  of  coiniK'naiiie— as  if  liiH  noiiI  |i,i<|  (hid 
with  ciirsii'_  and  defiance.  The  steamship  Home,  from  New-York  to 
Charleston,  South-Carolina,  was  wreitked  on  (,'ape  llatleraH,  in  .Inly,  and 
ninety  lives  were  sacrificed — an  extremely  liiniieil  nninber  i^Nea|.iiiK.  The 
ship  was  (Mitirely  new,  but  so  slightly  made,  that  in  the  Hliorl.  M|i(('e  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  her  striking,  not  a  vesiige  of  the  vi^hhuiI  renamed 
visible.  Died,  ill  June,  Iloii.  Nathaiiud  Maeoii,  of  Norlli-Candiiia,  *  M.l. 
At  Seheneetady,  Kx-Governor  Yates,  o(  New-York.  Also,  II. ui,  Henry 
Ii.  Siorrs.  of  New-Y'^ork.  In  Maryland,  (iovernor  Kent,  *  fiH.  At  lioi 
ton. 
In  \V 
Lord 
Also, 
phus 

A.    1«.    l.SIJH 

this  J  ear,  alluding  to  the  [leeiiiiiary  einbarrassnieiiis  of  the  nalioii  thi'yciir 
previous,  the  president  rem.irkeil  ;  "Tlii!  indiiNlry  and  prudence  o(  tlie 
■itizeiis,  are  gradually  ndieving  them  from  llie  disahiliiiew  iinijer  which  go 
many  of  them  have  lalioured ;  judicious  legislation,  and  the  naliiral  and 
boundless  resources  of  the  country,  have  all'orded  wIhi'  and  timely  aid  to 
private  enterprise;  and,  together  with  the  activity  alwayn  cliaraelerislic 
of  the  people,  h  ive  already,  in  a  g>eat  degrei!,  caused  lliu  bu»lll(;!<»  of  tliu 
land  to  resume  its  usual  and  profitalile  eliaiinel."' 

In  relation  further  to  financial  atVaiis,  his  excidleiiey  took 
again  warmly  to  urge  upon  [lublic  attcniion  that  celebrated  Sub 
system,  which  was  intended  to  provide  so  effectually  for  ihe  i 
safe-keeping,  transfer,  a!" !  disbursement  of  the  |iiili|ii'  revenue, 
favourite  measure,  the  president  dc'sigiied  the  piihlu!  money  nhoi'ilil  la 
withdiMwii  altogether  from  the  keeping  of  banks,  and  placed  ill  the  liamlH 
of  cert.iin  receivers-general,  to  b<:  appointed  in  various  ipiarler»  of  the 
Unimi,  and  subject  to  the  order  and  control  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uiiiled 
.Sla!es.  On  the  •J9ih  of  March,  the  Senate  (/;,',ji;i  passed  the  bill,  by  a  vole 
of  iweiity-seven  to  tweuty-five,  this  beiiijj  a  lesser  majority  by  foiir  volen 


(i.  I'essenden,  editor.  In  Paris,  .NIajor  lliiiry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
iiilsor  (Castle, '^Oth  June,  William  IV.  of  l^iiHl.uid,  kTA,  In  Londnn, 
William  .Seymour;  (ieneral  Sir  John  Siiiiih,  and  Admiral  Dacres. 
Jo^epll  Orim.ildi,  Lsq.,  *'  the  clown."'  In  Sweilen,  (iuHtaviis  Ailol- 
.  e.\;-kiiig. 

In  the  executive  message  to  Coiigrass  at  llio  bcttimiiiig  of 
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llian  it  receiveil  (in  the  previous  tost.  In  the  House,  after  a  lun^  and 
stormy  liihiite,  on  the  22d  of  April  the  bill  wiis  again  negatived,  one  hun- 
dred ami  twenty  five  nays  against  one  hundred  and  eleven  yeas  declaring 
it  for  tills  session  hopelessly  lost. 

On  the  i;!th  of  .\ugust,  the  hanks  throughout  the  country  concluded, 
generally,  to  resume  specie  payments  ;  but  in  the  course  of  si.xty  days 
thereafter,  the  moneyed  institutions  of  Philadelphia  resolved  again  to  sus- 
pend, and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  interior  banks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  as  well  as  those  of  most  of  the  slates  south  and  west.  The 
banks  of  New-York,  however,  and  New-England,  continued  to  pay  specie, 
and  fulfil  all  demands  against  them. 

\  special  messenger  was  despatched  by  government  this  year,  to  Lon 
don,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  settling  up  a  somewhat  curious 
atTair.  James  Smithson.aii  Knglishman,  weulthy  and  eccentric,  or  rather 
pliilanthropic,  dying  without  near  kin,  it  was  found  upon  examination  of 
ins  will  that  he  hail  bequeathed  the  great  balance  of  his  property,  .,£100,000, 
t(i  llie  American  frovernmenly  for  the  purpose  of  founding  in  the  United 
States  an  insiitntion  "  for  the  increase  and  dillusion  of  useful  knowledge 
aniiiM<;  men."  .Mthongh  difl^cully  was  apprehended  with  ih'  courts  of 
law  Ml  England  relative  to  this  bequest,  none  was  experienced.  Distant 
connexions  of  the  very  liberal  and  worthy  testatin-  raised  olijcctions,  it  is 
true,  and  attempted  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  will  by  asserting  a  want 
of  sane  mind  m  its  maker:  but  the  lintish  probate  judges,  as  well  as  the 
iniister  of  the  rcdis  refused  to  entertain  their  complaints,  and  an  order 
was  finally  given  for  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  American  agent,  in  com- 
pliance  with  tlie  wishes  of  the  deceased  philanthropist.  It  may  appear 
strange,  tli.ii  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  carry  into  effect  the  grand  ob- 
jeci  ol^  this  munificent  donation;  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  re- 
eeival  of  the  money,  yet  the  combined  wisdom  and  discrimination  of  the 
jireat  body  of  geiiilemen  composing  both  houses  of  Congress,  has  only 
lu'ni  al)le  id  [ilaee  ilie  cash  at  interest.  Mr.  Van  Huren,  during  his  ad- 
nniuslration,  called  upon  the  learned  of  the  nation  for  their  written  onin- 
iiMis  and  advice  in  this  matter,  but  no  one  was  able  to  submit  a  satisfactory 
jilini  fill-  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  specifications  and  desires  of  the  truly 
great  Mr.  Smitlison.  f,. 

Troubles  on  the  Canadian  frontier  now  '.>egan  to  attru.^t  considerable 
a'.teniion.  For  some  years  previous  te  Jiis,  the  Lower  Canada  legisla- 
ture had  i)Pen  annually  embroiled  by  ni^  ms  of  a  close  and  acrid  division 
liilweeii  the  ancient  French,  or  liberal,  and  modern  Knglish,  or  royalist 
parlies.  Monsieur  Piipineau,  speukti  of  the  Assembly  was  at  the  same 
lime  cilitor  of  a  viohMit  anii-gove:  imi'iit  newspaper  ;  and  his  friends  being 
laiiirl}  in  majoniy.  had  refuse!  to  \o\i  the  usual  supplies  for  support 
of  her  majesty's  appointed  onieri-s.  This  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
Aiiouilireak  occurred  in  the  city  ol'  .Montreal  in  November,  1837,  between 
two  parlies  of  the  rival  populace,  in  which  blood  was  shed;  the  military 
.'iiienipted  to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  were  resisted  with  violence; 
drums  beat  to  arms  in  every  French  ipiartier  directly,  and  the  liberalists 
iiiurslialled  themselves  to  tlie  number  of  near  three  thousand,  under  Papi- 
iieauand  lUieT.  S.  Hrowii,  a  brawling  sort  of  person,  an  .Vinerican.  who  had 
taken  an  active  |);irt  in  the  original  street  aflTray.  They  commenced  forii- 
I'yingthemsleves  in  an  old  French  fort  near  St.  Denis;  but  presently  sus- 
liiiiied  a  vmorous  attack  from  the  queen's  forces,  which,  however,  were 
speedily  comnelled  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  The  next  afi'air  re- 
.siilled  very  ditVerently ;  Colonel  Weiherall  attacked  the  insurgents  at  8t. 
'-"liaiies,  and  completely  routed  them  ;  his  own  loss  was  but  trilling,  while 
that  of  the  adverse  party  was  two  hundred  killed,  many  wounded  and 
|insoiiers,  and  tlu;  town  which  harboured  them  destroyed.  The  "  rebel" 
leaders,  including  Doctors  W'olfred  .Nelson,  and  Cote,  escaped,  and  a 
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reward  Wiis  set  upon  their  heads.  Tlie  fearful  close  of  the  rebellion  in 
that  region,  was  at  St.  I']ust:iche — where  the  houses  in  wliich  the  de- 
luded llberaiisls  had  taken  refuge  were  surrounded  in  the  night  and  iiurn- 
ed  over  them,  while  tho^e  who  attempted  to  escape  from  the  (lames  were 
shot  down,  or  bayoneited  without  mercy. 

While  iht'si!  things  were  transacting  in  the  Lower  Province,  the  lurid 
ghire  of  similar  scenes  was  bursting  forth  in  the  Upper.  William  L. 
•Mackenzie,  for  a  ninnber  of  years  editor  of  a  factious  paper  in  Toronto, 
was  ordered  to  be  arrested  on  behalf  of  the  government.  Receiving 
timely  information  of  this  proceeding,  he  made  his  escape,  and  at  once 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  It  is  said  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  that 
plaiv!  and  neighbourhood  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  remodelling  the  sys- 
tem l)y  which  tiiey  were  controlled  ;  and  as  there  was  at  that  lime  but  ii 
handful  of  Uritish  troops  in  tiie  garrison  or  at  the  nearest  posts,  the  city 
might  in  all  probability  have  been  seized  without  the  least  difficulty,  and 
Governor  Head  himself  made  a  prisoner.  l?ut  alas,  for  the  insurr  .  lion- 
ists  and  all  their  new-blown  hopes  !  although  a  thousand  men  at  once  re 
sponded  to  the  call  of  the  agitator,  and  spiritedly  marched  to  his  camp,  a 
sliort  distance  back  of  the  city,  the  all-inT[)ortant  time  was  spent  in  idle 
braggadocio  and  dallying,  and  the  cause  forever  rumed.  Thore  lagged  the 
"rebels"  and  their  coward  lea;lcr,  within  sight,  inmost,  of  a  widl-supplied 
arsenal  and  the  most  adniiralile  fortitications,  until  a  fresh  body  of  troops, 
with  an  active  (U)minander,  had  time  to  arrive  from  below.  Tlieneefoi- 
ward  the  history  of  their  operations  presents  nothing  but  a  "  stale,  un- 
profitable" account.  Colonel  Moodie  was  shot,  it  is  true,  in  a  son  of 
running  figlit ;  and  this  evetit,  pcrliaj)s,  so  frightened  or  so  satisfied  the 
riotous  revolters,  that  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  opposition  and 
quietly  submitted  to  thi.'ir  former  masters. 

The  subsequent  attempts  of  the  few  who  had  refused  the  profTired 
amnesty,  or  wcire  inimicable  to  it,  are  only  characterized  by  the  extrem- 
ities of  imprudence  and  folly  :  but  as  the  American  govennnent  was 
nearly  involved  in  a  war  with  (Jrcat  JJritain  thereby,  a  passing  review  ol 
the  events,  may  be  considered  worth  while.  At  the  outset,  we  may  ro 
mark  that,  perhaps,  no  misfortune  so  great  as  sui'.eess  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  waited  uio"  the  motley  company  of  enthusiasts  wiio  now, 
for  a  short  period,  so  often  attempted  the  invasion  of  the  Canadas.  The 
game  was  in  reality  not  worth  the  wast(!  of  powder. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1837,  twenty-eight  men,  principally  Ca- 
nadians, v/ith  one  Rensellaer  Van  Itenscllacr,  an  Ainerican,  and  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  the  afore-mentioned  leader,  wen'nupon  Navy  Island  and 
established  anew  a  camp.  Here  they  issued  their  manifestoes,  calling 
upon  the  patriots  of  Canada,  and  all  others  who  might  be  friendly  to  their 
cause,  to  join  them.  In  the  space  of  three  weeks,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  volunteers  appean'd  ;  some  coming  from  the  United  States  aiul 
some  from  Canada,  while  all  brought  with  them  a  greater  or  lesser  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  On  the  •,'9th  of  December,  the  steamboat  ('ar- 
oline  was  transferrqd  from  DulT^lo  to  Schli)sser  landing,  thi;  dc^sign  beini: 
to  ply  her  between  that  point  and  N.ivy  Island  as  a  ferry-boat.  For  one 
day  she  passed  back  and  forth,  and  was  miMircd  at  night  liefore  the  ware- 
house at  Schlosser;  but  about  midnight  tin;  watch  on  board  was  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  a  boat  with  mufUed  oars,  a[)j)areiilly  lull  of  men.  The 
Caroline  was  boarded  and  her  crew  (juickly  overpowered,  one  or  two 
being  killed  and  several  wounded  ;  she  was  then  cut  from  her  fastenings 
and  towed  out  into  the  stream,  where  she  was  set  on  lin^  and  dcserteil 
by  her  captors.  The  boat  drifted  slowly  down  towards  the  rapids,  whiU 
the  increasing  light  (d'  Its  conllagratioii  shot  up  in  llaniing  streams,  nniil 
all  was  tin  dly  lost  1.1  the  fearful  plunge  over  the  Niag.ira.  Twelve  per 
tons  coiiuec'.ed  with  the  boat  were  reported  missing  ;  supposed  to  have 
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been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  attack  mid  lost  with  tlit;  boat  iii  going  over 
ihtt  i'rills.  Tliu  next  inornin<;,  but  h  low  burnt  and  (:Iihit<'(1  rcnuuns  of 
tlie  vessel  were  discernible  floating  willi  tlie  eddies  bciieaib  the  eal.iract. 

This  all'air  was  the  inslanl  cause  of  diffieulty  between  chief  authorilies 
at  Washington  and  the  English  charge  d'aliaires.  Colonel  M'Nab,  eom- 
inanding  iii^r  Itritaiinic  majesty's  forces  at  Chippewa,  had  avowed  his 
rehpoiisibility  lor  the  cutting  out  of  the  Caroline — and  a  public  meeting 
at  IJuli'alo  thereii|)oii  demanded  reparation  for  the  injury  at  the  hands  of 
governiiient.  Mr.  Secretary  Forsyth  without  delay  iiiiimated  to  Mr.  Fox, 
the  Lintish  envoy,  that  redress,  and  a  discountenance  of  the  proceeding, 
would  be  necessary.  The  royal  minister  at  first  stainniered  a  little  in  at- 
tenipiing  justilication  :  but  it  was  soon  made  plain  that  the  "  rebels"  had 
in  possession  a  quantity  of  arms  belonging  to  the  American  goveriiineiil — 
and  then  ii  liecaine  his  turn  to  assume  the  style  dictatorial,  and  tell  what 
would  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Forsyth  to  do.  I'resideiit  Van  Bureii  then 
issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  altogether  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  calling  upon  all  good  citizens  in  the  United  Slates  strictly  to  pre- 
serve their  neutrality.  Generals  8cott  and  Wool,  with  United  States'  mar- 
shal Uarrow,  and  a  body  of  regulars,  were  sent  to  guard  the  frontier  and 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  United  States.  The  public  property  which 
li;i(l  been  abstracted  was  speedily  recovered,  and  important  arrests  of  the 
insurgents  made — though  this  last  measure  whs  rendered  of  little  eflect  by 
their  being  all  bailed  out  of  durance  by  their  infatuated  friends,  what- 
ever the  amount  of  secuj^ty  demanded. 

The  patriot  encampment  upon  Navy  Island  was  sustained  just  a  month, 
and  then  broken  up.  It  was  reported  a  large  force  of  British  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  village  opposite,  and  batteries  upon  both  sides  of  the  river  . 
were  erected,  balls  and  shells  being  at  intervals  cast  idly  back  and  forth. 
No  iiiiack,  liowever,  was  made,  and  nothing  ac(!omplished  by  either  party. 
The  palriot  commanders  in  the  middle  of  January  went  into  retiracy,  hav- 
ing u  lib  iniich  judgment  commended  the  forces  under  them  to  their  own 
discietioii.  Hut  the  excitement  was  not  by  any  means  allayed,  or  the  sub- 
ject allowed  to  rest.  A  Mr-  T.  J.  Sutherland  assumed  tlie  vacant  generai- 
sliip,  and  forlhwitli  embarked  largely  in  the  proclamation  business  ;  his 
dociiinenis  were  published  from  no  particular  head-quarters,  but  all  the 
world  was  noiitied,  in  the  loudest  possible  manner,  that  the  downfall  of 
Diiiish  rule  in  Canada  was  at  hand  ;  and  all  those  whose  hearts  were  now 
binniiig  to  participate  in  the  glorious  enterprise  of  eflecting  the  same, 
weiv  called  upon  to  come  and  join  his  standard,  or  the  golden  opportu- 
nity would  be  forj^ver  lost. 

Some  liiMuheds  of  individuals  were  found  ready  to  volunteer  for  the  new 
army,  and  we  next  hear  of  their  pitching  upon  a  small  island  for  rendez- 
vou/,,  which  was  situated  in  the  river  near  Detroit,  and  known  by  the  im- 
posing iKune  of  (iilir.iltar.  Names  are  not  things,  however,  and  this  island 
was  ipme  unlike  its  dignitied  patronymic;  for,  although  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one.  tliousHiid  fighting  men,  witii  three  hundred  and  ninety  stand  of 
arms,  were  stationed  upon  it,  they  thought  proper  to  {jvacuate  the  premises 
without  striking  a  blow.  'I'hey  made  use  of  their  boats  to  escape  to 
the  American  niaiii-laiid,  upon  hearing  that  a  large  force  of  Untisti  regulars 
was  about  to  attack  them  Iroiii  the  otlier  side.  Colonel  Worth,  with  his 
command,  stood  ready  ii[)on  the  shore  to  receive  them,  and  in  the  coolest 
and  most  gentlemanly  manner  possible,  deprived  them  oi'  their  arms  and 
animiiniiioii,  and  then  permitted  their  departure,  in  perfect  frei'doin, 
wintlicrsoever  they  listed.  This  interesting  occurrence  took  place  aiMiui 
the  •J4th  of  January. 

About  the  1st  of  February,  it  was  reported  in  Detroit  that  the  patriots 
had  re-organized  anew,  and  were  now  about  to  make  a  sudden  and  ovtr- 
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whelming  attack  upon  Fort  MuMcn.  All  the  border  from  M.chiliniaeki- 
nac  to  BiifTalo  on  one  side,  and  from  Sandwich  to  Lake  .Meniplireinii{;0|> 
on  the  other,  was  consequently  in  a  siatt;  of  n|)roar  and  rising.  A  British 
colonel,  Prince,  becoming  liighly  exeiicd  by  the  thousand  rumours  that 
readied  him  frojn  every  siile,  marched  with  hoi  haste,  first  from  Sandwich 
down  to  Amherstsburg,  and  then  from  Aniherslsburg  back  again  to  Sand- 
wich. At  this  latter  [ilace,  most  sad  to  relate,  he  encountered  and  rap- 
tured a  number  of  Canadian  citiztMis  under  arms,  without  his  command. 
Instantly  they  wen)  seized,  non-resisting,  and  ilie  perfection  of  brutality 
was  by  him  upon  them  exercised — liappily  for  luimau  nature,  without 
being  countenanced,  eventnally,  by  his  superior  ofReers.  The  helpless 
wretches  whom  he  had  taken,  were  ordered,  without  a  show  of  trial  or  in- 
quiry, to  "run  for  their  lives"  between  his  columns  of  grenadiers — and  ol 
course  they  fell,  before  proceeding  many  yards,  riddled   with  wounds. 

While  such  disgraceful  events  were  permitted  to  transpire  in  Canada, 
we  are  happy  to  stale  that  very  iliiferent  sc(Mies  were  being  enacted  on 
the  opposite  shore,  though  having  |)recisely  the  same  end  in  view,  viz., 
the  (jiielliiig  of  the  "rebellion."  The  A merii^m  general,  Brady,  had  ap- 
preliended  a  considerable  body  of  the  infalnated  people  under  arms,  in  '.he 
excitiMl  neighlionriiiiod,  and,  after  depriving  them  of  their  warlike  wea- 
pons, in  which  eerliiiiiiy  consisted  iheir  power  of  doing  harm,  sent  them 
quieily  about  their  Imsiiicss,  (ieneral  Wool,  also,  without  the  spilling  of 
blood,  ill  the  month  of  March,  as  far  down  as  Albnrgh  Springs,  in  Ver- 
nidiil,  caplurcil  the  cclcliraled  leaders,  Drs.  N«lsoii  aiiil  Cote,  with  si.\ 
hundred  well  eqiii|)|ici|  men  at-anns.  In  lln^  vicinity  of  Delioit  the  pa- 
triot leaders,  Ur.  Illliicoiiibe  and  flencral  Alexander  .M'I.eod,  with  Col- 
onels Tlirjlcr  and  I)iiil>,'c,  had  eillicr  been  laken  and  held  strongly  to  bail 
for  (lood  hehavionr,  or  forci'd  In  a  coiistaiil  lligiil  for  safety. 

The  Ihiislers  after  glory  weri'  in  realil y  in  a  sad  predicament.  Theii 
quondam  general,  Siithcrl.iiid,  h  iv,ng  llie  largest  sliire  of  bravery,  will' 
the  merest  iniidu'iim  of  wisdom,  nas  twice  apprejieiided — the  second  tiini 
In  viol.itioii  ;if  his  biiiids— lUid  iii'  was  eonsc(|m'ntly  transferred  to  a  To 
ronio  i)fisi)ii,  to  await  there  for  a  brief  spaci',  a  trial  willi  but  oiu;  appar 
enllv  possilije  tennitialion-lhe  gallows,  lie  was,  with  a  few  others 
tried  sninmanly  for  invasion,  treason,  etc  ,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  t(, 
be  hung.  The  apt> 'riliiMi  of  dealli  in  such  a  shocking  form,  staring  him 
so  closely  in  the  uce,  was  loo  iinadi  for  evi'ii  his  (pinitesci  .it  bravery: 
and  so  he  .I'leinpted  to  escape  the  dreadful  do(»in  iiy  a  report  to  snicli!' . 
.MiiR,  for  even  that  iii'/st  piiialde  of  priviliges!  il  was  denied  him;  In' 
wa.i  di'covend  111  a  slate  of  syncope  in  Ins  ctdl,  after  having  openr'd  his 
veins  with  a  bit  of  riisly  iron.  Neither  the  grim  moiisier  dealli,  nor  ili" 
grim  Mrilish  Imn,  wen'  yet  to  be  thus  foiled  and  cheated.  The  soi-di-^ 
ant  general  was  immeiliaielv  placed  under  tin.  most  careful  nu^dii'al  alteii 
dance,  aiel  all  his  wants  with  the  utmost  kindness  seen  to,  in  oriler  lliii! 
he  niiglit  :it  an  eiirly  day  lie  bronghl  b.u'k  into  a  proper  ('iimlition  for  haiiii 
iiig.  IIIh  assoi'iales  in  irinie  and  at  trial,  lioiinl,  Matthews,  &e.,  sufrircd 
in  piirsiiaiii'c  wiln  sentence,  on  the  I 'Jtli  d;iy  of  April.  The  t'xecution  o( 
Mr.  ."^ntlierland  bciiin  necessarily  poslpoiieii,  and  his  droo|)iiig  spirils  rc- 
iiiinsed  with  new  life  by  ine;ins  of  the  eoi'diils  and  alleiitioii  received  m 
Iter  majesty's    hospital,  a  furtive   hope  supplanted  his  <les|i,iir.     Id 
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posed  to  himstlfan  csi-aoe,  .ind  In  his   e.iptors  a  negotiatinn :  and 
['(Miiiexion  he  really  exhiintMl,  fur  Ibe  lirsi  time,  some  ccmsidcv mlc 
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most  "ariiestly  and  vigomnsly  .isserted  the  cxi>teiice 
,md  astoiiishoig  plot  for  tin'  entire  and  complete  sub 
verMiin  of  Ibe  then  order  of  llllims  in  Cani'l.i  ;  of  the  details  of  tins  woa 
derfiil  plan  he  pfii'liinied    himself  a  sort  of  sole  depniil.irv  — ,ind  proai 
hiinoiir  of  I  getillcnian,  if  he  shonlii  be  speedilv   reprieved.  In 
mailer  to  the  ipieen's  ^;overn;nent.     Tliis(//(/  ,(\riii-n-  m 
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tactics  proved  sufnciciit ;  he  w.is  lirsil  respited,  and  then  released,  but  of 
wliiil  purticuhir  descnptiun  were  the  extraordinary  developenienis  iniide 
ju  tlie  inipurtuut  occusiuii,  or  whom  tliey  implicated,  renuins  to  ttii!>  day 
a  profound  secret ;  probably  hiS  statements  conipunently  embraced  some- 
tluiiy  unique — if  not  alarming. 

On  the  -JOth  of  May,  and  we  are  pained  to  record  it,  a  most  shameful 
piracy  grew  out  of  this  excitement.  The  Robert  Peel,  a  new  and  valu 
able  steamer  mostly  owned  in  Canada,  and  plying  between  Kingston  and 
Ogdensburgh,  or  other  ports  on  the  lake  or  river,  was  robbed  and  burnt. 
The  boat  was  taking  in  wood,  in  the  night,  at  a  small  island  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  near  French  creek,  when  she  was  attacked  and  boarded  by  a 
gang  of  vagabonds  supposed  to  be  under  the  command  of  one  Bill  Jolm- 
bon,  who  aspired  to  the  title  of  "  Uuccaneer  of  the  Laivos,"  and  opposer  of 
the  power  of  the  Briiisii  crown.  The  steamer  had  on  board  this  tri[)  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  in  charge  of  her  captain,  though  but  a 
small  crew  and  few  passengers  ;  the  number  of  the  attacking  party  being 
greatly  superior,  rendered  resistance  of  no  avail,  so  the  vessel  was  quietly 
rilled  of  its  moveables  of  value  and  then  set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  It  is 
true  Ihat  the  United  Slates'  authorities  exerted  themselves  with  commen- 
dable  Mgcjur  to  ferret  out  the  active  agents  in  this  disgraceful  outrage  :  and 
(liey  were  finally  taken,  and  tried  at  hngih  and  with  much  tedium,  at  W'a- 
teriown,  in  New-York,  from  which  place  they  were  sentenced  to  the  state 
prisim  for  different  terms  of  years. 

Fortunately  for  ap|)eaiaiices,  on  the  part  of  the  Amerieans,  the  next  af- 
fair between  the  Itriiisli  and  the  "  patriots"  took  place  entirely  within  the 
(/'anadian  limits.  About  the  I'Jth  of  June,  in  u  neighbourhood  known  by 
the  name  of  !S!iort  HiU-i,  some  twelve  miles  back  of  Chippewa,  there 
chanced  to  Ik;  ;is.>,eiiibled  the  unprecedented  number  of  two  thousand  ot 
the  inilivliiuals  declaring  for  a  new  constitution.  Hetween  sonu;  few  blus- 
tering nieinlicrs  of  this  goodly  company  as  to  numbers,  and  one  or  two 
druiikiMi  soldiers  of  the  other  side  of  the  queslion,  at  a  tav(!rii,  a  dispute 
waxtnl  warm,  and  presently  from  words  bri.'ie  out  into  a  hot  affray  at  fis- 
tit  nil's.  Strange  .is  it  may  appear,  alihoug.'  Ibis  body  of  two  ihnumml 
were  in  shocking  had  plight  as  regards  arms  aid  accoulri'ini'iils  (uwing 
priiici|ially  to  the  rfo-often  unkind  interferenee  o.'  the  Uniteil  .**tatis"  gov- 
eMiinentai  forces),  they  really  did  niaiiag(^  to  capinre  and  hold  ii»<  /lu/i- 
dnd  w(dl  ariiK'd  luid  equipped  and  inmmted  Miiglish  lancers.  This  tri- 
uiii|ih  of  the  insurgents,  however,  so  priekei  up  the  indignation  and 
aroused  the  wrath  of  tiie  lion  of  St.  (Jeorge,  that  \w  sprang  witU  ireful 
hounds  all  suddenly  upon  the  necks  of  lii^  heroic  disturbers,  to  their  utter 
diM'(imritur<'.  Some  were  destroyed,  sunie  taken,  and  a  great  many  put 
to  Might,  tieneral  John  J.  Parker,  formerly  of  I'lu  i,  Sew-V.nk,  was 
line  of  tlu'  eapiivi's;  he,  together  with  a  number  of  "  privates"  lately  ae- 
kiiiavledgmg  his  authority,  was  without  delay  placed  at  the  iTiminals' 
bar,  there  .ill  undergoing  alike  the  trial  for  their  lives  ;  no  dis;iiietioii 
for  ollieers  was  at  this  time  made,  either  in  the  llatteriiig  way  of  extn 
trial  or  extra  |iiinishnient.  Owing  to  the  intercession  of  several  highly 
respectable  eilizdis  of  the  United  Si.iteH  with  thr  llnlish  t'overninent  in 
behalf  of  some  of  tlii'S(^  individuals,  they  were  kindly  allowed  to  retain 
their  lorfeited  heads,  and  were  only  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  to 
Uotany  Kay- 

Tins  bootless  business  i  iw  iipproiu'lies  rapidly  its  eonelnsioii.  Papi- 
.lean.  Viger,  O'Cullaghaii,  and  others,  in  the  l.o«er  Province,  <v  here  ilie  in- 
surrection was  of  a  iiKU'e  lespei  table  eliaraeter,  had  been  taken  and  liaii- 
islu'd  to  I'raiice.or  heavily  line  1  and  imprisoned— so  that  all  was  in  that 
region  seiibd  and  ipnei.  In  the  Upper  Proviiiee.  however,  one  more  out- 
break —  i  lin  d  and  bl.iody  ll,ire-ii|>  — was  yel  to  take  Iilaee.  Messrs.  'I'liel- 
ler  ami  Do.ge  liau  eseajied,  aliiio-;   miraciilmi^lv.  from  the  impregnablo 
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nriti""!!  casflf!  lit  Qiif>bec,  iti  which  they  were  imprisoned,  Tiiny  trrrived, 
III  the  mouth  nl'  Ooiober,  at  Uostoii ;  hut  |)nssinif  hiistily  tlieiinc  they  set 
their  fiH'cH  tdwiinis  New- York,  us  a  less  "  ciili'iiUitliig"  :iii(i  more  excitable 
1411'!  proper  iieinrliboiirhood  for  the  commencemeiu  of  their  operations. 
They  were  at  the  latter  place  Joined  by  the  notable  Mr.  M'Keiizie,  then 
liitely  liberated  from  an  mcarcenition  at  Rochester  for  his  political  mis- 
dfineai'oiirs,  and  they  together  procuring  the  old  Richmond  Hill  Theatre 
hllildino,  comtneticed  illumining  the  populace  who  could  Ite  drawn  in  as- 
noi'iatioti  there  for  a  few  niu'bts,  as  to  the  remarkable  and  peculiar  and 
Utiwirrniitable  stale  of  things  in  Canada.  Somehow,  even  in  the  •■  H;re:it 
Ittelronolis"  of  America,  they  failed  to  excite  a  popular  feeding — and  so 
pii"«i'(l  farther  north.  In  Albany,  and  in  Troy  the  subject  attraiicd  more 
intention  ;  also  in  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Saliiia.  Ititlie  beginning  of  No- 
vember, therefore,  the  patriots  again  rallied,  for  a  grand  and  finishing 
Birokc— a  farewell  demonstration. 

It  Hceins  they  had  already  been  secretly  formed  into  clubs,  called  Mmi- 
ler^i"  Lodges,  along  the  American  line;  and  they  now  in  concert  resolved 
tljioii  I'rii-i'ott,  I'pper  Canada,  not  far  from  Ogdenslnngh,  as  a  [jrojier  place 
of  union  for  thi'ir  forces.  On  the  lOih  of  the  month,  two  schooners  were 
frei|;hlei|  with  arms  and  men  at  Oswego,  and  dispatched  for  Sacketts' 
II  iilMMir;  at  the  latter  place  two  bnndred  and  fifty  patriots  went  on  board 
the  like  steamer  United  Slates,  bound  thence  for  Ojideiisburi'h  ;  and,  or 


(ifltiiiLr  into  the  river  St  Lawrenc<-,  Captain  Van  (^'leve  was  induced,  liy 
It  fiiWe  irpreseiilation  of  some  of  the  chief  '•  patriots,"'  to  take  in  tow  the 
iiforedaiil  seJMMMiers.  which  were  there  lying  at  anchor.  No  sooner  had 
Ihey  been  laslieil  alongsule,  than  it  became  apparent  tiny  w<'re  filled  with 
liieii  Mini  iimnilioiis  of  war,  instead  of  inerchandi/e  as  staled,  and  the  cap- 
liiin  reliiHed  to  convoy  them  to  Ogdenshurgh.  Their  fastenings  were  cut 
loote,  and  the  steamer  put  out  her  fires  and  lay  by  for  tin;  night.  .Vftet 
initcll  Hhnllling  and  irregular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  warlike  sclioo- 
lier",  one  of  lliein  being  stranded  and  fought  for  tiy  adverst'  parties,  some 
two  hundred  men  were  landed  near  Prescott,  aiid  proceeded  at  once  to 
occupy  ;i  Htronu  position  known  as  Windmill  I'oiiit,  about  a  mile  fnriher 
down  the  river.  On  the  arrival  of  Captain  Van  Cleve's  steamboat  at  Og- 
den>.buii!li  the  next  morning,  she?  was  taken  [lossession  of,  first  by  the  in- 
.4iiri)eiits  for  their  own  purposes,  and  siibsei|iiently  by  the  marsh  il  and 
liiililarv  olllcers  of  the  American  governim'tit  for  an  infriugement  upon 
llie  nt'lils  oftlie  I'ritish  and  the  neutral  policv  of  the  Ihiited  States. 

The  iioloiiiiiis  Itil,  Johnson,  now  beiome  "the  liero  of  the  lakes,"  was. 


\\'\\\\  lii'<  boai<,  liafi  in  immediaie  requisiii 


iTossed  the  river  b.ick  iiinl 


forth  II  niimbir  of  tunes,  with  volniiteers  for  th<>  new  service,  and  was  ad- 
(lre'<-iim  a  crowd  of  iillers  on  the  \merican  shore  with  considerable  sue 
cex*,  when  ColoiK  I  Worth,  wi'li  ii  body  of  troops,  put  a  stop  to  further  pro. 
eeeiliiiHN  of  tliii  sort.  Karly  on  tht  morning  of  the  i;tth.  two  Uriiish 
KleiinierH  irrive'd  at  I'res.'ott  with  a  leinforceinent  of  men  for  I'oit  Wei 
Imijion,  a«  well  as  ii  supply  of  caniioe  •ind  bombs,  wnh  winch  they  coin- 
iiienceil  ■'  attack  upon  the  patriot  camp.  It  is  said  the  assail  inis  wen 
on  Ihi-"  occasion  repulsed,  with  ilir  liss"  of  a  liiindied  men  On  the  lltli, 
they  sent  a  Ihig  of  irnce  to  tli"-  patriots,  for  permission  to  Imrv  their  dead, 
whicli  was  uraiited;  ■  eqnently,  it  is  also  said,  a  like  request  was  re- 
fined the  patrintB  I),  ,10  Hrilish',  and  the  bearer  of  the  "rebel"  llag  shot 
down. 

(Ml  tl  e  151)1,  an  additioniil  force  of  loyptlisls  arriving  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
lion,  they  were  able  completely  to  surr'«iiiil  the  men  «1  the  Winrlmill. 
when,  lifter  1  hard  day's  b.iitl, ,  ihe  aminii'  iiioii  of  the  pain«i»  f.«ding,  .hey 
were  lompidled  to  surrender  '  »ii  tins  d. , ,  accordiii|i  to  th<-  ,*  .-1111111  of 
|)r  I  ledler  (wtio  was  there,  ngio-i  .  .nbarked  in  searcfi  at  )/t*fcr),  Ihoiijj}) 
one  would  siip|iose  hi-<  ar' mr  mil'    have  bi'in  a  trifle  chilled   by  lb'-  ex 
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trsMTioly  near  and  uncomfortable  prospect  of  a  halter  swmjjin  for  his 
nci-k),  thirty-six  patriots  were  killed,  two  escaped,  and  niiuiy  \ver<^  made 
[)risoiR'rs.  Of  ilio  British,  unc  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  twt-nly  ollicers 
fell,  includiiis?  ("aptain  Druinmoiid.  The  patriots  were  comnianded  by 
one  Van  .Schoiihz,  a  hrav(>  hut  unfortunate  Polander,  who  had  fought  for 
the  freedom  of  his  native  land,  and  witnessed  her  expiring-  agonies  at  ill- 
fated  Warsaw.  Wlicn  driven  to  desperation,  lie  opposed  the  ottering  to 
the  eiu'iny  tiie  flair  of  truce,  and  besought  his  men  to  rush  forth  with  him 
and  die  in  the  ccniest ;  but  five  days'  fatigue  had  broken  their  courage, 
.■iiul  made  Ihein  indifferent  to  their  fate.  They  yielded,  and  their  brave 
leader  was  hnii;;;  thus  pcrishin(r  at  the  early  agn  of  thirty-one  years. 
Twenty-three  of  the  more  promiiieiit  offenders  were  sent  to  Kngland,  and 
from  tliere,  alter  trial,  were  transported  to  Van  13iem9n's  land.  The  re- 
jiainder  of  the  captives,  after  a  trial  and  iniprisonmenf  ii;  Canada,  were 
((■leased. 

Thus  was  this  wild  "rebellion"  finally  crushed.  On  all  points  it  had 
failed,  signally  failed  ;  though  perhaps,  in  t)ie  first  instance,  its  failure  was 
iiwing  .iltoirellii'r  to  a  want  of  that  eui;ryy  and  ability  which  inigiii,  under 
the  circumstances,  have  been  reasonably  expected  from  its  original  mov- 
ers. 'I'IkmcsuU  of  all  the  bloodshed  and  tminoi!,  however,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  coiir.^e,  has  siriie  !ieeii  an  edcctjve  and  lie:iJtbful  re-org.  uizalion 
of  the  Oaiiadian  yoveniinent.  .Must  of  the  abuses  sunch  were  wiih  reason 
roiniduined  nf  by  the  French  have  liccn  abated,  aiw  the  British  auilioriiy 
in  boih  jirovinces  'iiuch  stieiiythcned  ;  or,  perl.a()a,  as  we  -ire  rather  w'ur- 
raiiled  in  saying,  lirnily  esiahiislicd. 

The  ipieen's  government  has,  within  ii  short  ctme  past,  exercised  ex- 
treme liberality  towards  the  American  prisoners  eoiulemiieil  in  New  Hol- 
land for  (i,irticip:itioii  in  this  most  unwise  attempt  to  revnli.t ionize  the 
(?anail.is.  The  great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  convicts,  1ki\c  lieen  [lar- 
doiied  ami  re'iinied  'o  their  lioiiics,  The  French  gentlemen  ni'  the  lower 
provice  who  were  apprehended  foi  being  so  deep|\  ciMicenud  in  the  mat- 
ter,  have  ;dso  been  iiMMlled  from  haiiishincnt,  and  had  their  conltseated 
estates  and  rank  in  s  'v  restored  lo  them.  M.  I'apineau,  upon  Ins  re- 
call fnnn  the  isl.iiid  of  i,  iiloes,  was  paid  a  considerable  ainoiini  of  money, 
ill  liipiidatioi,  of  :i  claim  of  Ins  of  some  ye, us'  standing,  against  the  gov- 
ennneni  of  Ijower  C.i'ida,  as  spe.tker  of  the  Assembly. 

In  tins  year  were  at  bn^th  disposed  of,  the  eases  of  the  brotln  is  K.  and 
H.  White,  indieied  in  \^"'^  for  seflnin  <"'  '"'c  tli(^  I'liitid  .S|'  ich"  treasury 
()iiilding8.  The  iii'st-inentioned  person  was  ae<juitted — the  other  sentenced 
to  bird  lalioiij  f'r  ;i  term  of  ti'ii  years  in  the  District  pcniteiiii.iry. 

-Mioiit  the  same  time  was  tirought  before  the  Nupreme  v.'oiirl  of  tlie 
f'liitcii  .Siiiics.  a  suit  conmienced  b>  (he  hens  of  the  late  Su'jihen  (Jirard, 
of  l'hilad<'l(:!...i,  rfisiiA  Ins  Irnslees  ,ind  cxn  utors.  The  coinplaiiiantu  as- 
wrtcd,  and  wiih  something  of  plancibiliiy,  a  niisappliea'ion  and  waste  of 
the  I'uiids  of  llic  illuKirious  testator;  but,  after  a  very  (laticiil  hearing  of 
lengthy  argmmiiis  pro  and  con,  their  honours  concluded  uiion  the  exor- 
cise id'  no  particular  intt  rference. 

'I'lii  judges  of  the  Siiprcine  Court  in  the  timi'  of  Mr.  Van  Biircn.  were 
as  lollows  :  Villi  f  Jufih  • ,  llogcr  B.  r.iiiey,  of  MnyUiid  ,  Assmi^iti  Jus- 
III  IS,  ,lo«cpli  .Story,  of  Massachusetts;  Smith  Tlioinpson,  of  New-N  vjrk  j 
John  MMiCan,  of  Ohio:  Henry  Baldixin.  of  I'eniisylvania ;  .fames  M. 
Wayne,  of  Ceorgia  ,  JMiilip  I'.  Barbour,  of  Virginia;  John  Catroa  o( 
rennohce  .  John  M'Kiiilcy.  of  Alabaiiii. 

Fun  would  we  now  j'h^m  in  silence  to  aiKdher  page;  but  jiiHin  rt«» 
mauds  the  fcord  of  ;in  event  which  was  alloweil  lo  lake  place  nc;o  ihe 
iteat  of  govornmi  III  of  tbi«  '  ciilightencd'"  land.  whuh  ,vonld  si'ircelj  iuvi 
lieen  i^dciaii  d  in  '  soci-ty  of  \evv-/cal;inders.  Wi-  iiIIikIi'  to  the  death 
Mf  Joi. Milan  t'dley :  and  vcrily  the  doy  star  must  have  r,,^   1,  front  the 
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Opening  SMne  of  the  tragir  ant,  lo  tlie  hour  when  its  principal  perpe- 
trators were  HecKlod  still  fit  to  lioM  seats  in  llie  natioiiivi  council.  It  oc- 
curred as  follows  :  The  unfortunate  Cilley  (a  newly  elecicd  incniber 
from  Maine),  soon  after  assuniiiig'  iiis  scat,  look  occasion  in  a  spcccrh  ol 
some  lengtli  and  spirit,  to  reflect  with  great  severity  upon  the  charactei 
of  many  of  his  associates  who  were  politically  opposed  to  him.  James 
VNaison  Webb,  of  New-York,  feeling  particularly  aggrieved,  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  calling  '.'le  olTeiidcr  to  account.  The  Hon.  Mr.  VV. 
J.  (Jraves,  of  Kentucky,  consented  to  act  as  bearer  of  Mr.  Webb's  let- 
ter; but  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  Mr.  Cilley  to  accc^pt  of  the 
note  from  Mr.  Webb.  Indignant  thereat,  Mr.  Graves  assumed  to  be  vtry 
much  offended  himself,  and  demanded  of  Mr.  Cilley  whether  he,  Mr. 
Graves,  was  not  a  gentleman?  The  member  from  Maine  instantly  re- 
plied thai  he  had  always  consirlcrcd  him  such,  and  should  still  si)  con- 
sider bill) — but  that  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  he  should  have  any  dis- 
pute Willi  Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  (iraves  said  he  thought  ditTcrcnily — and  per- 
emptorily required  Mr.  ('illey  to  accept  a  challcnjie  from  cither  Mr. 
WchI)  or  himself-— or,  to  retract  what  he  had  said  m  debate.  Mr.  Cilley 
very  naturally  refused,  at  first,  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  he  was 
at  leiitiih  weak  enough  to  accept  of  ;i  (hallcngf!  from  (Jravcs.  'Vhc  duel 
was  fought  with  rifles,  at  eighty  paces,  the  Minalta:  biding  arranged  by 
Hon.  Henry  .\.  Wise,  and  (Jeorgi;  W.  .lones.  Two  shots  were  exchanged 
without  ert'ect,  when  Mr.  Wise  (second  to  Mr.  (Jravcs),  announced  that 
he  should  propose  to  '•shorten  the  distance"  if  no  one  was  killed  oi 
maimed  tiy  the  next  exchange,  ih'  also  "announced"  to  the  pann  .s,  that 
a  select  few,  for  whose  honour  he  eoiiM  vouidi,  etood  at  a  distance  taking  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  s/mr/ — but  thai,  as  this  was  coii'.r.iry  to  ihe  rules 
of  elKjiielte  ackiiowleilged  among  duellists,  if  tin;  principals  in  this  giMi- 
tlemaiilv  .irt'au-  desired  it,  hr  would  go  and  drive  the  iiilriiders  olf.  Nu 
ubeciioii  being  iiKide,  the  third  shots  were  exchanged — and  Mr.  (Jilley  fell 
dead.  Hut,  tlioui;li  these  events,  .so  disgraceful  to  all  coiiceriied,  were  al- 
lowed to  go  unpunished  at  the  seat  of  govcrimiiiii,  it  was  fur  olht  rwisti 
ilirougliout  the  country.  A  storm  of  iiidigiialioii  was  poiiici  upon  ihu 
hea''»<  of  the  uffcnilcr-  from  the  great  mass  of  the  cmiimniiily 

DvA'M  .swepi  away  tins  yi-ar — by  cxplosicui  on  boaril  l!ie  sicam  packeJ 
Hujpski.  ol' ("harleston,  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons;  by  I'xnlosioii  on 
Ixtard  ilie  Mississippi  steamer  Moselle,  iii'ar  the  wharf  at  Cnicimi.ilti,  one 
hiiiidreil  and  twenty  ;  by  fire,  on  board  the  lake  steamer  W  ashiiigioii,  iieai 
BiiHdio,  fifty  more.  In  .\pril,  at  H.dliiiiort,  Hon.  Isaac  M'Kiia,  of  Mary- 
lanil ;  ^f  the  same  pi. ice.  Captain  J.  L.  .Nicholson,  11.  S.  .\.;  sane  |)|;uh, 
Hon.  T.  J.  Carter,  of  Maine.  In  Nciv- i'mk.  *  !M),  Lorenzo  IViponic,  ,hi-. 
"friend  oC  Mozart. '  In  HohIou,  .Nal.'aniel  IJowililcli,  L.  1,.  I).  Ai  I'lalis- 
hnrgh,  N'w-Vork,  a:  i*>.  .M-tjor  gener.d  Mooers.  In  New-H.inipslnre, 
Judge  \\  -g.'te,  1  ',10.  In  .Viii'im.i,  Hon.  J.  I.iwlcr.  In  Iveiiiucky.  Cap- 
tain (ialllff,  a  pioneer — the  '  >  "nipanioii  of  llooiie."  In  Texa.s,  by  sin- 
«?lde,  Colonel  <ir;i\sini.  Ai  Sing-Sing,  .\ew-Vork,  Conimiulore  Creigh- 
totl,  II.  H  .N.  At  liiidsoii.  New  Ynk,  Capl.iin  Collin,  ,v.  D'l,  of  Nan 
tucket.  At  fluntsville,  Alabama",  Colonel  Lindsay,  tJ.  S.  A.  At  St.  Louis, 
Missouri, 'lener.il  William  H  \siilcy  ,  same  phice.  by  murder,  Jndue 
|>ouahi!t\  At  I'Milaclelpliia,  (  itmiiiodore  itodgers,  senior  oll'icer  I  .  .S.  N. 
Ill  -New- York,  Conmiodor*'  Woolsey  ;  of  wiioin  it  is  said,  in  the  lali  war 
he  iniluci  4  .t  Briti.sli  parry  '>.'  siraiiigciii  to  go  up  an  Americiin  creek,  lor- 
agiiifT — *i*'<  then  middenly  rui'liid  upon  lluin  with  a  smidi  body  of  rifle 
men. '■''}'•'»¥  *^i'''''b  "Charge!  charge  !"«,!ereujion  the  Unions  ilirew 
A»wn  \*M-it  arms  and  yielded  .it  di«cretioM,  Witolscy  iiiaii'lniig  up  lo  their 
fhM*f  (wfii>ill  lie  had  seen  before)  with  "Wh\,  .^laJor  I'opli.nn,  what  on 
ixirtli  t"  MiKlit  >"v-  here  I"  and  \w  r' iilying,  "Well.  v\  oidscy,  this  is  iliu 
Arit  iUim  I  ever  h<  ird  of  a  rifle  corpn  clMrymu  ' '     '•"  N«■w•()rK•an.^,  Alex 
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iinilRr  MiliiP,  .t.  fi.1,  leaving  !j!2OO,n00  to  benevolent  institutions.  Tn  Churlis. 
ton,  Noulli-Carolina,  M.  Kohnc,  leaving  S730,000  in  charitable  beiiuests. 
Ill  the  Arkansas  house  of  representatives,  Major  Anthony,  a  member,  lieiiifi 
killed  by  Colonel  Wilson,  the  speaker — for  an  implied  insult.  On  passiitju 
from  Havana  to  Philadelphia,  M.  Maelzel,  inventorof  the  automaton  chess- 
player. In  Pern,  .1.  B.  Thornton,  Ameriean  charg6  d'allaires.  On  the 
island  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Antomarchi,  the  favourite  and  last  physician  of  Napo- 
leon. In  Paris,  17th  May,  at  the  ajje  of  94,  M.  Talleyrand,  the  consummale 
diplomatist,  but  recusant  bishop,  married  priest,  and  renegade  catholic  j 
the  pope,  however,  by  intercession  of  King  Philippe,  consented  to  receive 
him  back  into  the  arms  of  the  church,  and  allowed  the  administration  of 
extreme  unction.  In  London,  John  Reeve,  an  actor;  Lieulent-colonol 
Balfour,  83d  regiment ;  Philip  Molyneaux,  Lord  .Sefion;  Sir  tierard  Noel 
Noel,  M.  P.  At  Madeira,  Arihur  Baring,  son  of  Lord  Ashburton.  At 
Cape  Coast,  Africa,  Mrs.  George  M'Lean,  better  known  as  "L.  K.  L.,'' 
the  poetess.  In  Paris.  Marshal  Count  Lobau,  s.  G8,  an  oflicer  of  Napo- 
leon, taken  by  the  British  at  Waterloo.  In  Rome,  "the  sacred  city,"  at 
the  age  of  ()8,  his  holiness,  Annibal  della  (>engi.  Pope  Leo  Xli. ;  he  was 
elevited  to  the  papal  chair  in  l-'-'3,  on  the  death  of  Pius  VII.,  anil  now 
made  way  for  Castiglione,  Pius  VIII. 

A.  D.  18.'!'.).— -l^lose  upon  the  heels  of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  came  thu 
vexed  North-Eastern  Boundary  question.  In  this  was  involved  not  merely 
the  ownership  of  seven  millions  of  acres  of  land,  or  a  tract  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Coinieeticut — but  what  was  deemed  of  ninrh  more 
moment  by  (ireat  Britain,  the  right  of  a  direct  way  across  from  the  prov- 
ince of  .New-Brunswick,  either  by  or  south  of  the  St.  .lohiis  rmr,  to  tjue- 
lec  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  1837,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Maine 
lassed,  unaniiu^msly,  the  following  among  other  resolutions  bearing 
.trongly  upon  the  suliject : — 

"l{fx(ili((t,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  and  requested  to  tall  on  the 
President  of  the  I'liited  Slates  to  cause  the  Xorth-Kastern  liountlary  of 
tins  state  to  he  e.xploicil  and  surveyed,  und  monuments  erected,  uceoid- 
iiig  to  the  treaty  of  1783. 

"  Uisdliril,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  inslrurinl,  and  oiir  repre- 
Kciitatives  ii:au(.strd,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  s[)ccdy  adjustment  of  the 
controversy.'' 

As  a  preparatory  step  towards  forcing  ii  settlement  of  the  iniitttT,  the 
st.ile  of  Maine  aufhorized  an  agent,  Mr.  K.  S.  (Jrecley,  to  lake  thecenaui 
of  the  M.idawaska  district  as  a  part  of  tiie  state  of  .Maine;  the  town  of 
Mailavva.ska  being  included  in  the  dispuied  territory,  the  British  aullinritieH 
had  liiiii  arrested,  and  sent  to  Wnudstock,  New-Brunswick,  for  tri.il,  on  a 
charge  of  interference  with  the  ad.iirs  of  a  foreign  doniinioi,.  lie  was 
there  exainiiicd  by  justices,  ami  ordered  into  custody  of  the  slientl';  that 
'(fheer  refusing  to  Indd  him,  however,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Upon  uian- 
ifeslliiji  .1  very  deeidid  disposition  to  re^)eat  the  otTcnce  for  .vliieli  he  had 
^Jcen  taken,  .Mi.  <ireeley  wa.s  again  app..dieiided,  and  si'iil  to  Fredenckloa 
for  ctniluiement  until  liic  case  could  lie  sutmiitted  to  .Sir  Jni;  Jlarviiy. 
That  iiliieer,  upon  consi.leratiui ,  caused  Mr.  Creeley  lo  bcolTeren  hiMdiB- 
charge  iVmi  duiance,  p-ovided  le  would  .igree  to  no  and  oU'end  no  iii..>re. 
lleiiiK  tilled  with  patriotitjiii,  tiie  citizen  of  Maine  refused  to  do  so,  ami 
iViM  tiiercfoie  remanded  to  priscni,  from  wheiii't'  he  did  not  make  hm 
egress  for  nearly  tliree  ni'Miths — being  coiniiinied  -'311  .May,  anil  reiea»ed 
Iv'ili  .\ii!.'ut>t-— and  then  only  on  llie  intercession  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  Anior- 
icaii  ininiHter  at  llie  ei.urt  of  St.  James. 

In  tl'.e  interim,  Mr.  Kvaiis,  I'niled  States'  senator  from  Maine,  havin|| 
moved  the  altenlion  of  Congress  to  the  suliject,  *JO,ooo  were  ajipropnaled, 
lo  defray  the  expiiiuts  of  a  coinnnssion  lo  mak<'  a  survey  and  run  the 
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boundary  line — fiotn  the  mount  at  the  head  of  the  Sclioodic  to  the  north- 
west iinjrlL'  of  NovaScotia — the  British  comniiiisioners  having  refused 
to  go  due  north,  aceordnig  to  the  treaty,  any  farther  than  Mars'  Hill. 

While  iht;  case  stood  tlnis,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  Governor 
Kent  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  of  New-Brunswick,  with  the 
infiirnialion  tliat  he  had  just  appointed  a  body  of  twelve  men  as  coniinis- 
sioners  jf  Maine  to  explore  the  disputed  territory,  for  geolojjieal  and 
oilier  purposes',  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  state  legitilature 
'<'((uiriny;  the  same  to  be  done.  Governor  Harvey  replied,  in  ell'ect,  that 
.le  could  sec  no  great  utility  in  the  measure,  particularly  at  that  time, 
pendiriirthe  action  of  Congress  ;  nevertheless,  he  should  offer  no  impedi- 
ment 1  .  their  proceeding's,  so  long  as  they  confined  their  observations 
strii  liy  Ui  the  debatable  territory. 

The  next  flourish  of  trumpets  originated  with  Governor  Fairfield,  the 
newly-elected  successor  of  Kdward  Kent,  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  of 
Maine!.  Highily  'I'lgiug  that  he  could  not  better  oblige  his  constituents 
than  by  chiming  i"  >vilh  their  vii!\vs  relative  to  tlie  New-Brunswick  coii- 
iKiversy,  he  'ddressed,  on  the  -'lid  of  January,  1839,  a  confidential  message 
to  the  legislature  of  liis  state,  recommending  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
empowering  the  Maine  land-agent  to  proceed  to  the  Aroostook  river,  with 
a  su/Vu!ieiit  fone  to  disperse  certain  trespassers,  who,  it  was  said,  were 
from  the  adjiiiiiing  British  province,  and  at  that  time  extensively  engaged 
in  cutting  limber  on  the  lands  claimed  by  the  state  of  Maine.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  day  following  the  reception  of  this  message,  the  annexed 
resolution  passed  both  houses : 

"  Resoliea,  That  the  land-agent  be  and  is  ]ierel)y  authorized  and  required 
to  em|)!(iy  forthwith  snfTicienl  force  to  arrest,  detain,  and  imprison  all  per- 
sons found  trespassing  on  the  territory  of  this  State,  as  bounded  and  esiab- 
lishi'd  by  the  treaty  of  IT'.-,  and  that  the  I, md  agent  be  and  is  hereby 
empowered  lo  dispose  of  all  the  teams,  lumber  and  other  materials  ni 
the  hands  and  possessio'  r  said  trespassers.  In  such  way  and  manner  as 
he  may  dcuim  necessary  aiiu  expedient  at  the  time,  by  destroying  the  same 
or  otherwise.  And  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  and  hereby  is 
apjiropiiatiid  for  the  purpo.ic  of  carrying  this  resolve  into  ell'ect,  find  that 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  be  and  is  hereby  authorized 
to  draw  Ins  warrant  from  time  to  time,  for  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
fur  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

"  Ai'i'RovKD  : 

"./anuary  24,  1839.  JOHN  FAHtFH^LD." 

Thus  authorized  to  act,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mclntire,  land-agent,  accompa- 
nied by  the  sheriff  of  Penobscot  county,  and  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  which  was  deemed  sufficient  for  any  probable  emergency,  made 
their  preparations  and  departed.  On  the  IJtIi  of  Febiuary  these  nit'ii 
encampeil  at  the  month  of  the  Little  .Madawaska,  Mr-  Mclntire  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  party  pwssing  along  a  short  distance  further,  and  put- 
ting up  for  the  night  ;it  a  house  about  three  miles  within  the  aeknowleilgcd 
American  border.  Here,  abimt  midnight,  they  were  seiz(;d  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  arii'id  men,  and  conveyed  across  the  line  ;  and  the  next  day 
86111,  Birongly  guarded,  to  Frederiektoii,  New-Brunswick,  and  there  nil- 
iiriHotied.  The  next  steps  taken,  were  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
Maine,  nnauliiorized,  who  in  retaliation  for  the  abducting  of  iheir  land- 
agent,  seized  upon  the  British  warden  of  the  dispulccl  territory,  Mr. 
>lcliaiiglilin  .  and  also  broki'  into  her  inaje.«tv'8  arsen.il  al  Woodstock, 
and  abstracted  theriliiiiii  a  quantity  of  aniH,  military  stores,  K.c. 

Tins  iiigitcr  was  duly  set  lr)rtli  in  a  proclamation,  on  tint  l.Uli  of  Febru- 
ary, by  "Sir  John  Harvey,  K.  V.  '}    and  K.  (J.  11.,''  who  by  the  irauit 
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(li)cunient  orJered  out  tho  1st  and  Sd  battalions  of  the  militia  of  tlio  county 
(it  Carleion,  for  the  purposes  of  repelling  foreign  invasion  and  preventing 
the  illegal  assumption  of  arms  by  her  majesty's  subjects.  On  the  15th, 
Governor  Fairfield  sent  his  message  to  the  legislature,  complaining  of  the 
capture  of  his  land-agent  as  a  "  most  extraordinary  and  outrageous  pro- 
ceeding," which  demanded  instant  attention.  He  also  announced  that  he 
had  despatched  a  special  messenger  to  New-Brunswick,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  provincial  government  countenanceo  in  any 
way  this  "  kidnapping"  of  American  citizens. 

The  reply  of  the  governor  of  New-Brunswiek  to  the  executive  of 
Maine,  upon  his  requisition  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Mclntire,  was  courteous 
but  firm.  He  stated  to  Governor  Fairfield,  that  the  attorney-general  of 
the  province,  upon  an  examination  of  the  affair,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
offence  committed,  or  contemplated,  was  rather  against  the  law  of  nations 
than  against  the  laws  of  New-Brunswick;  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter 
?o  be  decided  upon  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  the 
case  would  l)e  referred  In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Mclntire  was 
allowed  his  liberty  on  parole  that  he  would  appear  to  answer,  in  New- 
lirunswic;k,  whenever  calh>d  upon  to  do  so. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Governor  Fairfield  ordered  immediately 
the  release  of  Mr.  McLaughlin,  the  warden  of  the  province,  also  upon 
parole  to  surrender  himself  to  the  authorities  of  Maine,  whenever  required 
so  to  do.  'I'lien  followed  a  protest  from  the  solicitor-general  of  New- 
Hniiiswick,  l)y  order,  expressing  great  surpris  tt  the  action  of  a  legislature 
aulhoiiziog  the  occupation,  by  an  armed  force,  of  a  territory  which  it  was 
well  umlcrstood  was  by  treaty  to  remain  a  neutral  ground  until  the  gen- 
eral governments  should  deflniti-ly  arrange  the  difiTiculties.  It  was  also 
stated  that  Sir  John  Harvey  ha<l  been  expressly  ordered  by  hi3  sovereign 
to  hold  the  disputed  territory  inviolate,  and  he  fhmild  do  su. 

That  is  to  say,  by  sending  a  formiihihle  body  of  his  regulars  to  the 
scene  of  contention,  (Joveriior  Harvey  meant  to  force  all  others  off  the 
premisi's.  Upcm  this,  the  goveriior  of  Maine  immediately  addressed  an 
epistle  to  his  exc(dlency,  the  governor  of  Massaciiusetts,  whose  state  had 
also  an  interes!  in  the  lands  in  debate,  requesting  tiie  views  of  the  execu- 
tive; on  the  controversy,  and  demanding  the  countenance  and  co-operation 
ofiliat  ancient  and  honourable  commonwealth.  Governor  F.vereil  replied 
by  addressing  a  commiinicaiion  to  his  own  state  legislature,  ."iiclos.ng  the 
doci' ""iits  of  (iovernor  Fairfield;  the  result  of  vvhich  was.  the  speedy 
passage  by  that  body,  of  a  series  of  resolution*  demmciutory  of  the 
course  of  the  province  of  New-Drunswick,  and  declaratory  of  tiieir  fixed 
determination  !o  support  the  stale  of  Maine  in  any  exigency  which  might 
arise. 

Thus  sustained,  the  people  of  the  extreme  east  set  about  their  bt  Uigu- 
reiit  preparations  with  great  spirit,  lirafting  inililia,  organizins  v.iluiiteers, 
and  piirchrising  miimiioiis.  in  the  heat  of  these  proeeeii.iijis,  however,  news 
re;i('licd  them  of  the  irrival  hard  by.  of  a  very  exteoMve  consiifiimeiii  of 
iroops  for  GovHriior  Harvey,  which  had  been  early  despatelio!  bim  from 
Ihdif.ix.  Cork,  and  elsewhere.  In  vww  of  this  activity  cm  the  part  of  Iho 
Knglisli  aihiiiiiisfratioii.  Congress  deemed  it  high  lime  to  begin  also  and 
do  a  liille  something.  The  followi'ig  act,  therefore,  was  the  next  step  to- 
wards a  coiicentratiou  of  the  iliihculiy  ; 

yl;V  ACT iriviiif;  to  the  presiJrnl  of  t/if  Untied  folates  addittnntti  powers  for 
thr  drffinrr  of  tlf  Ihnled  States,  in  crlam  rasei,  atfatnul  invasion  and  lor 
other  iiur/ioscs. 

Ik  xt  enarttd,  by  the  Senali'  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uniied 
.States  of  Smerica  in  t'niigri'^^  HHsembied.  That  the  piesidfiil  o'  tlie 
Ihiiled  Slates  be,  and  he  lup'l.y  is,  authorized  to  resist  any  attem.  i  in> 
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the  p^'.rt  of  Great  Britain  to  enforee,  by  arms,  t'tr  claims  to  excl  isivo 
jurisdR'tion  over  that  part  of  the  ^tateof  Maine  v  ri  is  in  d  spute  be- 
twrrii  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  an''  for  I'uii  purpose,  to  em- 
ploy the  nava!  and  military  forces  of  the  United  Siate«,  arifl  such  pofLions 
of  the  militia  as  he  may  deem  it  advisable  to  fall  into  s  rvice. 

Sec.  Q.—And  bn  it  further  enacted,  That  the  militia  vvl.  m  -ailed  into  the 
servii'e  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  jf  the  act  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  m'itia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  repel  invnjions.  p.'.id  to  repeal  the  act 
now  in  force  for  those  purposes,"  may,  if  in  tne  op.nion  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  the  public  interest  requires  it,  be  compelled  to  serve 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  after  the  arrii'al  at  their  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  any  one  year,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

Sec  3.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  the  event  of  act'ial  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  any  foreign  power,  or  of  immi- 
nent dange;  of  such  invasion  discovered,  in  his  opinion,  to  exist,  before 
Congress  can  be  convened  to  act  upon  the  subject,  the  president  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  authorized,  if  he  deem  the  same  expedient,  to  accept  the 
services  of  any  number  of  volunteers  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  in  the 
manner  provide-'  for  in  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  authorizing  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  and  io  raise  an 
additional  regiment  of  dragoons  or  mounted  riflemen,"  approved  May 
23,  1836. 

Sec.  1. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
contingencies  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  president  of  the  United  Stales 
shall  be  authorized  to  complete  the  public  armed  vessels  now  authorized 
by  law,  and  to  equip,  man,  and  employ,  in  actual  service,  all  the  naval 
force  of  the  United  States;  and  to  build,  purchase,  charter,  or  arm,  equip, 
and  man  such  vessels  and  steamboats  on  the  northern  lakes  and  rivers 
whose  waters  communicate  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  United  Stales  from  invasion  from 
that  quarter. 

Sec.  5. — And  be  H  farther  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol 
lars  is  hereby  appropriated  and  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  tJie  provisions  of  this  act;  to  provide  for  whic!;  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  authorized  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  tiie  United 
States,  and  to  cause  to  be  issued  certificates  of  stock,  signed  hy  the 
register  of  the  treasury,  for  the  sum  to  be  borrowed,  or  any  part  there- 
of; and  the  same  to  be  sold  upon  the  best  terms  that  may  lie  ottered  after 
public  notice  for  proposals  for  the  same  :  Provided,  That  no  ensagi^ment 
or  contract  shall  be  entered  into  which  shall  preclude  the  United  States 
from  reimbursing  any  sum  or  sums  thus  borrowed  after  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  1st  of  January  next;  and  that  the  rarte  of  interest 
shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually. 

Sec.  (i. — And  be  tt  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  outfit  and  salary  of  a  special  min- 
istfrto  (Jreat  Britain:  Provided,  The  president  of  the  United  States 
shall  deem  it  expedient  to  appoint  the  same. 

Sep.  7. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
contingencies  provided  for  in  the  first  and  third  sections  of  this  act,  the 
presidcni  of  the  United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  a  part  not  ex- 
ceeding one  million  of  the  appropriation  made  in  this  act,  to  repairing  or 
arming  fortifications  along  the  sea-hoard  and  frontier. 

Sec.  8. — And  he  il  further  enacted,  That  whenever  militia  or  volunteers 
are  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  Stales,  they  shall  h^ve  the  orgiin- 
izatioii  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  receiv)  the  rime  pay 
jiid  al  owauceit. 
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Srgc.  3. — And  be  't  further  enacted,  That  the  several  provisions  of  tliis  act 
iiall  be  ill  force  until  the  end  of  sixty  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  first 
ession  of  tiie  next  Congress,  and  no  longer. 

(Signed)  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

WILLIAM  R.  KING, 

President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 

(Approved)  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

March  3,  1539. 

Upon  the  receival  of  news  of  this  action  of  Contjress,  at  Halifax,  ner 
majest;  ^government  officers  proceeded  at  once  to  sound  the  notes  of 
warlike  preparation,  deeming  a  collision  between  the  two  countries  inevi- 
table. The  lei>islaliire  of  Nova  Scotia  assembled  on  the  'i6ih.  and  at 
once  voted  auuni  of  ^£100,000,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor,  to 
raise  men  to  go  to  the  aid  of  New-Brunswicl<,  and  eight  thousand  men 
were  ordered  to  be  ininiediatoly  raised. 

Iiilerniediately,  however,  an  arrangement  was  effected  between  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Fox,  her  ma- 
jesty's minister  at  Washington,  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  proceed- 
ings on  both  sides,  mitil  a  communication  could  be  had  from  the  parent 
government  of  th  Canadas.  In  relation  to  this  arrangement,  the  fol- 
lowing very  sensible  note  was  addressed  by  Governor  Harvey  to  Gover- 
nor Fairfield : 

"  Govern MK NT  House, 
"Fredeuicton,  (N.  13.)  MarrliT,  1839. 

"Major-General  Sir  John  Harvey  presents  his  complimeii;s  lo  Gover- 
nor Fairfield,  and,  with  refeicnce  to  a  communioalion  which  he  has  just 
ceceiviid  from  her  majesty's  minister  at  Washington,  trarisniitting  a 
"memoraiuium"  under  tlie  joint  signatures  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Si'crelary  of 
Slate,  and  M'.-.  Fox,  conl-iiiiing  terms  of  accommodation,  recornnieiuled 
by  the  secret  7iy  of  state  and  her  majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary,  to 
Governor  Fai  deld  and  liinisclf  respeclivcly.  hegs  to  say,  that  he  will  be 
happy  to  entci'  into  such  amicable 'ommuincation  with  Governor  Fairfield 
upon  the  subject  as  may  condui<j  to  the  attainment  of  the  very  desirable 
nul  imporiant  object  tiierehv  piO|)osed  to  be  eflfecled. 

"  (Sir  John  Harvey  iuis  answered  Mr.  Fox's  communication,  by  express- 
ing his  entire  r-aiiiness  to  give  effect  to  the  proposed  desirable  arrange- 
ment so  far  as  may  be  dependent  upon  him. 

"To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Fairheld,"  &c. 

This,  however,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  governor  of  the  state 
of  Maine.  Hi'  :roops  were  already  assembled,  and  hastening  to  the  dis- 
puted territory,  "all  fierce  for  war;"  and  he  could  now  have  no  idea  of 
quenching  their  ardour  by  putting  a  slop  to  all  the  stirring  clamours,  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  quietly  settlin;!-  iloun  into  an  amicable  and  cool 
negotiation,  which  could,  in  his  appn  ln'iision  of  the  case,  only  result  in 
their  falling  back  -nto  the  same  old  and  objectionable  paths  of  frocedure 
which  had  been  i-o  long  and  go  fruitlessly  complained  of. 

The  president  of  the  United  Stales  upon  this  ordered  General  Scott, 
peremptorily,  to  take  command  of  the  military  operations  to  be  conducted 
in  the  neiglibourhopd  of  the  excited  i)order;  and  he  was  charged,  by  all 
moans  to  preserve  pence.  This  judicious  instruction  was  pio()iibly  the 
means  of  preventing  bloodshed  and  destruction  from  running  riot  to  an 
untold  exten*,  as  well  as  two  great  nations  from  being  embroiled  hi  i 
fearful  war,  bv  the  mad  collision  of  those  heated  borderers. 
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The  executive  of  llie  stale  of  Xcw-Vnik  ;il  iIiIh  liiiM!,  \\illiiiiii  H, 
Seward,  ihuught  the  iiortli-easteni  houmlaiy  ()iiei*iioii  iiHUlIicicnily  iiaiioiml 
one  to  demand  from  him  an  opinion  reK|)it'liii){  the  jiropricty  o(  an  action 
with  reference  liiereto  by  the  state  IcgiNhitiin'.  Win  leniurks  were  as 
follows  ;  and,  we  may  as  well  add,  his  viewh  Henned  to  lie  fully  eonciurred 
in,  not  by  the  lesjislature  merely,  but  by  the  |  i-opli'  generally. 

"  While  the  several  state  governnieniH  Hluiuld  caridully  aliHtain  from 
any  act,  that  might  in  any  degree  mierfeni  with  llie  conHtitntionai 
duties  of  tlie  federal  gov(!rnment,  it  is  o')viouN  that  ((ceanions  may  arise 
in  which  they  ought  to  make  known  to  that  goviM'iiiiKMil,  to  foreii{n  na- 
tions, and  to  any  aggrieved  sister  state,  that  wo  are  an  Uiiiled  iicople, 
jealony  of  our  sovereignty,  and  determined  to  reKint  iii{izressi(»n  npun  tin! 
rights  or  territory  of  the  Union.  The  pasHane  of  the  act  of  (-'ontjrcss 
above  referred  to,  provisionally  contemplates  thai  the  country  may,  during 
the  lec.ess  of  that  body,  be  compelled  to  uhsuiik!  an  attitude  of  deH  uce 
against  u  foreign  power,  and  seems  thtMcfore  to  preHcnt  one  of  those 
occasions  which  call  for  such  an  expression  oit  llie  pnrt  of  the  several 
States. 

"  The  measures  adopted  by  Congress  seem  t(»  me  to  have  been  wisely 
designed  to  preserve  the  existing  inesliinable  reliitioim  of  praci;  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  vindM'ale  the  ri|,'liis  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  and  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  IJKrnatinn.  It 
can  si.'arcely  be  believed  that  enlightened  (.'hristiaii  iialioim,  lioiiiid  loeai'li 
other  in  p(!culiar  relations  of  feeling  and  of  iiiliTest,  will  unnecessarily 
suffer  llie  harmony  existing  between  them  to  !)(•  iiileiTiipled.  The  govciii- 
ments  of  both,  as' well  as  their  individual  eiii/eiis,  are  under  the  stidiigcst 
obligations  to  cultivate  every  dispositum  to  aiiiily,  uiiii  lo  repress  all  ten- 
deneies  to  hostile  action.  At  the  same  time,  peaei?  is  Heliloin  the  lot  ol 
any  nation  which  does  not  on  all  [irojier  oeeasions,  miiiifesl  Ili;ii  it  kiiouH 
its  rights,  and  will  at  all  hazards  inainiaiii  them,  I  reH|)ectrully  call  your 
attention  to  the  subject,  under  the  ex|)i'ciation  that  an  expression  on  our 
part  of  concurrence  in  the  policy  of  the  general  gdveriimeiil,  will  eoiiln- 
bute  to  avert  the  calamity  of  war,  and  secure  the  speedy  ami  hoiiour.ihlc 
adjustment  of  the  existing  dilliculiies  between  this  country  and  (ireal 
Dritain." 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Van  Ihireii,  in  liiii  annual  iiieHsage  to 
Congress,  held  the  following  language  wiili  ndalioil  to  the  pro^Tress  o( 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis|iule; 

"For  the  settlement  of  our  northeastern  boundary,  tlu!  iiroposilimi 
provided  by  Great  Hritain  for  a  commission  of  i!X(ilor.itloii  and  siirvcv, 
has  been  received — and  a  counter  project,  iiicludiii;!  also  a  provision  lur 
ihe  certain  and  final  adjustment  of  the  limits  in  dis|iiili',  in  now  before  the 
i$rilish  government  for  its  consideration.  A  just  rc'g;iri|  lo  tier  dilieati! 
state  of  this  question,  and  a  proper  respect  for  the  natural  iinp.ilience  (if 
the  slate  of  Maine,  not  less  than  a  eonviclion  that  Ihi'  iii'f(oiiatioii  has 
been  already  protracted  longer  than  is  prudent  on  Ihe  part  of  either  govern 
meiit,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  tin;  preseiil  favourable  inomelit  hIiiiuIiI 
on  no  acioimt  be  suffered  to  pass  without  pulling  ihr  ipiCNlion  forevir  at 
rest.  I  feel  confident  that  tii<;  government  of  her  Itnlaniiie  iiiaicsty  will 
take  the  same  view  of  this  subject,  as  i  am  persiiailed  it  m  governed  by 
desires  equally  strong  and  sincere  for  tlni  amieajilt!  leniiinaliiui  of  the 
controversy. 

"  To  ihe  intrinsic  liidiculties  of  questions  of  boundary  lines,  especially 
those  described  in  regions  unoccupied,  and  but  purtiallv  known,  is  to  bo 
added  in  our  country  the  embarrassment  necessiinlv  arising  out  of  our 
consiitutioii,  by  which  the  general  government  is  made  the  organ  ol'iiegii- 
tiatiiig,  and  de(;idiiig  u|)ou  the  particular  inleiesis  of  the  stales  on  whose 
frontiers  these  lilies  are  to  be  traced,     'i'o  avoid  another  coniroveri»y  io 
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jiMt'   government  might  rightfully  elaim  to  have  her  \vi!«li 

'v  to  the  ronclusioii  of  conventional  arranjicinci  '     cm; 
'■  jurisdiction  orterritory,  I  have  thouglit  it  iioc(!is;iry 
r  the  government  of  Great   IJritain  to  anuiiicr  por- 
HIS  (lomniion,  of  which  the  division  still  reiniiiiisto 
'  to  the  line  from  ihe  entraiice  of  Lake  Superior  to 

•<  rn  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  stipulations  for 
the  settlement  of  vv  iiich  are  to  be  found  m  the  7th  iirii(  le  of  ihe  tn'aty  of 
Ghent.  The  comiiiissioners  appointed  under  thai  article  by  the  two 
governments  having  ditfered  in  their  opinions,  made  separate  reports,  ac- 
cording to  its  stipulations,  upon  tlie  puims  of  disa<rreenient,  and  these 
diifirences  are  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly 
sovereign  or  state.  The  disputed  [loint  should  be  st  ttled,  and  the  line 
designated,  before  the  territorial  government,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
boundaries,  lakes  its  place  in  the  Union  as  a  State  ;  and  I  rely  upon  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  British  government  to  eflect  that  object," 

The  proposition  of  the  Ameiican  government  toCireal  Uritain  appeared 
to  be,  a  mutual  appointment  of  commissioners  with  power  to  negotiate  a 
linal  adjustment  of  the  matter,  either  in  London  or  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  project  met  with  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Uritish  at  that 
time,  however,  and  was  necessarily  abandoned.  Her  majesty's  govern- 
ment, it  seems,  placed  the  greatest  reliance  U|)on  a  scheme  of  their  own, 
the  cliaracter  of  which  was  presently  made  manifest  in  the  appointment 
of  two  principal  surveyors  and  a  posse,  to  make  a  sort  of  geological  ex- 
amination of  th(!  country  adjacent  to  their  boundary  in  the  north-east ;  and 
'liese  surveyors  were  (!xpected,  should  the  tiling  prove  humanly  possible, 
0  ascertain  where  tlie  line  really  was  "  or  of  right  ought  to  be,"  and  then 
i.ssue  a  declaration  which  would  fully  persuade  the  Americans  of  the 
.same.  These  men  were  ('ol.  Mmlge  and  Mr.  Featherslonliaugh,  the  first 
a  valuable  and  gentlemanly  offii^er  of  Great  Hritain,  the  latter  a  renegade 
oflicial  of  the  United  States.  They  arriv(!d  about  the  middle  of  August 
upon  the  scene  of  dilTi(;ulty,  and  with  commendable  alacrity  commenced 
tlieir  labours.  .\fti'r  three  months  spent  in  sage  observations  along  the 
rugged  ridges  of  the  northern  wilderness,  winter  setting  in,  they  left  their 
task  unnmshed  and  returned  to  Kngland.  Enough,  however,  iiad  been 
ascertained  by  these  scientific  gentlemen,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  report 
Ml  some  fifty-odd  pages  folio  to  her  majesty's  government,  in  whicl-  tliey 
settled  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  the  indu- 
bitable right  of  Great  Uritain  to  all  the  territory  in  question,  and,  if  anything, 
ninrc  too.  This  sapient  conclusion  of  these  enginetMs  was  communi- 
cated as  speedily  as  might  be,  in  a  very  dignified  and  decisive  manner,  by 
Lord  I'aliiierston  on  behalf  of  the  Knglish  ministry,  to  the  American 
government. 

The  iie.xt  succeeding  United  States  Congress  thereupon  concluded, 
with  unsurpassable  discrimination  and  tlie  greatest  unanimity  of  feeling, 
(in  order  not  to  be  too  glaringly  outdone),  to  have  a  survey  and  report 
mailt  for  themselves.  A  law  was  accordingly  enaiited  for  tl:e  piir[)ose, 
and  ("aptain  Talcolt  and  Professor  Reiiwick,  with  Major  Graham  and 
lieutenants  Lee  and  Thom,  of  the  United  States'  corps  of  engineers, 
M- re  ordered  directly  to  proceed  about  making  another  survey,  with  an 
impartiality  which  might"  be  worthy  of  emulation  of  course,  but  which 
would  at  the  same  time,  in  some  sort  answer  for  an  offset  to  the  excellent 
and  W(M-thy-to-bc-imitated  report  of  the  Messrs.  Mudge  and  F'eatherston 
haugh. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1841,  the  United  States'  comniission''rs  com- 
pleted their  counter-survey,  and  arrived  at  the  inevitable  eonclusion  that 
it  was  (pute  Impossible  a  reasoning  individual  could  see  any  other  line 
than  that  of  the  United  Slates,  as  originally  recognized  and  laid  down  by 
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the  treaty  of  1783.  The  American  engineers  upon  this  were  treated  to  a 
public  dinner,  and  their  report  received  and  toasted  with  evident  satisrac- 
tion.  There  the  subject  seemed  again  liiiely  to  rest ;  at  least  with  the 
American  government.  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  in  accordance 
with  a  belief  in  the  correctness  of  her  clain),  authorized  the  building  of 
forts  at  the  moulfi  of  the  St.  Johns,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  military  post  near  Lake  Temiskouta,  within  the  dis- 
puted lines.  This  roused  the  ire  of  Maine  again ;  and  as  it  was  understood 
a  new  governor  was  about  to  succeed  Sir  John  Harvey  in  New-Bruns- 
wick, who  was  known  to  possess  a  more  arbitrary  and  domineering  spirit, 
preparations  were  actively  renewed  for  war. 

Now,  however,  the  fates  interposed  to  preserve  peace.  Some  said  the 
Britons  were  surprised  at  the  stubborness  of  the  North-eastern  men,  and ' 
hoped  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  minister,  to  show  to  the  other  states 
how  unreasonable  they  might  prove  in  a  neirutiation.  Perhaps  a  more 
just  view  of  the  case  would  point  to  the  ascension  of  that  eminent  states- 
man and  profound  man,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  the  primacy  of  Great  Britain. 
His  able  and  conciliatory  course  with  reference  to  other  important  ques- 
tions, would  indicate  that  he  had,  with  accustomed  discrimination,  selected 
in  preference  to  any  from  the  host  of  aspiring  diplomatists  around  him,  the 
worthy  noble  who  accomplished  so  satisfactorily  this  difficult  task.  Lord 
AsiiBURTON  was  wf'll  known  as  a  principal  in  the  great  mercantile  house 
of  Baring,  Brothers  <Sc  Co.,  which  was  '.  teres  ted  largely  in  American  stocks 
and  securities,  and  therefore  inclined  to  favour,  as  far  as  possible,  tiie 
continuance  of  peaceful  relations  across  the  water.  The  baron  was  als'j 
known  to  he  individually  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  the  husband  of  a  daughter  of  the  former  United  States  sena- 
tor Bingham,  from  that  state,  by  which  means  he  had  of  course  become  still 
closer  attached  to  the  country.  The  war-parly  in  Great  Britain  were  very 
much  opposed  to  the  choice  of  such  a  man  to  negotiate  upon  this  point ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  beginning  of  1842,  a  specia.  envoy 
to  the  city  of  Washington,  with  full  powers  to  finally  settle,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  tlie  vexatious  dispute. 

Daniel  Webster,  at  that  lime  Secretary  of  State,  was  temporarily  de- 
tached from  the  duties  of  his  olBco,  and  his  sole  attention  directed  to  a 
Siifcdy  and  proper  consideration  and  conclusion  of  the  great  object  of  the 
new  minister's  mission.  To  assist  in  the  negotiation,  were  appointed,  by 
the  stale  of  Massachusetts,  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Mills,  and  Allen;  by  ilio 
siiile  of  Maine,  Kx-Oovernor  Kent,  and  Messrs.  Otis,  Kavanagh,  and 
Preble.  Those  selected  for  the  same  duly  on  the  part  of  Great  Uritaiii, 
were  Mr.  McLaughlin,  warden  of  the  Knulish  territory,  Mr.  Simmons, 
speiker  of  tlic  House  of  Oonimons,  and  Mr.  George  Reeil,  secretary  to 
the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  These  were  all  summoned  to  appear  as 
,'sijon  as  might  be,  in  the  (Mty  of  Washington,  lo  aid  in  this  conference, 
and  they  dnl  so.  The  negotiation  was  commenced  by  the  presentation  of 
propositions  from  the  conunissioners  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  uhicli 
were  (Jeclined.  Lord  Ashburion  then  made  iiis  propositions,  which  were 
in  turn  rejected.  Mr.  Webster  then  jjroposed  his  terms,  as  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  negotiation  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  compromise 
(if  difflcnlties,  which  finally  resulted  in  agreeing  upoii  a  conventional  line, 
end  makinn  stipulations  by  which  each  party  conceded  something  for  the 
cause  of  amity — though  nothing,  it  is  iTilieved,  of  honour  or  eharacler. 

The  line  atfreed  upon  corresponds,  in  many  p.irlicnlars,  with  that  pro- 
posed liy  the  king  of  the  Netlierlands  when  he  acted  as  arbiter  upon  tin' 
sniiject ;  bill  as  an  equivalent  for  coneessions  of  it^rrilories  ma<le  by  Maine 
and  Massaehusetig  in  now  acceeding  to  that  line,  the  United  Stales  were 
giMiraiiicrd  to  receive  a  variety  ''f  viilindde  considerations  not  coiileni- 
plated  bv  the  award  alluded  to.      'i'hu  liiu;  was  ordered  to  bu  run  as  ful* 
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lows :  ttom  the  maiiumciit  ihi  tlie  Schoodir  to  the  St.  Johns  as  at  present, 
then  along  the  middle  of  'liti  Si,  Johns  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  and 
up  the  middle  of  that  rivor  to  Lake  Pohenjtamook ;  thence  soutiiwesterly 
straight  to  the  northwcslernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  river.  The  por- 
tion of  the  Madawasku  smilenicnt  south  of  the  St.  Johns  to  belong  to 
Maine.  This  point  wan  wunnly  contested  by  the  British,  but  was  finally 
conceded. 

The  pretensions  of  Oreat  Britain  agreeably  to  the  famous  survey  of 
Featherstonhaugh  and  his  aasuoiates,  came  far  south  of  the  St.  Johns, 
and  included  the  Artiostook ;  all  this  was  of  course  by  the  treaty  relin- 
quished. For  the  sterile  tract  north  of  the  St.  Johns  which  Maine  had 
heretofore  (daimed  but  now  relinquishes,  the  United  States  were  to  have 
the  free  navigation  of  the  ontiro  river  St.  Johns— an  important  acquisitioa 
to  Maine  particularly — and  other  privileges  in  regard  to  entering  northern 
British  ports. 

Great  Britain  besides  relinquished  to  the  United  States  Rouse's  point, 
the  key  to  Lake  Champhiin,  which,  after  partly  fortifying,  in  1816,  the 
American  government  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  the  English,  on  its  being 
ascertained  to  be  within  their  limits.  An  island  of  some  importance  in 
Lake  Superior  was  also  ceded  to  the  United  States ;  and  a  considerable 
strip  of  territory  heretofore  supposed  to  belong  to  New- York,  New-Hamp- 
shire,  and  Vermont,  but  which  was  proven  to  lie  north  of  the  45th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  therefore  htlonging  to  Canada.  The  line  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  through  the  great  lakes  as  iiigh  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  was 
also  adjusted. 

In  consideration  of  these  provisions,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to 
tlie  states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  9150,000  each,  for  the  territory 
they  relinquished.  The  expenses  (»f  the  Aroostook  war,  as  it  was  termed, 
were  also  assumed  by  the  liniled  Slates,  as  indeed  they  would  have  been 
in  cHso  no  treaty  liatf  been  aceoujplishcd.  The  two  treaties  were  on  the 
11th  of  August  submitted  tu  the  United  Stales'  Senate,  which  immediately 
went  into  secret  session.  After  o  debate  of  four  or  five  days,  the  question 
un  "consenting  to  and  advising"  the  ratification  of  the  projected  arrange- 
ment, was  taken,  and  agreed  to,  the  vote  standing  ayi's  .30.  n<y8  f);  i\w 
dissenters  being  certain  ardent  gentlemen  who  were  hlessi>il  with  some- 
thing more  of  patriotism  than  wisdom.  An  agent  ofthedilomatie  bureau 
at  Washington  proceedcil  in\inediately  to  KngTand  with  the  ratMed  treaty. 
Mr.  Webster  lelt  the  seat  of  government  for  home,  on  a  respite  from  du- 
ties, stopping  in  iNew-York,Tiowever.  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner  ten- 
dered him  by  the  city.  Lord  Ashburton  also  bade  farewell  to  his  many 
new-made  friends,  for  New- York,  to  embark  on  board  the  Warspile  sloop- 
of-var,  which  was  awaiting  him  in  the  harbour  of  that  city. 

Article  10,  of  the  Webster  and  Ashburton  treaty,  stipulates  that  each 
parly,  upon  re()uisilion  from  the  other,  shall  deliver  up  to  justice  persons 
charged  with  Ihe  erinie  of  murder,  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  piracy, 
iirson.  robbery,  or  forgery,  upon  sulllcient  proof  of  their  criminaliiy. 

In  llie  month  of  August,  ihn  United  .**lates' surveying  brig  WaRliington, 
Ciiptain  (iedncy,  while  sounding  between  Mcnilauk  and  Oardiier's  points, 
dideovered  a  trim-built  schooner  laying  at  aiiehor,  under  s(unewhat  qnes- 
iii  liable  circumstances.  On  sending  a  boat  alongside,  she  was  aseertained 
to  be  till'  Auiistad,  <'aptain  KamiHifiucs,  bound  last  from  Havana  to  Port 
I'rineipc,  Cuba,  with  a  cargo  einisisliug  in  part  of  valuable  iiicrcliaudi/,e, 
lil'iy  four  slaves,  and  two  passengers,  viz.,  Don  Jose  Kuiz  and  I'edro 
.Moiiic/.,  who  were  also  owm  rs  of  the  slaves  and  cargo. 

After  bi'inu  four  niglils  out,  tlie  blacks  rose  and  murdered  the  captain 

and  three  of  llie  crew,  wounded  the  Spaniards,  and  took  possession  of  the 

vcsRfl.     Their  dcNigii  was  to  gam  the  AlVican  coast ;  sieering  by  llie  s\in 

ilii  mselves  during  the  day,  they  euinpelled  their  prisoners  to  naiigate  ili«: 
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Tessel  by  night.  For  this  purpose  only  were  the  lives  of  the  Spani.irds 
•pared.  They,  however,  had  constantly  reversed  their  course,  so  as  to 
gain  iu  the  night  wliat  was  lost  by  day  ;  and  thus  they  had  kept  the  ves- 
Rcl  b(!atii)<r  about  in  the  Bahama  channel,  with  the  hope  to  meet  eomc 
friendly  merchantman  or  ship  of  war. 

Four  days  after  the  rising  of  the  negroes,  they  were  providentially  dis- 
covered,  as  related ;  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  taking  in  a  supply  of 
water  and  fresh  provisions — possibly  beginning  to  suspect  the  trick  that 
was  played  upon  them.  The  leader  in  the  revolt,  who  was  called 
Cinquez,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  likely  to  be  taken,  sprang  over- 
board, and  managed  to  loose  from  his  person,  as  is  said,  a  large  amount 
of  gold  in  doubloons ;  after  which,  he  quietly  submitted  to  be  taken. 

The  Amistad  was  then  towed  into  New-London  by  the  Washington, 
and  there  left  in  charge  of  the  proper  officers.  The  blacks  were  trans- 
ferred to  Hartford,  and  placed  in  prison  to  await  their  trial  on  the 
charges  of  murder  and  piracy.  Oonnsel  for  the  prisoners  presently  had 
a  hearing  before  the  United  States'  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Thompson  pre- 
siding, on  a  motion  to  release  from  custody  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus — 
which  was  denied.  After  some  delay,  another  trial  was  held  before  Judge 
Judson,  of  the  District  Court,  at  New-Haven — where  it  was  decided  that  the 
slaves  should  be  returned  to  Africa,  and  set  at  liberty. 

The  judge  ruled  that  if  these  blacks  had  been  lawful  slaves,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  punishable  with  death ;  but  as  they  were  proven 
to  be  true  Bozal  negroes,  scarcely  six  weeks  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
when  their  crime  was  committed,  and  had  been  kidnapped  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  not  merely  of  Spain,  but  of  tile  whole  civilized  world, 
they  were  held  justifiable  in  attempting  to  regain  their  liberty,  by  what- 
ever means.  Tlie  president  of  the  United  States  was  called  upon,  there- 
fore, in  conformity  with  the  act  of  March  3, 1819,  still  in  force,  to  have 
them  returned  to  their  country. 

A  requisition  was  made  upon  Iht-  lean  government  by  Spain,  for 

the  transfer  of  these  negroes  to  '  instead  of  elsewhere,  that  they 

might  undergo  a  trial  by  Spanish  laws,  while  about  the  same  time  a  pro- 
test was  received  from  England,  couched  in  strong  terms,  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  United  Stales,  or  any  other  power,  to  try  llie  blacks 
at  all.  Congress  then  took  the  matter  in  hand ;  members  became  excited, 
speeches  were  made,  and  new  laws  proposed;  but  eventually  nothing  of 
greater  moment  grcv  out  of  it. 

Mercury,  the  god  of  thieves,  about  these  days  appears  to  have  held  par- 
ticular sway.  Defalcation,  repudiation,  etc.,  began  to  make  their  a[)i)ear- 
ance.  At  the  close  of  the  last  year  was  discovered,  in  New-York,  llic 
enormous  public  frauds  of  Samuel  Swartwout,  while  in  oflice  as  collector  of 
the  customs.  His  mania  for  speculation  having  led  him  on  somewhat 
alii'ad  of  his  fellows  in  trust,  it  became  at  Icngtli  necessary  that  he  should 
resort  to  self-expatriation,  or  submit  to  a  more  immediate  punishment. 
U|)on  his  llight,  an  examination  into  the  affairs  of  his  oJlice  was  of  course 
orilcri'il,  and  the  glaring  rt^sulls  of  so  long-contimicd  a  peculation  as  was 
then  made  known,  was  an  astonishment  even  in  Wall-street. 

I'Voni  ii  message  of  the  president  to  (Jongress,  eni;losing  a  special  rc- 
norl  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  comnuniicatiMg  the  astounding 
Icngliis  to  which  this  new  candidate  fe/  public  reprobation,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  go,  are  gleaned  the  following  fai;l8: 

Mr.  Sw  arlwout  was  originally  ap|)omted  collector  for  the  port  of  New- 
York  (HI  the  'J.Otii  of  Ai)ril,  18','!),  (luring  the  recess  of  (Jongress.     On  the 
auih  March  follownij;,  lie  was  re-appointed  for  four  years,  and  the  Senaie 
eonUrnicd  the  appouitmenf.     When  his  term  expired,  in  1B34,  he  was  re 
nomm.it"cl  and  again  confirJiied  for  a  like  period ;   at  the  expiration  ol 
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wnien,  Mn'ch  'JO,  1H3H,  lie  went  out  of  office,  and  transferred  the  books  lo 
Mr,  JuHHU  lioyt,  IiIn  HUcenNRor. 

Duriua  llm  whole  time  of  Mr.  Swarlwout's  service  as  collector,  suspi- 
cioiiH  do  not  hit ni  t^  liuve  liccn  uwukened  at  tlie  head  of  the  department 
that  he  whn  niiilly  of  nny  default — unless  it  may  be  that  the  balance  of 
money  In  liin  IiimkIn,  when  he  was  re-nominated  to  tlic  Senate,  in  1834, 
apjieared  to  lie  too  liii'Ki',  inid  caused  some  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
jt!cl.  The  colleelor  and  one  of  his  clerks,  however,  went  on  to  Washing- 
ton, and  Mulimitliid  explnnulions  to  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  which  ob- 
viated any  oliJectionH  to  hitt  ru-»ppointinent. 

The  first  miHiii*e  of  llio  public  money  by  this  officor,  appears  to  have 
commeiieed  in  IHllO,  A  genes  of  defalcations,  in  various  items  of  his  ac- 
counts, Hcem  to  hiivo  followed,  and  continued  through  each  successive 
year,  inci'oaKlni;  conHtitiitly  in  amount,  till  near  the  close  of  his  official 
term.  'I'liey  eonnihUul  iu  wiliiholding  a  part  of  the  tonnage  duties,  and  a 
portion  of  the  I'oi'ft'iturt'H  and  flues ;  in  not  accounting  for  all  the  bonds 
collected,  noT  nil  tlio  inoneys  on  hand  held  either  for  oflice  expenses,  re- 
turn duties,  or  ill  iidvuiice  of  llie  adjustment  of  unascertained  duties;  and 
iu  procuring  from  llie  ircasiiry,  under  the  act  of  1834,  and  similar  ones, 
larjrer  sums  for  the  liiiliimu)  of  office  salaries  than  the  facts  warranted. 

His  accountH  were  rendered  weekly,  in  a  condensed  form,  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  exhibited  iiNiially  a  baliince  in  his  hands  ranging  from  n  mere 
iiimiinal  sum  lo  ime  himdred  thousand  dollars.  His  last  return  before 
heaving  ollh'o  exhiltileil  a  iialance  on  hand  of  Sl22,977,  which  was  near 
$;io,(IU()  less  than  llie  niiionnt  of  hiti  official  bond.  The  return  sent  aftei 
going  out  of  '  Mce,  wliicii  included  only  the  last  three  days  of  his  term, 
BJidwed  S'JOl,ll!l(l  ill  IiIn  possession,  which  he  was  requested  forthwith  to 
nay  over.  'I'IiIn  he  refiiNed  to  do,  alledging  it  was  necessary  for  him  lo 
liiild  a  biilmice  in  order  to  meet  suits  wliich  had  been  instituted  against 
iiiin  for  reinrii  dulien,  tVc, 

I'poii  inquiry,  Nome  aililitimial  parti(!ulars  were  elicited:  On  the  last 
day  of  Decemlier,  IHIK),  Mr.  NwailWdiit's  deficit  was  only  8032.  At  llie 
close  of  his  IliHl  leriii,  ;i.M),;iTO.  Al  llio  final  expiration  of  hisoHice,  tlio 
^riiNsainounl  ulistraclcil  had  swelled  to  the  unprecedented  sum  of  $1,225' 
70j.  'riiis  enormous  iiinouiil,  it  impeared,  had  been  mainly  di.ssi|)aieil  in 
Wall-nlreet,  ill  llie  iiiiii'liase  of  stocks  of  various  descrinlions,  for  specula- 
ting purpotii'M,  'I'lie  only  palpable  |)ro[ierly  of  the  defaulter  which  could 
lie  iliscovi'ii'il,  Nt'i'Uiril  to  III'  siiiiie  tracts  of  land  in  Texas,  with  an  interest 
ill  ilii'  Ciiinlu'rlaml  I'oal  iiiiiies,  and  certain  meadow  lots  in  New  Ji-rsey  near 
Uobiiki'ii.  ItiM  Ni't'iirilii'i,  Mi'Nsrs.  Ilirdsall,  l^uackenboss,  and  Livingston, 
were  pidsci'iiUd,  bill  mil  a  moiety  of  the  extraordinary  delicil  rccovcn  d. 
('(iiigii'HS  lu'dered  a  vci)  iiimnle  rxaminaiion  into  the  niannerof  coii- 
(lllclia^'  biiMiitHH  IU  New-Vork.  The  Mouse  of  Represenlativiis  ajipoinled 
a  cdinmittec  of  inquiry  for  the  niirpose,  coiiHJsting  of  nine  memliers,  viz., 
Mi^ssrs.  Wise  and  lliipkiim,  of  Virginia,  (Iwens  and  Dawson,  of  (ieorgia, 
Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  Siiiilh,  of  Maine,  Wagener,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Fiisli'r  and  I'mim,  of  New-\'ork,  These  gentlemen  went  on,  willi  full 
powers  lo  cimipel  the  presence  of  persons  and  papers,  ami  so  faithfully 
fiillilled  .lie  duties  uf  their  ii|ipolntiiieiit  as  lo  occupy  three  iiioiilhs  In  sel- 
llMig  their  luiiidH  upon  a  coiicIiihioii.  The  grand  result,  however,  was 
ilic  enaetmeiil  of  very  sirjiigeiil  regnlaiions  for  the  iireveniion,  in  future, 
i>f  aiiyiliing  so  iiii|iaralli'led  in  llie  line  of  defalcalion. 

\N  liilc  on  the  Miilijei'l  of  bivvsiiits,  we  may  ineiuioii,  that  the  ease  of  .lo- 
sppli  lliiiiaparte  «■/((/,«.  of  llordentown,  N.  .f.,  e.t.  the  kingdom  of  I'ranee, 
was  iliiH  year  deeidetl  in  favour  of  the  drl'imlniit.  This  was  the  state  ol 
the  case  ;  Nupoleon  llonnpiirte,  upon  his  return  from  Kirypt,  lu'tdecti  i| 
III  cad  upon  ihe  piiyiiniHter's  dep.irlmenl  for  the  irilling  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred iiid  liliy  frano,  winch  appeared  to  be  just  the  tulul  due  bim  on  th« 
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bookl  ef  tlie  wur  Offloe.  Subsequently,  multifarious  engagements  preclu- 
ded Hliy  utt(<htioil  to  the  matter,  and  the  hero  died  without  having 
acted  lit  nil  In  rttprd  to  tliis  claim.  Now,  however,  upon  a  computa- 
tion of  ilUtntigti  Iht'  Binnil  amount  was  found  to  have  increased  to  the  re- 
gppQtnblo  HUin  of  tO,0(lOtOOO  francs ;  whereupon  the  Bonaparte  brothers. 
Jofieuh  and  lUtroniu,  brousht  suit,  as  heirs-at-law.  After  due  deliberation, 
tha  Kn^noh  coiirtM  deoiued  that  the  survivors  could  not  recover,  on  the 
ground  thnt  l>y  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in  1814,  it  was  understood  Na- 
poleon llonHpiirte  made  over  all  his  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  m 
Pranea  to  the  new  novernment. 

In  tha  nitinth  nf  May,  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers  of  the 
Unitad  HUiif<n  in  Lnndoit,  the  sum  of  sixty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
nInatyHwo  ilollarH,  in  liquidation  of  a  claim  against  the  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land, for  il«  interferonde  with  American  commerce  about  the  time  of  the 
raoant  aolllHlon  with  Great  Britain. 

A  alnhn  npnn  llelgium  waa  also  admitted,  by  the  authorities  of  that 
Kingdom,  for  diintiiKeii  done  to  American  property  during  the  siege  of 
Aniwarpi  itnd  an  uniuunt  which  was  mutually  satisfactory,  agreed  upon 
and  pnld, 

In  Ilia  Nitnia  yeiir,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  his  majesty,  (he  king  of 
SiirdiiliH,  by  wlileli  American  products  were  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
in  his  ilominltHiN  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  tha  llrHt  Ireiily  ever  iniide  by  that  Kingdom  with  any  other  nation, 
wa»  till*  with  Anieiieit— a  country  discovered  to  the  world  by  one  of  its 
own  cillJ!en»»=('hiii'lopher  Columbus,  being  by  birth  a  Genoese. 

Tha  twenty  nIkIIi  Oungress  commenced  its  regular  session  on  the  2d  of 
Deoamhafi  AttKUti;  its  a(;tg,  was  one  authorizing  the  taking  of  tin;  sixtli 
cenillH  of  the  t'nited  Htates.  Also,  to  show  what  a  "rising  people"  we 
are,  it  maybe  eanually  remarked,  that,  before  the  close  of  this  session, 
newoffloen  were  created  by  the  law-makers,  calling  for  immediate  appro- 
riitiiiHiti  of  near  i|*H),UUO,  as  follows : 

8|)6oiitl  illlulnlei' tit  tlfniit  Hiitniii,§iilarynml  outfit $lB,00u 

Miiiiiitin'  I'l'nlili'iil  III  'I'uiUi'y •       0,000 

Coniinl"liilii'l'  I'lM'  I'Miiliing  Ihi'  bmiiulury  between  llio  U.  S.  mid  Texas  .  2,000 
Couiini«nliiiii'l'  mill  t'ti'iU  III  rxiuiiiiio  clitims  under  tiio  treaty  of  1837  with 

llio  Hliiuti  Jiiillini 5,500 

Aaiiliitiiill  )'>iiehlilt<l'K  ill  llii>  nnlriit  ninco 3,500 

To  llinrlilii|'.|iliilli'i"iil'lli(i  ilmtrift  court  oftho  District  of  Columbia,  for  du- 

liiM  |m)|iimi<iI  iim  IiIiii  liy  llio  "nut  in  addition  to  an  act  to   promote  the 

pninifin  III  llin  iiBi'lill  Hflu  " 101) 

Two  itilililliiiml  rlt'i'kn  III  till?  oIUco  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Rcpreaen- 

tutiviu  111  llin  IIiiIIimI  Nliilcs,  at  $1,500  each  .         .  ...         3,000 

A  rociipiUilulion  of  the  jtross  amounts  required  to  be  set  apart  by  the 
<nina  ( Niiiurenn  for  the  siipimrt  of  the  usual  national  relations  for  the 
Hpaea  of  one  ye  ,r,  may  not  bo  unworthy  a  passing  note : 

Civil  and  iliiiliMimllii |9,0lo,0!ii 

Army,  liirlilli'itlltMir,  ami  Mllilnry  Academy l(i,55G,'Jj  : 

Ni'vy     ;        ■       .'    .    •        ■        •        •    " 5,lH0,-iil 

lliiviiliilliMliiry  luiil  iillini' |ii'imli)iici« 2,'1!)!),UJ0 

(.'iinoiil  H»|"'ii»i'piiil'  llli- tiKliim  dcpailmont l,755|oor 

I'luVKiiliiiH  mill  im|i|ii't'ii«iMK  Indian  liiislilitie* l,05G,7ri 

To  jii'iiiMol'' lliii  iM'iixri'nK  ofthc  Uiofiil  arts (),i>,'il) 

IVivalo  tiliillilit .  •15,0(i'i 

Total,  .t3f.,f)(i2,2ii0. 

Nuniu  eonnldernblo  additliins  were  made  to  the  United  States'  navy  in  the 
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course  of  this  year.  Steamers,  and  small  vessels  of  war  of  an  improved 
build,  were  launched  at  the  different  naval  statiuns,  and  sent  on  experi- 
mental trips.  One  at  Philadelphia,  the  "  Dale,"  named  in  honour  of  tlie 
first  commodore  of  the  infant  navy  of  the  States,  was  christened  by  a  son 
of  that  distinguished  officer,  who  wore,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony, 
a  massive  gold- hilled  sword  which  was  presented  to  his  father  by  the  re- 
nowned Paul  Jones  (who  received  it  from  King  Louis  XVI.  of  France) 
for  his  bravery  as  first  lieutenant  under  him  in  the  fierce  action  between 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  Serapis. 

Requiescat  in  pace  ! — Departed  this  life,  "full  of  years  and  full  of  hon- 
ours," at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  General  Du  Coudray  Holstein,  formerly  of  Napo- 
leon's staff;  same  place,  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon. 
In  New- York,  Rev.  J,  B.  Seixas,  Rabbi-leader  to  the  Jewish  synagomut 
Shearish-Israel ;  same  place,  s  68,  Joseph  Lancaster,  founder  of  the  Ldu 
casterian  school-system  ;  same  place,  William  Leggett,  editor,  etc.    In 
C'iiarleston,  South-Carolina,  «  89,  Stephen  Thomas,  "the  last  of  the  Hu- 
guenots."   At  Asheville,  North-Carolina,  je  49,  General  Robert  Y.  Hayne. 
in  Florida,  Colonel  J.  M.  White.     In  Texas,  L.  Rathbun,  of  Buffalo;  also 
Hon.  William  Brenan.    At  Utica,  New-York,  Antoine  Latour,  a  soldier  of 
the  revoluton.     At  Newburgh,  Hon  C.  C.  De  Wilt,  late  charg6  at  Guate- 
mala.    In  Massachusetts,  Theodore  Sedgewick.     In  Washington,  Com- 
modore Patterson.     Near  New-York,  Commodore  M'Kinne^.     In  Jersey 
City,  Colonel  Aaron  Ogden,  m  83.     At  Balliniore.  General  Samuel  Smith, 
X  87  ;  same  place.  Colonel  William  Sleuarl,  «  .59.     In  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, by  murder,  John  Ridge,  a  cliief.     At  Oneida  Castle,  k  90,  the  chief- 
tain Ondayak.     In  the  Seneca  tribe,  the  chief  Big-Kettle.    In  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  m  63,  Hezekiah  Niles,  of  the  National  Register.     In  Philadel- 
phia, Matthew  Carey.     At  Newcastle,  Delaware,  Hon.   J.  R.  Black-     In 
Missouri,  lion.  A.  G.  Harrison.    At  Si.  Louis,  Colonel  Keene,  of  New- 
Orleans.     At  New-Orleans,  Baron  Hackett,  of  Holland,  cousin-german  to 
the  comedian.     In  Albany,  Benjamin  Knower,  state-treasurer.     In  New- 
York,  VVilliam  Dunlap,  an  author.     In  Connecticut,  Judge  Jesse  Ueui. 
On  Long  Island,  King  David,  a  chief,  the  last  of  the  Montauks.     In  Ken- 
tucky, Governor  Clarke.    At  Burlington,  Iowa,  Hon.  W.  B.  Conway.     In 
Indiana,  Senator  Tipton.     In  Lotiisiana,  General  K.  W.  Ripley,  tiic  defend- 
erof  Fort  Krie.     At  Portsmouth,  New-Hampsliire,  a:  90,  .Tohii  Cochrane, 
the  last  of  the  Boston  "Tea  Party."    In  New- London,  Daniel  Keeney,  a 
pilot  for  the  frigate  "  United  States"  at  the  time  of  her  chase  by  the  Brit- 
ish 74  "  Valiant,"  and  who,  by  manoeuvring  adroitly  about  a  sunken  rock, 
caused  the  enemy  to  strike,  and  with  diinculty  make  his  escape  to  Hali- 
fax.    In  Vermont,  A  35,  Zerah  Colburn,  wonderful  in  early  lile  as  an 
arithmetical  calculator.     In  New-Hampshire,  Jonathan  Mason,  jn  74  ;  he 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  revolution  by  General  Burgovne,  and  on  being 
brought  before  that  officer,  was  asked,  "  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  what  do  you 
think  of  yourself  now  1"    "  Same  as  I  always  did."    "  But  what  do  you 
think  of  being  a  prisoner  of  warl"    "  Wliy,  thai  it'll  be  your  turn  next." 
"  Bah !  all  the  Yankees  in  America  can't  do  it" — but  Iheydid.    Off  Tam- 
pico,  lost  overboard.  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Paul,  U.  S.  N.    In  Florida,  Captain 
G.  11.  (iriflin,  U.  S.  A.     In  Maryland,  Colonel  Gist,  x  !I4.     Al  Montevideo, 
Albert  Triplet,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.     In  France,  (General  Count 
Bernard,  for  whom  the  American  army  was  ordered  in  mourning.     In  Lon- 
don, Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  formerly  of  Boston.   At  Toronto,  Upper  Can- 
ada, Duncan  Cameron,  provincial  scrretary.      At  Greenock,  Scotland,  John 
Gait,  author.     Al  Bath,  Hngland,  ttcnerul  .Sir  Thomas  i)allas     iImo,  Su' 
Henry  Trollopc.     In  London,  Lady   Flora  Hastings,  it:  33.     At  Inr  villa 
(HI  MiHint  Lebanon,  near  .Sidoii,  Syria,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  >;  <i3.     In 
Riime, Cardinal  Fesch,  uncle  to  Napoleon  ;  he  left  200,(100  scudi  (l,070,00ii 
V.mcsi  to  build  a  church  in  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  wherein  himseli'  and  sis- 
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ter  were  to  be  buried,  and  the  rest  of  llie  tatnily  might  have  their  hearts 
deposited  in  urns,  if  they  wished.  At  I'ort  Republicaiii,  Prince  S.iunders, 
a  colored  gentleman,  native  of  Vermont,  at  time  of  deeease  attorney-gen- 
eral for  the  kingdom  of  Hayti.  In  Constantinople,  Turkey,  the  grand  sul- 
tan, Mahmoud  II.  In  India,  Rajah  Kunjeet  Singh,  chief  of  Lahore  and 
Cachemire.  In  Stockholm,  Archbishop  Waller.  In  Copenhagen,  Fred- 
erick VI.  of  Denmark. 

A.  D.  1840. — We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  those  numerous 
bickerings  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  governments.  In  fact,  about  this  period,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  else  of  a  national  character  to  refer  to.  A 
jealousy  of  long  standing  is  apparent  between  these  two  nations :  though 
if  it  be  true  that  "he  who  is  first  to  lose  temper  may  be  put  down  as  gen- 
('i)illy  in  the  wrong,"  when  solving  knotty  points,  Mexico  may  be  said  to 
have  had  the  M'orst  of  it.  Perhaps  the  widely  diflferent  and  irrecon- 
cilable views  of  the  two  nations  upon  religious  matters,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  ground-work  of  all  the  heart-burnings  and  envy  which  has 
heretofore  so  incessantly  been  breaking  out  between  them.  The  Romish 
priestliood,  with  its  horror  of  "infidels,"  and  doctrine  of  infallibility,  has 
now  so  strongly  entwined  itself  about  the  body  politic  of  that  ill-fated  iia- 
tiiin,  as  to  render  its  mental  elevation  almost  an  impossibility  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, any  approximation  on  the  part  of  tliat  people  towards  a  true  spirit 
ol  frifiKJliness  for  any  nation  without  the  pale  of  "the  church"  a  matter  of 
iiuii'h  difficulty.  To  this  cause,  probably,  more  than  any  other,  may  be 
atirihuted  the  present  unhappy  state  of  the  province,  whose  governnient, 
I  von  lit  this  day,  is  in  a  state  bordering  upon  anarchy. 

Troubles  have  existed  between  Mexico  and  almost  every  mercantile 
nation  of  llie  globe.  Great  Britain  owns  her  valuable  mines :  Franc^e  was 
lureed  to  destroy  her  powerful  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa :  and  Vera  Cruz 
and  Tampico  have  been  bombarded  on  various  occasions.  The  very  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  beauty  of  climate  for  which  the  Spanish  ancestry  of  the 
jiresent  Mexicans  exterminated  the  Aztec  "  children  of  the  sun,"  seem  now 
ti)  be  working  out,  by  means  of  incessant  internal  insurrections,  a  retri- 
butive vengeance  upon  theirown  heads.  The  government,  from  beginning, 
h.is  been  without  strcn^fth ;  disturbances  of  every  grade,  revcdt  and  blood- 
sliiuj,  unhappily  prevail,  and  characterize  the  existence  of  the  state. 

Shortly  after  Mexico  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  '■  while  yet  reel- 
ing to  the  music  of  her  broken  fetters,"  she  issued  a  declaration  that  laml, 
in  tlie  largest  and  most  liberal  grants,  should  be  given  to  whomsoever 
« (iiild  emigrate  to,  and  se'tle  permanently  in,  the  then  wild  province  of 
Texas.  That  land  was  »i  the  time  almost  entirely  unreclaimed  from  a 
state  of  nature,  though  it  was  represented,  and  with  much  truth,  to  he 
lieautiftil  and  exceedingly  rich.  Population  flocked  in  rapidly,  and  set- 
tled the  coasts,  and  rolling  lands  adjoining  the  territory  of  the  United  Slatc.->. 
Perhaps  the  feverish  haste  with  which  the  new  comers  arrived,  prevented 
their  giving  a  due  consideration  to  certain  conditions  which  were  suhse- 
qiiently  found  to  be  affixed  to  their  gifts  of  soil.  A  precaution  had  been 
taken,  in  the  Jirst  place,  to  unite  the  dependency  of  Texas  with  that  o( 
(^oahuila,  in  which  a  Spanish  population  was  comparatively  numerous; 
this  was  with  a  view  to  secure  a  continuance  of  connexion  of  the  newly- 
(jcopled  country  with  Mexico.  Also,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed 
lor  the  empresario  grants  of  land,  the  number  and  duties  of  the  new  settlers 
were  distinctly  specified ;  llicy  were  all  bound  to  j)rofess  the  Roman  (Cath- 
olic faith,  and  to  iiistrtiet  their  children  in  the  same ;  to  consider  the  Span- 
ish languagi'  their  natimial  tongue,  and  have  their  children  early  taiiglit 
It;  and,  afier  the  year  Irtin,  to  snfTer  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  oilier 
Mexican  subjects,  lor  the  support  of  government. 

Ho  long  as  these  ■■<■■    iimiis  were  observed,  affairs  seem  to  have  glided 
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Rlong  pretty  smoothly;  but  as  nine-tenths  of  the  new  colonists  were 
Anglo-Americans,  they  could  not  but  i"el  a  yearning  towards  the  land  of 
their  birth,  with  its  freedom  from  even  such  slight  shackles  as  were  al- 
ready imposed  on  them  in  that  new  home  which  they  fancied  was  to  prove 
altogether  delightful.  With  the  Mexican,  adhering  devoutly  to  the  faith  of 
his  fathers,  not  to  be  Catliolic  was  to  be  an  outcast  from  all  religion ;  and 
the  union  of  the  colonist  to  the  invisible  church,  was  made  an  indispcnsible 
condition  of  citizenship.  To  claim  baptism  as  a  convenient  form,  and  then 
sneer  at  its  obligations,  was  in  Mexican  eyes  an  evidence  of  hardened  de- 
pravily.  To  the  colonist,  on  the  other  hand,  who  from  his  infancy  had 
been  taught  to  believe  the  union  of  church  and  state  adulterous,  demor- 
alizing, and  in  no  way  binding  on  the  consciences  of  freemen,  tiie  formal 
demand  of  a  certificate  of  baptism  in  tlie  Catholic  church  was  a  mockery, 
and  he  met  llie  demand  with  a  mock  certificate  (which  was  purchasable, 
regularly  filled  out,  at  $3),  for  he  considered  it  a  mere  form,  and  of  no 
more  consequence  than  the  colour  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 

As  tiie  Texians  became  more  and  more  numerous,  a  desire  to  be  inde- 
pendent grew  among  them ;  and  it  is  said  their  leading  men  had  that  grand 
ulterior  object  in  view,  when  they  demanded  of  the  Mexican  government 
a  separation  of  their  province  from  the  state  of  Coahuila.  Moreover,  the 
settlement  of  Texas  was  principally  by  slaveholders,  each  of  whom  brought 
Willi  him  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  slaves,  upon  whom  he  relied  en- 
tirely to  redeem  from  its  wild  slate  and  make  serviceable  his  new  acquisi- 
tion. From  tliis  cause  a  new  difficulty  arose :  Mexico,  (lossessing  but 
few  slaves,  was  in  1623  so  very  liberal  as  to  pass  a  law,  proiiibiling  the 
inlying  and  selling  of  bondmen— although  their  introduction  into  the  coun- 
try was  iioi  prohibited.  In  1830,  the  further  introduction  of  slaves  into 
ihe  country  was  forbidden;  and  the  children  of  slaves  born  after  the  year 
1823,  it  was  declared,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Here,  then, 
was  impending  ruin,  closely  staring  the  colonists  in  the  face.  The  law, 
indeed,  was  in  itself  equitable,  and  its  intentions  fair,  but  it  created  a 
feeling  of  distrust  and  insecurity  in  the  minds  of  the  Texians.  A  separa- 
tion, therefore,  was  resolved  upon. 

In  Mexico,  alxjuf  this  time,  General  Santa  Anna  appeared  'i.we  suc- 
ceed(!d  in  establishing  his  own  anlliorily,  and  the  central  sysiL.-i  .)i"  gov- 
ernment, of  which  be  was  the  head,  when  the  first  Texian  "  rebel:. on"  un- 
expectedly broke  ont,  and  threatened  to  overturn  both  his  newly-promul- 
gated "system"  and  personal  power  together.  It  is  said  the  revolted 
Texians  had  obtained  a  loan  of  $200,000  in  New-Orleans;  and  by 
means  of  Ibis,  vessels  were  fitted  out,  aid  invoked  from  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and,  at  the  close  of  1835,  a  regular  standard  of  revolt 
established  and  rallied  around.  A  formal  declaration  of  indepedence  was 
published.  In  that  document  it  was  proclaimed,  that  tiiey  had  taken  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  and  the  republican  principles 
of  the  Mexican  federal  constitution  of  1824. 

Santa  Anna,  in  the  meanwhdc,  had  been  collecting  an  army  to  recon- 
quer the  province  by  force.  In  the  beginningof  the  year  183C,  lie  inarched 
irom  Santillo.  He  retook  Uexar,  and  advanced  into  the  interior,  where 
he  is  accused  of  ha«ing  perpetrated  the  most  inexcusable  barbariUes.  It 
was  the  middle  of  April  before  he  reached  the  main  body  of  the  Texian 
army,  which  was  under  the  command  of  General  .Sam.  Houston,  w  ho  had 
prepared  to  receive  liim  on  the  banks  of  the  San  .hieinto.  On  the  19th, 
some  skirmishing  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  but  nothing  was 
effected;  on  tlie  20ih,  Santa  Anna  fortified  himself  in  a  camp  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Early  on  the  21sl,  he  was  in  that  position  attacked  by  the 
Texians,  and  in  a  short  time  conipK.tely  routed;  the  Mexican  cavalry  waa 
at  the  first  put  to  fliglit,  and  never  even  rallied.  Santa  Anna  was  forced  to 
fly  from  his  breastworks,  aiui  iitieninted  to  make  his  escape  in  dis;fuise. 
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He  was  taken  the  day  following,  and  conducted  to  Houston's  camp,  where 
some  captive  soldiers  betrayed  liis  rank  by  exclaiming-,  with  surprize,  his 
name.  Instead  of  being  instantly  shot,  or  hanged,  as  he  had  every  reason 
to  expect  he  would  be,  Santa  Anna  was  protected  from  the  enrasfed  rela- 
tives of  those  whom  he  had  but  a  short  time  before  caused  to  be,  in  cold 
blood,  massacred;  and  he  was  subsequently  (after  a  detention  of  near  a 
year)  conveyed  through  the  country  to  the  United  States,  from  whence, 
by  the  favour  of  General  Jackson,  he  was  despatched  home  to  Vera  Cruz 
in  an  American  national  vessel. 

The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  at  San  Jacinto,  was  six  hundred  and  thirty 
men  killed,  two  hundred  and  eight  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
made  prisoners.  That  of  the  Texians,  six  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded. 
Santa  Anna's  army  was  represented  to  have  numbered  sixteen  hundred 
men,  while  that  of  Houston  consisted  of  but  eight  hundred.  On  the  very 
day  of  the  taking  of  the  ci-devant  president  of  Mexico,  while  a  prisoner 
without  possibility  of  rescue,  he  sent  imperative  orders  to  the  generals  o) 
other  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army  to  retreat,  and  headed  his  dispatches 
with  great  natt»e/*,  "God  and  liberty!"  "Coast  division  under  my  com- 
mand," &c.,  as  if  he  were  still  generalissimo.  His  first  communication 
from  the  enemy's  camp  began  as  follows : 

TO   GENERAL  VINCENTB   FILASOLA. 

"  Army  of  Operations,  ( 

"  Coast  Division,  under  my  command,  j 

"Having  yesterday  had  an  unfortunnto  eiicoiniter,  1  have  resolved  to  remains 

Friaoner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  eiiciiiy.  After  liaviiig  taken  every  precaution, 
therefore  hopo  that  yonr  excellency  will  cause  the  division  under  the  eonniiaiid 
of  General  I'aiza  to  counterniarcli  to  Bexar,  where  ho  will  w.'iit  for  orders.  Y(jur 
excellency  will  also  retui'U  to  the  same  place,  and  order  General  Viesca,  with  his 
division,  to  Guadaloupo  Victoria.  I  have  agreed  on  an  amiistice  with  General  Hous 
ton,  ad  interim,  until  we  can  agree  upon  terms  of  lasting  |>oace. 

"  Your  excellency  will  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  tlie  army,  which  will  remain  under  your  cominiiiid.  The  money  that  has 
arrived  at  ^hltamoras,  and  the  provisions  of  the  i>lace,  iu\d  those  at  Victoria,  will  be 
distributed,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

"God  and  Liberty, 

"AnTONio  Lopez  de  8«nta  An.va. 
"  Camp  Jacinto,  April  22,  1830. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1836,  at  the  city  of  Velasco,  then  seat  of  govem- 
nent  for  the  "  Republic  of  Texas,"  a  formal  treaty  was  drawn  up,  stipu- 
lating for  peace,  amity,  commerce,  etcetera,  whicli  was  duly  witnessed, 
and  signed  by  Santa  Anna,  president  of  Mexico,  and  David  G.  Unmet, 
president  of  Texas.  In  pursuance  with  an  understanding,  Santa  Anna 
was  then  taken  to  Columbia  and  embarked  in  a  vessel  for  Mexico — when. 
a  band  of  olunteers  under  General  Green  arriving,  the  Mexican  chief  was 
forced  to  disembark  and  return  to  captivity.  It  was  only  through  Geiieni) 
Sam.  Houston  he  at  length  escaped  from  'Pexas,  and  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz, 
via.  the  United  States,  towards  the  last  of  February,  1837.  There  he 
found  his  enemy.  Bustaniente  at  the  head  of  the  turbulent  government 
Don  Jose  Maria  Tornel  was  secretary  of  war,  and  with  principles  eonve- 
niently  changeable,  he  had  pronounced  the  sub-generals  of  his  ex-cl)ier, 
Santa  Anna  all  traitors  for  having  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  superior, 
and  paused  in  their  career  of  capture  or  subjugation  in  Texas.  Santa  An- 
na, on  his  return  home  to  Manga  de  Clavo,  published  a  lengthy  appeal  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  detailing  his  adventures,  and  vindicating  his  conduct. 

The  Mexican  government  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  between  President  Burnet  of  Texas,  and  (leneral  .'^ant  i 
Anna'  of  Mexico,  announced  that  it  was  resolved,  at  every  risk,  lif  iMe;iiis 
could  bo  procured),  to  re-conquer  the  estranged  province.    About  the  sanie 
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time,  an  indirect  demonstration  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Tfxi:ins,  hy 
General  Guinea,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  regular  army  of  tlie  Uni 
ted  Stales.  This  was  not  anticipated  by  either  party  in  tiie  dispute,  and 
demands  some  explanation.  It  seems,  in  the  end  of  June,  1836,  news  ar- 
rived in  Te.xas  that  the  Mexicans  were  advancing  in  great  force,  having 
secured  the  eo-operation  of  a  large  body  of  Camanehe  and  other  savages. 
The  well-known  lawlessness  of  Indian  warfare  induced  General  Gaines, 
whose  powers  were  discretionary,  to  cross  the  Sabine  for  the  prolectioii 
of  his  own  frontier.  He  accordmgly  marched  forward  as  far  as  Nacog- 
doches, about  forty  miles  beyond  the  Sabine,  within  the  territory  of  Tex- 
as, and  there  constructed  temporary  barracks,  and  awaited  quietly  the 
results.  A  report  of  two  men  being  murdered  about  the  same  time  near 
the  line,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  gave  colour  to  the  "  expediency"  of  his 
march  over  the  border  and  occupation  of  an  exposed  fort.  He  further 
wrote  to  the  governors  of  certain  Southern  and  Western  states,  that  he 
might  possibly  soon  call  upon  them  for  a  few  companies  of  mounted  rifle- 
men, to  join  and  co-operate  with  his  "  corps  of  observation."  President 
Jackson  peremptorily  forbade  this  interference,  and  orderid  that  the  Uni- 
ted States'  troops  should  be  returned  as  soon  as  practicable  to  Fort  Jesup. 
Sefior  Goristiza,  the  envoy  of  Mexico  at  Washington  city,  upon  learn- 
ing the  advance  of  General  Gaines  into  the  disputed  territory,  suspended 
the  further  examination  of  American  claims,  with  which  his  attention 
was  just  then  occupied,  and  determined  to  consider  his  mission  at  an 
end.  He  asserted  in  his  letter  declining  to  act  further  in  a  public  capa- 
city, that  General  Gaines  had  no  right  whatever  to  occupy  any  post  in 
Texas  until  the  then  agitated  question  of  right  to  the  territory  should  be 
finally  disposed  of.  Mr.  Forsyth,  secretary  for  the  American  government, 
replied,  that  the  crossing  of  the  line  had  been  a  mere  matter  of  police,  and 
as  nothing  whatever  had  grown  out  of  it,  he  begged  the  Mexican  minister 
to  be  pacified.  He  pointed,  also,  to  the  fact  that  a  treaty  was  in  exist- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  both  nations  should  endeavour  to  maintain  order  on  the  common 
bouniiary,  and  use  every  means  to  prevent  the  transpiration  of  Indian  dis 
turbances  and  massacre.  The  Mexican  minister  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
explanation  and  remonstrance,  and  persisted  in  the  declaration  that  his 
embassage,  for  cause  set  forth,  should  cease. 

General  Jackson,  in  his  message  at  the  close  of  1836,  referred  in  terms 
of  severest  animadversion  to  this  act  of  the  late  charg6  from  Mexico,  and 
his  goverimient,  in  countepr.ucing  it.  On  the  6ih  of  February  following, 
the  president  deemed  our  relations  with  Mexico  in  so  critical  a  condition 
as  to  call  for  a  special  message  to  the  Senate.  "  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session,"  said  he,  "  Congress  was  informed  that  our  claims  upon  Mexico 
had  not  been  adjusted,  but  that  notwithstanding  the  irritating  elfect  upon 
her  councils  of  the  movements  in  Texas,  I  hoped,  by  great  forbearance, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  again  bringing  them  before  your  notice.  Tkat 
hope  has  been  disappointed.  Having  in  vain  urged  upon  the  government 
the  jusiice  of  those  claims  and  my  indispensable  obligation  that  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  the  acknowledgement,  if  not  in  the  redress 
of  the  injuries  com[)laiiuHl  of,  my  duty  requires  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  presented  and  now  is,  for  the  action  of  Congress,  whose  exclu- 
sive right  it  is  to  decide  nn  i!'('  farther  measure  of  redress  to  be  employ- 
ed. The  length  of  time  .-,  ,  r  M)nie  of  the  injuries  liave  been  committed, 
the  repeated  and  unavuiliut;  .ipplications  for  redress,  the  wanton  character 
of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  our  cuizens, 
and  upon  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  independent  of  recent  insults  to 
this  government  and  people,  by  the  late  extraordinary  minister,  would 
Justify  m  the  eyes  of  all  nations  immediate  war."  In  conclusion,  it  was 
fubnntted,  whether  it  was  not  advisable,  "  that  an  act  should  be  passed. 
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aiUlioiiziiif;  reprisals,  and  the  use  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  cxtt'iuive  against  Mexico,  to  enforce  them,  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
fusal hy  the  Mexican  government  tu  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  ol 
the  matter  in  controversy." 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  which 
iiot  long  nfterw'irds  made  its  report.  After  slating,  among  other  grievan- 
ces, that  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  States  had  been  fired  into,  hci 
citizens  attacked  and  even  put  to  death,  and  her  ships  of  war  treated 
with  ilisrespect,  even  when  payinjf  a  friendly  visit  to  a  port,  where  .n^'' 
had  a  ri^rht  to  expect  hospitality,  the  committee  submitted  to  the  Hoha. 
of  Representatives  two  resolutions,  viz. 

1.  '  That  the  indignities  otl'cred  to  the  American  flag,  and  injr-ies  com* 
mittcd  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  American  citizens,  by  oflicers  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  tlie  refusal,  or  the  neglect  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  make  suitable  atonement,  would  justify  the  Congr'ss  of  the 
United  States  in  taking  measures  to  obtain  immediate  redress,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  own  power." 

2.  "  That,  as  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  preserve  peaceful  relations  with  the  government  of  Mexico,  as 
long  as  is  compatible  with  that  dignity,  which  it  is  due  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  preserve  unimpaired,  the  president  be,  and  is  hereby 
respectfully  requested,  to  make  another  solemn  demand,  in  the  most  im- 
pressive form,  upon  the  government  of  Mexico,  for  the  redress  of  the 
grievances,  which  have  heretofore  been  ineflectually  presented  to  its 
notice." 

This  report  was  presented  to  the  House  and  agreed  to,  in  the  month  of 
February.  Not  long  after,  a  new  minister  was  accredited  by  Mexico  to 
the  United  Slates,  and  negotiations  were  renewed.  A  new  (.'loud,  hov 
ever,  was  rising  in  the  horizon.  In  July  succeeding,  Mr.  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  House  of  Kepresenlatives  from  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  which  the  subject  had  been  referred,  laid  before  the  house  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  agreed  to: 

1.  Ji'Sdlccd,  That  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States,  whenever  satisfactory  information  shall  be  received 
that  it  has  in  successful  operation  a  civil  govermnent  capable  of  perform- 
ing tlie  duties,  and  fidfilliiig  the  obligations  of  an  independent  power. 

'J.  Ri-sdlred,  That  the  Honse  of  Representatives  perceive  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  has  adopted  means  to  ascer- 
tain tiic  political,  military,  and  civil  condition  of  Texas. 

The  United  States  representatives  also,  following  the  example  of  Eng- 
land, (iirected,  "That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  should  be  in- 
structctl  to  provide,  in  the  bill  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the 
government,  a  salary  and  outfit  for  such  public  agent  as  the  president  may 
determine  to  send  to  Texas."  The  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  alTairs, 
Don  Jose  Ortiz,  upon  this  put  forth  a  spirited  protest.  He  asked  of  the 
American  government,  indignantly,  what  comparison  could  be  instituted 
between  the  people  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Texas  1  "Is  the  position 
of  the  Texians,"  he  continued,  "with  regard  to  Mexico,  what  that  of  the 
Mexicans  was  with  regard  to  Spain,  at  the  time  their  independence  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States!  Is  there  any  similarity  between  a  na- 
tion consisting  of  six  millions  of  people,  who,  by  their  own  efforts,  after 
a  bloody  struggle  of  eleven  years'  duration,  cast  off  the  yoke  of  oppression, 
and  repulsed  beyond  the  sea  the  ruling  armies — and  some  thousands  of 
wandering  and  houseless  persons,  without  virtue,  and  without  religion, 
and  threatened  by  a  numerous  army,  marching  full  of  enthusiasm  let  recov- 
er tlie  the  laurels  which  the  caprice  of  fortune  refused  them  at  San  Ja- 
cinto 1"  After  this,  the  Texian  agent  at  Washington  was  informed  offi- 
•  iallv,  that  no  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  the  formal  recognition  of  t^ 
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iiitlependen(;o  of  Texas,  could  be  opened,  so  long  as  war  continued  to 
pa'v;iil  between  tliai  province  and  the  Mexican  republic. 

AliiM-  ii  lapse  of  eight  years,  we  find  the  independence  of  Texas  still  un- 
acknowledged by  Mexico,  although  her  government  has  been  uninterrupt- 
edly in  operation  and  her  ministers  have  been  received  and  recognized  at 
all  the  principal  courts  of  Kurope.  Mexico  still  neglects,  or  is  unable 
to  satisfy  claims  of  the  United  States,  which  she  admits  to  be  just — al- 
though, if  rumour,  with  its  thousand  tongues,  speaks  truly,  an  unusually 
amicable  negotiation  is  now  in  progress  between  the  governments,  wliich 
will  ere  long  place  the  relation  of  the  two  nations  in  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory and  friendly  light. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  arrived  at  New- York  the  Arabian  ship 
Sultanne,  being  freighted  principally  with  presents  from  his  Sulianic  ma- 
jesty, the  Imaum  of  iMuscat,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  that  a  few  years  previous  to  this  a  United 
States'  vessel  was  accidentally  run  aground  on  his  coast,  in  a  dangerous 
position,  when  he  sent  assistance  by  which  she  was  got  afloat  again  with- 
out much  damage.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Sultanne  in  New-York,  a 
committee  of  five  from  each  board  of  the  common  council  was  appointed 
tore(;eive  the  captain  of  said  ship,  Achmet  Ben  Aman,  and  extend  to  him 
tlie  hospitalities  of  the  city.  His  vessel  was  taken  into  the  navy-yard  at 
Brooklyn  and  overhauled,  and  pul  in  thorough  repair,  by  order  of  govern- 
mcnt.  Mr.  Van  Buren  being  debarred,  constitutionally,  from  accepting 
the  wt'll-meani  offerings  of  the  Imaum,  they  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
placed  in  the  treasury.  In  return.  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  would  probably 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  friendly  Arabian  ruler. 

Monsieur  Alexandre  Vatleinaie,  a  philosophic  citizen  of  France,  this 
year  laid  before  the  American  Congress  a  memorial,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vanta<;i's  to  be  derived  from  a  favourable  consideration  of  his  system  of 
international  exchanges.  It  was  proposed  to  exchange  copies  of  the  du- 
plicate works  usually  to  be  found  ii;  all  great  national  libraries,  as  well  as 
minerals  from  the  different  museums,  and  rare  geological  specimens,  or 
other  natural  curiosities,  of  whatever  description,  one  nation  with  iinoiher. 
Congress  viewed  favourably  the  project  and  decreed,  1.  That  the  United 
States  librarian,  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on  the  library, 
be  authorized  to  exchange  such  duplicates  as  may  be  in  the  library,  for 
other  books  or  works.  2.  That  he  be  authorized,  in  the  same  way,  to 
exchange  documents.  3.  That  hereafter  fifty  additional  copies  of  each 
volume  of  documents  printed  by  order  of  either  house,  be  printed  and 
bound,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  in  foreign  countries.  In  accordance 
with  tliese  resolutions,  near  one  thousand  volumes  were  selected  and  set 
apart,  as  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  with  foreign  libraries ;  and 
M.  Valtemare  was  also  furnished  with  many  valuable  specimens  from  the 
private  cabinets  of  the  president  and  several  other  public  officers  at  Wash- 
ington. Different  cities  presented  sets  of  laws  and  ordinances,  and  other 
works ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  the  plan  of  the  philosopher 
seemed  to  be  favourably  regarded. 

The  president's  message  at  the  close  of  this  year  was  delayed  a  little, 
not  being  delivered  before  the  24lh  of  December.  It  proved  a  very  lengthy 
and  elaborate  document,  much  of  which  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
American  banking  system,  which  it  scourged  and  excoriated  most  unmer- 
cifully. Considering  that  Mr.  Van  Huren  charged  his  defeat  in  the  con- 
test for  the  presidency,  which  had  just  been  concluded,  mainly  to  the  in- 
lUience  of  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  he  may  be  pardoned,  in 
a  great  measure,  for  his  unsparing  severity. 

This  election  for  president  was  the  great  event  of  the  year.  The  atten- 
tion of  all  parties  and  all  clases  appeared  to  be  fully  en  rossi'.l  with  vao 
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subject ;  :iiid  tlio  favourers  of  each  side  of  the  question  secnied  alike 
confidoui  of  tlifir  eventual  success.  General  VVilliaui  II.  Harrisiui,  ol 
Ohio,  was  exalted  to  the  presidency  over  Mr.  Van  Uuren,  liy  tiu;  very 
large  and  unexpected  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes.  General  Harrison  was  a  livscend- 
ant  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  had 
himself  alw.iys  sustained  a  high  and  unsullied  character  in  every  relation 
of  life;  he  wis  known  to  be  brave  as  a  soldier  and  just  as  u  citizen  ;  In; 
was  regarilc.i  wise  as  a  statesman  also;  but  as  he  was  not  ({enerally 
known  as  a  piiliticiau,  the  extraordinary  number  of  votes  polled  for  Inm 
was  viewed  with  surprize. 

A  single  sentence  in  Mr.  Van  Bureu's  farewell  message,  destMves  to  bo 
chronicled.  He  viewed,  he  said,  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  benefits 
that  sprung  from  the  steady  devotion  of  the  husbandman  to  his  honoura- 
ble pursuit.  "No  means,"  it  was  added,  "of  individual  comfort  is  nioie 
certain,  and  no  source  of  national  prosperity  is  so  sure.  Notliin;]  can 
compensate  a  people  for  a  dependance  upon  others  for  the  bread  they  cut ; 
and  that  cheerful  abundance  on  which  the  happiness  of  everyoni!  so  nnicli 
depends  is  to  be  lopked  for  nowhere  with  such  sure  reliance  as  in  llie 
industry  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  Ijounties  of  the  earth." 

In  glancing  at  the  names  of  those  who  have  departed,  it  becomes  oui 
painful  duty  to  record  another  appalling  calamity.  Tlu;  steamboat  l,e.\- 
nigton,  plying  between  New-York  and  Stonington,  was  burnt  in  January, 
and  near  two  hundred  lives  lost.  The  magnitude  of  this  loss  was  ownig 
in  some  degree,  to  tlie  imprudence  of  passengers,  who  attempted  ItMviny 
the  ves.sel  ni  boats  while  she  was  still  under  way.  The  fire  origmated 
in  carelessness,  as  usual;  bales  of  cotton  bad  been  piled  close  upon  tiiu 
furnaces  and  around  the  smoke-pipe  of  the  ill  f.ited  boat.  Died,  ni  \V:isli. 
ington.  Commodore  .Stevens;  also,  (^ol.  C.  U.  Uroom,  V.  .S.  M.  In  |{;ii. 
timore,  Hon.  W.  .S.  Ramsay,  of  Pennsylv-mia.  In  South  (-'arolina.  Gov. 
ernor  Noble.  In  Connt'ctieut,  Hon.  T.  Uelts.  In  llosion,  llev.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land.  .\i  liallston  .Spa.,  Hon,  .V.  llrown.  At  West  Point,  Ijicntenanl 
Ikansfoiii,  IJ..S.  A.  At  .Mexandria,  I).  (-.,  Major  .S.  t'oopcr.  In  Lexing- 
ton, Ivy.,  ("Ja^itain  Fowler.  In  .Mississippi,  General  Hinds,  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  New-Orleans.  In  Alabama,  Col.  Tboiniis  Kiildle.  In  Ten. 
nessce.  Judge  Hugh  L.  \Vhit(!;  also,  Hon.  I'elix  (Jrundy.  In  Virgniia, 
Capt.  Wash,  llood,  U.  S.  engiin^ers;  also.  Judge  I'arkcM-;  al^o,  at  Cliar- 
loliesville,  profes!;ors  Davis  and  IJonnycastle.  In  Kentucky,  (iciieral 
Adair,  who  commanded  under  Jackson  at  .New-Orleans;  aUo,  linn.  S.  II. 
Anderson.  In  New-York,  the  eccentric  Ivv  SherilV  Parkins,  of  l.dndon. 
In  .\lbaiiy,  by  the  fall  of  a  drawbridge,  twenty  persons  were  drowned. 
On  Red  River,  Timothy  Flint,  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  west.  In  Ar 
kansas,  Colonel  Clieatliam,  an  olRcer  under  Marion.  In  New  Jeihcy, 
Hon.  J.  Rutherford,  the  last  of  tht!  senators  who  served  under  Wasliiiigtnii. 
In  Vermont,  Kx-governorCJiiitendcn.  In  Florida, (.'ohnicl  (ireen.  11.  S.  A. 
In  Texas,  ('olmiel  Karnes.  In  Franc(\  (-'apiain  Tln)iiia«*  Oxford,  who  was 
buried,  pursuant  to  will,  with  an  Anieriean  Mag  for  Ins  windiiig-slieet. 
Ill  Knglaiul,  Lord  Durham,  late  governor-general  of  the  CanmlaH,  A. 
Hanover,  the  celi'braled  Doclor  (trjiff.  In  Pans,  Doctor  Mori>oii,  "llic 
hygeist."  In  London,  murdered  by  his  valet,  Lord  Wdliain  RiinncII.  In 
Venice,  v.  8(»,  Count  (>uicci(di,  husliand  lo  one  of  Myrim'.s  heroines.  In 
Paris,  the  Kiiglisb  admiral  .Sir  Sydney  .Smilli,  ,»;  TiJ.  In  l.uiidini,  Henry 
Cromwell  Field,  last  descendant  of  "the  Protector."  In  Pans,  .SanHoii, 
"the  executioner."  .\t  (^ar.iccas,  J.  (J.  A.  WilhaniHini,  Anii'man  chiiri;c 
li'adaircs.  In  Wales,  in  a  m.id-houHe,  the  celebrated  Itcau  Hriiinniil, 
"coii'paniiiii  of  George  IV."  At  Nice,  Italy,  Pagaiiin',  (he  violinist.  In 
Rome,  liiic'ien  lionaparle,  yiningest  brother  of  Napoleon.  At  St.  .I.iincs' 
iialaec,  the  princess  Augusta,  .«  7'v'.  At  Hcrlin,  .v.  70,  Frederick  William 
Ml.  uf  Prussia. 
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A.  D.  1841.- On  the  4th  of  March,  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio. 
\vrt»  inaufrurated  president  of  tiieUnited  States — John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
having  been  elected  with  him  to  tlie  vice-presidency.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  and  the 
address  delivered  was  lengthy  and  elaborate.  The  new  president  pledged 
himself  to  carry  ont,  to  the  letter,  the  views  of  the  |)ariy  which  had  ele- 
vated him  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  gift  of  the  nation  ;  which  views,  he 
considered,  were  indispensable  to  the  real  well-being  of  both  government 
and  people.  The  subjoined  passage  from  his  inaugural,  conveys  ihe  lone 
of  tlie  entire  address: 

"  When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  .States  first  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  convention  which  formed  it,  many  of  the  sternest  republicans  of 
the  day  were  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  power  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  federal  government,  and  more  particularly  of  that  portion  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  executive  branch.     There  were  in  it  features 
which  appeared  not  to  be  in  har.iio;iy  with  their  simple  representative  de- 
mocracy or  republic.     And,  knov. .ng  the  tendency  of  power  to  increase 
itself,  particularly  wlieu  exercised  by  a  single  individual,  predictions  were 
made,  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  government  would  terminate  in 
virtual  monarchy.     It  would  not  become  me  to  say  that  the  fears  of  these 
patriots  have  been  yet  realized.     Dut,  as  1  sincerely  believe  that  the  ten- 
dency of  measures,  and  of  men's  opinions,  for  some  years  past,  has  been 
in  that  direction,  it  is,  I  conceive,  strictly  proper  tliat  I  should  take  tliis 
occasion  to  repeat  the  assurances  I  have  herc^tofore  given  of  my  determi- 
nation lo  arrest  the  progress'  of  tliat  tendency,  if  it  really  exists,  and  re- 
store the  government  to  its  pristine  health  and  vigour,  as  far  as  this  can 
be  effectcU  by  any  legitimate  exercise  of  the  power  placed  in  my  hands. 
Of  the  former,  is  the  eligibility  of  the  same  iiuhvidual  t'O  a  seconu  term  of 
the  presidency.    The  sagacious  mind  of  Mr.  JetTerson  early  saw  and  la- 
meiueil  tins  error,  and  attempts  have  been  made,  hitherto  wiilionl  suc- 
cess, to  apply  the  amendatory  power  of  the  states  to  its  correction.     As, 
however,  one  mode  of  correction  is  in  the  power  of  every  pr<!sident,  and 
cuiisequeiiily  in  mine,  it  would  be  useless,  and  perhajis  iiividion.s,  to  enu- 
mcraie  the  evils  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
tiiis  error  of  the  sages  who  framed  the  Constitution  may  have  been  the 
source,  and  tlie  bitter  fruits  which  we  are  still  to  gather  from  it,  if  it  con- 
tinues to  (lisligure  our  system.     It  may  be  oiiserved,  however,  as  a  gen- 
eral remark,  tjiat  re|)iibl"ieaiis  can  commit  no  greater  error  than  to  adopt 
or  coniiuuc  any  feature  in  their  systems  of  government  whieii  may  ije 
calculated  to  create  or  increase  the  love  of  power  in  the  bosoms  of  those 
to  whom  necessity  obliges  them  to  commit  ilie  management  of  their  af- 
fairs.    And  surely  nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  such  a  state  of  mind 
than  the  long  conlinuanee  of  an  office  of  liigh  trust.     Nothing  can  be  more 
corrupting,  nothing  more  deslruclive  of  all  those  noble  feelings  which  be- 
hMix  to  the  character  of  a  devoted  repnbliean  patriot.     When  this  cor. 
ru|iiing  passiun  once  takes  possession  of  the  human  mind,  like  the  love  of 
goM,  it  becomes  insatiable.     U  is  the  never-dying  worm  in  his  bosom, 
grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  the  declining  years  of  its 
victim.     If  this  is  true,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  a  republic  to  limit  the 
dirvicc  of  liiat  ollicer,  at  least,  to  whom  she  has  intrusted  the  iiinn.ige- 
lui'iil  of  her  foreign  relations,  the  execution  of  her  laws  and  the  coiiimanil 
ef  her  armies  and  navies,  to  a  period  stt  slnirl  as  lo  prevent  his  forgclling 
I'mI  hi   IS  the  accoiiiitalile  agent,  not  the  principal— the  servant  not  the 
inamer.    Until  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  can  he  ellected,  puliliu 
;ipinion  may  secure  the  desired  object.     1  give  my  aid  to  it  by  renewing 
ihe  pledge  hcrciiirun'  ijiven,  that,  under  no  circumstances,  will  1  consei 
III  n'(\i'  a  si'i'iiie'  irriM." 
Till  hberal  i)>of«;8»ions  of  the  president,  however,  he  was  destined  v'^o\ 
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to  carry  into  execution.  His  toilsome  journey  from  the  west  in  mid- 
winter, combined  with  an  exchange  of  quietude  for  const  mt  bustle,  iis 
well  as  the  general  excitement  of  the  times,  was  too  much  for  his  failing 
constitution  to  endure.  Just  one  month  from  his  assumption  of  the  reins 
of  government,  on  the  4th  of  April,  General  Harrison  lay  a  pallid  corpse 
in  the  presidential  mansion.  So  perished  a  liberal  minded  statesman,  and 
with  him  the  high  hopes  of  a  numerous  body  of  citizens.  The  entire  na- 
tion was  moved  with  sadness  and  surprise  upon  learning  tlie  mournful 
event,  and  all  the  people  united  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory.  The  fu- 
neral procession  in  llie  city  of  Washington  extended  over  two  miles,  and 
was  the  longest  ever  witnessed  there.  The  president  died  after  a  brief 
illness,  at  the  age  of  69,  and  was  the  first  who  died  in  office. 

John  Tyler,  vici-president,  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  became 
presi<hnt  for  the  unexpired  term.  He  arrived  at  the  seat  of  government 
from  Virginia,  on  the  day  after  the  president's  decease,  and  was  duly 
sworn  into  office.  He  retained  the  cabinet  officers  just  appointed  by  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  who  were  the  following-named:  Daniel  Webster,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Secretary  of  State  ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ;  John  lieli,  of  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  War;  George  E.  Uad- 
gert)f  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Francis  Granger,  of  New- 
York,  Postmaster  General;  J.  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Samuel  L.  Southard,  a  member  from  New-Jersey,  was  elected  by 
the  senate  to  till  the  chair  just  vacated  by  John  Tyler. 

On  the  .list  of  May,  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  had  been  con- 
voked by  General  Harrison,  assembled  and  commenced  its  labours. 
Much  was  expeeled  by  the  people  at  large  from  the  action  of  this  body  ; 
yet  nolliing  of  particular  importance  was  realized.  One  of  the  earliest 
rneasures  of  the  session,  was  the  passage  of  a  general  bankrupt  law — but 
this  being  found  to  work  iniquitously,  its  privileges  being  abused,  itwiis 
subsequently  repealed.  In  the  month  of  July,  a  bill  was  introduc(!d  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  U.mk.  This  passed  the  House  »tf  Repie- 
sentatives  and  tlie  Senate,  and  was  sent  to  the  president  for  his  signaiure; 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  evi'ry  one,  Mr.  Tyler  returned  the  lull  wiili 
a  veto  messajie.  He  set  forth  his  view.s  at  length  with  referencf  to  llio 
measure,  but  they  may  In-  ail  f^umnied  up  as  follows .-  That  he  had  alwuys 
been  opposed  to  such  a  baid\ ;  that  this  was  perfectly  well  known  at  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  viee-jiresnicney  ;  and  that  he  had  since  .seen  no 
reasons  lor  changing  his  opinnnis  on  the  sul)jeet.  A  second  hill  for  a  Fis- 
cal bank  of  tin'  United  Slates  was  prepared,  after  consultation  of  ilie 
president  with  lii.s  cabinet,  and  certain  menibers  of  the  House  of  |{e|iie- 
Bentatives.  This  also,  was  vetoed.  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  thereupon  ilircw 
up  Iheir  commissions,  vvilli  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster,  assigiuni.''  Inr 
reason  a  caprieioiisness  and  whimsicality  on  the  part  of  the  pre.snlciit. 
The  non-resignation  of  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly  animadverted  upon  ai 
the  time,  but  subsequent  results  fully  juslilied  tho  conduct  of  that  atilu 
Btat(!snian. 

Mr.  Van  Huren,  upon  this  action  of  the  president,  published  a  letter  in 
which  lie  highly  a|)|)laiiil<'d  his  conduct.  The  penple,  however,  (!onsideriii 
the  frustration  by  iMr-  Tyler  of  a  great  measure  of  ihe  party  which  cjcri- 
ed  him,  a  traitorous  act,  ami  in  several  places  he  was  burnt  in  elligy.  The 
new  meiiiliers  of  the  cabinet,  appointed  in  placi'  of  thosc^  who  had  rcsijiii- 
ed,  were-  the  following  :  Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  el 
the  'IVeasury;  Abel  I'.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Julia 
('.  S|)encer,  of  .\ew-N'ork,  Secretary  of  War;  Hughs.  I.egare.  of  Soiiili 
Carolina,  Attorney  (leiieral ;  Charles  (,'.  Wicklilje,  of  Kentucky,  I'uhI- 
master  (feneral. 

(^ingress  made  an  a|)propriation  of  Iii3r>,()0i)  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  for  the 
(iiirpuse  of  reimbursing,  In  some  degree,  the  losses  sustained  by  tiie  Gen- 
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.Till  in  removing,  for  so  sliort  n  period,  to  Washington.  His  remains 
.veri'  disinterred,  by  (itssiro  of  the  funiily,  and  removed  to  his  farm  at  North 
liend. 

Ill  the  course  of  tlui  soNsion,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  was  called  up. 
They  were  materinlly  modified,  after  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Southern  members,  Sonm  ponsidered  the  handling  of  the  subject  an  in- 
fraction of  Clay's  eomproiniso  ;  but  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  the 
condition  of  tlte  <'oimiry  called  for  renewed  action,  and  results  proved 
that  they  were  riglil. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  for  1840  having  been  completed,  the 
Senate,  by  a  resolution,  rcmiired  the  secretary  of  state  to  fiiriii.sb  an  ab- 
stract of  the  same.  The  total  population  of  the  Union  was  17,0U8,1  liJ  souls. 
The  following  table  shown  how  the  population  was  apportioned. 
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About  the  bepfinninK  of  thii  year,  one  Alexander  McLeod,  a  Caiuidiiiii. 
created  souk;  disturbance,  lie  eiime  within  iho  American  lines,  and  luinj.' 
an  idle  inid  worthleas  per.s(Mi,  thiuighl  to  altract  some  momentary  iiUcii- 
tioii  by  repreKi'iiliiiB  himself  as  one  of  the  mob  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  tlie  bii'innlxiat  (^iroline,  noiik^  time  previous.  It  secm.<,  in  the  end,  he 
drew  more  notice  than  he  exjiected,  or  found  agreeable.  In  Lockporl, 
neiir  the  .New- York  frontier,  he  was  tiikeii  and  held  to  bail  in  the  recognizance 
of  •S5,(10()  for  himself,  with  two  sureties  of  :S2,.50O  each,  for  his  apj.eurancc 
at  court  to  answer  the  charges  of  murder  and  tirson. 

It  appeared,  that  an  impiirtial  (rial  could  not  be  had  for  this  man 
■,it  the  west,  on  iiceoiint  of  the  excitement  .igainst  him.  Ho  was  therefore 
removed  to  the  city  of  Ni^w-York,  and  examined  before  the  supreme 
court  of  llie  stale,  at  its  .May  term.  .lud<;(!  Cowan,  in  a  lucid  re|)ort  on  tlie 
(|iieslioii  of  jurisdiction,  which  hud  been  raised,  decided  that  the  fate  of 
the  prisoner  must  be  determined  by  the  state  tribunals,  without  reference 
til  till'  iietion  of  llie  gener.il  government  in  the  premises. 

.Meiunvliile,  a  correHiioiideiiee  ensued  between  Mr.  Fox,  Hritish  Minis- 
ler  al  Washinglmi,  ami  the  American  secretary  of  state.  The  Kmillsh 
itiiib;i><siidor  called  upon  the  Aiueriean  government  to  take  prompt  and 
eiriclual  stejis  for  the  lilieriUioii  of  Mclicod.  "It  is  well  known,"  said 
lie,  "that  the  destruction  of  llii^  sli'iimboiit  Cjn./oif  was  a  public  act  ol 
persons  in  her  miijesiy's  service,  obeying  iKe  orders  of  their  siiperioi 
i'.iiiliorities.  That  act,  therefore,  aecordiiiij  to  the  usages  of  nations,  can 
'widy  be  the  subject  of  ilisciiHsion  between  the  two  iitilioniil  governments.' 
Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  replv.  after  stating  the  iinxions  desire  of  bis  uovern 
meiit  to  inaKitaiii  amieiiMi'  relitions  between  the  rmtcd  .States  imd  Kiig. 
litnd,  said:  " It  is,  then,  with  unfeigned  regret,  that  the  president  And* 
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himself  uir.ililc  lo  ri'cognize  the  vsilidity  of  a  demand,  a  compliance  wito 
which  you  deem  so  maleriHl  lo  the  preservation  of  tiie  good  understanding 
which  has  been  hitherto  manifested  between  the  two  countries.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  states  which  constitute  the  Union,  is,  within  its 
appropriate  spheie,  perfectly  independent  of  the  federal  government.  The 
offence  with  which  McLeod  is  charged  was  committed  within  the  territory 
and  against  the  laws  and  citizens  of  the  state  of  New-York,  and  is  one  that 
comes  clearly  within  the  competency  of  her  tribunals.  It  does  not,  there- 
fore, present  an  occasion  where,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Union,  the  inierposition  called  for  would  be  proper,  for  which  a  warrant 
can  be  found  in  the  powers  with  which  the  federal  executive  is  invested. 
Nor  would  the  circumstances  lo  which  you  have  referred,  or  the  reasons 
you  have  urged,  justify  the  execution  of  such  a  power,  if  it  existed." 

Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  regrets  litis  refusal,  and  intimates  that  it,  together 
with  the  ill-treatn>ent  of  Mr.  McLeod,  will  lead  to  the  most  grave  and 
serious  consequences.  In  the  inierim,  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Messrs. 
Bradley  and  .loshua  A.  Spencer,  had  moved  a  change  of  trial  from  the 
city  of  New- York  to  Utica.  There,  in  the  month  of  October,  before  Judge 
Gridley,  and  others,  a  lengthy  trial  was  held;  when,  notwithstanding  the 
abilities  cf  Aiiorncy-general  Hall  for  the  people,  an  alibi  was  proven  for 
the  prisoner — and  so  the  matter  ended. 

In  Hunt's  Mcrchiuits'  Magazine,  this  year,  appeared  a  table  which  was 
furnished  by  tin;  Secretary  of  State,  showing  the  amount  in  quantity  ol 
the  MRricultnrul  products  of  the  Union.  With  the  aid  of  this  table  an  esli- 
mal(!  has  been  made  of  the  value  in  money  of  the  several  products,  and 
the  result  placed  side  by  side  with  the  population  of  the  states  respectively, 
lo  show  the  yield  per  head  in  round  numbers. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  for(!g(iin!f,  that  only  four  states  produce  more 
llian  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  heml  of  the  population.  Of  these,  \v\- 
iiioiit  takes  till'  lead,  and  must  certainly  be  considered  a  very  eiiterpiisim,' 
and  thrifty  slate.  The  average  production  ptr  capilcm  is  seventy-seven 
dollars  and  (ifty  cents,  rmirteeii  members  of  the  Union  rise  above  lliiti 
average,  the  remainder  sliiid  below  it. 

Tli<!  fiulni-e  of  the  rnited  States' Hank  of  P(?nnsylvania,  in  February, 
caused  much  surprise  ;is  well  as  dislriss.  Its  innnense  capital  of  *;(.'),()U(), 
000  had  so  (hi/./.led  the  e>egof  the  people,  that  the  possibility  of  Midi  a 
dark  mishap  as  its  ulijiiiaic  ruin,  lu'ver  entered  tlieir  bewildered  coinpre- 
hensioii.  In  Kurope,  even,  not  less  than  $15,(1(10,000  worth  of  stoi-k  had 
been  purchased,  and  \v,is  disirihiited  iiniong  the  middling  classes  in  ami 
about  London.  In  New-York,  the  aiiiouiit  of  !Ei7,000,0()()  had  heeii  taken, 
and  the  ImI  niee  was  owned  by  the  United  Suites'  government,  and  llie 
elates  south  and  west.  Accordiiij;  to  a  report  of  the  directors,  the  bank 
had,  ill  thirty  days  fromits  resumption  of  specii-  p;iymeiils  in  Januarv 
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paid  out  ii\ci\8li  to  kdnnoycd  brokcrH  $(),O0U,O0O;  and  as  demands  Tor  as 
inucli  111(11  u  went  tilrtiuly  jiiONinted,  they  were  forced  to  bend  to  tlie  tempest 
and  siitipenu.  An  hivi'Mtiyiitioti  inlu  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  which  was  or- 
dered. iLsiiiied  ill  the  discuvury  lluil  the  old  board  of  directors  had  been 
largely  ciiuiiytttd  hi  vurioun  extraneous  speculations,  such  as  buying  up 
Texas  riiiuN,  i-ndtavouriiltf  to  niuiiOpoHze  the  cotton  market,  <Scc. ;  this, 
belt  undnNtuud,  on  ihi'ir  own  private  account,  tiiough  by  means  of  the 
bank's  funds,  Mt^NHrf,  Diddle,  Jaudon,  Cowperthwaite,  and  others,  were 
accurdiiitily  iudiclcMl  for  this  by  the  grand  jury  of  Philadelphia;  but 
as  those  gentlcniL'U  luui  merely  expended  what  they  had  previously  ' 
withdrawn,  notliing  WU8  ulTeutud  towards  establishing  the  former  good 
credit  of  Ihn  bunk. 

In  ilu)  lluuMU  of  Hv|tri'sentative8,  a  member,  from  the  committee  on 
naval  iiir.iirs,  hrouuht  in  Ihn  foUowing  statement,  showing  the  gradual  in- 
creatic  of  tliu  niivy— ttiuciher  with  a  recommendation  that  the  same  ratio, 
both  uf  power  and  expense,  should  be  maintained : 

III  18;i(l,  wi)  hud  $7,(1  II, O.").)  iipimipriuted,  and  4G2  guns  afloat. 
"    lli;i7         "  ILltiri.TlO  "  554  " 

•••  iii;)n       "        fi,70'.',wo         "  630 

•'    lu;l!)  "  .'(.'JIM,;!!!.-.  "  596  " 

"    111  to  "  ri.l.Vi.l'JO  "  882 

'•    IIUI  "  S,7II(I,!)'J7  "  1,070 

The  iii'^v  |u<'»iideiit'N  inii>piu'iiit{  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  caused  a  com- 
niiitce  of  the  Ui'pii'HiMilulivcn  to  ri'rumineiid  his  impeachnieiU — when  ha 
;ul(li't'M<i'd  III, it  lindy  II  iiirKKiigi',  prolcstini;  violently  against  any  such  right. 
Tins  isuiiiiiicr  pt'VixhiHliiii  >Syriii'im(',  N.V.,tliirty  persons  instantly,  fifty 
more  lii'iiig  Imdiy  WDiiiidt'd.     Tweniy-eiglit  kegs  of  gunpowder  had  been 
sldii'd,  ctMiiniiy  111  law,  in  the  lieiirtof  the  city  ;  when,  a  fire  breaking  out, 
they  e.xpliitlfd,  with  lliiH  fatal  result.     The  steamboat  Erie,  of  Bull'alo,  was 
hiiriii  il  III  Aiigiiht,  wliilii  twenty  miles  from  land,  with  two  hundred  pas- 
sciiyt'is  (III  lioiiiil;  one  hiiiidri'd  and  scveiity-rive  lives  were  sacrificed; 
till'  lii'i',  III  tills  (MNt',  WHS  caused  by  the  igiiiiioii  of  a  barrel  of  turpentine. 
Diril,  III  WaMJiiiigUin,  .liiilgc  IIiuImiui,  of  Virginia;  also,  Hon.  John  Kor- 
sylli,  M  iiO,  l.iU'  .Sfci'i'lmy  of  Sliitcj  also,  (jcneral  Alexander  Macomb, 
I'diniiiaiiilrr-iii.cliii'f  of  the  army;   ali-o,  Colonel  R.  D.  Waiiinght.      In 
Soiitli  Ciiroliiia,  (iciieriil  (inlhii.     In  Tennessee,  Governor  Cannon.     In 
l'('iiii»^ylv.iiiiii,  ('hiirh'S  Ogle,  M.  C, ;  also,  Hon.  J.  It.   Ulack.     In  Ncw- 
Yiirk,  lliiiiy   jlri'vooil,  ,v,  nil,  aUo,  Major  Sliiile,  x  8'J;  also  Dr.  M'Nev- 
111,  till'  coinpaiiion  of  Mniini't  in  tlii'  Irish  "rebellion  ;"  also,  lierinan  Le 
Kiiy,  Ksi|  ,  fallirrin-law  of  Daniel  Webster,     In  t;onnecticul,.Iu(lg(!  Lan- 
mini.     Ill  Vnuiiiiii,  lliidiop  Moore,     in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Hon.  R.  II.  Men- 
ilVi'.     Ill  (•('iievii,  .\.  V,,  Hull.   (iiiU'on   Lee.      In  Florida,  Kx-<!overiior 
Uciil ;  iilso,  .liiiltii'  Winn,     In    l'liiliiih'l|ilii)i.  Dr.  S.  (.Calhoun,  professor  of 
iiialriiii  nu'ilira;    iiImi,   WiHih  (iiiylord  (Mark,  poet.      In  Psewbuiyporl, 
Nhiss.,  \\  illiiiiii  ll.iillt'tl,  I'lsij  ,  leaving  $'J()0,OllU  to  Aiidovcr  seminary.    In 
Nin-Oiii'iui.-,  Coloiii'l  H,  !',  Itowic;  also,  Nicholas  Girod,  beqiiratliing  to 
viirioiis  ol)Jirls  1^1(111,110(1.     Ill  South  Ainerica,  Commodore  Ciiixtoii,    8up- 
|Hini:il  lo  h  i\  r  hern  lost  111  llii'  frmiiliiit  sleaiiislilp,  Tyrone  I'ower,  conio- 
<llaii.     Ai  (iilu'.illiii'.  Sir  Uiiviil  Wilkic,  einiiieiit  as  a  |i;iiiiler.     In  Lonilon, 
Cii|ilaiii  .S.  M.  (Jnlllnu,  of  , New-York.     .\t  Kiiigi*loii,  H.  C,  Lonl  Sydcn- 
liaiii,  (irvcrniir-ueiii'ral  of  llie  Caiiailiis.      In  I'ari.^,  Sanuiel  Welles,  an 
Anu'i'lciin  liaukcr,  leaving  a  itood  luiiiii'  iiiiil  a  hir^je  rortiine,  which  do  not 
ulwiiys  go  IO)jieilu'r.     In  London,  Sir  IMiilip  llnioke,  rcar-adinir.il  of  the 
red,  lii'iti-r  known  as  i'ii|iliiiii  ol    Ihi'  Shaiiiion,  in  her    aciion  with  iho 
ClH'siipciike ;  also.  Sir  Asilry  Cooper,  M.  I)  ,  «  7'J  ;  also,  Tlii'odnre  Hook, 
a  fiviiiiriti!  ilriiiniiiii  iiiiilior;  iiUo,  T,  Dilnlm,  the  s;iine;  also.  Sir  Fran- 
cis ('liaiiirey,  an  eniiiiriil  hriil|lori    alfo,   ,Iom'|iIi  Cliitty,  a  (lislinguislieil 
lawyer.     In  Syria,  Ki'v,  Mr.  .Miiiliei'  and  lady,  both  of  Connecticut. 
■M 
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\,  i>,  JS^9,=.Mr.  Tyler,  in  ono  of  Iiia  messages,  with  reference  to  the 
stale  i»f  ihn  I'liiuilry,  Ik  renmrkably  liberal-minded  as  well  as  just.  In 
alltiNloii  10  thti  luibliu  doniHin,  he  says :  "  We  have,  on  this  side  the  Rocky 
MuilMliiliiRj  Iht;  tinormntis  expanie  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
of  iKTi'M  of  (iiiiM'CU|tk'il  tnrritory,  to  say  nothing  of  that  which  lies  beyond." 
Ami  htf  llii'ii  fiirthpr  continues,  "We  hold  out  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
trii<«  itu  iiiviliiiutn  to  come  and  settle  among  us,  as  members  of  our  rap- 
idly.KritwiiiK  I'miiily  (  and  for  the  blessings  which  we  offer  them,  we  require 
of  tliiMii  (tniy  to  look  upon  our  country  as  their  country,  and  to  unite  with 
us  in  till'  tfrcftl  U\nk  of  preserving  our  institutions,  and  thereby  perpetuating 
our  liburliMS,  No  motive  exists  for  foreign  conquest.  Wc  desire  but  to 
reclfiMll  out'  iilmoNt  Illimitable  wilderness,  and  to  introduce  into  their  depths 
the  liglitM  of  dlvlllieiilion.  While  we  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  vin- 
dicatu  tilt)  hiitliMiat  honour,  our  most  earnest  desire  will  be  to  maintain  an 
unbroken  pfKCP." 

In  the  hcuhinllin  of  this  year,  a  voluminous  correspondence,  which  had 
eomme'|i<'»t(riH'lwepn  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stevenson,  American  minister  at  the 
court  of  Ml,  Jitnu'K,  and  liord  Palnierston,  and  was  continued  with  Lord 
Abiirili»i'n,  wImmi  the  latter  sufceeded  to  the  office  of  British  Secretary  of 
SiHtn  for  I'ltrcluii  tlffalrs,  was  laid  before  Congress.  The  subject  in  con- 
troversy wiiN  llial  ant'lent  and  uneasy  ilienie,  the  right  of  search.  It  is  ni- 
tcrestiiii},  fi'oni  llie  linpoilance  of  the  principles  of  international  law  dis- 
L'U8i*t<(|  htilwiTii  llifne  Blatesmen. 

"Tim  ifovpriiini'iil  of  (Jreat  Britain,"  commences  Mr.  Stevenson,  "with 
that  of  other  iliilloioi,  regarding  the  African  slave  trade  as  a  great  evil, 
Uiiiltwl  ill  iiiiMiNiifi'N  for  its  abolition.  For  that  purpose  laws  were  passed 
and  Inmtii'H  coneliKliMl.  giving  to  the  vessels  of  each  of  the  contracting 
partjt'd  tliii  imiiiiiil  right  of  search,  under  certain  limitations.  Indepen- 
dent of  lliewe  treiitleK,  and  under  the  principles  of  public  law,  this  right  of 
soareli  eoiild  not  be  exercised.  The  United  States  were  invited  to  become 
n  party  to  llieNe  Ireatiei  (  but,  for  reasons  which  they  deemed  satisfactory, 
mill  ({row inn  out  of  the  neeiiliar  character  of  their  institutions  and  systems 
of  goveriiitii'iit,  they  ileelined  doing  so.  They  deemed  it  inexpedient, 
under  iinv  tiiodilkaiion  or  in  any  form,  to  yield  Uie  right  of  having  their 
vcNNeln  xeiii'elicd  or  interfered  with  in  time  of  peace  upon  the  high  seas. 

"Ill  the  llieiililliiie,  fioine  of  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  these  trca- 
lien,  and  ollieri*  who  refined  to  become  so,  continued  to  prosecute  their 
ulave  (rathe  i  miiiI  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  more  effect  they  resorted 
to  tliii  iiNii  of  the  (liiijN  of  other  nations,  but  more  particularly  that  of  tlie 
United  Ntiiti'N.  To  prevent  this,  and  enforce  her  treaties.  Great  Brition 
deemed  il  liiiporlaiit  lliat  her  eriiisers  in  the  African  seas  should  have  the 
rinhl  of  (ieliuiiljiu  loiil  eximilniiiir  all  vessels  naviirating  those  seas,  for  the 
piir|iiiioi  III  ii«eertiiliiiiig  tliejr  national  character.  Against  this  practice 
the  goveriiiiieiit  of  llie  Piiited  States  protested,  and  the  numerous  cases 
out  id'  wliieli  the  preneiit  disciissKin  has  arisen,  beeainc  subjects  of  coin- 
|ilaiiil  and  iieuotintloii  lielweeii  the  two  governments."' 

The  lli'itiiili  iiiliiKter,  in  his  dUiciai  capacity  replying,  says  :  "The  uii 
ilerNiHiieil  lieyrt  leave  to  slate  Kt  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  re[ily  to  the  remarks 
eoiiiiiinecl  in  |ii-«  hint  note,  thai  iier  majesty's  government  do  not  (ireteiid 
that  her  iiiiiii  "ly'*  naval  ullleerH  havi;  any  ri^dit  lo  search  American  mer- 
ehioitineii  met  \miIi  hi  time  of  peace  at  se.i;  lint  there  is  an  essential  ami 
fniiilionenliil  diirereni'e  helwei'n  searching  a  vessel  and  detaining  her  papers 
to  nee  it  she  IN  leuallv  pioviileil  with  documents  entitling  her  to  the  pro- 
teeiiipii  111  tiiiv  emnitry.  and  especially  of  the  country  whose  Hag  she  ni;iy 
have  hiiinted  III  the  tune.  l"or  tliongh,  by  common  parlance,  ihe  wonl 
"ll.i;("  IN  ONi'd  III  e\|iiess  (ho  lest  iif  nalionality,  and  thoueli.  aeeiiiiliiig  In 
thit  accept  .illoil  "I  the  word,  her  majesty's  government  adinil  that  Urilish 
cruuuiK  aru  not  enlilled  in  time  of  peace'  to  search  merchant  vessels  sail- 
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ing  under  the  Ainciican  flag,  yet  her  majesty's  government  do  not  mean 
thereby  to  say  that  a  mercliatitman  can  exempt  herself  from  search  by 
merely  hoisliii"  a  piece  of  bunting  with  the  United  States  emblems  and 
colours  upon  it:  that  which  her  majesty's  government  means  is,  that  the 
rights  of  the  United  Stair:,  flag  exempt  a  vessel  from  search  when  that 
vessel  is  provided  with  papers  entitling  her  to  wear  that  flag,  and  proving 
her  to  be  United  States  property,  and  navigated  according  to  law.  ' 

The  president,  in  his  annual  message,  very  ably  reviewed  the  whole 
matter,  as  follows : 

"By  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  it  was  expressly  declared, 
that,  'Whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcileable  with  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  justice;  and  whereas  both  His  Majcaty  ami  llie  United 
Stales  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  aboli- 
tion, it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties  sitall  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.'  In  tlie  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  treaty  stipulations  of  Great  Britain,  a  practice  had 
tiireatencd  to  grow  up  on  the  part  of  its  cruizers  of  subjecting  to  visitation 
ships  sailing  under  the  Amerii-an  flag,  winch,  while  it  seriously  involved 
our  maritime  rights,  would  subject  to  vexation  a  brancluof  our  trade  wliich 
was  increasing,  and  which  required  the  fostering  care  of  the  goverimient. 
And  alliiongh  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  correspondence  with  t'ue  American 
envoys  at  London,  expressly  disclaimed  all  right  to  detain  any  American 
ship  on  the  high  seas,  even  if  fnimd  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  board,  and 
restricted  the  British  pretensions  to  a  mere  claim  to  visit  and  inquire,  yet 
it  could  not  well  be  discovered  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States  how 
sueh  visit  and  inquiry  could  be  made  without  detention  on  the  voyage, 
and  consequent  interru|)lion  to  the  trade.  It  was  regarded  as  the  right 
of  search  presented  only  in  a  new  form,  and  expressed  in  different  words ; 
and  1  therefore  fell  it  to  be  my  duty  distinctly  to  declare,  in  my  annual 
niessajre  to  Congress,  that  no  such  concession  could  be  made,  and  ili;it 
llu!  United  Stales  had  boih  the  will  and  the  ability  to  enforce  their  own 
laws  and  to  protect  their  flag  from  being  used  for  purposes  wholly  for- 
bidden by  those  laws  and  obnoxious  to  the  moral  censure  of  the  world. 

"Taking  the  message  as  his  letter  of  instructions,  our  then  minister  at 
Paris,  Mr.  Cass,  felt  himself  required  to  assume  the  same  M^round  in  a 
remonstrance  which  he  fell  it  his  duty  to  present  to  M.  Gnizot,  and  ihrouiih 
liini  to  the  king  of  the  French,  against  what  has  been  called  the  Qiiinlu- 
|)le  Treaty ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  met  with  the  approval  of  this 
giiveriHncnt.  In  close  conformily  with  these  views,  the  8tli  article  of  the 
lute  treaty  with  (ireat  Britain  was  framed,  which  provides  that  'each  na- 
tion shiill  keep  afloat  in  the  African  seas  a  force  not  less  than  eighty  guii;^, 
to  act  separately  and  apart,  under  instructions  from  their  respective  gov- 
crnnuiits.  and  for  the  enforcement  of  their  respective  laws  and  ol)liga- 
tioiis.'  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground  assumed  in  the  messaye 
lias  been  fully  maintained,  at  the  same  time  that  the  stipulations  of  ilie 
Treaty  of  Ghent  are  to  be  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the  two  countries, 
and  that  all  pretence  is  removed  for  interference  with  our  coi  .meree  for 
any  purpose  whatever  by  a  foreign  government. 

"While,  therefore,  the  United  States  have  been  standing  up  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  they  have  not  thought  pro|)er  to  makt;  that  a  pretext 
fur  avoiding  n  fultilment  of  their  treaty  stipulations,  or  a  ground  forgiviii;; 
countenance  to  a  trade  reprobated  by  our  laws.  \  sinnlar  arraiigi  nient 
by  the  other  great  powers  could  not  fail  tosweciifrom  the  ocean  the  slave 
trade,  without  the  interpolation  of  any  new  principle  into  the  maritime 
code.  We  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  example  thus  set  will  bo 
followed  by  one,  if  not  all,  of  them.  We  Ihert  by  also  oiler  suitable  pi"- 
tectlon  to  the  fair  trader  in  tluisi;  seas,  thus  I'ldtilling  at  the  same  time  the 
dictates  of  a  sound  policy,  and  complying  with  the  claims  of  justice  and 
liumauity 
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"  With  the  other  powers  of  Europe  our  relations  continue  on  the  mosi 
amicable  footing.  Treaties  now  existing  with  them  should  be  rigidly 
observed,  and  every  opportunity,  <!ompaiible  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  seized  upon  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  commercial 
intercourse.  Peace  with  all  the  world  is  the  foundation  of  our  policy, 
which  can  only  be  rendered  permanent  by  the  practice  of  equal  and  im- 
partial justice  to  all.  Our  great  desire  should  be  to  enter  only  into  that 
rivalry  which  looks  to  the  general  good  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences, 
the  enlargement  of  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
the  spread  of  commerce — that  great  civilizer — to  every  land  and  sea. 
Carefully  abstaining  from  interference  in  all  questions  exclusively  referring 
themselves  to  the  political  interests  of  Europe,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  an  equal  exemption  from  the  interference  of  European  governments 
in  what  relates  to  ttie  states  of  the  American  continent." 

We  should,  perhaps,  observe,  that  the  American  minister  had  previous- 
ly given  to  the  British  government,  a  discharge  from  all  further  liability 
on  account  of  the  Caroline,  as  it  had  apologized,  and  as  no  better  repa- 
ration from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  be  had,  and  as  it  had  also  ex- 
pressed so  large  a  degree  of  respect  and  regard  for  the  inviolable  and  sa- 
cred character  of  our  neutral  rights.  Sic,  dec. 

A  case  somewhat  analagous  lo  that  of  the  Amistad,  now  arose  to  be  no- 
ticed :  'I'he  brig  Creole,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  sailed  from  that  port  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  year,  for  Nt  w-Orlcans,  with  a  cargo  consisting  partly 
of  tobacco,  and  135  slaves ;  some  eight  or  ten  days  after  leaving  Hampton 
Roads,  a  part  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  crew  of  tlie  vessel,  murdered  u 
passenger  named  Hewell,  who  owned  some  of  the  negroes,  wounded  the 
captain  dangerously,  and  the  first  mate  and  two  of  the  crew  severely. 
The  slaves  eonsequently  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  vessel,  when, 
under  their  direction,  it  was  taken  into  the  port  of  Nassau,  in  the  island 
of  New- Providence.  Tliere,  at  the  request  of  the  American  consul  in  the 
place,  the  govi  riior  ordered  a  guard  on  board  the  Creole,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  from  on  hoard,  until  an  examination  could  be 
liad  ;  on  examination,  nineteen  of  the  slaves  were  identified  as  having  par- 
ticipated in  tlie  mutiny  and  murder.  These  were  placed  in  confinement 
for  another  investigation  of  the  case;  but  the  government  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  demand  of  the  American  consul  that  they  should  be  sent  back 
to  America  lor  trial.  The  remainder  of  the  slaves,  in  number  H4,  were 
set  ill  liberty,  on  the  ground  that  they  became  free  in  lauding  on  British 
territory. 

Tiie  atfair  of  the  Amistad,  as  we  have  said,  which  had  occurred  but  ii 
short  time  previous  to  this,  was  (ionsiderwl  so  nearly  identical  with  it,  as 
to  allbrd  tlie  English  a  tolerable  excuse  for  following  the  example  set 
them  on  that  occasion. 

Congress  adjourned,  after  a  laborious  session,  in  which  were  passed 
ninety  live  public  acts,  thirteen  joint  resolutions,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  private  bills.  Two  other  public  bills  were  passed  which  were 
defeated  by  the  veto  of  the  President,  and  two  more  were  defeated  by  not 
lereiving  the  executive  approval  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

Tin;  introduction  of  the  Croton  river  into  New-York  took  place  in  .Tmic, 
ami  tlie  event  was  very  justly  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings.  It  may 
not  lie  generally  known  that  this  stupendous  work  surpasbes  in  magnifi- 
cence one  of  the  pioudest  boasts  of  ancient  Rome.  None  of  the  hydrau- 
lic; structures  of  that  city,  in  spite  of  the  lej>ions  of  slaves  she  had  at  com- 
mand, ecpial  in  magnitude  of  design,  perfection  of  detail,  and  prospettivu 
hcnclits,  this  great  accomplishment  of  a  sinule  city  of  ilie  Americai.  ri  ■ 
pnhlic.  The  entire  Ifngth  of  the  aqueduct  is  forty  and  a  half  miles.  The 
work  (•iiiuincnces  at  llii'  village  of  (,'roton,  about  five  miles  above  the 
inouth  of  the  river      H'it  is  the  first  re'vrvoir.  winch  is  formed  by  a  dam 
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torciiig  the  river  back  several  miles,  covering  600  acres,  and  computed  to 
contain  not  less  than  100,000,000  of  gallons  for  each  foot  in  depth  from 
the  surface.  The  uniform  descent  of  the  aqueduct  from  commencement, 
is  about  fourteen  inches  to  the  mile ;  consequently  extensive  excavations 
or  tunnels  passing  through  hills  or  lieavy  embankments,  with  culverts  in 
crossing  valleys,  were  retiuired.  Several  of  the  tunnels  are  cut  through 
solid  rock,  at  an  enormous  expense  ;  the  longest  is  near  the  village  of 
Manhattanville,  and  is  1,215  feet  in  length.  Sleepy  Hollow,  well  known 
to  readers  of  imaginative  lore,  is  spanned  by  a  series  of  graceful  arches. 

The  main  line  of  the  aqueduct  is  constructed  as  follows :  the  bottom  is 
an  inverted  arch,  the  roof  a  semi-circle  ;  the  dimensions  six  feet  at  bot- 
tom, seven  feet  at  top,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height.  The  founda- 
tion is  of  stone,  well  laid,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  rubble  ;  over  this 
a  bed  of  concrete  composed  of  cement,  broken  stone  and  gravel,  well  com- 
bined ;  the  side  walls  are  thirty-nine  inches  thick  at  bottom,  and  twenty- 
seven  inches  at  top ;  the  arches  both  of  brick.  In  crossing  Harlem  river 
ihe  aqueduct  encounters  iis  most  formidable  impediment.  Owing  to  the 
great  depression  of  the  stream  below  the  grade  line,  and  the  peculiar  in- 
clination of  its  banks,  the  length  of  the  aqueduct  bridge  will  be  1,420  feet. 
Its  width  will  be  eighteen  feet  inside  the  parapet  walls,  and  twenty-seven 
feet  between  the  outer  edges  of  the  coping;  it  will  be  supported  by  six- 
teen |)icrs,  twenty  by  forty  feet  at  base,  and  eighty  four  feet  m  height,  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  diminishing  as  they  rise,  with  a  span  of  eighty  feet. 
This  bridge  is  intended  fur  the  support  of  iron  pipes,  which  will  be  laid 
down,  in  the  first  instance,  between  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter;  but 
the  work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  two  foiir  feet 
pipes  at  any  time  hereafter,  whose  capacity  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
grand  trunk.  A  number  of  formidable  ravines  shortly  after  present  them- 
selves, but  are  all  crossed  handsomely,  the  water  being  conducted  by 
means  of  inverted  syphons.  Ninety-sixth  street  being  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  has  two  arches  of  twenty-seven  feet  span,  for  the  carriage-way, 
and  one  arch  of  fourteen  feet  span,  on  each  side,  for  the  sidewalks.  The 
otherstreets  being  but  sixty  feet  in  width,  will  each  have  an  arch  of  thirty 
feet  span  for  the  carriage-way,  and  one  on  <^ach  side  of  ten  feet.  The 
breadili  over  the  arches  to  be  twenty-four  feet. 

Tile  next  important  work  is  the  receiving  reservoir,  thirty-eight  miles 
by  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  from  its  northern  terminus.  It  covers  thirty- 
five  acres  of  ground,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections  ;  the  north  section  to 
have  twenty  feet  of  water  when  full,  the  south  twenty-five  feet ;  and  the 
whole  reservoir  containing  100,000,000  gallons.  From  this  reservoir  ihe 
water  will  be  conveyed  tlirough  the  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  distributing  basin, 
in  Forty-second  street ;  this  covers  about  five  acres  and  holds  20,000,000 
of  gallons.  This  distributing  reservoir  is  also  a  work  of  great  magnitude 
and  expense,  and  calculated  to  endure  as  long  as  the  hills  It  is  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  and  employed  four  hundred  men  four  years 
in  its  (K)nstruction.  The  perfection  of  the  work  is  such  that  a  single  man 
lias  complete  control  of  the  immense  quantity  of  water  used  to  supply 
the  city.  The  original  estimate  of  expense  for  the  entire  work,  was 
$4,718,107  ;  but  before  it  is  entirely  finished,  it  is  now  supposed  the  amount 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  $12,000,000.  At  intervals  of  a  mile,  ventilators 
are  constructed,  in  the  form  of  towers,  composed  of  white  marble;  these 
may  be  seen,  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  by  passengers  along  the  course  of 
the  Hudson. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  now  make  mention  of  an  act  of  international  cour- 
tesy which  reflects  high  credit  upon  the  government  of  Queen  Victoria, 
ller  majesty  caused  to  be  forwarded,  through  her  minister  at  Washington, 
to  the  .\niericai\  secretary  ()f  state,  iu  valuable  ffold  medals,  with  appro- 
jiriate  enibieins,  to  be  di.sposed  as  follows- 
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1.  For  Captain  Depeyster,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Slieridan,"  of  New- York, 
for  saving  the  crew  of  the  British  barque  "  Zephyr,"  of  Newcastle,  in 
November,  1840. 

2.  For  Captain  VVotton,  of  the  packet -ship  "  Rlione,"  o(  New- York,  for 
saving  the  crew  of  the  British  barque  "  Belinda,"  of  Troon,  D.  Mac  Niuhol, 
master. 

3.  For  Captain  Cropper,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Columbus,"  of  New-York, 
for  saving  the  lives  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel  "  Leonidus,"  of 
Belfast,  in  November,  1840. 

4.  For  Captain  Thompson,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Stephen  Whitney,"  of 
New- York,  for  saving  the  master  and  crew  of  the  schooner  "  Dispatch"  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  November,  1840. 

5.  For  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  packet-ship  "Garrick,"  of  New- York,  for 
saving  the  lives  of  tiiu  master,  mate,  and  crew  of  the  brig  "Eugenia" of 
St.  John's,  New  Brimswick,  in  December,  1840. 

6.  For  Captain  Stoddart,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Ville  de  Lyon,"  of  New- 
York,  for  saving  the  lives  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  British  brig 
"Britiania,"  in  November,  1840. 

Towiinis  the  close  of  the  last  year,  the  government  of  Texas,  instead 
of  wisely  husbanding  its  resources,  was  so  extremely  inconsiderate  as 
to  authorize  the  famous  Santa  Fe  expedition.  This  was  an  attempt  by 
an  armed  force  to  capture  the  Mexican  city  and  province  of  that  name, 
which  lies  remote  from  assistance,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  pretence  set  up  for  this,  was  a  necessity  of  retaliation  for  the  injus- 
tice on  the  part  of  Mexico  of  refusing  to  recognize  the  independe-nce  of 
the  Texians.  The  force  consisted  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
and  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  principal  command  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  General  McLeod.  The  journey,  from  the  starting  point  of  the 
invaders,  was  not  adequately  provided  for,  either  in  the  way  of  provisions 
or  anything  else;  consequently,  by  the  time  h:ilf  the  long  distance  was 
passed  over,  the  men  began  to  suffer,  and  their  distresses  increased  up  to 
the  time  of  their  surrender  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  But  now,  from 
having  subsisted  for  weeks  upon  snakes  and  lizards,  tliey  sunk  to  a  state, 
if  possible,  more  abject.  In  defian(;e  of  all  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
in  the  most  gross  violation  of  their  solemnly  pledged  word  that  the  cap- 
tives should  t)e  humanely  treated,  the  Mexican  authorities  stripped  their 
prisoners  of  everylliiiig — arms,  blankets,  and  clothing — chained  them  in 
pairs,  barefooted,  and  drove  them  off  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  to 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Thirty-five  famished  and  died.  Four  were  wantonly 
shot  by  the  guard,  for  their  inability  or  refusal  to  keep  up  with  the  inaiii 
body.  The  ears  of  those  who  thus  perished  were  cut  off  and  preserved, 
to  be  delivered  lo  the  commanding  officer  of  the  barbarians,  as  evidence 
that  their  prisoners  had  not  escapiMl. 

There  accompanied  this  expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  "travellers,  men 
of  letters,  or  invalids,"  several  Americans,  some  of  whom  bore  passports 
from  the  Mexican  consul  at  New-Orleans,  and  other  evidences  of  their 
being  non-belligerent  citizens.  George  VV.  Kendall,  a  Mr.  Falconer,  unci 
a  son  of  General  Combs,  of  Kentucky,  were  of  this  class.  These,  and 
other  men,  who  had  just  claims  to  special  consiileration,  were  deprived 
of  their  papers  and  means  of  protection,  and  maltreated  in  common  witii 
the  rest.  In  consequence  of  tJiis,  protests  were  entered  by  several  of  tlie 
foreign  ministers  at  Mexico ;  and  a  very  lengthy  correspondence  was 
had  t)etween  the  Mexican  authorities  and  different  branches  of  other  gov- 
ernments. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  tiic  president  of  the  United  States  communicated 
to  the  Senate,  in  compliaiK^e  with  a  resolution  of  that  body,  the  cnrres- 
poiidciii-e  whicii  had  recently  taken  place  between  the  American  minister 
ill  Mcxii'o  and  the  governineiit  of  that  country,  together  with  the  insiruc' 
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tioiis  of  the  government  to  the  minister.  The  correspondence  was  of 
great  lengtii ;  it  comprised  the  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  state, 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  late  minister  in  Mexico,  requesting  him  to  interfere  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Franklin  Combs,  and  other  letters  requesting  the  interposition  of 
Mr.  KIlis  in  behalf  of  other  individuals,  who  were  involved  in  the  disasters 
of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition.  The  view  taken  by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
these  cases,  is  fully  explained  in  a  letter  of  a  subsequent  date,  addressed 
by  him  to  Mr.  Waddy  Tliompson,  the  new  minister  to  Mexico. 

In  this  letter,  dated  April  5,  1842,  Mr.  Webster  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  cases  of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Kendall,  joined  the  expedition  for 
objects  entirely  distinct  from  a  hostile  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  those  who 
were  parties  to  the  military  expedition,  and  states  the  grounds  on  which 
persons  connected  with  the  expedition  under  certain  circumstances  are 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  non-combatants.  The  following  is  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  letter,  in  which  the  minister  is  instructed  what  course  to 
adopt  in  relation  to  the  prisoners  whose  cases  were  specially  stated. 
After  alluding  to  the  cruelties  which  are  alledged  to  have  been  inflicted 
o\\  the  prisoners,  the  secretary  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  inclination  to  interfere 
in  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the  benefit  or  protection  of  in- 
dividuals, any  further  than  its  clear  duties  require.  But  if  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  who  have  not  renounced,  nor  intended  to  renounce,  their  alle- 
giance to  their  own  governniunt,  nor  have  entered  into  the  military  ser- 
vice of  any  other  government,  iiave,  nevertheless,  been  found  so  connected 
with  armed  enemies  of  Mexico,  as  that  they  may  be  lawfully  captured  and 
detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  this  government  to  take 
so  far  a  concern  in  llieir  welfare  as  to  see  that,  as  prisoners  of  war,  they 
^re  treated  according  to  the  usages  of  modern  times  and  civilized  states. 
Indeed,  although  the  rights  or  the  safety  of  none  of  their  own  citizens 
were  concerned,  yet,  if  in  a  war  waged  between  two  neighbouring  states, 
the  killing,  enslaving,  or  cruelly  treating  of  prisoners  should  be  indulged, 
the  United  Slates  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  right,  to 
remonstrate  and  to  interfere  against  such  a  departure  from  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  civilization.  These  principles  are  common  principles, 
essential  alike  to  the  welfare  of  all  nations,  and,  in  the  preservation  of 
which  all  nations  have,  therefore,  rights  and  interests.  But  tiieir  duty  to 
interfere  beconies  imperative  in  cases  affecting  their  own  citizens.  It  is, 
tlierefore,  that  the  government  of  the  United  SiMles  protests  against  the 
hardships  and  cruelties  to  which  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  have  been  sub- 
jected. It  protests  against  this  treatment  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
the  law  of  nations — in  the  name  of  all  Christian  states — in  the  name  of 
civilization  and  the  spirit  of  the  age — in  the  name  of  all  republics— in  the 
name  of  liberty  herself,  enfeebled  and  dishonoured  by  all  cruelly,  and  all 
excess — in  the  name  of,  and  for  the  honour  of,  this  whole  hemisphere.  It 
protests,  emphatically  and  earnestly,  against  practices  belonging  only  to 
barbarous  people  in  barbarous  times. 

"  By  the  well-establisiied  rules  of  national  law,  prisoners  of  war  are  not 
to  be  treated  harshly  unless  personally  guilty  towards  him  who  has  them 
in  his  power,  for  he  should  remember  that  lliey  are  men  and  unfortunate. 
When  an  enemy  is  conquered  and  submits,  a  great  soul  forgets  all  resent- 
ment and  is  entirely  filled  with  compassion  for  him.  This  is  the  humane 
language  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  this  is  the  sentiment  of  high  honour 
.inuing  men.  The  law  of  war  forbids  the  wounding,  killing,  impressment 
into  the  troops  of  the  country,  or  the  enslaving  or  ollierwise  m.iUreating 
of  prisoners  of  war,  unless  iliey  have  been  guilty  of  some  grave  crime ; 
ami  from  the  obligation  of  tliis  law  no  civilized  nation  can  discharge  itself. 
Kvery  nation  on  being  received  at  her  own  request  into  the  circle  of  civ- 
ilized governments,  must  understand  that  she  not  only  attains  rigliiB  of 
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•overeignty  and  the  dignity  uf  national  character,  but  that  v'U?.  binds  her- 
self also  to  the  strict  and  failhriil  observance  of  all  those  printMjilfB,  laws 
and  usiiifes  which  have  obtained  currency  among  civilized  stiiles,  and 
■which  have  for  their  object  the  mitigation  of  the  miseries  of  war.  No 
community  can  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  national  character  in 
modern  times  without  submitting  to  all  the  duties  which  that  character 
imposes.  A  Christian  people,  who  exercise  sovereign  power,  who  make 
treaties,  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  other  states,  and  who  should 
yet  refuse  to  conduct  its  military  operations  according  to  the  usages  uni- 
versally observed  by  such  states,  would  present  a  character  singularly  in- 
consistent and  anomalous.  This  government  will  not  hastily  suppose 
that  the  Mexican  republic  will  assume  such  a  character.  There  is  yet 
another  very  important  element  arising  out  of  the  facts  of  this  case. 

"It  is  asserted  and  beligved  that  the  surrender  of  some  of  the  prisons 
connpcied  with  the  expedition  was  made  upon  specific  terms,  wliicli  .c  '^ 
immediately  violated  by  the  local  Mexican  authorities.  If  iher  is  "  le 
rule  of  the  law  of  war  more  clear  and  peremptory  than  another,  it  i,  thii 
compa(;ts  between  enemies,  such  as  truces  and  capitulaiiciUs,  should  be 
faithfully  adhered  to;  and  their  non-observance  is  denounced  as  buinc, 
manifestly  at  variance  with  the  true  interest  and  dtiiy,  not  only  of  the 
immediate  parties,  but  of  all  mankind.  Consequently,  if  the  surrender©' 
the  expedition,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  conditional,  the  benefit  of  those  con 
dilions  nnist  be  insisted  upon  in  favour  of  the  eaptives.  According  to  th« 
statement  of  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Van  Ness,  Mr.  Kendall  proceeded  tw 
hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  was  taken  with  hi.s  com 
panions  while  they  were  displaying  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  the  persons  whr 
took  them  gave  assurances  that  they  should  not  be  held  as  prisoners  oi 
war.  Here,  then,  was  a  special  immunity  promised,  but  afterwards  noto- 
riously withheld,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  om 
information  iipoi-  the  subject.  If,  therefore,  this  government  were  not 
entitled  to  dpinnd  the  release  of  Mr.  Kendall  on  the  ground  of  hisiiaving 
been  a  non-combannt  and  a  neutral,  it  might  require  the  government  of 
Mexico  to  lake  care  that  the  stipulations  of  its  authorized  agents  to  that 
eflect  be  scrupulously  fidfilled,  and  that  on  this  account,  those  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made  should  be  immediately  released,  according  to  that 
promise. 

"In  conclusion,  I  am  directed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
now  to  instruct  you  that,  on  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  you  inquire  care- 
fully and  minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  those  persons  wiio,  having 
been  taken  near  Santa  Fe,  and  having  elaiujed  the  iiiierposiiioii  of  this 
government,  are  still  held  as  prisoners  in  Mexico,  and  you  will  ih«!n  de- 
mand of  the  Mexican  government  the  release  of  sucli  of  them  as  appe;ir 
to  have  been  innocent  traders,  travellers,  invalids,  men  of  letters,  or  for 
any  other  reasons  justly  esteemed  non-conibataiits,  being  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates.  To  this  end  it  may  be  p'  '  /•  ti-  (lirct  the  consul  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  plaii  s  where  any  of  them  mav  (  e  (.-■  'li'.ned,  and  to  take  Vheir 
statements  under  oath,  as  also  the  stateincntg  ,>i  i)  .  ;)ersons  •  ■  ,om 
they  may  respectively  refer.  If  the  M  vr;-,/-  '-.vf^.-uont  deny  f;ii;is  upon 
which  any  of  the  persons  claim  their  relui.at,  and  desire  time  for  furthet 
investigation  of  their  respective  cases,  or  any  of  them,  proper  and  suitable 
time  must  be  allowed ;  but  if  any  of  the  persons  described  in  the  next 
prereding  paragraph,  and  for  whose  relief  you  shall  have  made  a  demand, 
shall  still  be  detained  for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry  or  otherwise,  you 
will  then  explicitly  demand  of  the  Mexican  government,  that  they  be 
treated  thenceforward  with  all  the  lenity  which,  in  the  most  favourable 
cases, '  I'longs  to  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war,  that  they  be  not  confined  in 
loaihsunie  dungeons,  with  malefactors  and  persons  diseased,  that  tliey  he 
not  c  -uned,  or  subjected  to  ignominy,  or  to  any  particular  rigor  in  iheir 
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detention  ;  that  tlicy  be  nut  obliged  to  labour  on  the  |(iiblic  works,  or  put 
111  iiMV  other  h'.irdship.  You  will  sliitc  to  the  Mexican  govi  inrntiit  itiat 
the  government  of  the  United  Stat(  entijrtiiins  a  conviction  tliiii  iIichc 
persons  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty  without  delay ;  tliui  il  will  feel  great 
dissiitisfaction  if  it  shall  learn  that  those  whose  cases  have  been  already 
made  the  subject  of  an  express  demand,  are  still  sutlering,'  Ac,  Sec. 

After  much  delay,  the  prisoners  named  were  set  at  hbcrty.  Saita 
Anna,  by  an  act  of  great  clemency,  shortly  after,  on  the  soleninizatioh  of 
his  birtn-day,  released  all  of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners.  At  that  time  there 
were  fifty  at  the  castle  of  Perote ;  one  hundred  and  nineteen  in  the  ciiv  of 
Mexico ;  and  the  remainder  at  Jalapa. 

The  United  States'  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition  returned  home  in 
June  and  July  of  this  year,  having  been  absent  since  the  IHth  of  August, 
1838— nearly  four  years.  Since  leaving  the  United  States,  the  combiuetl 
squadron  had  navigated  about  four  hundred  thousand  miles.  The  Viii- 
iiennes,  the  vessel  of  Captain  Wilkes,  sailed  round  the  world,  altogether 
a  distance  of  seventy-one  thousand  miles,  and  returned  in  compa/  ilively 
good  order,  without  having  met  with  any  material  accident.  'I'  le  brig 
Porpoise,  Commander  Ringgold,  arrived  in  New-York  on  the  2d  of  .luly, 
having  been  absent  three  years  and  eleven  months,  and  making  ace  ding 
to  log,  ninety-five  thousand  miles.  The  ship  Peacock  was  wrn  r^ed  at 
the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  by  running  upon  a  shoal;  but,  linjipily, 
without  a  loss  of  life.  She  had  sailed,  prior  to  her  destruction,  sixty-two 
thf.usiind  miles,  and  was  still  in  excellent  order.  Captain  Hudson  as 
the  last  man  lo  leave  his  sinking  ship,  having  taken  from  her  such  v.du- 
ablcs  as  could  be  rescued  hastily  by  means  of  such  boats  as  could  be  yot 
alongside.  The  shipwrecked  crew  received  much  atteiuion  from  the  gen- 
tlemanly British  commander  at  Fort  George,  formerly  Astoria,  about 
twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  they  were  kindly  cared  for 
until  the  arrival  of  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  to  their  relief.  The 
brig  Oregon,  which  was  substituted  for  the  Peacock  alter  this  loss,  arrived 
in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  command  of  Lieuteuiint  Carr.  The  ship 
Clarendon,  by  way  of  Canton,  arrived  in  New- York  in  June.  The  Fly- 
ing-Fish, tender  to  the  Vincetines,  previous  to  her  being  sold  at  Singapore 
as  unseaworthy,  had  made  seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  miles. 

Tiie  expedition  thoroughly  executed  every  part  of  the  duties  confided 
to  it  by  the  government.  A  very  large  number  of  ports,  harbours,  islands, 
reefs  and  shoals,  were  visited,  examined  and  surveyed.  Many  charts 
of  the  South  seas  having  been  found  erroneous,  were  carefully  cor- 
rected. Several  of  the  principal  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
were  visited  for  the  first  time  by  the  government  vessels  of  this  na- 
tion, am'  friendly  relations  established  with  the  chiefs  and  natives  of  them 
The  disroveries  in  the  Antarctii-  Ocean— observations  for  fixing  the  south 
ern  mamietic  pole,  &c.,  kc,  preceded  those  of  the  French  and  English 
expeditions. 

On  one  of  the  islands  visited,  the  natives  ofTered  them  worship,  evidently 
believing  them  to  have  descended  from  the  sun.  On  Mouna  I,oa,  in  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  experiments  were  made  with  the  pendulum  at  a  height 
of  t'ourtccii  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Topographi(;al  sur- 
veys were  also  made  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  craters.  On  one  oc 
casion,  while  examining  a  group  of  the  Fejee  islands,  the  boats'  crews 
were  attacked,  and  two  of  their  officers  were  killed — but  no  similar  occur- 
rei.ii'  took  place  afterwards.  A  friendly  Fejee  chief,  Vendovi,  was 
brought  to  the  United  States,  but  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival.  The 
Sooloo  Sea  was  also  explored,  and  a  new  and  feasible  route  discovered 
for  p  issing  n  that  direction  to  China,  thus  guarding  agaitist  the  northeaBt 
moiisoou 
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On  one  of  the  islands,  where  they  obtained  specimens  of  inincnils  inr 
bedded  in  igneous  rock,  there  was  no  appearan(;e  of  ve|f('tiiiion  uhiiKner, 
yet  it  was  so  densely  covered  with  penguins,  which  stontiy  nisimed  their 
landing,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  force  their  way  through 
thcni. 

The  expedition  also,  during  its  absence,  examined  and  surveyed  a  largo 
portion  of  liie  Oregon  territory,  formerly  but  httle  known.  'I'lie  Colu  n- 
bia  river  was  ascended  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  cascades  and 
falls.  Tlie  philoh)gist  of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Hale,  was  left  there  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  at  leisure,  and  returning  by  land. 
All  the  harbours  of  Oregon  were  visited  and  surveyed.  A  new  and  com- 
plete map  of  ihe  country  was  prepared,  embracing  its  rivers,  soinids,  coast, 
forts,  cVc,  which  will  furnisli  the  government  with  a  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation relative  to  its  formerly  but  little  known  possessions  on  the 
northwest  coast,  and  in  the  whole  of  that  interesting  rt.'uioii.  An  exain- 
iiialioii  w.ts  also  made  of  a  part  of  Upper  California,  the  Sacramento  river, 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  their  various  tributaries,  cVc,  t^:c. 

Tliose  of  the  olficers  who  were  lost,  were  Lieutenant  Underwood  and 
Mi(]slii|)maii  Henry,  killed  by  savages  at  the  Island  of  Mololo,  one  of  the 
Fejee  groii|),  while  bravely  defending  their  men.  Midshi|)men  Keid  and 
Bacon,  logi'llier  with  some  thirteen  others,  in  the  Sea  (iiill,  were  jiioliably 
capsized  by  a  giile  and  lost,  while  attempting  to  round  ('a|)e  llorii.  A 
chaste  oln-iixk  in  memory  of  these  early  dead,  was  erected  by  their  coui- 
panions,  in  Mount  Anbiirii  cemetery. 

There  i\m\,  in  Washington,  this  year,  Mrs.  Letitia  Tyler,  wife'  of  the 
president;  also,  Hon.  Samuel  L.  .'^ouihard,  of  New-.Itrsey  ;  also,  Hon.  J. 
LawreiH'e  and  I).  I)imo(!k,  of  Pa. ;  also,  Senator  Dixon,  of  K.  I. ;  and  lion. 
L.  Williams,  of  N.  C,  "th(!  father  of  the  Housi."  In  Itallimore,  by  ex- 
plosion of  the  Medora,  twenty-six  persons  were  killed,  and  tliirly-i'i>;lit 
wounded.  Died,  in  Maryland,  Kx-governor  V'<'azey.  In  New- ji  r.sey, 
Gen.  Kossel.  In  Vermont,  Kev.  Dr.  i'hanning,  of  llosion.  In  iMa.s^*a- 
chuseits,  Maj.  Ii(nnax,  U.  S.  A.  At  tiroton,  Ct.,  ("apt.  .\very,  an  ollirer 
under  Col.  Leiiyard  at  the  storming  of  Fort  (Jriswold  by  llu'  lliilish.  In 
New-I.ini(ion,  (ieii'l.  Islrim.  At  Fort  Sullivan,  .S.  ('.,  Major  Kirliy.  In 
Keiitoi'kv,  Kx-govcrnor  Desha.  In  (Jeoi'ttia,  Hun.  W.  It.  Ilaliershani. 
In  Mi.ssuuil,  (ieii.  Alkiiison;  also.  Major  Floyd;  also,  .liidgc  laiciis,  Al 
New  < 'rleaiis,  r.Alide  Moiii.  In  the  Illinois  limise  of  assiniMy,  Hon.  Mr. 
Arndt,  being  shut  in  an  altercation.  In  Virginia,  Hun.  W.  S.  Mailings,  of 
Mass.  At  Pittst.iirgh,  Capl.  Itutler,  U.  S.  A.  In  Ohio,  .Imlge  .lull),  oiii: 
of  Morgan's  rillniieii  in  tin;  revoliilion.  .M  I'hiladilphia,  CiPinly  Kayiiet, 
formerly  .\inencan  chargi'^  at  Iirazil.  In  New  Vork,  Cnl.  Cniiimiims, 
U.  S.  .\.;  idso, -f.  70,  Mrs.  iSlemierhassel,  a  name  reiiilereil  (11111011111  'ly 
the  evil  deeds  iif  Diirr  and  tdotincncc  of  Wirt.  In  Florida,  Major  Wil(o.\, 
U.  .S.  A.  In  Ihe  Cherokee  iiatidii,  Cupi.  Simoiilnii,  I'.S,  dia«oons.  In 
Texas,  Chief-justice  Morclaiid.  In  France,  (ieii.  I'enuiik,  l'.  .'^  A.;  also, 
the  famous  sniueon  Itarcni  I.arrey,  t.  7ii ;  also,  .Admiral  Haiiilin  ,  aNo,  Ilk' 
CD"  lit  ill'  l.as  ( 'a.-ieSiCompaiiionof  Napoleioi  in  liamsliMient.  A I  Si,  l'(  ii  is- 
burgh.  Sir  lioherl  Ker  I'orler,  hislorii'.il  painirr.  In  Smyrna,  Capt,  N'oor- 
hi'cs,  U.  .S.  N.  Ill  Italy,  .M.  ile  Sisinmiill,  tin'  historian  ,  al.'^o,  ( ',i|i|.  1 1  .111 
ih'iM,  author  of  "TiMvels  ill  America."  In  Irelanil,  John  llaiiini,  iiiivi  li^l  ; 
alsi),  Kev,  Henry  .Matnrin.  anllior  of  "  liertrain."  In  Lnmloii,  (ii  11.  Slirap- 
nell,  iiivi'iidir  of  111.' "shells"  which  bear  Ins  name;  al-o,  Ducnm,  llie 
(M|urslnaii.  In  France,  the  diike  of  Orleans,  eldest  sini  (if  l.unis  l'liih|<pi', 
lieini,'  thrown  from  his  baronche.  In  I.oiiiIimi,  Sir  Chirlcs  ISill,  eiiiini  iit 
as  a  siirgciHi ;  als(>,  Viscount  Coke,  writer  of  jnnspriiilcncc.  In  Filiiilinii;h, 
James  (nahame,  anihin-of  a  "  History  of  America  "  In  li(Miiloii,  Juliii  Har- 
rison, uraiidson  of  the  discoverer  of  the  longitude,  for  which  he  witi 
voted  by  government  X'jo,{lil0. 
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A.  D.  1843. — On  the  roasspinblingof  Congress,  the  principal  subject  of 
attention  was  still  the  establisinuent  of  an  exchequer.  Nothing  that  Con- 
gress could  offer  having  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  president,  ii  now 
bccaiue  his  turn  to  submit  a  plan.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  accor- 
dingly laid  before  the  House  his  project,  approved  by  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernment— when  it  was  rejected,  by  the  strong  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  to  eighteen.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the  executive 
authorities  of  the  United  States  and  certain  Texian  commissioners  for  the 
ainiexation  of  Texas — but  this  also  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

In  July  several  changes  occurred  in  the  cabinet  of  the  president,  which 
was  thus  remodelled:  Mr.  A.  P.  Upshur,  of  Va.,  was  made  Secretary 
of  State;  John  C.  Spencer,  of  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  J.  iNI. 
Porter,  of  Pa.,  Secretary  of  War ;  T.  VV.  Gilmer,  of  Va.,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  C.  A.  VVickliffe,  of  Ky.,  Post-master  General ;  J,  Nelson,  of  Md., 
Aiioiney  General. 

Congress,  before  the  close  of  its  session,  made  two  appropriations, 
which,  for  the  honour  of  that  body,  deserve  to  be  recorded.  First,  $30,000 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  line  of  telegraphs  to  Baltimore,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Morse.  This  opened  a  new  field  of  enlerprize  lo 
the  discerning  men  of  the  age,  and  we  now  see  how  incalculably  advan- 
tageous the  results  of  the  system  are  not  merely  to  this  nation  but  to 
the  race  at  large.  Secondly,  $40,000  to  establish  a  special  embas- 
sage to  the  (.Celestial  Knipire.  Former  remissness  in  regard  to  the  trade 
of  that  region,  had  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  true  interests  and  dig- 
nity of  the  republic. 

A  melancholy  event  occurred  in  the  American  navy  at  the  end  of  the 
last  year;  an  incident  without  parallel,  and  one  calculated  to  startle  the 
sensibilities  of  the  whole  people.  A  son  of  the  honourable  Secretary  of 
War  was  in  the  mcnith  of  December  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel 
on  hoard  which  he  was  a  midsliipinan,  for  the  alleged  crimeof  antutinous 
and  piratical  conspiracy.  The  name  of  the  vessel  was  the  Soniers,  a  ten 
gun  ling  under  tht!  coinmand  of  Lieulenant  A.  Slidell  Mackenzie,  and  the 
crew  consisleil  of  a  complement  of  fifteen  pelty  officers  and  seamen  with 
puiiie  seventy-odd  naval  apprentices.  The  vessel  was  new,  and  had 
been  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Africa  on  a  trial  cruize,  to  touch  at  .Monro- 
via and  return  by  the  way  of  SI.  Thomas — and  it  was  the  design  of  the 
iniiliiiecrs  ut  seize  her  upon  leaving  the  latter  point,  murder  the  ollicers, 
mid  at  once  sup|ilaiit  the  nalioiial  colours  with  a  Hag  bearing  tiie  skull  and 
cross-bones.  Thirteen  ol  llie  crew,  it  was  said,  had  taken  an  oath  of 
coiis|iiracy,  and  were  dcicrniiiicd  to  act  uiion  the  ground  that  "dead 
men  tell  no  tales'" — slaying  all  they  nnght  ca()lure,  save  women,  whom 
lliey  were  to  preserve  I'cir  thiniselves. 

'ilie  plot  was  nearly  ripe  for  execution,  when  the  purser's  stew.nrd,  to 
whom  ilie  horrid  design  had  been  partly  revealed,  betrayed  it.  Midship- 
man I'liilip  S|iencer,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  represented  as  the  origina- 
liir  and  head  of  the  nilerniil  seln  nie ;  and  iipoe  b"nig  confronteil  willi  his 
«C(U-.er,  lie  aiiinilied  the  charge  brought  agi'iust  him,  lull  asuerlid  that 
ad  said  was  ''.dl  ma  joke."  Upon  a  further  inipiiry  into  the 
however,  a  paper  written  in  cypher  was  found,  separating 
tlic  crew — and  other  evidences  that  it  was  iiUe  to  have  jiroved  a  matter 
iniiih  too  solemn  lor  a  joke.  Oilier  parties  iinplicaled  were  ex.iniined 
rig<irously.  and  siillicient  cause  fniiiid  to  \s.irraiit  the  detention  in  double 
irons  ol  ilircc  persons,  namely,  a  midshipman  ami  two  s:iilo!s.  the  one 
holiliin;  ilie  autlioriiaiive  position  of  inasier-at-arins.  and  the  other  master 
of  the  iiip.  After  this,  a  spirit  id  m-nbordniation  seeming  to  be  niiinifcst- 
ed  III  llie  crew,  upon  delilieraiioii  wuli  the  balance  of  Ins  ollicers,  Ilie  com- 
Uiiiiilerot  the  vessel  deleriniiicil  upon  tie  exireinity  of  executing  the 
ruppoBid  ringleudeiB  of  the  inuliny  in  his  ship.     Alter  tins,  it  wi.s  said 
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the  men  lelurncd  to  their  duty  with  arciistomcd  alacrity.  Commander 
Mackenzie,  upon  his  arrival  in  New- York,  was  tried  by  a  court  martial, 
at  mud)  length,  fur  this  act  of  speedy  retribution,  and  was  finally  exone- 
rated from  all  blame. 

'Hie  Rhode-Island  "rebellion,"  so  called,  now  comes  to  be  considered. 
It  appears,  tiiat  some  time  previous  to  this,  a  convention  of  inhabitants  in 
that  state  met  and  framed  a  new  constitution,  materially  different  from 
the  one  under  which  the  government  of  the  state  was  then  administered. 
The  principal  grievance  complained  of  was  the  extremely  limited  and  ar- 
bitrary uHtuie  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage — from  which 
circumstance  the  favourers  of  the  new  constitution  were  denominated 
"  free  sutfrige"  men,  while  their  opponents  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  law 
and  order'  party.  At  the  election  for  state  officers  in  1842,  two  gover- 
nors and  two  sets  of  legislative  officers  were  voted  for  and  were  declared 
duly  elected  under  itie  two  opposing  constitutions.  Thomas  W.  Dorr 
was  pronounced  governor  by  the  revolutionists,  while  Samuel  VV.  King 
was  proclaimed  the  same  by  the  regular  authorities  under  the  old  and  un- 
repealed cliarter  of  King  Charles.  Both  parties  prepared  to  maintiiii; 
their  claims  iiy  force  of  arms,  and  the  entire  state  became  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  uproar. 

In  this  exigency,  the  president  of  the  Union  was  appealed  to,  and  he  de 
cided  that  the  "  law  and  order"  men  were  right.  The  Dorrites  were  de- 
elareil  trailors.  inasmiieh  as  their  initiatory  measures  had  been  unauthor- 
ized, and  all  their  primary  assemblies  nif<)rinal  and  consecjuently  illegal. 
Ilolli  parlies  now  began  to  arm  tliemselves,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  inevi- 
table. 'I'he  legaily-coiiBtituted  authorities  called  for  aid  from  the  general 
government,  and  troops  were  ordered  to  their  assistance.  The  new-con- 
slitutiomsts  made  an  attempt  on  the  state  arsenal,  but  wen;  beaten  off; 
whereupon  Dorr  appealed  for  assistance  to  the  friends  of  liberty  every- 
wliere,  and  many  marched  to  join  his  standard.  Shortly  after,  he  took 
possession  of  a  hill  at  i  place  called  Chcpachet,  where  he  mounted  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  mustered  about  him  some  seven  hundred  men. 
'l'hereu[ion,  inarlial  law  wms  proclaimed  in  iIk?  stati;  by  the  legal  govern- 
ment, and  a  force  <if  three  thousand  militia  under  (ieneial  iMW'eil  was  or- 
dereil  tit  "disjierse  tlie  rebels."  This  was  done;  on  the  approach  of  the 
regulars,  Dorr  and  Ins  party  fled,  without  tiring  a  gun  ;  only  one  man 
was  killed  duriiic  the  whole  course  of  the  disturbance. 

After  two  years'  absence  from  the  state,  Mr.  Dorr  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  there  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  the 
stale's  prison  for  life.  This  sentence,  Imwever,  tlie  governor  of  the  slate 
sigiiiiied  his  readiness  to  revoke  whenever  the  |)Hendo-governor  should 
acknowledge  his  nllegianct^  to  the  existing  government— •which  now  rests 
upon  I  new  eonstituiion,  legally  formed  anil  adopted  by  the  [leople  of  tlie 
utiite  since  the  coinmeiiceinent  of  didiculties  there,  and  which  makes  the 
riglit  ol  Kiilfrage  as  exlensivt-  as  m  that  consiitulion  which  was  preferred 
by  the  nisurgents,  except  I  hat  two  years'  resilience  in  the  stale  is  re(|ini'eil 
insiead  of  one.  Mr.  Dorr  at  first  stonily  refused  to  do  anyihiiig  of  the 
kind,  and  was  placed  in  durance  .  Imt  his  health  giving  way,  lie  was  fi- 
nully  induced  to  suhscrilie  to  the  oath,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 

MiKdi  has  been  said  (d'  Ainerican  "  repndmlion.''  Tlios<'  delinquent 
states  who  from  extravagance  or  miMnanagement  of  siime  sort,  found 
themselves  iinahle  to  jiay  the  interest  on  their  bonds,  have  cerlanily  sul- 
lereil  much,  and  justly.  Irotn  the  storms  of  otijnrg!ition  and  re|iro;»t'li  «  hudi 
have  been  poured  down  like  ihick  had  iipmi  their  exposed  heads.  A  peru- 
sal <d  tiie  amie.xcd  poition  of  a  letter  penned  by  a  great  stall  sin: I  iIiih 

nation,  will,  however,  throw  some  Su;..!!  uliininering  of  liglit  upon  the  dark 
subject.  If,  liideeil,  as  we  m.iy  be  aMowei!  in  hope,  tuc  disahiliues  of  Ilia 
n  pudiulori  huve  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  uniivuidable  i-xi;>enciui  ol 
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the  nines,  there  is  yd  ftiir  reason  to  presume  that  the  laggards  will, 
ere  long,  redeem  their  pledgeH,  iind  achieve  for  themselves  a  more  hon- 
ourable distinction, 

Mr.  Kv('r«'lt,  Americim  minister  in  London,  in  the  month  of  March,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  holders  of  certani  American  state  stocks,  who  had 
presented  a  memorial  to  him  on  the  subject.  After  the  usual  preliminary 
remarks,  be  conlinuim  :  "1  concur  with  you  fully  in  protesting  against 
the  doctrine  tlial  a  stale  which  has  pledged  its  faith  and  resiairces  can  re- 
lease itself  from  tlie  ohiigalion,  howevir  burdensome,  in  any  way  but  that 
of  hoiu)urab|e  payment.  Katal  delusions,  in  limes  of  great  distress,  occa- 
sionally fonie  over  the  niimbt  of  coniminiities  as  well  us  individuals  ;  but 
I  rejoice  in  the  belief  tliat  the  number  is  exceedingly  small  of  those  who 
have,  in  any  fornt,  advaticed  the  idea  of  what  has  been  called  repudiation." 
I  am  convnu't^d  thiitlliose  stales  whii'h  unha|)plly  have  failed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  interest  due  on  then-  bonds  have  done  so  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  adverse  eireiimsiances,  and  not  with  tlie  purpose  of  giving 
legislative  sanction  to  a  doctrine  so  pernicious,  immoral,  and  unworthy. 

"The  menxirialists  are  pleased  to  give  mo  credit  for  sympathy  with 
their  sidferinifs.  Tliere  is,  ni'rliaps,  no  person,  not  himself  directly  a  suf- 
ferer, who  has  had  so  iniicli  reason  as  myself  to  feel  deeply  all  the  evil 
effects-  the  sacrilice  luit  merely  of  material  prosperity,  but  what  is  of  in- 
finitely greater  I'lmseiiueiu'e,  of  public  lionour— residtnig  from  this  disas- 
trous failure.  'I'lie  reproa<'li  which  it  has  brought  on  the  American  name, 
has  bi-en  the  oidy  cireuniNlance  which  has  prevented  a  residence  in  the 
land  of  my  latlu'rH  from  i  ring  a  source  of  unniingled  salisfai'tion  to  me. 

"The  posiiiuii,  genileinen,  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  indeble<l  stales,  is 
as  singidar  as  it  Is  deplorable.     They  have  involved  tbeniselves  most  un- 
ailvisedly,  in  eiigagenieiils  which  woidd  be  onerous  to  much  larger  and 
richer  ciMnntunities  ;  and  they  yel  missess,  under  an  al-   -st  ho|)ele»s  pres- 
ent embarrassment,  the  tnidonbled  means  of  eventua,  .ecovery.     I  will 
take  the  stale  (d'. Illinois,  foi  instance,  anil  what  1  say  of  that  stale  will 
hold  good  of  the  others,  making  idiovvance  for  dilTerence  of  local  circum- 
slances.     The  stale  of  Illinois,  undertook  a  f(!W  years  since  ibe  construc- 
tion of  :i  ship  canal  o!  about    100  miles  in  lengtli,  to  unite  tlie  waters  ol 
Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Illinois  river;  and  more  recently  projected 
and  connnenced  ilie  execution  of  l,.'IOit  utiles  of  railway.     On  llicse  works 
she  has  Imrroweil  nnd  expended  above  .l''.;,0(l0.000  ;  the  works  are  incom- 
plete and  nniM'oiluilive.     Tlie  populalion  of  the  slate  is  that  of  a  second 
sized  KmuIisIi  roiinty,  short  of  •''lOil.OOd,     It  is  what  in  good  times  would 
be  considered  an  eminently  prosperous  population,  but  I  am  iiu'lined  to 
think,  that  if  the  i''.ngliHh  iiii'iMue  tax  of  Ibe  last  year  were,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,  laid  on  Ibat  state,  more  tlian  one  half   the  population 
|i()ssessing  in  the  aggreg.ile  that  proportion  of  the  taxable  properly  would 
in  the  luesent  period  of  general  distress,  fall  below  the  piniit  of  exemp- 
lion,  and  tliat  of  Ibe  oilier  half,  a  small  ntenlier  only  would  rise  nuich 
above  that  point;  and  yel  the  undeveloped  resmircesof  Illinois  are  almost 
binindless.     The  stale  is  larger  than  Kngland  and  Wales.     Ity  ihe  Mis- 
sissippi It  IN  connecled  willi  Ibe  (iulf  of  Mexico,  by  Lake  .Micliigan  with 
the  Si.   Lawreni'e;  and  it  has  a  most  extensive  inieriial  navigation,  by 
means  of  several  nolde  rivers.     'I'lie  climate  of  the  stale  is  mild;  it  cim- 
tains,  I  suppose,  as  liirgeabody  of  land  not  merely  cultivable,  but  highly 
fertile,  as  can  be  found  lying  together  in  the  I  niled  Stales:  it  abounds  in 
various  kinds  of  mineral  wcidtb;  it  is  situated  about  in  Ibe  centre  of  n 
lion/.onlal  lield  of  biluminous  coal,  which  Mr.  I.\ell  proniMinced  ilie  other 
ilav  to  be  as  large  as  (ire'it   llntain  ;  and  it  is  inhabited  by  an  indiisirious, 
friiual,  iiiiclli);i  III    |m  opie,    most    rapidly  incri-asing  in  miinliers.      That 
lucli  a  people  will  lor  any  leiiglb  of  lime  submit  to  lie  innler  Ibe  repr'>ach 
and  lieiir  ilic  loss  iiiiidi'iit  lo  a  total  prostration  of  puldn'  creilii,  I  cu  , 
utvvr  believu. 
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"Ill  addition  to  tliese  public  embarassments,  private  fortunes  almost  witli 
out  number  have  been  destroyed  in  the  general  wreck,  of  which  the  fail 
uru  of  the  states,  as  cause  or  effect,  is  one  of  the  principal  elements, 
doubt  if,  in  tiie  history  of  the  world,  in  so  short  a  period,  such  a  transi 
tion  has  been  made  from  a  state  of  high  prosperity  to  one  of  general  uis 
tress,  as  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  six  years.  And  yet,  gentle 
men,  the  elasticity  and  power  of  recovery  in  the  country  are  great  beyonc 
the  concc^ption  of  those  who  do  not  know  it  from  personal  observation 
Even  wiiiiin  the  disastrous  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  private 
commerci.il  debt  to  this  country,  estimated  at  .£':2.5,000,000  sterling,  has 
been  paid  by  tin;  American  merchants,  with  as  little  loss  to  the  crediloi 
as  would  attend  the  collection  of  an  equal  amount  o**  domestic  debt  in  this 
or  any  oilier  country. 

"  Hut  1  will  not  detain  you  liy  enlarging  on  these  topics.  The  subject,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  is  one  on  which,  in  all  respects,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
speak  with  reserve.  I  think  I  shall  have  done  my  duty,  if  1  have  con- 
vincinl  you  that  I  am  keenly  sensible  of  the  sufferings  of  your  constitu- 
ents, and  truly  solicitous  for  their  effectual  relief;  and  that,  amid  all 
the  uncertainties  and  delay  wliich  may  attend  the  measures  requisite  for 
that  purpose,  I  still  feel  confident  that  the  time  will  come  when  every 
stale  in  the  Union  will  fulfil  its  engagements." 

The  liiinker  Hill  monument  was  in  this  year  completed,  and  u  magnifi- 
cent ('('Icbration  held  to  conimemorate  the  event.  The  day  chosen  was 
the  iTtli  i)f  .June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle;  that  day  upon  which  the 
fat'iers  of  the  country  poured  out  their  blood  so  like  water,  to  redeem  the 
parcluMl  lanil  from  destruction.  Deputations  from  the  seat  of  government, 
and  various  qii;iriers  of  the  Union,  were  there  upon  the  occasion.  The 
immense  ('(MH'oiirse  formed  in  tiie  city  of  Hoston,  Charlestown,  Roxl)Hry, 
and  the  surrounding  towns,  and  inaiched  to  the  eventful  heights — i  i  as 
did  their  aiiccstDrs,  rudely  clad  and  liut  lialf-armed,  save  with  the  p  loply 
of  virtue  ami  sltni  [)atriotisui — but  now  in  all  the  gorgi'ous  colon  s  of  a 
pageant.  I'pwards  of  six  hiinilred  iiaiiners  were  displayed,  enibl  i/.nned 
with  innnmt'riible  and  appropriate  devices  ;  and  for  hours  the  swaying 
masses  of  men  filled  every  avenue,  tlironging  around  the  hill.  One  tiiou- 
saiid  billies  were  seated  upon  ranges  of  settees  coiivenienily  disposc^d,  tier 
above  tier,  around  the  speaker — reminding  oni;  of  the  (licture  of  a  Mo- 
liaininedaii  paradise.  Daniel  Webster  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  by 
a  series  of  l)rilliaiit  efi'orls  added    freshne.'is  to  his  evei"-g'"'ving  laurels. 

The  diinensioiis  of  the  nioiiuinent  are  as  follows  :  thirty  feet  scpiare  at 
the  base,  and  sixteen  feet  four  and  a  half  iiiciies  at  the  to|),  having  a  ihiiii- 
MUtion  of  fourtei'ii  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  aliovi;  its  base.  The  heiijlit, 
at  the  top  of  the  ajiex,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  fec^t.  It  is  snlislaii- 
tially  iiuilt  of  hewn  (iniiicy  gianite,  and  its  entire  cost  was  :?il  ID.HOO.  The 
interun-  is  circular,  having  a  dianieter  of  ten  feel  and  scmh  niches  at  bolloni, 
and  SIX  feet  fourimdies  at  top,  and  is  ascended  by  two  laiiidii'd  and  ninety- 
four  sie|)s.  The  top  is  an  elliptical  chaniber,  seventeen  feet  high,  eleven  feet 
ill  iliaineter,  with  four  windows  two  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  two  feet 
two  III!  lies  in  breadtii — and  presents  one  of  the  most  splendid  views  in  the 
United  States. 

To  elevate  the  top  stone  of  the  iiKniiiinenl  lo  its  position  reqnireil  no 
little  skill  and  niyiMiuity — as  it  was  a  block  of  two  and  a  half  tons  weiiilil, 
four  feet  nine  inches  sijua  '■  at  the  base  and  ihrei?  lei't  six  inches  in  lliick- 
ness  throii;'li  the  centre.  The  height  of  llic!  iiioniimeiii  I'lilire,  as  we  have 
said,  IS  two  lmiidri'<l  and  twenty-one  feet,  being  an  altitude  siniie  iVw 
feel  greater  than  that  of  tlii^  Washington  nioniinienl  at  liiiltiinore,  inclii 
diiiii  Its  statue  of  thirteen  feet.  The  (iroton  nioiinnieiii,  an  iinposinif 
slrui'inre  near  Ncw-Ijiniilon,  is  but  one  hnnilred  and  Iwentyseven  IVci 
liijjh.    Tho  moiiunient  on  Uuiiker  Ilill,  it  m  Haid,  is  higher  than  aiiytliiii} 
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Ol  llin  kind  lit  pri'»nnl  crci'tcd  in  Urn  country.     Tlie  New-York 
ton  nioniiini'iit,  litiwi-vci',  is  intended  to  be  the  highest  in  the  w 
Ksiinmtd  (if  th(t  ytmr's  iigricultural  produce  throughout  the  U 
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Toinl,  $l,3.-i;!,2iri,;;o(; 
Tlii«  ustiinnlo  in  IhihciI  imnn  n  «' tubular  view"  by  the  conimissionfir  of 
palcnlH  lit  VViiHliinifloii.     'I  lie  prices  set  down  are  those  wliicti  piiv;iil  in 
tiie  niiM'ket,  or  Hiieli  iin  urn  KiippoHed  to  he  a  fair  average. 

The  foilowiiiK  me  the  ehiinicleri.stics  of  the  states,  in  regard  to  ilie  spe- 
cies of  prodiiee,  ill  leiiKt  for  the  year  speeified.  New-York  produces  the 
iiiosl  oals,  viz.,  ',M,!MI7,M.1  lmslie"l!«;  also,  the  most  barley,  l.H02,Hr2  bush- 
els. I'eiinsylvunm  prodiiees  the  most  rye,  viz.,  9,42!),(i37  bushels ;  also, 
tliii  most  liiiekwheiit.  '.'.■10H,,^((IH  bnshels.  Ohio  produces  the  most  wlieui, 
vi/,.,  lrt,7H(;,^(i!J  biiNlielh,  Tt'iinessee  the  most  Indian  com,  viz.,  (i7,f^,3H,477 
liiisliids.  New-N'ork  the  imml  potiiloos,  viz.,  tJ(i,5')3,(il'2  bushels;  also, 
tli(^  iiiosi  liiiy,  'li-Jli.'),!'!.'!!!  liiiiN.  Keiitiieky  produces  the  nuist  flax  and  hemp, 
vi/..,  ;il,7'.'-i  loiiN,  VtiHiniii  produces  the  most  tobacco,  viz.,  .'J2,:i\;j,.")  13 
piiiinds.  *Jeoi'|,(m  produces  the  most  eollon,  viz.,  lfi."),7-')8,12ri  pinnids. 
Soiith-Ciinilina  prodiiecH  the  most  rice,  viz.,  00,802,807  poniids.  Coiiiiei- 
li'-iit  niiseH  the  inoHl  mlk,  vi/,.,  I  t(l,li7l  pounds.  Louisiana  the  innsi  sugar, 
VIZ.,  37,l73,.V,iii  poimiU,  Sorth-Oiirolina  the  most  wine,  viz.,  17,347  gal- 
lons. 

The  deaths  in  llie  eoiirse  of  the  yeiir,  of  prominent  persons,  were  as 
follows:  In  WiiNhinition,  Hon.  Mr.  Itiiniell,  of  Mass.  In  Dosioii,  Hugh 
S,  Legale,  of  S.  i\  ;  .lUo  .liidge  Sinimoiis.  At  New-llaven,  Ct.,  .t  85, 
Noah  VVeliNier,  L.  L.  !>.  In  New-York,  Kx-governor Mason, of  Midiigin; 
also,,lu(lge  Smilli  ThompMon.  Near  New-York,  (leneral  Armslroim,  .'v;S.'J, 
Secreiiuy  of  War  in  1^13.  At  Troy,  N.  Y-,  Commodore  Dallas,  V.  S.  N, 
Ai  ("iiiniu'iilge,  MiiHW.,  Wiisliiiigloii  Allston,  artist.  In  Porthunl,  Me., 
(jciicial  LiiNliN,  II.  S.  A.!  iilso,  >•  'iiator  Holmes.  In  New-.lersey,  Juilu'e 
llaUey.  In  Nev\  •  N'ork,  .liidge  I'llineiidorf ;  also,  Peler  LoriU.ird,  by  his 
own  indiiHlry  ii  milhwuitrf.  In  I'hil.iilelphia,  .Jacob  Kidgnway,  the  same. 
Ill  hull. mil,  llisliop  ItoberlH,  In  Hosion,  .liidge  Thatcher.  At  Ciiiein- 
llili,  Seiialor  M'Uobcrls,  of  111.  At  Si.  (ieiievieve,  .'NIo.,  Senator  Linn. 
Ill  \  iiu'iiiiii,  (Jenerill  roi'lerlield.  At  Norwich,  ("t.,  r.  H!l,  Uncas,  the  laxt 
III' the  MohegaiiH.  At  Iviniision,  I'.  (,'..  SirC.  tries  llagot,  being  the  third 
(idvenior-Heneral  ol  ihe  ('iinadai  dyinir  wilhiii  three  years.  In  I-on- 
diiii,  Uobert  Soiiihey,  piicl  liimciit  J  iilsn,  liichaid  Arkwriglit,  whose  father 
iiivi'iited  the  Npiiiiiiiii;  in. n  lime.  In  I'aris,  Dr.  Ilahneinaim,  founder  of 
lioiiin  pithy.  \t  Ciiii  .lantiiioplc,  Conitnodure  I'urter.  At  (."ape  l'»liiiai». 
Africa,  Itev.  L,  H.  Miniirt  iiilnKionirv* 
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irriit  BubJL'ct  of  attention  with  Congress,  was  the  expedi- 


lii'urriili 
PIK'y  III  luiiii'Xiiig  Tt'Xiis.     Jii  a  few  brief  sentences,  we  give  here  tlie  sub- 
Stiilli'ti  111'  it  dciKt!  of  interminable  speeches,  for  as  well  as  against  the  pro- 

EO)iit(l  iiniii'Mitluiii  The  favourers  of  the  scheme  asserted,  on  the  one 
itmli  I  hill  lilt'  ciiiintry  of  Texas  was  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
Uinlt'il  Sliiii'f,  In  nil  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view  :  That  to 
U  noil  1)1'  liii'Xluiimlilple  fertility  it  united  a  genial  and  healthy  climate,  and 
WiiN  tli'Niiiii'il,  III  :i  day  not  far  distant,  to  make  large  contributions  to  the 
uuuiilitM'i'ti  of  I  III'  world  :  That  the  magnitude  of  its  productions  under  the 
foNlt'rliijf  riii't'  of  the  American  government,  would  give  a  new  impulse  to 
thu  t'oiiiiiii'i'i'iitl  iiitcri'sts  of  the  whole  country,  while  the  addition  made 
lo  ttiji  iMHiiiiliiry  of  the  home  market  thus  secured  to  the  mining,  nianufac. 
till'illtii  mill  iiiri'haiiiral  skill  and  industry  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Ntiilt'i*!  would  III!  of  a  character  the  most  commaiuling  and  important ;  That 
Tt'XiiN  lM<iii|i  iiilapU'd  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  suijar,  and  rice,  and  devot- 
inu  liltiiil  III  her  energies  to  the  raising  of  tiiose  productions,  would  open 
an  tixlt'imlvc  iinnket  to  the  Western  States,  in  the  important  artiides  of 
biu<l',  |iiirk,  iiiM'Bei,  mules,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  bread  stuffs  :  That  Texas 
hill!  I)t'ii|i  (  hir/ly  si'lllfd  by  (lersons  from  the  United  States,  who  carried 
Willi  ihi'iii  ilie  liiWB,  cu.Btome,  and  political  and  domestic  institutions  of 
llli'ii'  liiilivt'  liiiiil ;  anil  b(>iiig  thus  indoctrinated  in  all  the  principles  of  civil 
lilii'riy,  woiilil  hriiig  along  with  them  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  a  firm 
HIhI  iiilli'Xilili'  ii'Kolulion  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  public  liberty  uiiiin- 
|mii'tu| ;  Thill  jiislji'c  rt'i|uired  that  the  people  of  Texas  should  be  shield- 
»Jil  by  iJiiiiM'  f>ii|!i'rior  power,  from  the  inhuman  description  of  warfare 
wliii  11  WM  I  iirni'd  on  against  them  by  Mexico:  Tliat  if  t)ie  wishes  of 
Ti'Xiii*  to  filler  llic  Union  were  now  defeated  by  the  United  Slates,  she 
Would  III'  driven  to  Hick  the  protection  of  some  other  nation,  which  would 
pi'iivt'  uri'iilly  liijiirjiiiis  lo  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union;  for  the  gov- 
erilllli'hl  would  be  puie  to  suffer  seriously  in  its  revcMiue  by  the  introduc 
tloii  III'  H  K>i>iriii  of  siiiii^gling  upon  an  extensive  scale,  which  an  army 
uf  eii»l>iiii.|ioiiHc  ollli'irs  loiild  not  prevent,  and  which  would  operate  to 
aU't'i'l  llijiii'iiiii^ly  llic  interests  of  all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country  ; 
and  tliul  by  u  I'liiiMlaiit  coilisioii  of  the  inhabitants,  the  peace  of  the  nation 
would  III'  i'liiiiiiiiiiilly  violated. 

Tliii>ii'  Willi  were  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union, 
aiiMerli'il  lliiil  (he  iiiiiiexaliiin  of  that  country  to  the  United  States  without 
till'  I'liiieiiiieiiie  ol  tlie  nation  that  claimed  it  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
iHI'i,  wliinliy  the  United  Slates  alienateil  its  title  to  Texas  by  solemn 
(iiiiiipiii  Imi  woiiIiI  be  a  violatiini  of  national  faith  and  honour:  That  iii 
t'iiiii  ilie  lieiily  i»liiiiild  beeoine  ratified,  a  war  with  Mexico  would  be  tlie 
ini'Viliilile  eiiimeijiii.|,ee  ;  as  tli.il  nation  iiad  ni^ver  acknowl<;d^ed  the  iiide- 
pi'inli'lii'i'  III  TcxiiN,  liiit  rlainied  the  riyht  of  iiirisdietioii  over  it:     Tlial  tlie 

iidiiiiHiiii )i  Texas  under  such  eircinnstaiices  would  place  a  weapon  in 

till'  liHiidN  of  llio'^e  who  hmk  U|ion  us  and  our  insliintioiis  with  distrustful 
mid  iiivinim  eyes,  that  would  do  us  more  real,  lasting  injury,  as  a  naiidii, 
(liiin  the  iieipioiilion  iif  siieli  a  territory,  valuable  though  it  might  In;,  could 
|iiiNiiilily  ii|iiiir.  'I'liiit  tt  hill' the  lust  for  power,  with  fraud  and  violence 
ill  It"  lliiiii,  liiid  led  other  goveninieiits  to  aggressions  and  (tonipiests.  oar 
inovi'ini'iil'<  III  lliese  ri's|iei'ts  had  always  been  regulated  by  reason  and 
jiiNJiei'i  but  lliiit  the  iiiiiiexition  of  Texas,  under  existing  circunistaitee:*, 
Would  be  II  violaliini  nf  ilnise  |iriiiei|)les  upon  which  we  can  now  look 
Inn  k  Willi  f'l  I'iiiigx  (if  liiiiiest  pride  and  satisi'aetion :  That  th<!  strong  sec- 
tiiiiiMJIei  ling  Mliieii  now  exists  between  the  North  and  South  would  im 
«o  iiiiuiiieiiti'd  by  the  annexation,  as  to  lead  possitily  to  the  dissolution  ol 
till'  |liiiiiii, 

(hie  III'  the  inoNt  appalling  disasters  of  which  we  have  any  account,  iic 
(<uri"d  III  (lie  inoiilh  of  l''ebruary,  at  VVashington,  on  board  the  stoain 
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frigate  Princeton.  A  select  party  of  between  300  and  400  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  including  tiie  president,  heads  of  departments,  foreign  min> 
isters,  members  of  congress,  &c.,  had  been  invited  by  the  commander 
of  the  vessel,  Captain  R.  F.  Stockton,  to  make  an  excursion  down  the 
river.  In  addition  to  the  elegance  of  the  ship,  a  new  and  tremendous 
apparatus  for  war  was  to  be  exhibited  to  the  company.  An  enormous  gun, 
denominated  the  Peace-maker,  which  was  formed  of  wrought  iron,  for  safe- 
ty, instead  of  cast,  was  considered  so  perfect  an  engine  of  destruction  as 
to  be  worthy  of  attention.  Its  weight  was  ten  tons ;  it  was  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  threw  a  ball  weighing  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds ; 
yet  the  immense  missile  was  projected  a  distance  of  four  miles  with  the 
same  precision  that  a  rifle  ball  could  be  sent  eighty  paces. 

During  the  passage  down  towards  Mount  vernon  the  gun  was  fired 
three  times,  to  the  admiration  of  such  connoiseurs  in  the  art  of  gunnery 
as  were  on  board ;  but  in  returning,  by  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy, and  others,  Captain  Stockton  consented  to  increase  the  charge,  in 
firing  a  final  salute.  As  they  were  gathered  about  the  gun  to  witness  the 
effect,  it  burst,  scattering  death  and  desolation  around.  Mr.  Upshur,  Sec- 
retary of  State — Mr.  Gilmer,  so  recently  placed  at  the  head  of  the  navy — 
Commodore  Kennon,  one  of  its  most  gallant  officers — Virgil  Maxcy,  Esq., 
lately  returned  from  a  diplomatic  residence  abroad — and  Hon.  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, of  New- York,  were  among  the  slain.  Besides  these,  seventeen  sea- 
men were  wounded,  some  of  them  badly.  Captain  Stockton,  who  fired 
the  gun,  liad  the  hair  of  his  head  and  face  burned  off,  and  was  thrown 
prostrate,  with  many  others,  stunned  by  the  explosion.  The  lower  part  of 
tlie  piece,  from  the  trunnions  to  the  breech,  was  blown  off,  being  subdivi- 
ded in  two  large  sections  and  fifteen  or  twenty  small  pieces.  The  only 
consolation  afforded  in  tiiis  calamity,  is  that  none  of  the  ladies  were 
injured,  although  a  nnmber  were  upon  deck  at  the  time. 

A  disgraceful  disturbance  in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  this  year 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  "prophet"  of  the  Mormons,  Mr.  Jos.  Smith, 
together  with  his  brother,  Hyrum  Smith.  These  deluded  people  had  pre- 
viously, for  a  number  of  years,  vexed  with  their  mummeries  and  fanati- 
cism the  well-intentioned  citizens  of  the  west;  but  that  they  might  have 
bcpn  in  some  instances  imposed  upon,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  so  sum- 
marily slain,  is  doubtless  true.  A  brief  glance  at  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  deception,  will  afford  a  clue  to  the  causes  superinducing  that  bitter 
enmity  which  has  always  surrounded  the  "holy  city"  of  the  deceived  or 
deceivers. 

Smith,  the  "  prophet,"  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  but  in  early  life  re- 
moved, with  his  parents,  to  the  western  part  of  New- York.  The  family 
was  remarkable  for  idleness,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  Joseph  and 
his  filher  were  pious  believersin  witches,  dreams,  and  digging  for  money ; 
but  their  views  in  regard  to  property  tenure,  and  the  rights  of  others, 
were  extremely  loose  and  disjointed.  Failing  to  discover  hidden  treasure 
ill  the  earth,  iir  to  acquire  the  means  of  subsistence  from  supernatural 
revelations,  iIk-  family  became  separated,  and  the  incipient  prophet  hired 
himself  out  as  a  labourer  near  Palmyra.  There  he  became  acquaint  -d  with 
a  llirifty  furnier  hy  the  name  of  Harris,  whose  credulity  was  s,  h  that 
ne  allowed  hiinsclf  to  become  security  for  the  publication  of  the  famous 
"Uixik  of  Mormon,"  the  foundation  of  the  new  faith. 

This  book  is  its  own  condemnation,  k  is  a  duodecimo  volume,  contain 
ing  590  pages;  and  is  withoiu  doubt  one  of  the  weakest  productions  ever 
attempted  to  be  palmed  ofT  as  a  divine  revelation.  It  is  K'ostly  a  blind 
mass  of  words,  interwoven  with  scriptural  language  and  (luotavions,  with- 
out any  IfMding  plan  or  design.  It  is  in  fact  such  a  production  as  migh; 
be  expected  from  a  person  of  Smith's  abilities  and  turn  of  mind.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  verbatim  of  the  title-page  : 
37 
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"The  Book  of  Mormon:    an  account  written  nr  thk  hand  or  Mormon   upo.i 

PLATES  TAKEN  FROM  THE  PLATES  OF  NkPHI. 

"AVherefoi-e  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  record  of  the  people  of  Neplii,  and  also  of 
the  Lamanites;  written  to  tlie  I.amanitos,  wliich  are  a  remnant  of  tlie  Housii  of  Is- 
rael, ami  also  to  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  written  by  way  of  commandment,  and  also 
by  tlie  Spiiit  of  I'ropliecy  and  Revelation.  Written  and  sealed  np and lild  np  to  the 
Lord  that  they  may  not  be  destroyed,  to  come  iiirtli  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God 
mito  the  interpretation  thereof,  sealed  by  the  hand  of  Moroni,  and  hid  np  nnto  tho 
Lord  to  come  fnrlh  in  due  time  by  the  way  of  the  Gentile  :  the  mierpretation  there- 
of by  the  gift  of  God,  an  abridgment  taken  from  the  book  of  Kther.  Also,  which  is 
a  Record  of  the  I'eople  of  .lared,  which  were  scattered  at  the  time  tho  Lord  con- 
founded the  language  of  the  people  when  they  were  building  a  tower  to  get  to 
Heaven,  which  is  to  show  unto  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  Israel  how  great  things 
the  Lord  hath  done  nnto  tlieir  fathers,  and  that  they  may  know  the  covenants  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  they  are  not  cast  off  forever;  and  also  to  the  convincing  of  the  .lew 
and  Gentile,  that  .Iesus  is  tho  Christ,  tho  Rtern  al  God,  manifesting  himself  unto  all 
nations.  And  now  if  there  are  faults  it  bo  tho  mistake  of  men,  wherefore  condemn 
not  tlie  things  t)f  God  that  ye  may  be  found  spotless  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Clirist. 

"  By  Joseph  Smith,  junior.  Author  and  Proprietor,  I'ulmyra.  Printed  by  K.  B. 
Granilin,  for  tho  author,  1830." 

This  wonderful  revelation  purported  to  have  been  translated  from  cer- 
tain brass  plates,  which  were  covered  with  mysterious  characters,  and 
were  said  to  have  been  dug  out  of  a  hill  situated  "  in  the  township  of  Man- 
chester, Ontario  county,  New-York."  Mr.  Smith  was  enabled  to  do  the 
translating  by  means  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  spectacles,  which  he  found  with 
the  plates.  On  the  last  page  of  the  marvellous  volume  as  translated,  was 
pi  'ished  "the  testimony  of  eight  witnesses,"  of  which  the  following  is 
a  correct  transcript : 

"  Be  if  known  unto  all  nations,  kindred,  tongues,  arid  psople,  unto  whom  this  book 
shall  come,  that  Joseph  Sniitli,  junior,  the  Author  and  I'ropiietor  of  this  work,  hath 
shewed  unto  us  the  plates  of  which  hath  been  spoken,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  gold;  and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said  Smith  has  translated  we  did  liandle 
with  our  liands,  and  we  also  saw  the  engravings  thereof,  all  of  wliich  had  the  a))- 
pearance  of  ancient  work  and  of  curious  workmanship.  And  tliis  we  bear  n^cord, 
with  words  of  si)beriiess,  thiit  tho  said  Smith  has  shown  unto  us,  for  w<!  liavi;  set^n 
and  hef/ccl,  and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smitli  has  'loi  tlie  plates  of  wliich  wo 
have  spoken.  And  we  give  our  names  unto  tho  world  that  whicii  we  have  seen 
and  we  lie  not,  God  bearing  witness  of  it.  Christian  Whitmer,  Jacob  W  liitnier, 
Peter  Whitmer,  jr.,  John  Whitmer,  Hiram  Page,  Joseph  Smith,  sen.,  Hyi-uin  Smith, 
Samuel  H.  Smith." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  bible,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tiine  lo  make  converts  of  two  or  three  leaders  of  a  new  sect  of  religionists, 
known  as  "Ueformers,"  or  "Disciples,"  who  were  then  making  a  stir  in 
Ohio.  With  these  followers  he  concluded  to  emigrate  to  the  fructifer- 
ous west,  and  there  raise  his  miraculous  standard.  Kirtland,  Ohio,  was 
first  clioscn  as  their  liead-quarlers;  and  as  many  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  much  excited  just  then,  looking  for  some  wonderful  event  to  lake 
place  in  the  world,  they  were  readily  induced  to  subscribe  to  the  new 
doctrine,  and  turn  their  properly  into  a  common  stock.  The  foundation 
of  a  temple  was  commenced  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  An  unsuccess- 
ful application  was  made  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio  for  the  cliarter  of  a 
bank.  Upon  the  refusal,  they  established  an  unchartered  institution,  and 
commenccil  their  banking  operations  by  issuing  notes  and  making  loans. 
For  a  time  the  soi-icty  rapidly  increased — but  as  the  bank  was  a  fraud,  and 
(hey  did  not  pretend  to  liquidati;  or  allow  of  any  claims  against  tliein  from 
the  uubeli'-'vers  of  the  world,  they  were  expelled  from  the  state. 

Their  next  attempt  to  establish  themselves  was  in  the  stati;  of  Missouri; 
but  as  their  ill-fame  had  preceded  them  there,  a  prohibitory  sjiiril  wa« 
found  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  irreligious  and  matierof  fail  men 
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ol  that  state,  disallowing  the  settlement  of  the  fanatics  among  them.  The 
Murmons  showed  great  perseverance  in  their  attempt,  and  raised  an 
armed  force,  a  "sacred  legion,"  to  drive  off  "the  infidels  ;"  but  as  they 
were  not  sufficiently  strong,  many  outrages  were  perpetrated  against  them, 
and  tliey  were  eventually  forced  to  leave  the  state.  They  then  migrated 
to  Illinois,  and  pitched  upon  Nauvoo,  in  Hancock  county,  for  their  "  holy 
city."  The  foundation  of  another  temple  was  laid,  on  a  grand  plan, 
and  they  were  directly  flourishing  finely.  Numerous  converts  joined  them 
from  the  east,  and  from  England,  whither  they  had  sent  their  emissaries. 
Alas,  for  timse  saints  of  the  latter  days!  it  was  discovered  that  some  of 
their  chief  apostles  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bogus,  or  counter- 
feit coin,  wherewithal  to  gull  the  simple  among  the  siuiters.  Other  and 
graver  charges  were  also  preferred  against  them ;  in  consequence  of  all 
which,  a  war  of  extermination  was  declared  against  them  by  the  Illinoians, 
and  in  one  of  the  frequent  crusades  which  were  set  on  foot  for  their  pun- 
ishment,  the  assassination  above-mentioned  was  perpetrated. 

In  the  month  of  May  there  broke  out  in  the  peaceable  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  riot,  unpre  'edenled  for  its  bloody  and  destructive  virulence.  It 
appears,  a  political  meeting  of  a  party  distinguished  as  "  Native  Ameri 
cans,"  was  called  in  th^  district  of  Kensington.  The  assemblage  was 
numerous,  and  the  proceedings  were  for  convenience  conducted  in  the 
open  air  ;  when,  a  shower  of  rain  interrupting  them,  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ed to  the  market-house.  Opposite  to  this,  unfortunately,  was  a  row  of 
buildings  mostly  occupied  by  foreigners,  and  from  these  :in  attack  wasin 
some  manner  provoked.  A  gun  was  discharged  into  the  crowd,  with 
deadly  effect,  from  an  upper  window  of  one  of  the  houses ;  and  this  rash 
and  fool-hardy  act,  whatever  previously  might  have  been  done,  was  the 
real  cause  of  all  the  sanguinary  and  destructive  proceedings  which  en- 
sued. The  assault  was  repelled  on  the  instant,  with  aggravated  violence  ; 
and,  after  a  brief  quiet  of  preparation  by  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  with  un- 
reasoning fury  they  attacked  alike  men,  churches,  dwellings  and  even  the 
market  m  the  proscribed  neighbourhood.  A  female  seminary,  belonging 
to  tlie  Romanists,  was  also  assaulted.  Everything  "  foreign,"  indeed,  was 
denounced  on  the  one  hand,  and  everything  "  native"  on  the  other,  and 
for  several  days  the  civil  power  of  the  city  and  state  wck!  setnt  defiance, 
and  proved  iiiadi'fjuate  to  quell  the  fearful  outbreak.  Men  were  seized 
and  hanepd  up  in  the  streets  on  suspicion  ;  and  many  upon  both  sides 
were  killed  or  maimed  who  were  unconnected  with  the  disturbance  ex 
cept  as  spectators.  When  tlie  constituted  authorities  finally  obtained  the 
ascendancy,  from  fifty  to  sixty  buildings  had  been  demolished — including 
the  two  elegant  churches  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Augustine— fourteen  per- 
sons had  been  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  a  multitude  deprived  ol 
their  means  of  subsistence.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  several  companies  of  the  United  States  troops,  and  Gen. 
Cailwalladcr's  volunteers,  order  was  at  length  restored. 

With  this  year  ceased  the  aspirations  of  a  few  more  of  the  ambitious  den- 
izens of  earth.  Died  at  Andalusia,  Pa.,  a:  58,  Nicholas  Uiddle,  Ksq.,  late 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Bank.  In  New-York,  (Jeiieral  Morgan  Lewis,  m  90. 
In  Philadelphia,  P.  S.  Duponceau ;  also.  Judge  BaldwiiL  At  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Commodore  Keimedy.  In  Tennessee,  Kx-governor  Carroll.  In 
Mitrylaiid,  Judges  Ouvall  and  iMagrudcr.  At  Niagara  Falls,,  (Jeneral  !*. 
It.  Porter.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Governor  Reynolds,  by  suicide.  In  Indi- 
ana, Kx-governor  Noble.  In  Ohio,  Hon.  H.  A.  Moc-.  In  Illinois,  Kx- 
jjnvcrnor  Duncan.  At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Judge  Cow  ..a.  In  Nortii  Carolina, 
Judge  Gast(m.  In  Maine,  Ex-governor  Kavanagh.  In  Pa.,  Hon.  Hen- 
ry A.  Muhlenburg;  also,  Almon  II.  Read.  At  (;;ilveston,  Texas,  General 
Miir|)liy,  U,  S.  (thiryo  (I'alT.iires.  At  sea.  Commander  Sliubrick.  In  Per- 
•M,  Dr.  Grant,  American  misidunury.     At  Uouluugne-sur-mer,  Thomas 
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Campbell,  poet.    In  France,  General  Berlrand,  the  fiiend  of  Napoleon. 
At  Paris,  M.  Lafitte,  the  banker.    In  China,  Howqua,  the  great  Hong  • 
merchant,  who  hated  the  English  and  loved  the  Americans,  and  whose 
name  is  inscribed  upon  millions  of  tea-boxes.     In  Sweden,  King  Carl 
John,  formerly  the  I"  rench  marshal  Bernat'otlu. 

A.  D.  1815. — The  march  of  the  Union  is  still  onward — three  new  states, 
Iowa,  Florida,  and  Texas,  were  with  this  year  added  to  the  national  galaxy. 
On  the  fourtli  of  March,  also,  a  new  president  was  inducted  into  office,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Tyler.  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  the  youngest  of 
the  presidents  {x  49)  was  chosen ;  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  associated  with  him  as  vice-president. 

In  May,  was  completed  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  nf  Hesse,  which  is  important,  as  abo'i.hing  every  kind  of 
droit  d'aubaine  and  tax  on  emigration.  This  will  allow  all  aliens  resident 
in  either  country  to  inherit  real  estate  and  dispose  oi  the  same,  paying 
only  such  duties  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  property  lies 
would  pay  in  like  cases. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  went  into  operation  the  new  and  important 
"  Act  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  to  limit  the  use  and  correct  the  abuse 
of  the  franking  privilege,  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  revenues 
of  the  post-office  department." 

The  post-office  establishment  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  progress  of 
this  great  branch  of  the  public  service,  is  illustrative  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  country  and  the  extension  of  the  resources  of  the  people.  Its 
steady  increase  from  its  comnienc^nent  affords  ilie  most  reliable  evidence 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  tlie  peo[jiu  to  maintain  an  intelligent  communi- 
cation of  all  parts  of  the  Union  with  tacl:  other,  as  well  as  the  means,  by 
the  industrious  character  of  the  population,  to  carry  into  effect  such  de- 
sires. The  following  table  is  compiled  from  a  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 


Yean. 
1790 
1795 
1800 
1803 
1810 
1815 


Receipt*. 
137,935 
1G0,620 
280,504 
421,373 
5.Jl,()B4 

1,043,005 


Expenditurei.  No.  of  miles. 


$32,140 
117,843 
213,994 
377,307 
475,969 
748,121 


7,375 
1,799,720 
3,0.57,904 
4,250,000 
4,1)94,000 
5,001,000 


Years. 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 


Receipts. 
1,111,927 
1,307,525 
1,919,300 
2,993,550 
4,379,313 
4,289,841 


Expenditures.  No.  of  milefl. 
I,l(i0,92«       8,800,000 


1,229,043 
1,J.59,109 
2,703,041 
4.027,7  IC 
4,230,731 


10,034,080 
14,500,000 
25,8Gf),4iiu 
31,990,525 
35,034,209 


Thus,  from  the  small  beginning  of  about  seven  thousand  miles  of  annual 
mail  carriage,  and  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $40,000,  this  department  has 
arisen  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  now  requires  the  agency  of  some  fifteen  thousand  postmasters 
and  their  clerks,  besides  above  three  thousand  contractors,  and  a  lar^e 
number  of  persons  connected  with  the  department  in  various  ways.  To 
carry  on  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  general  post-office  in  all  its 
minute  details,  without  confusion,  requires  system,  method,  and  business 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  foresight,  c;ipacity,  and  an  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  department  unremitting. 

Here  we  have  exhibited,  concisely,  the  product  i;;  ilic  course  of  a  year 
of  the  mines  now  being  worked  in  the  United  H'.iifs,  together  with  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  same. 


Articles. 

Cast  Iron  . 

Bar    "     . 

Lead 

Gold 

Other  inutuU 


Amount.    No.of  men.  I  Articles. 
$7,101,,525  ^„„    n.  Anthracite  Coal 
13,806,310  S'^"'4''|Siilt 
1,249,,577  983. Uitmiiiiioiis  Coal 

528.605       1,046  ifiraiiito  and  Marhio 
370,614  7281 


Amount    No.  of  men. 


4,318.3.55 
1.541..VM 

i.or.ii.Hm 
3.iir9,i4i 


,1,0  ri 

2,:iiil 
3.7(i',' 
7  *'M.' 


Total,   $34,344,101    .-)U.-,'l;i 
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The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  China  was  one  of  the  notable  events 
of  this  season.  Mr.  Cushing,  to  the  surprise  of  some  who  professed  much 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  course  of  his  mis- 
sion, accomplished  everything  required  of  him,  and  Uj)on  the  whole  was 
eminently  successful.  A  complimentary  letter  from  his  excellency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  Tao-Kwang,  the  brother  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  is  pronounced  by  competent  critics  to  be  a  perfect  thing  "  of  its 
kind."    It  is  here  given  : 

"To  THE   Emperob  or  China. 

"  I,  JoHK  Ttler,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  states  ar^— 
Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Rhode  Islniul,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New- 
York,  New-.Iersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Michigan,— send  you  this  letter  of  {>eaca 
and  friendship,  signed  by  my  own  hand. 

"  I  hope  your  healtli  is  good.  China  is  a  gi-eat  empire,  extending  over  a  great  part 
of  the  world.  The  Chinese  are  numorous.  You  have  millions  and  millions  of  sub- 
jects. The  twenty-six  United  States  are  as  large  as  China,  though  our  people  are 
not  so  numerous.  The  rising  sun  looks  upon  the  great  mountains  and  great  rivers 
of  China.  When  ho  sets,  he  looks  upon  rivers  and  mountains  equally  as  large  in  the 
United  States.  Our  territories  extend  from  one  great  ocean  to  the  other;  and  on 
the  west  we  are  divided  from  your  dominions  only  by  the  sea.  Leaving  the  month 
of  one  of  our  great  rivers,  an  J  going  constantly  towards  the  setting  sun,  we  sail  to 
Japan  and  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

"  Now,  my  words  are,  that  the  governments  of  two  such  great  countries  should  be 
at  peace.  It  is  proper,  and  according  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  tliat  they  should  re- 
spect each  other,  and  act  wisely.  I  therefore  send  to  your  court,  Caleb  Cushing, 
one  of  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  this  country.  On  his  first  arrival  iu  China,  he 
will  inquire  for  your  health.  He  has  then  strict  orders  to  go  to  your  great  city  of 
Pekin,  and  there  to  deliver  this  letter.  He  will  have  with  him  secretaries  and  in- 
terpreters. 

"The  Chinese  love  to  trade  with  our  people,  and  to  sell  them  tea  and  silk,  for  which 
our  people  pay  silver,  and  sometimes  other  articles.  But  if  the  Chinese  and  the 
Americans  will  trade,  there  shall  be  rules,  so  that  they  shall  not  break  your  laws  nor 
our  laws.  Our  minister,  Caleb  Cushing,  is  uutnorized  to  make  a  treaty  to  regulate 
trade.  Let  it  be  jiisU  Let  there  be  no  unfair  advantage  on  cither  side.  Lot  the 
people  trade  not  only  at  Canton,  but  also  at  Amoy,  Niugpo,  Shang-hai,  Fuh-chow, 
and  all  siicU  other  places  as  may  oiler  profitable  exchanges  both  to  China  and  the 
United  States,  provided  they  do  not  break  your  laws  nor  our  laws.  We  shall  not 
take  the  part  of  evil  doers.  We  shall  not  uphold  them  that  break  your  laws. 
Tlierefore,  wo  doubt  not  that  you  will  be  pleased  that  our  messenger  of  peace,  with 
tliis  letter  in  his  hand,  shall  come  to  I'okin,  and  ther»(  deliver  it,  and  that  your  great 
otlicei'Swill,  by  your  orders,  make  a  treaty  with  him  to  regulate  atfairsof  trade — so 
tliut  nothing  may  happen  Ut  disturb  the  peace  l)etween  China  and  America.  Let 
the  treaty  be  signed  by  your  own  iniixjrial  hand.  It  shall  be  signed  by  mine,  by  the 
authority  of  our  great  council,  the  Senate. 

"  And  so  may  your  health  be  gnod,  and  may  peace  reign." 

"  \V'ritten  ut  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  July,  in  tlie  yeai-of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three. 

"  Your  good  friend, 
"By  the  president:  "JOHN  TYLEE. 

"A.  p.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State." 

The  letter  in  rer'.y  from  the  Chinese  emperor  to  the  president  consisl.s 
of  a  roll  seven  feet  one  inch  long,  by  two  feet  eleven  inches  w  e.  The 
writing  is  on  a  field  of  plain  yellow  silk,  with  a  margin  of  silk  ol  the  same 
"lolour,  embroidered  in  gold  thread.  The  letter  is  in  two  languages,  Clii- 
nese  and  Manehu  Tartar,  in  characters  of  large  size,  and  in  perpendicular 
columns,  wliich  are  separated  in  the  middle  by  the  imperial  seal — which 
is  composed  of  Chinese  cliaracters,  enclosed  in  a  cartouche  about  three 
niches  squarts  This  roll  is  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  of  yellow  silk,  yellow 
being  the  imperial  colour,  which  again  is  enclosed  in  a  round  box  covered 
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with  yellow  silk,  and  closed  by  two  fastenings  ofjade  stone,  and  finally  ii 
enclosed  in  an  oblong  square  box  of  rose-wood,  and  padded  and  lined  with 
yellow  silk.  The  size  of  the  letter  indicates  the  respect;  the  letter  itselj 
is  sufTieiently  curious  and  interesting,  and  is  translated  as  follows  : 

"The  Great  Empkror  presents  his  i-egarils  to  tlie  President,  uiul  trusts  ho  i| 
well. 

"  I,  the  Emperor,  having  looked  up  and  received  the  manifest  will  of  Heaven,  hold 
the  rrins  of  government  over,  and  soothe  and  tranqiiilize  the  Central  Flmrrrjj  King- 
dom, rc^'arding  all  within  and  beyond  tlie  border  seas  ii»  one  and  the  same  liimily. 

"  Iviily  in  tlie  spring,  the  ambassador  of  your  hononniljlo  nation,  Caleb  Cuaking, 
having'  received  your  letter,  arrived  from  afar  at  my  province  of  Yuc.     Ilu  liaving 

Eossed  over  the  vast  oceans  witli  unspeakable  toil  and  fatigue,  I,  the  Empkrok,  no! 
earing  to  cause  liim  further  inconvenience  of  travelling  by  land  and  water,  to  dis- 
pense with  his  coming  to  Peking,  to  bo  presented  at  court,  speciaUy  appointed  Ye- 
king,  of  tiie  Imperial  House,  minister  and  commissioner  extraoruiuury,  to  repair 
thither,  imd  to  treat  him  witii  courteous  attention. 

"  Moreover,  tliey  having  negotiated  and  settled  all  things  proper,  the  said  minister 
took  the  letter,  and  presented  it  for  my  inspection;  and  your  sincerity  and  friend- 
ship bein^'  in  tlio  highest  degree  real,  and  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  being  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  truth  kind,  at  the  time  of  opening  and  perusing  it,  my  plea- 
sure and  deliglit  were  exceedingly  profound. 

"  All  and  everything  they  hod  settled  regarding  the  regulations  of  commerce,  I  the 
Emperor,  further  examined  with  utmost  scrutiny,  and  found  they  are  all  perspicu- 
ous, and  entirely  and  perfectly  judicious,  and  forever  worthy  of  adherence. 

"To  Kwaug  Chow,  Hen  Mfiii,  Full  Chow,  Ning  Po,  audi  Shang  Hae,*  it  isalike 
permitteil  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  proceed,  and  according  to  the  articles 
of  the  treaty,  at  their  convenience  to  carry  on  commerce. 

"  Now,  hound  by  perpetual  amity  and  concord,  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  citi- 
«ens  of  both  nations,  which,  I  trust,  must  certainly  cause  the  President  also  to  be 
extremelv  well  satisfied  and  delighted. 

"  Tao  kwang,  24th  yr.,  Uth  mo.,  and  7th  day  (IGth  Dec.,  a.  d.  1844.)" 


Great  seal  of  the  empire, 
in  Chmese  and  Tartar : 

(Signed,) 


(  Signet  of  the   i 
I  Imperial  will-  y 


Peter  Parker, 
Late  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Legatioii. 

Chinese  characters  are  ideographic ;  thry  express  not  only  sounds,  but 
things;  consequently  the  origination  of  muciiof  their  peculiarity  of  style. 
When  they  first  saw  the  American  flag,  they  imagined  the  stars  to  be  flow- 
ers, and  gave  to  the  country  the  name  of  Hwa-kee-kwn,  the  Flower  flag 
country,  by  which  it  is  since  generally  known.  The  more  dignified  and 
diplomatic  class,  however,  who  pride  themselves  upon  correctness,  im- 
prove the  title  into  JIo-chuitK-hwo,  the  Many-state  country. 

In  the  interior  of  New-York,  in  the  month  of  August,  a  bold  assertion 
of  false  principlus  resulted  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  Anti-reniism,  a  mon- 
strous embodiment,  a  speciously  disguised  spirit  of  insurrection  and  agra- 
riauism,  was  most  criminally  fomented  by  a  few  deceitful  or  brawling 
leaders  to  this  sad  result.  The  disturbances  in  the  first  instance  were  more 
immediately  confined  to  the  extensive  manor  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  fam- 
ily ;  but  from  the  supineness  of  authorities  in  allowing  themselves  to  be 
overruled  there,  the  infection  spread  to  tlie  neighbouring  counties  of  Ul- 
ster, Scoharie,  Greene,  and  Delaware.  Tenantry  of  every  description  be- 
gan to  resist  the  collection  of  ordinary  and  just  dues  against  thetn  ;  and 
perpetual  lease-hold  tenures,  by  whatever  means  or  services  acquired, 
were  openly  denounced  as  altogether  barbarous,  and  in  direct  controver- 
sion of  the  present  republican  spirit  of  the  age.  The  tenants,  forsooth, 
would  neither  purchase,  pay  rent,  nor  restore  to  the  rightful  owners  their 
possessions.     And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  Delaware  county,  on  the 
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occasion  of  which  we  speak,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  wero 
assembled,  armed,  and  determined  to  carry  into  uffict  sncli  mad  princi- 
ples. The  officers  of  the  law  were  resisted — and  the  sheriff  in  cold  blood 
murdered.  For  this  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  instead  of  imitating  the 
reprehensible  laxity  of  their  neighbours,  indicted  and  caused  the  arrest  of 
over  one  hundred  persons,  charged  with  murder  and  crimes  of  the  high- 
est magnitude ;  they  were  tried  impartially,  two  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung,  and  thirteen  to  be  incarcerated  in  the  state's  prison  for  terms  of 
seven  years  and  upwards.  The  punishment  of  those  condemned  to  death 
was  afterwards  commuted  by  the  governor  to  imprisonment  for  life.  This 
prompt  exercise  of  power  combined  with  mercy — together  with  some 
liberal  changes  made  in  the  policy  of  the  wealthier  land  owners,  has  re- 
stored harmony  to  the  excited  districts. 

The  calamity  of  fire  again  swept  through  the  country.  In  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  not  less  than  twenty-five  squares  of  the  city,  containing  near  eigh- 
teen hundred  buildings,  were  in  one  fell  conflagration  destroyed.  A  num- 
ber of  lives  were  lost,  and  hundreds  of  families  who  had  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  were  in  a  day  rendered  homeless  and 
destitute.  It  is  true  that  aid  was  liberally  extended  to  the  sufferers  by 
their  sympathizing  fellow-citizens ;  and  neighbouring  cities  in  public  as- 
semblages offered  such  palpable  condolence  as  will,  in  all  probabliity,  soon 
enable  the  desolated  township  to  resume  its  former  creditable  and  pros- 
perous condition.— Hardly  had  the  public  sympathies  returned  to  their 
wonted  quietude,  when  a  new  and  unlooked-for  infliction  visited  New- 
York.  The  people  of  that  ciiy  were  in  July  of  this  year  painfully 
awakened  from  their  dream  of  security  against  any  extensive  duvastatioa 
by  fire.  It  was  then  proved,  at  a  most  deplorable  cost,  that  ihcir  bounti- 
ful supply  of  water  did  not  afford  any  absolute  protection  against  the  des- 
olating element.  A  fire  broke  out  near  the  scene  of  the  former  conflagra- 
tion in  that  city,  which  destroyed,  besides  a  number  of  lives,  over  three  hun- 
dred buildings,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  between  six  and  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  On  the  occasion  of  this  calamitous  occurrence,  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  appointed  a  scientific  committee  of  inquiry  to  ascertain 
whether  saltpetre  would  explode  or  not—but  the  question  still  remains  8 
mooted  one. — In  Philadelphia,  also,  irreparable  damage  was  done,  by  the 
ruthless  application  of  an  incendiary  torch  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Many  rare  and  valuable  productions  of  artists  now  numbered  with  the 
dead,  were  destroyed. — Quebec  was  next  visited  by  the  scourge,  and  thir- 
teen hundred  houses  were  prostrated. 

The  statistics  of  manufactures,  show  a  gross  amount  of  capital  invested 
throughout  the  Union  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Periiaps  the  following  is  as  correct  a  table,  exhibiting  the  apportionment 
among  the  different  branches  of  business,  as  can  be  given. 

Mnnvfacturca  of  Amt.  in  DoU>, 

Kiirthemviire         .        .        .  1,104,825 

Drugs,  Medicines,  &c.  ,        .  4,151,89,5 

Soap  and  Candles         .         .  0,000,000 

Musical  Inslruments     .         .  923,924 

Carriages  ami  Wagons          .  10,897,837 

Siiips            ....  7,016,084 

Kmniture     ....  7,.'J,5.'),405 

Sugar,  retineil       .         .         .  3,2.50,700 

Confectinnaiies     .         .         .  1,769,,571 

OuniiDwder          .         .         .  1,79.5,4.')!> 

I'l-ecidus  metals    .         .         .  3,734,960 

Various  metals      .         .         .  9,779,442 

Domest.  goods  made  in  families  2(), 023,380 

N'on-enumerated  articles       .  3'l,7l!").3j3 


Manufactures  of 
Cotton  .        .        . 

Wool 

Leather        .        , 
Flax 
Cordage 

Mixed  Manufactures    . 
Silk 
Paper 
Cast  Iron 
Bar  Iron 

Cannon  and  small  arms 
Hardware  and  Cutlery 
Macliinery    . 
Hats,  Caps,  and  Bonnets 
filass  .         .         . 


Amt.  in  Dollx 

.     56,340,4.53 

.     21,69fiB9.'i 

.     33,134,403 

322,20.5 

•       4,078,306 

.     10,545,.503 

219,814 

.       7,1.53,092 

.       8,007,090 

.     13,806.310 

1,000,000 

6,451,967 

.     10,980,.531 

.     10,180,847 

.       2,390,493 


'»'J 


h     1 


Total,  $307,190,84< 
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A  statement  of  the  value  of  commerce  of  the  states  for  the  year: 


States. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Maine, 

$606,864 

$1,050,,525 

New-Hampshire,       60,481 

28,547 

Vermont, 

f>0P,868 

557,509 

Massachusetts 

17,986,433 

9,807,110 

Rhode-Island, 

323,692 

348,696 

Connecticut, 

335,707 

532.392 

New-York, 

57,875,604 

27,576,778 

Ncw-.lersey, 

145 

60,907 

Pennsylvania, 

7,385.853 

3.770,727 

Delaware , 

3,557 

55,065 

Mmylaud, 

4,417,078 

4.904,766 

Dist.  of  Columbia,     29,0.56 

501,675 

Virginia, 

3,801,417 

3,750,386 

States. 

Imports. 

I'.i/xiris, 

North-Carolina, 

$187,404 

$344,650 

South-Carolina, 

1,359,465 

1,525,725 

Georgia, 

,341,764 

4,300,2.17 

Alabama, 

363,871 

9,965,(i73 

•Mississippi, 

Louisiarm, 

8,033,,590 

28,104,14!) 

Ohio, 

13,051 

809,78R 

Kentucity, 

17,30(5 

Tennessee, 

6,687 

Michigan, 

80,7P4 

262,229 

.M  is«<>uri, 

31,137 

Florida, 

176,980 

33,384 

Total,  $100,162,087  $104,691,534 
The  mnn  who  passed  away  this  year,  were  General  Andrew  JackHoii,  in 
Tennessee,  m  78  ;  also,  Hon.  J.  H.  I'eyton  and  D.  W.  Dickinson.  Snualor 
Bates  and  Hon.  L.  Saltonstall,  of  Mass.  General  Dawson,  of  La.,  aiul 
Douglass  Houghton,  of  Mich.  Prof.  Ware,  of  Harvard  college,  and  Uo({er 
M.  Sherman,  of  Ct.  At  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Prof.  Dod.  In  Ualfield,  (X,  Ol- 
iver Smith,  leaving  $600,000  for  benevolent  purposes.  In  (-'aniliridKc, 
Mass.,  Judge  Story.  In  New-York,  Kev.  Dr.  Milnor,  of  Si.  (Jcori{<!'» 
chundi;  also.  Dr.  Mallisun,  Prof  of  electro-magnetism.  In  Pliiladelpliiii, 
Commodore  Elliott.  By  loss  of  the  Swallow,  on  the  Hudson  river,  14 
persons  were  drowned  :  and  by  explosion  of  the  Big  Haichce,  on  tlio  Mis- 
souri, from  20  to  30  were  killed  or  scalded. 

A.  D.  1846. — The  most  exciting  topic  of  public  interest,  at  the  conmnnco- 
ment  of  this  year,  was  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  Tliis 
subject,  which  had  been  in  agitation  for  the  last  two  or  thnse  years,  now 
demanded  a  permanent  adjustment,  and  with  this  uiulerstandini;.  full 
powers  were  i{iven  by  the  British  govi^rnment  to  Mr.  Pakeiiliain,  iniiiisier 
plenipotentiary  at  Waslnngtoii,  to  op(!n  negoliatiDns  witii  ilie  Hccreiary 
of  state.  Both  governments  at  first  clainicil  the  whole  terrilory  went  of 
the  Rocky  MDuntains,  extending  as  far  north  as  54"  10',  and  Innn  ilic  dc- 
termincd  cxpressioits  made  use  of  on  either  side.  :is  well  as  the  bclliKcrcnt 
character  of  the  debates  ni  congress  and  parliament,  seriotis  (lilliciillies 
were  a[)prehended  in  settlnig  the  respective  claims. 

A  proposal  from  the  government  of  the  I'nitcd  Slates  to  eoinpromisc 
the  matier,  hy  making  tlic  degree  of  40  tlie  boundary,  wilhoni  coiiceiling 
that  part  of  Vancouver's  Island  south  of  liiat  Inie,  or  the  fne  n;ivig;iij(iii 
«)f  the  Cohnnbia,  was  rejected  by  tlie  Uriiish  minister,  and  a  eouniei-imn- 
promisc  otlVred  on  the  jjart  of  the  latter,  met  willi  a  similar  n  i  cptmn  .ii 
the  hands  of  the  governnn  nt.  The  following  treaty  was  linall\-  i uncludcd 
between  Mr.  Pakenham  and  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  haviny  licen  rall- 
ied by  both  governments,  this  threatening  question  was  at  length  put  to 
rest: 

PROTOCOL. 


A  Conference  was  held  at  the  Department  of  State  on  the  ftlli  of  .fnnc, 
181fl,  between  Honourable  JaiiU's  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  Slate,  llie 
American  Pleni|iolenilary,  and  Right  Hon.  Itichard  Pakenhinn,  the  Brilisli 
Pleiiipolentiary,  when  tlie  negotiation  respecting  the  Oregon  Tirnlory 
was  resumed.  The  British  Plenipotentiary  made  a  verlial  ex|ilanatioti 
of  the  moiives  wliM'h  had  induced  lier  Majesty's  (Joveriiiiiciil  to  miruc 
him  to  make  another  proposition  to  the  (inv*  riiineiit  of  llir  llnited  Mali  s 
for  the  solution  of  these   loim-exisling   dilllcullics.     Tim   Sceretaiv    el 
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State  expressed  his   satisfiirtioii  with   the  fiieutily  motn-es  wliich   had 

aiiim.iited  the  British  Government  in  this  endeavour. 

Wiiereupon,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  snhniitted  to  the  Secretary  of 

Stale  the  draught  of  a  convention,  setting  forth   the  terms   which  he 

had  been  instructed  to  propose  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

for  tho  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question. 

James  Buchan.^n, 
Richard  Fakgnham. 

THE  TREATY. 

Convention  between  the  United  Stales  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
nflhe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  concluded  at  Wash- 
wglon,  the  Ibth  of  June,  1846. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  deeming  it  to  be  desirable,  for  the 
future  welfare  of  both  countries,  that  the  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  tlie  sovereignty  and  government 
of  the  territory  on  the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  lying  Westward  of 
the  Uockyor  Stony  Mountains,  should  be  finally  terminated  by  an  amica- 
ble compromise  of  the  rights  mutually  asserted  by  the  two  panics  over 
said  territory,  have  respectively  named  Plenipotentiaries  to  treat  and 
agree  eniu'erning  the  terms  of  such  settlement;  that  is  to  say.  the  I'ri'si- 
deiii  of  the  United  States  of  America  has,  on  his  part,  fnriiishcil  wiili  full 
nowers,  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Sjaies,  mikI 
her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  of  (;reat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  has,  on  her  part,  appointed  Wight  Honourable  Hichard  P.ikcnham, 
a  member  of  her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Uouneil,  ami  her 
Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States,  who,  after  hiiviug  communicated  to  each  oilier'  their  re- 
spective full  powers,  framed  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and 
concluded  the  following  articles  : — 

Art.  1.— From  the  point  on  the  49th  parallel  of  North  latitude,  where 
the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing  treaties  and  coiiventit)ns  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  be  continued  Westward  iilong  the  40th  ptirallel  of  North 
latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  Continent  from 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  Southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel,  and  of  Fucii  Strtiits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  provided,  however, 
that  the  ntivigation  of  the  8ai<l  channel  and  straits,  s(miiIi  of  tho  49lli 
parallel  of  North  latitude,  remain  free  and  open  to  both  parties 

Aht.  2.— From  the  point  at  which  the  4!Uli  paralltd  of  North  latitude  shall 
be  found  to  intersect  the  great  Northern  branch  of  the  Cohiinlna  river, 
tlie  navigation  of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to  tlii^  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  to  all  British  subjects  trading  with  \\w  same,  to  the 
point  where  the  said  branch  meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Coluiiiiiia,  and 
tlieiiee  down  the  said  main  stream  to  the  ocean,  with  iVt'c  access  into 
and  llironi;!)  the  said  river  or  rivers,  it  being  underHiood  that  all  t!ie  usual 
|)ortages  ;ilong  the  line  thus  clescribed,  shall  in  liki^  manner  be  free  and 
ojien.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers.  British  subji'cis,  with  their 
(joods  and  |)rodnce,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  citizi  n>*  of  tho 
United  States  ;  it  being,  however,  always  understood  tliat  iiothiiig  in  this 
article  shall  be  construed  as  preventing,  or  intended  to  jirevent.  the  (Jo- 
vernineiit  of  the  United  States  from  making  any  regulations  respecting 
the  navigation  uf  tliu  auid  river  ur  rivers,  not  inconsistunt  with  the  present 
treuty 
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Art.  3. — In  the  future  appropriations  of  the  territory  south  of  the  49th 
panillel  o''  North  latitude,  as  provided  in  the  first  Article  of  this  Treaty, 
the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company,  and  of  all  British 
subjects  who  may  be  already  in  the  occupation  of  land  or  other  property 
hnvfully  acfiuired  within  the  said  territory  shall  be  respected. 

Art.  4. — The  farms,  lauds,  and  other  property  of  every  description,  be- 
longing to  the  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Columbia  River,  shall  be  contirmed  to  the  said  Company.  In  case, 
however,  the  situation  of  those  farms  and  lauds  should  be  considered  by 
th<!  United  States  to  he  of  public  and  political  importance,  and  the  United 
States  Government  should  signify  a  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
wliole  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  property  so  required  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  said  Government  at  a  proper  valuation  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
•,he  parties. 

Art.  ;'). — The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  hy  the  President  of  tho 
United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof, 
and  by  her  Uritaimic  Majesty  ;  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
at  London  at  the  e.vpiration  of  si.\  mouths  from  the  date  liereof,  or  sooner 
if  possibles. 

In  witness  thereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  aflixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  fifteenth  day  of  .lune,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  iumdrcd  and  forty-si.\. 

James  liiicHANAN, 
KiCHARO  Pakenham. 

LN  SRNATK.— [coNKinKNTiAi,.] 

The  resolution  lo  ratify  ihc  Trealy  was  passed  by  the  following  vote; 


on  lo  ratify  ihc  Irealy  was  pas 
srs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Haghy,  liar 


Ykas.— Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Haghy,  Harrow,  Uenton,  llerrien,  Cal- 
houn, Chalmers,  Thomas  (Mavlon,  .lohn  M,  Clayton,  Cohjuitl,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Daylon,  Dix,  Kvans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Honsion, 
Hunlingd()n,.lohusiiu  ot  .Maryland, .lohnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuflie, 
Mauguui,  Miller,  .Morehead,  Ndes,  Pearce,  Pcnnybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk, 
Sevier,  Siunnons,  Speighl,  Turney,  Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge,  and 
Yulee— 41. 

N  A  vs. —Messrs.  Allen,  Aichiscni,  Allierton,  Brccse,  Bright,  Cameron, 
Cass.  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Ilannegan,  Jcmioss,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  and 
Wcsieoti— 11. 

Mr.  .lurnagin  of  Temiessco  alone  declined  to  vote,  on  accotuit  of 
instructions.     Tiie  Senate  was  full. 

The  didleulty  with  Great  Urilain  liaving  been  thus  finally  adjusted,  and 
the  polilual  horizon  m  that  ()uarter  cleared  off,  attention  began  lo  he  tiirncd 
nnee  inoru  lo  the  south,  where  a  dark  an<l  Ihrealeiiiug  eloml,  which  li;i>l 
long  been  gathering  there,  was  about  to  burst  in  a  storm  of  war.  Tlic 
causes  w  liieh  led  lo  this  event,  which  has  cost  so  much  blood  and  so  niiiiiy 
sacrifices  lo  Iwo  sister  republics,  and  whose  consi'ijueiices  in  the  I'liliirc 
can  scarcely  be  ovi'r-eslimaled,  ought  to  be  impartially  and  succiiuily 
liarrali'd.  so  as  to  serve  for  permaneiil  reference. 

If  we  woiilil  study  the  proximate  cau.-<es  of  tho  war  with  Mexico,  \v» 
must  go  iiack  lo  Ihe'haiiks  oflhe  Danube  anil  the  early  days  of  the  Aiifiln- 
Saxon,  ami  observe  the  steady,  iron  like  grasp  of  his  fingers  upon  possts- 
iions  and  urritories  not  his  own.  The  iiislineis  of  races  iievi  r  dn'  diil, 
.my  more  than  those  of  individuals.  Ilolh  have  their  dineniil  perioih  of 
iielivily  and  phases  of  development  :  but  Ihey  do  not  cease  but  wiili  lliu 
life  of  the  jiossessor.  \\  iihoiil  seeking  eiiher  to  censure  or  ajiplaud  tins 
tipini,  il  IS  enough  that  we  can  clearly  trace  its  operation  lliroiigh  tlir 
vhole  history  and  life  of  ihe  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo  American   riico 
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down  to  the  present  momciil,  wIumi  our  pioneers,  stimulated  by  the  recent 
successes  in  Mexicti,  are  exli'iuling  themselves  over  the  Sierra  Madre, 
and  pri'parinf;  to  play  over  a^ani  iIk?  game  of  Texas  and  California.  Na- 
ture, who  seems  never  lo  uift  a  man  or  a  species  with  an  instinct  without 
at  the  sanjo  time  Krunlmii  the  hvni  means  for  obtaining  its  gratification, 
has  not  nealected  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Hardy  and 
enduruig  beyond  all  other  racivn,  ciulowed  with  an  incredible  enilurauce 
and  an  iue.\hansliiile  enerny.  lliey  nevir  turn  back  upon  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect wiiere  once  they  liavn  (Ixed  liieir  gaze,  and  never  yield  to  reverses, 
however  severe  or  enishinif.  On  llie  other  hand,  the  modern  Mi-xieans 
are,  as  it  were,  llie  drlm.i  of  a  degraded  and  enfeebled  race — degenerated 
by  intermixture  with  the  inferior  blood  of  African  am'  Indian,  and  demo- 
ralized by  II  long  course  of  indolence  and  political  corruption.  Both  phy- 
sically and  morally  they  are  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Anglo-American. 
They  are  as  weak  as  he  in  strong;  they  l)lnster  where  he  sets  his  teeth 
and  goes  onward  in  silence ;  they  run  where  he  fights  ;  they  starve  in  the 
mills!  of  ubundanee,  wiiile  he  knows  how  to  pluck  wealth  and  prosperity 
from  rocks  and  sterile  |ilains. 

Sneli,  a  few  years  ago.  were  the  two  principal  peoples  inhabiting  the 
coiitint  lit  of  Nortii  America.  Iletween  them,  and  oecujiying  the  whole 
space  between  the  river  Sabine  and  the  Rio  (Jrande,  lay  an  immense  ter- 
ritory, almost  unoeenpieil  by  num.  Nominally  under  the  rule  of  Mexico, 
yet  It  was  so  reinole  from  the  central  power,  and  that  power  itself  was 
so  feeble,  that  ii  inigiit  still  fairly  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  unsettled 
and  savage  portions  of  the  globe.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  poor  and 
dccr<'pit  towns  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Uio  (Jrande,  and  here  and  there  a 
little  villagi!  in  the  inlerior,  the  whole  territory  contained  no  indications 
of  civilization  or  of  Mexican  rule.  Kven  the  aborigines  themselves 
seemed  to  have  hecoiiie  deeiiyed  and  almcisl  extinct.  The  Camanehes 
of  the  north,  and  a  few  small  wiimiering  tribes,  were  all  thai  remained  to 
dis|)iiie  the  soil  witli  the  bold  and  unllmclimg  Anglo-Saxon. 

Siiili  was  llie  stale  of  lliiiigH  when  a  number  of  land  speculators,  one 
of  the  principal  of  whom  was  Steiihen  Anslin,  seeing  the  ineviiable  ten- 
dency of  northern  iinmigralion  to  the  west  and  south, obtained  large  grants 
of  lands  m  Tt-xas  fnnn  the  Mexican  government,  which  so(m  led  to  an 
iaimigiiiiion  to  the  new  territory,  which  went  on  rapidly,  accelerated  by 
its  own  impetUH,  and  wliieh  in  a  few  years  had  created  a  public  opinion, 
and  was  siilllcienlly  nnmerons  to  feel  itself  authorized  to  petition  the 
Mexican  congress  for  admission  us  a  separate  slate  nf  the  confederacy. 
The  Mexican  govrrnmenl,  reeeiiily  overturned  by  Santa  Anna,  paid  no 
atteiitHiii  to  this  petition  ;  anil  Stephen  Austin,  who  was  its  bearer  to  the 
rily  of  .Mexico,  wrot.  ;■.  letter  home,  advising  his  fellow  Texans  to  organ- 
ize a  si;iic  giivernment  il>"«piie  the  Mexican  authorities.  This  letter  was 
intercepted  by  Santa  Aula's  government,  and  Austin,  shortly  after  his 
return,  arrested  and  convi  yed  back  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  a  year  in  soiitaiy  coiillneineiit. 

Tins  at  once  roused  the  indignation  and  the  vengeain;e  of  the  Anglo- 
Ainericaiis  in  T«>xiis,  a.s  well  us  a  large  body  of  sympathizers  in  the 
lulled  Si.ites,  honiid  to  tlie  Texas  uilveiilnrers  by  the  tics  of  blood,  ac- 
qiiinniancesliip,  or,  at  least,  congemulity  of  feeling  and  character. 

It  IS  curious  here  to  obti  i  ve,  thiii  the  preti'xt  made  by  the  Texans  was, 
liiai  the  Mexican  govm'iiiiieni  had  committed  an  outrage  on  the  right  of 
IKiilioii— a  right  which  nil  freemen  hdl  sacred,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
pniteei  with  their  lives;  but  thai,  in  fact,  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
.Mexican  government  did  iiol  iinpiison  Ansim  for  having  presented  a  peti- 
tion, hilt  for  bavinit  written  a  letter,  which,  as  all.iirs  tlieii  stood,  wiis  an 
iiel  of  treason  to  llie  goveriinieiit  of  Mixico,  in  which  be  professed  alle- 
tiiiiiice.    TIiIh  wus  thi<  cuiiinieiiceineiil  uf  a  series  of  similar  mistakes, 
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which  show  now  easy  it  is  for  the  wolf  to  find  pretexts  for  eating  th« 
lamb,  II  only  the  original  reason  of  a  good  appetite  be  not  wanting. 

Such  was  the  slate  of  things  until  1835  ;  the  emigration  into  Texas 
from  the  United  States  having  been  constantly  increasing,  and  the  autho 
rily  of  tlie  Mexican  government  being  put  completely  at  defiance.  At 
this  time  Santa  Anna,  having  completed  the  revolution,  and  secured  the 
supreme  power  in  his  own  hands,  turned  his  attention  seriously  toward 
his  refractory  Anglo-American  province,  and  sent  General  Cos  into  Texas 
with  a  small  army,  to  enforce  certain  requisitions  of  the  government, 
among  which  were  the  enforcing  of  an  obsolete  law  of  1830  against  the 
emigration  of  Americans  into  'I'exas  ;  and  the  surrender  of  Lorenzo  de 
Zalva,  a  Mexican  refugee,  fled  to  Texas  to  escape  punishment  for  having 
moved  in  the  Mexican  congress  for  a  law  directed  against  the  property 
of  the  church.  In  the  course  of  the  summer.  General  Cos  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town  of  Antonio  de  liexar ;  and  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1835,  tiie  Texans,  who  had  armed  for  resistance  against  Mexico,  attacked 
and  defeated  a  party  of  Mexicans,  at  the  town  of  Gonzales,  on  the  Rio 
Guadalupe. 

The  contest  thus  coinmenced  between  a  successful  rebel  chief,  who 
had  violated  the  constitution  of  his  country,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  rebel- 
lious province,  inhabited  by  a  superior  race,  on  the  other,  could  have  but 
one  result:  the  separation  and  independence  of  the  revolted  province. 
Nor,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  history  of  our  own  Union,  and  the  achieve- 
ments which  constitute  our  greatest  glory,  can  we  find  any  thing  to  con- 
demn in  the  conduct  of  the  Texans.  The  right  of  revolution  is  inherent 
in  nations ;  and  any  people  vindicates  its  privilege  to  that  right  the  mo 
ment  it  shows  itself  able  to  exercise  and  maintain  it.  'i'hus  the  inde 
pendence  of  Texas  was  as  much  a  real  bona  fide  independence— provided 
she  succeeded  in  maintaining  it — as  that  of  the  liritish  colonies  of  North 
America,  subsequent  to  July  1,  1776.  On  the  3(1  of  November,  \S2^,  the 
delegates  of  Texas  assembled  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  put  I'orih  a 
declaration  against  Santa  Anna  and  other  military  chieftains,  who,  it 
stated,  "had  by  force  of  arms  overthrown  the  federal  institutions  of 
Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social  com|)act  which  existed  between  Texas 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Mexican  confeilcracy."  The  war,  fr<nu 
this  time,  was  prosecuted  with  various  fortunes  to  either  side,  until  A])r\l 
21,  1838,  when  the  contest  was  virtually  decided  by  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  at  which  the  Mexicans  were  totally  defeated,  and  Santa  Ainia 
hituself  made  prisoner.  On  the  2d  of  March  previously,  the  'i'exan  dele- 
gates had  assembled  at  Washington,  on  the  Urazos,  and  made  a  formal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  signed  a  constitution,  and  organized  a  go- 
vernment. The  Texans  now,  therefore,  requnx'd  of  their  prisoner,  Santa 
Anini,  an  obligation,  which  he  at  length  took,  to  "  solenmly  acknowledge, 
sanction,  and  ratify"  this  act  of  independence,  and  to  use  his  personiil 
and  official  powers  to  procure,  without  delay,  the  ratification  and  con- 
firmation of  that  treaty  by  the  legitimate  government  of  Mexico.  At 
th's  time  the  boundaries  of  Texas  were  defined  as  follow?  ; 

'  Hcgimiing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  (irande ;  thence  up  the  principal 
stream  of  said  river  to  its  source ;  thence  due  north  to  the  i'i'  of  iioriti 
latitude  ;  thence  along  the  boundary  line,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  betwetii 
the  United  States  and  Spain  (February,  IHIl'),  to  the  place  of  beginniiii;.'' 

The  claim  of  boundary  and  indepciideiice,  liowever,  founded  upon  tins 
conecHsion  of  Santa  Anna,  cannot  be  maintained,  as  it  was  virtually  ex- 
torted by  force,  and  could  not  be  of  any  binding  virtue  until  it  had  bow; 
ratified  by  the  legitimate  government  of  Mexico.  So  far  from  recbiving 
this  sanriinn,  however,  President  Uustamente,  who  .thortly  afterward 
Buperseikd  Santa  Anna,  repudiated  this  treaty,  and  recommenced  the 
war  with  Texas— a  war  which,  gradually  subsiding  into  an  interrupted 
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series  of  banditti-like  excursions  on  either  side,  at  length  entirely  ceased, 
and  Texas  wiw  virltniily  its  own  master. 

It  was  at  this  iwriod  ifiat  the  real  ul'imate  designs  of  the  Texas  emigrants 
from  the  lliiitod  Nliilim  beciime  apparent,  that  all  disguise  was  thrown  otT, 
and  tiie  question  uf  iinnoxatinii  to  tlio  United  States  boldly  proclaimed.  On 
lhe4lhof  August,  IH!l7,ii  little  more  than  two  years  after  her  declaration  of 
indepcnileiu'c,  tlio  new  uovernment  had  made  a  proposition  of  annexation, 
which  Mr.  Presi(|(>nl  Van  Huron  declined ;  declaring  that,  so  long  as  we 
wore  bourn!  by  a  In-nlv  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Mexico,  to  annex 
Texas  would  noccHNnrily  involve  the  question  of  war ;  and  that  a  dispo- 
silioii  to  espouse  the  qtnirrt'l  of  Texas  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty,  and  witli  the  policy  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

A  disiinclnui  ou)(ht  heie  to  be  made,  which  seems  entirely  to  have 
been  overlookt'i],  Allhiuigh  the  iidiabitants  of  Texas  had  an  unqestion- 
able  right  to  ohiiiiii  Iheir  lVee<lom  from  Mexico,  and  erect  themselves  into 
an  indepciulfiil  republic— and  although  the  United  States  had  also  the  right 
of  recognizing  that  illdependeiire — yet  the  moment  it  was  made  apparent 
that  tin;  ultimate  objeel  of  Texas  was  annexation  to  the  American  Union, 
the  sincerity  of  the  lornu  r,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the  other,  became 
'airly  (ineslioni.blc.  The  world  will  therefore  decide  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  right  of  Texas  to  procure  her  freedom,  or  of  the 
I'niled  Stales  to  reiMigm/.e  it,  the  moment  that  it  was  proposed  to  make 
holh  acts  inure  to  the  aggrandizenK'nt  of  the  United  States,  that  moment 
Mexico  had  u  right  to  complain  of  it,  as  affordnig  a  sufficient  ground 
of  war. 

Meanwhile,  a  stM'ii's  of  partial  in-gotiations  between  Texas  and  various 
other  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  jirocuriiig  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
indL>|)endence,  went  loi'wai'd— dislurhed  now  and  then  by  a  sprinkling  of 
war  Willi  the  eiilVebleil  yet  exanperated  mother-country — until  the  acci- 
dental adminisirntuMi  of  our  govermneiil  bv  Mr.  Tyler,  revived  the  old 
scheme  of  aniu'xation  ill  all  its  foret-,  and  inlrodiiced  a  new  element  into 
the  |ioiiiu'al  I'aiiviiHN  of  |H|  I,  which  r"sulted  in  the  final  annexalioii  of 
Texas,  though  not  llie  election  of  Mr.  Tyler,  by  whom  it  had  really  been 
accoinpiisheil. 

On  her  side,  Mexico  liail  not  been  idle.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1843, 
Mr.  Hocanegrii,  the  Mexieiin  iiiiiiisler  of  foreign  relations,  addressed  a 
note  to  Mr.  Wmldy  Tlioiiip«<oii,  which  contained  the  following  jjassage : 

"And  if  a  party  in  Te,\aN  is  iniw  endeavouring  lo  effect  its  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Unili'd  NlaleH.  it  Im  from  a  consciousness  of  their  notorious 
incapability  lo  form  and  eiin.ititiite  an  independent  nation,  without  their 
having  changed  their  situatlim,  or  aeipiired  any  right  to  separate  them- 
si'lvt's  from  their  mother  eouiitry.  His  excellency  the  piovisional  presi- 
dent, resting  on  thiN  deep  eonvit-iiiMi,  is  obliged  lo  prevent  an  aggression, 
unprecedented  in  tlii'  aiiiniN  of  the  world,  from  being  consummated;  and 
i/  1/  lir  iiiilinjiiiifKilih'  I'lir  llir  Mtnniii  iiatinn  lo  seek  security  for  its  riglils  at 
the  cipcuHv  of  Ihe  disiisli  i:i  nf  uvr,  it  u'lll  call  upon  Ood,  and  rely  on  its  own 
rfforli  far  thi'  ilrfriirr  of  its  /lint  rriK.tr." 

TliiN  declaration  was  a  notice  to  the  American  government  of  tlir  rffrrts 
to  li>:  nutiiipnted  from  Iho  annexation,  and  was  replied  to,  by  Mr.  Waddy 
Tlioinpson,  in  a  haughty  note,  alllrming  that  the  notice  of  the  Mexican 
ininister  wio  a  llireai,  or  a  warning;  but  silent  as  to  the  attitude  really 
assnined  by  the  liniled  Slates. 

A  short  tune  hubseqiieiil  lo  this  corresnondenco,  and  as  if  to  prevent 
:n\y  iniNuiidersiaiidiiig  of  the  meaning  of  Mexico,  (ieiieral  Almonte,  .Mexi- 
can niiiiisier  at  WiiNlimuloii,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  secretary 
of  s'iiie,  III'  which  llie  I'lillnwiiig  patxiige  is  a  piirl  ;— 

"  lint  it,  eoiiirary  lo  the  hopes  and  wishes  enlerlained  by  the  government 
^f  the  undersigned  for  the  preservation  of  the  good  uiidcrsiaiidiiig  and 
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hiinnoiiy  wlilrli  sliniilfl  reign  between  the  two  neighbouring  iind  friendly 
ri'jiuhlli'"",  the  I'nili'rl  Slalca  shuuld,  in  defiance  of  good  faith,  and  the  prin- 
pipli'N  of  idfilici'  which  tliey  ha.e  constantly  proclaimed,  commit  the 
lIliht'iH'il  oi  net  of  violence  of  appropriating  to  themselves  an  integrant 
|mrl  <if  the  Mexican  territory,  the  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  his  nation, 
(did  now  I'm'  thcin,  protests  in  tlie  most  solemn  manner  against  such  an 
nmtl't<»iKitMi  i  and  he  moreover  declares,  by  express  order  of  his  govern- 
llli'ni.  Ihiit  on  sahclion  being  given  by  tlie  executive  of  the  Union  to  the 
illiMniMtl'iilhili  of  'I'exas  into  the  I'nited  States,  he  will  consider  his  mission 
eildt'il,  Nt'f'Mitt  that,  as  the  secretary  of  state  will  have  learned,  the  Mexican 
fni'fniinriil  (,«  resulted  lo  declare  tear  as  smn  as  it  receives  tntimalion  of  such 
m  ml." 

Iionif  pi't'Vhnis  to  actual  aimcx.iiion,  it  will  be  observed,  the  Mexican 
govcrnincnt  had  olllciaily  informed  the  executive  of  the  United  States, 
thilt  will'  Uiimt  inevitably  result  from  that  act.  The  governineiit  of  the 
lllilli'd  Nliitei",  however,  persisted  in  its  plan  of  amiexation ;  and  lo  Mr. 
3,  {'.  t'lillimiii,  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Tyler  after  the  death 
of  Ml".  Ulislnir  by  the  exjilosion  on  the  steamer  Princeton,  is  due  the 
lllt'l'lt  (if  III!'  iii)tonious  discovery  that  "  this  step  (the  annexation)  had  linen 

foi il  on  the  government  in  self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the  policy 

ndiipH'd  by  (Jrciit  llriiaiii  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  'i'exas" 
-=-liotwllliftiiiiding  the  explicit  declaration  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  itrilish 
lliilllNlt'i',  llinl,  although  his  governti  eiit  earnestly  desired  the  abolition  of 
NJiiVil'y  III  Texas,  yet  that  "it  wouh.  not  interfere  unduly,  or  with  an  iin- 
pi'opi'i'  iih-iuiiiplion  of  aulhoriiy  with  either  party,  in  order  to  insure  the 
mloplliMi  of  mieh  a  course."  On  the  22d  of  April  1844,  Mr.  Tyler  sub- 
lllllli'd  to  (lie  Nenate  a  treaty  of  annexation,  which,  after  some  warm 
ilt'lmti',  wiiK  rejecled,  and  the  question  left  open  to  the  public  and  the 

III  tllti  following  November  the  presidential  canvass  was  brought  to  a 
cloxe  by  the  clci'lioii  of  Mr.  I'olk  to  the  presidency,  as  the  avowud 
cliiiliipioii  of  niiiH'Xalion,  and  in  obedience  to  this  api)arent  expression  of 
the  popiiliir  will  ciMigress  passed,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  a  joint  reso- 
JillMMi  tiiviiiu  Its  consent  that  the  territory  "rightfully  belonging  to  the 
n'piilillc  of  Texas"  might  be  erected  into  a  new  state  called  the  Slate  of 
'J'exiiNi  niibjeel,  however,  lo  the  adjustment  by  this  govt^rnment  of  "all 
fini'Nlloiix  oi'  binindiiry  that  may  arise  with  other  governments."  The 
It'l'lllN  of  lliln  i-esoliition  were  promptly  accepted  by  Texas,  by  her  ordi- 
Ilillice  of  .liily  i.  1846;  and  two  days  alter  she  requested  the  president  of 
tlie  riiiled  Nliiles  lo  oceii|)y  the  ports  of  Texas  and  send  an  army  to  iIkh 
»li'l'eii(M''--ii  request  which  was  granted  with  an  alacrity  which  showed  how 
tiKieeiilile  II  was  to  that  fuiietionary. 

Il  It  III  I  his  point  in  ihe  history  of  these  transactions  that  we  first  cii- 
niiiiiler  the  iiiiine  of  Major  (ieiieral  Zaehary  Taylor,  then  iii  coinmaiul  at 
Fori  .lewNup — who  received  orders  to  advance  his  forces  into  Texas,  scve- 
fill  wrekN  before  the  War  Department  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
'I'l'Xltll  oKliiiiinee  of  ,lidy  I.  On  the  -JHth  of  .Iniie  Mr.  I'onelson,  then 
lllllll»liM'  lo  Texas,  and  to  whom  (ieiieral  'l"a\  lor  hud  b'-en  referred  for 
lidvice,  wrote  him  that  he  had  best  move  his  forces,  "  wilhov.!  delay, to  the 
wewlerii  fioiillerof  Texas,"  and  also  informing  him  that  (Jorpus  Chrisli, 
on  /\l'iili/,im  Ihiy,  was  the  best  point  for  the  asscndiliin;  of  his  troop!;. 
Mr.  I'lMii  JMOli,  III  this  Idler,  also  staled  that  the  eonniiy  between  the  Niie- 
ri-M  Mild  lite  Kio  (•raiide  was  in  (iis|)nte.  the  Texans  lii;ldj.g  ('or|.iii:  CliriHti, 
lilld  the  ^leMc'lUls  Santiago,  at  tiu^  mouth  of  the  Kio  (/;'.':nd(\ 

(it'iicriil  Taylor  proceeded  at  (Uice  to  Aranzas  Key,  when'  he  arrived 
niid  loii|«  poHiiion  in  the  beginning  of  August,  where  .I'i  the  irooos  in  the 
Weill,  the  iiorlliweNt,aiid  on  Ihe  Atlantic  coast,  that  c  ,i'ld  be  .'p-.r"!),  wero 
jitliil'i'il  lo  Join  limi.     In  November,  1810,  the  forces  .r seiner  J.  ni'erhit 
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ron'.Tiand  amounted  to  4.049  effective  men,  of  which  about  1500  wen 
Jntgoons  and  artillery. 

At  attotu  the  same  time  Captain  Stockton  was  ordered  with  a  squadron 
into  t!ie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  both  nations  thus  stood  ready,  if  not  prenared, 
for  war.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in  the  autumn,  but  after 
General  Taylor's  army  had  assembled  at  (.'orpus  Christi,  the  president  di- 
rected Mr.  lilack,  our  consul  at  Mexico,  to  inquire  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment whether  they  would  receive  an  envoy  "entrusted  with  full  powers 
to  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments."  To 
this  a  favourable  answer  was  returned,  "provided  the  mission  was  frank 
and  free,  without  the  appearance  of  coercion,  and  that  the  American 
squadron,  then  hovering  off  Vera  Cruz,  was  recalled." 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  Mr.  John  Slidell  was  appointed 
special  envoy  to  Mexico,  and  arrived  at  Sacrificios  on  the  SOi-h  of  Novem- 
ber, whence  he  hastened  on  toward  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  Puebla,  how- 
ever, he  was  met  by  Mr.  Dlack,  who  informed  him  that  the  Mexican 
government  did  not  dare  to  entertain  peace  propositions  just  then,  lest  the 
irritation  of  the  people  would  overturn  the  government  and  render  peace 
inipossiiile.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  January,  arrangements  could  be  com- 
pleted for  commencing  negotiations.  Disregarding  these  intimations,  Mr. 
Slidell  proceeded  at  once  to  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  after  the  interchange 
of  a  few  lirief  and  peremptory  notes,  he  received,  on  the  20tli  of  Decem- 
ber— twelve  days  after  the  date  of  his  first  note — official  notice  that  the 
Mexican  government  could  not  admit  him  "to  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  mission  conferred  on  him  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States." 

It  seems  that  the  Mexican  govermnent  had  judged  rightly  in  supposing 
that  any  appearance  of  negotiation  would  be  seized  upon  as  the  pretext 
for  its  own  destruction.  On  the  29th  of  December,  only  nine  days  after 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Slidell,  the  anticipated  revolution  broke  out ;  and  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1840,  Herrera  was  overthrown,  and  Paredes  ushered 
in  triumph  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  declared  president,  lie  innne- 
diately  proceeded  to  organize  a  government  on  the  basis  of  the  war 
spirit.' which  burned  so  fiercely  in  Mexico,  and  made  Almonte  a  leading 
member  of  his  cabinet. 

In  the  month  cf  March,  Mr.  Slideli,  who  had  retired  to  Jalapa,  renewed, 
under  instructions  from  tlie  State  Department,  his  overtures  to  the  .Mexi- 
can government.  To  this  new  proposition  the  Mexican  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Costillo  Y.  Lanzas,  again  returned  an  unequivocal 
denial  ;  repeating  what  had  been  slated  as  the  cliief  groimd  of  liis  first 
rejection,  that  his  government  would  admit  "only  a  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  Slates  clothed  with  special  powers  to  treat  upon  the  question 
of  Texas,  and  upon  this  alone."  In  a  fesv  days  afterward,  Mr.  Slidell 
received  his  passports,  and  thus  the  door  to  negotiation  was  finally 
closed. 

On  the  8lh  of  March,  the  advance  column  of  the  army  under  Colonel 
Twiggs  commenced  its  march  from  Corpus  Christi,  and  on  the  18lh,  the 
whole  was  concentrated  near  the  banks  of  the  Arroya  Colorado,  iibout 
thirty  miles  from  Matamoras.  Here  a  party  of  irregular  Mexican  cavalry 
(niiieheros)  appeared  on  tlie  opposite  banks,  and  signified  to  the  officer 
making  a  rceonnaissance,  that  an  attcMupt  to  pass  the  river  would  he  an 
act  (if  hostility.  Notwithstandin;i  this  notice,  the  army  crossed  the  river 
on  the  'Jdili.  and  on  the  25th  established  'is  jiosition  at  Point  Isabel ;  the 
buildings  of  which  the  Mexican  prefect  attempted  to  burn,  as  he  left  tlio 
pliice.  On  the  28th  of  March.  General  Taylor  took  his  position  within 
ciiiiiion  r.mge  of  Matamoras.  The  Mexican  fores  in  the  town  commenced 
preparing  batteri's  to  bear  on  the  American  camp;  and  (Jeneral  Taylor 
also  erecud  batteries  to  command  Matamoras.     Such  >fas  the  position 
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of  the  partius,  when  a  conference  was  held  between  Generals  Worth  and 
L;i  Ve)ra,  as  to  the  objects  in  advancing  the  army.  The  conference  was 
fruitless  of  any  results. 

On  the  i!4ih  of  April,  General  Arista  assumed  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  of  Mexico.  On  the  same  day  General  Taylor  detached  a  party 
of  6a  dragoons  to  watch  the  course  of  the  river  above  Maiamoras.  This 
party,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thornton,  were  watched  by  the 
Me.xicans,  and  at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  the  American  camp, 
were  surprised  and  attacked.  After  the  loss  of  sixteen  men  killed  and 
wounded,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  in  large  numbers  had  surrounded  them  in  a  fenced  plan- 
tation field. 

Three  days  after  this  affair,  the  camp  of  Captain  Walker's  Texan 
Rangers  was  surprised,  and  several  killed  and  wounded.  This  was  be- 
tween Point  Isabel  and  Matamoras.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  large  body  of  the  Mexican  army  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  above, 
and  that  another  corps  was  about  to  cross  below.  General  Taylor  was 
convinced  that  the  object  of  attack  was  Point  Isabel,  which  had  been 
left  in  care  of  a  small  detachment,  and  where  a  large  depot  of  provisions 
invited  the  enemy.  Leaving  an  unfinished  field-work,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Brown,  and  garrisoned  by  the  7th  infantry,  with  Lowd's  and 
Bragg's  companies  of  artillery,  he  marched  for  Point  Isabel  on  the  1st 
of  May,  with  his  main  force,  and  arrived  on  the  next  day. 

The  departure  of  General  Taylor  with  his  army,  furnished  the  enemy 
in  Matanioras  with  the  opportunity  of  a  safe  attack  on  Fort  Brown.  At 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  a  heavy  bombardment  was  com- 
menced from  the  batteries  in  Matamoras,  and  continued  at  intervals  till 
the  10th,  wlien  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  fort  were  relieved,  and  the 
siege  raised,  by  the  arrival  of  General  Taylor  and  his  victorious  army, 
fresh  from  the  fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Uesaca  de  la  Palina.  It  apjxiars 
that  Arista  had  proceeded  toward  Point  Isabel  with  the  whole  of  his 
forces,  numbering  about  eight  thousand  men;  but  the  celerity  of  Taylor's 
movements  enabled  him  to  arrive  there  first,  and  Arista's  plan  was  aban- 
doned. 

Having  garrisoned  the  depot  at  Point  Isabel  with  new  troops,  and  put 
everything  there  in  proper  order.  General  Taylor  commenced  his  return 
march  to  Fort  Brown  on  the  7th  of  May.  The  next  day  at  noon,  the 
Mexican  army  was  encountered,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  on  a  prairie 
about  three  miles  from  Palo  Alto.  A  halt  was  ordered ;  the  troops  re- 
freshed at  a  pool ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  American  army  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  the  battle  was  waged  with  unintermitting  ardour  until 
nightfall,  when  the  Mexicans  were  forced  to  retire— their  superior  num- 
bers yielding  before  the  profound  coolness  and  fatal  skill  of  our  troops— 
and  General  Taylor  encamped  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

In  tills  opening  engagement  of  the  Mexican  campaign,  the  artillery 
vindicated  its  claim  to  being  considered  one  of  the  most  important  and 
indispensable  arms  of  the  American  service.  One  of  its  most  beloved 
and  brilliant  ornaments — Major  Ringgold — was  mortally  wounded  in  this 
battle,  and  died  in  a  few  days  afterward. 

During  the  night,  the  Mexican  general  retreated  his  ibrces  to  Rcsaca 
dc  la  Palma,  several  miles  distant;  where,  behind  a  ravine  which  crossed 
the  road,  which  was  skirted  with  dense  thickets,  lie  awaited  once  more  the 
approach  of  the  American  forces.  At  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  General 
Tayhjr  resumed  his  march,  and  in  about  two  hours  came  in  sight  of  the 
Mexicans.  The  enemy  commenced  the  action  with  his  artillery,  which 
WHS  so  well  served,  under  Generals  I, a  Vega  and  Rcquena,  that  '"iptiiin 
May  was  dt'spatelied  to  dislodge  them — a  duty  which  he  performed  with 
the  most  brilliant  success ;  completely  dispersing  the  artillery,  and  taking 
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General  La  Vega  himself  prisoner.  Our  infantry  now  pushed  forward, 
and  charged  the  Mexican  lines  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  were  sooa 
forced  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  was  ended — the  Mexicans  at  length 
flying  from  the  field,  and  never  stopping  till  they  had  either  crossed  the 
Kiu  (jrande,  or  were  drowned  in  its  watecs. 

in  these  two  engagements  General  Taylor  displayed,  in  a  high  degree, 
those  traits  of  coolness  and  bravery  which  have  made  his  name  so  famous, 
and  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  army.  His  humanity  was  also  as  dis- 
tinguished, after  the  battle,  as  his  courage  and  activity  had  been  while 
the  contest  lasted.  His  ofHcial  report  shows  also  that  his  modesty  was 
at  least  the  equal  of  his  gallantry  and  his  humanity. 

We  insert  the  report : 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occvpation,      > 
Camp  at  Palo  Alto,  Texas,  May  9,  1846.  J 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  was  mot  near  this  place  y«8terdny,  on  my 
march  from  Point  Isabel,  by  the  Mexican  forces,  and  after  an  action  of  about  fivo 
hours,  dislodged  them  from  their  position,  and  encamped  upon  the  field.  Our 
artillery ,  consisting  of  two  18-poundcrs  and  two  light  batteries,  was  the  arm  chiefly 
engaged,  and  to  tnc  excellent  manner  in  which  it  was  mancEuvred  and  served  la 
our  success  mainly  due. 

The  strength  ol  tlio  enemy  is  believed  to  have  been  about  six  thousand  men,  with 
feavcn  pieces  of  iirtillcry,  and  eight  hundred  cavalry.  His  loss  is  probably  at  least 
iiiin  hundred  killed.  Our  strength  did  not  exceed,  all  told,  twenty-three  hundred, 
while  our  loss  was  comparatively  trifling — four  men  killed,  three  officers  and  thirty- 
seven  men  wounded,  aevenil  of  the  latter  mortally.  I  regret  to  say  that  Major 
Ringgold,  3d  artillery,  and  Captain  Paige,  4th  infantry,  are  severely  wounded. 
Lieut.  Luther,  2d  artillery,  slightly  so. 

The  enemy  has  fallen  back,  and  it  is  believed  has  repassed  the  river.  I  have  ad- 
vanced parties  now  thrown  forward  in  his  direction,  and  shall  move  the  main  body 
immediately. 

In  the  haste  of  this  first  report,  I  can  only  say  that  the  ofliicers  and  men  behaved 
in  the  most  admirable  manner  throughout  the  action.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  making  a  more  detailed  it'|i.  'i  when  those  of  the  different  commanders  shall  bo 
received. 

I  ail.  »ir,  fery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Tatlor, 
Brevet  Brigadier-general  U.  9.  A.  Comniunding. 


'\ 


Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 
Camp  at  Resaca,  de  la  Palma,  3  miles  from  Matamoras, 
10  o'clock,  P.M.— May  9,  184G. 

Sir, — 1  lave  the  honor  to  report  that  I  marched  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
at  two  o'clock  to-day,  having  previously  thrown  forward  a  body  of  light  infantry 
iuti)  the  forest,  which  covers  the  Matamoras  road.  When  near  the  spot  where  I 
am  now  cncanipi'd,  my  advance  discovered  that  a  ravine  crossing  the  road  had 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy  with  artillery.  I  immediately  ordered  a  battery  of 
field  artillery  to  sweep  the  position,  flanking  and  sustnining  i'  'ly  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5tli  regimeiit.s,  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the  right  and   ^  A  heavy  fire  of 

artillery  and  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  until  i'uiiiUy  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries were  carried  in  succession  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  the  regiments  of 
iLiant-y  that  were  on  the  ground.  He  was  soon  driven  from  his  position,  and  pur 
sued  by  a  squudr-in  of  dragoons,  battalion  of  artillery,  3d  infantry,  and  a  light 
battery,  to  the  river.  Uui  .ic'.cry  '<"«  lio",,  "ornjlc'.c.  Eiyui  pieces  oi  ariiiiery, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  three  standards,  and  some  one  hundred 
prisoners  liav-e  been  taken ;  among  the  latter.  General  La  Vega,  and  several  other 
officers.  One  general  is  understood  to  have  been  killed.  The  enemy  has  recrossed 
the  river,  and  I  am  sure  will  not  again  molest  us  on  this  bank. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  has  been  most  severe.  Our  own  has  been  very 
heavy,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  report  that  Lieut.  Inge,  2d  dragoons,  Lieut  Coch- 
rane, 4lh  infantry,  and  Lieut.  Chndbourne,  8th  infantry,  were  killed  on  the  field. 
Lieut.^ol.  Payne,  4th  artillery,  Lieut.-col.  Mcintosh,  Lieut.  Dobbins,  3d  infantry, 
Capt.  Hooe  and  Lieut.  Fowler,  5th  infantry,  and  Capt.  Montgomery,  Lieuts.  Gates, 
Selden,  McClay,  Burbank,  and  Jordan,  8th  iufautry,  were  wounded.  The  extout 
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of  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not  yet  ascertained,  and  is  reserved  for  a  man 
detailed  report. 

The  atfmr  of  to^ay  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper  supple  niont  to  thu  caniK)nado 
of  yesterday ;  and  the  two  taken  together,  exhibit  tho  couliiess  mid  gntluiiti'y  of  our 
ofiScers  uud  men  in  the  most  favourable  light.  All  havo  doiio  their  duly,  and  dono 
it  nobly.  It  will  be  my  pride  in  a  more  circumstiintiiil  report  of  both  notions,  to 
dwell  upon  particular  instances  of  individua'.  distinction. 

It  affords  nie  peculiar  pleasure  to  report  that  tho  field-work  opposite  Matntnoros 
has  sustained  itself  handsomely  during  a  cannonade  and  bonibardmiMit  of  lOM  hcnirs. 
But  the  pleasure  is  alloyed  with  profound  regret  at  the  loss  of  its  hi'roie  and  iii' 
doroitiible  commander,  Major  Brown,  who  died  to-day  from  tho  efft'ct  of  a  sliirll. 
His  loss  would  be  a  severe  one  to  the  service  at  any  time,  but  to  thu  anny  undor 
my  orders,  it  is,  indeed,  irreparable.  One  officer  and  one  non-conunissionod  otiicer 
killed,  and  ten  men  wounded,  comprise  all  the  casualties  incident  to  this  severu 
bombardment. 

I  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  the  capture  of  a  targe  number  of  puck  luuln 
left  in  the  Mexican  camp. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

/,.  Tati.ob, 
Brevet  Brigadlerioncral  I!.  B.  A.  CunimniKlIng 

Head(fuarlirt  Army  of  OcrH/iaUnn,  » 

I'liiiit  Imhel,  Tc'rtu,  May  Vi,  ln4fi.  J 

Sir, — I  am  making  a  hasty  visit  to  this  place,  for  tho  pinpimr  of  hiiviiij^  an  hitor- 
view  with  Commcxlore  Connor,  whose  sciuadron  is  now  at  anchor  oiV  tlio  ImrlMiur, 
and  arranging  with  him  a  combined  movement  up  tin*  rivrr.  1  avail  myself  of  the 
brief  time  at  my  conunand  to  report  that  the  main  boily  nf  the  aiiiiy  is  now  occu- 
pying its  former  ]H)sition  opposite  Matanioras.  Tin;  Mexican  liirci.'s  uro  ubnost  dis 
organized,  and  1  shall  loso  no  time  in  investing  .Mutainuras,  and  opuiiiiig  the  naviga 
tion  of  the  river. 

I  regret  to  reiM)rt  that  Major  Ringgold  dieil  tho  morning  of  the  1 1th  ilist.,  of  thu 
severe  wounds  received  in  tlii^  action  of  I'iil  >  Alto.  With  the  exception  of  Captain 
Paige,  whose  wound  is  dangerous,  the  other  wonncli'd  iilliiTrK  are  iloing  well.  In 
my  report  of  the  second  engagement,  I  aicidciitUly  (iniittcd  the  iiainn  of  l.irut, 
Dobbins,  3d  infantry,  among  the  iifllcers  sliglitly  woiniilecl,  nllil  ilesire  that  tho 
omission  may  be  supplied  in  the  des|iatch  itself  1  am  under  the  painlul  iiecenHily 
of  reporting  that  Lieut.  Illake,  topographical  eiigiiii'i'iM,  iitirr  reiidt'iiiig  diHlitiguii<h- 
cd  services  in  my  staff  duiing  llie  atliiir  of  the  lllh  iiml.,  at'tiilt-nlajly  shut  hlinsiiif 
with  a  pistol  on  the  following  day,  and  expired  dii-ing  tin'  night. 

It  has  been  quite  impossible  as  yet  to  furnish  ilclaili'd  ri'jMirlN  of  our  eiigagrinciits 
with  the  enemy,  or  even  accurate  returns  of  the  killi'il  aiul  wmiiiilrd.  (Iiir  Iiivn  is 
not  far  from  3  officers  and  40  men  killed,  and  i:i  niricers  anil  lOU  men  wniiiiilni  ; 
while  that  of  tho  enemy  hos  in  all  prolHibilitv  exceeded  300  killed  ;  more  tliaii  'JOU 
have  been  buried  by  us  on  the  twii  fields  of  liiitlle. 

I  have  exchanged  a  siiHicieiit  iiuiiilier  of  prisoners  to  recover  the  coininaiiil  of 
Captain  Thornton.  The  wounded  piisoneis  hiivu  liren  sent  to  Matiiinoriii — I  lie 
wounded  ofFuers  on  their  parole,  (ieneral  I.ii  Vega  anil  ii  tew  olht^r  ollii'eiM  liiivi^ 
l)f  on  sent  to  New  Orleans,  having  declined  a  parole,  and  will  be  reported  to  Miiifir- 
Ken.  (]|iinea.  I  am  not  conviTsiint  with  the  usages  of  war  in  nUiIi  cases,  and  Im'i^ 
that  BUi'l'  provision  may  be  miidu  for  these  prisoneis  us  may  be  aiithori/..>d  by  law. 
Our  own  L'risoners  have  been  treated  with  grivit  kindness  by  the  Mexican  ofllreiii. 
I  am,  sir,  very  lespectfiiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

/.  Tavi.oii, 
Brevet  Urlgadler-Ri'iiernl  V.  H.  A.  t'oiiinmndlni. 

The  first  news  ihul  arrived  in  tliiH  country  of  tu'limi  hnHtiiitinH  liiiviiii; 
bcpii  coinmcnccci  on  tho  Hio  (irandc,  was  rccciveil  Willi  npimreiit  (iilthoiitfh 
unrj-asoniiblo)  aNloiiishini-nf,  and  created  the  imml  intense  exnteiiiini. 
C'unKn>N<i  was  then  in  HeMxjoii,  and  the  |)reNi(ient  iininciliateiy  •n'lit  in  a 
ineKNaKiN  announrini;  th.vt  tlie  Mexican  KiiviTiniieiit  had  "at  liiNt  invaileil 
our  territory,  and  shed  the  '.iIwvhI  of  our  ciiizens  u|i(Ui  our  own  khI."  Af- 
ter a  brief  discuMHJon,  congress  adinitteil  the  correct iicsm  of  ihe  prcNJiJetit'i 
asBerlion,  uiid  declared  Ihut  "  by  the  act  of  the  re|>ul)lic  of  .Mexico,  a  hIhu 
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of  war  exists  bctwpOH  that  gnvernmeiit  and  the  United  States."  At  the 
same  time  hii  H|)pnt|iriitliun  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  was  placed  at  the 
dispusal  of  the  president,  tnid  he  was  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of 
fifty  thousHnd  volunteers. 

If  the  government  lit  Washington  had  been  heretofore  remiss  in  provid- 
ing for  the  cxiKoncicH  of  war  which  itself  had  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  hurrying  on.it  now  seemed  disposed  to  compensate  for  past  inactivity 
In  two  days  from  the  (.'eclitratinn  of  congress  that  war  existed  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1846  was  completed— the  recjuisitions 
on  the  governors  of  states  determined  on — and  General  Scott  issued  to 
the  chief  of  the  general  stafT  at  Washington  his  memoranda  relative  to 
traiisporlatioii,  &c.  These  memoranda  were  issued  on  the  I5lh  of  May  ; 
and  so  thoroughly  educated  in  their  profession — so  capable  and  so  energetic 
were  the  ofllcers  of  the  general  staff,  that,  on  the  1st  of  August,  alt  the 
foot  regiments  of  the  volunteer  army  had  been  mustered  into  service, 
marched  several  thousand  miles,  and  assembled  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

After  the  battle  of  Kesaca  do  la  Palma,  the  little  American  army,  under 
'  neral  Taylor,  look  possession  of  Matamoras,  and  commenced  vigorous 
parations  for  peiiel rating  into  the  interior  of  Mexico.  His  entire  force 
iiow  consisted  of  about  nine  thousand  men,  twenty-four  hundred  of  whom 
were  assigned  to  dilTereiit  irarrisoiis  in  the  vicinity,  while  the  main  bodj', 
consisting  of  six  IhiniNiind  six  hundred  men,  was  destined  to  march  on 
Monterey.  This  force  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  commiinded  re- 
spectively by  Urigiulier-gi'iienil  Twiggs,  Hrigadier-general  Worth,  and 
iijor-general  Duller,  (Jemral  Worth  commenced  his  inarch  forMonte- 
xy,  the  capital  of  New  Iiemi,  on  the  SOlh  cf  August ;  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember the  general-in-chief  left  Cainargo,  the  principal  depot  of  supplies, 
leaving  that  town  aiirris(med  by  about  two  thousand  men.  At  the  end  of 
the  nionih,  the  wTiole  marching  force  found  itself  concentrated  at  the 
village  of  Morin,  <mi  the  road  to  Monirrey,  under  command  of  General 
Taylor.  After  halting  a  f-.'w  days  to  ol)tain  information,  the  whole  body 
piislied  on,  and  on  the  lllth  of  Scpleinbcr  arrived  at  Walnut  Springs,  three 
null's  from  Monterey,  having  met  no  si  rioiis  resistance  on  the  way. 

Monterey  was  by  nature  imide  apparently  impregnable,  and  had  been 
partially  fortified  by  art.  It  was  commanded  by  (Jeneral  Pedro  Ampudia, 
with  a  garrison  of  about  seven  thousand  n'gi'lar,  and  two  or  three  thou- 
suiid  ii-egular  troops,  (leiieral  Taylor,  howiver,  having  decided  to  carry 
the  phii'c  by  storm,  Wilh  the  bayonet  and  the  artillery,  made  a  reamnaissance 
of  the  works  on  the  evening  oi  his  arrival  at  Walnut  Springs.  The  next 
day  General  Worih  was  ordered  to  make  a  deiour  to  the  right,  turn  tlio 
hill  of  ihe  Itishop's  Paluee,  and  tiike  a  (H)sition  on  the  Saltillo  ruad,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  I'neniy's  works  in  that  quarter.  (Jeneral  Uniler 
was  jKiHted  with  his  division  beliiiid  a  biillery  of  two  twenty-four  pounders, 
and  a  ten  inch  inortiir.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  battle  began  in 
earnest.  Twiggs's  and  llulltr's  divisions,  suppi  rted  by  the  light  artillery, 
were  both  ordered  forward.     May,  with  '  ., goons,  was  detached  to  the 

right,  to  suiiport  (ieneral  Worth,  whiiC  a  coluiiiii  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
nun,  with  Uragg's  ariillery,  wiis  onlerrd  to  aiia(  k  llie  lower  part  of  tho 
town,  at  a  point  (h'signaled  'ly  Miilor  Mansfield.  They  found  tlieinselvea 
opposed  by  enlreneluil  slreils  and  barrn  iided  houses  ;  and,  aflcr  sustain- 
ing a  deadly'  fire,  tiarlaiid's  force  wiis  compelled  to  retire.  .\t  this  juncture 
(ii'iieral  Taylor  ordered  up  tlie  tth  infantry,  and  the  volunteer  regiineiiis 
from  Ohm, Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  commanded  by  Colonels  Miicbell, 
Camplirll,  and  Davis.  The  last  two  regimeiils,  wilh  three  compinies  of 
tilt  4tli  regimeni,  ailvmiced  agaiiisl  the  redoiiltl.  The  last  coinpiinus, 
being  III  from,  were  received  vvilli  ii  deadlv  lire,  which  killed  or  disabled 
one  iliiid  of  the  men,  and  they  were  eninpt  lied  to  retire.  The  brig  ido  of 
(itneral  (Juitman  (Tennessee  and  Missiswippi)  pushed  on,  and,  with  the  iid 
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of  Captain  Backus's  company  (on  the  roof  of  a  house)  captured  the  fort, 
with  its  cannon  and  ammunition. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Ohio  regiment,  with  General  Butler  and  Colonel 
Mitchell,  entered  the  town  to  the  right,  and  advanced  against  the  second 
battery,  but  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  the  regiment  was  withdrawn — 
General  Butler,  who  had  advanced  with  it,  being  wounded.  The  guns  of 
the  first  battery  were  turned  upon  the  second,  and  Colonel  Garland  wag 
again  ordered  forward  with  another  column.  They  were  compelled  to 
pass  several  streets  trenched  and  barricaded,  and  after  another  severe 
contest  reti;  1  in  good  order.  Up  to  this  time,  it  is  obvious,  no  important 
success  had  been  obtained  against  the  lower  town.  Repeated  assaults 
had  been  made,  and  one  battery  carried  ;  but  it  is  evident  the  enemy  hao 
preserved  the  main  part  of  his  defences  untouched.  The  Mexican  cavalr) 
iiiui  also  made  several  charges,  but  always  unsuccessfully.  On  the  same 
diiy  (the  21st)  Worth's  division  had  advanced  to  the  right,  defeated  tht 
enemy,  and  carried  several  fortified  heights.  At  night  General  Tayloi 
ordered  a  large  part  of  Twiggs's  and  Butler's  divisions  back  to  Walnut 
Springs — a  portion  remaining  to  guard  the  battery  in  the  ravine. 

At  dawn  of  the  22d,  Worth  and  his  division,  which  had  bivouacked  on 
the  Saltillo  road,  recommenced  the  advance.  The  height  above  the 
Bishop's  Palace  was  stormed  and  taken,  when  the  palace  and  the  guns  of 
both  were  turned  upon  the  enemy  below. 

The  guns  of  the  citadel  continued,  during  this  day,  to  fire  upon  the 
American  positions ;  but  General  Taylor  made  no  important  movement  in 
front.  Tlie  turning  of  the  enemy  s  position  by  Worth,  and  the  capture  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  gave  a  new  face  to  affairs.  This  was  the  key  to 
Monterey,  and  General  Ampudia  concentrated  his  troops  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  General  Taylor,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  found  nearly  all  the 
works  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  abandoned.  He  immediately  ordered 
General  Quitman  to  enter  tlic  place,  but  here  a  new  resistance  was  made. 
The  houses  were  fortified,  and  our  troops  actually  dug  through  from  house 
to  house  !  On  the  upper  side  of  the  city.  Worth's  division  had  also  gained 
a  lodgment.  The  firing  contitiued  during  the  23d— the  Americans  having 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Mexicans  confined,  in 
their  defence,  chielly  to  the  citadel  and  plaza.  That  evening  (at  9  p.m.) 
General  Ampudia  sent  in  propositions  to  General  Taylor,  which,  after 
BOine  negotiation,  resulted  in  the  surrender  and  evacuation  of  Monterey. 
The  main  part  of  the  capitulation  was,  that  the  Mexican  troops  should  re- 
tire beyond  a  line  form<;d  by  the  pass  of  Uinconada,  the  city  of  Linares, 
and  San  Fernando  de  Presas  ;  and  that  the  forces  of  the  United  St:ites 
would  not  advance  beyond  lliat  line  before  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks, 
or  until  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments  should  bo 
received. 

The  following  arc  the  articles  of  capitulation ' 

Ahticlb  I.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  tlie  operations  before  this  place, 
and  the  present  position  of  the  contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
city,  the  fortifications,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public 
properly,  with  the  under-mentioned  exceptions,  he  surrendered  to  tlit' 
commanding  general  of  the  United  States  forces  now  at  Monterey. 

Art.  II.  That  the  Mexican  forces  hv.  allowed  to  retain  the  following 
arms,  to  wit :  the  cominissjoned  ollicers  their  side-arms,  the  infantry  their 
arms  and  accoulreniciits,  the  cavalry  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  the 
artillery  one  fiehl  battery,  not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with  twenty-one 
rounds  of  aininunition. 

Aht.  III.  That  lh(!  Mexican  armed  forces  retire,  within  seven  days  fniin 
this  date,  lieyond  the  line  formed  iiy  the  puss  of  thu  ititicoiiada,  the  city 
uf  Lnnircs,  and  San  Feriuuido  du  I'resus. 
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Art.  IV,  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuated  by  the  Mexican, 

and  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

Art.  V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  that  the  troops 

of  the  United  States  will  not  occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican  forces 

have  withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

Art.  VI.  That  the  forces  of  the  United  Slates  will  not  advance  beyond 
the  line  specified  in  the  2d  [3d]  article  before  the  expiration  of  eight 
weeks,  or  until  the  orders  ur  instructions  of  the  respective  governments 
can  be  received. 

Art.  VII.  That  the  public  property  to  be  delivered  shall  be  turned  over 
and  received  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  generals  of  the  two 
armies. 

Art.  VIII.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  preceding 
articles  shall  be  solvad  by  an  equitable  construction,  and  on  principles  of 
libcraUly  to  the  retiring  army. 

Art.  IX.  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the  citadel,  may  be 
uluted  by  its  own  battery. 
Done  at  Monterey,  Sept.  24, 1846. 

W.  J.  Worth, 

Brigadier-general  U.  8.  A. 
S.  PiNKNEV  Henderson, 
Major-general  commuuding  the  Texan  volunteers, 
......  Jefferson  Davis, 

Cul.  Mississippi  Riflemen. 
Manuel  M.  Llano, 
Ortega, 
T.  Hequena, 
Pedro  Ampudia. 
Approved : 

Z.  Taylor, 
Major-general,  U.  S.  A.  Commanding. 

The  American  loss  in  this  battle  was  (killed  and  wounded)  four  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  a  large  portion  of  whom  fell  in  the  attacks  of  the  Slst 
on  the  lower  town. 

As  the  terms  of  this  capitulation  were  made  a  subject  of  reproach 
among  the  blood-thirstiest  of  our  politicians,  and  several  editors  who  are 
always  ready  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  ink  in  villifying  the  defenders  of 
their  country,  wo  feel  it  but  a  duty  to  say  that  for  our  own  part  we  see, 
in  the  humanity  and  forbearance  which  dictated  it,  the  strongest  claims  of 
General  Taylor  upon  our  regard  ;  while  it  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  it  was  equally  distinguished  for  the  sagacity  and  profound  judgment 
which  dict;'ted  it. 

The  War  Department,  however,  was  dissatisfied,  and  ordered  General 
Taylor  to  give  notice  that  the  armistice  should  cease,  and  that  each  party 
should  be  at  liberty  to  resume  hostilities.  Meanwhile  the  army  had  been 
transporting  its  supplies,  opening  its  communications,  and  refreshing  i  - 
self  in  the  delicious  climate  and  upon  the  fine  fruits  of  Monterey.  On 
the  8th  of  November  a  general  order  announced  that  the  army  would  pro- 
ceed to  occupv  Saltiilo,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahulla;  and  on  the 
13th  General  Worth  witli  his  division  took  up  his  line  of  marcii  for  that 
point,  wliere  he  soon  aficr  established  himself,  and  was  joined  by  a  co- 
lumn under  Ck;neral  Wool,  (icnerals  Patterson  ami  Quitman,  with  a  fit  id 
battery  from  (Jeneral  Taylor's  army,  meanwhile  pushed  on  and  occupied 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Taniaulipas,  without  much  opposition.  About  the 
same  time  Tampico  was  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  and  garrisoiud 
by  the  land  forces.  Thus  the  campaign  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  brought 
to  a  close,  having  commenced  iii  March,  1846,  by  the  march  of  General 
Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi  over  the  disputed  territory,  and  terminated  in 
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December  with  the  military  occupation  of  New  Mexico,  New  Leon,  Coa- 
bulla  and  Tamaulipns. 

While  these  eventa  were  transpiring  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  government 
had  sent  an  expedition  against  Northern  Mexico,  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Kearney  and  Wool.  The  idea  appears  to  have  been  entertained 
by  the  administration,  that  the  states  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  othei 
portions  of  New  Mexico  were  prepared  to  openly  favor  this  movement, 
and  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  central  government.  Uiidei 
this  impression,  principally  created  by  the  statements  of  some  letter-wri- 
ters for  the  newspapers,  a  corps  was  organized,  called  the  Army  of  the 
West,  and  designed  to  take  possession  of  New  Mexico,  by  way  of  Santa 
Fe.  This  army,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  volunteers,  be- 
gan concentrating  at  Fort  Leavenworth  early  in  June,  1846,  and  on  the 
30th  of  that  month  the  entire  force  had  commenced  its  march  for  Santa 
Fe.  This  force  consisted  of  'J700  men,  200  of  which  were  dragoons,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were  mounted.  On  the  3d  of  August 
the  army  left  Bent's  Fort,  where  they  had  arrived  in  safety,  after  a  long 
and  dreary  march,  and  in  ten  days  afterward  began  to  approach  the  Mex- 
ican settlements.  The  governor  of  Santa  Fe,  Armijo,  had  received  notice 
of  the  approach  of  our  forces,  and  had  gathered  a  formidable  number  of 
men  from  the  adjacent  provinces  to  dispute  the  field.  On  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust he  marched  out  of  Santa  F6  and  took  position  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding a  narrow  defile,  through  which  ran  the  only  road  to  the  city. 
However,  upon  holding  a  council  of  war,  the  governor  decided  to  abandon 
his  favourable  position,  and  the  Mexicans  retreated — Armijo  himself  ma- 
king his  way  to  Chihuahua  with  a  hundred  dragoons.  Two  days  after. 
General  Kearney  with  his  army  took  peaceable  possession  of  Santa  Fe 
and  assured  the  people  that  he  would  protect  them  in  their  religion,  their 
liberties,  and  their  property — that  his  object  in  coniing  was  to  establish 
free  government,  and  that  he  absolved  them  from  their  allegiance  to  Mex- 
ico, He  even  undertook  to  regulate  the  civil  and  municipal  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  lu  some  cases  compelled  the  magistrates  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  He  aL'o  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  "  From 
the  Army  of  the  West  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,"  in  which  he 
stated  it  i>s  "  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
New  Mexico  a  free  government  with  the  least  possible  delay,  similar  to 
those  in  the  United  States  ;  and  the  people  of  New  Mexico  will  then  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen  in  electing  their  own  repre- 
sentatives to  the  territorial  legislature."  The  proclamation  also  went  on 
to  say  : 

"The  undersigned  hereby  absolves  all  persons  residing  within  the 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  from  further  allegiance  to  the  republic  of  Mexi- 
co, and  hereby  claims  tlieni  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  wlic 
remain  quiet  and  peaceable  will  be  considered  as  good  citiiens.and  receive 
protection;  those  who  are  found  in  arms,  or  instigating  others  against  the 
United  States,  will  be  considered  as  traitors,  and  treated  accordingly.'' 

"  Neither,"  says  Mansfield,  "  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  nor 
the  people,  by  act  of  congress,  or  by  vote,  had  provided  any  means,  or  ex- 
pressed any  wish  for  the  annexation  of  New  Mexico.  The  laws  of  nations 
were  equally  silent  as  to  any  mode  by  which  the  allegiance  of  a  citizen 
can  be  absolved  by  any  act  of  a  military  commander.  Nor  had  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  provided  any  way  by  which  a  foreign  citizen  could 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  except  by  naturalization." 

One  month  after  these  proceedings  (on  the  25th  of  September),  General 
Kearney  left  Santa  Fv,  and  with  four  hundred  dragoons  departed  for  Cali- 
fornia. He  took  the  old  (.^opper-mine  route,  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  So- 
rolto,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  On  the  20th  of  October,  three  hundred 
miles  west  of  Santa  Fe,  he  was  informed  by  a  returning  party  that  Fre 
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moiit  had  already  taken  possession  of  California.  He  then  sent  Major 
Sumner  back  with  the  largest  part  of  the  dragoons,  and  taking  only  one 
hundred  with  himself,  pursued,  with  this  small  force,  the  daring  enterprise 
of  crossing  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  Western  America  in  the  cold 
season. 

Thus  was  effected  the  conquest  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States:  bloodless  in  its  achievement,  and  fruitless  of 
any  immediate  results,  but  illustrating  the  energy  of  the  American  people 
in  the  collection  and  movement  of  troops,  and  the  celerity  with  which  the 
great  western  plains  may  be  traversed  by  military  for?es. 

The  other  column,  destined  to  act  against  the  central  states  of  Mexico, 
;ind  called  the  "Army  of  the  Centre,"  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-general  John  K.  Wool,  and  directed  to  march  on  Chihuahua. 
This  force  was  composed  of  2940  men ;  and  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  scattered  over  various  states  of  the  Union,  and  had  many  of  them 
to  march  over  two  thousand  miles,  they  all  reached  San  Antonio  de  Bexar 
(the  place  of  rendezvous)  by  the  1st  of  September.  In  a  few  days  after- 
ward the  whole  army  took  up  its  line  of  march  from  San  Antonio  for  the 
Presidio  Rio  Grande,  where  the  river  was  crossed  and  the  army  pushed 
on  by  long  and  wearisome  marches  to  the  village  of  Santa  Kosa,  where 
it  was  discovered  that  the  road  abruptly  terminated  in  the  lofty  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Sierra  Gorda.  The  army  was  thus  compelled  to  turn  south 
toward  Saltillo ;  and  oil  the  39th  of  October  reached  the  village  of  Mon- 
clovla,  of  which  it  took  peaceable  possession.  After  a  month  of  inaction, 
General  Wool  received  orders  from  General  Taylor  to  abandon  the  Chi- 
huaiiua  expedition,  and  join  General  Worth  at  Saltillo — whence  his  g;illant 
troops  next  were  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  memorable  fields  of 
Bueita  Vista. 

In  the  fall  of  1845,  another  fruitless  expedition  had  been  sent  off  to  Cali- 
fornia, under  Capt.  J.  C.  Fremont,  with  the  avowed  object  of  exploring  a 
new  route  to  Oregon.  Arriving  on  the  29th  of  January,  1846,  in  the  vicinity 
o(  Monterey,  California,  to  disarm  suspicion  he  left  his  troops  and  went  into 
the  town  alone,  to  explain  to  the  governor,  Ue  Castro,  theobject  of  his  visit 
— declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  even  an  officer  of  the  regular 
line,  and  that  his  mission  was  entirely  a  peaceful  one.  He  requested  per- 
mission to  winter  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  which  was  granted ; 
and  returning  to  his  men  he  brought  them  nearer  tliu  town,  when  he  was 
apprised  by  Mr.  Larkin  (American  consul)  that  ])c  Castro  was  raising 
men  to  attack  him.  Thus  warned,  he  took  post  with  his  little  troop  of 
si.xty  men  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  about  thirty  miles  from  Monterey, 
where  he  awaited  the  attack.  De  Castro,  however,  did  not  venture  upon 
the  assault;  and  Fremont,  finding  himself  unmolested,  marched  out  of 
His  position  on  the  10th  of  Rlarcli  and  pursued  his  way  toward  Oregon. 
He  arrived  on  the  15th  of  May  at  the  Great  Tlainath  Lake,  and  found  the 
Sierra  Nevada  covered  with  snow,  and  himself  surrounded  with  hostile 
Indians.  Under  these  circumstances  he  determined  to  return  by  the  river 
Sacramento ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  Bay  of  Francisco  he  learned  that 
De  Castro  was  at  Zanona,  on  the  opposite  side,  preparing  an  expedition 
against  the  American  settlers.  Upon  this  he  formed  the  intention  of  over- 
turning the  Mexican  government  in  California — not  having  heard  that  war 
then  existed  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  His  first  achieve  • 
raent  was  the  capture  of  fourteen  men  of  De  Castro's  party  and  two  hun- 
dred mules.  On  the  1st  of  June  he  surprised  the  post  at  Zanona,  and 
captured  it— taking  prisoners  Colonel  Vallejo  and  several  officers,  and 
possessing  himself  of  nine  cannon  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of 
arms.  He  then  proceeded  to  Riode  los  Americanos,  where  he  heard  that 
De  Castro  was  about  to  attack  the  little  garrison  of  fourteen  men  which 
he  had  left  at  Zanoint.     He  immediately  started  back  with  his  ninety  men: 
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and  riding  eighty  miles  in  two  days,  arrived  just  in  time  to  defeat  De  Ca 
stro  as  he  was  proceeding  to  attack  Zanona. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  Americans  were  assembled,  and  Fremont  made 
a  speech  to  them,  in  which  the  independence  of  California  was  formally 
declared.  After  various  unimportant  manreuvrcs,  De  Castro  broke  up  his 
camp  at  Ciudad  los  Angelos,  and  left  for  Mexico.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
1846,  Commodore  Stockton,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Fremont  and  Mr. 
Larkin,  the  American  consul,  entered  Los  Angelos,  the  capital  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  conquest  of  the  Californias  was  thus  complete. 

We  have  thought  it  uimecessary  to  detail  the  movements  of  Commo- 
dore Sloat  and  General  Kearney — the  former  having  taken  the  initiative 
on  the  6th  of  July  by  hoisting  the  flag  of  the  United  States  at  Monterey, 
and  the  latter  not  having  arrived  from  his  overland  journey  until  the  events 
we  have  narrated  had  transpired.  Nor  will  we  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
unpleasant  controversy  which  has  since  arisen  between  two  distinguished 
officers  connected  with  the  expedition.  Such  quarrels  are  unworthy  of 
brave  men,  and  unfit  for  history. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  had  thits  been  effect- 
ed with  the  expenditure  of  comparatively  little  blood,  the  elements  of 
strife  were  by  no  means  destroyed,  but  broke  out  unexpectedly  and  fiercely 
in  January,  1847,  at  Taos.  On  the  15th  of  that  month.  Governor  Bent, 
Sheriff  Elliott,  and  twenty-three  other  Americans  were  murdered  at  San 
Fernando  de  Taos.  Seven  more  were  killed  at  Turlcy's,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  insurrection  became  general.  Colonel  Stirling 
Price,  who  commanded  the  troops  at  Santa  F6,  being  informed  that  a 
strong  body  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  advancing  against  the  place, 
mustered  about  four  hundred  troops,  and  met  them  on  the  23d  of  January 
at  Covoda.  They  were  strongly  posted,  but  were  dispersed  after  a  can- 
nonading of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  thirty- 
two  dead.  The  Mexican  force  was  estimated  at  1500,  and  our  loss  wa» 
but  two  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  27th  of  January  Colonel  Price  marched  to  Luceros,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  the  29th  to  La  Joya,  a  strong  p.iss,  situated  in  a  canon,  or 
deep  pass  of  the  mountains,  where  the  men  could  scarcely  move  abreast. 
Along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  the  enemy  were  posted,  and  there  they 
were  attacked  by  a  detachment,  under  Captain  Uurgwin,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  who,  after  a  short  conflict,  dislodged  them,  with  the  los.s 
to  the  Mexicans  of  twenty  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  On  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary the  main  body  of  the  forces,  under  Colonel  Price,  reached  the  top 
of  the  Taos  mountain,  which  was  covered  with  snow  two  feel  deep.  On 
the  2d  they  quartered  at  Hio  Chiciti.  On  the  3d  they  entered  the  town  of 
Don  Fernando  de  Taos,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Governor 
Bent  and  party.  The  Mexican  village  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who 
had  taken  post  at  the  Indian  town  of  Pueblo  de  Taos.  This  was  a  strong- 
ly-fortified post.  The  key  to  the  position  was  a  large  church,  and  two 
large  buildings  ascending  in  a  pyramidal  form,  six  or  seven  stories  high 
and  pierced  with  embrasures  for  rifles.  Around  these  was  a  wall,  anJ 
within  them  the  encnyhad  taken  post.  The  Americans  brought  up  a  sjj 
pounder  and  a  howitzer,  with  which  they  battered  the  church  and  walls 
for  two  hours  ;  but  their  ammunition-wagons  not  having  como  up,  the} 
retreated  to  f'ernando. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  at  0  a.m.,  the  Americans  again  advanced 
determined  to  take  the  place.  The  six-pounder  and  two  howitzers,  com 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Dyer,  of  the  Ordnance,  were  brought  to  bea' 
against  the  church  on  one  side,  and  two  howitzers  on  another  side.  Aftei 
battering  for  two  hours,  a  charge  was  made  by  Captain  Uurgwin,  of  tli» 
dragoons,  with  two  companies  in  one  line,  and  Captain  Angrecy,  with 
tUrt'e  companies  in  another  line.    In  this  assault  Captain  Burgwin,  a  lieu 
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tenant  of  volunteers,  anrl  several  dragoons,  were  killed.    The  church  walls 
were  still  unpenetrated  by  the  artillery.     Ladders  were  made,  and  a  smiill 
hole  cut  with  axes ;  through  that,  fire  was  thrown  into  the  church.     A 
new  assault  was  made  upon  the  church  door,  which  failed,  with  loss.    The 
six-pounder  was  then  nm  up,  at  half  past  three  p.m.,  within  sixty  yards, 
and  a  breach  made  large  enough  to  admit. four  men  abreast.    A  storming 
party  then  entered  the  church,  which  was  found  full  of  smoke.    The  enu 
my  still  occupied  the  two  large  buildings :  but  early  next  morning,  the 
aged  men  and  women,  bearing  their  children,  images,  and  crosses,  came 
out  to  meet  the  army  begging  for  mercy.    The  request  was  granted.     In 
this  battle  the  Americans  were  about  four  hundred  and  fifty ;  the  Mexicans 
about  six  hundred.    The  American  loss  was  fifty-four  killed  and  wounded ; 
that  of  the  Mexicans  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  killed  and  many  wounded. 
Taken  as  a  whole  (says  Mansfield)  the  short  campaign  of  Colonel  Price 
with  Captain  Burgwin  and  others,  from  the  20th  of  January  to  the  5th  of 
February,  1847,  was  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  military  gallantry 
which  has  occurred  in  the  minor  parts  of  the  war.    Marching  in  mid-win- 
ter over  snow-covered  ground,  they  three  times  engaged  the  enemy ;  and 
in  the  last  conflict,  stormed  and  carried  a  very  strong  military  position 
against  superior  numbers. 

During  the  winter  of  1846-7,  the  Californians,  either  not  properly  un 
derstanding,  or  not  impressed  with  the  value  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  also  rose  in  insurrection.  At  the 
City  of  Angels,  and  other  points,  the  flag  of  tiie  United  States  was  torn 
down,  and  that  of  .Mexico  hoisted  in  its  place.  In  November,  1846,  an  ac- 
tion occurred  at  Domingos  Raiicho,  between  a  party  from  the  United 
Slates  frigate  Savannah  and  a  portion  of  the  Californians.  The  latter 
were  fortified,  and  supported  by  artillery.  They  gained  an  advantage 
over  the  sailors,  who  were  on  foot,  which  raised  their  courage  and  excit- 
ed their  hopes.  In  December,  Commodore  Stockton,  having  landed  at 
Diego,  advanced  to  the  City  of  Angels,  and  again  re-established  the  Ameri- 
can dominion. 

Soon  after  this  a  battle  occurred  between  the  Americans,  under  General 
Kearney,  and  the  Mexicans,  at  San  Gabriel.  In  this  engagement  the  Mexi- 
cans were  defeated,  with  loss  ;  but  on  the  American  side  several  were 
killed,  and  General  Kearney  wounded. 

The  cause  of  these  insurrections  may  be  cl'arly  traced  to  the  course  of 
Stockton,  Fremont,  and  Kearney,  in  attempting  to  revolutionize  the  civil 
and  municipal  aff"airs  of  the  conquered  country :  a  course  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  military  commanders,  and  unwarranted  either  by  the 
laws  of  our  own  country  or  the  code  of  nations.  Had  they  contented 
themselves  with  obtaining  and  holding  military  possession  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  would  have  been 
made. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  exciting  episodes  of  this  romantic  war, 
was  the  march  of  Colonel  Doniphan  and  his  little  army  through  the  wild 
and  unexplored  regions  of  New  Mexico.  Colonel  Doniphan  left  Santa  Fe 
early  in  December,  with  eight  hundred  men,  in  three  divisions — his  pur- 
pose being  to  join  General  Wool  at  Chihuahua,  a  point  which,  as  we  have 
before  seen.  Wool  did  not  reach.  Supposing,  however,  that  he  was  either 
there  or  o>!  his  way,  Colonel  Doniphan  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the 
south,  and  on  the  21st  of  December  encountered  about  a  thousand  Mexican 
infa.itry  and  iancers,  at  Brozitos,  who  were  dispersed  at  the  first  fire  of 
the  American  rifles.  On  the  27th,  Doniphan  entered  Kl  Paso  del  Norte,  a 
town  containing  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  route  to  Chihuahua, 
at  one  of  the  principal  crossings  of  the  Rio  Grande  (del  Norte).  Here  he 
waited  a  month  for  reinforcements  and  instructions,  and  then  Captain 
Weightman,  with  his  artillery,  having  arrived,  the  whole  force,  now 
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amounting  to  about  nine  hundred  men,  pushed  on,  and  on  the  23d  of  Fetv 
ruiiry  wan  at  C\irinen,  only  a  hundred  miles  from  Chihuahua.  Meanwhile 
General  Heredia,  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces  in  Chihuahua,  de 
spatched  General  Conde,  with  eight  hundred  men,  to  watch  the  Americans, 
while  he  himself,  with  the  whole  of  his  force,  amounting,  with  Conde's 
cavalry,  to  1375,  took  post  at  the  river  Sacramento,  and  awaited  Doni 
phan's  approach.  On  the  2Bth  of  February  the  American  army  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  in  a  valley  about  four  miles  wide, 
having  a  range  of  mountains  on  either  side.  The  road  to  Chihuahua  lay 
through  this  valley,  crossing  the  Sacramento  at  the  ranchero  where  Heredia 
was  encamped,  entrenched  on  a  high  ridge  between  the  Sacramento  and 
Arroya  rivers,  completely  commanding  the  road.  The  right  of  the  Mexi- 
can lines  rested  on  the  Cerro  Frijoles,  whose  high,  precipitous  sides  were 
surmounted  with  a  battery  which  commanded  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  pass  leading  to  Chihuahua  through  the  Arroya  Seco.  On  their  left 
was  the  Cerro  Sacramento,  a  pile  of  immense  volcanic  rocks,  crowned 
with  a  battery  commanding  the  main  road  to  Chihuahua. 

A  passage  was  found  practicable  across  the  Arroya  Seco,  within  reach 
of  the  enemy's  fire ;  and  the  American  column  having  reached  the  ground 
between  the  Seco  and  Sacramento,  commenced  deploying  towards  the 
table-land  occupied  by  the  Mexicans.  The  column  of  General  Conde's 
cavalry,  opposed  to  the  American  right,  now  commenced  a  charge,  which 
was  returned  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  battery,  consisting  of  six  pieces, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Clark.  At  the  third  fire  the  enemy's  cavalry 
gave  way  and  dispersed.  They  fell  back  to  the  Mexican  camp,  and  rallied 
behind  a  redoubt.  This  the  Americans  attacked  with  artillery.  Captain 
VVeightman  rapidly  advancing  with  two  howitzers,  supported  by  Captain 
Reed's  company  of  horse,  and  then  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Mitchell,  de- 
livering his  fire  with  great  effect,  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  redoubt. 
The  Mexicans  were  pursued  towards  the  mountains  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Mitchell,  Lieutenant-colonel  Jackson,  and  Major  Gilpin,  accompanied  by 
NVeightman  with  his  section  of  howitzers.  In  the  mean  time  tlie  Mexi- 
cans had  carried  their  cannon  to  the  Cerro  Sacramento,  to  cover  their 
retreat.  The  fire  of  the  American  artillery  soon  silenced  these,  and  the 
Uancho  Sacramento  was  then  attacked.  At  length  the  Mexicans  were 
driven  from  their  last  position,  and  the  victory  was  complete.  The 
Mexicans  lost  one  hundred  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 

'I'he  enemy  being  thus  completely  vanquished,  Colonel  Donipb:ui  entered 
the  city  of  Chihuahua  on  the  1st  and  ad  of  March.  This  city  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  most  important  states  of  Mexico,  and  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  Mexico,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  and  fertile  country.  Here  he  remained  for  six  weeks,  expecting  in 
vain  the  arrival  of  General  Wool ;  and  on  the  38th  of  April  took  up  his  line 
of  march  through  Cerro  Gordo,  Mapimi,  and  Parras,  to  Saltillo,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  2id  of  May,  1847.  On  the  25th  he  marched  his  force  to 
Monterey,  and  thence  descending  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  15th  of  June.  Here  the  volunteers 
were  mustered  out  of  service  and  returned  to  their  homes— having  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year  performed  a  campaign  of  over  five  thousand  miles, 
through  a  wild  and  imcultivated  country,  most  of  it  an  entire  wilderness. 
Nor  was  this  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  campaign.  Previous  to 
the  departure  of  the  main  body  from  Santa  F4,  a  detachment  of  the  same 
corps  had  marched  another  thousand  miles,  through  still  more  savage 
scenes.  This  detachment  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Gilpin, 
who  was  sent  out  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  overawe  the  Navaja 
Indians,  a  pastoral  tribe  inhabiting  the  vast  territory  between  New  Mexi- 
co and  the  Colorado  of  the  South.  The  command  of  Colonel  Gilpin 
crossed  th(v  Rocky  Mountains,  and  descended  the  valley  of  the  Colorado 
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i)i  the  South;  and,  after  a  series  of  the  most  novel  and  exciting  adven. 
tiires,  returned  in  time  to  join  the  long  march  of  Colonel  Doniphan  to 
Chihuahua  and  the  Uutf  of  Mexico. 

We  may  now  bring  our  summary  of  events  in  California  and  New 
Mexico  to  a  close,  for  tlie  present,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions at  Wasliington,  and  the  movements  of  Generate  Scott  and  Taylor. 
It  was  on  the  I8th  of  November,  that  General  Scott  received  directions 
from  the  secretary  of  war  to  hold  himself  in  readi  less  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  army,  destined  to  make  a  desceisr  at  Vera  Cruz;  the 
design  of  organizing  this  force  having  been  previously  cominunicatf  J  to 
General  Taylor.  The  instructions  of  the  secretary  were  obeyed  with 
alacrity  by  General  Scott,  who  at  once  made  all  the  arrangement-  re- 
quisite for  carrying  the  plan  into  effect.  Transport*^  were  to  "^e  pro- 
vided, surf-boats  constructed,  a  train  of  siege  ordnance  sent  forwi.id,  and 
ten  new  regiments  added  to  the  line  of  the  army  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  meeting  of  congress;  and  General  Scott  left  Washington  on 
the  24ih  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  his 
future  operations. 

In  order  to  organize  the  force  of  General  Scott,  it  had  been  r  .wx  -ary 
to  despoil  General  Taylor  of  the  greater  part  of  his  gallant  ;  rmy,  md 
to  leave  him  in  a  condition  of  crippled  inactivity.  This  uffc.ded  the 
sincerest  regret  to  the  magnanimous  Scott,  wiiose  letter  to  his  brother 
soldier  on  this  occasion,  is  full  of  the  noblest  and  truest  feeling. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  congress,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
administration  entertained  an  intention  of  superseding  Generals  Scott  and 
Taylor,  in  Mexico,  and  in  a  few  days  a  project  was  actually  brought  for- 
ward, creating  a  new  and  higher  military  grade — a  project  which,  after 
being  pushed  with  the  utmost  pertinacity  by  the  administration,  and  its 
friends  in  congress,  failed. 

1847. — On  the  last  day  of  November,  General  Scott  sailed  from  New 
York,  and  arrived  on  the  Rio  Grande  about  the  1st  of  January,  where  he 
soon  began  to  discover  that  some  of  the  arrangements  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated upon  for  his  attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  would  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
government  at  VVashington.  The  bill  for  raising  the  ten  new  regiments 
was  indefinitely  postponed,  to  give  place  to  the  hot  discussion  on  the 
lieutenant-generalship  ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  day  or  two  before  the 
adjournment,  that  it  was  finiilly  acted  upon. 

At  the  time  thiit  General  Scott  reached  tlj:'  .-•  '  ;ie  of  operations  in 
Mexico,  Santa  Anna  occupied  the  large  and  forti.ied  city  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  with  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  men.  San  Luis  contains  a 
population  of  sixty  thousand,  and  is  about  eqni-distant  from  Monterey 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Mexico.  The  American  -nraiy,  under  General  Taylor, 
consisting  of  about  eighteen  thousand  men,  occupied  the  long  line  from 
Saltillo  to  Camargo,  and  thence  to  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  wliich 
latter  point  General  Scott  had  just  arrived  with  a  small  force,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  immediate  attack  of  Vera  Cruz. 
In  a  short  time  the  Vomiio  would  make  its  appearance  on  the  coast,  and 
anything  was  better  than  delay.  The  general,  therefore,  weighed  all  the 
chances  and  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  made  the  following  arrange- 
ments. He  had  forwarded  a  plan  of  his  operations  to  General  Taylor, 
but  the  messenger  had  been  murdered,  and  his  despatches  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Santa  Anna,  who  thus  was  possessed  of  Scott's  intention  to 
attack  Vera  Cruz.  There  were  already  six  or  seven  thousand  Mexican 
troops  in  and  about  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  number  could  speedily  be  greatly 
augmented.  It  was  tlierefore  probable  that  Santa  Anna  would  throw 
nearly  his  whole  force  into  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
landing  of  the  Americans.  Under  these  circumstances,  Scott  collected 
the  regular  infantry,  assigned  twelve  thousand  men  to  the  expedition 
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against  Vera  Cruz,  and  left  about  ten  thousand  (mostly  volunteers)  scat- 
tered within  the  reach  of  General  Taylor's  conitnand.  Wo  must  now 
return,  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  mo.'eincnis  of  fJeneral  Taylor.  In 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  war  department,  he  had  directed,  during 
the  month  of  November,  the  divisions  of  Generals  Twijfgs,  PiHow,  and 


Quitman,  to  move  from  Monterey  to  Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
.         .  ......  ...  of 

December,  General  Patterson's  division  left  Matanwras  for  the  same 


at  Tampico  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz.     In  the  latter  part 


destination,  while  the  division  of  General  Worth,  by  another  route,  joined 
General  Scott  at  the  Brazos.  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1HI7,  (Jcneral 
Tfiylor  left  Victoria,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Monterey,  «liere 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men. 
At  Monterey,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  party  of  dragoons  inide' 
Colonel  May  had  been  surprised  at  Kncarnacion,  and  that  Cassiiis  M 
Clay,  and  Majors  Uorland  and  Gaines  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  (iencral 
Minon,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Induced  by  these  circinn- 
stances  to  believe  that  Santa  Anna  intended  prosecuting  the  war  in  his 
direction,  he  determined  at  once  to  meet  him,  and  offer  battle.  Leaving 
a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  Monterey,  he  started  for  Sallillo,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  2d  of  February,  having  been  reinforced  by  five  innidred 
men  on  the  way,  which  made  his  effective  force  about  five  thousaiirl.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  he  mlvanced  to  Agua  Nueva,  a  strong  position  on 
the  road  leading  from  Saltillo  to  San  Luis.  Here  he  remained  until  tiie 
21st,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Santa  Anna  was  advancing  witii 
his  whole  army.  Having  carefully  examined  the  strong  mouiitain-passis, 
he  decided  that  Huena  Vista,  a  strong  mountain-pass  eleven  miles  neariT 
Saltillo,  was  the  most  favourable  point  to  make  a  stand  against  a  force 
so  overwhelming.  He  therefore  fell  bac  k  to  that  iilace  ;  and  having 
formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  calmly  awaited  tlie  approach  of  tliu 
enemy. 

The  position  of  the  American  army  at  this  moment,  says  Mansfield, 
was  most  critical.  1'he  regular  troops  haci  lieen  wiihilrawn,  with  the 
exception  of  four  companies  of  artillery,  and  tvcn  these  had  been  filled 
Up  by  new  levies.     The  volunteers,  of  whiili  the  ■.irmy  was  mainly  com- 

Cosed,  had  received  some  instnu'tion  in  the  regular  duties  of  the  camp, 
ut  had  not  aitained  that  perfection  in  discipline  wliich  gives  conlidencu 
in  military  operations. 

The  army  which  Santa  Anna  at  this  time  commanded,  was  the  finest 
body  of  troops  in  the  nation  ;  and  with  a  superiority  of  immliers  excreduig 
four  to  one,  and  the  knowledge  that  (iiMicral  Taylor's  regular  tinops  had 
nearly  all  been  withdrawn,  the  .Mexican  commander  nnght  well  feel  con- 
fident of  success.  On  iho  2SJd  of  February— a  day  then  already  ineinor- 
ahle  in  history — General  Taylor  s.iw  the  Mexican  army  leave  its  posiiiiiii, 
and  approach  the  mountain-pass  where  he  had  poste(|  his  little  baud.  'I'hc 
enemy's  right  was  concentrated  in  columns  of  attack  behind  a  spur  of 
the  nunmtain,  and  his  rifiemen  were  opposite  ours,  firing  Hcross  a  dt'ej) 
gully— a  small  unoccupied  eminence  and  mountain  sjinr  between  ihiin. 
Un  our  extreme  left  was  the  3d  Indiana  regiment,  supported  by  tlin'c 
pieces  of  artillery,  one  of  which  was  lost  m  the  ons«'i  of  the  niiirmiig ; 
next,  the  Illinois  regiment,  with  a  piece  of  artillery  on  either  tiank  ;  next, 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  dr.igoons;  next,  two  pices  of 
artiJIi'ry,  and  the  2d  Kentucky  foot ;  next,  four  companies  of  tho  2d 
Illinois  regiment  on  a  spur  of  the  |)!Hteau,  at  the  foot  of  whuli  was  a 
parapet  across  the  road,  behind  which  were  Onir  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
two  companies  of  the  2d  Illinois  regiment.  Thi^  2d  Iniliima  regiiiieiii 
was  a  little  to  tho  left,  on  nil  eminence,  Ix'tiind  wiiicli  was  a  sipiadron  id 
dragoons;  and  still  fnrlhcr  to  tln^  rear,  near  the  ranclio  of  Ihirna  \\M.i. 
Ihu  1st  Mississippi  regiment,  and  one  piece  of  arlilhTy.     In  the  rear  <<t 
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our  extreme  left,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  were  posted  the  Kentucky 
and  Arkansas  cavalry. 

We  make  such  extracts  from  General  Taylor's  own  report  of  this  bril- 
liant  battle  as  we  have  room  for,  in  preference  to  any  attempt  at  con- 
densing its  details : 

"  During  the  evening  and  night  of  the  22d,  the  enemy  had  thrown  a 
body  of  light  troops  on  the  mountain  side,  with  the  purpose  of  outflank- 
ing our  left ;  and  it  was  here  tliat  the  action  of  the  23d  commenced  at  an 
early  hour.     Our  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Miirshall,  who  had  been  rein- 
forced by  three  companies  under  Major  Trail,  second  Illinois  volunteers, 
maintained  their  ground  handsomely  against  a  greatly  superior  force, 
holding  themselves  under  cover,  and  using  their  weapons  with  deadly 
effect.    About  eight  o'clock,  a  strong  demonstration  was  made  against 
the  centre  of  our  position,  a  heavy  column  moving  along  the  road.     Tiiis 
force  was  soon  dispersed  by  a  feu   rapid  and  well-directed  shots  from 
Captain  Washington's  battery.     In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  was  con- 
centrating a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  under  cover  of  the  ridges, 
with  the  r'jvious  intention  of  forcing:  our  left,  which  was  posted  on  an 
extensive  plateau.      The  second  Indiana  and  second  Illinois  regiments 
formed  this  part  of  our  line,  the  former  covering  three  pieces  of  light 
artillery,  under  the  orders  of  Ca|)iain  O'Brien :   Brigadier-general  Lane 
being  in  the  immediate  command.     In  order  to  bring  his  men  within 
elTeclive  range,  (General  Lane  ordered  the  artillery  and  second  Indiana 
regiment  forward.     The  artillery  advanced  within  musket-range  of  a 
heavy  body  of  .Mexican  infantry,  and  was  served  against  it  with  great 
effect,  but  without  being  able  to  check  its  advance.    The  infantry  ordered 
to  its  support  had  fallen  back  in  disorder,  being  exposed,  as  well  as  the 
battery,  not  jiily  to  a  severe  fire  of  small-arms  from  the  front,  but  also  to 
a  murderous  cros^-flrc  of  grape  and  canister,  from  a  Mexican  battery  on 
the  left.     Captain  O'Urien  found  it  impos.sible  to  retain  his  position  with- 
out support,  but  was  only  able  lo  withdraw  two  of  his  pieces,  all  the 
horses  and  uannoniers  of  the  third  piece  being  killed  or  disabled.     The 
second  Indiana  regiment,  which  had  fallen  back  as  stated,  could  not  be 
rallied,  and  took  no  farther  part  in  the  action,  except  a  handful  of  men, 
who,  under  its  gallant  colonel,  Howies,  joined  the  Mississippi  regiment, 
and  did  good  service,  and  those  fugitives  who,  at  a  later  period  in  the  day, 
assisted  in  (lefending  the  train  and  dejiot  at  liuona  Vista.     This  portion  of 
our  line  having  given  way,  and  the  enemy  appearing  in  overwiielming 
force  against  our  left  flank,  the  light  troops  which  had  rendered  such  good 
service  on  the  mountain  were  comiielled  lo  withdraw,  which  they  did, 
for  the  most  part,  in  good  order.     Many,  however,  were  not  rallied  until 
they  reached  the  depot  at  Unena  Vista,  to  the  defence  of  which  they  after- 
wards contributed. 

''Colonel  Dissell's  regiment  (second  Illinois),  which  had  been  joined 
by  a  section  of  Captain  Sherman's  battery,  had  become  completely  out- 
flanked, and  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  being  entirely  unsuiiported.  Tho 
enemy  was  now  pouring  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain  on  our  left  ami  was  gaining  our  rear  in  great  force.  At 
tins  moment  I  arrived  upon  the  field.  The  Mississijipi  regiment  had  been 
directed  to  the  left  before  reaching  the  position,  and  iinmedialily  came 
into  action  against  the  Mexican  infantry  which  had  turned  our  flank.  The 
second  Kenluckv  regiment,  and  a  section  of  artillery  under  Captain  Hragg, 
had  previously  been  ordered  from  the  right  lo  reinforce  our  left,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  most  opportune  miMiient.  That  regiment,  and  a  portion  of  iho 
first  Illinois,  under  Colonel  Hardin,  Ballanily  drove  ihe  enemy,  and  reco- 
vered u  portion  of  lln!  ground  we  had  lost.  The  batteries  of  Captains 
Slierniaii  and  liragg  were  in  position  on  the  plateau,  and  did  much  execn- 

liuu,  not  only  in  front,  but  particularly  upon  the  musses  winch  had  gained 
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our  rear.  Discovering  that  the  enemy  was  heavily  pressing  upon  the 
Mississippi  regiment,  the  third  Indiana  regiment,  under  Colonel  Lane, 
was  despatched  to  strengthen  that  part  o'  our  line  which  formed  a 
crotchet  perpendicular  to  the  first  line  of  battle.  At  the  same  time 
Lieutenant  Kilburn,  with  a  piece  of  Captain  Bragg's  battery,  was  direct- 
ed to  support  tlie  infantry  there  engaged.  The  action  was  for  a  long 
time  warmly  sustained  at  that  point — the  enemy  making  several  efforts 
both  with  infantry  and  cavalry  against  our  line,  and  being  always  re- 
pulsed with  lieavy  loss.  I  had  placed  all  the  regular  cavalry  and  (Captain 
Pike's  squadron  of  Arkansas  horse  under  the  orders  of  Brevet  Lieut. -col. 
May,  with  directions  to  hold  in  check  the  enemy's  column,  still  advancing 
to  the  rear  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  was  done  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  cavalry,  under  Colonels  Marshall 
and  Veil. 

"  In  the  mean  lime  our  left,  which  was  still  strongly  threatened  by  a 
superior  force,  was  farther  strengthened  by  the  detachment  of  Captain 
Bragg's  and  a  portion  of  Captain  Sherman's  batteries  to  that  quarter. 
The  concentration  of  artillery-fire  upon  the  masses  of  the  enemy  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  the  determined  resistance  offered  by  the 
two  regiments  opposed  to  them,  had  created  confusion  in  their  ranks,  and 
some  of  the  corps  attempted  to  effect  a  retreat  upon  their  main  line  of 
battle.  The  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons,  uiidei  Lieutenant  Rueker, 
was  now  ordered  up  the  deep  ravine  which  these  retreating  corps  were 
endeavouring  to  cross,  in  order  to  charge  and  disperse  them.  The  s(|uad- 
roii  proceeded  to  the  point  indicated,  but  could  not  accomplish  the  object, 
being  exjiosed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery  established  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  those  corps.  VVhile  the  squadron  was  detached  on  this  service, 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  observed  to  concentrate  on  our  extreme 
left,  apparently  with  the  view  of  li  'liiiig  a  descent  upon  the  hacienda  of 
Buena  Vista,  «  here  our  train  and  bai-  .  ige  were  deposited,  liieiit, -colonel 
May  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  iliiil  point,  willi  two  pieces  of  ('ai>tiiiii 
Shermairs  battery  under  Lieiitcnant  lieynolds.  in  the  mean  time,  tho 
scattered  forces  near  the  hacienda,  composed  in  part  of  Majors  Trail  and 
(■ortnan's  coinmands.liail  been  to  some  extent  organized  under  the  advice 
of  .Major  Munroe,  chief  of  artillery,  with  the  assistance  of  .Major  .Mor- 
hscni,  volunteer  staff,  and  were  posted  to  defend  the  position  Before 
our  cavalry  had  readied  the  hacienda,  that  of  the  enemy  had  made  its 
attack  ;  liavin^i;  been  handsiMiiely  met  by  th(!  Kentucky  and  Arkansas 
cavalry,  under  Colonels  .Marshall  and  Yell.  The  Mexican  cidunin  imme- 
diately divided,  one  portion  swee|)iiig  by  the  depot,  wlu'i'e  it  received  a 
destriiclive  fire  from  the  force  which  had  collected  there,  and  then  gam- 
ing the  mountain  opjiosiie,  under  a  fire  from  Lieutenant  Heynolds'  sec- 
tion, the  ri'Miainmg  portion  regaining  the  base  of  the  iiiounlain  on  our 
left.  In  the  charge  at  Buena  Vista,  ('oloiiel  Yell  fell  gallantly  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment ;  we  also  lost  Adjutant  Vaiighaii,  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry, 
a  young  officer  of  much  pnnnise.  Lieut. -colonel  May,  who  had  been  re- 
joined by  the  s(|iiadron  of  the  first  dragoons  and  by  portions  of  the  Ark- 
ansas and  Indiana  troop^^.  under  Lieut. -colonel  Koane  and  Major  Cornian, 
now  approached  the  h.ise  of  the  mountain,  holding  in  cheek  tlie  ri^lii 
flank  of  the  enemy,  upon  whose  masses,  crowded  in  the  narrow  gorgen 
and  ravines,  our  artillery  was  doing  fearful  execution. 

"The  position  of  that  portuni  of  the  Mexican  army  which  had  gained 
our  rear  was  now  very  critical,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  it  cmilJ 
regain  the  main  body. 

"  During  the  day,  the  cavalry  of  (Jeneral  Minoti  Imd  ascended  the  ele 
vated  plain  above  Saltillo,  and  occupied  the  road  from  the  <'ity  to  the  fit  Id 
<if  battle,  where  they  iiiterce|pted  several  of  our  men.     Approathing  the 
tuwii,  they  wore  tired  ui>on  by  C'uptaui  Webster,  from  tliu  redoubt  uccU' 
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pled  by  his  fonipimy,  nnd  then  moved  off  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Viilluy,  iiiitl  iihlimiciy  towards  Bueiia  Vista.  At  this  time,  Captain  Siiovei 
inovnd  rii|iidly  l()rwiird  with  his  piece,  supported  by  a  misceHaneous  com- 
niiind  of  inoiiulcd  voUliitiars,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  cavalry  with 
great  efl'tu't,  'I'ticy  were  driven  into  the  ravines  which  lead  to  tiie  lower 
valley,  cloNoly  pursued  by  (Captain  Shover,  who  was  farther  supported  by 
n  piece  of  Ciiplulij  VVcbsler'o  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Donaldson,  which 
had  advanced  front  the  redoubt,  supported  by  Captain  Wheeler's  company 
of  lIlinoiH  "oinmeerN,  The  enemy  made  one  or  two  efforts  to  charge  iho 
artillery,  bu.  v/m  Ihiiillv  driven  back  in  a  confused  mass,  and  did  not 
again  appear  upon  the  plain. 

"  In  tlie  ntoan  lime,  the  firing  had  partially  ceased  upon  the  principal 
field  The  enemy  sreit.ed  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  protection  of  his 
arliliury,  and  I  had  left  the  plateau  for  a  moment,  when  I  was  recalled 
llnllier  by  a  very  heavy  musketry  fire.  On  regaining  that  position,  I  dis- 
covered that  our  Infantry  (Illinois  and  second  Kentucky)  had  engaged  a 
greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy — evidently  his  reserve— and  that 
they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  moment  was  most  critical. 
Captain  O'llrien,  with  two  pieces,  had  .sustained  this  heavy  charge  to  the 
laat,  and  was  llnully  obliged  to  leave  his  guns  on  the  field — his  infantry 
support  bointf  enlirelv  routed.  Captain  Bragg,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
the  left,  was  ordtiretf  at  once  into  battery.  Without  any  infantry  to  sup- 
port him,  and  at  the  Imminent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  this  officer  came 
rapidly  into  uiMion,  the  Mexican  line  being  but  a  few  yards  from  the  inu/- 
%\o  of  his  niet'us,  The  11r.it  discharge  of  canister  caused  the  enemy  to 
hesitate  ;  llio  seeoud  and  third  drove  liim  back  in  disorder,  and  saved  the 
day.  The  soe<Hid  Kenlneky  regiment,  which  had  advanced  beyond  sup- 
norling  dislaiu'e  in  this  nlVair,  was  driven  back  and  closely  pressed  by  the 
lacmy's  cavalry,  Taking  a  ravine  which  led  in  the  direction  of  Captain 
Wasliingtcm's  battery,  their  piirsners  became  exposed  to  his  fire,  wliiidi 
8U0U  elucketl  and  drove  them  back  with  loss.  In  the  mean  time  the  rest 
of  our  artillery  had  lakeii  position  on  the  plateau,  covered  by  the  Missis- 
sitipi  and  thiril  Indiana  reginn-nts,  the  former  of  which  had  reached  tiie 
ground  in  time  to  |iinir  a  flro  Into  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  thus 
cuntribuie  to  his  repulse, 

"In  Ibis  last  eonfllel  we  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  a  very  heavy  loss, 
roioni'l  Hardin,  first  lllinoiN,  and  t'olonel  McKee  atid  Lieutenant-rolontl 
Clay,  second  Kentiieky  regiment,  fell  at  this  time,  while  gallantly  leading 
their  eonnnands, 

"  No  farther  atteiup?  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  force  our  position,  and 
ihe  approach  of  niulit  gave  an  opporlimity  to  nay  proper  attention  to  the 
wounded,  and  iils(»  to  refresh  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  exhausted  by 
incessant  watehfuliu'spt  and  eoinbat.  Though  the  night  was  severely 
cold,  the  ti'iio|)s  were  eompiUfil  for  the  most  to  bivouac  without  fires, 
expecting  that  morning  would  renew  tlie  conflict.  Seven  fresh  companies 
were  drawn  from  the  town,  aim  i'rigadier-general  Marshall,  with  a  re- 
iiiforceiiient  of  Keiitueky  cavalry  and  four  heavy  ;'<)'is,  under  Captiiiii 
I'ri'iiiiss,  first  artillery,  was  near  at  hand,  when  it  was  liiscovcred  that  tlit; 
ciifiiiy  had  abandoned  his  pusiiion  during  the  night.  Our  scouts  soon 
iisiiri.iiiied  Miiit  he  hail  fallen  Imek  upon  Agna  S'neva.  The  great  dis- 
parity  of  ir,iiin,;'<s,  ami  the  exhaustion  of  our  troops,  rendered  it  inexpo- 
iliciii  and  haxarddii'i  to  iitlempl  pursuit." 

Tlie  iiitiie  Ainrrieim  force  eiigaKed  in  the  battle  of  Ouenn  Visia  was 
three  liundn  il  and  Ihirlv four  idilcers,  and  four  thousand  four  bniulred 
mill  iwt'iiiy  five  men  all  volunteers,  excejit  two  squailrons  of  cavalry 
uiiil  ilmr  fiiiiirni".  ofhulit  artillery.  The  strength  of  the  Mexican  army, 
as  st.iii  il  |p\  N,ini;i  Anna  liiiiixcll',  was  twenty  thousand.  The  Americana 
lobl  in  tins  engagement  'JUT  lulled,  ISO  woii'  led,  and  83  missing.    The 
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lowsht  esiimnle  of  the  Mexicans,  in  kilki'  an  J  mi  nidcd,  was  froin  fifteen 
htllulH'il  (0  two  thousand. 

'I'lu'  ninvg  of  this  vinory  w  ij  receivti!  n  th.;  'Jiiittii  ■•tati' ;  .v(-.  the 
wihh'Ni  I'MlhUHJHsr^i  and  its  eflVct  was  la  virtually  do  ie  ihe  v.  a-  ; ,  that 
(|lllirl('i,  luid  to  shatt-  r  the  Mexican  fore '  as  well  as  weakun  il-,  self- 
uoilllth  "If  in  H  degu't  shat  it  never  recoveu  J. 

Our  iiiiii-iivu  now  l-ri'iga  us  to  tho  ,  xpedition  against  Vera  Cruz  and  its 
lll:(Vit|tU'li!t  Having  l)>  ;n  joined  by  the  troops  from  the  liio  Grande,  Ge- 
llt'riil  IS(  oil  proceeded  to  the  general  rendezvou  ■  at  the  Ishtnd  nf  L(^^.  s,  1Q5 
mlhti  UitrMi  and  west  of  Vi^ru  Ciisz,  wherii  ihe  whole  'jrce  v.  .s  emi.arlied 
Oil  lriillK|iorlR  and  conveyed  to  Antonio  I.ixardo.  On  ihi-  7vh  of  March 
ti»)||tM'til  Ncou,  accompanied  by  (Commodore  Conn'^i',  retoiiiioitred  the 
city,  mill  Btilecled  the  shore  west  of  the  Island  of  S  ficioi  it'  the  best 
hilMhii(j=|)itico.  On  Ihe  morning-  ,)f  tii ;  !)th  the  whole  a.-'.iameiit  bet  sail — 
<U'il»M'iil  !^i!ii!i  in  the  steamshii)  Massachusctis  leading  the  van.  The 
liilldlni',  wiis  commenced  a  little  before  sunset,  and  before  ten  o'clock 
i«V(i\  sdilicr  was  safely  on  shore,  without  the  slightest  accident  or  oppo- 
Niliuii,  Il  Is  true  that  the  guns  of  the  distant  castle  kept  up  a  continual 
(inii|{  which  did  no  damage,  and  that  immediately  upon  landing,  a  series 
1)1  '•kirmlshes  took  place  which  were  kept  up  until  the  final  capture  of 
Ihr  Cliy, 

till  lilt'  ISth  nf  March  the  Americ'n  army  had  taken  up  its  positions, 
Hllil  I'i'oiii  that  day  to  the  2'Jd  a  scm  s  of  the  severest  and  most  urdiiuus 
lillioiil'N  was  kept  up  in  regularly  inu  sting  the  city.  trans])orting  cquip- 
IIH'liU,  priivisions,  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.,&c.,  and  getting  the  heavy 
«l'dlliii;cn  and  mortars  on  shore.  On  the  22d  (ieneral  Scott  summoned 
lIlo  ijovt'riior  of  Vera  llruz  to  surrender  the  city.  The  governor,  wiio 
(-'Oltxli'iicd  the  flummons  as  including  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'lllloa,  as 
Wt<ll  III"!  the  city,  declined  and  on  the  return  of  the  Hag,  the  inortar- 
Imllt'iy  opened  its  (ire  on  ilie  city,  and  kept  it  up  through  the  day  and 
lllltlll  (III  the  21th  the  twenty-four  pounders  and  Pai.xhan  guns  were 
rpildy  to  loin  their  voices,  and  on  the  JOth  the  whole  battery  was  in 
ti'l'lilile  plav,  both  from  land  and  sea.  The  scenr;  was  a  icrrilie  one. 
A  wnier,  wild  was  on  the  spot,  thus  describes  it.  •' 'J'he  darkness  of  the 
llilllit  ua«  illuminated  by  tlie  blazing  shells  circling  through  the  air.  The 
riiiir  of  lulillery  and  the  heavy  fall  of  descending  shot  were  heard  tliroiigli 
lilt'  nll'eeK  (il  Ihe  besieged  city.  The  roofs  of  buildings  were  on  lire, 
riie  donien  tif  ehnrelies  reverberated  with  fearful  explosions.  The  sea 
Wii<i  reddened  wiih  the  broadsides  of  ships.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  rc- 
tlll'lieil  from  lis  heavy  batteries  the  fire,  the  light,  the  smoke,  the  iiuisc 
uf  Imllle," 

(III  Ihe  evening  of  the  25th  the  Huropcan  consuls  in  Vera  (  ruv  sent  a 
llieiiioiliil  to  (ieueral  Seolt,  representing  that  the  bat'eriis  had  had  n 
ttiri'llile  ell'ect  upon  the  eity,  and  requesting  a  truce  lliai  they  and  the 
women  nnd  children  of  tlu;  eity  should  have  permission  to  retire.  To 
llili*  ihn  ueneral  replied  that  a  truce  could  only  be  granted  on  a|)plicati(in 
of  llie  itovernor,  with  a  view  to  a  surrender:  that  he  had  u|)  to  the  22d 
kept  open  lii't  oll'er  of  sal'egnanl  to  the  consuls  and  all  neutral  persons 
who  ehone  lo  retire,  which  bad  not  been  availed  of;  and  that  alt  the 
eniiNei|iieiil  iireiiiiiMiiiiices  bad  been  cjiisidereii  and  decided  upon  before 
the  eoinineiicemeiit  of  the  bombar(hnent.  Karly  the  next  morning  Gen- 
t<ral  liMiidero,  upon  whom  (MiV4'riior  A'orales  had  devolved  the  coininaml. 
Nt'iit  III  overtures  of  surrender;  i>nd,  late  in  the  night  of  the  27tli,  tlii' 
urileleM  of  ea|iiliiliition  wltc  signed  and  exchanged.  On  the  2Ulh  llie 
ttlllelal  illKpaleli  of  (ieueral  Scott  announced  the  eapit  ilation  of  the  city, 
mid  Ihiil  Ihe  Ihig  of  the  I'nited  St.ites  was  llonting  over  the  city  am] 
t'il»lle  of  Nun  J'.ian  d  I  lloa.  The  eiiliri!  period  from  the  first  inves-tnioni 
uf  the  t'liy  (u  its  cupitiilutiuii  was  rifleea  days.    The  city  suflfured  tefribh 
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from  the  bombardment— many  lives  were  lost,  and  many  parts  of  the 
lowi)  were  in  ruins.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  during  the  whole  siege 
was  but  two  officers  and  a  few  soldiers. 

By  llio  terms  of  the  capitulation,  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
ciiine  into  possession  of  the  United  Slates ;  five  thousand  prisoners  sur- 
remicred  on  parole  -,  about  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  our 
nands ;  and  the  principal  seaport  and  defence  of  Mexico  was  surmounted 
by  the  American  flag. 

The  mtrcii  upon  the  city  of  Mexico  commenced  ten  days  after  the  sur- 
render of  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  departure  of  General  Twiggs  with  his  division 
on  the  road  to  Jalapa,  followed  closely  by  others.  They  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mouniams  in  about  three  days,  where  it  was  ascertained  that  Santa 
Anna  occupied  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  en- 
trenched in  natural  and  appare-uly  impregnable  defences,  at  the  summit 
of  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  On  the  12th  General  Twiggs  made  a 
rcconnaisance,  and  determined  on  an  attack  the  next  morning.  (Jeneral 
pallersiin  with  his  volunteers  having  arrived  during  the  night,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Scott.  The  commander-in-chii.'f,  on 
his  arrival,  made  a  new  reconnaisance,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  post 
could  not  be  attacked  in  front  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  A  road  was 
therefore  cut,  to  the  right  of  the  American  army,  but  to  the  left  of  Cerro 
(iordo,  wliieii  wound  round  the  base  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  reunilcd  with 
the  Jalapa  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mexicans — thus  enabling  the 
Americans,  while  the  enemy  was  expecting  them  in  front,  to  attack  him 
in  the  rear.  For  three  days  the  work  of  making  this  road  went  on  undis- 
coveied  by  the  enemy  ;  but  when  it  was  nearly  finished,  they  began  to  fire 
grape  upon  the  workmen,  and  (Jeneral  Twiggs  was  despatched  to  storm 
the  hill  below  (\'rio  (iordo  and  above  the  new  road,  which,  of  course,  was 
successfully  accomplislied.  On  the  17th  Scott  issued  his  celebrated  order, 
detailing  with  prophetic  accuracy  the  movements  of  the  following  day. 
This  remarkable  order  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  an  evidence  of  the  per- 
fection and  mathematical  precision  to  which  the  art  of  killing  people  lia.s 
heuii  reduced : 

tlendiinarleis  of  Ibi'  Army,        ) 
Plan  ilcl  Rio.' April  17,  'lf!l7    J 

The  enemy's  whole  line  of  entrenchments  and  batteries  will  be  attacked 
111  front,  and  at  the  sail  e  time  turned,  early  in  the  day  to-morrow— proba- 
blv  iH'foie  i:  n  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Tiie  second  (Twi/gs")  division  of  regulars  is  already  advanced  within 
easy  turning  distance  towards  the  enemy's  left.  That  division  has  in- 
structions to  inov(!  forwaiil  before  daylight  to-morrow,  and  take  up  a  jio- 
siiiiiii  across  the  national  road  in  the  enemy's  rear,  so  as  to  cut  oli'  a  retreat 
towards  .l.ilapa.  It  may  be  reinforced  to-day,  if  unexpectedly  attacked 
Ml  I'luce,  by  regiments—one  or  two  taken  from  ."Shields'  brigade  of  volun- 
teers. If  iidi,  the  two  volunteer  regiments  will  march  for  that  jiiirpose  at 
daylight  lo-inorrow  morniim.  under  Hngadier-general  Shields,  who  will 
rtpoit  to  llngailier-gencial  Twiggs,  on  getting  u|)  with  him,  or  the  gene- 
rai-mchiel',  il  he  be  iii  advance. 

The  reiiiiuning  regiineiii  of  that  volunteer  brigade  will  receive  instnic- 
tiuMs  111  the  course  of  this  day. 

The  first  divisuni  of  regulars  (Worth's)  will  follow  tiiC  movcuicnt  against 
the  enemy's  left  at  siinrisi'  tomorrow  morning. 

As  alre'udy  arranged,  llngadier-geiier.d  I'lllow's  brigade  will  march  at 
six  o'clock  tomorrow  inorniiig  along  the  routt  lie  lii's  carefully  reconnoi- 
tr'MJ,  and  stand  ready  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  report  of  arms  on  our  right, 
or  voniHT  if  cireumsiances  shmild  favor  him.  to  pierce  the  enemy's  hue 
of  hatienes  at  siieli  point— llii'  iie.inr  the  ■  >  er  the  beiiti— as  he  may  se- 
lect.   Once  mtherearof  that  line,  he  will  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  or  both, 
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and  attack  the  batteries  in  reverse ;  or,  if  abandoned,  he  will  pursue  the 
enemy  wiili  vigour  until  further  orders. 

Wall's  field  battery  and  the  cavalry  will  be  held  in  reserve  on  the  na- 
tional road,  a  little  out  of  view  and  range  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  They 
will  tak(;  up  that  position  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  enemy's  batteries  being  carried  or  abandoned,  all  our  divisions  and 
corps  will  pursue  with  vigour. 

This  pursuit  may  be  continued  many  miles,  until  stopped  by  darkness 
or  forlilifd  positions  towards  Jalapa.  Consequently,  the  body  of  the  army 
will  not  return  to  this  encampment,  but  be  followed  to-morrow  afternoon, 
or  early  the  next  morning,  by  the  baggage  trains  of  the  several  corps. 
For  this  purpose,  the  feebler  officers  and  men  of  each  corps  will  be  left  to 
guard  its  camp  and  effects,  and  to  load  up  the  latter  in  the  wagons  of  liu^ 
corps.  A  commander  of  the  present  encampment  will  be  designated  in 
the  course  of  this  day. 

As  soon  as  it  shall  be  known  that  the  enemy's  works  have  been  carried, 
or  that  the  general  pursuit  has  been  conunenced,  one  wagon  for  each  regi- 
ment and  one  for  the  cavalry  will  follow  the  movement,  to  receive,  under 
the  directions  of  medical  officers,  the  wounded  and  disabled,  who  will  be 
brought  back  to  this  place  for  treatment  in  general  hospital. 

The  surgeon-general  will  organize  this  important  service  and  designate 
that  hospital,  as  well  as  the  medical  officers  to  be  left  at  it. 

Every  man  who  marches  out  to  attack  or  pursue  the  enemy,  will  take 
the  usual  allowance  of  ammunition,  and  subsistence  for  at  least  two 
days. 

By  command  of  Major-gen.  Scott, 

H   I,   Scott,  A.  A.  A.  General. 

Kvery  point  of  this  order  was  realized  by  the  event,  excepting  that 
General  Pillow's  brigade  was  repulsed,  and  the  batteries  which  lie  had 
been  directed  to  take  were  captured  by  the  advanced  corps  of  the  army, 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  So  admirably  considered  and  planned  had  bctii 
the  whole  battle  beforehand,  that  this  ord'sr  may  be  now  taken  as  a  history 
of  the  engagement.  Karly  in  the  morn  ag^  the  battery  of  Cerro  (ionlo, 
which  overlooked  the  whole  field,  was  taken  by  Twiggs  and  Harney, 
whose  men  were  absolutely  obliged  to  climb  its  precipitous  sides,  while 
the  batteries  which  crowned  its  summit  were  pouring  down  upon  them 
their  deadly  plunging  fire.  The  Mexican  General  Vasquez,  was  killed  in 
the  fort,  and  the  American  (lag  ]ilanted  on  the  battlements.  Santa  Anna, 
Almonte,  and  eight  thousand  Mexican  soldiers  fled  before  Shields  and  his 
jtallant  volunteers;  while  I'illow  kept  La  Vega  employed  until  Cerio 
Gordo  fell— when  he  and  three  thousand  men  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners.  The  flying  Mexicans  were  hotly  pursued  by  Twiggs,  Harney. 
Jind  the  division  of  Shields— that  brave  officer  himself  having  been  siiot 
through  the  lungs ;  and  the  reserve  division  of  Gen.  Worth,  coining  up, 
joined  in  the  chase,  which  continued  until  Jalapa  apjieared  in  sight.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  battle  was  three  thousand  prisoners:  forty-tliice 
pieces  of  bronze  Seville  artillery;  five  lliinisand  stand  of  arms;  five 
generals  ;  and  the  numitions  and  mateiials  of  an  ;iriny.  Uur  loss  in  tliin 
battle,  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  liiat  of  the 
Mexicans,  thre(^  hundred  and  fifty. 

From  ('erro  Gordo  the  main  army  kept  its  way  to  Jalajja,  which  city  it 
entered  on  tlu^  I'.Hh.  I<a  Hoya  was  abandoned  without  opposition;  iiml 
the  strong  castle  ;ind  town  of  I'erotu  were  occupied  by  our  troojis  on  ilio 
iiad  of  April.  At  I'erote  fifty-four  piens  of  cannon  and  mort;irs,  elivi.M 
thous:md  cannon-balls,  fourteen  thou.-and  I'oinhs,  and  five  !.:;;■.'..  u  nuis 
kels  fell  into  our  hands.  On  tin;  lOlh  of  May  the  city  of  Fuebla  w;i3 
occupied  by  the  force  of  General  Wort!       All  this  w..s  accomplished  iii 
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about  two  months  ;  and  thus  far  the  campaign  must  bs  acknowledged  lu 
liave  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  on  record. 

Tlie  wliole  effective  marching  force  of  the  American  army  when  it  en- 
tered Puebia  was  about  four  thousand  men;  yet  witii  this  utterly  insuffi 
cient  force  General  Scott  might  have  determined  to  push  on  toward  the 
city  of  Mexico,  but  was  detained  at  Puebia  by  the  arrival  there,  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  of  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  who  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  president  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Mexican  government. 
Here  the  army  rested  and  perfected  its  discipline— waiting  on  the  one  side 
for  tlie  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  on  the  other  to  see  tlie  result  of  the 
negotiations  of  Mr.  Trist.  After  long  delay,  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Trist 
were  rejected  ;  and  General  Scott,  having  been  reinforced  by  d'eneral 
Cadwallader  with  1100  men,  General  Pillow  with  1000,  and  General  Pierce 
with  '2500,  found  himself  about  to  march  on  the  city  of  Mexico  with  an 
army  numbering  under  eleven  thousand  men,  composed  as  follows  ; 

Scott's  force  at  Puebia,  7,000 

Oadwallader's  brigade,  1,400 

Pillow's  do.,  1,P(I0 

Pierce's  corps,  2,40'J 

Garrison  of  Puebia,  under  Col.  Childs,  1,400 


Total  arrived  at  Puebia, 
Deduct  garrison  at  Pueb.a,  and  sick  in  hospitals, 


14,009 
3,2(il 


Total  force  marched  from  Puebia,  10,748 

With  this  force,  on  the  7th  of  August,  the  march  for  Mexico  was  com- 
menced, the  army  being  arranged  in  for  i  division?,  under  Generals  Worth, 
Tw  ipgs.  Pillow,  and  Quitman,  and  a  ca'.  !ry  brigade  under  Colonel  Harney. 
On  the  lOlh  t.,  j  division  of  Twiggs  enci  nped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  on  the  lith  reached  Ayotla,  only  f '"teen  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, where  it  rested  for  the  other  divi.-ii'us  to  come  up.  The  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco  was  directly  in  front ;  at  the  k  ver  end,  half  way  between  Ayotla 
and  Mexico,  was  El  Penon,  a  fortifi' i!  mountain;  directly  west  of  this, 
and  five  miles  south  of  Mexico,  was  ulexicalcinp'.  .  another  fortified  point. 
West  and  south  of  Ayotla  lay  the  lakes  of  Chalco  and  Xochimiico ;  and 
west  of  these,  at  right  angles  with  the  national  road,  ran  the  road 
to  Acapuico,  leading  I'rom  ^Iexico  to  the  Pacific.  On  this  road  is  San 
Aiijrusilne,  which  sulisequently  became  the  general  depot  of  our  army; 
aii(l  lieiween  San  Augustine  and  Mexico,  and  near  the  Acapuico  road,  lio 
San  Antonio.  Coatreras,  and  Cliurubusco. 

On  surveying  the  ground  in  front,  it  appeared  perfectly  evident  that 
Santa  Anna  had  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  defences,  natural  and 
artificial,  of  the  city,  and  that  the  capture  of  El  Penon  and  Mexicalcingo, 
winch  were  only  the  beginning  of  these  defences,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  a  tremendous  loss  of  life,  which  muft  so  weaken  our 
army  as  to  render  the  result  of  the  general  battle  uncertain.  The  great 
iilra  of  Scott  therefore — following  out  the  system  upon  which  the  cam- 
paign had  thus  far  been  carried  on— was  to  avoid  the  straightforward  route 
to  the  city,  turn  the  i^ntire  defences  of  the  enemy  in  this  direction,  and 
approach  Mexico  from  the  wl-^I  or  southwest.  Uy  a  series  of  the  strict'-st 
rcamnais.iancts  it  was  discovered  that  a  passage  existed  south  of  Lake 
Chalco,  by  which  the  army  could  place  itself  in  a  iM);;iii(in  to  advance  upon 
the  fity  by  the  Acapuico" ro;id.  In  obedience  to  this  plan  the  army  was 
al  once  piU  in  motion ;  and  on  the  Iflth  General  Worth's  division  reached 
San  ViiguMine,  closely  followed  by  the  others,  without  having  been  seri- 
ously molested;  and  on  the  l°th  the  whole  army  wia  ready  for  the  attack 

The  defences  of  Mexico  were  very  strong,  both  exterior  and  interior 
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For  the  former  there  was  a  line  of  forts  and  fortified  eminences,  the 
strongest  of  which  was  Kl  Penon.  It  contained  fifty-one  guns,  wiili  in- 
fantry breastworks,  and  was  s'lrrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  connecting  tiie 
marshes  and  the  waters  aboul  it.  Next  came  Mexicalciiigo,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Lake  Xochimilco,  and  commanding  a  narrow  cans  ;way  to  the  city. 
The  next  was  the  bridge  of  Churubnsco,  a  lite  du  ponl  at  the  crossing  of 
a  canal,  and  on  tlie  Acapulco  road.  Then,  to  the  west,  and  in  front,  was 
the  hill  of  Controras,  like  the  others  thoroughly  armed.  Still  nearer  tc 
the  city  was  the  hill  of  Chepultepec,  on  which  was  the  Military  College— 
a  very  strong  position,  and  well  forlifieil.  The  ground  around  the  city 
and  between  this  complete  semicircle  of  fortifications,  was  either  marsliy 
or  covered  with  volcanic  fragments,  sliarp  and  angular,  and  almost  im- 
passable, even  for  footmen.  Behind  these  exterior  forts  was  General 
Valencia  with  six  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Mexico. 

The  interior  line  of  defences  consisted  of  the  forts  and  canals  of  the 
city  itself.  The  city  was  only  accessible  by  causeways,  and  every  gale- 
way  was  defended  by  garilas,  or  small  forts,  to  the  number  of  eight 
mounted  with  a  large  nmnber  of  camion. 

On  the  night  of  tlie  18th  of  August,  the  following  was  the  position  of  the 
two  armies  :  Worth's  divisio'.  hiiJ.  during  the  day,  advanced  from  San 
Augustine  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonia,  whose  batteries  were  brought 
to  bear  on  his  troops,  and  the  first  shot  killed  Captain  Thornton,  a  brave 
but  unfortunate  officer  of  the  Od  dragoons.  The  cavalry  had  been  thrown 
in  front  to  reconnoitre.  The  village  proved  to  he  strongly  fortified,  and  a 
bold  reronnaissntice,  made  by  Captain  Mason,  of  the  engineers,  acronijia- 
nied  by  Lieutenants  Stevens  and  Tower,  det'-iunnn.l  tliat  this  point  could 
only  be  approached  by  the  front,  over  a  f.iiow  causeway  of  great  length, 
flanked  with  wet  ditches  of  great  dep.n.  Worth  was  ordered  not  to  at- 
tack, but  to  threaten  and  mask  llic  place.  On  the  left  of  the  road  here, 
extending  west,  was  an  immense  field  of  volcanic  rocks  and  lava,  callud 
pedri'gnl,  and  on  the  east  it  was  wet  and  boggy.  This  pe.dngai  was  thrown 
up  in  sliarp  rocks  and  broken  pieces,  in  sue''  a  manner  that  the  Mexican 
officers  supposed  it  to  be  impassable.  It  extended  to  the  mountains,  five 
miles  to  the  left.  That  night  Worth  made  the  headquarters  of  his  division 
at  a  hacienda  on  llie  road,  near  Antonia,  and  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
guns. 

On  the  same  niyiit  the  division  of  Twiggs  slept  in  a  little  village, 
in  sight  of  Worths  corps.  The  divisions  of  Pillow  and  Quitman  were 
near. 

On  the  same  evening  (the  IStli)  (icneral  Valencia,  whose  division  li;i(] 
previously  been  held  liable  to  march  to  any  point,  and  whose  troops  were 
called  "  the  flower"  of  the  Mexican  army,  occupied  the  fortified  intrench- 
nii'nts  at  the  heights  of  Conlrcras,  about  five  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
San  Augustine.  At  the  same  time  (evening  of  the  18th),  General  llincoii 
took  command  at  (^hiiniliusco,  whose  fortifications  were  not  then  coin- 
pleled,  but  to  finish  wliirh  he  immediately  addressed  himself.  The  gar- 
rison of  that  post  appears  to  have  been  composed,  according  to  the  official 
report,  of  the  battalions  of  national  guards,  called  Tiidcpcnden:ia  and  Bravo, 
which  were  sn''sequi  iitly  reinforced  (lUtli  and  20ili)  by  difTerenl  batteries 
of  artillery. 

At  San  A'ltonia  was  posted  another  Mexican  division,  reinforced  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  by  the  battalions  of  Hidalgo  and  Victoria.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  (?ontreras  and  San  Angel  were  other  divisions  of  the 
enemy  under  Santa  Anna. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  August,  (ieneral  Scott's  heail(|uarters  were  at  San  Augustine.  Tlie 
pass  of  San  Antonia,  in  from,  being  .strong  and  on  a  narrow  causeway,  the 
plan  of  attack  adopted  seems  to  have  been  this— to  turn  Antonia  by  taking 
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tne  fort  at  Conlreras,  and  thus  be  able  to  march  round  San  Antonia ;  or, 
rather,  to  gain  Coyhoacan  on  the  San  Angel,  in  the  rear  of  San  Antonia, 
and  which  was  also  but  one  mile  from  Churubusco.  To  do  this,  however, 
required  that  a  new  road  should  be  cut  for  artillery  from  San  Augustine  to 
Contreras,  and  that,  when  there,  that  position,  strongly  defended  by  artil- 
lery, should  be  stormed  ami  t;i!:<!i.  This  was  the  plan  now  devised  by  the 
American  general,  and  to  be  iiiiihLdialely  executed  by  the  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  all  was  animation  in  both  armies.  General 
Valencia  was  strongly  posted  at  Contreras  ;  Rincon  was  busy  increasing 
the  fortifications  at  Churubusco  ;  Wanta  Anna  was  reinforcing  both  Anto- 
nia and  Contreras,  with  bodies  of  troops  drawn  from  the  city  ;  and  General 
Scott,  having  made  a  new  reconnaissance  tii  the  left  by  Captain  Lee,  with 
Lieutenants  Beauregard  and  'I'ower,  now  detached  Pillow's  division 
on  the  contemplated  route  to  make  a  practicable  road  for  heavy  artillery. 
At  four  P.M.  General  Scott  took  position  on  one  of  the  eminences  in 
front  of  Conlreras,  and  found  the  brigades  of  P.  F.  Smith  and  Riley 
(Twiggs's  division),  supported  by  those  of  Pierce  and  Cadwallader  (Pil- 
low's division),  picking  their  way  over  the  broken  ground  in  the  enemy's 
front,  and  extending  themselves  towards  the  road  which  leads  to  the  city. 
With  great  difficulty  Captain  Magruders  battery  of  twelve  and  six-pouud- 
<3rs,  and  Lieutenant  Callender's  battery  of  mountain  howitzers  and  rock- 
ets, had  been  advanced  to  within  range  of  the  intrenchments.  "  The 
ground,"  says  an  officer,  "  was  the  worst  possible  for  artillery  ;  covered 
with  rocks,  large  and  small,  prickly-pear  and  cactus :  intersected  by  ditches 
filled  with  water,  and  lined  with  maguey  plant,  itself  imperviable  to  cavalry ; 
and  with  patches  of  corn,  which  concealed  the  enemy's  skirmishers  while 
it  impeded  our  passage.  The  artillery  advanced  but  slowly  under  a  most 
murderous  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  round  shot,  until  it  got  into  posi- 
tion." 

Our  artillerymen  could  get  but  three  pieces  in  battery,  while  the  enemy 
had  twenty- two,  which,  being  mostly  heavy,  rendered  our  fire  nugatory. 
"  For  two  hours,"  says  the  same  officer,  "  om-  troops  stood  the  storm  of 
iron  and  lead  which  hailed  upon  them,  unmoveil.  At  every  discharge  they 
laid  flat  down  tn  avoid  the  storm,  and  then  sprung  up  to  serve  the  guns. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  two  of  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  we  (the 
rifles)  badly  hurt ;  thirteen  of  the  horses  were  killed  and  disabled,  and  fif- 
teen of  the  cannoniers  killed  and  wounded.  The  troops  were  then  re- 
called." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Mexican  lancers  had  been  repeatedly  repidsed. 
In  another  part  of  the  field  Riley's  brig;ide  sustained  the  enemy's  lire,  and 
were  engaged  in  skirmishing.  This  action  lasted  for  abou*  three  hours, 
during  which  lime  our  troops  maintained  themselves  undc;  a  boiivy  and 
severe  fire,  and  successfully  resisted  the  charges  of  large  columns  of 
cavalry. 

The  day  of  the  19th,  however,  closed  without  any  decisive  results.  The 
infantry,  unsustained  by  either  cavalry  or  artillery,  could  not  charge  in 
colnnms  without  being  mowed  down  by  the  Mexican  batteries,  nor  in  line 
witliout  being  successfully  assailed  by  the  Mexican  cavalry.  To  cut  off 
ihe  junction  of  further  reinforcements  from  the  capital  (which  till  now  ar- 
rived at  will),  the  general  in  chief  determined  to  occupy  the  hamlet  and 
church  of  Contreras,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  capital  to  Valencia's 
camp.  Catiwallader's  brigade,  already  advanced  in  that  direction,  had  la 
ken  position,  and  needed  assistance.  The  14lh  regiment  of  infantry.  Col 
onel  Morgan,  was  then  ordered  by  Scott  to  occupy  the  hamlet,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  they  were  followed  by  the  New  York  and  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  composing  the  brigade  of  General  Shields.  These  troops 
made  their  way  through  a  dense  forest  to  the  left  of  the  road  at  Contreras 
(east  side),  and  in  the  night  took  post  in  the  hamlet  on  the  road.    In  the 
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mran  time,  the  brigndes  of  Smith  and  Riley  hart  advanced  Ptill  further,  an 
taken  post  in  rear  and  flank  of  the  enemy's  post  at  Centre  -as. 

It  was  determined  by  Scott  to  make  a  diversion  in  lae  morning,  or 
e;irlier,  if  practicable,  in  front  of  Fort  Contreras.  while  llie  brigades  of 
Smith  and  Riley  should  attack,  and  Shields  should  cut  off  the  advance  of 
reinforcements,  or  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  through  the  hamlet  on  the 
road.     This  purpose  was  carried  out. 

The  darkness  and  heavy  rain  impeded  the  troops,  and  rendered  the 
transmission  of  orders  so  difficult,  that  the  attack  on  the  enemy,  which 
had  been  planned  for  the  dawn  of  day,  did  not  commence  till  a  later  liour. 
About  four  o'clock  the  troops  of  Riley  and  Smith,  which  had  occupied  the 
hamlet  and  road  during  the  night,  defiled  into  their  position  in  rear  of  the 
enemy,  by  a  ravine  covered  by  orchards  and  corn-fields.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  facilitated  this  operation.  The  batteries  and  intrenched  camp 
of  Valencia  were  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  toward  the  east  or  south-east,  so 
as  to  command  the  road,  it  being  the  great  object  to  defend  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  city.  The  volcanic  and  rocky  formation  here  made 
several  little  eminences,  with  ravines  between.  In  this  instance  there 
were  other  eminences  in  the  rear  still  higher.  The  brigade  of  Riley 
passed  through  an  orchard  into  the  ravine  behind  Valencia,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  of  Valencia's  corps,  and  yet  occupy  a  position  near  to  him, 
in  his  rear.  The  brigade  of  Smith  followed.  That  of  Cadwallader  had 
already  taken  position  in  rear  of  these,  as  a  support,  while  Shields'  was 
held  ill  reserve — taking  the  place  of  Smith's  men,  in  the  village  of  Con- 
treras, and  undertaking  to  hold  that  against  the  approach  of  the  Mexican 
main  army  fron-  the  city,  or,  in  case  Valencia  was  defeated,  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  the  ci  y.  He  was  accompanied  also  by  the  13th  regiment,  under 
Colonel  .Morgai  . 

At  si.x  A.  .M.  ihe  arrangements  for  battle  were  all  made.  When  the 
word  was  given,  our  men  sprang  up  in  rear  and  on  both  flanks  of  the 
astonished  iMe.vicans ;  rushed  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  dashed  pell- 
mell  into  the  inirenchments!  Nothing  could  resist  them:  the  batteries 
were  taken  ;  the  army  of  Valencia  driven  out  in  utter  rout,  and  its  flying 
remnants  pursued  on  the  road  to  Mexico!  So  admirable  were  the  dispo- 
sitions, and  so  impulsively  energetic,  that  the  battle  was  ended  almost  as 
soon  as  begun.  The  actuiil  conflict  lasted  but  seventeen  minutes!  The 
pursuit  was  for  hours.     The  results  were  gigantic. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  (who,  previous  to  the  assault,  were  ignorant 
of  the  American  forces  in  the  ravine)  had  commenced  a  heavy  fire  on 
Shields'  brigade  in  the  hamlet.  This,  however,  ceased  when  the  charge 
was  made  by  Riley.  Shields  then  ordered  his  brigade,  composed  of  the 
New  York  and  South  Carolina  regiments,  into  the  road,  to  cut  ofT  the 
retreat  of  such  of  Valencia's  corps  as  passed  that  way.  In  this  they 
succeeded.  Large  parties  of  the  enemy  were  met  by  the  fire  of  these 
regiments,  and  either  scattered  through  ihe  fields  or  made  prisoners.  AX 
this  point  on  the  road  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  taken,  of  whom 
twenty-five  were  officers,  and  among  the  latter  was  General  Nicholas 
Mendoza. 

The  victory  of  Contreras  was  brilliant  and  decisive.  The  aggregate 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  seven  hundred  killed,  about  one  thousand  wounded, 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners,  of  whom  eighty-eight  were  officers 
(inrluding  four  generals),  twenty-two  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  seven  hun- 
dred pack-mules,  and  an  immense  number  of  small-arms,  shots,  shells, 
and  ammunition.  Uut  the  most  important  loss,  to  an  experienced  military 
eye,  was  that  of  one  of  the  strong  positions  by  which  the  roads  to  Mexico 
were  commanded,  and  in  consequence  of  which  San  Antoiiia  was  turned, 
and  Chtirubusco  attacked  in  flank.  It  was  only  two  miles  from  the  point 
where  Shields  captured  Mendoza  to  San  Angel,  and  but  three  miles  (bv 
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jrooil  roads)  fnim  the  last  point  (by  Coyhoacan)  to  Chiirubusco.  On  these 
roads  the  American  troops  rushed  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  till  they 
united  with  Worth's  corps  in  the  storm  of  the  church  and  lite  du  pont  at 
the  last  place. 

From  Contreras  the  Americans  pushed  on  to  Churubusco,  where  Ge- 
neral Riiicou  was  stationed,  with  a  large  force,  constantly  augmented  by 
those  wlio  fled  from  (^ontreras.  Six  pieces  of  cannon  had  been  planted 
by  the  Mexicans  in  the  centre  of  a  field-work,  on  the  road  to  Coyhoacan, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  causeway  leading  to  the  western  gate 
of  the  city,  and  which  had  to  be  passed  before  getting  on  the  road.  This 
hacienda  consisted  of  a  stone  wall  enclosure,  within  which  was  a  stone 
building  higher  than  the  wall,  and  a  stone  church  higher  than  either.  The 
outside  walls  were  pierced  for  firing  down  upon  assailants.  About  three 
hundred  yards  in  rear,  and  to  the  cast,  was  the  head  of  tlie  bridge,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  causeway. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  about  8  a..m.,  when  it  was  fully  ascertain 
ed  that  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat  towards  the  great  causeway  road 
from  San  Antonia  to  Mexico,  the  brigades  of  Clarke  and  Garland  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  Antonia.  This  post,  left  unsupported  by  the  line 
of  troops,  now  driven  from  Coutrcras,  and  with  comparatively  open 
ground  about  it,  could  be  turned.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Clarke's  brigade, 
conducted  by  Captain  Mason  of  the  engineers,  and  Lieutenant  Hardcastle 
of  the  topographical  corps,  turned  the  enemy's  right,  by  a  sweep  to  the 
left,  and  came  out  on  the  high  road  to  Mexico.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
garrison  h.id  retreated,  and  were  now  cut  in  the  centre  i)y  the  advancing 
column  of  Clarke.  The  brigade  of  Garland,  advancing  in  front,  now  oc- 
cupied the  evacuated  hamlet— capturing  the  artillery  in  its  batteries 
These  brigades  were  soon  united,  and  rushed  on  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  great  movement  of  the  day  now  commenced — the  march  of  the 
united  army  (Quitman's  second  brigade  excepted),  on  the  fortified  post  of 
Churubusco.  This  was  made  in  two  columns — the  division  of  Worth 
from  San  Antonia  in  front,  and  the  divisions  of  Twiggs  and  Pillow,  with 
the  brigade  of  Shields  from  Coyhoacan  ;  to  which  point  they  had  pursued 
the  remains  of  the  Mexican  army — routed  at  Contreras,  and  followed 
through  San  Angel.  This  naturally  resolved  the  battle  into  two  distinct 
actions  on  the  same  field,  and  so  clearly  connected,  as  to  be  within  half- 
cannon-shot  at  the  centres  of  contest.  These  were  respectively,  the  teto 
du  pont,  attacked  by  the  first  column  under  Worth,  and  the  fortified  church 
and  hacienda,  attacked  by  the  column  of  Twiggs  and  Pillow. 

It  had  got  to  be  about  1  p.m.,  when  the  different  divisions  from  the 
south  and  west  were  united,  not  in  line  (nor  together),  but  within  the 
same  circuit  of  attack.  At  the  same  time,  the  garrisons  of  Churubusco 
(strongly  reinforced),  the  brigade  of  "Perez,  at  Portalis,  the  broken  corps 
from  San  Angel,  and  the  principal  divisions  of  Santa  Anna's  army  were 
all  prepared  for  battle,  having  concentrated  in  and  about  Churubusco 
The  division  of  Twiggs  had  commenced  the  attack  on  the  fortified  church 
about  an  hour,  amidst  an  incessant  roll  of  fire,  when  Worth,  with  (^ad- 
wallader's  brigade,  commenced  manosuvring  on  the  tete  du  pont.  The 
other  fortification  attacked  by  Twiggs  was  just  half-gunshot  to  the  left, 
and,  but  for  the  attack  on  it,  would  have  poured  a  destructive  fire  oil 
Worth.  Both  were  attacked  simultaneously ;  and  thus  the  fire  of  Pablo 
de  Churubusco  was  in  a  measure  diverted.  The  brigade  of  Colonel  Gar- 
land,  with  Smith's  light  battalion,  moved  along  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
roiid,  directly  up  to  the  tete  du  pont.  They  advanced  under  the  fire  of  a 
lung  line  of  infantry.  Clarke's  brigade  marched  at  the  same  time,  di- 
rectly on  the  road;  and  this  again  was  supported  by  the  llth  and  14tli 
regiments,  and  the  whole  moved  steadily  up  under  a  tremendous  dis- 
charge of  both  small-arms  and  cannon.    Most  of  these  corps,  advancing 
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perpoiTdicularly,  suffered  greatly  from  the  fire  of  biilteries  at  tlic  bridge- 
head. At  length,  the  line  in  fruiit  o(  Garland's  coUunii  gavo  way,  and 
inadp  a  rapid  retreat  to  Mexico.  The  tetc  du  pont  was  reached  by 
Clarke's — its  deep  ditch  was  crossed  by  the  5th  and  Hth  infantry— the 
parapets  stormed — and  one  of  the  most  formidable  defences  of  Mexico 
crowned,  by  its  capture,  the  third  action  of  the  memorable  20lh  of  August. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  yet  more  active,  bloorly,  and  eventful  action  took 
place  to  the  left  of  Worth's  line,  in  the  attack  of  what  may  Ik;  called  the 
citafiol  of  Churubusco,  the  fortification  at  the  hacienda,  before  described. 
The  dispositions  were  rapidly  made,  and  as  quickly  executed.  The  troops 
moved  regularly  and  gallantly  into  their  places,  and  the  battle  of  Churu- 
busco was  commenced,  which,  for  three  hours,  was  vigorously  maintained, 

In  the  centre  of  the  batteries  of  San  Pablo  was  placed  the  com)tany  of 
St.  Patrick's,  formed  out  of  deserttns  from  the  Ameriiran  army.  These 
n)en  fought  desperately  and  skilfully,  causing  the  deaths  of  many  of  the 
assailants,  and  delaymg  the  capture  of  the  post. 

It  was  now  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
by  the  division  of  Twiggs,  when  the  tete  du  pont  gave  way  before  the 
storming  parties  of  Worth.  The  enemy  were  driven  out  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  larger  part  of  Worth's  and  Pillow's  divisions  crossed 
the  bridge  and  followed  in  vigorous  pursuit.  Captain  Larkin  Snnlh  and 
Lieutenant  Snelling  of  the  8th  infantry,  however,  seizeil  upon  a  field- 
piet(\  and  fired  upon  the  church,  or  citadel.  The  furious  battle  iit  llmi 
point  still  continued  ;  but  in  half  an  hour  more — ^^just  three  hours  from 
the  comnienceinent — the  citadel  (San  Pablo)  was  entered,  sword  ni  liand, 
by  two  companies  of  the  3il  infantry  under  Captains  Alexander  and  J.  M. 
Smith,  with  Lieutenant  Sliepler.  At  the  same  moiiK'Ht  the  white  llig  had 
been  exhibited,  and  (^iptain  Alexander  received  the  surrtMider,  ami  hoisitd 
on  the  balcony  the  flags  of  the  gallant  3d  infantry 

The  brigades  of  Pierce  and  Shields,  supported  by  the  rilles,  had  en- 
countered, to  the  rear  of  the  works  of  Chiirnbusco,  four  thousand  Mexi- 
can infantry  supported  by  three  thuu;«und  cavalry.  Holly  and  furioUMly 
did  the  battle  rage  in  this  (j.iarter. 

In  the  citadel  (church)  of  Churubusco  the  brave  (Seiierals  Itineon  and 
Anaya,  -.vith  hiu'ireds  of  others,  were  taken  jirisoners.  Thus  had  the 
army  of  Scott  a,  Contrer:is,  Antoina,  the  'I'ete  du  Pont,  (lliurnlmseo,  and 
in  the  field,  five  times  in  one  day,  defeated  the  exeiny  in  sight  of  the 
ca|<ital  of  .Mexico. 

After  the  close  of  this  day — oer  ."f  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals 
fif  war— (iciieral  Scott  piocecled  towards.  T.icubaya,  but  oil  the  w;iy  was 
met  V  ith  proposiliniis  for  jieace.  This  was  lln'  •i()t\t  of  August,  and  llial 
night  (Jeiieral  Scolt  took  up  his  quiirlers  in  the  arcliiepis»-opiil  palace  of 
Mexico,  the  city  being  within  his  grasp,  lie,  bovvever,  waited  i|iiielly  till 
the  inorniiig,  moved  l)y  a  noble  seiiiiment  of  humanity,  wliieli  will  be  a 
crown  of  glory  upon  his  brow  when  the  hays  of  battle  have  all  faded  and 
withered.  'I'he  next  day  negotiitioiis  were  comnienced,  and  were  roniiii 
uc('  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  to  lli<-  (Ith  oT  Sejiteinber,  when  (ieiHial 
S  It  gavo  notice  to  (ieneral  S.iiita  Anna  of  certain  violations  irf  the  iir- 
imsllce  having  been  cominiltf  d  by  the  .Mexicans,  and  was  re|ili(Ml  to  liy 
■iinilar  allc'^ations  on  the  pari  of  the  enemy.  The  next  day  it  was  ninler- 
Riood  that  the  negutlations  had  failed,  and  measures  \vt  re  iinuicdiately 
taken  for  the  recomniencenient  of  hostilities.  During  the  pending  of  ne 
gotiations  tweiity-nnip  Irishmen,  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  I'nited 
Suites  and  were  taken  in  arms  against  us  at  CliiirubuNco,  were  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  sixteen  of  them  hung  as  traitors. 

(Ill  th;'  7th  of  September  a  general  rnnnuimanir  of  the  city  WH»  .nade, 
with  a  view  to  carry  iiig  ii  by  as>iiiiill,  and  of  the  Ccirniidable  defeiiees  in  fnnil 
uf  Tacubuya,  commanding  the  principal  cuusewuy  and  the  uijueducl  Mup- 
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pij  Jiig  the  city  with  water.  Tlie  village  of  Tacubaya  is  about  two  miles 
and  a  hitlf  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  Twelve  hundrcii  yanls  nortli  were  iho 
hill  and  fortified  buildings  of  Chcpultepec,  and  here  the  causeway  branches 
off  to  the  east,  and  runs,  about  two  miles  in  length,  to  the  city.  The  Ta- 
cubaya  road  entered  the  San  Cosmo  causeway,  about  two  miles  further 
on.  These  causeways  were  the  principal  avenues  to  the  ciiy,  and  the 
cannon  of  Chepultepec  commanded  them  as  well  as  the  city  itself.  Tlio 
first  tiling  to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  take  the  castle  of'chepultcpec. 
The  only  accessible  sidcof  Chepnltepcc  was  towards  the  city,  up  a  thickly- 
wooded  slope.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill-slone,  adjoining  the  grove  of  trees, 
is  El  Molino  del  Rey,  a  high  stone  building,  with  towers  at  tlie  end.  This 
was  strongly  garris'oned.  A  little  to  the  w-est  of  Kl  Molino  is  Casa  de 
Mata,  a  stone  building  somewhat  similar,  and,  like  it,  strongly  armed. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  attack  upon 
Molino  del  Key  commenced,  by  the  firing  of  Huger's  battery — at  the  same 
time  the  storming  party  rushing  in  and  driving  the  .Mexican  artillcryineu 
from  their  field-batteries,  about  six  hundred  yards  south  of  Kl  .Molino,  in 
the  midst  of  a  terrible  fire.  The  Mexicans,  perceiving  the  smalliiess  of 
the  American  force,  rallied  and  resumed  a  deadly  fire.  striking<lowii  eleven 
of  the  fourteen  American  officers  who  had  advaiiceil  to  the  charge.  For 
a  moment  they  regained  possession  of  their  batteries,  but  were  repulsed 
by  a  battalion  of  reserve,  and  the  [loinf  carried.  Meanwhile  Molino  del 
Key  itself  liad  been  carried  by  (iarland's  brigade,  and  (^a^a  dc  Mata  had 
fallen,  after  an  obstinate  ard  bloody  resistancf,  and  was  at  once  blown  up. 
These  feats  liaving  Iieeii  accomplished.  ;'nd  these  (Ufcnces  iciKierfd 
entirely  useless  to  the  Mexicans,  our  troops,  acconliiiir  to  the  directinns 
of  General  Scott,  fell  back  upon  Tacnhaya,  having  suflVri  il  in  tliese  fiercest 
encounters  of  the  war  a  loss  of  nearly  oiiefourlli  their  entire  number. 

On  the  11th  the  rcconuaistiiicr s  of  Ceneral  Scott  were  all  completed,  and 
the  final  assault  decided  on  The  general  had  deteriniiied  to  attack  the 
southwestern  pates  by  the  ('hepnlle(H'C  causeway  ;  but,  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  a  masked  movement  was  arranged  on  the  San  Antonio  gates, 
which  look  place  by  daylight.  At  night  the  greater  (lart  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  this  movement  were  withdrawn,  and  batteries  erected  to  com- 
mand the  fortress  of  ("lie|)iilte[)ec.  At  daylight  they  commenced  firing, 
and  conti  lied  during  the  whole  day,  being  answered  by  a  most  deNlniclivo 
fire  from  the  enemy.  At  nine  o'clock  the  next  niorinng,  the  assault  by 
storm  coinmonced,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  apparently  impregnable  fortress 
of  ('hepnlte|)ec  was  in  the  hands  of  our  troops,  and  ilie  whole  Mexican 
army  in  full  (light  for  the  city.  At  the  subiirl)  of  San  Cosmo  another  stand 
was  made,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  American  army  rested  before  the  undefended  walls  of  Mexico.  At 
daylight  on  the  Itth,  the  ai/iinlamfnlo  of  Mexico  waited  upon  (Jeneral 
Scott  and  lufornied  him  that  both  the  government  and  army  had  maiehed 
out  during  the  night,  and  lemiinded  terms  of  capitulation.  The  reply  was 
that,  as  the  city  had  been  virtually  in  his  power  the  day  before,  llie  army 
would  come  under  no  terms  sav(?  siii  h  as  it  should  cIkiosc  to  impose  upon 
itself.  The  general  then  gavi;  orders  to  Worth  and  (iuitmaii  to  advance 
ami  occupy  the  city  'I'liese  directions  wer^'  oticyed  wi:.i  alacrity  ;  and 
at  seven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  stars  and  stripes  rose  above  the  National  I*a- 
lace  of  Mexico. 

We  here  insert  (Jeneral  Scotl's  ofllcial  account  of  the  memorable  en 
gagenieuts  befuro  ttiu  city  of  Mexico  : 

lldtihi"r.  leri  nf  the  Army,  ) 

S'alional  I'uhirr  ■;/"  Mrj^c;  .sV/7.  1    ,  11147.  J 

8m,— At  the  end  of  another  series  of  arduous  and  brilliiul  o/erationR 
of  nioro  thiiii  forty-eight  hours'  conlinuaiice,  this  glorious  army  luusted. 
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on  the  morning  of  tlie  I4th,  the  colours  of  the  United  States  on  the  waL 
of  this  p;il;ic''. 

Tlif  victory  of  the  8th,  at  the  Moiiiio  del  Rey,  was  followed  by  daring 
rccoiiiuiisaiices  on  the  part  of  our  distinguished  engineers — Captain  Lee, 
Liiuii  Hants  Ueauregard,  Stevens,  and  Tower;  Major  Sm:th,  senior,  being 
sick,  and  (Japtaiii  Mason,  third  in  rank,  wounded.  'I'heir  operations  were 
directed  principally  to  tiie  south — towards  the  gates  of  the  Piedad,  Sail 
Angel  (Nino  Perdido),  San  Antomo,  and  the  Paseo  de  'a  Viga. 

This  city  stands  on  a  slight  swell  of  ground,  near  the  centre  of  an  ir- 
regular liasiii,  and  is  girdled  witli  a  ditch  in  its  greater  extent — a  navigable 
canal  of  great  breadth  and  depth — very  diflicull  to  bridge  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage,  custom-house  purposes, 
and  inihtary  defence  ;  leaving  eiylit  entrances  or  gates,  over  arches,  each 
of  which  wi!  found  (lefeiided  by  a  sjstein  of  strong  works,  that  seemed 
to  recpiirc  nothing  but  some  men  and  gnns  to  be  impregnable. 

Outside  and  within  the  cross  fires  of  those  gates,  we  found  to  the  soutli 
other  (ibstaeles  but  little  less  formidable.  All  the  approaches  near  the 
city  are  over  elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many  placesj  (to  oppose  us),  and 
lliiiikcd  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  also  of  umisual  dimensions.  The  nu- 
merous cross-reads  are  Hanked  '••.'.  like  manner,  having  bridges  al  the  in- 
tersections, recen'ly  broken.  The  meadows  thus  checkered  are,  more- 
over, in  many  ,)laces,  under  water  or  marshy  ;  for,  it  will  be  remembered, 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wet  season,  though  with  less  rain  tlian  usual, 
and  we  could  no,  nail  for  the  fall  of  the  neiglibonring  lakes,  and  the  con- 
sequent drainage  of  the  wet  grounds  at  the  edge  of  the  city — the  lowest 
in  the  whole  basin. 

After  a  close  personal  survey  of  the  southern  gates,  covered  by  Pillow's 
division  and  Uiiey's  brigade  of  Twiggs' — witli  four  limes  our  mmibers 
concentrated  in  our  immediate  front — I  deiermiiied  on  the  lUh  to  avoid 
that  iiei-work  of  obstacles,  and  to  siek,  by  a  sudden  diversion  to  the 
southwest  and  west,  less  unfavourable  approaches. 

To  economize  the  livci  of  our  gallant  ofTicer.i  and  men,  as  well  as  to 
nisiire  success,  it  became  indispensable  that  this  resolution  should  bo 
long  masked  from  tiie  enemy;  and  again,  that  the  new  movement,  when 
discovered,  should  be  niis!ak<'ii  for  a  feint,  and  the  old  as  indiculmg  our 
trill!  and  ultimate  point  of  attack. 

Accordingly,  on  the  sjiot,  the  llih,  I  o.dcred  Quitman's  division  from 
C'oyhiiaean,  to  joiii  Pillow,  by  daylight,  before  the  smitliern  gates,  and  then 
that  the  two  major-generals,  wiili  their  divisions,  should,  by  night,  procui!^! 
(twi)  miles)  to  join  me  at  Taenbava,  where  I  was  (jiiartered  witli  Worth's 
ilivislon.  Twiggs,  with  Kiley's  fnigade  and  Ciioams  'I  >iylor  and  Step- 
toe's  (iild  batteries — the  latter  of  iv.'-pounde'-s — was  left  m  front  of  those 
gales,  to  nnimriivtc,  to  threaten,  or  to  make  false  attiicks,  in  order  to  oc 
fiiiiy  and  deceive  the  enemy.  Twiggs'  other  liriuadc  (Simiir.*)  wa.s  left 
at  su|i|iortiiig  dislaiice,  in  tlit  'Mr,  at  San  .'Vngel.  till  thi  luornmg  if  tiio 
IKtIi,  and  also  to  sujijiort  our  general  depot  at  Miscotie.  'j'he  stratagem 
against  the  south  was  admirably  executed  thrnnghout  tin  I'^ih  and  dusvii 
to  till!  al'teriiooii  of  ilie  13tli,  when  it  w  •-  lo  late  for  the  enemy  to 
rofover  from  the  efl'ects  of  hi'  'I'duHioil. 

Till  first  step  III  the  new  iiu'icineiit  was  to  carry  Chcpultepcc,  a  f.itr 
ral  and  isolated  mound,  of  great  elevalion.  strongly  fortified  at  its  h.v-' . 
on  its  accdivities,  and  heights.  IJesidi  s  a  iiiimerons  garrmoti.  here  "n 
llie  military  college  of  the  republic,  with  a  large  iinber  of  uibliciUen 
ants  .iiid  other  students.  Those  worh.s  were  witliiii  direc'  ^'iiisliiii  <il^ 
Ihe  village  of  Taciibaya,  and  until  carried,  we  could  not  ppro.icb  the  city 
OH  the  we.it,  w  ithoiit  inakii<|.;  a  circuit  loo  wiil'   and  tor    .azai'doim. 

In  the  I'oiir.  e  of  the  Haiiie  inghl  (that  of  the  111  heavy  tiatteri''\ 
witiim  easy  range.x,  were  est.iblislK^d.     No    !.  on  our  right,  under  ili< 
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i.ommaiul  orrnplaiii  nriiin,  ttli  artillrry  (relieved  late  next  day,  for  some 
lumrs,  hy  LitiiUMiaiit  Aii<lnws,  of  the  3d),  and  No.  2,  commanded  by 
liieutt'Mimt  lliijjiirr,  ordnance — both  snpported  by  Quitman's  division. 
No.s.  3  and  I  (Ml  the  (i|)posite  side,  supported  by  Pillow's  division.,  were 
coinniandi'd,  ihc  fornu'r  by  Captain  Hrooks  and  Liinitenant  S.  8.  Ander- 
son,'Jd  ariillcry,  alicrnalclv,  and  tlie  latter  by  Fjieutenant  Stone,  ordnance. 
The  balltiriivs  wcm'o  Iniccd  by  Captain  Huger  and  Captain  Lee,  engineer, 
and  eonsinicied  by  llieni  with  the  able  assistance  of  the  young  officers 
of  those  corps  and  the  artillery. 

To  prepare  for  an  assault,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  play  of  the  batteries 
mighl  run  into  the  second  day  ;  hut  recent  captures  haU  no*  luily  trebled 
(UM'  siege  pieces,  but  also  our  aiiuiuniition ;  and  we  knew  that  we  should 
greatly  augnu'Ul  both  by  carrying  the  place.  I  was,  therefore,  \n  no 
haste  ill  ord(uiii((  nil  assunlt  beibro  the  works  were  well  crippled  by  our 
missiles. 

The  bomhardinent  and  eiinnonade,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Hngor, 
were  coinineiiced  early  in  the  morning  of  the  Ivith.  Before  lugiitfall, 
which  necessarily  slopped  our  batteries,  we  had  perceived  that  a  good 
iinpressi(ni  liiid  been  made  on  the  castle  and  its  outworks,  and  that  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy  had  remained  outside,  towards  the  city,  from  an 
early  hour,  to  avoid  (Uir  fli-e  and  to  be  at  haitd  on  its  cessation,  in  order 
•o  rciiiforct^  the  garrisini  against  an  assault.  The  sair.e  ouiMde  force 
ivus  discovered  the  next  morning,  after  our  batteries  had  re-opcned  u|)on 
the  castle,  by  which  svc  again  icduced  its  garrison  to  the  minimum  iitM:d- 
od  for  the  gnus, 

Pillow  and  Quitniaii  had  been  in  position  since  early  in  the  night  of  the 
r. ill.  Major-geiicral  Wiutli  was  now  ordired  to  hold  his  divisinn  in  re- 
serve, near  the  foundry,  to  su|ip(irl  I'lllow ;  and  Diigadicr-generd  Smith, 
of  Twiggs'  division,  had  just  arrived  with  his  brigade  from  I'ieilad  (two 
miles),  to  sniipoii  yuilnian  Twiggs  guns,  befor  '■  •  soulhein  gates, 
again  rcininded  i;s,  ux  the  day  before,  that  he.  willi  .ley's  brigade  and 
Taylor's  and  Siepiuc's  l),itl"rics,  was  in  aeiivily,  line  Meiiing  the  southern 
g.ilt  s,  and  ilicrc  bohliiig  a  greai  part  of  the  Mexic.m  army  on  the  do 

fcnsive. 

Wcrlli'M  divisimi  furnished  Pillow's  attack  with  an  assaulting  party  of 
some  '.'60  vidnnleer  olJlcers  and  iiion,  under  Cajitain  .McKeiizie,  of  tin!  2d 
ariillcr)  ;  and  Twig({s'  division  supplied  'i  ■!  ■  ilar  one,  cumin, iiided  by 
Capt.nn  Casey,  'Jd  inf.miry,  to  Quitman.  Kuch  of  these  little  columns 
was  furnished  \Mth  selling  ladd<'rs. 

The  .-iguiil  I  hail  apnoiiilcd  for  the  attack  was  the  momentary  cessation 
of  tin  (III  tliii  part  ol  <inr  licavy  batteries  About  eight  o'clock  in  the 
niDniiiig  of  the  IJili,  judging  ilia!  the  liine  had  arrived  by  the  effecl  of  the 
laissiies  \\f  bad  thrown,  I  sent  .in  aiile  de-emip  to  Pillow,  and  .molher  to 
'iiiiinian,  vmiIi  notice  that  the  concerted  signed  was  about  to  be  given. 
Ilipili  coluiniis  now  advanced  with  an  alacrity  liiai  gave  a.ssiirance  of 
prompt  success.  The  biidcrii-s,  seizing  oiiportunuies,  threw  shots  and 
shellf  upon  the  enemy  over  the  head:'  of  our  men,  witti  good  effect,  [lar- 
tidilarlv  at  every  all  nipt  to  reinforce  tlio  worka  from  wiihout  to  meet 

lllL    .ISMilUlt, 

Mijor  gfiieral  I'illow'"  approach,  on  ilie  west  side,  lay  ihrougli  an  open 
grove,  f1li«id  Willi  sharp  «liooler«,  who  were  speedily  dislodged  ;  wlien 
b.'ing  up  V.  lib  till  froM'  iM  the  attacK,  and  emerging  into  open  space,  M 
\Uv  i<.,,\  (if  a  rocky  iic  .  wi>,  that  Dallam  leader  was  struck  down  by  an 
-ijiiiMizing  wound  Tl*«  iininediale  c.mimand  devolved  on  Urigadier-ge- 
nenl  C.iiiwallmltr,  iii  ibe  absence  of  the  :ieiiior  brigadier  (Pierce)  of  the 
«iiint  division— w  invulnl  smce  the  cveills  of  August  li».  On  a  previous 
t  til      ''m!>hv.  Wurlh  IiimJ  jU«t  .seiil  Iiihi  u  ri'iufort«uiei.l— Colonel  t'larkc's 
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The  broken  acclivity  was  still  to  be  ascended,  and  a  strong  redoubt 
midway,  to  be  carried,  before  reaching  tlie  castle  on  the  heights.  The 
advance  of  our  brave  men,  led  by  brave  officers,  though  necessarily  slow, 
was  unwavernig,  over  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the  hotte.-^t 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  redoubt  now  yielded  to  resistless 
valour,  and  the  shouts  that  followed  announced  to  the  castle  the  fate  that 
impended.  The  enemy  were  steadily  driven  from  shelter  to  shelter. 
The  retreat  allowed  not  time  to  fire  a  single  mine,  without  the  certainty 
of  blow  irig  up  fric:id  and  foe.  Those  who  at  a  distance  attempted  to  ap- 
ply matciies  to  the  long  trains,  were  shot  down  by  our  men.  There  was 
death  below,  as  well  as  above  ground.  At  lengtii  the  ditch  and  wall  of 
the  main  work  were  reached  ;  the  scaling  ladders  were  brought  up  and 
planted  by  the  storming  parties  ;  some  of  the  daring  spirits  first  iu  the 
assault  wt're  cast  down,  killed  or  W'ounded ;  but  a  lodgment  was  soon 
made  ;  streams  of  heroes  followed;  all  opposition  was  overcome,  and  se- 
veral of  our  regimental  colours  fiung  out  from  the  upper  walls,  amidst 
long-cGiituuied  slK)uts  and  cheers,  which  sent  dismay  into  the  capital. 
No  scene  could  luive  been  more  animating  or  glorious. 

Major-general  (jintinan,  nobly  supported  by  Urigadier-generaU  Shields 
and  S.nitii  (I'.  F.),  Ins  other  officers  and  men,  was  up  with  the  part  as- 
signed hnn.  Simultaneously  with  the  movement  on  the  west,  he  had  gal- 
lantly iip|)roaelie(l  the  suuiheast  of  the  same  works,  over  a  e.iuseway 
with  outs  and  t)aiteries,  and  defended  by  an  army  strongly  posted  out- 
side, to  the  cast  of  the  works.  Those  formidable  obstacles  Cjuitman  had 
to  face,  with  but  hltlc  .-tielter  for  his  troops  or  space  for  miintruvriiig. 
Deep  ditches  flanking  the  causeway  made  it  difficult  to  cross  on  either 
■ide  mio  the  adjoniing  meadows,  and  these  again  were  intersected  by 
other  ditches.  Smith  aiitl  his  bn^fade  had  been  early  thrown  out  to  make 
a  sweep  to  ilie  right,  in  order  to  present  a  front  against  the  enemy's  line 
(outside),  and  to  turn  twi,  jtitervenmg  batteries  near  the  foot  of  ('hepul- 
tepec.  Tiiis  niovenieni  was  also  intended  to  .support  Quitman's  storniiiig 
parlies,  both  on  the  causeway.  The  lirst  of  tiiese,  furnished  by  Twiggs' 
division,  was  comiiiamicd  in  .>.!jecessi(>ii  by  ('aptain  (,'asey,  ijtl  infantry, 
and  C.iiiiain  Paul,  Ttli  iiil'anir\.  .ifterCasty  had  been  severely  wounded; 
unci  the  second,  originally  under  the  gidlaiii  Major  Tvvigg.s,  marine  corps, 
killeil,  and  llien  r'upiain  Miller.  -Jd  l*eiin.syUania  volunteers.  'I'he  storm 
ing  party,  now  eommaurled  by  '.iiiaiii  Paul,  seconded  by  Captain  Uoberts, 
of  th(!  rifles,  laeutenan'  st<^wart..ind  others  of  tht-  sjinie  regiini  .i.,Nnutir4 
brigade,  earned  the  tw  batterict  in  the  ro.id.  took  sinnc  guns  with  many 
prisoner*,  and  drove  ihe  enemy  posii-d  bebiiif!  in  support.  The  New 
Vurk  and  .South  Carolina  voliiiiteci  (Shields'  brig^ie).  <ii(l  tlie  2d  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  all  on  the  left  of  Quitman's  line,  u»g»>  ht  with  portions 
of  his  sl(»riniitj([  parlif:*.  crossed  i!ie  meadows  in  front,  uiitlfr  a  heavy  lire, 
and  entered  itie  outer  viu'losun;  of  'liupultt-pee  just  wi  liino  to  join  in  the 
final  assault  from  the  w< -it 

Iksides  M-ijorgenrraU  Pillow  aifl  Quitman,  UriKadier-ifeneralH  Shields, 
Smith,  iind  Cadwallader.  the  following  are  tlie  oflieers  and  corps  most 
distinguished  in  thos.T  brilliant  o[>er«iionN:  The  vulLiyetir  regiment  in  two 
del;u-liments,  commanded  respet'iivrly  by  Colonel  Andrews  and  l,ieiileii- 
ant  colonel  ,lohnslone--the  latter  lucmtly  in  the  lei«<^  aeeonipaiiied  by 
Major  (';ildwel! ,  Captain*  UanM«d  iMKl  Bifldlr  of  the  saute  regiineiii— the 
l<trmvr  the  first  to  (iliuit  a  reifiineniai  colour.  .<iid  ihe  latter  aninn|L>  the  first 
th  (li«r  ass;iult ;  Ihe  K(iirii»i)((  paiiy  of  Wonh'ti  division,  under  ('apt. nil 
M<  Kin/.ie  vid  artilier),  *uti  i.ieuteiiant  K<'i'b>n,  Ntli  infaiiiry.  early  on  ili>' 
Indder  iind  badly  wiiuml'd  ,  l,i«i''<'naiit  Amnstead,  (Uh  infaiurj',  the  lifM 
t<j  leap  into  llie  diteh  to  plant  ,»  ^dder  ;  /,ie«itenaiii  Uodgeis  of  the  IMi 
and  J.  P.  Smith  of  the  .'ith  inriH'ry  -both  mortally  wounded,  (he  iMl.  in 
fantry, under  t'ohmel  Han.soni.  wbo  was  kiilid  while  gaiUiuly  w'adiiig  tiin 
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gallant  rogimPIlt ;  Ilin  I51I1  inrantry,  iindcr  Liciiteiiaiit-coloii'd  Howard  and 
Major  W'cmiiIn,  Willi  Caplaiii  dhuNt',  whose  company  gallantly  carried  the 
riidoulil,  midway  up  llio  art'livily  ;  Colonel  (Harke's  brigade  (Worlli's  di- 
vision) coiiNiNliuif  of  llic  Gill,  Bill,  and  pari  of  the  6th  regiments  of  infan- 
try, I'onilllitlldt'd  rcap-ftively  hy  Captain  Chapman,  Major  Montgomery, 
anil  liieult'iianl  Kdward  .lohiiNoii — the  lattersnccially  noticed,  with  Lieuteii- 
aiitN  l,oin(Nlu'«'t  (Itadly  wounded,  advancing, "colours  in  hand),  Pickett,  and 
Merehani,  the  IiinI  llnee  of  the  8th  infaiitiy  ;  portions  of  the  United  States 
niariiii'N,  New  Vork,.Sonlli  Carolina  and  ad  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  which, 
delayed  with  llieir  division  (Ciuitiiian's)  by  the  hot  engagement  below, 
arrived  IumI  in  liine  to  participate  in  the  assault  of  the  lieiglits— particu- 
larly a  ilelMchluent  under  I.ienlenant  Reid,  New  York  volunteers,  consist- 
ing of  a  eoin|iauy  of  the  siniie,  w  ith  caie  of  marines ;  and  another  delach- 
inent,  a  portion  of  the  xionniiig  party  (Twigg's  division,  serving  wiih 
(iniiman),  under  l.ieiileiiant  fSt(!ele,iJd  infantry,  after  tlie  fall  of  Lieutenant 
(ianit,  71I1  iiifaniry, 

in  thiN  eoinieclioii,  it  is  but  just  to  recall  the  decisive  effect  of  the  heavy 
halterieH,  Noh,  I,  'J,  11,  and  I,  commanded  by  those  excellent  oflkers.  Cap- 
tain Uriiin.  Ith  artillery,  asxisled  by  Lieutenants  Benjamin  and  Porter  of 
hiN  owneonipany  ;  Capliin  llrooks  and  Lieutenant  Anderson, -id  artillery, 
ashisled  by  Lii'Uleiiant  KiimscII,  lib  infanlry,  a  volunteer;  Lieutenants 
Ilagiier  aud  .Siiiue  (d'  the  iirdnaiicc,  and  l,ieuteiiaiit  Andrews,  3d  artillery: 
(lie  whole  NUiielinieiided  by  Ca|)tain  linger,  chief  of  ordnance  with  ihiii 
aruiy— an  ollli'er  dislinuui'<ln'(l  by  every  kind  of  merit.  The  mountain 
liowil/.er  ballerv.  undci  Liiiilenanl  Keno,  i  1'  the  ordnance,  deserves,  also, 
tn  be  pariiiMilarlv  nicniioiiid.  Aiiaehed  to  the  vidtigeurs,  it  followed  the 
uuiviiiieiils  id'  llial  regiment,  and  again  won  applause. 

In  adiling  to  the  li-.!  of  individuals  of  conspicuous  merit,  1  inust  limit 
myself  lo  a  few  of  Ibe  iiiiiiiy  iLinie-^  wiiicli  might  be  eiinmerated  ;  (^apiain 
iiiioker,  aNMiHiaiil  ad|ulaiil  general,  who  won  special  ajiplause,  succes- 
sively, in  llie  sliilV  of  I'lllow  anil  Cudwallader :  Lieutenant  I-(jvell,  Jtii 
iiriillery  (wounded),  ebiel  of  (Juiliiiiui's  .stall';  C;iplaiii  i'age.  assisi;iiil 
;iil|uiiiiil  gem  nil  (wiiuiid)  il).  iind  Lit'Uieiitnit  liiiinmciid,  3d  arlillery,  hotii 
of  Shields' siiilV,  and  Lu'iiieiiaiil  \  im  Dorii,  Ttii  infantry,  aide  de-camp  to 
ItriMadier  geiK'i.d  Sniilli, 

I'lioie  iiperaiioiiN  all  in  iiirred  on  liie  west,  southeast,  and  lu'lglils  of 
Cliepnlii'pi  r.  'i'li  the  ii'ii'li  ami  at  the  base  of  the  mound,  inaccessiblo 
(III  li.al  Mde,  the  I  lib  iiil.iiiiiv ,  iiiiilcr  Lieiileiuint-coloiiel  llebci't,  the  lliii, 
lauler  Col  'i'liMi'.d  de,  and  <  'apl.  Magtiider's  (ield  b;iitery,  Isl  arhllery— one 


Keelionadvaiii  I'd  iiiiilir  l.n  iil..iaeksiiM     all  of  I'lllow 'sdi  visum 
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siiiiie  iinie,  Niiiiie  -pinird  td'.iirs  against  superior  numbers, driving  the  ene- 
my from  a  baiieiy  111  ibe  iipud,  and  eapturiiig  ii  gnu.     in  these,  the  oflieem 


mill  corps  iianiril  uainnl  ineriied  |)r;iise 


i  'iiiiiiK  I  'I'rcMisdale,  the  comma 


iid- 


er,  iliough  iwn  e  wounded,  eoniinued  I'lnliily  until  tlie  heiglitswere  carried. 
i''.;irly  111  llie  iiiuiiiiiiu  iif  ihe   i:illi,  i  re|)e;iled  the  orders  of  the  night 
lielore  to  Majiir-gi'iier.il  \Norili,  to  be,  with  Ins  division  at  hand, to  support 
the  inoveiiieiii  of  M.i|or  gem  lal  i'lllow  from  our  left,    '"'he  latter  seems 
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fur  soon  olmerviiig  Ihal  the  very  large  body  of  the  enemy,  m  the  road  1 
friiiit  of  Major  geiiir;il  tjiiiiman's  right,  was  reeciving  reiiifotceineiil!* 
fioiii  the  ( iiy  IcNi  lliati  11  mile  and  a  half  !•)  the  e;isl— 1  .sent  iiisiniclions 
III  V\ortli,  on  our  op|iof<ile  Maiik,  to  liirii  Chepiiliepec  with  hi-  division, 
iiiid  111  proeeed.  eauiioimly,  by  llie  r.iad  at  its  iioribi  rn  biise,  m  order,  tt 
not  nil  I  by  ver>  hiiperior  iiuinberN,  to  ihrealeii  or  to  alt;ick.  in  rrar,  Hint 
bod\  of  the  eiii  iiiy  I'lie  nioveiiieiii,  it  wan  also  iieiieved,  could  aot  l.iii 
tiidistruul  and  lo  inlnnidiite  the  eiii'iuy  geiieruliy. 
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Witfllt  jifomptly  ndvanced  witli  his  remiiiniiig  brigade— Colonel  Gar- 
liMur'"— tiifutniimt-coloiu'l  V.  V.  ISmitii's  light  baltaiioii — Lieutenant- 
I'tihtiit'l  Miiiicaii's  fu'ld  battery  — all  of  his  division — and  three  stiuadrons 
(tf  dniijdiins,  under  !\liij(n'  Sumner,  which  I  liad  just  ordered  up  to  join  in 
Ihc  niovenieni. 

IliU  intt  lurned  the  forest  on  the  west,  and  arriving  opposite  to  the  noriii 
j'tMiHt'  iif  (*liepuile()ee.  Worth  came  u[)  witli  the  troops  in  the  road,  inidcr 
<'ol(ini'l  'rrousdale,  and  aided,  by  a  flank  movement  of  a  jiarl  of  (Jarhmd's 
liri({Mdi'.  in  Inking  the  one  gun  brci^'work,  then  under  the  fire  of  Lientcn- 
IIMI  .liicksim's  section  of  ('a[)iai')  .V,^;;ruder"s  fudd  battery.  Continuing  m 
liilvimcf,  lliis  division  i)asseii  ("liepuitepec,  attacking  the  riglit  of  ihe  ei!.'- 
llty'N  line,  resting  on  lliat  road,  about  the  moment  of  llie  general  retreat 
t'on'«i'(|Ueht  U|)on  the  captiin,'  of  Ihe  formid;i'i!i  castle  and  its  outworks. 

Al'i'lvnitf  siinie  nnnules  later,  and  mountiiisf  u)  tlic  lop  of  tlii^  caslle,  tlie 
Wllole  Held,  to  (he  east,  lay  plainly  uud(i-  my  view. 

'I'lit'ie  inc  two  routes  from  (Jhepultepi  e  to  the  capital — the  one  on  the 
ritfhl  entering  tin;  same  gate,  Helen,  with  \lie  road  from  tlu^  south,  via  I'ic- 
(llld  i  iilid  IIh'  oilier  obliquing  to  ilie  left  to  intersect  the  great  western,  oi 
Nun  ('o^i;!ii  road,  in  a  suburb  outside  ol'  the  gate  of  San  Cosmo. 

I'liieli  01  these  routes  (an  elevated  causeway)  |iresciitsa  donhle  roadway 
(»ll  llie  Hides  of  an  aqueduct  of  strong  masonry  and  great  lieiglil,  resting 
«»li  opi'ii  arches  and  massive  pillars,  whicli  together  atVord  fine  points  both 
for  iiltiuk  iiiid  defence.  Tlu;  sideways  of  both  aqueducts  are,  moreover, 
tlefeiiili'd  by  many  strong  breastw(M-ks  at  tin;  gales,  and  befort^  reaching; 
Ibfiii.  As  we  liarl  expected,  we  found  the  four  tracks  unusually  dry  and 
Nolid  for  llie  season. 

Worili  and  (inliman  were  prompt  in  pnrsniiig  the  relrniing  enemy— tlis 
foi'iner  by  the  San  Cdsnio  aqueduct,  and  llie  laller  along  lliat  of  Helen. 
Kuril  liicl  now  advanced  some  hniidreil  yanls. 

IbeiiiiMij  It  all  important  lo  profit  by  our  successi-.-,,  and  the  c-ons(Miiieiit 
illxniii)  o|  llie  eiieiiiy.  wliicli  could  not  be  ollierw  ise  tlian  general,  I  liasl- 
I'lieil  III  despaUli  from  Cliepultepec— first  Clark's  brigade,  and  then  Cad- 
Wlllliidei's,  lo  Ihe  Mip|)orl  of  U(Mtb,  anil  gave  orders  that  Ihe  iiecess.ny 
lii'uvy  ttun«i  sIkmiIiI  follow.  I'ierceV;  bngade  was,  at  'lie  same  time,  seiil 
lo  l^liilinall.  and.  in  Ihe  CHiirse  of  tlie  al'lenKMUl,  I  caused  some  aiMiliiilial 
HM'He  pieces  lo  be  added  lo  his  train.  Tlieii  after  designating  the  l'>l!i 
Itll'aliliy.  under  Lieuteiianlcidonel  Howiinl  — Abtrgan,  the  coloiitd,  bad 
Im'i-Ii  I  I  ableil  by  a  wound  at  Cliurubuscn  a-.  Ihe  garrison  of  C|iepii!te|i('(', 
lind  lining  iliii  eliipiis  for  llie  care  of  llie  jirisoners  of  war.  tlic^  caplined 
(ll'illlaliee  loid  (Miliiance  stores,  I  [iroceeded  lo  join  the  advance  of  Worth, 
Wliliiii  llie  suburb,  and  bt  yond  Ihe  turn  al  lh<!  iunction  of  llie  acpicducl 
Willi  llie  great  liiglr   ay  (nmi  llie  west  to  iIk'  gate  of  San  Cosmo. 

Al  'Ini  junction  '  roads,  we  first  passed  one  of  those  formidable  sys- 
teniN  of  eitv  defence,  s|ioken  of  above,  and  il  bad  not  a  gun' — a  strong 
pI'ooC,  I.  'riial  llie  enemy  had  expecled  us  lo  I'.iil  m  the  attack  ujion  Clie- 
pulle|iec.  even  if  \\v  meant  any  tiling  mor<'  ilian  a  iVini  ;  •.'.  That,  in 
I'lllnr  c  ISC,  we  designed,  in  Ins  belief,  lo  return  and  dcnible  our  forces 
llHiilii'<l  Ihe  soiilliern  giit<'s — a  delusion  kept  up  by  the  activi'  deinonsira- 
lloni  of  'I'wiggs  and  llie  forct  •<  posted  on  llial  side  ;  and,  3.  That  ailvaiic- 
IIIU  riipidly  from  the  reduction  of  Cliepultepec,  the  enemy  bad  not  tune 
to  '•liifi  Kill's  our  previous  caplnri's  had  left  Inm,  comparatively,  but  few  — 
fniiii  lb"  siiullierii  gates. 

NN  illiiii  lliosr  disgarmshed  works,  I  found  our  troops  engaged  in  a  slii  el 
flitlil  Mgiiiiisi  Ihe  enemy  jiosied  in  gardi'iis,  at  windows,  ami  on  house. tups 
-  nil  (III,  Willi  parapets.  Worth  ordered  lorward  ihe  moiiiilain  howitzers 
u(  C  iijwalbider's  brigade,  |)re(edeil  i<\  ^kirnii^liers  and  pioneers,  witli 
pieK.i\e<«  ,iM((  crowbars,  to  force  windows  and  doors,  or  to  burrow  tlir<niuii 
Malji      'I'ht'  i»->sH(liiiiis  Were  sooii  ill  Mil  e(|ualily  of  |iuriitiuM  fatal  tu  Uiu 
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enemy.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Worth  hiid  carried  two  batteries 
in  ttiis  siibmb.  According  to  my  instructions,  lie  here  posted  guards  and 
sentinels,  and  placed  Ills  iroops  under  shelter  for  the  night.  There  was 
liut  one  more  obstacle — tiie  San  Cosmo  gate  (customhouse),  between  bun 
and  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral  and  palace,  the  heart  of  the 
city;  and  that  barrier,  it  was  known,  could  not,  by  daylight,  resist  our 
siege  guns  thirty  minutes. 

I  had  gone  back  to  the  foot  of  Chcpultepec,  the  point  from  which  tlie 
two  aqueducts  begin  to  diverge,  some  hours  earlier,  in  order  to  be  near 
thai  new  depot,  and  in  easy  communication  with  Quiiindii  and  Twiggs,  as 
well  as  with  Worth. 

From  this  point  I  ordered  all  detachments  and  stragglers  to  their  re 
spective  corps,  ttien  in  advance ;  sent  to  Quitman  additional  siege  guns, 
ammunition,  intrenching  tools;  directed  Twiggs'  remaining  brigade  (lii- 
ley's)  from  Piedad  to  support  Worth,  and  Captain  .Steptoe's  lield  battery, 
also  at  Piedad,  to  rejoin  Quitman'.s  division. 

I  had  been,  from  the  first,  well  aware  that  the  western  or  San  Cosmo 
was  the  less  dilFicult  route  to  the  ceiitri  and  conquest  of  the  capital,  and 
therefore  intended  that  Quitman  should  only  maiKeuvre  and  thi-eatcn  the 
IJelen  or  southwestern  gate,  in  order  to  favour  the  main  attack  by  Worth, 
knowing  that  the  strong  defencfjs  at  the  Ueleii  were  directly  under  the 
guns  of  the  much  stronger  fortress,  called  the  (Citadel,  just  w  ithiii.  lioih 
of  these  defences  of  the  enemy  were  also  within  easy  supporliiid  dis- 
tance from  the  San  Angel  (or  Nino  I'crdido)  and  San  Aiitoiini  g;iies. 
Hence  the  greater  support,  in  niiinbcrs,  given  to  Worth's  movenient  as 
the  main  attack. 

These  views  I  repeatedly,-  in  the  course  of  the  day,  communicaled  to 
Major-general  Quitman;  but  being  in  hot  pursuit— gallant  himself,  ,iiid 
alily  siippurted  hy  Urigadier-geiierals  Shields  :itu\  Smith  (Shields  badly 
W(ninded  before  ( 'liepiiltepec.  and  refusing  to  retire),  iis  well  us  hy  all  the 
ollicers  and  iiieii  of  the  eoluiiin — Qui:in;in  continued  to  press  forward, 
under  Hank  and  direct  lires,  carried  an  intermediate  battery  of  \\\u  guns, 
and  then  the  gate,  liefore  two  o'clock  in  the  afienioon.  but  not  witlioul 
proportionate!  loss,  increased  by  his  steady  mainteiiaiice  of  that  position. 

ll<'re,  of  the  lie;ivy  battery  (lib  artillery).  Captain  Drum  and  Lieutcn 
ant  Ueiij;iiiiin  were  iiiortall\  wounded,  and  l.ienlenant  I'orter.  its  thud  in 
rank,  slightly.  The  loss  of  those  two  most  disliiignlshed  ollicers  the 
army  will  long  mourn.  laeiiti'iiants  .1.  I!.  .Moralise  and  Willjani  Canty, 
of  the  Sniiih  Carolina  volunteers,  also  of  high  imrit,  tell  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, lies.des  many  of  our  bravest  noucominissioned  otTieers  anil  men, 
pariieiilarly  m  Captain  Driini's  veieiun  coin|)any  I  caiinoi.  in  this  place, 
giv'  names  or  miinbers  ;  but  full  returns  of  the  kilbil  iuiii  wounded,  of  all 
corps.  Ill  their  recent  operalioir-,  will  aciuinpaiiy  ibis  report. 

Qllitinall  within  the  eily— adding  several  new  defences  lo  the  position 
lie  had  Willi,  and  sheltering  Ins  corps  as  well  as  praelicalile — now  awaited 
the  reierii  of  daylight  under  the  guns  of  ihe  formidable  citadel,  yet  to  lie 
subibied. 

About  four  o'clock  next  niorniiig  (September  11).  a  deputation  of  the 
air"i''iini  n(ii  (eily  council)  w.iited  upon  nie  !o  re; ort  that  the  fed.r.il 
ffdVeriinieiit  andllu'  army  of  Mexico  lia.l  lied  from  the  capital  s.>iiie  time 
lidiirs  bel'ore  ;  and  lo  demand  terms  of  e.i|iiiulaiioii  m  f.ivoiir  of  the 
church,  the  citizens,  and  the  nniiiicipal  anihorilies.  I  proiniilly  replie<l, 
lli;il  I  w.iiild  sign  no  capilul.ilion;  Ilial  the  city  !iad  been  virtually  in  our 
possesMoii  (KMii  the  tune  of  the  lodgments  etVeclcd  by  Worth  and  Quit- 
lliiiii  Ihe  day  bi'fore  ;  that  [  regretted  the  silent  escajie  of  the  Mexican 
iiriiiv  ;  ili.it  I  shoiil.l  lew  U|ioii  llie  city  a  modenite  cnntnlniiion,  b.r  sjie- 
cml  pill  (loses;  and  ili.ii  ihe  American  army  should  comi-  under  no  terms 
uul  self  imposed,  such  only  as  lis  own  honour,  the  dignity  of  the  t'lult-d 
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States,  and  the  spirit  of  the  uge,  should,  in  my  opinion,  imperiously  dt; 


niiind 


npose. 


neral 


Foi  tiic  'lirms  so  imposed,  I  refer  the  departnieiU  to  subsequent 
orders,  Xos.  -^87  and  a89  (paragraphs  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  latter),  copies  of 
wliicii  are  licr(!witli  enclosed. 

At  the  termination  of  the  interview  wiih  me  city  deputation,  I  commu 
nicaled,  about  daylight,  orders  to  Woriii  and  Quitman  to  advance  slow'y 
and  cauiiousiy  (to  guard  against  treachery)  towards  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  to  (jccupy  iis  stronger  and  more  commanding  points.  Quitman  pro- 
ceeih'd  to  the  great  plaza  or  square,  planted  guards,  and  hoisted  the  co- 
lours of  the  I'nited  States  on  the  national  palace,  containing  the  halls  of 
congress  and  executive  departments  of  federal  Mexico.  In  this  grateful 
service  Quitman  might  have  been  anticipated  by  Wortlij  but  for  my  ex- 
press orders,  hahing  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Alameda  (a  green  park), 
within  three  squares  of  tlie  goal  of  general  ambition.  The  capital,  how- 
ever, was  not  taken  'jy  i.uy  one  or  two  corps,  but  by  the  talent,  tlie  sci- 
ence, tile  gaJlaiilry,  lin-  prowess  of  this  entire  army.  In  the  glorious 
concinest  all  had  coniii^-ittd,  early  and  pov.erfuUy,  the  killed,  the  wound- 
ed, and  the  fit  for  duty,  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  San  Anto- 
nia,  ('hurul)useo  (three  battles),  the  Molino  del  Itey,  and  Chepultepec,  as 
much  as  iIkjsc  who  roiijhi  at  the  gates  of  Belen  and  San  Cosmo. 

Soon  after  we  had  ei  tered,  and  were  in  the  act  of  occupying  the  city, 
a  lire  was  opened  upon  us  from  tlie  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  from  win- 
dows and  corners  of  streets,  by  some  two  thousand  convicts,  liberated 
the  nigiit  before  by  ilic  living  government,  joined  by,  perhaps,  as  many 
Mexican  soldiers,  who  had  disbanded  themselves,  and  thrown  ofl' their 
uniforms.  This  unlawful  war  lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  was  not  put  down 
till  we  had  lost  many  men,  including  several  officers,  killed  or  wounded, 
and  had  punished  the  miscreants.  Their  objects  were  lo  gratify  national 
hatred,  and  in  the  general  alarm  and  confusion  to  plunder  the  wealthy  in- 
liabitaiils,  j)articularly  the  deserted  houses.  Uut  families  are  now  gene- 
rally returning;  business  of  every  kind  has  been  resumed,  and  the  city  is 
already  tranquil  and  cheerful,  luider  the  admirable  conduct  (with  excep- 
tions very  few  and  trifling)  of  our  gallant  troops. 

'I'liis  army  has  been  more  disgusted  than  surprised,  that  by  some  sinister 
process  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  at  home,  its  numbers  have  been, 
generally,  almost  trebled  in  our  [)iiblic  jjapcrs,  beginning  at  Washington. 

Leaving,  as  W(!  all  feared,  inadequati;  garrisons  at  Vera  Cruz,  I'erote, 
ami  I'liebla.  with  much  larger  hospiiuis  ;  and  being  obliged,  most  relnct- 
ami\.  fidin  the  same  cause  (general  [laueity  of  nuinber.s),  to  abandon 
Jalipa,  we  m.irciied  (Aiignsi  7-10)  from  I'liebia  with  only  10.738  rank  and 
file.  This  iiuiiil)er  includes  the  garrison  of  .lalapa,  and  the  S2k'IJ  men 
brougiit  ii|)  by  IJrigadier-general  I'lerce,  August  G. 

,\t  Contreras,  ('iiurubiisco  &e.  (Auyiist  20),  we  had  but  6497  men  en- 
gaged—alter deducting  liie  garrison  of  San  Auguslin  (our  general  depot), 
till'  intermediate  sick  and  the  dead  ;  at  liu!  .^lolmo  del  |{ey  (September 
8).  but  three  brigades,  witii  some  cavalry  and  artillery— making  in  all 
3a.">l  men — were  in  the  battle  ;  in  the  two  days — September  1-illi  and 
l.tlh— our  whole  operaiiiiir  force,  after  deilueiing,  again,  the  recent  killed, 
wounded,  and  sick,  together  witii  the  garrison  of  .Miscoac  (the  then  gene- 
ral depot)  and  that  of  Tacuba\a,  was  iiiit  TIMI  ;  and,  finally,  after  deduct 
ilig  the  new  garrismi  of  Chepultepec,  with  the  killed  and  wouikIimI  of  liie 
two  days,  we  took  possession  (Si'ptember  1  Itli)  of  tins  great  capital  with 
less  t|i;in  (litOO  men.  And  I  re.ssert,  upon  accumulated  and  uiuiuestioii- 
able  evidence,  that,  in  not  one  of  those  conllicis  was  this  army  opposed 
by  fewer  than  three  and  a  half  limes  its  immbers— in  several  of  them  by 
a  vel  greater  excess. 
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I  recapitulate  our  losses  since  we  arrived   <\  the  basin  of  Mexico  : 

AuGisT  19,  20.— Killed,  137,  including  14  (officers.  Wounded,  877,  in- 
cluding S2  officers.  Missing  (probably  killed),  38  rank  and  file.  Total. 
1062. 

Sfptkmber  8. — Killed,  116,  includin; 
ing  49  officers.     Missing,  18  rank  and 

Septkmbkr  12,  13,  14. — Killed,  loc 
703,  including  C8  officers.     Missing,  •-' 

Grand  total  of  losses,  2703,  includin. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  small  force  ha 
view  of  their  capital,  the  whole  Mexican  army,  oi  { 

odd  thousand  men — posted,  always,  in  chosen  positions,  behind  mtrench* 
mcnis,  or  more  formidable  defences  of  nature  and  art ;  killed  or  wounded, 
of  that  number,  more  than  7000  officers  and  men ;  taken  3730  prisoners, 
one-seventh  officers,  including  thirteen  generals,  of  whom  three  had  been 
presidents  of  this  republic ;  captured  more  than  twenty  colours  and  stand- 
ards, seventy-five  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides  fifty-seven  wall  pieces, 
20,000  small  arms,  an  immense  quantity  of  shots,  shells,  powder,  &c.,  &c. 

Of  that  enemy,  once  so  formidable  in  numbers,  appointments,  artillery, 
&c.,  twenty-odd  thousand  have  disbanded  themselves  in  despair,  leaving, 
as  is  known,  not  more  than  three  fragments — the  largest  about  2500 — 
now  wandering  in  different  directions,  without  magazines  or  a  military 
chest,  and  living  at  free  quarters  upon  their  own  people. 

General  Santa  Anna,  himself  a  fugitive,  is  believed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  rt^igiiiiig  the  chief-magistracy,  and  escaping  to  neutral  Guatemala.  A 
new  president,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  declared,  and  the  federal  congress  is 
expected  to  ri-asseinble  at  Queretaro,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  this,  on  the  Zacalccas  road,  some  time  in  October.  I  have  seen 
and  given  safe-conduct  through  this  city  to  several  of  its  members.  The 
government  will  find  itself  without  resources;  no  army,  no  arsenals,  no 
magazines,  and  but  little  revenue,  internal  or  external.  Still,  such  is  the 
obstinacy,  or  rather  infatuation,  of  this  people,  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  new  authorities  will  dare  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  terms  which, 
m  the  recent  negotiations,  were  made  knov/n  by  our  minister. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  enumerate,  once  more,  with  due  commendation 
and  thanks,  the  distinguished  staff  officers,  general  and  personal,  who,  in 
our  last  operations  in  front  of  the  enemy,  accompanied  me,  and  conimuni- 
cafed  orders  to  every  point  and  through  every  danger.  Lieuteiuuit-colonel 
Hitchcock,  acting  inspector-general;  Major  Turnbull  and  Lieutenant  Hard- 
castle,  topographical  engineers;  Major  Kirby,  chief  piiyniaster;  Captain 
Irwin,  chief  quartermaster.;  'Japiain  Grayson,  chief  commissary ;  Captain 
H.  li.  Scott,  chief  in  the  adjutant-general's  department;  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liams, aide-de-camp;  Lieutenant  Lay,  military  secretary ;  and  Major  J.  P. 
Gaines,  Kentucky  cavalry,  volunteer  aide-de-camp ;  Captain  Lee,  engineer, 
so  constantly  distinguished,  aiso  bore  important  orders  from  me  (Septem- 
ber 13),  until  he  fainted  from  a  wound  and  the  loss  of  two  nights'  sleep 
at  the'  batteries.  Lieutenants  lieauregard,  Stevens,  and  Tower,  all 
wounded,  were  employed  with  the  divisions,  and  Lieutenants  G.  W. 
Smiiii  and  (i.  B.  McClellan,  with  tlie  company  of  sappers  and  miners. 
Tho.se  five  lieutenants  of  engineers,  like  their  captain,  won  the  admiration 
of  all  about  them.  Tlie  ordnance  officers.  Captain  Huger,  Lieutenants 
Hagner,  Stone,  and  IJeno,  were  highly  effective,  and  distinguished  at  the 
several  batteries ;  and  I  mu.st  add  that  Captain  McKinstry,  assistant  quar- 
termaster, at  the  close  of  the  operations,  executed  several  important 
commissions  for  me  as  a  special  volunteer. 

Surgeon-general  Lawson.  and  the  medical  staff  generally,  were  skillul 
and  untiring,  in  and  out  of  fire,  in  ministering  to  the  numerous  wounded. 
40 
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To  illustrate  tho  opnrHtlonM  U^  lliiii  baoin,  1  enclose  two  beautiful  drawings, 
prepared  under  the  directions  of  Mujor  Turnbull,  mostly  from  actual  survey. 
1  have  tho  honor  to  be,  wir,  with  liigh  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

WiNFiELD  Scott. 
Tho  Hon.  Wm.  L  Mauov,  Heeretary  of  War. 

Thus,  not  to  linger  over  tIfltoIlM,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  accumulate,  but 
is  diiiicult  to  pass  over,  wo  iiuty  hriiiu  nur  account  of  the  Mexican  war  to  a  ter- 
minniion — briefly  Htotlng  Ihiit  nftrr  n  long  and  tedious  negotiation,  during  which 
many  skirmlshos  took  |iln(U<,  niid  the  now  neat  of  the  Mexican  government, 
Querotero,  was  eapliiroil,  poac.ti  wun  ostablinhcd  between  the  two  republics,  on 
the  basis  of  thi>  woll-knuwn  Iroaly  of  Uuadaloupc  Hidalgo,  and  our  armies  with- 
drawn from  the  country. 

"While,"  HoysMr.  Idiclen  II,  Ohiiup,  tho  ablest  of  Mr.  Polk's  biographers  and 
eulogists — "  while  the  niliid  dwnlln  upon  tho  eventful  administrotion  of  James  K. 
Polk,  the  Mexican  war  «nil  \U  coMNtMiuonros  arrest  attention.  The  renown  of  the 
American  arms  has  spread  alirimd.  until  It  Is  heralded  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
and  reijchood  in  each  Ulo  of  thtiiH'i'itii,  lluona  Vista  and  Molinodol  Roy,  Vera 
Cruz  anil  the  (larltus  of  MtLxIro,  will  liiii({  bo  romemborod  by  the  civilized  world. 
The  territory  wo  ohtahmi!  from  Mexico  will  yield  us  illimitable  resources. 
Tho  frowning  barriers  of  ilii<  lioclty  Miiiiiituins  aiford  no  obstacles  to  our  enter- 
prising peo|)lo,  who  nrii  iilri'iuly  cntwdlug  into  the  valleys  of  California.  The 
commerce  of  tho  Uniloil  Niatim  now  jiOMseNsos  tho  key  which  will  unlock  the 
treasures  of  the  I'.asi ;  uiid  llml  which  raised  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  gran- 
deur the  cities  of  unclonl  llniim,  by  the  iinconlrolluble  law  of  destniy,  is  turned, 
like  a  glittering  and  golilcn  lido,  Itilii  llio  liurburs  of  California. 

"And  whoro,"  ciiiiiinui'*  Mr,  ('Imw,  "  i*  that  man  who  contributed  more  than 
all  others  towards  priHiiicltig  llumo  brilliant  results  ?  His  pulseless  form  is 
mingling  witli  tho  dusi,  The  vu^l  amount  of  labor  ho  performed  while  occu- 
pying tho  presidoniial  chair  wa<4  loo  much  for  his  constituiion  ;  and  ho  had 
scarcely  roachod  liis  lioino  ill  Toiinossoo  when  he  was  attjicked  by  disouse. 
which  balltoil  the  oIlorN  of  the  imml  skillnl  physicians,  and  terminated  hi:' 
mortal  caroor  on  tho  16ili  dity  of  June,  184il.  Posterity  will  pronounce  hi^ 
ouloginm." 

It  will  ho  soon  that  Mr,  ('haso  wrote  his  notice  of  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's 
career  wiiliont  roliirencii  ui  iho  niiwt  romarkahlo  event  which  occurred  during 
his  ailmiiiisiruli')n — llio  dixcovory  of  llio  gold  mines  of  (.'alifornia,  which  event 
is  fully  troaicil  of  in  anolhor  pari  of  ihin  volnniii.  Whether  Mr.  Chase  would 
aitril)uto  also  tho  wondorliil  anil  aliiiiml  miraculous  ciinsei|uences  of  this  discovery 
to  tlie  loreslght  of  .Mr,  Polk  In  Nolliiig  on  loot  iho  Mexican  war,  wo  do  not 
know.  It  Would  iippcar  i|uli>'  as  riMKonahli'  as  some  other  portions  of  Ills 
eulogy.  If  iliii  "lerriliiry  wlilch  wo  obtained  Iroin  .Mexico,"  together  with  all 
its  "  illiniiialilo  roHoiircoN,"  anil  lis  honi'llceiil  iiilliu'nco  U|K)n  American  com- 
merce, wore  a  iloliheralo  niolivo  ol  acllmi  In  tlio  mind  of  tho  executive  in  going 
t'l  war,  ihi'ii  thai  war  was  one  nl  raUo  proli'iicos,  wlmso  olyect  was  iialioiiai 
plunder.  It  mil,  llioii  corlalnly  llio  ailiiiliii'^iralliin  did  not  deserve  any  purliriilar 
rroillt  lor  llio  accidental  coiisoi|Honci"«  nl  a  wiir  coiinnenced  with  entirely  dil- 
fcri'iit  olijocls,  llowovor,  linmaii  iialiin'  !■<  so  coimtitnicd  as  to  forget  the  pa'^t 
in  its  an.vloly  to  aggramli/o  lisoll  Iroin  llio  prosonl ;  .".-id  we  have  the  evidenco 
of  our  own  oars  lor  llio  lad  llial  Mr.  I'olk  look  groat  c.edit  to  himself,  not  only 
for  llio  coiiHoi|iioiicoH  III  iho  Moxli'iin  war  I'liiiiiioraled  by  Mr.  Chase,  but  also 
for  the  richi's  nfijut  goliliin  placor^  ol  Califoriija. 

PorMonally,  Mr.  Polk'x  rhaniclor  was  an  niioxceptioimtilo  one.  His  maimers 
were  sirikingly  plain  and  iin«o|ihialli'iili'd,  lli<ntgli  smiiowhai  wauling  in  cor- 
dialily.  Tho  difi  iimi  by  which  ho  was  al  longlli  rarriod  olF, iimilo  iis  lirst  attack 
in  Marcli.  Mill,  wliil'  .Mr.  Pnlk  was  on  hi*  way  from  Now  Orlraiis  in  Niisli- 
villo,  upiho  .Mii>HJ>,.,ip|il.  It  appi'iiroil  In  ilio  I'orinora  diarrha'a,  which,  Imwovor, 
passed  otr,  and  loll  thu  |niii<iit  lii  npparunlly  good  hualth.    Shortly  after  lii* 
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arrival  at  Nashville,  he  '•emoved  with  his  rnmilyto  his  new  and  elegant  mansion, 
situatpd  on  Grundy's  }iill,  in  the  very  hrart  of  that  beautiful  city.  Here  he 
employed  his  time  in  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  his  dwelling  and 
grounds,  frequently  attended  by  Mrs.  Polk,  upon  whose  exquisite  taste  in  such 
matters  he  greatly  relied.  About  the  first  of  June  he  had  a  slight  attack  of 
fever,  brought  on  by  over  exertion  in  arranging  the  books  iti  his  library.  This 
was  soon  attended  by  diarrhoea,  which  had  been  with  him  a  chronic  disease  for 
many  years.  For  several  days  his  friends  apprehended  no  danger,  but  at 
length  the  attack  assumed  a  severer  aspect ;  and,  in  npite  of  the  skill  and 
watchful  attendance  of  his  physicians,  on  the  16th  of  June  ended  in  death. 

1848.  This  year  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  American  politics,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  series  of  manoeuvres  among  the  great  poliiiciuns  of 
the  country,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  presidency. 
Early  in  the  summer,  when  ihe  country  was  resoumitnsT  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other  with  the  military  achievements  of  General  Taylor  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  a  knot  of  whig  politicians  in  Philadelphia,  sorely  discom- 
fited by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1844,  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  disccWer  some 
means  of  luring  victory  to  their  standard,  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  General 
Taylor  as  the  whig  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1848,  and  running  him  in 
upon  the  eclat  of  his  military  renown.  Measures  were  accordingly  at  once 
taken  to  set  this  scheme  in  nunion  ;  meetings  were  held  and  a  public  illumina- 
tion gotten  up,  and  it  was  everywhere  understood,  almost  without  knowing 
wholher  ho  was  a  whig  or  ilomocrot,  that  old  "  Rough  and  Ready"  was  to  bu 
the  whig  candidate  for  presidout.  New  York  also  was  mad'  to  appear  to  give 
some  sup|K)rt  to  the  idea,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  things  began  really 
to  shape  themselves  in  the  desired  direction. 

At  this  moment,  however,  tho  wiser  ami  sounder  portion  of  the  whips — the 
sages  of  the  |)iirty — came  forward,  and  declared  that  the  idea  of  making  Genernl 
Taylor  the  whig  candidate  was  not  to  be  ihcinght  of;  that  in  reality  nobody  knew 
whether  he  was  a  whig  or  not ;  that  the  elevation  of  a  military  chieltain  to  civic 
power  was  directly  opposed  to  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  whig  creed  ;  and, 
linully,  that  the  country  being  disgusted  with  the  Mexican  war  and  with  the  (larty 
that  had  brought  it  about,  it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude  to  <leprive  .Mr.  ( 'lay 
of  the  henetit  of  the  sweeping  reaction  throughout  the  couiitri  in  favor  of  whig 
principles.  Abimt  this  time,  too.  .Mr.  (.'lay  came  out  with  l.is  famous  '•  AsMand 
Sneech"  against  the  war.  and  the  hearts  and  atTeciiotis  oi  his  old  friends  and 
admirers  were  turned  towards  him  with  renewed  devotion.  The  originators  of 
till'  '•Rough  and  Ready"  niovement  were  tiiemselves  the  first  to  retrace  their 
sii'|)s.  and  Clay  meetings  were  held  in  all  directions,  at  which  the  greatest  en- 
thu«ia^nl  was  manilesiod. 

Hut  it  was  loo  late.  The  "  outsiders"  and  "  fence  men,"  who  in  Now  York 
and  I'hiladelpliia  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  political  strength  of  the  whig 
parly  niuiiinal,  had  alicady  caught  the  watchword,  and  "  Rough  and  Reiuly 
Hew  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind— being  repeated  by  thousands  of  lips  whose 
owners  neither  know  nor  cared  what  it  meant,  simply  because  it  was  an  easy 
cry.  and  it  is  a  jileasant  thing  tor  p'uple  with  few  ideas  of  their  own  to  be  fur- 
nished with  an  excileuienl  ready  made.  It  was  in  vain  that  every  engine  and 
instriMi.ent  ol  popular  opiiilnn  at  ih  •  coMiinnnd  of  the  whig  party  was  hroiiglit 
to  bear  to  allay  the  Taylor  hurra,  siaried  by  itself.  The  neutral  press  ihroiigh- 
oul  the  country,  ofii'ii  more  from  an  iidiereiu  love  of  mischief  than  nnything 
else,  look  up  Ihe  cry.  I'ignients  ol  decayed  faeiicuis,  odds  and  ends  of  exniodcd 
parties,  broken-down  demirgogues,  reckless  aspirants,  ambitions  tyros,  and  acrid 
renegades,  of  every  hue  and  complexion,  eagerly  endiraced  llf  opportiiniiy  to 
gain  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  public,  and  vociferously  insisted  on  "justice"  to  the 
brave  and'  single-minded  old  warrior,  who.  all  imconscious  n(  his  ncw-spriing 
irreatness,  toiled  and  fought  his  way  through  the  enemy's  coinitry,  rapturing 
Fit  impr.'gnable  lortilicaiions,  and  scattering  her  armies,  inimerous  ciionL'h  tn 
devour  him  and  Ids  forcoi  alive,  as  if  he  wore  but  engaged  in  the  every-<la\ 
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avocations  and  duties  of  life.  When  tirst  informed  tliat  his  countrymen  were 
talking  of  running  him  for  president,  he  laughed  incrt^dulou.sly,  and  took  it  as 
a  joke— his  own  excellent  common  sense  instantly  informing  him  of  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  post.  And  when  at  length  the  matter  became  serious,  and  he  was 
applied  to  in  earnest,  his  answer  was  firm  and  unwavering :  "  I  am  not  fit  to 
be  president — I  do  not  wish  to  be."  And,  when  further  and  further  pressed,  he 
at  length  was  forced  to  yield,  he  still  maintained  the  same  ground :  "  It  is 
against  my  will ;  but  if  it  must  be  so,  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  am  no 
politician,  and  shall  try  to  please  only  myself  in  my  course,  if  elected." 

But  when  was  a  popular  furore  ever  dissipated  by  the  appeals  of  common 
sense  7  Such  eifervescings  of  public  sentiment  only  subside  of  themselves — 
no  power  on  earth  can  arrest  or  control  them  ere  their  natural  period  of  exhaus- 
tion arrives.  Then,  as  in  the  moral  and  sensuous  world,  the  orgasm  passes  off, 
and  the  patient  is  dismayed  at  what  has  happened. 

So  it  was  in  the  present  case ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  whigs,  especially 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusotts,  and  Kentucky,  made  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  National 
Convention  that  assembled  at  rhiludulphia  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  entirely 
failed.  On  the  very  night  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  an  independent 
"  Rough  and  Ready  meeting''  was  called  in  Independence  Square,  and  attended 
by  some  filU'cn  thousand  pt'ople.  Many  of  the  whig  delegates  from  distant 
states  to  the  National  Convention  had  already  arrived  in  the  city,  and  of  course 
attended  ilie  nieuiing.  The  enthusiasm — ilio  speeches — the  acclamations,  which 
made  the  old  trri^s  that  had  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, nod  in  approbation  of  the  name  of  Taylor — did  their  work.  The 
convention  met  next  morning,  and  after  a  severe,  bitter,  and  unprecedented 
struggle,  (ieneral  Taylor  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  Nothing  could 
witlistand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  military  hero ;  and  although 
serious  efforts  were  made,  even  afte  '•"  nomination,  to  bolt  the  ticket  and  rim 
Mr.  Clay  as  an  independent  whig  Lo,  yet  it  was  soon  perceived  that  all 

such  ideas  were  futile,  and  that  no'  ;uld  sto|)  the  Taylor  fever.     The  con- 

dition of  the  democratic  party,  too,  noi,.;.i'd  peculiarly  to  favor  the  whigs  ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  infatuation  or  obstinacy  of  the  opposing  (actions  of 
the  democratic  party  made  a  whig  victory  certain  and  easy,  the  great  champion 
of  whigisin,  the  einbodiinont  of  the  principles  of  his  party,  was  forced  to  retire 
into  nbHcurity  by  the  clamor  of  the  camp. 

The  election,  hf,\  ever,  was  not  carried  by  the  wliigs  so  easily  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Jlanj  thousands  of  the  stanchest  wiiiirs  in  the  roinilry,  disgusted 
with  what  they  deno.ninated  the  treachery  of  the  IMational  ('onvention,  eithi'r 
remained  away  from  the  pedis  or  rela.xed  their  e.\-rtions  to  induce  otiiers  to  go; 
HO  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dr'adly  split  in  the  democratic  party  of  New  York 
and  the  voles  of  the  Native  Americans  of  Pennsylvania,  (lencral  Taylor  could 
not  have  been  elected. 

The  sei.'Ctioti  of  his  cabinet  sotm  showed  that,  whotcver  might  be  General 
Taylor's  private  views  and  feelings,  he  fully  recognized  his  duty  to  carry  oiii 
the  principles  of  the  party  by  which  he  was  nominated.  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  one  of  the  oldest  and  lirmest  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  called  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  Hon.  VVilliain  M.  Meredith,  a  stanch  Philadelpliia 
whig  lawyer,  was  ap|)ointed  to  the  Treasury.  The  other  members  of  the  caliinei 
were  all  i'i|iially  firm  and  decided  in  their  politics ;  so  that  for  all  practical  piir- 
|M)Hes  the  new  ndministnition  was  as  entirely  whig  as  if  Mr.  ('lay  himself  had 
occupied  ilie  presidental  clmir. 

Among  the  important  diplomatic  acts  of  General  Taylor's  ndministrotion,  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Clayton  with  the  Hritish  minister,  and  duly  ralilied 
by  both  governments,  deserves  especial  mention.  The  terms  and  conditions  ot 
this  treaty  are  concelvod  in  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  national 
nhilanthropy,  which  does  the  highest  honor  to  Iwlli  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  lleiir) 
Uulwer,  the  British  ambassador  near  our  governtnont.     Securing  the  8|>eedy 
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construction  of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and 
guaranteeing  its  perpetual  freedom  to  all  nations  upon  just  and  equal  terms,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  march  of  human 
progress  taken  during  the  century.  The  effects  of  this  measure  upon  the  en- 
lightenment and  prosperity  of  the  whole  world,  must  be  almost  incalculably 
beneficent;  and,  considered  in  connection  with  the  miraculous  growth  of 
California,  the  immense  emigration  thitherward,  and  the  new  and  broader  ideas 
these  events  have  infused  into  trade  and  commerce,  we  may  well  congratulate 
our  country  and  the  age  upon  the  negotiation  of  the  Nicaragua  treaty. 

The  meeting  of  the  lirst  session  of  congress  under  the  new  administration, 
was  an  event  looked  forward  to  with  an  iinustial  degree  of  interest ;  and  the 
result  has  proved  that  for  once  the  political  soothsayers  were  not  mistaken. 
The  miraculous  growth  of  California,  its  organization  into  a  state,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  in  which  slavery  was  utterly  prohibited  throughout  its 
whole  territory,  and  its  application  for  immediate  admission  into  the  Union,  were 
events  well  calculated  to  produce  the  most  intense  excitement  throughout  every 
section  of  the  Union.  On  one  hand  were  the  abolitionists  and  anti-slavery 
factions  of  the  North,  who  loudly  triumphed  in  the  unexpected  check  their 
Southern  brethren  had  received  in  El  Dorado  of  the  Soutliwest,  and  boasted  of 
it  as  tlie  forerunner  of  a  state  of  public  sentiment  which  would  soon  crush  and 
exterminate  slavery  everywhere.  On  the  other,  the  politicians  and  leading 
planters  of  the  South,  incensed  at  the  prospect  of  being  so  entirely  superseded 
in  California,  and  perhaps  even  fearful  that  so  bold  a  move  on  the  part  of  the 
abolitionists,  if  successful,  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  institution  at  home, 
banded  together  with  a  determination  to  prevent  the  admission  of  California, 
with  its  pres(  it  boundaries  and  constitution,  at  all  hazards.  Another  clement 
entering  into  the  controversy  was  u  band  of  interested  speculators,  in  and  nut  of 
congress,  who  owned  lands  or  property  in  California,  or  had  received  or  were 
expecting  contracts  from  its  sham  government,  and  upon  some  of  whom  the 
immediate  admission  of  California  would  confer  splendid  fortunes — while  all 
would  be  more  or  less  benefited.  Another  friend  was  Colonel  Thomas  IL 
Benton,  United  States  Senator  from  Jlissoiiri,  whose  ^ion-in-luw,  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, had  immense  possessions  in  California,  including,  as  was  said,  inexhaus- 
tible mines  of  gold,  the  title  to  which  he  was  naturally  cxtrenioly  anxious  to 
perfect.  Colonel  Fremont  was  also  elected  u  United  Suites  Senator  by  the  new 
soi-disani  state,  ai<d  wa.s  at  Washington,  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Gwinn, 
anxiously  wailing  for  congress  to  open  its  doors  and  bid  them  welcome  in  the 
name  of  tlje  sovereign  stale  of  California. 

In  this  sUite  of  tilings  congress  assembled  ;  and  after  ronsuming  an  unusual 

length  of  time  in  fruitless  attempts  to  elect  its  ollicers,  was  at  length 
1850.     organized,  and  went  fairly  into  existence  with  the  now  year.     Early  in 

the  session  Mr.  Clay  came  forward  with  a  series  of  carefully-digested 
rpsniutions,  calculated  to  cover  all  the  questions  in  disput<'  between  the  North 
and  Sot:th,  including  California,  the  Texas  and  Now  Mexico  boundary  difficulty, 
and  the  providing  of  territorial  govertnnenls  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  These 
resolutions,  intended  as  a  permanent  basis  of  peace  and  good  feeling  between 
the  North  and  Soulli,  were  supported  by  the  venerable  stutesnian  in  one  of  hi« 
ablest  and  most  masterly  speeches — a  speech  that  carried  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  all  unprejudiced  persons,  and  ruisiyj  up  inunediutely  a  powerful  prty 
of  com|iriMnise  in  congress,  coin|H)srd  of  whigs  and  democrats,  Nortliernera  aira 
Southerners.  This  movement  resulted  in  the  famous  "  cotnproniise"  or"  omni- 
bus" bill,  embracing  in  its  provisions  tlie  same  points  included  in  Mr.  Clay'a 
resniutious.  This  Dill,  supported  as  it  was  by  such  distinguished  statesmen  u» 
VVelwter,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Foote,  and  many  others,  who  belonged  to  different 
parties  and  op|K>site  sections  of  country,  was  brought  out  under  the  most  prom- 
ising auspices,  and  for  several  months,  during  which  it  was  incessantly  debated 
by  the  senate  and  the  press,  the  moderate  men  and  friends  of  union  throughout 
tlie  country  persuaded  themselves  of  itn  succeM. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  lasting  peace  of  the  country,  the  administra- 
tion had  taken  a  position  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  which  prevented 
a  codpemtion  between  itself  and  its  leading  friends  in  congress.  General  Tay- 
lor, in  his  message  on  the  subject  of  California,  had  merely  recommended  the 
admission  of  California — leaving  all  the  other  questions  to  be  settled  as  necessiiy 
and  the  future  might  decide,  and  promising  territorial  governments  to  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  as  they  might  successively  be  in  a  condition  to  den^and  them. 
This  message  of  more  and  obvious  expediency,  and  entitled  to  no  comparison 
with  the  profound,  philosophic,  and  momentous  measure  elaborated  by  llr.  Clay 
and  his  distinguished  compeers,  was  still  insisted  upon  by  some  members  of  the 
government  and  their  especial  friends  in  the  press,  as  detining  a  distinctive 
"  administration  measure,  and,  owing  to  its  high  authority,  was  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  compromise  bill.  The  latter  had  from  the  first  been  bitterly,  violently, 
yet  adroitly  and  pertinaciously,  opposed  by  the  ultra  Southern  and  ultra  Northern 
members;  yet  it  doubtless  would  at  length  have  prevailed,  had  it  not  been  de- 
stroyed piecemeal  by  the  friends  of  the  administration. 

Before  the  protracted  discussion  of  the  compromise  bill  in  the  senate  was 
concludisd.  President  Taylor  was  attacked  with  a  violent  cholera  morbus,  in 
consequence  of  some  imprudence  in  diet,  and  in  a  few  days  carried  to  his  grave, 
amid  the  t(!ars  and  lamentations  of  a  dismayed  and  heart-stricken  people ;  for 
General  Taylor,  by  the  simplicity,  candor  and  manliness  of  his  character,  was 
greatly  ondean*d  to  the  nation,  and  since  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Father  of 
his  Country,  no  man  has  been  more  sincerely  mourned.  He  was  atUicked  on 
the  6tli  of  July,  1850,  and  resigned  his  life  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month. 
Scarcely  had  the  electric  telegraph  spread  the  news  of  his  illness  (which  no  one 
considered  dangerous)  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  titan  the 
same  mysterious  messenger  bore  on  its  lightning  wings  the  intelligence  tkii  ho 
was  no  more.  One  universal  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  grief  rcspdiidod 
from  every  heart.  Every  city  claimed  its  separate  funeral  procession  and 
all  the  rites  of  mourning.  For  many  days  the  whole  country  worn  an 
aspect  of  sorrow,  and  even  the  wheels  of  gay  life  at  the  many  summer 
watering-places  were  for  a  moment  stopped,  and  the  votaries  of  fashion 
paused  to  give  a  genuine  sigh,  and  perhaps  drop  a  tear  to  the  nu'mory  of  the 
beloved  hero. 

Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  the  Vice-President,  su(  -jcoded  General  Taylor  in  llw 

Sresidontial  chair,  which  he  now  (ills.  Mr.  Fill  loro  was  born  on  the  7ih  of 
anuary,  1800,  at  a  place  called  Summer  Hill,  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York. 
His  rather,  Natiianiel  Fillmore,  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1771,  but 
in  early  life  emigrated  to  the  western  part  of  New  \  ork,  then  a  wilderness,  mid 
in  181!)  purchased  a  farm  in  Erie  counly,  which  ho  still  cultivates.  Youn^; 
Fillmore  enjoyed  oidy  the  slender  advantages  of  tho  common  schools  in  liis 
neighborhood  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  wool-canliiig 
business  in  I>ivingsloii  county.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  in  tho  mean 
time  devouring  the  contents  of  tho  village  library.  At  the  age  of  ninotoon, 
Judge  Watorwood,  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  benevolent  man,  perceiving  the  talents 
ofyonnj,  jilillurd,  prevailed  on  him  to  quit  tho  trade  of  wool-carding  and  enter 
on  the  study  of  law  in  his  'ilUoo.  The  clothier's  aiiprenlico  gladly  sei7.0(l  the 
opportunity,  purchased  tho  remainder  of  his  time,  and  commenced  the  studios  of 
his  new  profession — remaining  in  tho  office  of  his  benefactor  until  he  was 
twenty-one,  partly  supporting  himself  by  teaching  .school. 

Ho  then,  in  1821,  removed  to  Erie  county,  and  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Buffalo,  where  he  pursued  his  legal  studies,  and  taught  school  for  his  support, 
until  1823,  when  no  was  admitted  to  practice  in  tho  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Ho  next  commenced  the  practice  of  his  jirofession  in  Aurora,  Cayuga  county, 
but  in  1830  returned  to  Biitfalo,  where  lie  still  resides. 

In  18J9  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  state  legislature,  and  was  rot'lected 
the  two  succeeding  years.  It  was  during  his  membership  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture ilutl  the  laws  for  tlie  imptiauumuiit  lur  debt  were  puriially  abolished,  and  it 
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was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  activity,  eloquence,  and  inderatigable  zeal 
witii  wliich  he  advocated  liie  measure. 

In  1832  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentaiives,  where  he  at  once  took  a  high  stand  for  his  industry,  his  elo- 
quence, and  general  ability.  In  1836  he  was  reelected,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  report  on  the  New  Jersey  case.  Mr.  Fill- 
more was  again  reelected  to  the  next  congress  by  a  greatly  increased  majority, 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  in  which  position 
he  added  new  laurels  to  his  reputation. 

At  the  close  of  this  congress  he  declined  a  reelection,  and  resumed  his  practice 
at  the  bar,  of  which  he  is  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments. 

He  was  in  1844  a  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  the  office  of  governor  of 
tills  state,  in  opposition  to  Silas  Wright,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Last  Novem- 
l)i;r  he  was  nominated  by  the  whigs  for  the  office  of  comptroller,  and  was  elected 
l>y  a  large  majority,  running  generally  ahead  of  his  ticket.  Consequently,  his 
residence  was  changed  to  Albany,  where  he  fs  now  fultilling  the  duties  of  his 
offici'  with  eminent  ability. 

iiis  nomination  to  the  office  of  vice-president  on  tlic  ticket  with  General 
Taylor,  in  tiie  whig  convention  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  of  June,  was  received 
with  universal  approbation,  not  only  by  his  own  jiarty,  but  by  all  the  friends  of 
General  Taylor. 

Another  remarkable  event  by  which  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
and  liie  commencement  of  that  of  General  Taylor  were  sadly  >ignalii'.ed,  was 
(he  reappearance  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  on  our  continent.    Contrary  to  its 
course  when  it  first  visited  us  in  1832,  it  now  struck  our  shores  at  the  South- 
west, and  for  a  long  lime  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages  in  the  interior 
of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mexico,  and  along  the  great  Mississippi  and  (3hio 
valleys,  before  appearing  at  the  North.     Its  malignancy  and  fatality  at  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  the  smaller  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio  rivers,  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  epidemics.    Prob- 
ably its  fatality  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inexperience  of  physicians,  the 
panic  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  their  imprudence  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
tlie  general  and  disgusting  tilth  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  all  our 
cities.     As  it  was,  the  number  of  its  victims  was  appalling;  and  so  virulent  and 
protracted  were  its  visitations,  tliat  it  served  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  summer 
business,  and   especially  the  summer  pleasures,  of  the  whole  country.     At 
length,  after  a  season  of  the  intcnsust  anxiety  and  suspense — during  which  tho 
most  strenuous  and  thorough  measures  allowed  of  by  the  time,  were  taken  to 
cleuiiso  the  city — the  dread  scourge  of  man's  gross  appetites  made  its  appearance 
in  the  metropolis  on  the  14th  of  May.     As  the  first  and  several  succeeding 
cases  occurred  at  tho  "  Five  Points,"  a  locality  preeminent  for  its  filth,  vice,  and 
destitution,  and  where  appeared  to  exist  every  requisite  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  the  question  at  once  presented  itself,  VVhere  shall  the  hospital  be 
located  ?     Shall  it  bo  in  the  city  ond  In  the  neighliorhnod  where  the  rases  are 
at  present  occurring ;  or  shall  it  bo  remote  from  tiie  city,  and  so  far  secluded  as 
to  prevent  any  coniinuitication  with   tho   neighboring  population  ?    As  the 
decision  of  this  question  de|MMuled  entirely  upon  that  of  another  question,  i.  e., 
tlie  contagious  or  non-rontagioiis  character  n(  the  disease,  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  the  committee  of  the  Common  Council,  to  whom  the  subject  had 
been  entrusted,  felt  themselves  not  a  little  embarrassed.    They  found  that 
medical  men  of  the  highest  eminence  ditVered  on  this  subject,  and  that  not  merely 
ibeoretical  opinions,  but  facts,  were  arrayed  in  favor  of  the  opposing  doctrines. 
After  obtaining  all  the  light  they  possibly  could  from  the  testimony  of  medical 
men  botli  at  liome  and  abroad,  on  mature  consideration,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  however  certain  isolated  facts  seemed  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion, yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  disease  did  not  appear  to  bo  propagated  in  this 
way  ;  that  tho  cause  of  it  ap|H'arcd  to  exist  in  tho  atmosphere,  and  that  its  spread 
was  entirely  independent  ol  any  communication  between  the  well  and.  the  sick. 
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On  the  21st  of  May,  the  sanatory  committee,  in  company  with  liis  honor  the 
mayor  and  the  medical  council,  made  a  personal  visit  to  ttie  "  Five  Points," 
wiln  the  view  of  satisfying  themselves  more  completely  in  relation  lo  the  con- 
dition of  this  part  of  the  city.  The  exhibition  of  human  uegrndation  and  wretch- 
edness which  presented  itself  was  truly  appalling.  It  seemed  almost  impossible 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist.  In  addition  to  what  had  been  done  pre- 
viously, renewed  orders  were  now  given,  and  efficient  measures  adopted  to 
cleanse  the  place.  The  truth,  however,  cannot  be  concealed — the  place  i'tself 
is  inrupable  of  proper  purification,  and  will  continue  to  remain  so  until  it  is 
nzed  to  the  ground,  filled  up,  and  suitably  rebuilt. 

As  it  now  seemed  evident  that  we  were  about  to  be  visited  by  a  severe  and 
long-continued  assault  of  the  epidemic,  the  committee  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  at 
once  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  those  general  measures  which  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  meet,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  impending  danger. 
In  doing  this,  they  found  several  important  facts,  which  appeared  to  bo  well 
established,  and  which  might  serve  as  guides  in  their  operations.  These  facts 
ore  the  following : 

Isl.  Tlittt  the  general  cause  of  the  disease  appears  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere. 

2d.  That  in  attacking  individuals,  the  disease  generally  gives  notice  of  its 
approiii'h  by  some  preliminary  symptoms. 

3d.  That  these  preliminary  symptoms  are  usually  under  the  control  of  med- 
icine, and  being  arrested,  the  further  development  of  the  disease  is  prevented. 

4lh.  That  the  agency  of  various  exciting  causes  is  generally  necessary  to 
devclnpo  the  disease.  Among  these  causes,  the  principal  are  the  existence  of 
filth  and  imperfect  ventilation,  irregularities  and  imprudences  in  the  mode  of 
living,  and  mental  disturbance. 

Willi  these  facts  in  view,  the  duties  of  the  committee  were  obvious,  and  they 
conceived  them  to  be  the  following: 

In  the  (irst  place,  to  provide  public  hospitals  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
those  actually  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  who,  from  poverty  or  other  causes, 
might  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  being  attended  lo  properly  at  their  own  homes. 

In  the  second  place,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  counteract  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  the  disease,  by  obviating,  as  far  as  possible,  all  tlK> 
nxciliiig  causes  of  it,  and  also,  by  prompt  medical  assistance,  arri'sting  the 
disease  in  its  preliminary  stages. 

With  these  objects  and  purposes  in  view,  the  committee  commenced  and  con- 
tinued their  labors  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  cholera.  They  estab- 
lished hospitals  in  such  succession,  and  in  such  parts  of  the  city,  as  the  spreading 
of  the  diseas','  required,  until  the  whole  numlwr  amounted  lo  five.  Tliey  com- 
monci'd  and  accom|)lished  a  thorough  puriticatioii  of  iho  city,  such  a  oiv)  as  the 
city  proi);ibly  never  had  before.  Through  repeated  piiblicatiuns  from  the  medical 
couiisi'l,  they  kept  their  fellow-citizens  constantly  alive  to  the  important  i'acl  that 
the  progress  of  the  dis"aso  depended  in  u  great  measure  upon  their  own  discre- 
tion ill  ih"ir  modes  of  living.  They  endeavoured  to  inspire  lliem  witii  moral 
courage,  as  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  disease;  and  tinally,  tlwy  sup- 
plied ti'.o  city  with  such  an  abundance  of  medical  attendance  as  that  every  per- 
Hon  might  hav'.>  the  benehts  of  immediate  advice  and  attention. 

In  the  progress  of  the  cholera,  it  became  manifest  that  the  daily  reports  of 
the  sanatory  committee  and  the  weekly  reports  of  the  city  inspector  did  not  cor- 
rOHpiind,  Tlio  discrepancy,  indeed,  became  so  groat  as  to  attract  general  at- 
tention. The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  was  self-evident :  many  physicians  not 
considering  themselves  compelled  to  report  their  cases,  neglected  to  do  so 
altogether ;  others  merely  reported  cases,  without  atlen\-ards  feeling  themselves 
obliged  to  report  the  result.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  manifest  that  neither 
cases  nor  deaths,  especially  the  latter,  could  be  reported  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  as  no  person  could  be  buried  without  its  being 
reporte(l  to  the  city  inspector,  Ids  list  of  deaths  would  .be  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  committee. 
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On  the  6th  of  September  the  medical  counsel  of  the  board  of  health  sent  in  ii 
rejKirt  to  the  effect  that  the  cholera,  as  an  epidemic,  hud  in  a  great  measiiri; 
ceased  to  exist.  There  were  a  number  of  cases  afterwards,  but  it  became  honrly 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  scourge  had  passed  over,  and  the  moral  ami 
physical  aspect  of  the  city  began  perceptibly  to  revive.  The  following  official 
comparative  table  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  bowels,  in  the  ciiy  of  New  York, 
for  twenty-two  weeks,  from  May  20  to  October  14,  in  the  two  years  of  1848 
and  1849,  will  give  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  fatality  of  iliu 
cholera  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained : 
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By  this  table  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  deatim  by  cholorn,  during 
the  Kcuson  of  i\VL'my-l\vo  weeks,  was  6017.  The  whole  number  of  cases  re- 
ported (loos  not  exist  in  any  accessible  form.  The  writer,  however,  from  a 
close  and  constant  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  is  of  opinion  that 
tho  proportion  of  deaths,  botli  in  hos[)ital  and  private  practice,  was  from  thirty, 
five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.  This  frightful  rate  of 
mortality,  in  the  scier.tilic  and  inti'llectual  capital  of  the  New  World,  tells  badly 
for  the  state  of  the  medical  art,  and  ought  to  arouse  the  closest  and  most 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  infallibility  of  the  prevailing  mode  of  practice.  It  is  a 
startling  fact,  vouched  by  authentic  and  ofiicial  documents,  that  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  where  medical  aid  was  impos- 
sible, was  less  than  in  the  most  enlightened  and  thoroughly-doctored  portions  of 
Europe  and  Am  Tica.  The  same  documents  prove  that  uniformly  under  the 
hoina'  ipathic  treatment,  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Germany,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  to  cases  was  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  under  the  hydropathic 
treatni  'nt  (in  the  f 'w  instances  in  which  records  have  been  published)  quite  as 
favorable.  Repeatedly  reminded  of  these  facts,  and  solicited  by  the  appeals  of 
over  fil'iv  regular  honituopathic  physicians,  of  acknowledged  reputation  and  skill 
in  their  treatmentof  disease,  to  establish  a  hospital  where  patients  who  preferred 
it  coiilil  receive  the  benefit  of  the  homa'opathic  treatment — both  medical  cotmcil 
and  common  council  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  forced  all  to  submit  to  the  same 
e.xpcriin  Mital  and  random  treatment.  Opium  to  check  the  evacuations — calomel 
to  restore  the  secretions — camphor  and  capsicum  to  stimulate  the  circulation — 
leeching,  bleeding  and  cupping,  to  stop  the  fierce  reactive  fever ;  and  blisters 
and  mustard  baths  as  counter-irritants — with  an  infinity  of  poisonous  drugs  ad- 
ministered in  the  very  helplessness  of  ignorance  and  dismay — such  was  the 
terrible  ordeal  to  which  all  who  entered  the  public  hospitals,  whether  old  or 
young,  weak  or  robust,  temperate  or  debauched,  wore  com|)elled  to  submit. 
Add  to  this,  that  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  brandy  was  a  preventive,  hundreds 
literally  drank  themselves  into  the  cholera,  and  that  nearly  every  one  was  con- 
tinually deranging  his  system  and  ondangcring  his  health  by  swallowing  quack 
nostrums,  medicaments,  and  preventives — and  we  ought  no  longer  to  be  as- 
tonished at  the  severity  of  the  epidemic. 

Althoiiirh  Now  York  and  the  Atlantic  cities  were  freed  from  the  cholera  early 
in  the  fall  of  1849,  yet  it  still  lingered  in  the  Southwest,  and  even  as  late  as 
Septemli  T,  1850,  committed  ravages  more  or  less  severe  in  various  points  of 
that  portion  of  the  Union.  Thus  far  the  fell  scourge  has  not  reappeared  in  the 
North  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  do  so,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Among  the  important  events  transpiring  in  this  last  year  of  the  first  half  of 
th'^  niii"teonth  century,  the  impartial  historian  has  no  right  to  omit  the  attempted 
revolution  in  Cuba  and  the  attack  made  upon  that  island  by  several  hundred 
Americans  under  the  command  of  General  Narcissus  Lopez,  formerly  u  com- 
ni  ;nder  in  one  of  the  South  American  republics,  aided  by  several  American 
C'.izens  of  more  or  less  distinction. 

Kver  since  the  termination  of  the  Mexican  war  a  restless  spirit  had  been 
manifested  in  the  large  cities,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  southwest,  on  the 
subject  of  Cuba.  Perhaps  at  first  this  feeling  was  a  mere  vague  longing  for 
territory  and  jdunder;  but  it  was  adroitly  taken  advantage  of  and  turned  es- 
pecially in  the  direction  of  Cuba,  by  the  most  plausible  arguments  and  glowing 
pictures  of  the  inevitable  results  of  such  an  enterprise.  "  Magnificently  en- 
dowed (writes  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  friends  of  Cuban  invasion, 
the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Sini)  with  all  the  fairest  gills  of  ns*'«ro;  blessed  with  a 
teeming  soil,  a  genial  sky,  and  presenting  every  variety  ot  scenery,  from  the 
majestic  mountain  seven  thousand  feet  in  height  to  the  peaceful  plain  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  sea — the  Queen  of  the  Antilles — the  land  which  first  greeted 
the  eyes  of  the  great  Columbus  after  his  long  and  dreary  voyage  over  the  yet 
untrodden  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  upon  whose  shores  the  first  Christian  rite 
was  performed  in  the  New  World — Cuba  is  the  one  spot  of  earth  most  deserving 
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the  attention  of  the  poet,  the  liistorian,  the  statesman,  and  the  philanthropist 
And  yet,  with  ail  these  attractions,  and  notwithstanding  her  propinquity  lo  our 
continent,  being  but  six  hours  steam  navigation  from  the  nearest  of  the  States, 
how  very  little  till  within  a  recent  periixi  has  in  reality  been  known  in  this 
country  about  Cuba,  her  history,  her  condition,  her  resources!  Travellers  have 
from  time  to  time  delighted  us  with  glowing  descriptions  of  her  enchaining 
beauties ;  but  the  story  of  her  cruel  wrongs  has  scarcely  yet  penetrated  the 
heart  of  the  American  nation,  while  well-informed  persons,  able  editors,  who  set 
up  for  public  instructors,  even  now  disbelieve,  or  affect  to  dislxilieve,  the  yearn- 
ings of  her  sons  for  liberty  and  independence.  Cubii,  such  persons  would  have 
us  imagine,  forms  an  exception  amongst  the  enslaved  nations.  Her  children 
can  patiently  submit  to  servitude,  while  in  their  country's  sky,  her  scenery,  and 
her  soil,  they  read  their  titie-ileeds,  traced  by  the  finger  of  God,  to  indopendence. 
Lashed,  spurned,  robbed,  and  outraged  by  the  minions  of  a  foreign  dcspotisra, 
the  Cubans,  forsooth,  can  kiss  the  hand  that  smote  them;  and,  lower  than 
the  worm,  lack  tlie  spirit  to  turn  upon  the  pwer  which  tramples  them  in  the 
dust! 

"  With  the  press  subject  to  a  grinding  censorship,  and  the  right  of  public 
meeting  proscribed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  world  ere  this  has  not 
echoed  the  voice  of  Cuban  complaint.  Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
smart  of  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  islanders  by  the  Spaniards  has 
not  revealed  itself  to  the  world  in  a  sweeping  and  terrible  vengeance,  while  one 
most  odious  system  of  espionage  that  ever  disgraced  any  country  has  hitherto 
succeeded  in  frustrating  the  plans  of  her  patriots.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
revolutionary  spirit  actuating  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  lives  and  burns, 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  abortive  attempts  of  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  down  to  our  day,  Cuba  has  been  the  theatre.  Cuba, 
contemporaneously,  we  may  say,  with  the  continental  colonies  of  Spain,  entered 
upon  the  career  of  revolution.  If,  less  fortunate  than  they,  her  efforts  have 
hitherto  proved  unsuccessful,  the  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
vastly  greater  difficulties  which  beset  her  path. 

'•  It  shall  not  be  so  always ;  and  not  in  vain  shall  the  people  of  an  American 
island  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  their  free  brothers  of  this  continent,  imploring, 
demanding  of  them,  that  aid  and  cooperotion  which  freemen  everywhere  owe  to 
their  oppressed  and  enslaved  brethren. 

"  In  th.i  year  1823  a  vast  conspiracy,  embracing  all  portions  of  the  island,  and 
conducted  by  men  the  most  eminvMit  in  all  the  chief  cities  for  their  character, 
their  learning,  and  their  position,  promised  the  certain  overthrow  of  Spanish 
dominion.  This  consr^im'' y  was  called  the  "  Soles  de  Bolivar,"  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  libe.ator  of  Columbia  had  engaged  to  extend  to  it  the  most 
efficacious  support.  It  failed,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  leaders ;  and 
in  banishment  and  imprisonment  hundreds  of  the  best  men  in  Cuba  expiated  the 
crimes  of  having  loved  their  country  and  conspired  to  set  her  free.  Though 
btttlled,  the  spirit  of  Cuban  patriotism  was  not  subdued.  We  shortly  after  find 
a  project  on  foot  for  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  the  imited  forces  of  the  repub- 
lics of  Columbia  and  Mexico.  This  project  was  discussed  in  the  congress  of 
Panama,  but  failed  of  being  carried  into  execution,  chiefly  owing  to  the  inter- 
position of  the  United  States.  In  1828  another  conspiracy,  no  less  formidable 
in  its  character  than  that  of  1822,  was  formed,  but  again  the  spy  system  pre- 
vailed and  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  patriots.  The  years  '34,  '35,  '41,  44, 
and  '48,  were  each  marked  by  distinct  and  organized  conspiracies,  the  failure 
of  which,  by  treachery  and  subornation,  was  followed  of  course  by  new  proscrip- 
tions, new  banishments,  imprisonments,  and  deaths.  Thus  have  we  seen  that 
for  a  period  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century,  revolution  has  been  actually  the 
normal  condition  of  Cuba." 

Incited  by  arguments  like  these,  in  the  month  of  May  last  some  five  or  six 
hundred  men  were  got  together,  and,  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  clandes- 
tinely embarked  for  Cuto  in  two  merchant  vessels,  under  tlie  conunond  of 
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(Jciicfiil  li'i|icz.  Afior  a  jjrcat  deal  of  manceuvering  and  much  delay,  the  expo- 
iJllliili  iicluiiily  liiiided  at  CardciiaH,  a  smull  town  on  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
InIkmiI,  tiiKi  iMuriiinjjr  just  before  daylight,  and  proceeded  to  attack — the  jiiii ! 
Thi'  aliintii'd  eltixens  fled,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  village  was  in  tiie  hands  »f 
(hit  Aiiierlcanti,  Tlieir  triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  A  body  uf 
HiMttilvh  troopN  made  itH  appearance  at  daylight,  marchin^r  upon  the  town, 
WMi'r('ii|iii!i  llin  invaders  insisted  upon  being  reconducted  to  their  vessels,  in 
which  ihi'V  made  the  best  of  their  way  toward  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
roncliiii^:  Key  West  just  in  time  to  escape  a  Spanish  war  steamer  which  had 
biii'ii  w'Ul  In  chttHO.  Two  or  three  of  the  party  who  were  left  behind  were  cap- 
tured uiid  sent  to  Havana.  The  rest  scattered  themselves  about  Key  West 
and  ihd  iidjiuu'nt  country,  and  begged  their  way  home ;  while  General  Lopez 
rcmchnd  Siivitiniah  and  New  Orleans  in  safety,  notwithstanding  several  attempts 
to  (liiliiin  lilui  on  a  criminal  charge,  preferred  at  the  instigation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Sliitc,  wiilch  failed  cither  for  want  of  evidence  or  proper  jurisdiction,  or  some 
olh(tf  jirciexi. 

Ahiiut  ihii  Moine  time  two  vessels,  the  Susan  Loud  and  another,  were  cap- 
tlirt'd  hy  tin*  Hpuuish  authorities  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  containing  upward  of  a 
hutidri'il  tniire  persons  destined  for  the  same  expedition,  but  who  subsequently 
dMclnrcd  thiit  they  were  embarked  under  false  pretences,  and  supposed  they  were 
Utiliix  to  California.  After  a  great  deal  of  suspense  and  negotiation — in  which 
it  WUN  Rliuwn  conclusively  that  our  government  had  done  every  thing  in  its 
pttwnr  to  suppress  the  expedition  the  moment  information  of  it  transpired — the 
jtrlHohcrs  were  all  released  and  sent  home,  and  a  good  understanding  once  more 
UitalilUhod  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  authorities. 

Attiiini;  the  eminent  and  distinguished  men  wnose  deaths  signalized  the  two 
yenrs  of  I84lt  and  1860  were  those  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  and  General  Ed- 
mund P.  Gulnns,  in  our  own  country,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  ex-king  of 
Kmtice,  liouis  Pliillippc,  in  Europe.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  more  than  this 
brief  elironirlu  of  their  names. 

Perhaim  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  entire  silence  an  event  which  created 
nn  ItileuHn  exritement  in  the  world  of  art  and  fashion — the  arrival  of  Mile.  Jenny 
lilnd  III  the  United  Stntos,  to  perform  at  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  various  large 
elllen.  Nile  was  received  with  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm ;  but,  as  is 
inoNt  (feiiernlly  the  case,  it  was  found  that  anticipation  had  outrun  reality,  and 
ihiil  Mile,  LiiKJ.  although  possessed  of  certain  remarkable  powers  and  faculties 
of  voice,  was  not  as  an  artist  greater  than  others  who  had  visited  us,  or  who 
went  even  then  in  the  country — among  the  latter  of  whom  Madam  Anna 
Hlnliop,  the  celebrated  English  vocalist,  was  pronounced  by  many  judges  to  be 
rjiille  eiiiial  to  the  fair  Swede. 

Aiioliier  event,  of  the  most  terrible  character,  also  occurred  in  this  year, 
which,  from  the  character  of  the  actors  and  sutferers  in  it,  and  the  extraordinary 
elrciitnntnnceN  attending  it,  enlisted  the  profoundest  attention  of  the  whole 
eoiititry,  and  was  commented  on  throughout  the  whole  world.  This  was  the 
murder  nf  Dr.  George  I'arkman,  a  very  wealthy  physician  of  Boston,  by  Dr. 
John  While  Webster,  a  professor  in  the  medical  college  of  that  city.  For 
iome  lime  after  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Farkman  and  the  discovery  of  circum- 
Itttnces  which  directed  suspicion  upon  Professor  Webster,  the  public  mind 
rnfimed  to  admit  the  possibility  of  so  horrible  and  cold-blooded  a  deed  being  com- 
mitted by  a  man  in  Professor  Webster's  position,  from  so  sordid  a  motive  as 
eiicapln){  the  payment  of  a  few  hundred  aollars ;  and  even  after  his  trial  and 
eimvlction,  public  opinion  was  widely  and  warmly  divided  as  to  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, and  a  discussion  unparalleled  in  character  and  intensity  sprang  up  in 
the  prenH,  which  was  only  finally  allayed  by  the  confession  of  Professor  Webster, 
made  while  awaiting  his  sentence.  Application  was  made  and  earnestly  pressed 
for  H  Commutation  of  his  sentence;  but  the  governor  and  council,  after  a  careful 
and  laborious  investigation  of  the  case,  dismissed  the  application,  and  the 
wretched  man  was  hung  on  the  30lh  of  August. 
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The  induction  into  office  of  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  as  President  of  the 
United  Slates,  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages.  He  took  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1850,  in  the  presence 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  His  first  communications  to  that  body  re- 
lated to  the  proper  denonstrations  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
his  distinguished  predecessor  in  office,  General  Zachary  Taylor.  That 
melancholy  duty  performed,  and  the  brave  old  soldier  and  patriot  having 
been  consigned  to  the  tomb  amid  the  manifestations  of  universal  and  un- 
afi'ected  grief  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  had  so  faithfully 
served,  the  business  of  government  was  again  resumed,  and  the  new  ad- 
ministration fairly  under  wav. 

The  new  cabinet  selected  by  President  Fillmore,  consisted  of  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Mass.,  as  Secretary  of  State  ;  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury ;  Wm.  A.  Graham,  of  N.  C,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ;  Charles  M.  Conrad,  of  La.,  Secretary  of  War;  Alexander  H.  H. 
Stewart,  of  Va.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of  N.  Y., 
Postmaster-General;  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ky.,  Attorney  General.  A 
Cabinet  comprising,  certainly,  much  ability,  and,  from  the  character  of 
the  eminent  statesman  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department  alone,  com- 
mending itself  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  country  at  large. 

In  reviewing  the  historv  of  this  administration,  it  must  be  pronounced, 
in  general  terms,  to  have  been  one  conducted  wiih  talent  and  success,  and 
productive  of  a  favorable  impression  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  country,  relating  to  the  finances  and  the  tariff, 
there  have  been  no  changes  to  note,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  in- 
troduction, into  the  latter,  of  the  system  of  home  valuation,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  late  Congress.  The  policy  as  established  under  President 
Polk,  has  continued  unaltered  ;  and  though  the  friends  of  a  high  tariff, 
and  the  opponents  of  a  sub-treasury,  are  far  from  being  extinct,  still  the 
public  mind  seems  to  have  very  generally  acquiesced  in  the  principles  of 
moderate  duties  and  a  comple'e  separation  of  the  government  from  the 
banks.  Efforts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  in  Congress  for  eflfecting  some- 
thing like  a  restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1842 ;  but  at  no  time  has  there  not 
been  a  strong  majority  in  both  Houses  opposed  to  any  radical  alteration, 
much  more  a  repeal,  of  the  measures  which  have  for  several  years  formed 
the  general  policy  of  the  country. 

But  while  the  administration  has  thus  been  evenly  pursuing  the  path 
of  its  predecessors,  in  regard  to  the  topics  named,  other  interests  of  im- 
portant and  exciting  import  have  been  discussed  and  settled  during  the 
period  of  its  existence.  We  allude  to  the  territorial  questions,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  admission  of  California  as  a  state, 
—in  all  of  which  the  difficult  and  exciting  subject  of  Slavery  was  inti- 
mately and  apparently  inextricably  involved.  The  discussion  of  these 
questions  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  during  the  past  year,  has  given  rise 
to  scenes  of  discord  and  to  the  utterance  of  sentiments  of  sectional  ani- 
mosity, which  have  never  berure  been  witnessed  in  this  country.  Not 
even  during  the  agitating  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, did  the  public  mind  become  as  inflamed  as  now,  nor  were  the 
forebodings  for  the  safety  of  the  Union  as  general  and  deep-felt  as  those 
which  took  possession  of'^the  hearts  of  men  during  the  progress  of  the  ad- 
justment of  the  nice  and  difficult  questions  alluded  to. 

These  questions,  as  has  already  been  slated,  were  yet  under  discussion 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  President  Taylor.  On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr. 
Clay  had,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  to  whom  the  entire 
subject  was  referred,  introduced  his  famous  system  of  Compromise  meas- 
ures, whose  adoption,  it  was  hoped,  would  settle  the  whole  controversy 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Those  measures  were  as  follows  : 
1.  The  admission  of  any  new  state  or  states  formed  out  of  Texns  to  be 
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postponed  until  they  shall  hereafter  present  themselves  to  be  received  into 
the  Union,  when  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  fairly  and  faithfully  to 
execute  the  compact  with  Texas  by  admitting  such  new  state  or  statps. 

2.  The  admission  forthwith  of  California  into  the  Union  with  the  boun- 
daries which  she  has  proposed.  ' 

3.  The  establishment  o<  territorial  governments,  without  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  embracing  all  the  territory  recently 
acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  not  contained  in  the  boundaries 
of  California. 

4.  The  combination  of  these  two  last-mentioned  measures  in  the  same 
bill. 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  western  and  northern  boundary  of  Texas, 
and  the  exclusion  from  her  jurisdiction  of  all  New  Mexico,  with  the  grant 
to  Texas  of  a  pecuniary  equivalent;  and  the  section  for  that  purpose  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  bill  admitting  California,  and  establishing  territorial 
governments  fo-  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

G.  More  eflectual  enactments  of  law  to  secure  the  prompt  delivery  of 
persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  who 
escape  into  another  state. 

7.  Abstaining  from  abolishing  slavery  ;  but,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  pro- 
hibiting the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  presenting  this  system  of  measures,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
closed  as  follows : 

''  The  Committee  have  endeavored  to  present  to  the  Senate  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  adjustment,  which,  removing  all  causes  of  existing  excite- 
ment and  agitation,  leaves  none  open  to  divide  the  country  and  disturb  the 
general  harmony.  The  nation  has  been  greatly  convulsed,  not  by  measures 
of  general  policy,  but  by  questions  of  a  sectional  character,  and,  therefore, 
more  dangerous  and  more  to  be  deprecated.  It  wants  repose.  It  loves 
and  cherishes  the  Union.  And  it  is  most  cheering  and  gratifying  to  wit- 
ness the  outbursts  of  deep  and  abiding  attachment  to  it  which  have  been 
exhibited  in  all  parts  of  it,  amidst  nil  the  trials  through  which  we  have 
passed  and  are  passing.  A  people  so  patriotic  as  those  of  the  United 
iStaies,  will  reiuicc  in  an  accommodation  of  all  troubles  and  difliculties  by 
which  the  safety  of  tliat  Union  might  have  been  brought  into  the  least 
danger.  And,  under  the  blessings  of  that  Providence  who,  amidst  all 
vicissitudes,  has  never  censed  to  extend  to  them  His  protecting  cnre.  His 
smiles,  and  His  bles-sings,  ihey  will  continue  to  advance  in  population, 
power,  and  prosperity,  and  work  out  triumphantly  the  glorious  problem 
of  man's  capacity  for  self-government." 

These  jiairiotic  sentiments  of  the  ('ommittee  were  destined  to  be  ful- 
filled, hut  not  precisely  in  the  manner  expecied  by  them,  nor  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  precise  course  laid  down  in  their  programme.  For  three  months 
the  Compromise  Hill  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  to  the  exclusion 
of  nearly  every  other  topi^-.  The  whole  country  were  watching  intently 
the  result.  At  length,  on  the  Slst.  of  .luly,  the  ({uestion  was  taken  on  its 
passage:  and  the  bill  was  lost— nothing  of  it  surviving  but  the  provision 
lor  the  estnblishmeni  of  a  territorial  government  in  Uinli— which  wns 
passed  to  a  third  reading,  and  on  the  subsequent  day  nddpted  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  18. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  ony  prolonged  details  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  the  defeat  of  these  measures.  They  were  iipjiused  by  a  variety 
of  interests  and  for  a  vurli'iy  of  reasons;  some  (/f  the  most  strenuous 
friends  of  the  admission  of  ("alifornin  opposed  them,  because,  said  they, 
CnliCornia  is  entitled  to  a  free  admisHion,  independent  of  any  other  intert'st 
or  continKency  ;  the  opponents  of  her  admission  argued  the  int'oruiiiliiy 
o(  the  methoff  by  winch  she  had  erected  herself  into  a  stale  ;  the  niivn- 
cates  of  the  restriction  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  op- 
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posed  them,  because  they  provided  also  for  the  passage  of  n  more  utritifjcnt 
fugitive  slave  law,  and  did  not  recognise  the  Wilinot  Proviso  in  the  turri- 
torial  arrangements  ;  the  Texas  Senators  recorded  their  votei  in  \\]i>  iii>ga> 
live,  because  the  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  boundary  mminia- 
sioners  was  excluded  from  the  bill.  In  short,  the  chief  ubltiicli*  KtM'iiii'd 
to  be  that  rx  great  variety  of  interests  were  united  together,  und  it  was 
impossible  to  so  reconcile  them  that  a  majority  of  votes  could  bu  ntjcurcd 
in  favor  of  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

But  what  was  thus  defeated  in  gross  was  destined  to  be  odoptud  in  de- 
tail, and  that  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

On  the  23d.  of  August,  the  fugitive  slave  bill  was  in  the  Sennit"  crdered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  by  a  vote  of  ii?  to  12 ;  and  on  liie  aiilh 
passed  that  body.  It  had  previously  passed  the  House.  Thi»  bill  will  be 
noticed  more  fully  in  another  place. 

On  the  6th  of  Septembc  ihe  House  of  Roprcscntatives  poHNcd  llii>  bill 
providing  for  the  adjustn'nt  of  the  Texan  boundary,  and  the  i'p«iiihlii!ih. 
nient  of  a  territorial  government  over  New  Mexico,  by  a  vole  iif  lOH  to 
98,  These  measures  had  previously  been  adopted  by  the  Senaii'  in  xcp- 
arate  bills.    The  conjunction  made  by  the  House  was  acnedi'd  iii, 

On  the  7(h,  in  the  House,  the  bill  fur  the  admission  of  ('aliforniii,  which 
had  already  passed  the  Senate,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  l.^il  in  rjii,  And 
on  the  same  day,  the  bill  for  the  erection  of  Utah  into  a  lerritoriiil  (gov- 
ernment, which  had,  as  we  have  noticed,  passed  the  Seuutu  in  AuKUnt, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  97  to  85. 

The  intelligence  o(  this  action,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  creaiiil  a  jiro* 
found  sensation  throughout  the  country.  An  oppressive  burden  Ni'i'nii'd  tu 
have  been  removed  from  the  public  mind.  The  dii«trai'lin|{  i|iii'MiiiinR 
which  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  nation  for  a  period  of  ninu 
iiinnihs,  threatening  disruption,  if  not  civil  war,  had  at  lengib  bri'ii  pcncu- 
fully  settled.  To  complete  the  matter,  on  the  Kith  of  the  niotiili  iiii<  bill 
interdicting  the  domestic  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  liitviiii; 
previously  passed  the  House,  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  u  vhIp  oI'  :i:I 
to  19. 

The  bills  relating  to  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  will  be  imiii'i'd 
more  fully  under  their  appropriate  department.  At  present  we  will  h|u'ak 
of  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill,  and  the  (luestions  out  or  which  it  oriiiliiiiled. 
Texas,  it  will  be  recollected,  had,  as  against  Mexico,  laid  ehiini  in  the 
entire  territory  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Del  Norte.  At  the  leriiiiiiiiijnii  of 
the  Mexican  war.  New  Mexico  was  ceded  to  this  country,  anil  by  tin'  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty,  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  were  ({uaniniii'il  in  iht* 
free  and  unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  under  the  ( 'niiNiiiutiim 
of  the  United  States.  Colonel  Monroe  was  apjioinii'd  the  I'ivil  iiiiil  mili- 
tary liovernor  of  the  Territory,  which  according  to  the  priiviHioiiH  nf  iho 
treaty  with  Mexico,  extended  to  the  country  eiist  of  the  l)i'l  Norle  or  Itio 
(Traiide,  embracing  the  counties  of  El  Passo,  Worth,  I'reNJdo,  iiiid  iSmiin 

Fe,     Now,  Texas,  in   February,  IH.W,  despatched  a  coiiiiiij»i>i r  wiili 

puwi'r  and  instructions  to  extend  the  civil  jurisdiciiun  of  the  Siuic  uver 
the  portions  of  New  Mexico  lyini?  east  of  the  I'io  (irnnde  ;  liui  ilii«  I'luii- 
niisi>ioiier  was  ojiposed  in  his  object  by  the  iiihnliitaiitn  iinil  iiiiilMrilM'N 
tiurc,  and  was  faced  by  a  proclamation  from  t"ol.  Monroe,  o-mh  il  on  the 
S.'ld  of  April,  calling  upon  the  people  to  meet  in  conveiiiion  for  tlir  purpime 
of  forming  n  ("onstitution  and  seeking  admission  into  the  I'nioii  iin  n  Stale. 
Hereupon,  (Jov.  Bell,  the  Texan  Executive,  addrehsed  ii  letter  to  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  (fJen.  Taylor,)  aslciiiK  wlieihur  the  action 
III  t'ol,  Monroe  was  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  goveriiineni  of 
the  United  Stoles.  (Jeneral  Taylor  dyinj;  shortly  after  the  reri'|iiiiiii  of 
the  letter,  the  subject  was  taken  no  by  Mr.  I'llliuore,  hit  NUiceN'.ijr,  who, 
on  the  Cih  of  August,  cummuuicaled  to  Congress  a  message,  deilariii;^  that 
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the  threatened  invnuion  uf  any  portion  of  New  Mexico  by  Texas  would 
necessarily  call  lor  (he  interference  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 
time  urging  upon  CuntfruR*  the  necessity  of  defining  the  Texas  boundary, 
and  amicably  arransInK  the  (luestion  in  dispute.  A  letter  also  from  Mr. 
Webster,  as  Secreiary  «('  Nittle,  was  addressed  to  Gov.  Bell,  arguing  the 
subject  in  detail,  and  iidviilng[  to  moderate  counsels.  The  result  was  the 
passage,  alier  much  diiii'UKKion,  of  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill,  already  re- 
ferred to,  by  which  Tt'xni*  U(;rei>d,  on  her  part,  that  her  boundaries  should 
be  as  follows:— coMillii<ni'in({  on  the  north  at  the  point  at  which  the  meri- 
dian of  100  degreei  wt**!  from  (kcenwich,  is  intersected  by  the  parallel  of 
36  degrees  and  ltd  ntinui^N  north  Intiiudc  :  thence  running  due  west  to  the 
meridian  of  103  degrtit'H  wewt  from  Qrcenwich  ;  thence  due  south  to  the 
32d  degree  ul  north  latliude  ;  ihenic,  on  said  parallel  to  the  Rio  Grande  ; 
and  thence  wiilt  llio  chBnncl  of  said  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  the 
United  States  in  eonnldemilon  of  the  reduction  of  her  boundaries,  the  ces- 
sion of  territory  involvftl.  tind  the  relinquishment  of  all  previous  claims, 
agreed  (o  pay  lo  TexdH  the  sum  of  len  millions  of  dollars,  in  hve  percent, 
stock-  redeuMiablu  in  fourteen  years.  Thus  was  this  troublesome  matter 
adjusted. 

Among  other  billN  nnitsed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  was  one  abolish- 
ing flogging  in  the  >fnvv— ceriainly  a  mark  of  the  progressive  humanity 
of  the  age,— and  u  liiitHl  llouniy  liill,  granting  to  each  person  (or  his 
widow  or  minor  cliildreni)  who  has  served  in  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  or  in  any  of  ihf  Indian  wars  since  1790,  and  to  each  commissioned 
oflicer  in  the  Mexii'iin  war,  JIIO  acres  of  land  for  nine  months'  service,  80 
a'^res  for  lour  moulliN,  and  for  one  month's  service,  40  acres.  A  bill  for 
the  extension  of  llitt  (^'upltol,  and  making  a  large  appropriation  for  the 
game,  whs  also  pnsNxii. 

The  sesNion  of  ('oiiKresN  was  brought  to  a  close,  late  in  (he  season  ;  and 
although  it  had  been  one  of  exiraordinnry  length,  litde  besides  the  adjus(- 
men(  of  the  i|ue<tliiini«  herein  before  alluded  (o,  was  accomplished  ;  and 
the  inipordini  kulijeiu  iif  cheap  postages,  among  other  measures  of  ))ublic 
interest  anil  ueiierul  luility,  was  siill'ered  to  pass  without  being  acted  upon. 

Let  us  now  rever(  to  liie  Kiiuilive  ISIave  Law,  whose  passage  has  i)ten 
already  advcriiil  Ki,  The  jirovisions  of  this  law  are  so  familiar,  that  we 
shall  be  exriisid  Iroiti  en(erin((  into  a  minute  statement  upon  that  point. 
It  is  uiuu'i'i'kHary  lo  say,  (oo,  llinl  the  law  on  its  passage  created  a  siruni; 
excitement  at  the  North,  atid  was  in  many  quarters,  and  by  persons  of 
eminent  It-giil  aitainiiieiii*,  pnuMiiiiiced  to  be  unconstitutional,  in  (lint, 
among  other  proviNimis,  il  seemed  to  cut  ulf  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  deny  to  ilin  fiiuiiive  nnythiiig  lilte  n  lair  and  impartial  trial.  t)n  the 
lirst  point,  ilie  upinion  of  the  Altorncy  (lenernl,  Mr.  Cri((enden,  was  jiub- 
licly  given,  thai  (be  law  did  not  (■initriivene  the  right  of  habeas  ccirnus; 
and  in  (bo  I'lueH  wliieli  shorily  occurred,  under  (he  operadon  of  (be  law, 

it  appears  to  have  berii  more  liberally  i sirued  than  its  bare  letter  would 

seem  to  warratit,  and  fuuiiives  have  at  least  bad  the  semblance  of  a  trial, 
though  not  bifore  a  jury,  and  have  been  permitted  to  introduce  testimony 
on  their  own  bebaH'. 

Still  the  liiw  has  met  with  severe  oppo»>i(ion  in  (he  Free  S(a(es,  and  the 
attempt  to  t'liliiree  it  has  In  some  instiinces  led  to  scenes  of  popular  tumult 
and  eomnid.ion,  'I'he  legjiilaliire  of  Vermont,  on  (he  l.'l(h  ol  November, 
even  passed  a  law  In  rllVet  nullifying  the  act  of  Congress,  by  taking  (be 
jurisdictiiiii  III  the  i'a>ie  of  slave  proxei'utionN  out  of  the  hands  of  the  United 
Ntati'K  ollicem,  and  providing  for  trial  by  jury. 

The  lirst  iiihtaiiee  of  Its  application  was  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave. 
named  .Iiiiimh  llainlet,  who  was  arrested  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  tliv 
^7tb  id'  Nepiemlii-r,  anil,  alter  undergoing  an  examination  before  the  U.N 
tJoinmiHNioner,  was  delivereil  over  to  his  claimant. 
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The  next  case  of  note,  occurred  in  Detroit,  in  the  early  part  of  the  en- 
suing: month.  The  arrest  of  a  negro,  as  an  alleged  fugitive  slave,  created 
such  an  excitement,  attended  with  threats  of  violent  rescue,  that  the  mili- 
tary were  called  out,  and  with  loaded  arms  escorted  the  fugitive  from  the 
prison  to  the  court-room.  After  a  week's  delay,  to  enable  both  parlies  to 
procure  evidence,  the  matter  was  finally  compromised  by  the  purchase,  by 
public  subscription,  of  the  slave  from  his  owner,  for  the  sum  of  $500. 

The  famous  case  of  the  Crafts,  in  Boston,  occurred  about  the  middle  of 
the  same  mgnth.  William  and  Ellen  Craft  were  reputed  fugitive  slaves, 
residing  and  doing  business  in  that  city.  Two  men,  William  H.  Hughes 
and  John  Knight,  of  Maccn,  Ga.,  acting  as  agents  for  the  owner  of  the 
fugitives,  visited  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  them.  After  much 
delay  they  succeeded  in  effecting  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
the  parties  ;  but  they  were  themselves  immediately  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  being  kidnappers,  put  under  heavy  bonds,  surrounded  and  hissed  at  by 
the  populace,  again  arrested  on  other  warrants,  for  violations  of  the  law, 
and  finally  compelled  to  leave  without  effecting  the  object  of  their  mission. 
Meantime,  the  fugitives  were  in  concealment,  from  which  they  afterwards 
emerged,  and  left  the  country  for  England. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  a  fugitive  by  the  name  of  Henry  Long,  was 
arrested  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  the  property  of  a  Virginian.  As 
usual,  the  event  caused  a  scene  of  exciting  interest,  but  no  attempt  at 
resisting  the  law  was  made.  After  a  patient  investigation.  Judge  judsun, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  delivered  on  the  8th  of  the  ensuing 
month,  an  elaborate  opinion  before  a  densely  crowded  audience,  and  ended 
by  ordering  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  to  his  claimant. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  tlie  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave,  named  Sbad- 
rach,  in  Boston,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1851,  attended  by  a  scene  of 
great  popular  tumult  and  the  subsequent  forcible  rescue  of  the  prisoner  by 
tiie  mob.  The  claimatit  in  the  case  was  a  purser  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  a  Mr. 
John  De  Bree,  of  Norfolk.  The  attorney  of  De  Bree.  upon  a  warrant 
issued  by  the  U.  S,  Commissioner,  secured  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  fugi- 
tive, and  had  him  brought  up  for  examination.  The  court-room  was  (illed 
with  exciti'd  spectators.  A  delay,  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  preparation, 
was  asked  for  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  acceded  to  l)y  tiie  Cointnis- 
sio"er.  The  court-room  was  then  partially  deserted,  when  a  band  of  per- 
sons, principally  of  the  colored  population,  rushed  in,  rescued  the  fugitive 
from  the  hands  of  the  Marshal  and  his  assistants,  and  bore  him  away  in 
triumph.  The  scene  was  one  of  an  extraordinary  character,  and  ihe 
event  produced  a  powerful  sensation  throughout  the  country,  as  iis  details 
were  spread  far  and  near.  The  attention  of  the  governmen"  was  drawn 
to  the  subject,  and  the  President  communicated  a  mess-age  to  Congress  in 
relation  to  ii.  The  fugitive,  meantime,  effected  his  escape,  but  several 
parlies  were  arrested  as  aiders  and  abettors  in  an  alleged  conspiracy  to 
defeat  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  have  since  received  their  trial. 

The  last  case  to  which  we  shall  allude,  was  that  of  the  fugitive  Sims, 
arrested  in  the  same  city,  on  the  3d  of  April.  In  this  instance  the  law 
was  successl'ully  enforced,  and  altliough  an  eflbrt  was  made  to  lake  the 
prisoner  fruin  the  custody  of  the  U.  S.  Marshal,  and  bring  him  before  the 
Slate  Court,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  committed  a  local  offence  in  in- 
flicting a  severe  wound,  with  a  knife,  upon  the  ullicer  who  originally 
arrested  him,  it  was  overruled,  and  the  fugitive  alur  a  liiaring  before  the 
Commissioner,  was  put  on  a  vessel  hound  to  Savannah  and  sent  luune  to 
his  master.  The  events  in  the  case  of  the  fugitive  Shadracii  had  led  to 
greater  precaution,  and  a  strong  force  was  held  in  readiness  lo  put  down 
nil  attempts  at  rescue;  but  the  affair  passed  off  with  comparative  (juiet- 
ness. 
Such  are  sumo  of  the  more  prominent  aud  interesting  cases  in  which 
41 
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the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  been  applied.  Touching  the  merits  of  the 
law  itself,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  ;  but  our  duty 
as  faithful  chroniclers  has  been  sufficiently  performed  in  a  presentation  of 
the  general  facts  which  have  preceded,  bearing  upon  the  law  and  its  opera- 
tion. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1850,  died  at  his  residence  in  Scott  county. 
Kentucky,  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Cdth  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  an  actor  in  many 
important  events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  country ;  and  espe- 
cially was  he  celebrated  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
his  gallant  and  successful  achievements  on  which  occasion  have  enrolled 
his  name  among  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  the  land.  The  defeat 
of  Proctor,  the  British  commander,  and  his  swarthy  allies  under  Tecum- 
seh,  are  familiar  matters  of  history.  Gen.  Harrison,  who  commanded  the 
American  forces  at  this  battle,  found  his  most  efficient  aid  in  the  bravery 
and  daring  of  Col.  Johnson,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  dashed 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  throwing  them  into  complete  disorder;  when, 
an  attack  being  also  made  in  the  rear,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  a  sur- 
render. The  formidable  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  fell  at  the  hands  of  Col. 
Johnson  himself. 

Col.  Johnson,  subsequently,  for  several  years,  occupied  a  seat  in  Congress, 
and  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  by  his  celebrated  Sunday  Mail  Report 
in  opposition  to  the  suspension  of  the  Sunday  Mails.  At  the  Baltimore 
Convention  in  1835,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  on  the 
ticket  with  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  latter  was  elected  by  the  people,  but 
Virginia  withholding  her  vote  from  Col.  Johnson,  he  was  elected  by  the 
Senate,  as  provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  In  1840,  he  again  occupied  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  democratic  ticket ;  but  both 
were  involved  in  a  common  defeat.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  quietude  at  home  ;  a  portion  of  the  time  in  charge  of  an  academy 
for  the  education  of  Choctaw  youths  sustained  by  the  government ;  and  in 
the  words  of  another  we  may  say  with  truth  of  the  distinguished  subject 
of  these  remarks  :  "  His  career  was  remarkable  :  his  life  is  a  part  of  our 
country's  history  ;  his  services  were  in  its  behalf,  and  always  devoted  to 
the  Union.  His  death  must  be  lamented  as  the  death  of  a  patriot,  a 
statesman,  a  friend,  and  a  generous,  and  an  honest  man."  The  people  of 
many  portions  of  New  Kngland  will  recollect  with  pleasure  the  visit  paid 
them  by  Col.  Johnson,  in  1843. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  and  the  first  annual 
message  from  President  Fillmore  was  communicated  to  both  Houses  on 
the  same  day.  The  President,  in  expressing  his  views  to  Congress,  took 
occapjon  to  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  successful  adjustment  of 
sectional  dill'erences,  effected  by  the  passage  of  the  series  of  measures 
which  have  passed  under  review ;  and  in  a  tone  of  general  moderatiun 
submitted  the  usual  variety  of  topics  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, 'o  the  consideration  of  the  legislative  department,  The  message  (if 
the  President  produced  a  very  crediiahle  impression  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it 
appeared  that  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  for  the  year  ending  the  30ih 
of  the  previous  June,  amounted  to  $47,421,748  90 ;  and  the  expenditures 
for  the  same  period  were  $43,002,1(18  'JO ;  with  a  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  to  the  amount  of  0495,270  79. 

ii.  D.  1851. — The  session  of  Congress  was  terminated  by  the  Constitution 
on  the  4tli  of  March.  Among  the  most  important  acts  passed  was  the 
Reform  I'osiiige  Hill,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  July  lollow- 
inif.  The  snhjcri  of  cheap  postage  had  for  a  long  time  eiigBced  ilic 
atteniion  of  the  Ainericnn  people,  nnd  had  found  inniiy  ahle  ndvocnles. 
The  necessity  of  reducing  the  lax  upon  all  mailable  matter,  and  the  ail 
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yantages  to  be  anticipated  from  an  increase  ot  facilities  for  correspondence 
among  the  people,  were  pressed  home,  from  time  to  lime ;  while  tiie 
example  of  Great  Britain  in  the  estahlishment  of  her  system  of  penny 
postage  was  adduced  as  an  illusiraiion  of  the  feasibility  and  favorable 
workings  of  cheap  postage.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  Cheap 
Postage  Bill  was  passed,  and  although  the  rates  are  still  higher  than  many 
of  the  friends  of  the  reform  wished  them  to  be,  the  reduction  is  considera- 
ble, as  compared  with  the  old  order  of  things. 

We  annex  tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  giving  the  rates  under  the 
new  law. 

In  connection  with  the  Reform  Postage  Bill,  a  new  silver  coin,  of  the 
value  of  three  cents,  was  authorized  lo  be  issued  from  the  mint. 

At  this  session  of  Congress,  the  tariif  received  an  amendment  in  the 
passageof  a  new  appraisement  bill,— providing,  1st.  That  imported  articles 
shall  be  appraised  at  the  market  value,  at  the  period  of  oxportaiion  ;  2d. 
That  lo  this  value  shall  be  added  all  costs  and  charges,  except  insurance, 
and  including  the  charge  of  commission;  and  3d.  That  these  clmrges 
shall  be  made  as  the  true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  be 
entered.  This  establishes  the  principle  of  a  "  home  valuation,"  which 
the  friends  of  a  high  tariff  have  long  contended  for. 

Allusion  is  made  in  previous  pages  to  the  descent  upon  Cuba,  and 
the  successful  termination  of  that  wild  adventure.  A  number  of  promi- 
nent men  at  the  South,  among  whom  were  Gen.  Quitman,  sul)se(|Ueiiily 
elected  to  the  oflice  of  Governor  of  Mississippi,  and  Gen.  Henderson,  were 
subjected  to  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  government,  as  being  se- 
cretly concerned  as  abettors  in  the  affair.  The  trials  were  not  ended  until 
early  in  the  present  year ;  when,  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  of  com- 
plicity, the  parties  were  acquitted.  The  matter  had  scarcely  however 
thus  ended,  before  rumors  of  another  expedition  of  the  same  character 
were  extensively  prevalent.  Active  measures  were  at  once  taken  by  the 
government  lo  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  scenes  of  the  previous  year, 
and  the  plans  of  the  invaders  were  discovered  and  summarily  checked. 

Among  the  casualties  of  the  year  worthy  of  especial  notice,  was  the 
carrying  away  of  the  Light-House  on  Minot's  Ledge,  ofl'  Cohassel,  in  a 
terrible  storm  which  occurred  on  the  10th  of  April.  Two  persons,  em- 
ployed in  the  Light  at  the  time,  were  swept  away  with  it.  The  storm 
swept  over  an  extensive  district  of  country,  with  the  most  destrui-tive 
efTocl.  To  this  may  be  added  the  explosion  and  burning  of  the  steamer 
Oregon,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  month  previous,  by  which  calRijiity 
some  sixty  passengers  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Early  in  May  was  witnessed  an  event  of  no  ordinary  importance,  namely, 
the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Erie  Rail-road,  extending  from  Pier- 
inoni  on  the  Hudson  lo  Dunkirk  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of 
•PiO  miles,  (including  the  distance  from  Piermonl  lo  the  Cily  of  New  Vork, 
I'A  miles,  which  i8  performed  by  steaiuboal  conveyance.)  The  occasion 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
several  of  the  members  nf  the  Cabinet.  Along  the  entire  route  the  popu- 
lation turned  out  in  masses  to  do  honor  to  their  distinguished  visitors,  and 
to  the  important  event  which  had  called  them  thither;  and  speeches  and 
celebrations  were  the  order  of  the  day  everywhere. 

The  Erie  Hail-road  has  been  truly  said  lo  be  the  greatest  work  ever  un- 
dertaken by  private  enterprise.  In  its  bearing  upon  tiie  public  convenience 
and  welfare,  its  utility  ran  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  iiiis  eoiint'cted 
in  reality  the  ocean  with  the  Far  West,  passing  through  the  heart  ol  the 
most  populous  and  wealthy  state  of  the  Confederacy,  niHrgined  by  num- 
berless cities,  towns,  and  villages,  noted  for  their  enterprise  and  productive 
industry  ;  and  along  this  ininiense  tlioroiiizhl'iire.  like  some  mighty  iirtery 
lur  the  circulation  of  the  life-blood,  will  flow  untold  wealth,  in  the  siiape 
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of  the  products  of  the  West  and  the  manufactures  and  importations  of 
the  East,  while  countless  thousands  will  avail  themselves  of  this  easy  and 
expeditious  avenue  of  travel,  through  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
business  portions  of  the  country. 

A  few  facts  in  relation  to  this  road  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here. 
The  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road  Company  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1832.  The 
object  of  the  Company,  at  the  outset,  was  the  connection  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  by  a  continuous  line  of  rail-road,  with  Lake  Erie:  this  final 
result  has  just  been  attained.  In  1S33,  one  million  dollars  was  subscribed 
to  the  capital  stock,  bui  it  was  not  until  1S3G  that  the  route  was  surveyed. 
The  capital  stock  was  at  the  same  time  increased  by  subscription  to  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half  dollars.  In  consequence  of  the  commercial  revul- 
sions, which  occurred  about  that  time,  the  work  was  suspended  until 
1838,  when  the  Company  obtained  a  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  state  for 
$3,000,000,  which  was  increased  by  the  Legislature  of  1840.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  23d.  of  September,  the  first  section  of  the  road,  a  dis- 
tance of  40  n)iles,  from  Fiermont  to  Goshen,  was  put  in  operation.  It  is 
now  completed. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  road  was  about  twenty-four  million  dollars.  Its 
track  is  six  feet  wide,  affording  it  a  great  advantage  over  ordinary  roads, 
especially  for  heavy  freight.  It  employs  over  100  engines,  and  nearly  400 
men.  The  T  rail  is  used  its  entire  length,  in  weight  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds  the  yard. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  details  respecting  this  magnificent  enterprise: 
and  when  the  contemplated  continuation  of  rail-road  lines  westward  shall 
be  completed,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  will  have  been  made  almost 
to  shake  hands. 

The  anniversary  of  American  Independence,  this  year,  was  celebrated 
at  the  seat  of  government,  by  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
structure  designed  as  an  enlargement  of  the  Capitol,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  made  for  that  purpose  by  Congress.  The  interesting  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  assisted  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assembly,  consisting  with  others  of  the  heads  of  departments,  the  city 
authorities  of  Washington,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  other 
distuiguished  civil  and  military  otiicers.  Writes  an  eye-witness :  "The 
stone  having  heen  lowered  to  its  site.  Mr.  Walters,  architect  of  the  pro- 
posed edifice,  handed  a  small  mallet  to  the  President,  who  struck  the 
stone,  pronounced  it  to  be  laid,  and  then  returned  the  mallet  to  the  archi- 
tect. The  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  then  applied  his  square, 
compass  and  level,  and  declared  the  work  to  be  well  done.  In  his  address 
to  the  JIasonic  Fraternity,  the  Grand  Master  said  that  the  gavil,  the 
masonic  apron  and  other  insignia,  used  on  the  present  occasion,  were 
identically  the  same  that  were  used  by  Gen.  Washington,  when,  fifty-eight 
years  ago,  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  capitol." 

In  the  corner-stone  was  deposited  the  following  document,  which  wc 
introduce  for  its  historical  interest. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  Seventy-sixth  year  of  the  Indc- 
endeni-e  of  the  United  Slates  of  .America,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
eing  tlie  Ith  day  of  July,  1851,  this  stone,  designed  as  the  corner-stone 
of  the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  according  to  a  plan  amiroved  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  was  laid  l)y  Millard  Fill- 
more, President  of  the  United  States,  assisted  by  the  (Jraiid  Master  of  ilio 
Masonic  Lodges,  in  the  presence  of  many  members  of  Congress,  of  ofti- 
cers  of  the  Executive  and  Judiciary  Deiiarlincnis,  Niiiiunal,  State,  and 
District,  (jf  (.fticers  of  tlie  Army  and  Navy,  the  Curpdiale  autlmriiies  ol 
this  and  tieighboring  cities,   many  associations  civil,  and  military,  and 
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masonic,  officers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  National  Institute,  pro- 
fessors of  colleges  and  teachers  of  schools  of  the  District,  with  their  stu- 
dents and  pupils,  and  a  vasi  concourse  of  people  from  places  near  and 
remote,  including  a  few  surviving  !;entleiiien  who  witnessed  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  f^apitol,  by  President  Washington,  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

"  If,  therefore,  it  shall  hereafter  be  the  will  of  God  that  this  structure 
shall  fkll  from  its  base,  that  its  foundations  be  upturned,  and  this  deposite 
brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  it  known  that  on  this  day  the  Union  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America  stands  tirm,  that  their  Constitution  still  exists 
unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  original  usefulness  and  glory  ;  growing  every 
day  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  attracting  more  and  more  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
And  all  here  assembled,  whether  belonging  to  public  life  or  to  private  life, 
with  hearts  devoutly  thankful  to  Almighty  God  (or  the  preservation  of  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  the  country,  unite  in  sincere  and  fervenc  prayers 
that  this  deposite,  and  the  walls  and  arches,  the  domes  and  towers,  the 
columns  and  entablatures  now  to  be  erected  over  it  may  endure  forever ! 
"God  save  the  United  States  of  America. 

"DANIEL  WEBSTER, 
"  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Vnited  Slate*. 
("  In  his  own  handwriting.") 

An  impressive  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  It 
was  a  theme  and  an  occasion  suited  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  great 
orator,  and  eloquent  and  impassioned  were  the  sentences  recorded  to  have 
fallen  from  his  lips. 

Fifty-eight  years  ago,  as  has  been  stated,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present 
Capitol  was  laid  by  the  "  Father  of  his  Country."  We  were  then  com- 
posed of  but  15  states,  with  a  population  of  about  four  millions.  We  now 
number  31  states,  and  a  population  of  about  twenty-four  millions.  Then 
our  area  was  little  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles;  now 
it  has  stretched  over  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half.  Railroads  and  tele- 
graphs were  then  unknown  ;  we  now  have  8,500  miles  of  the  former,  and 
15,000  of  the  latter.  Our  annual  exports  then  reached  in  value  only  about 
twenty-six  millions  of  dollars;  now  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  millions. 
Our  tonni\ge  at  that  period  was  only  about  oiO.OOi);  ii  jias  now  attained 
to  three  and  a-half  millions,  and  American  commerce  waves  its  proud 
flag  upon  every  navigable  sea.  Such  were  some  of  the  reflections  which 
stirred  the  soul  of  the  orator  on  this  interestiiiir  occasion ;  and  in  tlieir 
consideration,  the  American  may  well  indulge  iu  an  honest  pride  at  the 
greatness  of  the  Republic  of  which  he  is  a  uiti/en,  while  he  invokes  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  to  rest  upon  its  future  career. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  country  was  startled  by  another  exciting 
phase  in  Cuban  affairs,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  perpetration  of  an  act 
of  lilood-tliirsiy  atrocity  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities  of  that  Isl- 
and, unsurpassed,  it  is  believed,  in  the  history  of  civilizi-d  countries.  It 
appears  that  the  discontent  which  prevailed  among  the  native  portion  of 
the  population,  in  view  of  the  oppressions  and  indignities  experienced 
from  tlieir  imported  rulers,  the  Spaniards,  at  length  found  open  expression; 
anil  on  the  4th  of  July — a  day  ever  memorable  and  consecrated  to  liberty — 
the  (irst  pronunciamento  in  favor  of  Cuban  Independence,  promulgated  by 
the  Cubans  themselves,  was  sent  forth  to  the  world.  Two  days  before 
that,  the  friends  of  independence  in  Principe,  a  city  second  in  importance 
to  Havana,  had  declared  lor  liberty.  Otiu'r  towns  soon  followed  the  in- 
spiring example;  and  as  the  intelligence  spread,  small  bands  of  putriots 
collected  from  various  quarters,  and,  for  greater  safely  and  ellicieiicy  of 
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operations,  repaired  to  the  mountains,  under  the  direction  of  their  leaders. 
Occasional  hostile  meetings  occurred  between  these  and  the  government 
troops  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  "  insurrection,"  in  which 
the  patriots  were  generally  successful.  Affairs  remained  in  this  posture, 
— the  reports  from  the  scene  of  operations  being  extremely  uncertain  and 
contradictory, — until  late  in  August,  when  news  came  of  the  landing  of 
Gen.  Lopez  with  a  band  of  patriotic  adventurers  under  his  command,  and 
also  of  the  seizure  of  some  hfty-two  Americans  by  the  Spanish  War 
Steamer  Habanero,  under  the  following  circumstances.  The  men  were  in 
barges,  bound,  it  is  said,  for  the  main  land,  and  unarmed.     It  was  sus- 

Eected,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  American 
and  of  Cuban  sympathizers  acting  under  Lopez.  They  were  seized, 
taken  into  Havana,  and  on  the  same  day  were  publicly  shot — the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  turning  out  en  masse  to  witness  the  savage  spectacle. 
They  were  not  allowed  a  trial,  or,  for  au^ht  that  appears,  the  slightest 
examination  or  opportunity  of  vindicating  themselves ;  but  were  subjected 
to  this  summary  and  barbarous  execution.  Farther  than  this,  if  all  the 
reports  be  true,  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were  after  death  subjected  to  the 

§ro8sest  indignities  by  the  populace  !  Nor  was  this  all — the  U.  S.  Mail 
teamer  Falcon,  on  iier  voyage  of  peace  from  Chagres  to  Havana,  was 
thrice  fired  at  by  the  Spanish  War  Steamer  above  named,  obliged  to  heave 
to,  and  then  suffered  to  proceed  amid  the  jeers  and  triumphant  acclama- 
tions of  the  Spanish  crew. 

The  reception  of  this  intelligence  produced  a  profound  sensation  through- 
out the  United  Slates.  That  American  citizens  should  be  arrested  on  the 
high  seas — that  they  should  be  treated  as  pirates  and  executed  without  a 
semblance  of  a  legal  trial,  even  though  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  aid- 
ing the  people  of  a  neiahboring  country  in  obtaining  their  independence — 
and  that  a  vessel,  bearing  the  American  Hag,  and  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  American  govornment,  pursuing  her  peaceful  and  hon- 
orable ends,  should  be  wantonly  insulted  in  the  manner  just  mentioned— 
were  circumstances  that  aroused  a  feeling  of  universal  indignation  in  this 
country.  The  impression  seemed  to  be  prevalent  that  this  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  would  prove  one  of  the  most  active  causes  in  hasten- 
ing their  downfall,  and  imparting  the  boon  of  freedom  to  Cuba.  Sooner 
or  later,  this  result  will  come  to  pass.  Cuba  is  yet  destined  to  be  free,  and 
to  become,  most  probably,  attached  as  a  state  to  the  American  Union. 


OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES. 


VIRGINIA. 

Of  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  this  was  the  largest,  and  probably 
the  first  settled.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Klizabeth.  the  "  virgin 
"^ueen"  of  England.  We  are  told  that  the  London  company,  soon  after 
Its  incorporation  in  1606,  despatched  to  America  three  ships,  having  on 
board  one  hundred  and  five  persons,  destined  to  begin  a  settlement  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  rich  and  beautiful  country.  The  squadron  was 
commanded  by  Christopher  Newport,  and  in  company  with  him  was 
Capt.  Gosnold,  and  the  celebrated  John  Smith.  Instead  of  being  warned 
by  the  failure  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  formerly  to  colonise  Vir- 
ginia, and  preserving  among  themselves  a  unanimity  of  feeling  and  ac- 
tion, these  adventurers  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other  concerning  their 
eventual  precedency  long  before  they  reached  the  land. 

It  seems,  a  sealed  box  had  been  delivered  to  the  commander,  with  or- 
ders that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  twenty^four  hours  after  the  emi- 
grants hud  landed  in  America.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  said 
box  contained  instructions  for  their  guidance  in  establishing  tliemselves 
coionially  after  landing.  Smith,  from  a  certain  bold  and  perhaps  over- 
bearing demeanor,  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  companions,  and  was  most 
absurdly  accused  of  an  intention  to  murder  the  olonial  council,  usurp 
the  government,  and  make  himself  king  of  Virginia.  Upon  this  un- 
founded accusation  he  was  put  in  close  confinement,  and  held  until  the 
arrival  and  debarkation  of  the  colonists.  They  were  fortuitously  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  farther  northward  than  their  contemplated  place  oi 
landing,  which  was  the  disastrous  Roanoke  island,  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  bay  on  the  26th  of  April,  1607.  Here  they  discovered  a 
large  and  beautiful  river,  which  they  named  James  river,  and  chose  as  a 
proper  spot  for  commencing  a  permanent  settlement,  the  present  position 
of  Jamestown. 

On  the  I3th  of  iSIay  they  debarked,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  organise 
their  government.  The  mysterious  box,  as  they  had  surmised,  was  found 
to  contain  the  names  of  the  council,  and  instructions  for  their  guidance. 
In  the  list  were  the  names  of  Gosnold,  Smith,  Wingfield,  and  Newport. 
Wiiigfield  was  elected  President,  but  a  vote  was  passed  excluding  Smith 
from  his  seat  at  the  board.  They  had,  however,  the  magnanimity  to  re- 
lease him  from  confinement;  and  his  subsequent  services  to  the  colony 
were  of  great  moment.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  dilatory  spirit 
of  these  adventurers,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  they  had 
no  visible  means  of  support  for  any  length  of  time,  and  yet  neglected  to 
put  in  any  crops  during  the  first  year  of  their  settlement.  Barter  and 
negotiation  with  the  Indians  for  a  time  sufficed  to  supply  them  with  the 
iieccsaaries  of  life;  but  this  was  a  very  uncertain  and  precarious  mode 
of  subsistence,  as  they  presently  found.  The  aborigines  became  aware 
of  the  comparative  dependence  of  the  new  comers  upon  them,  and  lost, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  reverential  awe  with  which  they  had  at  first  wel- 
comed  them. 

In  four  months  from  the  time  of  their  landing,  fifty  of  their  number 
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hii(]  prrished,  and  the  remainder  were  so  disheartened  that  they  deter- 
mined upon  returning  to  England.  In  this  emergency  tlie  great  abilities 
of  Smith  were  made  manifest;  he  undertook  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  and  was  certainly  very  successful  in  so  doing.  In  1608, 
Capt.  Newport  arrived  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  new  settlers,  and  a 
supply  of  provisions.  This  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  colony ;  but 
their  prospects  were  soon  overcast ;  for  about  this  time  they  discovered 
in  the  bed  of  a  small  river  near  Jamestown,  a  shinino  substance  which 
they  supposed  to  be  gold-dust.  A  sort  of  universal  phrensy  was  excited 
by  this  discovery.  "  Immediately,"  says  Smith,  "  there  was  no  thought, 
no  discourse,  no  hope,  and  no  work,  but  to  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine 
gold,  and  load  gold."  Smith  used  all  his  influence  to  convince  them  of 
their  folly,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  vessel  was  loaded  with  the  useless 
commodity,  and  sent  to  England.  On  its  arrival  there,  the  cargo  was 
examined,  and  found  to  be  nothing  but  earth,  filled  with  small  pieces  of 
shining  stone. 

In  one  of  Smith's  excursions  into  the  interior,  attended  only  by  an 
Tndian  guide,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  savages  and  taken  pris- 
oner. His  exulting  captors  conducted  him  to  Powhatan,  the  principal 
chieftain  of  Virginia.  After  many  ceremonies  and  consultations  they 
decided  to  put  him  to  death.  He  was  accordingly  led  forth  to  execution. 
His  head  was  placed  upon  a  stone,  and  a  war-club  presented  to  Pow- 
hatan, who  claimed  the  honour  of  being  his  executioner.  As  the  chief 
raised  the  club  to  give  the  fatal  blow,  Pocahontas,  his  favourite  daughter, 
rushed  through  the  crowd  and  clasped  the  head  of  Smith  in  her  arms, 
laid  her  own  upon  it,  and  entreated  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  Pow- 
hatan was  amazed.  He  let  fall  the  club  and  set  Smith  at  liberty,  and 
soon  after  had  him  conducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown.  In  16ia,  Poca- 
hontas incurred  the  resentment  of  her  father — probably  on  account  oi  her 
attachment  to  the  whites — when  she  left  her  home  and  visited  the  terri- 
tories of  Jopazows,  chief  of  the  Potomacs.  Capt.  Argoll,  having  sailed 
up  the  Potomac  river,  on  a  trading  voyage,  prevailed  on  Jopazows,  by 
the  tempting  offer  of  a  copper  kettle,  to  surrender  her  to  liini.  He  de- 
tained and  carried  her  to  Jamestown,  presuming  that  Powiiatan  would 
do  no  hurt  to  the  English  while  they  retained  possession  of  hi.s  daughter. 

But  the  noble-hearted  chief  felt  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  the 
whites,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace  till  Pocahontas  was 
restored.  During  her  detention  at  Jamestown,  Mr.  Thomas  Rolfe,  an 
Englishman  of  respectable  character,  became  attached  to  her  and  offered 
her  his  hand.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  consent  of  Powhaian  being  ob- 
tained, the  marriage  was  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  in  presence  of  the 
uncle  of  Pocahontas  and  her  two  brothers.  This  event  relieved  the  col- 
ony from  the  enmity  of  Powhatan,  and  preserved  peace  betwetui  them 
for  many  years.  In  IGIC  she  embarked  with  her  husband  for  England, 
and  was  received  by  the  king  and  queen  with  the  attention  due  to  her 
rank.  While  in  London  she  received  a  visit  from  her  former  friend, 
Capt.  Smith.  Her  residence  among  civilized  men  was  destined,  how 
ever,  to  be  short.  While  about  to  embark  from  Gravesend,  with  her  hus- 
band and  an  infant  son,  to  return  to  Virginia,  she  died,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  Her  son  was  educated  in  London,  and  from  Iiim  are  de- 
scended some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia. 

In  1009  the  London  Company  obtained  a  new  charter,  granting  greater 
power  and  privileges  than  the  former.  They  soon  after  sent  out  nine 
ships,  with  nine  hundred  emigrants,  to  Virginia.  The  vessel  on  board 
of  which  were  ihe  ofRcers  appointed  to  govern  the  colony,  was  unfor- 
tunately driven  by  a  storm  npoti  the  Hermuda  islands ;  the  others  ar- 
rived safely.  Most  of  the  persons  who  came  in  these  were  of  -i  viciiuis 
:haracter.     They  at  first  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Smith. 
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and  by  this  means  threw  the  colony  into  great  confusion.  Siniiii  deter- 
mined, however,  that  lie  would  be  obeyed  until  the  arrival  of  ihf  officers 
that  were  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  accordingly  seized  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  sedition,  and  put  them  in  prison,  and  bv  this  means  order 
was  again  restored. 

About  this  time,  the  Indians,  fearing  that  the  white  people  would  be- 
come too  powerful,  concerted  a  plot  to  destroy  them  all.  Pocahontus 
heard  of  it,  and  resolved  to  save  them.  Accordingly,  one  dark  an-l 
stormy  night,  she  hastened  to  Jamestown,  and  informed  Smith  of  his 
danger.  He  immediately  took  measures  to  put  the  colony  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  the  Indians,  perceiving  that  their  design  was  discovered,  gave 
up  the  project.  Soon  after,  Smith  received  a  severe  wound,  and  returned 
to  England  to  procure  the  aid  of  a  surgeon.  The  most  unhappy  conse- 
quences followed.  The  Indians,  perceiving  the  absence  of  the  man  they 
feared,  attacked  the  colony  with  united  forces.  They  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies, and  thus  reduced  the  settlers  to  the  greatest  extremity.  Such  was 
their  wretched  condition,  that  they  devoured  the  skins  of  their  horses, 
the  bodies  of  the  Indians  they  had  killed,  and  at  last  the  flesh  of  their 
dead  companions.  This  period  was  remembered  by  the  name  of  "  the 
starving  time."  In  six  months  their  number  was  reduced  from  more 
than  five  hundred  to  sixty,  and  these  feeble  and  dejected.  While  the 
colonists  were  in  this  situation,  the  persons  who  had  been  wrecked  on 
the  Bermudas  arrived.  The  colonists  again  determined  to  return  to 
England,  and  for  this  purpose  they  embarked  and  sailed  down  the  river. 
Foitunately,  however,  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  with  supplies  of  men  and  provisions. 
He  persuaded  them  to  return  to  Jamestown,  and  by  a  judicious  exercise 
of  authority  he  restored  order  and  contentment,  and  for  several  years 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

In  1611,  Lord  Delaware,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  Public  authority  was 
now  rigidly  enforced.  Hitherto  no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had 
been  established.  The  fields  that  had  been  cleared  were  cultivated  by 
the  joint  labour  of  the  whole,  and  the  produce  was  deposited  in  public 
stores,  and  shared  in  common.  This  plan  of  proceeding  presented  but 
few  inducements  to  industry,  and  the  idle  and  improvident  trusted  en- 
tirely to  what  was  distributed  from  the  common  stores.  To  remedy 
these  evils.  Sir  Thomas  divided  a  considerable  portion  of  land  into  lots 
of  three  acres  each,  and  granted  one  of  these  to  each  individual  to  be 
his  own  property.  The  happy  effects  of  this  measure  were  soon  so 
manifest,  that  another  assignment  of  fifty  acres  to  each  one  was  made, 
and  the  plan  of  working  m  a  common  field  was  entirely  abandoned. 
From  this  time  the  colony  rapidly  increased  and  improved.  In  1616 
they  began  to  cultivate  tobacco,  a  plant  which  was  first  found  in  that 
soil,  and  became  the  great  staple  of  Virginia. 

Thus  far  the  affairs  of  the  colony  had  been  managed  by  a  governoi 
and  council,  appointed  by  the  London  company,  and  from  1611  they  had 
betMi  under  martial  law,  like  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  but  the  people  had 
become  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  They  longed  to  enjoy 
the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  theit 
native  country.  To  gratify  this  noble  desire  of  the  colonists,  (Jovernor 
Ycardly,  in  1619,  called  a  gcnieral  assembly,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  the  several  plantations  or  boroU[,'hs.  It  met  at  Jamestown  on 
the  10th  of  June,  and  was  the  first  legislative  assembly  (.-ver  held  in 
America.  The  colony  hitherto  consisted  almost  entirely  of  miMi  who 
came  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  who  iiitcuclcd  again  to 
return  to  England.  But  in  order  to  attach  them  more  to  ilic  soil,  and 
to  induce  them  to  regard  this  as  their  home,  in  IGJO,  the  ((tnipany  sent 
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nviM'  Mlniily  (tills,  to  be  disposed  of  amonK  the  young  planters  for  wItc* 
Al  lir«t  till!  price  (if  ii  wife  was  one  hundred  pounds  o."  tobacco,  but  the 
ili'iiiiiMil  for  them  inrreased  so  much  that  it  soon  rose  to  one  hundred 
iMid  nixty  pounds.  The  same  year  a  Dutch  vessel  arrived  at  Jamestown 
with  tsvcnly  v^fricans,  and  offered  them  for  sale  as  slaves.  They  were 
piiriiliiiRiMl  hy  the  people.  These  were  the  first  slaves  brought  into  tlie 
country,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  that  system  of  slavery 
which  MOW  exists  in  the  United  States.  Emigrants  continued  to  arrive 
from  Kntjland,  and  the  settlements  were  widely  extended.  The  colony 
wiiM  now  advancing  on  the  full  tide  of  prosperity ;  but  it  was  destined 
wion  to  experience  a  sudden  and  dreadful  reverse  of  fortune.  The  In 
(hiimi,  thougli  apparently  friendly,  formed  a  plan  for  the  total  destruc'or. 
ftf  the  Knglisli.  On  the  22d  of  May,  1622,  the  savages  burst  fori'i  i.|K  n 
III)*  Nctlicments  and  murdered  the  whites  without  distinction  oi  ag'  ov 
«i'X,  I'Ik!  whole  colony  would  have  been  cutoff,  had  not  a  luendly  !n- 
(lliin  given  notice  of  the  plot,  in  time  to  put  Jameston  i<  hnd  f  /".  >v  neigh- 
liniirinK  "I'ltlnmcnts  on  their  guard.  The  English  were  n  ,si'l  o  ven- 
ycniK'c  l»y  this  horrid  scene.  They  attacked  the  mtiiar.s  'Viiii  fire  and 
Nivoril,  killed  multitudes  of  them,  and  drove  tht!  r.mainder  far  into  the 
wjltlcincs*.  By  means  of  this  calamity  the  seitlemenls  of  tl.e  colony 
\\'vt(<  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight;  and  .n  '^^'^4.  out  of  nine  thousand 
iHM'soiiK  who  had  been  sent  from  Euffla.id,  only  eighteen  hundred  were 
livlutf.  These  misfortunes  induced  Kinj;  James,  in  1634,  to  dissolve  the 
lidiulnn  company,  and  take  the  gi/vernment  of  the  colony  into  his  own 
liiilids.  Ho  appointed  a  governor  and  twelve  counsellors,  to  whom  all 
iilllliority  was  committed  ;  aiid  Ihit-  arbitrary  act  was  followed  by  others 
t'ljiiiilly  oppressive.  The  ool.»nists  submitted  to  these  tyrannical  niea- 
mireg  until  1636,  when  tney  had  become  so  disgusted  with  the  (ionduct 
of  their  tT'ivernor,  tha*  tiiey  seized  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  England. 
King  ('Ii;ii!rs  was  sn  much  displeased  with  this  act  of  the  colonists 
tlliil  lie  iciit  him  back,  w  ith  full  power  to  govern  as  before. 

Ill  M).)9,  Sir  William  Berkley,  distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  his 
leinper,  w,-s  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  colony,  with  instruc 
lliiim  to  restoic  the  general  assembly.  This  gave  great  satisfaction  tft 
the  people',  and  under  his  wise  administration  they  enjoyed  many  years 
t»f  peace  and  prosperity.  In  1652,  Cromwell,  who  was  then  at  ilin 
head  of  gov(!rnment  in  England,  sent  a  strong  force  to  compel  the  gov- 
eriiiir  of  Virginia  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  After  a  brave  resistan(  e 
Berkley  was  obliged  to  submit,  when  for  several  years  governors  were 
Hppointcd  by  Cromwell,  and  oppressive  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
the  coliinists.  At  length  the  people  renounced  the  authority  of  their 
oppressors,  and  again  conferred  the  office  of  governor  upon  Berkley,  wlio 
wad  Htill  reniding  in  the  colony.  Soon  after  this  event  news  arrived 
llmt  (Jroinwell  was  dead,  and  that  Charles  II.  was  on  the  throne  of 
tMiKJaiid.  The  authority  of  Berkley  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  but  the 
I  'hln  of  the  people  were  little  r  t  rd"i'.  Large  tracts  of  land  belong- 
ing to  ill')  colony  were  granteo  U)  ii»;-  fa v'u rites  of  Charles;  this  pro- 
duced meat  excitement  in  Virpi  )!;!,  nif]  '■;'•*. .Vf^d  in  all  t!'  ''irrors  (/fii.il 
wiir.  Tin?  opposing  party  v  .is-  :<•;  y«  !  '  Me  eloqu.  .' l  of  a  young 
ami  ambitious  lawyer  by  the  liuin.;  ol  Naiimuiel  Bacon.  He  was  elect- 
ed ueiieral,  and  arrayed  himself,  with  six  hundred  armed  men,  agaiilst 
llie  ((iivernor  and  council.  Hostilities  continued  for  several  monilis, 
during  which  Jamestown  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  crops  in  the 
llt'hl«  were  l;iid  waste.  Troops  at  length  arrived  from  England,  who, 
(III  the  dcith  of  Bacon,  which  occurred  soon  after,  put  an  end  to  the 
difttirb.uice  and  restored  Berkley  to  power.  Many  of  tha  rebels  were 
iried  and  oecuted.  The  assembly,  however,  soon  after  interfered,  and 
by  wise  an  I  sal-jtary  laws  sncceeied  in  restoring  peace  and  harmunv 
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among  the  colonists.  T'lo  majority  "i  the  people  of  Virginiu  wtre  for 
a  long  time  opposed  to  slavery  ;  and  laws  were  [mssed  to  prevent  il.  But 
the  selfish  policy  of  the  kings  and  proprietors  in  England  eiicourage.!  the 
introduction  of  slaves,  and  the  evil  rould  not  be  resisted  by  ttie  rolonista. 
The  state  has  a  great  variety  of  surface  and  of  soil.  Froii.  ihe  sea 
coast  to  the  termination  of  tide  water,  which  includes  «  tract  from  110  to 
120  miles  in  width,  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  in  some  places  marshy ;  ih« 
soil  is  sandy,  covered  with  pitch  pine,  light,  and  of  but  little  fertility, 
except  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  often  productive.  Ttusia 
denominated  the  low  country,  and  is  unhealthy  from  August  to  October. 
Between  the  head  of  tide  water  and  the  Blue  ridge,  the  country  gmdually 
rises  and  becomes  uneven,  and  v.v.it  the  mountains  often  abrupt  and 
broken,  though  the  soil  is  fertile. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  very  great.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
coal,  salt,  limestone,  and  marble  are  found  ;  and  it  has  a  number  of  very 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  particularly  those  impregnated  wish  sulphur. 
Mining  has  recently  received  much  attention ;  in  1840,  2000  persons  were 
engaged  in  it.  The  belt  of  the  country  in  which  gold  is  found  is  in 
Sputtsylvania  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  extending  in  a  S.  W. 
direction,  it  passes  into  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  But  the  iron  and  coal  are  much  more  valuable.  The  coai 
fields  are  very  extensj^jre,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  lar  e  quan- 
tities have  been  exporffld,  particularly  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rich- 
mond. Salt  springs  sfre  found,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are  i  xporlud 
from  the  banks  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 

The  first  constitution   of  Virginia  was  formed  in  1776.    Thi-   was 
amended  by  a  convention  assembled  for  that  purpose,  in  1830.    Th-  gov- 
ernor is  elected  for  three  years  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  housi  s   of 
assembly,  but  is  ineligible  for  the  next  succeeding  three  years.      He 
must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  must  be  a  native  born  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  live  years  next  preceding 
his  election.    The  council  of  state  consists  of  three  members,  elected  for 
three  years,  one  of  the  number  retiring  annually.    They  are  the  advisers 
of  the  governor.     The  senior  councillor  is  lieutenant-governor,  and  acts 
as  governor  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  inability  of  the 
governor.    The  senate  consists  of  32  members,  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years,  one  fourth  of  the  number  retiring  annually.    A  member  must 
be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  have  a  residence  and  a  freehold   in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  elected.    The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  134 
members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.    A  member  must  be  at  least  25 
years  of  age,  and  have  a  residence  and  a  freehold  in  the  district  for  which 
he  is  elected.     No  person  holding  a  lucrative  office,  no  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  or  priests  of  any  denomination,  can  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
asst'inbly.    The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  and  the  superior 
courss,  are  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  assembly,  and  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour.    The  attorney-general  is  appomted 
in  ilie  same  manner,  and  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  gen- 
eral  assembly.     Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  state,  of  21  years  of  age 
or  upwards,  who  owns  an  interest  in  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  $25, 
or  who  is  a  house-keeper  or  head  of  a  family,  and  has  paid  taxes,  except- 
ing paupers,  non-commissioned  officers,  soldiers,  seamen  or  marines  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  convicted  of  infiin  oiis  crimes, 
is  entitled  to  the  right  of  sutfrage.    The  general  assembly  in.t  is  annually 
ui  Richmond  on  the  first  Monday  of  December.     At  all  elections,  votes 
are  given  openly,  or  viva  voce,  ani  not  by  ballot,  as  in  most  of  the  other 
states. 
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NEW-YORK. 

Phobably  ilie  first  European  who  landed  on  the  soil  of  New- York,  was 
John  df!  Verrazano,  a  Florentine,  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
About  the  nildiile  of  March,  1524,  he  arrived  on  the  American  coast,  near 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  from  which  point  he  proceeded  as  far  south  as  Geor- 
gia. He  tiien  turned  and  coasted  north,  until  he  came  to  about  the  lati- 
tude of  41"  north,  where  he  entered  a  harbour,  which,  from  his  description, 
is  believed  to  be  that  of  New- York.  Vlerrazano  stayed  in  the  harbour 
about  fifteen  days;  traded  freely  with  tho  natives,  and  left  on  the  5th  of 
May,  eoasling  as  far  as  Labrador,  whence  he  sailed  for  France.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  king  he  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage,  giving  the  name  of  New- 
France  to  the  country  he  visited  ;  but  as  his  voyage  neither  pnidined  nor 
promised  any  addition  to  the  revenues  of  France,  his  diseoveii.  s  were 
not  pursued.  In  a  subsequent  expedition  this  voyager  was  lo.-i,  having 
been  destroyed,  it  is  supposed,  by  savages. 

In  lUO!),  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  discovered  the  Hudson  river,  and  ascended  it  about 
160  miles.  In  conseqj^ence  of  this  discovery,  the  Dutch  laid  claim  to  a 
large  extent  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  and  called  it  New- 
Netlierlands.  In  1G13,  several  Dutch  merchants  erected  a  fort  where 
Albany  now  stands,  which  they  named  Fort  OrancMit  The  next  year  they 
built  several  trading  houses  on  the  island  of  Manlret^n,  now  called  New- 
York,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Nieu-Amsterdam.  Thi;  Knglish 
clanned  tiie  wliole  continent  by  virtue  of  Cabot's  discoveries,  and  regard- 
ed the  Dutch  as  intruders ;  and  in  tho  same  year.  Captain  Argall,  from 
Virginia,  witii  a  fli^et  of  three  ships,  visited  these  nettlements  on  the  Hud- 
son, demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  claimed  the  territory,  as  prop- 
erly constituting  a  part  of  Virginia.  Their  tmmber  being  small,  they  sub- 
r.iilted  without  resistance.  IJut  the  next  year  a  new  governor  arrived 
from  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  renounced  the  authority  of  the  English,  and 
retained  possession  until  l()fi4.  They  erected  a  fort  on  the  Delaware,  and 
and  one  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  laid  claim  to  all  the 
territory  between  these  rivers.  In  1G55,  Peter  .Stnyvesant,  the  Dutch 
governor,  with  a  rteet  of  seven  ships  attacked  and  snlulued  the  Swedes, 
who  had  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  river;  hut  th(!  Dutch 
soon  had  to  encounter  again  their  old  enemies,  the  Fnglisli.  In  1<>G4, 
Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  all  New- 
England,  and  the  territory  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  A 
gqiiadron,  therefore,  soon  appeared  in  New-York  harrfbur,  under  ilie  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Nichols.  'Vlw  Hnglish  immediately  demanded  a  sur- 
render of  till!  town,  and  promised  to  secutt;  to  the  inhabitants  the  rights  ol 
life  and  properly.  Governor  Stnyvesant  determined  to  resist;  hut  at 
length  the  iniiahitants  constrained  him  to  submit.  The  Knglisli  took  pos- 
session, and  in  honor  of  the  duke,  called  the  town  New- York.  Soon 
after.  Fort  Orange  was  taken,  and  named  Albany.  Nicliols  now  assumed 
the  goveriunent  of  the  country,  and  under  his  liberal  adininistrailon,  New 
York,  III  Kifi.'i,  was  made  a  city,  and  is  now  the  grand  metropolis  of  the 
western  world. 

In  1(173,  shortly  after  war  was  declared  between  England  and  Holland, 
t  Dutch  deet  arrived  at  Stalen  Island,  and  by  the  treaeliery  of  the  com- 
maiidcrof  the  fort,  was  permitted  to  enter  the  harbour  of  New- York  with- 
out resisiaiice.  The  Dutch  iiiimediately  took  p.Jssession  of  the  city  ;  but 
dooii  the  ii(!ws  of  peace  arrived,  and  the  eoiintry  was  again  restorcij  lo 
the  F.ngli^li.  Sir  Ednniiiil  Andross  was  appointed  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, tint  In-'  adiniiiistralinii  was  distinguislied  fi>r  nothing  but  a  course 
of  lyraiiiiy.  The  jicople  of  the  colony  heeaiiie  discontcnleil  under  ilii 
arbitrary  regulations  imposed  upon  them;  and  in  IWi,  they  were   lint 
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permitted  to  take  part  in  tho  gov(Tiiment.    An  assembly,  ctiiiNiNtiiiK  of  it 
council  of  ten,  appointed  by  tliu  duke,  and  eighteen  repreHeiitiilivt'».  fiiimeu 
by  tiie  people,  were  allowed  to  make  the  laws  of  the  eojoiiy,     In   Ki'.io, 
during  the  war  between  Kngland  and  France,  the  French  of  Oiumila  con- 
spired with  certain  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  destruction  of  the  MiiuliNh 
settlements.     On  the  8th  of  February,  a  party  attacktMl  iiitd  dtmlroycil  liie 
town  of  Schenectady.    Every  iiouse  was  surrounded,  and  it  liorrid  yell 
broke  the  stillness  of  tiic  night;  the  inhabitants  Hpraiiy  from  their  \m\n, 
found  their  dwellings  in  tlanies,  and  their  doors  guarded  by  tlic  tutvago 
foe.     Some  escaped  ;  but  naked  and  exposed  to  a  storm,   miiiiy  of  lliein 
perished  before  they  could  reach  Albany,  tlieir  nearenl  [diu'e  of  rcfugo. 
In  this  cruel  assault,  sixty  were  killed,  twenty-seven  made  iiriNonerM,  uinl 
twenty-five  lost  their  hands  and  feet  by  the  cold.    These  itml  other  sav. 
age  cruelties,  led  the  Fnglish  colonists  to  combino  their  forccN  iigiiinHL 
Canada.     Sir  William  Pliipps,  with  a  large  fleet,  sailed  up  the  Ml.   I,aw 
rence ;  and  an  army  proceeded  from  New-York  by  laml,  t\n  fiir  im  I,:ike 
Champlain;  but  owing  to  some  mismanagement,  this  expedition  failo  I 
of  success. 

In  IfiOl,  King  William  appointed  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter  uovernor  cf 
New-York.  At  this  time  the  colony  needed  a  inagistrale  of  laleiilH  iiii.l 
energy.  Sloughlcr  had  neither;  he  was  weak  and  vicioim.  Mxgovef 
nor  licisler  disputed  his  authority ;  but  after  Kev(!ral  vain  iitlcniplK  to  nmit'- 
tain  his  own  power,  be,  witii  IMalhorue,  were  taken  and  i(»nilenuicd  fif 
high  treason.  SSlougliter  al  first  refused  to  ex(M;ute  the  sentence  of  the 
court ;  but  at  a  feast,  in  a  tit  of  intoxication,  he  was  induced  to  Nign  the 
death  warrant,  and  they  were  executed.  Their  estates  were  iiilerwarilM 
restored  to  their  families,  and  their  bodies  were  takf'ii  up  by  their  iiar'y 
and  buried  with  great  pomp,  in  the  old  Dutch  church,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Sloui,'hter  died  in  KWl  ;  and  he  was  succeeilcd  the  iic'xl  year  I  y 
Colonel  Fletcher.  Fletcher  desired  to  promote  among  the  Ihilili  iiiliiit>- 
itants  theu:'eof  the  Knglish  lan(^uage,  and  the  iiiteri^sts  of  the  iMiulith 
church ;  and  these  ol'jeels  he  recommendeil  to  the  attention  of  the  iihuc  ii- 
hiy.  .\fler  iiiiich  diflleulty,  ii  bill  was  passed  iMicoiiragiiig  ediiciilioii  in 
the  colony,  and  providing  for  the  support  of  ininisterH  of  the  goHjiel,  w  lo 
v/vw  to  be  chosen  l)y  the  |)cople. 

In  l(i;l8,  the  Karl  of  llellamont  was  made  governor  of  the  eoloiiy,  nl 
which  time  the  .Vmericnii  sens  were  infested  with  iirateH.  Theeiiii  propo- 
sed to  sciiii  out  a  naval  foii'c  against  them;  liiit  the  asNeinhly  rejected  ilie 
proposal.  He  tiien  fitted  out  a  private  vessel,  under  the  coiiiiiMiid  of 
Ca|)tain  Kidd,  who  afterwards  became  a  pirate  liimHelf,  llellaiiKiiit  uiit 
succeeded,  in  1702,  by  Lord  ("ornbury,  son  of  the  eidcliniled  earl  of  ('l,ir- 
eiiilon.  Ill  his  private  <  h;iracter,  Coriibury  was  vicious  itiid  cipiileiiiplilile  ; 
as  a  magistrate,  he  was  lyramiical  and  prodigal  of  the  peopleV  nioii  'V. 
lie  was  removed  from  ofTice,  and  soon  after  sci/ed  by  Iiim  creditors  uiiil 
tiirown  into  prison. 

Ill  1710,  the  queen  appointed  (leneral  Hunter  governor  of  the  eoloiiy. 
During  bis  administration,  another  attempt  was  made  for  the  Miihjiigation 
iif  C  iiiaila.  .\n  army  of  4,0()(t  men  left  Albany  and  marched  ana  iiNt 
Montreal.  A  large  lleet  procei^dcd  up  the  St.  I.awicncc,  Inil  nieelmu  \Mth 
a  violent  storm,  inaiiy  of  the  ships  were  dashed  upon  thi'  riickn,  iinij  the 
iiiiiainder  returned  tii  F.nglaiid.  When  this  was  made  kimwii  to  the  uimy 
llic  troiips  were  disheartened,  ami  the  enterprise  was  almiidoiied. 

In  17l:Mluiiter  left  the  colony  in  a  slaii- of  peilcci  harmony,  ami  re- 
liiriicd  to  I'lurope,  when  his  olFice  was  conferred  upon  William  Ihiriiel,  Null 
nl  the  celebrated  iiisho|i  lluriiet.  At  ihis  tunc  the  Fieiieli  were  eicc  img 
firirt  aloiii;  the  lakis  and  rivers,  from  Caieula  '.o  the  liiilf  "I  MeMco, 
Tlu'ir  policy  in  this,  was  lo  cut  olf  the  fur  tr.ele  of  llie  r,ii|.>li«li,  ami  ne  iii" 
I  all  liilhei'n.selves.      Iturnet   eiele.ivorud  to  ileli  al   iheil   iili|ei'l,l\    li  |iU. 
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ing  a  foil  ,il  0>i\vi>|,r(i,  He  wiitdind  all  the  movements  of  the  Indians, 
anil  Kuiiylit  to  |ii'('vi'Ml  llii'ir  union  with  tlie  French.  Aftck  Uurnet,  the 
governnit'iit  of  ihi^  colony  dt'volved  mu'ci-ssivcly  upon  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery, Hip  Vim  Ditni,  iind  VViillum  ("rosby.  The  latter  arrived  at  New- 
York  in  I73Q.  l)iMin)(  \i\n  tidmiiiigtrHtion  a  prosecution  was  commenced, 
through  his  in(hii<iu't>,  iiuiiJiiMt  tiie  editor  of  a  ncw.spaper,  for  publishing 
an  oll'ensive  artif^U'.  AfltT  it  noble  defence  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  the 
editor  wuk  ucijiiiUed,  iind  llinnilton  wus  greatly  applauded  by  the  citizens, 
who  desired  the  entiri'  liberty  of  the  press. 

After  the  deiitji  of  ('nmliy,  ni  1730,  George  Clark  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-governor. For  initiiy  yenrn  a  severe  contest  had  existed  between 
the  governor  uiid  Ilit*  IihiikV  of  representatives.  The  governor  wished 
to  li.ive  the  control  of  the  piiblii-  money,  and  make  such  appropriations 
as  he  saw  flt.  On  llu<  other  Imiid,  the  house  contended  that  no  money 
should  lie  expended  Cor  any  object  which  they  did  not  approve.  During 
Clark's  adintnmtriitiiin  theeontesl^  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  a 
gre;it  deal  of  npirit,  hut  the  representatives  prevailed.  At  this  time  there 
were  numy  negrncN  m  the  eiiy  of  New-York;  fires  occurred  frequent- 
ly, and  suN|iieion  wiih  excited  iigiiinst  them.  Some  of  them  were  de- 
tected in  settiiiu  lire  to  luiildiiiKs,  and  it  was  then  reported  that  they  had 
fornutd  a  plot  to  burn  the  city,  and  intended  to  appoint  a  governor  of 
their  own.  'I'lie  inoiile  were  terrified ;  about  thirty  negro.s  were 
seized  Iind  put  to  (leiilli,  and  two  while  men  were  tried  and  executed. 
When  the  iilann  wiin  over  the  people  began  to  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  the  witneNscN  iiiid  lliejr  testimony;  niMie  of  them  were  respectable, 
and  till'  evidence  of  it  plot  had  all  vanislied  ;  terror  and  prejudice  had  led 
the  miit{iHiriiieii  to  ii  coiirMc  of  inanil'est  cruelty  and  injustice. 

In  17411.  <iciii({c  Cliiitoii,  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor. He  Niion  Nci'iircil  the  love  mid  confidence  of  the  people,  ami 
united  llieir  cueruieN  iiuninsl  tlie  I'rencli  and  Indians.  The  frequent 
dcpreiliiiiiiiiH  ol  llic  enemy  upon  llie  linulish  settlements  led  to  the  pro- 
jeet  of  iiiioilier  c)ijii>iiiiioii  iiuiiinst  Caiiadu;  but  before  their  plan  was 
earned  inln  opiiuiion  pence  was  restored.  In  1753  Gov.  Clinton  rcsi;;!!- 
eil  his  nllicc,  iniil  sviin  nncceeiled  by  Sir  Danvers  Usborne.  This  geiitlc- 
iiiaii,  livi'  diiyii  after  Ins  iirnviil,  ciiiinnitted  suicide,  through  grief  for  tiie 
lii>s  of  \[\n  wife,  .liinics  llclaiirey,  who  had  been  lieuicnant-goverri(ir 
under  ('liiiion,  linn  iiMMiimed  ibe  chief  auiliority.  In  175')  Sir  Ciiarlcs 
Hardy  anivnl  m  Nrvv-S'ork  with  cotnmisHioii  of  governor;  but  being  a 
naval  iillicer  uiiiMiiuainled  with  civil  alfairs,  he  |)ut  himself  altogetlict 
into  tlie  liaiiilN  ol  Mr  Dclaneey.  The  governors  next  succeeding  were 
Cailwalladci  Ciildiii,  (iencriil  Sloncklon,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  and  William 
Tr)nn,  tlie  liDit-iiaini'il  clufting  the  ln;t  of  royal  governors. 

The  <'liiiiiiic  of  New  Vink  i>i  various.  In  the  south  part  the  winters 
lire  niild  lint  chungealilc  ;  in  the  iiortb-easl  part  tliey  are  severe  but  inure 
iiuirnnii;  111  the  level  eoiiiilrv  ^^est  of  the  iniiiintuins  llie  cliiiiiite  is  niiire 
mill!  lli.iii  111  llie  hiiiiie  liillliiiie  in  the  eiift  p;irl.  The  [ii'iiieipal  river  ill 
the  hiaie  In  the  lliidioii,  lliri'e  hundred  and  twenty-four  niiUs  long,  wlmli 
eiiicrN  New-S'oik  li;i\,  niid  i-<  iiiviu'ilile  lor  sldiijis  one  huinlreil  and  lillv- 
one  niilcN,  III  'I'liiy.  Iiiikes  Kiie,  ('liain|ihiiii,  and  Oiilario  lie  partly 
within  till!  ^llllc  III  Ihime  wliieli  lie  whnlly  wiiliin  it,  are  lakes  (Jeorni, 
Oneiila,  Sk.ineiili'loi,  th\  iinco,  I  'ayiiga,  Seneca,  ('aii:iiiilai;{iia,  and  ('rimki  <l 
i;ike,  ulili  li,  \Mlli  the  eXieplinn  of  lake  (ieorge,  diseliarge  their  wnlris 
into  laki'  (tnliiriii,  .md  Clialtiiupie  lake,  wliiidi  empties  into  the  Alleiihaiiy 
river.  Tmii  piiiii'i|ial  chains  of  high  laiid><,  rising  to  inoniitaiiis,  i'ri)s> 
the  cistern  pull  ol  ibe  slate  (Mie  of  thene  eoiiien  from  New-Jersey, 
and  iroMHi's  llie  lluiUiiii  at  West  I'miit,  tvliere  on  eaidi  side  ol  the  imi 
the  iiioiiiii.iiiiM,  111  plmi  s  eoiniiiu  lo  the  water's  eili;e,  and  rising  to  tli' 
l.eight  of  Ironi  line  tlionsand  to  one  thous.ind  seven  hundred  feet,  eonsi;' 
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tute  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  scenery  in  the  country, 
known  as  tlie  "  Higiilands."  These  mountains  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  wide,  and  after  crossing  the  Hudson  river  proceed  norllierly  ; 
form  tlie  Taghkannic  mountains,  divide  the  waters  whicli  fall  into  the 
Hudson  fiom  those  flowing  into  the  Housatonic  river,  and  thence  nito 
Long  Island  Sound.  Another  range  comes  from  the  north-west  part  o( 
New-Jersey,  and  constitutes  the  Shawagunk  mountains.  A  third  range 
comes  from  Pennsylvania,  and  proceeding  north  through  Sullivan,  Ulster, 
and  Greene  counties,  constitute  the  Catskill  mountains.  The  Adirondack 
mountains  in  the  north-east  part,  and  south-west  of  lake  Champlain,  are 
the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  state.  Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  peak,  being 
6460  feet  high,  and  little  inferior  to  the  White  mountains  in  New-Hamp- 
shire. 

This  state  boasts  the  noblest  cataract  on  the  earth — that  of  Niagara. 
It  is  computed  that  100,000,000  tons  of  water  are  discharged  over  the 
precipice  every  hour.  The  height  of  the  fall  near  the  American  shore 
IS  163  feet;  near  (loat  Island,  on  the  Canada  shore,  154  feet;  the  dis- 
tan(:e  around  the  Horse-shoe  fall  is  144  rods.  The  river  at  the  falls  is 
nearly  a  mile  wide,  but  directly  below  is  compressed  to  less  than  a  fourth 
tiiat  di!<tance ;  and  while  it  makes  a  constant  descent,  with  anidzing  ve- 
locity, the  banks  rise  gradually  for  six  miles.  Some  suppose  the  falls  to 
liave  receded  from  the  escarpment  of  Queenston  to  their  present  site ; 
but  Dr.  Lyell,  the  geologist,  conjectures  the  time  necessary  for  such  re- 
cession, to  be  35,000  years. 

New- York  has  several  important  literary  institutions.  Columbia  col- 
lege, formerly  King's  college,  was  founded  in  New- York  city  In  1754, 
and  is  under  the  direction,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  Kpiscopuliaus; 
Union  college  at  Schenectady  w;is  foiuided  in  1795;  Hamilton  college  in 
("lintoii  was  founded  in  1812;  Geneva  college,  conducted  by  the  Episco- 
palians, wiis  founded  in  Geneva  in  1833;  the  University  of  tiie  cily  of 
New-Vork  was  founded  in  1831  ;  the  Hamilton  literary  and  tlieologic.il 
geniiiiary  was  founded  by  the  Baptists  in  1819;  the  Theological  liisli- 
tiile  of  liie  lOpiscopal  church  was  founded  in  1819,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York;  the  seminary  connected  with  tlie  University,  V  founded  in  18'Jii, 
the  seminary  at  Auburn  wis  founded  by  the  Presbynjrians  mlHJl;  the 


Hiiriwick  si-niinary  was  foiimjed,  in  Otsego  county,  by  the  Lutlierans,  in 
the  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  at  Newliiir(fli,  in 
ilie  (Udlegeof  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New-York, 


isk; 

is3(; 

ill  1807;  the  Albany  Medical  College,  in  1839. 

The  governor  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  He  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  be  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
resided  five  years  in  tin;  state.  '\'\u:  lieutenant  is  elected  in  like  man- 
ner, and  must  possess  similar  (|ualifications.  He  is  president  of  the 
Keiiale;  and  in  ease  of  the  iinpeuchiiuni,  reniovid,  dealli,  or  absence  o( 
the  governor,  ilisidiarges  the  duties  of  the  oliice.  The  senate  consists  o( 
tliirty-lwo  members,  who  are  chosen  for  live  years,  one  foMrlli  ot  wlioiii 
are  elected  every  year.  Tin-  assembly  consists  of  one  liiindn  d  and 
tweiily-eight  members,  elcclcd  annually  by  the  people.  The  goveriioi 
nmiiiiiates  all  judicial  otlieers,  except  justices  of  the  peace,  anil  has  the 
power  of  appointment,  with  tiie  consent  ot  the  senate.  The  jmlgrs  hold 
their  ollices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  are  sixty  years  of  age. 
Fvery  male  white  citizen  of  full  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  re- 
siiled  for  one  year  in  the  state,  ami  for  six  moiitlis  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, in  the  county  where  he  offers  Ins  vote,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Persons  of  colour  are  alloweil  to  vote  who  have  resided  five  years  in 
111"  state,  who  possess  a  freehold  of  *-'')i),  and  have  held  it  for  one 
H  ir  iiri'vioiis  to  the  fleclimi,  and  pay  a  tax  upon  it. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsvlvania  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes,  in  1638,  who  purchased 
from  the  natives  the  land  upon  the  western  shore  of  Delaware  bay  and 
river,  from  cape  Hciilopen  to  the  falls  opposite  the  present  city  of  Tren- 
ton. In  1G43,  the  Swedisii  governor  erected  a  handsome  house  for  him- 
self on  an  inland  Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  caused  a 
church  to  hi:  liuilt,  which  was  consecrated  in  1646.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment at  New-Netherlands  conquered  the  Swedes  in  1654.  When  the 
English  coi.iniered  New-Netherlands  in  16C4,  the  Dutch  possessions  on 
Delaware  river  fell  into  their  hands,  and  for  several  years  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  governors  of  New-York.  In  1681  Pennsylvania  was  granted 
by  Charles  11.  to  William  Penn,  a  member  of  tlie  society  of  Kriem'".  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  his  faiiier  as  a  British  admiral.  \  Mr 
years  from  tlie  grant  of  the  charter,  the  province  contained  twenty-^"  o 
settlements,  and  Philadelphia  had  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  16d4 
Penn  returned  to  England,  and  appointed  five  commissioners,  with  a 
president,  to  administer  the  government  during  his  absence.  He  return- 
ed  to  the  slate  in  16!)0,  having  been  confirmed  in  his  proprietary  rights. 
In  17(,8,  Miison  and  Dixon's  line  was  drawn,  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  state  and  Maryland.  Penn  died  in  1718,  leaving  his  interest 
in  Pennsylvania  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children,  who  continued  to  pos- 
sess it  until  the  revolutionary  war,  when  their  claim  was  purchased  by 
tile  cominonwealth  for  XM30,000  sterling,  or  $580,000.  In  1784,  ihe  last 
remaininif  portion  of  the  stale,  not  previously  purchased,  was  bought  of 
the  Indians,  lying  in  its  north-west  part.  In  1776  a  state  constitution  was 
formed,  wiiieh  continued  in  operation  till  171)0,  when  another  constitution 
was  adopted,  which  remained  until  1838,  when  the  present  constitution 
was  adopted.  The  United  States'  constitution  was  ado[)ted  in  ecuiveii- 
tion,  Dcceniher  13lii.  1787;  yeas  46,  nays  23;  majority  23.  Philadelphia 
remained  ihe  seat  of  tiie  United  States'  government  until  ..-^OO,  when  it 
was  reiiKived  to  Wasinngton. 

Tiie  elimate  of  Pennsylvania,  though  healthy  and  tempi  laie,  is  variable 
and  inconstant.  The  cxtreines  of  temperature  are  from  '-'0''  below  zero 
of  Fahrenheit  to  08^  above;  but  such  extremes  are  of  short  continuance 
The  mean  leiii|)eratlire  is  from  44^  to  52^ 

Tlie  siiilaee  of  Pennsylvania  is  greatly  diversified.  There  are  few 
largt!  trails  of  level  land  in  the  state.  The  soiitii-eastern  eoniities,  though 
Ihey  can  scarcely  he  denominated  iiilly,  have  an  undulaiiiig  and  variable 
surl'ai  ('.  Smith  ini>iiiitain  extemls  from  the  Delaware  below  Kastoii  in  a 
simth-ttest  direction  ihrough  the  state,  to  the  tiorders  of  M;iryland  in 
Adams  (diiiity.  Next  to  this,  Kittaiiiiy,  or  Mine  mountain,  extends  from 
the  Delaware  \Vater-(iap,  and  proceeds  south-west  with  a  rei,'iilar  eleva- 
tion of  from  seven  liundred  to  twelve  liinnlred  feel  above  the  level  of  the 
streams  at  its  base,  and  terminates  at  Panitdl's  Knob,  an  tdevated  and 
|iictiires(|iie  siiinnul  in  Franklin  eoiiniy,  near  the  scnith  border  of  the 
state.  .North  of  tiie  llliie  mountain,  ami  between  the  Lehigh  and  Sii»<- 
i|nelianiia,  is  a  wild  inoiintainous  region,  where  the  anthracite  coal  is 
found.  This  region  is  iiiters|)ersed  with  hitili  and  barren  ridges  in  close 
sueeessioii,  interloekinij  with  each  other,  and  enelnsiiig  long  and  |)oiiii('il 
valleys  lielwceri  them.  Tlu-  Second  and  Shar()  mountains  are  beiweeii 
Kittatiny  and  the  first  coal  basin.  Next  comes  Droad  mountain,  an  irrei;- 
•ilar  elevation,  with  a  broad  and  barren  table-land  at  its  top.  East  of  llic 
Kiisqiielianna  .ire  several  ridges  with  v'arious  names.  Tlu;  valley  of 
Wyoining  is  enclosed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  known  by  inaiiy 
local  names.  Iletween  Kittntiny,  or  Mluc  moiinlain,  and  the  Alleghaiiy, 
in  what  liai  been  culled  the  Appalachian  chuiii,  which  consists  of  liigli 
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»nd  nearly  parallel  ridges,  sometimes  approaching  near  to  each  other, 
and  at  other  times  with  valleys  between  them  of  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
frequently  divided  by  smaller  ridj;es.  The  elevated  range,  cnlled  the 
great  Alleghany,  extends  nearly  across  the  whole  stale,  presenting  on  its 
south-eastern  side  a  steep  ascent,  but  extending  north  and  west  with  a 
fientle  descent,  and  consists  of  an  elevated  and  undulating  lahle-land. 
Beyond  the  Alleghany  are  Laurel  hill  and  Chestnut  ridge,  which  are  high 
ridges  running  parallel  with  the  Alleghany  ridge. 

Most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  is  a  hilly  coun 
try,  witli  many  irregular  and  abrupt  elevations,  not  disposed  in  chains. 
The  soil  of  the  state  is  generally  good,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a  superior 
quality ;  the  richest  tract  is  on  the  south-east,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna  river.  This  part  of  the  state  has  been  long  settled,  and  is 
under  excellent  cultivation.  In  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  there  is  much  fertile  land.  For  sonte  distance  from  the  moun- 
tain, tiie  country  is  hilly  and  rough.  The  more  level  tracts,  particularly 
along  the  streams,  are  highly  fertile.  Between  the  Alleghany  river  and 
lake  Krie,  and  tlie  western  border  of  the  state,  the  soil  is  excellent.  By 
far  ilie  most  important  production  of  the  stale  is  wheat,  and  next  in  value 
to  that  is  Indian  corn.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  hemp  and  flax,  are 
also  extiMisively  cultivated.  Apples,  cherries,  and  pea(;hes  are  abundant, 
and  nuich  cider  is  made.  Although  the  state,  as  a  whole,  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  grain  than  to  grazing,  yet  in  many  parts  there  are  large  dairies ; 
and  line  horses  and  cattle  are  raised. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  consisting  of  coal, 
iron,  and  salt,  which  are  abundant.  The  inwnense  coal  regions  form  the 
most  inlertsting  feature  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  is  almost 
everywhere  found  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  in  the  south 
part  of  the  slate,  to  the  east  of  them.  In  Pittsburgh  and  the  vicinity,  it 
is  extensively  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  region  salt 
springs  occur,  which  afford  a  very  strong  l)rine.  The  anthracite  coal  re- 
gion, with  some  few  exceptions,  is  bonmleil  on  the  north-west  by  the 
ii'trth  branc.'h  of  Susquehamia  river,  extending  in  a  north-east  direction 
for  over  sixty  miles,  and  divided  into  the  southern,  middle,  and  northern 
coalfields.  These  three  great  deposiles  of  anthracite  coal  have  been 
calculated  to  contain  975  square  miles,  or  024,000  ncn  ,  in  some  places 
lifiy  or  sixty  feet  deep;  and  as  each  cubic  yard  in  tiie  ground  is  calcu- 
lated to  yield  a  ion  of  coal,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  quantity  must 
be  iniMH'iiscly  great.  The  bituminous  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  has 
liecn  estimated  at  21,000  square  miles,  or  13,140,000  acres,  over  which  it 
IS  scattered. 

Till'  Delaware  river  washes  the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  and  is  iiav- 
.nalilc  l(M-  ships  of  the  line  to  Philadelphia.  The  Lehigh,  after  a  course 
of  scveniy  five  miles,  enters  it  at  Kaston.  The  Schuylkill  is  about  one 
liniiclrcd  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  unites  with  the  Delaware  six  mil"? 
lieldw  Philadelphia.  The  Susquehanna  river  rises  in  the  f-late  of  Neu- 
Vnrk,  and  (lows  south  through  this  stale,  and  enters  Chesapeake  bay  in 
Marvlaiid,  It  is  nmcli  olislructed  by  rapids  and  falls,  but  finaiislics  a  de- 
-.■nidiiiit  navjgaiiiin  for  boats  and  rafis,  in  lime  of  liijli  water.  The  .In- 
.;mi  1  n-es  among  the  Alleg' any  mouiilaiiis,  and,  after  a  i-oiirse  of  one 
iiiiiiilred  ami  eighty  miles,  enters  the  Susqnclianna  eleven  miles  above 
ll,orisbiiri{h.  The  Allegiiany  river,  four  hinidied  miles  loop:,  from  the 
iiorlli-uisi,  and  the  Monongahela,  three  huiidreil  miles  long,  fnnii  the 
Miiilli,  uiiilc  at  Pillsbiirgh  to  Conn  the  Ohio  river,  which  latter  Hows  u 
"iKirl  disiance  in  this  si  ile.  Tlic  Voughiogheny  is  a  small  river  which 
iiicrs  ilie  Mimiiiii!aliela  on  the  cisi  side. 

I'liiliilclpliia.  Ill  ween  the  Dclaw  ire  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  Puis- 
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buv;^h,  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongah  !a  and  Alleghany  rivers,  are  the 
most  commercial  places  in  the  state.  The  other  principal  towns  are 
Lancaster,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Easton  York,  Carlisle,  Alleghany,  and 
Erie. 

Tli(!  ffovernor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  but  cannot  liold 
the  office  more  than  six  years  in  nine.  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  .ige, 
and  have  n^sided  in  the  state  for  seven  years.  The  senate  consists  of 
thirty-three  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  one  third 
being  chosen  annually.  A  member  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  have  resided  four  years  in  the  state,  and  the  last  year  in  the  district 
for  which  he  is  chosen.  All  judicial  offices  are  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, with  the,  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  hold  their  offices  for  fifteen  years.  The  presiding  judges  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  hold  their  offices  for  ten  years.  The  asso- 
ciate judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  hold  tlieir  offices  for  five 
years.  The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  holds 
office  during  his  pleasure.  The  treasurer  is  elected  annually,  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Every  white  person  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  wiio  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  next 
preceding  an  election,  and  ten  days  in  the  district  where  he  offers  his 
vote,  and  has  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage. 

The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Harrisburg  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
January. 

By  a  splendid  course  of  niternal  improvements,  Pennsylvania  has 
greatly  extended  and  facilitated  her  trade,  but  has  contracted  the  largest 
debt  of  any  stale  in  the  Union,  which  she  is  abundantly  able  to  discharge, 
but  can  only  do  it  by  a  moderate  taxation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Plymouth  company,  soon  after  its  incorporation,  in  1C06,  sent  out 
a  ship  to  make  discoveries  witliin  the  limits  of  its  grant ;  this  ship  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1G07  they  sent  out  another  vessel,  witii  one 
hundred  persons,  for  tlie  purpose  of  establisliiii'j  a  colony  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Keniu^bcc  river,  in  Maine.  DiscouiML'i'ii  liy  the  dreary  appearance 
of  tite  country,  fifty-five  returned  in  the  sinp  lh;ii  hrought  them  over;  tlie 
ranainder  suffered  so  niucii  during  tlie  winter  from  uunger  and  cold,  that 
they  all  rctiirncd  the  next  year  to  Knghind  in  a  vessel  that  came  to  hrnig 
them  prDvlsions.  The  coni[)iUiy,  disappointed  and  disheartened,  for  sev- 
eral years  nnilo  no  further  attempts  to  effect  a  settlement.  In  l(il4, 
Capt.  .lohii  Sniili),  in  tlie  service;  of  the  Plymouth  company,  explored  the 
roast  friun  Penobscot  river  to  Onpe  Cod.  He  drew  a  map  of  his  discov- 
ericfs,  and  on  his  return  presented  it  to  Prince  Charles,  who  was  so  much 
jiieased  with  Smilli's  glowing  deseriplion  of  the  country,  tliat  lie  gave  it 
the  name  of  New-Eiieland.  In  Ifilo  Smith  attempted  to  plant  a  coioiiy 
on  thin  part  of  the  coast,  but  was  inisuccessfiii,  and  all  subsequent  iil- 
tem|)ts  to  form  a  settlement  failed,  until  the  arduous  business  was  under- 
taken hy  men  who  were  influenced  by  iiigher  motives  tlian  the  love  of 
gain  or  of  perilous  adventnri\ 

'I'he  fifKt  selliers  of  NewKngland  were  called  Puritans,  in  derision  of 
their  pecuHar  ojiinion.s  in  matters  of  relii(ion.  To  escape  from  pers(M'u- 
tion  tlu'V  left  the  hind  of  their  fathers,  and  after  a  long  and  stormy  voyage 
arrived  at  (."ape  (^oil,  Nov.  !Uh,  1(1'20.  AfttT  exploring  tlu;  country  lor 
never:il  weeks,  tiley  tixeil  upon  a  spot  which  they  called  Plynnuilh,  ;iii(i 
there  coininencecl  on  lilt!  ~'3(l  of  Deceiiilier,  lf5i.'0,  the  first  perm.inenl  ,sel 
tleinenl  in  NewKngland.     Keeling  the  need  of  some  form  of  civil  gdi 
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ernrncnt  among  themselves,  forty-one  of  their  number,  before  xney  land- 
ed, solemnly  adopted  a  constitution,  and  elected  John  Carver  first  gover- 
nor of  the  colony.  Miles  Standish  was  soon  after  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  military.  At  first  the  colony  was  not  molested  by  the 
Indians ;  Massasoit,  the  great  sachem  or  chief  of  the  country,  was  in- 
duced, after  much  hesitation,  to  enter  the  village,  and  aftur  eating  and 
drinking  with  the  governor,  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  English, 
which  was  faithfully  observed  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  long  voyage  of  the  colonists,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  their 
numerous  privations,  brought  disease  and  death  among  them,  which  car- 
ried otf  nearly  half  of  their  number  before  the  return  of  spring.    But 
the  spirit  of  persecution  in  England  induced  many  others  to  leave  their 
homes  and  join  the  infant  colony.     In  the  year  1628,  John  Endicolt,  with 
about  three  hundred  others,  were  sent  over  to  prepare  the  way  for  an- 
other colony  ;  they  began  a  settlement  which  they  called  Salem;  this 
colony   received  the  name  of  Massachusetts,  so  called  from  an  Indian 
tribe  of  this  name,  in  that  vicinity.    The  next  year  their  colony  was  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  the  "Governor  and  Company  of  .Massa- 
chusetts  Bay  in  New-England."    This  circumstance  greatly  increased 
the  spirit  of  emigration.     In  1630,  about  fifteen  hundred  people  arrived  at 
the  colonies;  among  them  came  Gov.  VVinthrop,  with  other  officers,  ami 
many  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  distinction,  who  brought  over  the  charter 
of  the  colony;  they  founded  the  town  of  Boston.     Among  the  towns 
earliest  settled  in  tills  vicinity,  were  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Water- 
town,   Roxbury,   Medford    and  Cambridge.      Boston  soon  became  the 
chief  town  in  the  colony,  and  the  first  general  court  of  Massachusetis 
was  held  there,  on  the  19lh  of  October,  1G30.     The  settlers  now  endured 
great  hardships  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  great  numbers  died  the  first 
winter;  they  had  few  or  no  accommodations,  and  their  place  of  worship 
was  under  a  large  tree.     For  several  years  following  the  colony  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  settlements  were  greatly  multiplied.    The  Massachu- 
setts colonists,  in  wealth  and  education,  were  superior  to  the  settlers  of 
Plymouth ;  in  other  respects  they  were  similar.     The  colonic ts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, according  to  their  charter,  were  to  assemble  four  times  a  year 
for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  enactment  of  laws;  but  in  1634,  it 
being  inconvenient  for  them  all  to  assemble,  it  was  agreed  by  general 
constMit,  that  the  power  of  making  laws  should  he  transferred  to  a  rep- 
resentative body,  composed  of  delegates  sent  from  each  of  the  planta- 
tions.    In  the  same  year  Roger  Williams,  the  minister  of  Salem,  having 
advanced  opinions  which  gave  offence,  was  banished  from  the  colony; 
and  in  1636  he  founded  the  town  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  1635  a  large  number  of  emigrants  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  among 
whom  was  Henry  Vane.  By  his  engaging  deportment  he  won  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  the  year  following  was  made  governor  of  the  colony ; 
but  his  popularity  was  of  short  contmuance.  About  this  time  Ann 
Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  considerable  talent,  but  of  more  enthusiasm, 
inculcated  opinions  which  involved  the  whole  colony  in  contentions ;  she 
Ritin  |j;,iined  great  luHniMici',  and  was  ^iupportcd  by  Mr.  Cotton  of  Boston, 
(lovcrnor  Vane,  and  others  of  the  first  respectability;  but  at  the  next 
elei'tion  Winthrop  instead  of  Vane  was  chosen  governor;  Vane  being 
disappointed  retuincd  to  England,  and  afterwards  became  dislinguislud 
in  the  civil  wars  of  that  country. 

The  settlements  in  Massachusetts  were  now  so  highly  c '  om<'d  in 
England,  that  many  distmguished  persons,  desirin<4  to  enjoy  a  greater 
de^jrce  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  determined  to  leave  their  native 
sliores;  among  thcni  w;i«  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  when  about  to  sail 
vv.is  cxiiressly  detained  hv  order  of  Chiiiles  I.  The  linli.ms,  now  feehiig 
lli.it  the  whiles  or  inemsu'lvcs  must  soon  be  jxterminated,  began  to  show 
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their  hostility ;  at  this  time  the  Pequots  and  the  Narragansetts,  two  pow- 
erful and  warlike  tribes,  were  living  within  the  limits  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  ;  between  these  two  tribes  there  existed  the  greatest  en- 
mity ;  the  Pequots  proposed  that  all  animosities  should  now  be  laid  aside 
and  their  forces  united  against  the  whites ;  but  the  Narragansetts,  in- 
stead of  agreeing  to  this  proposal,  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  tiie 
Englisli,  and  heartily  joined  with  them  in  a  war  against  the  Pequot  tribe. 
In  1637,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  sen- 
sible of  their  danger,  combined  their  forces  for  the  utter  extermination  oi 
these  savage  enemies.  Captain  Mason,  with  about  ninety  whites  and 
three  hundred  friendly  Indians,  was  sent  out  against  them.  He  attacked 
one  of  their  largest  villages,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  took  their  fort, 
set  fire  to  their  wigwams,  surrounded  the  town,  and  shot  many  of  the 
Indiana  in  their  attempts  to  escape.  Oi"  the  Indians  about  five  hundred 
were  killed,  but  only  two  of  the  English.  Soon  after,  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  in  a  swamp  near  New-Haven,  where  the  whole  tribe  had  as- 
sembled. The  swamp  was  surrounded  by  the  whites,  who,  after  a  hot 
battle,  irained  a  complete  victory.  Many  of  the  Pequots  were  killed, 
many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  fled  westward 
and  joined  the  Mohawks.  This  bailie  terminated  the  war;  the  English 
were  not  again  molested  by  the  Indians  for  nearly  forty  years. 

It  wiis  now  ten  years  since  the  first  settlement  of  Salem.  About 
twenty-line  rhonsaiid  persons  had  already  arrived  in  Massachusetts.  But 
a  change  had  taken  place  in  England  ;  the  arm  of  persecution  was  bro- 
ken ;  ttic  puritans  had  gained  the  ascendaiii;y,  and  many,  leaving  the  col- 
onies, nHiirned  to  Knglaivl.  Notwithstanding  this  check  to  the  spirit  of 
emigration,  the  colonies  continued  to  increase  wiih  amazing  rapidity  in 
wealth  and  importance.  In  1(538  Harvard  University  was  founded  at 
Cambri(l£>e.  and  the  next  year  the  first  printing  press  in  America  was 
there  established.  The  first  things  printed  were  the  Freeman's  Oath,  an 
almanac,  and  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  means  of  mental  and 
moral  iin[)roveinent  were  already  considered  of  the  first  importance. 

In  lfi4;J,  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New-Haven,  joined  in  a  confederacy  for  inutual  advice  and  protection 
they  were  leigtieii  under  the  title  of  "  The  United  Colonies  of  New- 
Enalanil."  Cominissioiiers  met  twice  a  year  alternately  at  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Plymouth  and  K.iston,  to  provide  for  the  interest  of  the  con- 
federated coloiii(!.s;  they  were  thus  united  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Uhode  Island  desired  to  join  the  confederacy,  but  Plymouth  would  not 
giv<!  Iier  consent.  In  1(541  the  people  of  New-Hampshire  placed  thein- 
si'lvi's  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  165'.i  the  province 
iif  Alaine  also  came  under  her  protection.  This  province  was  first  granted 
to  Sir  I'Vrdinand  (Jorges,  in  Ifi.'Jl;  he  established  a  government  over  it, 
which  in  1(549  had  lost  its  aiilliority,  and  as  Massachusetis  claimed  the 
province,  as  being  comprised  under  her  charter,  the  inhabitants  submit- 
ted 111  her  jurisdiction. 

We  have  seen  that  perse(!ution  was  the  grand  fault  of  that  age.  The 
piirita  s  themselves  had  been  driven  from  home  on  account  of  their  rc- 
liirious  peculiarities;  yet  we  soon  (iiid  thi'in  cruelly  persecuting  others 
wlio  (1  tlVred  from  them  in  mailers  of  religion.  About  the  year  KiVi, 
three  I  iptists  came  into  .Massachusetts  from  Rhode  Island,  and  haviiu! 
.issemd  cd  one  sabbath  morning  to  worship,  they  were  taken  by  the  pub- 
lic .iili/  rs  and  carried  to  tlie  coniircg.ilioiial  church,  and  there  kept  till 
the  close  of  the  s(?rvice  :  soon  after  this  ihey  were  tricil  ;uid  senteni'eil  lo 
pay  a  heavy  fine  or  he  publicly  whipped.  Mr.  Holmes,  oiu;  of  t!ic 
three,  rcfiisinur  to  pay  the  fine,  was  punished  accunling  to  the  senteiici'; 
the  I'rii'ii  Is  of  OIK'  j)aid  his  fine  aed  the  other  was  ndeased.  In  l(i5(i  ;\ 
nuinher  of  tiuakers  arrived  in  .M  tssachusetis;  their  sentiments  not  agree 
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ing  with  those  of  the  puritans,  exeiled  a  spirit  of  perse'^ution,  and  a  law 
was  passed  banishing  all  Quakers  from  the  colony,  and  imposing  the  pen- 
ally of  death  upon  any  wlio  should  return  after  banishment.  Four  per- 
sons who  had  been  banished,  relumed,  and  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. They  died  in  triumph,  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  they  had  of 
evincing  the  sincerity  of  their  failh.  These  cruel  measures  excited  tlie 
pity  of  the  people,  and  led  some  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Quakers,  and 
finally  to  embrace  their  sentiments.  The  puritans  at  length  discovered 
their  error  and  repealed  their  cruel  laws;  in  that  age  of  bigotry  the 
wisest  of  men  had  not  discovered,  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  worship 
God  in  whatever  manner  they  please. 

The  government  of  England  now  began  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  the 
growing  spirit  of  republicanism  in  the  colonies.  In  16G3  laws  were 
passed  which  confined  all  the  trade  of  commerce  between  Europe  and 
the  colonies  to  English  vessels.  Against  these  restrictions  the  colonists 
made  frequent  complaints,  but  without  effect.  In  ICG4  the  king  sent  over 
four  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  slate  of  the  colonies.  They  ex- 
ercised their  authority  in  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island,  but  their  decisions 
were  little  regarded  ;  in  Massachusetts  their  authority  was  promptly  re- 
jected ;  in  New-Hampshire  they  attempted  to  excite  the  people  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  but  their  counsel  was  not  regarded; 
they  also  made  the  same  attempts  in  Maine ;  in  Connecticut  the  commis- 
sioners were  received  with  respect  and  compliance,  and  for  these  marks 
of  her  loyalty  she  afterwards  received  the  approbation  of  the  Uritish 
government.  The  laws  restricting  navigation,  and  the  authority  assumed 
by  these  commissioners  from  tiie  king,  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  those  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  colonists  which 
led  to  the  revolution. 

The  whites  now  began  to  perceive  the  designs  of  the  Indians.     Their 
hostility  was   daily  manifested ;  and  iu   June,   1()75,  they  attacked  the 
town  of  Swanzey,  killed  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  plundered  and  set 
fire  to  their  houses.    The  troops  of  the  colony  soon  appeared ;  but  the 
enemy  had  fled,  setting  fire  to  every  building  tliey  passed,  bulciiering  the 
whites  and  fixin;;  their  heads  upon  poles  by  the  side  of  the  road.    The 
troops  pursued  but  could  not  overtake  them.    The  whole  country  was 
now  rousid  to  arms.     Philip,   sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  perceiving 
Ihe  augmented   forces  of  the  enemy,  left  his  post  at   Mount  Hope  and 
stationed  iiis  troops  at  Pocasset,  now  called  Tiverton;  here  the  English 
attacked  him,  but  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  men.     The  Nar- 
ragaiii-L'iis  being  now  leagued  with  Philip,  the  English  marciied  directly 
into  their  country,  and  forced  them  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace;  this 
treaty,  however,  was  violated  as  soon  as  the  whites  retired.     Tlie  colo- 
nists now  laboured  under  every  possible  disadvantage  ;  their  settlements 
were  surrounded  with  thick  forests ;  Indians  were  living  promiscuously 
among  them,  professing  to  be  friendly  but  proving  to  be  enemies  ;  they 
were  exposed  at  every  turn  to  be  shot  by  their  foes.     The  commissioners 
perceiving  that  the  Indians  had  conspired  to  exterminate  the  whites,  de- 
clared war  to  be  just  and  necessary,  and  ordered  that  two  thousand  men 
!-iliould  be  raised  to  oppose  the  enemy.     The  Narragansetts  being  the 
iicari'st  and  most  dangerous  tribe,  the  colonists,  under  the  command  ol 
Mr.  Wiiislow,  governor  of  Plymouth,  marched  into  their  country  and 
juirsiifd  ilifiii  through  a  deep  snow  to  their  stronghold  in  the  midst  of  a 
iliiuk  swamp.     Their  fortress  was  built  on  an  island,  and  surrounded  by 
a  liiii'k  hi  iisli-fence  a  rod  widi; :  it  had  but  one  narrow  entrance!,  and  that 
\w\\  dil'i'iiiltHl.     The  whites  determined  to  force  this  passage  ;  the  In- 
iliaiia  fowt;lit  I'ravely  ;   but  after  a  blooily  contest  the  whites  entered,  set 
tire  to  the  fort,  consuming  about  six  hundred  wigwams,  with  their  old  men 
#i,iiitn  and  chiidreii.    About  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  colonists 
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were  killed  or  wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was  at  least  one 
thousand  slain.  During  the  winter  the  Indians  destroyed  many  towns 
and  massacred  great  numbers  of  the  defenceless  whites.  In  the  spring 
the  people  of  Conneetiout  successfully  invaded  the  country  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  took  their  chief  sachem,  and  delivered  him  up  to  tlie  Mohe- 
gans,  who,  being  friendly  to  the  whites,  put  him  to  death.  Philip  had 
now  collected  a  band  of  his  scattered  forces,  and  returned  to  his  old 
station  at  Mount  Hope.  About  the  1st  of  August,  Capt.  Church  attacked 
him,  took  his  wife  and  children  prisoners,  and  killed  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  of  his  men.  On  this  occasion  Philip  wept  bitterly  for  the 
loss  of  his  family,  and  exhibited  the  noblest  feelings  of  human  nature. 
One  of  his  own  men  proposed  to  him  to  submit  to  the  whites ;  Philip  in- 
stantly shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  A  brother  of  this  Indian,  enraged  at 
Philip,  deserted  his  ranks  and  Joined  the  colonists ;  this  man,  in  a  battle 
shortly  after,  shot  Philip  in  revenge  for  his  brother's  death,  and  thus  fell 
this  great  Indian  warrior.  This  event  put  an  en-l  to  the  war,  and  the  In- 
dians now  fled  or  sued  for  peace. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  this  war  the  heirs  )'  Gorges  urged  against 
Massachusetts  their  claim  to  the  territory  of  thr  province  of  Maine  ;  to 
satisfy  these  claims  Massachusetts  paid  the  suin  of  =£1250  In  1680 
New-Elanipshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  became  a  dis- 
tinct colony.  The  government  of  England,  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  colonies,  sent  over  Edward  Randolph  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  the  obnoxious  laws  relating  to  commerce  He  brought  a 
message  from  the  king,  desiring  the  colonial  governments  to  send  agents 
to  England,  authorized  to  act  with  full  power  in  behalf  of  the  colonies. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  suspected  that  the  design  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  gel  away  their  charter  and  bring  the  government  of  the  col- 
ony under  ihe  immediate  control  of  the  king.  The  agents,  therefore, 
who  were  appointed,  were  insfucted,  on  no  consideration  to  deliver  up 
the  charter. 

In  IC'Si  the  government  of  England  declared  the  charter  of  Massachu- 
setts to  be  no  longer  valid,  and  in  1680  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  the  colony.  This  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts ;  they  felt  that  a  tyrant  was  now  placed  over  them. 
The  governor  immediately  imposed  restraints  upon  the  press,  and  broke 
in  upon  the  religious  and  domestic  regulations  of  the  peo()le  ;  the  titles 
of  laud  given  under  the  old  charter  were  declared  void,  and  exorbitant 
prices  were  demanded  for  securing  new  ones.  These  proceedings  of  the 
govifrniiuMii  (irovoked  the  people  to  madness,  and  they  were  ready  to 
seize  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  for  redress.  In  1689  news  came 
from  England  that  William,  prince  of  Orange,  had  landed  at  Torbay,  and 
was  coniending  for  the  crown.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  inspired 
with  hope  of  deliverance,  at  once  flew  to  arms,  arrested  and  imprisoned 
their  oppressors  and  restored  their  former  magistrates.  The  next  arrival 
from  England  brought  word  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  AViiliam  III.  This  iatelligem 
was  received  with  great  joy  throughout  New-England. 

In  1690  William  granted  to  Massachusetts  a  new  charter,  which  ex- 
teniied  her  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  By  this  charter  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  ap- 
iii)iiitiiig  the  governor  of  the  colony.  On  the  l-llli  of  May,  Sir  William 
Phipps,  the  first  royal  governor,  arrived  at  Boston  with  the  new  charier, 
which  ill  many  respects  was  not  so  acceptable  to  Ihe  people  as  the  old 
one.  By  an  express  provision  tiie  new  charier  granted  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  exceptuig  Roman  Catholics. 

AImhiI  this  time  the  colonies  were  greatly  harassed  by  the  French  of 
("aiiada,  combined  willi  Uie  northern  and  eastern  liuliai's.     A  fleet  waa 
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filled  out  under  Ihe  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  to  proceed  agmiist 
Quebec,  and  land  forces  were  raised  to  march  directly  lo  iMontre;il.  these 
rnovenieiiis  were  unsuccessful,  and,  instead  of  relieving  liie  colonists,  in- 
creased their  burden  of  debt.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  New- 
Engliiiid  was  thrown  into  panic  and  distress  by  the  strange  delusions  of 
witchcraft.  A  few  years  before,  in  England,  persons  called  witches  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death  in  great  numbers.  Many  respectable 
men  had  declared  their  belief  that  some  persons  were  actually  possessed 
witli  evil  spirits;  and  the  people  of  New-England,  therefore,  were  pre- 
pared  to  receive  with  the  utmost  credulity  the  absurdities  of  this  imagi- 
nary witchcraft.  The  infatuation  had  extended  to  all  classes  in  society. 
Twenty  persons  had  been  put  to  death,  and  more  than  a  hundred  were  in 
prison  awaiting  trial,  when  the  magistrates,  finding  that  their  own  families 
were  exposed  to  the  same  accusations,  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  all  a 
delusion.     Those  in  prison  were  released,  and  the  witches  soon  fled. 

The  English  settlements  were  still  harassed  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
Peace  followed  for  a  few  years,  but  war  breaking  out  anew  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  hostilities  at  once  commenced  between  their  colonies. 
In  February,  1704,  the  town  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  was  attacked  in  the 
nigiit  by  ihe  Indians  and  French;  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  inhab- 
itants killed  or  carried  prisoners  to  Canada.  In  1711  a  large  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Walker,  left  England  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing Canada.  Having  entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  disregarding 
the  advic^e  of  the  American  pilots,  he  was  driven  upon  the  rocks  and 
many  of  his  ships  dashed  to  pieces.  This  calamity  defeated  the  object 
of  the  expedition  ;  the  Indians  continued  their  depredations  upon  the  col- 
onics till  1713,  when  peace  was  concluded  between  England  iind  France. 
In  171G  Samuel  Shute  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony  ;  during  his 
administration  much  contention  prevailed  between  him  and  the  house  of 
representatives,  respecting  the  governor's  salary.  The  house  contended 
for  the  right  of  rewarding  him  according  to  his  services,  while  the  king 
had  ordered  the  governor  to  establish  a  permanent  salary.  This  contest 
continued  for  many  years,  and  was  finally  settled  by  a  vole  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  grant  a  definite  sum  for  the  pay  of  the  governor. 

In  1744  war  was  again  declared  between  England  and  France.  During 
the  time  of  peace  Ihe  French  had  strongly  fortified  the  port  of  Louis- 
burgh  on  Cape  Breton ;  this  port  gave  French  privateers  every  advantage 
for  ruining  the  important  fisheries  on  that  coast,  and  for  breaking  up  the 
trade  of  the  colonies.  A  plan  was  concieved  by  one  of  the  colonists  for 
taking  this  port,  and  communicated  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Having  imposed  an  oath  of  secrecy  upon  the  members  of  the  general 
court,  the  governor  made  known  the  plan  to  them;  at  first  the  enterprise 
was  considered  as  altogether  hazardous  and  iinpracticable,but  when  made 
known  to  the  people,  all  hands  and  hearts  were  ready  for  the  undertaking. 

An  army  of  more  than  four  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Wil- 
liam I'epperell,  was  soon  landed  on  the  island,  while  a  fleet  under  Com- 
modore Warren  blockaded  the  harbour;  a  detachment  marched  round  to 
the  north-east  part  of  the  harbour  in  the  night,  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ings containing  naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  wine,  brandy  &c. ;  the  flames  and 
smoke  pouring  into  the  grand  battery  so  terrified  the  French,  that  they 
spiked  their  guns  and  fled  to  the  city.  The  next  morning  the  New-Eng- 
land troops  took  possession  of  the  buttery  ;  they  spent  fourteen  nights  up 
to  their  knees  in  mnd  and  water,  drawing  their  cannon  through  -i  marsh, 
from  the  landing  lo  the  camp,  and  they  then  turned  tlicin  with  gri  at  effect 
upon  the  city,  '"'iie  flfct  in  the  harbour  captured  a  French  64  aun  ship, 
laden  with  stores,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  men  for  the  reli  f  of  the 
garrison.  This  threw  the  besieged  into  great  distress,  and  with  other  ad- 
verse events,  led  the  F'reiich  on  the  16th  of  June  lo  surrender  ihe  city 
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Till*  pxppdition  displayed  the  spirit  of  New-England,  and  excited  the 
)fi«l<MiKy  of  (Jrt'ul  Uritain.  The  next  summer  a  large  French  fleet  ol 
forty  nliipB  appeared  on  the  coast,  which  spread  great  alarm  through  the 
colonli'n:  but  the  P'rench,  after  many  serious  disasters,  which  destroyed 
liciiriy  half  their  fleet,  returned  to  France.  In  1748  peace  was  concluded, 
Oltil  Ciipt!  Breton  was  restored  to  the  French. 

Ill  110  stale  of  the  Union  has  agriculture  been  more  improved  than  in 
MiiNNacliiisetts;  she  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  In  its 
shippiiijit  Massachusetts  is  the  second  state  in  the  Union,  being  inferior 
((Illy  to  New-York.  The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified;  the  south- 
UiisltTii  part  is  mostly  level;  through  Berkshire  county  pass  two  inoun- 
titiii  ratiKcs,  the  Taghkannic  on  the  western  border  of  the  state,  and  be- 
tween the  HousHtonic  and  Connecticut  rivers  the  Green  mountain  range, 
liert!  eiilled  lloosic  mountains.  Mount  Holyoke,  near  Northampton,  is 
more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  Itsvel  of  the  sea,  and  Wachusett 
nioiliitalii  in  Princeton  is  an  isolated  summit,  from  two  to  three  thousanci 
feel  liljfli;  Saddle  mountain,  in  the  Taghkannic  range,  in  the  north-west 
eoriicr  of  the  state,  is  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  Mount  Washinijton, 
ill  the  sanio  range,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state,  is  about  tiiree 
tlloilBuiid  feet  high. 

The  uovcrnment  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenunt 
governor,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives ;  they  are  ele(!ted  annu- 
ally by  the  people;  the  governor  must  have  lesided  seven  years  in  the 
itiile,  mid  lie  worth  a  freehold  of  1000  pounds,  and  declare  his  belief  in 
llin  (Mirisiiiiii  religion;  the  lieutenant-governor  must  possess  the  same 
({liuhflcatlon.  A  council  of  nine  persons  besides  the  lieutenant-governor 
nro  eteeled  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature,  and  not  mor*' 
tliiili  twoeiiii  be  chosen  in  one  congressional  district ;  they  rank  next  to 
the  lieiiJeiiaiil-governor.  The  senate  contains  fortj'  members,  who  must 
posnesB  a  freehold  of  300  pounds,  and  a  personal  estate  of  600  pounds, 
and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five  years  immediately  preceding 
tlie  ejeetion-  The  house  of  representatives  contains  three  hundred  and 
flfty-six  ineini)ers,  who  must  possess  a  freehold  of  100  pounds  in  the 
town  for  which  he  is  chosen,  or  rateable  estate  to  the  value  of  250  pounds. 
The  judjJi's  and  various  other  officers,  as  attorney  general,  Sec,  are  ap- 

f minted  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  the 
udues  hold  tiieir  office  during  good  behaviour;  the  secretary,  treasurer, 
HlKlreeeivergeneral  are  appointed  annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both 
liodses  of  the  Icgijslalnre.  Every  male  citizen  over  twenty-one  years  of 
line  (excepting  paupers  and  persons  under  guardianship),  wlio  has  re 
Hilled  in  the  stale  one  year,  and  in  the  town  or  district  in  which  lie  may 
elalin  to  vote  six  months  next  preceding  an  election,  and  shall  have  paid 
a  tux  ill  the  commonwealth  within  two  years,  or  shall  have  been  ex 
eillptud  from  taxation,  enjoys  t^e  right  of  suff"rago. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Tmk  first  permanent  settlement  in  New-Hampshire  was  made  by  tne 
Kllltlisii  ill  lOa,").  Jolin  Mason  and  Ferdinand  Gorges  obtained  from  the 
New-Kiinhuid  company  a  grant  of  this  territory,  and  sent  over  a  few 
pioneers,  who  niiide  new  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Piscataqiia 
river— oiH^  near  the  mouth,  called  Little  Harbour,  the  other  further  up  the 
river,  lit  Tocheco,  now  called  Dover.  Portsmouth  was  settled  in  1631. 
Blid  ill  1'13H  M  settlement  was  made  at  Exeter,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wriuhl,  who  had  before  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians.  Soon  after 
the  BOttlenieiit  of  Hxettr  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  organised  a  gov 
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ornmrnt  for  ihemsclves.  For  several  years  the  government  of  each  town 
was  distinct  iind  iiidcpRnilent;  but  finding  that  tney  were  very  much  ex- 
posed to  'lie  ravages  of  the  Indians,  they  placed  themselves,  in  1641,  un- 
der the  protection  of  Massachusetts.  Ditring  the  wars  with  Philip  these 
feeble  settlements  suffered  extremely  from  the  barbarous  assaults  of  the 
enemy. 

In  1679  New-Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  made 
a  distinct  province.    Its  government  consisted  of  a  president  and  coun- 
cil, appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by  the 
people.    The  assembly  held  its  first  session  at  Portsmouth,  in  16s«,  when 
a  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  "  no  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordinance, 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants,  but  such  as  should  be  made  by 
the  assembly,  and  approved  by  the  president  and  council"    About  this 
time  a  contest  commenced  which  continued  with  more  or  less  severity 
for  many  years.     Robert  Mason  arrived  at  Portsmouth  and  laid  claim  to 
a  large  part  of  the  territory ;  his  claims  were  rejected,  and  returning  to 
England,  he  induced  the  k.ng  to  cotiimission  Edward  Cranfield  as  the 
commander-in-chief  of  New-Hampshire;  on  his  arrival  lie  also  met  with 
op[)osition ;  he  rendered  himself  contemptible  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.     Mr.  VValdron,  a  principal  man  in  the  colony,  was  very  ac- 
tive in  opposing  the  claims  of  Mason  and  Cranfield.    In  1089  the  people 
sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  they  might  again  be  annexed  to 
Massachusetts ;  the  petition  was  refused,  and  the  petitioners  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  separate  government.    Samuel  Allen,  who  had  purchased 
3Iason's  claim,  was  made  governor  of  the  colony ;  he  iit  once  renewed 
the  old  contests  respecting  lands;  suits  were  laid  against  some  of  the 
principal  landholders,  but  the  court  usually  gave  a  decision  in  their  fa- 
vour. 

Major  VValdron  and  others,  of  Dover,  had  by  repeated  acts  of  injustice 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Indians,  who  concerted  a  shrewd  scheme 
for  destroying  the  town.    In  consequence  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  the  inhabitants  had  fortified  several  houses  to  which  they 
repaired  every  night  to  sleep;  the  Indians  sent  several  women,  who  were 
considered  friendly  to  the  wliites,  to  seek  lodging  with  them;  they  were 
instructed  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  these  houses  in  the  night,  and  give 
a  signal  to  the  Indians,  who  were  to  be  concealed  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity.    The  plan  was  successful.     At  midnight  the  signal   was  given, 
and  the  savages  rushed  into  the  houses  ;  their  vengeance  was  first  di- 
rected towards  Waldroti,  who,  after  bravely  defending  himsell,  was  over- 
powered and  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.     He  was  thrown  upon 
a  table,  and  each  of  the  savages  in  turn  gashing  his  breast  with  their 
knives,  ext^laimed,  "  Thus  I  cross  out  my  account."    At  length  Ihey  put 
an  end  to  his  sutlerings  by  rolling  him  from  the  table  upon  the  point  o( 
his  own  sword.     Many  houses  were  plundered  and  burned  ;  other  towns 
were  attacked,  hundreds  were  killed,  and  many  carried  captive  to  Canada 
and  sold  to  the  French.    These  cruel  depiedations  continued  till  1697, 
when  peace  was  again  restored.     In  1703  the  colonies  were  again  in- 
volved in  a  long  and  bloody  war.     In  1719  Londonderry  was  settled  by 
emigrants  from  Ireland.     In  1723  war  broke  out  again  with  Itie  French 
and  Indians;  During  this  war  Capt.  John  Lovewell  distinguished  him- 
self in   fighting  the   Indians;  in  one  of  his  expeditions  he  surprised  a 
company  of  ten  Indians  who  were  asleep  round  a  fire;  the  Indians  jump- 
ing up,  one  after  another,  were  shot  on  the  spot,  except  one.  who,  at- 
tempting to  escape,  was  seized  by  Lovewell's  dog,  and  shared  the  same 
fate  with  the  others.     In  another  expedition  Lovewell  and  most  of  his 
men  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  under  the  command  of  the  fainnus  Pau- 
gus.     In  IV46  the  owners  of  Mason's  title  urged  again  their  old  claim  ; 
but  meeting  with  no  success  they  yielded,  and  settled  this  unhappy  con- 
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test,  by  an  honourable  appropriation  of  their  lands.  In  tliuir  grunts  they 
provided  for  tht;  liberal  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  for  build- 
ing churci)cs,  promoting  education,  and  internal  improvements.  The 
people  of  New-Hampshire  now  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  prosperity  and 
repose,  which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  opening  of  the  French  war. 

The  recent  geological  survey  of  this  state  by  Dr.  Jackson,  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  extensive  copper  and  iron  mines.  A  copper  mine  in 
Coos  Co.  yields  an  ore  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  In  dif- 
ferent pans  are  some  picturesque  lakes  and  tine  waterfalls ;  and  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  presenled  by  its  mountains  and  lakes 
.las  caused  it  to  be  denominated  "the  Switzerland  of  America."  The 
principal  mountain  peaks  are  Grand  Monadnock,  toward  the  south-west 
part  of  the  state,  3254  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Sunapee  moun- 
tain, near  Sunapee  lake;  Kearsarge  mountain,  between  Sutton  and  Sal- 
isbury, 'J461  feet ;  Carr's  mountain,  in  Ellsworth  ;  Moosehillock,  in  Ben- 
ton, 4C3()  feet  high,  and  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  peak  of  the  White 
mountains,  (5428  feet  high.  The  Notch  in  the  White  mountains  is  justly 
regarded  as  a  curiosity,  being  in  some  places  not  more  than  twenty-two 
feet  wide,  with  lofty  precipices  on  both  sides,  affording  some  of  the  wild- 
est and  grandest  scenery  in  nature;  a  road  passes  through  this  notch, 
being  the  only  place  in  which  the  mountain  can  be  passed. 

The  constitution  was  formed  in  1784,  and  in  1793  was  altered  to  its 
present  form.  The  governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  March.  He  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  seven 
years  next  preceding  bis  election,  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  possess 
property  to  the  amount  of  JC500,  one  half  of  which  must  be  a  freeiiold 
within  the  slate.  The  council  consist.s  of  five  members,  chosen  by  the 
people;  the  legislature,  consisting  of  the  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, is  ilenoininated  the  general  court  of  New-Hampshire ;  the  senate 
'.onsists  of  twelve  members,  elected  amiually  by  tin;  people ;  the  house 
of  representatives  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  elected 
annually  by  tlic  people.  All  judicial  officers  are  nominated  and  appoint- 
ed by  the  gdvcrnor  and  council,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  buba- 
viour,  l)ut  are  removable  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, at  ilic  representation  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature ;  no  judicial 
officer  can  Imlil  ofTice  after  he  is  seventy  years  of  age.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  are  ciccicd  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
Kvery  male  iii!i;iliilant  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  over,  excepting 
paupers,  and  persons  excused  from  paying  taxes  at  their  own  request, 
nave  the  right  of  sulTrage. 


RHODK-ISLAND. 


lallest  state  in  territory  in  the  Union,  being  only  about 

forty-niiu!  miles  long,  and  twenty-nine  broad.     The  first  settlement  was 
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This  is  the  smallest  staK; 


made  in  1(<3(I  hv  Roger  Williams,  who  was  banished  from  Massachusetts, 
as  before  iiiciilioned.  He  obtained  u  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians  at  a 
place  cillcd  .Mooshausic,  and  begun  to  build  a.  town,  which,  in  ucknowl- 
edgeiiient  of  (tod's  goodness  to  liini,  he  (tailed  I'rovidence.  In  1(143 
Rhodi  -Island  petitioned  to  be  admitted  into  the  celebrated  Union  of  the 
New  I^iigland  colonies;  I'lyioiith  declaring  the  setlleineiitH  of  this  col- 
ony to  be  wiihiii  the  limit--'  of  her  tt^rritoiy  would  not  consent  to  the  pe- 
lition;  but  after  a  warn  discussion  between  tin?  commissioners,  it  was 
voted  that  Rhode  Island  sn,  'ild  <'njoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  Uiinm,  pro- 
vided she  uoulil  siilnnit  to  tli.'  jurisdiction  of  I'lymoiilb  ;  spnriiiiiK  tbe 
idea  of  buch  suliiuission,  she  inaiiitamvd  her  independence,  and  was  iiut 
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associatPil  with  the  other  colonies.  The  same  yoar  Ilogur  WiiliaiiiH  went 
to  Kiigliiiul  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  territory,  and  u  |iim'imihkIiiii  for 
the  people  of  thi-  colony  to  organize  a  civil  government,  In  1(11?  dele- 
crates  Irom  the  several  towns  met  at  Portsmouth,  adojtled  u  I'oiKliliiiion, 
and  framed  a  code  of  laws;  the  executive  power  was  placed  in  Ijie  hands 
of  a  president  or  governor,  and  four  assistants. 

In  1663  King  Charles  granted  a  charter  to  Rhode-Island,  tiiiniliir  in  its 
provisions  to  that  of  Connecticut.  The  legishunro  puHNtMl  a  iiisv  tiiut 
every  Christian  sect,  except  Roman  Catholics,  should  enjoy  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  freemen;  a  law  was  also  passed,  that  the  properly  <if  (Jimkers 
who  refused  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  colony,  should  he  neizetl 
by  the  public  officers ;  but  this  law  not  being  agreeable  to  the  people  was 
never  enforced.  The  charter  government  of  this  colony  wun  dlnxolved 
hy  Andross  while  he  was  governor  of  New-Knglanil,  but  wns  renuinetl 
again  directly  after  his  imprisonment.  Hhode-Islanil,  on  iieeiiniil  of  her 
lust  and  benevolent  treatment  of  the  Indians,  was  Mildoni  inoieNtiMl  by 
their  depredations. 

The  executive  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elocled  nn- 
nually  by  the  people.  In  case  of  the  inability  of  the  governor  to  servo, 
through  death,  impeachment,  or  absence  from  the  stale,  lii>t  pliiee  in  sup- 
plied by  the  lieutenant-governor,  elected  .also  annually  by  the  peojilni  or 
in  case  of  the  inability  of  both,  the  office  shall  be  (illed  by  the  picnideill 
of  the  senate.  The  senate  consists  of  the  lieuKMiant-govfTiior,  anil  one 
member  from  each  town  or  city  in  the  stale,  and  is  presided  over  iiy  llio 
governor,  or  in  his  absence  by  ihe  lieutenant-governor,  who  has  no  vote 
excepting  on  an  equal  division  of  the  members.  The  secretary  of  slate 
is  also  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  i;overnor  iiiid 
lie.;tenautgovernor,  presides  over  the  body  until  a  president  ih  chosen. 
Ti,e  house  of  representatives  consists  of  not  to  exceed  Heveiilylwo  luein- 
bers.  Kacdi  town  or  city  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  memlter,  pruvjileil 
that  no  town  or  city  shall  elect  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  eiiiire  niiin- 
her.  The  present  ratio  of  representation  is  one  member  to  every  l.'i.lO 
inhabitants,  and  each  fraction  exceeding  one  half  is  entitled  to  one  ret) 
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resentative.  The  [iresent  number  of  members  is  sixty-nini'.  Tlin  jiidi- 
cial  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  one  sujireme  eonri,  and  siieh  iiiliirior 
courts  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to  lime  orilaiii,  The 
iudges  of  Ihe  supreme  court  are  elected  by  the  general  iisseinbly  iii  griinil 
cummitlee,  and  may  he  dismissed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  meinlinis  elect 
of  each  house  se[)aralely.  Kvory  person  a  eiiizen  of  the  United  .Snuen, 
of  the  age  of  Iwenty-oiu;  vears,  who  has  resided,  and  has  hud  i  home  In 
the  stale  for  one  year,  and  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  offers  Imn  vote 
for  six  months  next  preceding  an  election,  and  real  esliite  ill  said  lowii  or 
city  to  tiie  amount  of  8l3»,  or  renting  for  $7  above  all  ineiiinliraiiees 
whatsoever,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  sulfrage ;  or  if  Ins  property  is  in 
miotlier  town  or  city  in  the  state  than  that  in  which  he  ri'sidcN,  he  must 
produce  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  clerk  of  the  eiiy  or  town  In 
which  it  lies,  dated  within  ten  ilays  previous  to  the  elei'tion,  mid  nIiow- 
iiig  that  the  deed,  if  there  be  any,  has  been  recorded  for  nineiy  itiiyn,  tlm 
name  of  the  voter  must  have  been  legally  enrolled  for  oiin  year  next  iire- 
vious  to  the  election  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  offers  Ins  vote,  anil  ho 
must  have  paid  a  town  or  city  tax  of  one  dollar,  and  have  been  enrolluil 
iM  the  militia,  and  have  performed  military  duly ;  a  residence  iit  any 
garrison  or  naval  station  in  the  stale  does  not  give  a  legal  residenee. 
TliLt  consliliition  went  into  operation  May  .'dl,  lHi:i.  Khoile  JMland  bora 
an  honourable  |iart  in  [\w  revolutionary  war ;  and  (JeniMiil  (lieeiin,  ono 
if  her  ciiixeiis,  was  inferior  as  a  general  officer,  only  to  \ViiNliiii||lon 
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CONNECTICUT. 

The  territory  now  ('iiimlltuliiig  the  state  of  Connecticut,  was  granted 
by  tiu!  Plyiuniitli  ciiiliiiiinv  ill  l'<ii);liind  to  lords  Suy  and  Seal,  Brooke  and 
others,  ill  Ki'M,  Alioiit  ifiix  time  Mr.  Winslow,  governor  of  Plymouth, 
visited  the  couuiry  iiliiiiu  the  (Jonnecticut  river,  and  finding  the  Indians 
friemlly,  liinl  df^Hiritim  of  Iriiding  with  the  whites,  he  selected  a  spot  for 
a  tiadiny  luMimi  Tliti  iMitcli  al  Now- York,  anticipating  the  designs  of 
VVinshnv,  Mitnt  ii  (ioin|mny  to  ciccl  a  fort  at  Hartford,  to  prevent  the  En- 
glisii  from  foruiini;  ii  Nf^tllcMK  iil  in  that  region.  In  1635  a  number  of 
familici^  rroni  MunMiii'linitellN  liegun  settlements  at  Wethersfield  and  Wind- 
sor; the  next  wiiittif,  Mottin  of  them  being  destitute  of  provisions,  re- 
turned to  ihiir  fricnilH  ill  Mitusnchusetts.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
John  WintJMop  iirrivnd  from  Miiglaiid,  with  orders  from  the  company  wlio 
now  owiiiil  tlie  iirrilory,  to  iiiiild  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
the  Slimmer  of  lU.'I'i,  Ihn  Hvv.  Mr.  Hooker  and  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers b('loni{iii|{  to  liiM  ('oiiffregntloii,  left  Massachusetts  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  lliirlforil.  Ill  thi'ir  long  Journey  through  the  wilderness  they 
had  no  gnido  Imt  (lii'ir  comimsH,  no  cover  Imt  the  heavens,  and  their  prin- 
cipal food  win*  ihe  milk  of  the  cows,  which  they  drove  before  them. 
Tlie  liidiiinn  ill  CoiiiKiclli'iil  worn  very  numerous ;  thirty  years  after  its 
Bcttlemiiit  iImti'  wero  twenty  Indians  to  one  white  man,  and  the  first  set- 
tlers sullVred  t  very  kliid  of  hurliarily  from  these  savages.  In  li)37  the 
troops  frmii  thiit  I'oloiiy  distinguished  themselves  for  bravery  and  forti- 
tude in  the  war  ii|(iiiii<«t  the  I'tHjuots,  an  account  of  which  has  already 
been  given  in  the  hiNtory  of  INIansaehusetts.  During  this  war,  the  Rev. 
John  Diivenpoit,  Mr.  Kiilon,  and  other  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  respec 
lability  from  I'lngiiiiid,  iirnved  at  iloston.  In  1G38  they  founded  the  eo'i- 
ony  of  .New-iliiveii  at  l^iiliminiae,  the  Indian  name  of  that  region.  The 
first  s:ilil)iitli  after  their  iirrival  Mr.  Davennort  preached  to  the  colony  un- 
der a  large  oiik  tree  ;  a  d.iy  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed,  and  at 
tlie  cloHi'  <if  It  they  alt  liniind  llleln^»elves  by  a  solemn  covenant,  "  to  bd 
governeil  in  all  tliiiit(x,  tioili  civil  and  religious,  by  the  rules  and  |>rinciple8 
of  the  llihle." 

In  lii.l'.i  the  piMiplii  of  thin  colony  met  in  a  large  barn  and  adopted  a 
conHtitiition.  It  provided  that  none  but  iiuunhers  of  some  cliun-h  be  per- 
mitted (o  vote  iir  lake  any  part  in  the  government;  that  all  voters  should 
meet  once  a  year  to  elioofie  the  olUcers  of  the  colony  ;  and  tliat  the  word 
of  (<iiii  Hhoiild  he  their  only  rule,  iin  well  in  (;ivil  as  in  reliirioiis  afl'mrs. 
'I'he  same  year  ihe  people  of  Welherslield  anil  Windsor  as8«!ml)led  at 
Hartford,  and  adopted  it  eoiinliliition  for  thi;  colony  of  ConneciKnit,  which 
in  many  reNpeetit  wax  Minnhir  to  that  of  New-Haven.  About  this  time 
Oeorge  Kenwiek  and  othen*  began  n  setlleinent  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which,  in  honour  of  lords  Nay  and  Heal,  and  Brooke,  was  calltul  Say- 
brook ;  for  many  yiiiim  thev  eiiacied  their  own  laws  and  made  their  own 
regiilatioiiN,  but  in  1(1(14  tlilM  town  lieeainc  a  part  of  the  Coniuxticut 
colony. 

On  the  redtoratioii  of  Cluirles  H.,  John  Winthrop,  governor  of  (!on- 
neetii'iit,  WHO  neiil  1',  lliiglniid  to  obtain  from  the  king  a  royal  charter  for 
that  i;idony.  ||ii  iirenenteil  to  ('liarlesa  ring  of  great  value,  which  his 
father,  (Mi/ulcN  l„  had  uiveii  to  VViiilhrop's  grandmother.  I'leased  with 
the  gifi,  the  kmu  uriiiili'il  a  charier  very  lilieral  in  its  privileges,  and  which 
coiitiriiii:d  all  llii'  provioMMiM  of  their  einmtilution.  The  charter  iiuiii'h'd 
Newllavcn;  hiil  lliitt  coliiiiy,  not  willing  to  give  up  its  iMitire  indepeii 
deiii'is  did  nut  Hiihiiiil  to  the  rnuiilalions  of  the  charter  initil  l(i(!.'>,  when 
the  two  colonicN  Wire  iiiiited.  In  II!Hi;,  J,inie<4  II,,  dinNiitisfled  wiili  the 
■Uirit  id  lilierty  wliieli  prnvtili  d  in  tli domes,  urderod  thu  people  ul 
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Connecticut  to  surrender  their  chiirter.  Sir  Kdinund  Andross,  his  agent, 
and  at  that  time  governor  of  New-Knsjland,  finding  tlie  people  of  ili.ii 
colony  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  king's  order,  marched  with  a  band  of 
troops  to  Hartford.  The  legislature  was  now  in  session  ;  Sir  Edmund 
entered  the  court-house  and  demanded  the  charter;  the  matter  was  de- 
bated until  evening,  when  the  charter  was  brought  forth  and  laid  on  the 
table;  tiie  excitement  was  great,  and  the  house  was  crowded;  in  the 
heat  of  the  discussion  the  candles  were  all  suddenly  extinguished,  and 
when  they  were  relighted  the  charter  was  gone;  amid  the  darkness  and 
confusion  a  Captain  Wadsworth  had  seized  it,  md,  escaping  from  the 
house,  (;oncealed  it  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree. 

When  James  II.  was  driven  from  the  throne,  King  William  confirmed 
the  charter,  which  thenceforth  bec^ame  the  basis  of  the  government,  until 
the  formation  of  the  new  constitution  in  1818.  In  1C92  Col.  Fletcher 
was  appointed  governor  of  New- York,  and  authorised  to  command  the 
militia  of  <;!onnecticut.  He  proceeded  to  Hartford  and  ordered  the  train 
bands  to  be  assembled,  and  attempted  to  read  to  ihem  his  commission, 
but  Captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer  of  the  militia,  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat;  Fletcher  commanded  silence,  and  again  attempted  to 
read,  when  Wadsworth  exclaimed,  "drum,  drum,  I  say,"'  and  turning  to 
Fletcher  hi' said,  "if  it  is  ait(!mpted  again  I  will  luiike  the  sun  shine 
through  you  in  a  moment."  Fletcher  desisted,  luid  returned  the  follow- 
ing night  to  \ew-York.  Here  was  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
i<'an  revolution.  'I'Ik;  king  of  Kngland  afterward  gave  the  c(uninand  of 
the  mililia  to  the  y:overiior  of  Connecticut,  with  the  reservation,  that  in 
time  of  war  a  cerl-iin  number  should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Fletcher.  Until  l()!)H  tiie  assembly  sat  in  one  house,  but  was  then  di- 
vided into  two.  In  1700  Yale  college  was  founded  at  Sayi)rook,  but 
was  siibsi'quently  removed  to  New-Haven,  and  was  named  in  honour 
of  Klihu  Yale,  a  merchant  of  I.ondon,  an  early  benefactor.  In  1708,  by 
order  of  ilie  legislature,  the  ministers  and  delegates  of  the  churches  as- 
sembled at  Savlirook,  and  formed  the  celebnteil  Saybrook  Platform, 
which  has  ever  since  formed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  churches 
of  ('Oiuiecticut. 

The  government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-gov- 
erniir,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  senate  consists  of  not  less  than  eighteen,  nor  more  than 
iweiily  four  ciiembeis.  Most  of  the  towns  choose  two  representatives. 
The  legislalure.  called  Ihe  general  assembly,  holds  its  session  annually, 
alteriiaiely  at  II,.r'('ord  and  New-Haven.  All  white  citizens  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  \  ho  hive  resided  in  the  town  where  they  vote  six 
monihs  previoirs  to  I'le  election,  who  have  a  freehold  estate  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  seven  dollars,  or  who  have  performed  military  duU'  for 
one  year  next  preceding  an  election,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suftrage. 
The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  senate,  and  representatives,  are  elect- 
ed aiiiiiiallv  by  the  people,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  The  supreme 
eourl  consists  of  five  judges,  appointeil  by  the  legislature,  and  hold  their 
ollh'es  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  are  seventy  years  of  age. 
These  judges  hold  separately  a  court  twice  a  year,  in  each  county  ;  and 
all  the  judges  together  hold  one  court  annually  in  each  county,  as  a  court 
of  errors.  The  county  cinirts  coii'ist  of  one  chief  judge,  and  two  asso- 
eiale  judges,  appointed  annuallv  by  llie  legislature. 

Till'  sIkmc  of  ('onueetieut  if.  penetrated  by  numerous  hays  and  creeks, 
whieb  alfoid  maiiv  harbours.  The  principal  sea  ixirts  are  New-I,ondoii, 
New-llaven,  Siormigton,  and  llridgei.ort  (ui  the  coast,  and  Middleiown  in 
Ihe  interior.  The  b  irboiir  i>f  Ni-w-l.oiidon  is  the  best  in  the  state,  and 
111,.'  of  the  best  in  the  riiiled  States  ;  it  is  sp  n'lous  and  safe,  has  a  d(  pill 
ul  ihiriv  feet  of  water,  an  1  is  not  obstructed  by  ice  lit  the  wiuIli. 
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New-.Ier8ey  whs  first  settled  by  the  Danes,  at  Bergen,  in  1624.  Shortly 
after,  a  few  Dutch  families  settled  on  the  western  shore  of  New-York  bay  ; 
six  years  after,  the  Kn<;lish  began  a  settlement  at  Elsingburgh,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Delaware  river ;  this  settlement  was  soon  broken  up 
by  the  Swedes,  who  ereeted  a  fort  on  tlie  same  spot  to  guard  the  river. 

The  Swedes  continued  to  multiply  their  settlements  until  1655,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Dutch.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  history  of 
New-Vork,  that  the  Dutch  claimed  all  the  territory  between  the  Connec- 
ticut and  tht^  Delaware;  the  same  territory  was  also  claimed  by  the  king 
of  Kiiiilanil,  who,  in  IG14,  sent  over  a  fleet  which  completely  subdued  ilie 
Dutch.  'I'he  same  year  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  kin(j  had  granted 
this  territory,  jonveyed  all  the  lands  between  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
to  Lord  Uerkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  These  possessions  were 
called  New-Jersey,  in  honour  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  who  had  been  gov 
ernorof  the  island  of  Jersey;  they  appointed  Philip  Carteret  governor; 
he  arrived  at  Elizabethtown,  in  10'65,  and  established  a  government  over 
the  colony,  just  and  liberal  in  its  principles. 

For  several  years  the  colony  was  in  a  flourishing  state;  but  at  length 
those  settlers  who  had  pundiased  their  land  of  the  Indians,  before  tiio 
English  took  possession,  refused  to  pay  rent  for  it  to  the  goveriunent. 
In  KiT'J.  the  discontented  parly  rose  in  rebellion;  their  complaints  were 
made  known  to  the  proprietors  in  England,  when  some  concessions  w^;re 
made,  and  some  privileges  granted,  which  satisfied  the  people.  About 
this  time  Lord  IScrkhiy  granted  idl  his  claims  in  the  eoi'.Miy  to  Edward 
Billinge.  In  liJTti,  the  territory  was  divided  into  East-Jersey  and  West- 
Jersey ;  till'  latter  was  assigned  to  Hilliiige — the  former  to  Sir  (ieorge 
Carteret.  Three  years  before  this  division  was  made,  the  Dutch  again 
took  possessiiii  iii"  tins  tt!rril<iry,  but  retained  it  only  a  lew  months.  In 
consequence  of  this  conquest  liy  the  Diilcli,  Sii-  luhnund  Andross  declared 
that  Iierkley  mid  Carteret  bad  lost  all  claim  to  tin;  territory;  in  1C78,  lit 
thc'reforr  (■xtendcMl  iiis  lyraniiical  sway  over  New-Jersey. 

Me  iin|H)S(d  taxes  ii|)<iii  the  people,  seized  and  imprisoned  all  those  who 
would  not  sul)init  to  his  authority  ;  the  eoloniijs  coini)lained  to  the  duke, 
and  the  cise  was  at  length  referred  to  coinmissioners,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  the  people.  Hillingi!  had  committed  the  management  of  affairs 
in  West-Jersey  to  a  board  of  trustiM's.  oiu^  of  whom  was  William  I'emi. 
To  I'enn  and  his  assneiales,  the  territory  of  East-Jersey  was  also  granted, 
in  KliH,  and  Koberl  llareiay  was  appointed  governor  of  East-Jersey  for 
life  ;  but  [leace  and  traiKiuillity  were  not  yet  secured.  There  had  been  so 
many  owners  of  the  land,  and  so  many  changes  in  tlu!  government,  that 
no  one  could  tell  with  crtainty  whi^ther  lu;  had  a  good  title  to  his  land  or 
not;  urcat  disorder  ()revailed,  ;ind  this  state  of  confusion  eoMliniied  till 
17o->,  when  the  right  of  government  was  surrendered  to  the  queen  of 
Eniilaiid. 

Th(  two  ilivlvions  were  now  reuiiiteil,  under  the  old  name  of  New-JiT- 
s(\v.  Lord  Cornliury  was  apiiointi;d  governor,  the  same  governor  exer- 
cisinu  jurisdiction  over  the  jirovincesof  New-Jersey  and  .\ew-Vork.  In 
17.'ty,  itie  king,  in  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  people  of  .N"w-Jersey,  ap- 
pointed a  separ.iti'  covernor  over  that  colony;  the  oflic  •  was  first  con- 
ferred upon  Lewis  Morris,  under  whose  administralion  the  peo|de  cnjityej 
pence  a'ld  prosperity.     The  piipiilaiion  was  then  forty  thousand. 

The  constitution  of  this  stale  was  formed  in  177(i.  The  state  for  sev- 
eral years,  during  the  Uevidiilicniary  wur,  was  occupied  by  the  Aniericiin 
and  llritisli  armies,  and  several  important  battles  -vere  finiuht  in  its  ter- 
ritory, particularly  those  of  Trenton,  of  I'rinceion,  and  of  Monmouili, 
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and  the  inhabitants  bore  their  full  share  of  toil  and  suflTerinff  durinc  thi.i 
memorable  period.  °  * 

Tiie  goveriimeni  consists  of  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of  assembly. 
The  governor  is  elected  annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  council  and 
the  assembly.  The  <-oun(!il  consists  of  eighteen  members,  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  people  A  councillor  must  have  resided  one  year  in  the 
state,  and  possess  property  of  jElOOO  value  in  the  county  for  which  he 
is  chosen.  The  council  elects  from  its  body  a  president,  who  performs 
the  duties  appertaining  to  a  lieutenant-governor.  The  assembly  is  coin- 
nosed  of  fifty-eight  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  A  mem- 
ber must  have  resided  one  year  in  the  state,  and  possess  property  to  the 
amount  of  £500,  within  the  county  for  which  he  was  elected.  The  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  for  seven  years,  and  of  the  inferior  courts 
for  five  years,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  council  and  assembly.  All  per- 
sons of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  are  worth  £50  proclamation 
money,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  immediately  preceding  an 
ftlection,  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage. 


DELAWARE. 

Dblawahr  was  first  settled  in  1G27,  by  a  number  of  Swedes  and  I'ins. 
who,  at  the  instance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  emigrated  to 
America.  They  landed  at  Cape  F^elllopen,  which  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  they  called  Paradise  Point;  the  Delaware  they  named  Swedeland 
Stream. 

Aliirwards  a  settlement  was  made  at  Tinicum,  and  became  their  sea' 
of  gdvcriiment.  John  Printz  was  their  first  governor;  and  they  erected 
a  numl)cr  of  forts  along  the  river  to  protect  their  settlements  from  the 
Dutch,  who  were  now  settling  on  tlie  eastern  side.  In  1G41,  the  Dutch 
crossci!  the  river  and  built  a  fort  at  Ne\,'-Ciistlc ;  the  Swedes  claimed  the 
territory,  and  remonstrated  against  these  proceedings.  Hisingh,  the 
second  Swedish  governor,  with  a  band  of  thirty  men,  visited  the  fort  uuUct 
pretence  of  friendship;  being  admitted,  and  kindly  treated  by  the  Dutch, 
lu!  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  the  fort.  This  act  of 
treachery  exasperated  the  Dutch  governor  of  New- York,  and  lie  came 
witli  a  fle(!t  of  seven  ships  and  look  possession  of  all  tin-  Swedish  sellle- 
inents ;  many  of  the  .Swedes  were  seized  and  transported  to  ll(d!aiid ; 
the  remainder  submitted  to  the  Dutch.  In  ICGJ,  the  Kiiglish  coiupiered 
the  Duich,  and  the  settlement  on  tin;  Delaware  coiiiinued  under  the  En- 
glish governor  of  New-York,  until  \C>S2;  at  this  iiine,  William  I'enii  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  several  tracts  of  land  which  now  constitute  the  state 
of  Delaware.  They  were  called  the '•territories,"  and  for  many  years 
were  under  the  irovernmt'iit  of  I'cmisylvaiiia. 

I)cl;iw;ii('  bus  no  state  debt,  but  possesses  funds,  exclusive  of  the  scliool 
fund,  lo  the  amount  of  iit,33!<,(;8n.  Wilmington  is  the  largest  and  most 
Cdiiiiiiercial  place  in  the  st;iti'.  Vessels  requiring  fourteen  feet  of  wuter 
r;i[i  come  to  its  wharves;  it  has  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  Hour, 
niiil  has  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  The  other  principal 
ton  lis  are  Dover  and  NewCiistle. 

The  |irescnt  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted  in  IP."?!.  The  gover- 
nor is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  is  ever  afterwards  iiieligihie.  The  sen- 
sie  consists  of  three  members  chosen  from  each  county,  for  the  term  of 
four  years.  The  re[)resenlatives  consist  of  seven  for  each  county,  chosen 
for  the  li'rm  of  two  jcars.  The  legislature  meets  once  in  two  yearn,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  .a  .liinnary.  The  elections  are  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  November.     Kverv  male  citizen  over  twenty-two  yc  ars  of 
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age,  wlio  lias  resided  one  year  iit  the  sca'.e,  and  the  last  month  in  the 
L'uiiiity  in  which  he  offers  his  vote,  and  has  p?id  a  tax,  has  the  right  oi 
suffrage;  and  if  he  be  between  cwenty-ona  and  twenty-two  years,  and  is 
Diherwise  quahtled,  he  may  vole  without  the  payment  oI  a  tax.  The  state 
treasurer  is  chosen  biennially  by  the  legislature ;  and  in  caoe  of  his  death, 
resignation,  &(;.,  the  governor  fills  the  office  until  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature.  He  is  to  settle  annually  with  the  legislature  or  a  committee 
thereof,  which  is  to  be  appointed  at  every  biennial  session.  Tiie  judicial 
power  of  the  state  is  t-xtrcised  by  four  common  law  judges  and  a  chan- 
cellor. The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  during  good  behavior. 
Of  the  four  law  judges,  one  is  chief  justice  and  the  others  are  associates. 
The  chief  justice  and  chancellor  may  be  appointed  for  any  part  of  the  state 
but  there  must  be  Jiie  associate  judge  for  each  county.  A  court  consists 
of  the  chief  justice  and  two  associates;  but  no  associate  judge  is  permitted 
to  sit  in  his  own  county.  The  legislature  has  puwer  to  establish  such 
inferior  courts  ua  may  be  necessary.  The  chancellor  exercises  the  pow- 
ers of  a  court  of  chancery,  and  with  all  the  judges,  of  a  court  of  appeals. 

The  constitution  provides  that  no  act  of  incorporation  shall  be  passed 
without  a  vote  af  two-thirds  of  the  legislature,  unless  it  be  the  renewal  of 
an  existing  incorporation :  and  all  acts  are  to  contain  a  power  of  revoca- 
tion  by  the  Icjjislature.  No  i.'t  hereafter  passed  shall  be  in  force  for  more 
than  twenty  y<'iirs,  without  a  3-enactment  by  the  legislature.  No  person 
belonging  to  the  niililary,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States 
can  gain  sucii  a  residence  as  will  entitle  him  to  vote,  by  being  stationed 
at  any  military  or  naval  post  in  the  state. 


MARYLAND. 

Wb  have  seen  that  the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode- 
Island  was  owing  to  religious  persecution.  The  same  spirit  prevailed 
against  the  Roman  catholics,  which  led  to  the  sotilement  of  .Maryland. 
In  1().3-',  (ieorifc  Calvert,  called  Lord  Haliimore,  a  distinguished  meiulier 
of  that  sta'i,  applied  to  Charlies  I.  for  a  grant  of  territory  north  of  Vir;(iiiia, 
for  the  puipo.se  of  establishing  a  settliMnent  on  the  priiici|)les  of  religions 
liberty;  In  fore  the  grant  had  passed  the  royal  seal,  he  died.  About  two 
moniiis  alter,  tlit;  territory  was  grained  in  the  name  of  (-'ecil  Calvert, 
Lord  Baliimore's  eldest  son  and  heir.  In  Honour  of  the  queen  Maria,  the 
colony  was  iMlled  Maryland.  Lord  lialtimore  a|)poiiited  his  brother, 
Leonard  Calveri,  governor  of  the  province  ;  he,  witli  about  two  liiiiidred 
'•atliolK!  einigraiits,  arrived  at  tilt!  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  in  1G31;  afier 
exploring  llie  counlry  for  a  few  wi-eks,  they  iiiirchased  the  villagt?  of 
Voamaco  of  the  Indians,  and  naiiUHl  it  St.  Marys.  Here  th(;y  found  com- 
fortable habitations  ;  and  the  soil  being  somewhat  cultivated,  they  had  a 
sutlicieiit  sii|)ply  of  provisions. 

.Many  circuiiislances  f.ivoiircd  the  settlement  of  Maryland ;  although 
Lord  IJaltiiiiort'  ami  his  I'aniily  were  catholics,  and  had  bei^n  severely  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  in  F.iigland,  they  granted  equal  protection  to  all 
Christian  (leiioniiuaiioiis  in  their  new  oniony,  while  {lersecnlion  prevailed 
in  the  iioriliern  |)rovinces.  The  soil  and  elimaie  were  very  inviting;  the 
Indians  were  perfectly  friendly;  and  the  people  were  permitted  to  make 
their  own  laws.     These  things  led  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  colony. 

The  first  assembly,  which  met  soon  after  they  arrived,  was  composed 
of  alt  the  Ir.'cmcn  in  the  colony.  This  mode  of  legislation  was  soon  al- 
tered. In  l()3f),  the  "  House  of  Assembly"  was  made  up  of  representatives 
;!ho8(!n  by  the  people,  together  with  the  governor  and  secretary;  these 
all  met  in  the  same  room.    A  chungo  took  place,  iu  1500,  by  whiuh  this 
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ftddy  was  divide;!  into  a  lower  house,  consisting  of  rupresunliilives,  and 
UM  upper  iiouse,  consisting  of  persons  appointed  by  the  proprietor. 

The  pence  of  this  colony  was  soon  disturbed  by  William  Clayborne. 
IJy  circulating  false  reports  among  the  Indians,  he  excited  them  to  a  war, 
which  involved  the  colony  in  much  distress  for  several  years.  Clayborne 
was  tried  and  condeinned,  bui  before  the  day  of  his  execution,  lie  made 
his  escape.  But  tiie  contending  parties  in  England  soon  occasioned  a 
civil  war  in  the  colony.  The  catliolics  were  overpowered,  and  an  act 
was  passed  declaring  tliem  without  the  protection  of  law ;  laws  were  also 
enacted  against  the  quakers.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  in  1660, 
Cecil  Calvert  recovered  his  right  to  the  province,  and  his  son,  Philip  Cal- 
vert, was  appointed  governor,  and  harmony  was  again  restored  m  the 
colony.  At  this  time  the  population  of  Maryland  was  about  twelve 
thousand. 

Potomac  river,  which  divides  this  state  from  Virginia,  is  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  navigable  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles,  from 
the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  bay  to  Washington  city.  It  is  seven  and  a  half 
miles  wiile  at  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  bay,  and  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
at  Alexandria.  Susquehanna  river  enters  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay  in 
this  state,  oik;  and  a  quarter  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  only 
five  miles ;  above  which,  it  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  Tiie  Pa- 
lapsco,  though  a  small  river,  is  navigable  fourteen  miles  for  large  sliips  to 
BiiUiinorc,  and  affords  above  much  water-power.  The  Paiuxent  is  one 
Hundred  and  ten  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  fifty  miles  for  vessels  of 
iwo  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden.  The  other  rivers  are  Elk,  Sassafras, 
Chester,  Chopiank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocomoke,  which  flow  by  broad 
mouths  into  the  east  side  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States 
have  been  projected  and  commenced  in  Maryland  ;  the  first  is  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  which  commences  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  is 
clesigiu'd  to  extend  three  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a  quarter  miles  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  Ualtiniore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  designed  to  extend  from 
Ualiimore  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
and  is  the  second  great  work. 

The  constitution  was  formed  in  1770,  but  has  been  freijuently  amended, 
since  hat  time.  The  state  is  divided  into  three  districts,  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  north-western.  Tlie  governor  is  elected  for  iliree  years,  by 
iliu  people  from  the  districts  alternately,  so  that  cacii  district  is  repre- 
sented in  the  gubernatorial  ciiaii  for  one  term  in  each  period  of  nine  years, 
lie  must  have  resided  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  for  three  years 
next  preceding  the  election.  The  senate  consists  of  twenty-one  members 
elected  for  six  years,  by  the  people ;  one  third  of  the  number  being  elected 
every  two  years  ;  and  the  stuiators  must  have  resided  in  tiie  city  or  county 
for  which  they  are  chosen  for  three  years  next  preceding  the  election. 
Tiie  house  of  delegates  consists  of  seventy  members  elected  by  tlie  peo' 
pie,  and  iiiiisl  have  resided  in  the  county  for  which  they  are  chosen  for 
one  year  next  preceding  the  election.  -Ml  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  ollices 
iluring  good  behavior.  Every  white  male  citizen  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  slate  one  year  next  preceding  an  eleclion, 
and  for  six  months  in  the  city  or  county  where  he  offers  his  vole,  iiijoys 
the  riyht  of  suffrage.  The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Annapolis,  oi«  il 
last  Monday  in  Ueceinber. 
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NORTH-CAROLINA 

Sir  Robert  Heath,  in  I630,obtainedagrantof  a  large  extent  of  territory 
south  of  Virginia,  which  was  called  Carolina,  but  under  this  grant,  no 
colony  was  planted.  About  the  year  1645,  a  number  of  persons  fled  from 
persecution  in  Virginia,  and  settled  north  of  Albemarle  sound,  and  for 
many  years  they  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  plenty.  In  10(54, 
another  settlement  was  made  near  Cape  Fear,  by  a  band  of  adventurers 
from  New-England.  A  few  years  after,  it  was  greatly  increased  by  a 
compiiDy  of  emigrants  from  Barbadoes.  They  purchased  the  lands  of  the 
Indi.ms,  but  had  no  other  title.  As  Sir  Robert  Heath  had  not  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  his  title,  in  the  year  1663  the  same  territory  was 
granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  seven  others ;  they  now  organized  a  gov- 
ernment on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  held  out  many  inducements  to 
emigrants.  Mr.  Drummond  was  appointed  governor  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Albemarle. 

At  this  time  the  celebrated  .Tolin  Locke  had  gained  great  reputation  in 
England  for  his  political  writings.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Clarendon,  he 
prepared  a  constitution  of  government  for  the  province.  It  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  constitutions  of  the  other  colonies.  It  provided  that  the 
governor  should  hold  his  ofiice  during  life,  and  that  an  hereditary  nobility 
should  be  created.  This  constitution  was  adopted,  but  was  not  pleasing 
to  the  people,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  disorder  in  the  colony,  lu 
1671,  William  Sayle  commenced  a  settlement,  which,  in  honour  of  King 
Charles,  he  called  Charleston.  This  town,  being  well  situated  for  com- 
merce, rapidly  increased  in  population  ;  many  came  from  Clarendon 
county,  which  embraced  the  settlements  about  Cape  Fear.  After  the 
death  of  Sayle,  Sir  John  Yeainans  was  appointed  governor  of  Charleston; 
the  settlements  under  this  government  were  now  called  South-Carolina, 
in  distinction  from  those  at  Albemarle,  which  were  called  North-Carolina. 
At  length  disorders  began  to  arise  in  the  northern  colony ;  these  were 
greatly  increased  under  the  administration  of  Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, who  had  been  appointed  governor.  The  people,  after  enduring 
for  six  years  his  cruel  oppression,  b.iiiished  him  from  the  colony.  In  1 793, 
a  change  took  place,  and  the  government  of  each  colony  afterwards  con- 
sisted of  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of  representatives. 

North-Carolina  was  not  long  free  from  the  calamities  of  ?n  Indian  war. 
In  1712,  the  Tuscaroras,  fired  with  a  love  of  country,  and  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge for  past  injuries,  formed  a  plan  for  destroying  the  whites.  At  this 
time  many  French  and  Oerman  protestants  were  living  in  the  interior; 
one  nijiht  twelve  hundred  savage  warriors,  having  concerted  a  plan,  entered 
the  liouses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children, 
without  mercy;  they  flew  from  village  to  village,  leaving  nothing  beliiiui 
them  but  a  horrid  scene  of  common  slaughter.  Co'  /uei  l~  irnwell,  with 
ahoiit  one  thousand  men,  arrived  from  South-Carolina,  subdu.;d  the  enemy, 
and  restored  peace;  but  hostilities  were  soon  renewed  by  the  Indians. 
Colonel  Moore  was  then  immediately  sent  witii  a  strong  force  from  the 
southern  colony,  when  he  (h^feated  the  savages,  and  took  eight  hundred 
prisoners.  The  next  year  the  Tuscaroras  al)an(loned  their  country,  and 
'oined  the  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  in  New- York. 

The  two  Carolinas  were  still  under  the  same  proprietors,  and  trouhlcs 
and  dis|)Utes  often  arose  between  the  rulers  and  the  people.  In  17'J9,  the 
court  of  Fiifjland  declared  the  old  (rharter  forfeited,  and  the  king  imineili- 
ately  established  a  distinct  government  over  each  colony.  The  people  o( 
North-Carolina,  finding  the  soil  in  the  intermr  much  better  than  that  near 
the  coast,  began  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  ;  and  the  colony,  under  wise 
governors,  cnjoyi.'d  a  high  degree  of  prospcrit" 
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The  whole  eastern  coast  of  North-Carolina  consists  of  a  ridge  of  sand 
and  low  islands,  separated  from  the  mainland  in  some  parts  by  narrow, 
and  in  other  parts  by  broad  sounds  and  bays,  entered  by  various  inlets, 
generally  shallow  and  of  dangerous  navigation.  Ocracoke  inlet  is  liie 
only  one  north  of  Cape  Fear,  through  which  vessels  pass.  The  western 
part  of  the  state  is  an  elevated  table  land,  and  in  some  places  rises  into 
rugged  mountains.  In  Yancey  county  is  the  highest  land  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Black  Mountain  is  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  two 
hundred  and  forty -two  feet  higher  than  the  highest  peak  of  the  celebrated 
White  Mountains  in  N.  H.  Roan  Mountain  is  six  thousand  thirty-eight 
feet  high,  and  Grandfather  Mountain  is  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  feet  high.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  elevation  of  these  moun- 
tains has  been  correctly  ascertained.  In  the  low  country  the  climate  is 
somewhat  unhealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  it  is  salubrious.  In  the 
northern  part,  extending  into  Virginia,  is  the  Great  Dismal  swamp,  thirty 
miles  long  and  ten  broad,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres ; 
and  on  the  Virginian  line  is  lake  Drummond,  fifteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  is  the  AUifralor  or  Little 
Dismal  swamp,  which  also  has  a  lake  in  the  centre.  It  is  computed  that 
there  are  two  millions  five  Imndred  thousand  acres  of  swamp  williin  the 
state,  which  are  capable  of  being  drained,  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  made 
to  |)roduce  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  corn. 

Gold  and  iron  are  found  in  this  state.  The  gold  region  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  extends  to  the  east  of  tli«  Yadkin  river. 
Many  persons  have  commenced  digging  for  gold,  and  a  considerable 
amount  is  sent  annually  to  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

The  governor  of  this  state  is  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  for  the 
hiiuse  of  assembly,  oiiee  in  two  years,  but  camiot  hold  the  oflSce  more 
than  foui  years  in  six.  He  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  possess  a 
freehold  estate  to  the  value  of  jClOOO,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  fivi; 
years.  The  '-ouncil  consists  of  seven  persons,  elected  for  two  years  hy 
tiie  general  assembly.  The  senate  is  composed  of  fifty  members,  elected 
once  in  two  years  by  the  people.  A  senator  must  have  a  residence,  and 
pufs'-'ssion  for  one  year  previous  to  the  election,  of  three  hundred  acres 
of  land,  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen.  Tha  house  of  assenihly 
coiisisit:  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  chosen  once  in  two  years 
b}  till'  people.  A  member  must  have  a  resideinie,  and  possession  for  one 
year  previous  to  the  election,  of  lai'd  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  acres 
111  tlio  county  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  general  assembly,  by  joint 
ballot,  appoint  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  law  and  equity,  judges 
of  admiralty,  and  the  attorney  general.  The  judges  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  the  attorney  general  for  two  years.  Every 
person  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  who  has  resided  in  one 
county  one  year  previously  to  an  eleciioii,  and  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  house  of  assembly.  In  addition  to  this,  to  be 
entitled  to  vole  for  senator,  lie  must  possess  fifty  acres  of  land.  Free  ne- 
groes, and  persons  of  a  mixed  blood  from  negro  aiu'estors,  to  the  fourth 
generation,  are  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage.  Tlie  legislature 
meets  once  in  two  years,  at  Raleigh,  on  tiie  second  Monday  of  November 


SOUTH-CAilOLINA. 

The  first  settlement  in  SoiitliCaiolina  was  ini'de  at  Port  Royal,  in  lfi70, 
py  William  Sayle ;  the  next  year  lie  eoiiuiieiiced  the  settlement  of  old 
Charleston;  this  place  increased  rapidlv    and  was  for  many  years  the 
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seat  of  govornmcnt ;  but  in  1C80,  the  people  of  this  town  considered  Oyster 
Point  a  iiioie  suitable  place  for  a  city,  removed  there,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  till'  present  city  of  Charleston.  The  first  settlers  sulTored  ex- 
tremely from  the  climate,  and  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  In  1690, 
Selh  Sothel,  who  had  been  banished  from  North-Carolina,  was,  by  favour 
of  a  party,  made  governor;  but,  on  account  of  his  oppression,  he  was  af- 
terwards removed  from  office.  The  English  episcopalians,  being  very 
numerous,  manifested  a  spirit  of  determined  opposition  against  the  French 
protesiants.  They  were  not  willing  to  admit  their  representatives  into 
ihe  general  assembly.  The  French  were  mild  and  peaceable,  and  tin: 
governor  favoured  their  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  the  feelings 
of  their  unchristian  opposers. 

In  1695,  John  Archdale  was  appointed  governor  of  both  Carolinas; 
order  was  now  restored,  and  the  French  soon  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of 
freemen.  But  not  long  after  this.  Lord  Granville,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
and  James  Moore,  the  governor,  determined  to  establish  the  episcopal  re- 
ligion by  law.  An  act  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  depriving  dissenters 
of  all  participation  in  the  government;  but  the  dissenters  made  complaint 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  soon  after  the  obnoxious  law  was  declared  void. 
During  the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  Governor  Moore  made  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  marched  against  the  neighbouring  Indians.  He  burnt  their 
towns,  took  many  prisoners,  and  enriched  himself  by  selling  them  as 
slaves.  In  1706,  a  Spanish  fleet  appeared  in  Charleston  harbour;  but 
finding  the  whole  force  of  the  colony  appeared  to  oppose  them,  they  re- 
tired without  a  general  attack.  One  of  their  ships,  however,  was  taken 
by  the  colonists. 

A  general  war  with  the  Indians,  who  had  conspired  to  extirpate  the 
whiles,  commenced  in  17  J  5.  It  began  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  colo- 
lists  around  Port  Royal;  a  band  of  seventy  whites,  and  forty  negroes, 
after  a  short  contest,  surrendered,  and  were  all  immediately  cut  to  pieces. 
Governor  Carver,  with  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  fought  a  bloody 
battle  with  the  enemy,  when  the  savages  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; four  himdred  whites  were  killed  in  the  war,  and  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
erty destroyed.  Besides  the  calamities  of  war,  the  colonicts  groaned 
under  the  cruel  measures  of  the  proprietors,  and  their  oppressive  oflicers. 
In  1719,  a  general  union  was  formed,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  produce  a  change  in  their  favour,  the  people  met  and  appointed 
James  Moore  their  governor.  He  immediately  assumed  supreme  author- 
ity, and  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with  spirit  and  decision. 

Its  peace  was  again  disturbed,  in  1738,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves. 
At  Stono  they  killed  the  keepers  of  a  warehouse,  and  supplied  theniselvci* 
with  guns  and  ammunition;  they  then  marched  forward  with tlieir colours 
tlying,  killed  the  whites,  burnt  iheir  houses,  and  compelled  the  blacks  to 
join  lliein.  The  alarm  soon  reached  Wiltown,  where  a  large  congrcg;i 
tion  were  assembled  for  divine  worship;  having  their  arms  with  liieni, 
they  immediately  miirched  against  the  negroes,  whom  they  found  in  an 
open  field,  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  their  success.  They  fell  upon  them, 
killed  some,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  colon,  afterwards  suflertd 
from  ilie  Indians  ;  yet  the  population  continually  increased. 

South-Carolina  presents  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  surface.  Along  the 
seaboi^rd  and  for  forty  miles  into  the  interior,  the  face  of  the  country  is 
flat  and  unpromising;  covered  with  extensive  tracts  of  pine  barren,  swamp, 
and  ssavaimah,  or  open  meadow  without  wood;  comprising  the  most  Cei- 
tile  and  the  most  sterile  extremes  of  soil  Ascending  towards  ''le  centri' 
of  the  state,  the  country  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  Advan- 
cing still  furilierin  a  north-westerly  direction,  it  becomes  mountainous,  and 
very  picturesque.     The  first  section,  which  is  generally  called  the  lower 
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country,  includes  the  sea-islaiids,  famous  for  produ'MJi'  the  finest  kind  of 
cotton,  culled  the  sea-island  cotton,  which  bears  a  higher  price  than  the 
other  kinds  ;  the  tide  lands  are  equally  celebrated  for  their  valuable  crops 
of  rice.  The  high  lands  of  this  region  are  generally  poor,  interspersed 
with  strips  of  great  fertility.  The  climate  is  moist,  very  changeable,  and 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  extremely  unhealthy.  The  re- 
gion which  lies  between  the  tide  lands  and  the  granite  or  mountain  ridges, 
is  called  the  middle  country,  less  healthy  in  summer  than  the  latter,  but 
much  more  so  than  the  former.  In  winter  and  spring,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  much  more  healthy  than  either.  It  is  well  irrigated  by  rivers  and 
water-courses.  It  possesses,  amidst  long  and  barren  tracts  of  swamp 
and  forest,  many  fine  spots  for  culture,  and  produces,  in  considerable 
abundance,  the  kind  of  cotton  which  is  called  upland,  or  short  staple. 

The  first  constitution  of  South-Carolina  was  formed  in  1776;  the  first 
which  was  formed  in  the  Union.    The  present  constitution  was  ratified  at 
Columbia,  Jime  3d,  1790.    The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years  by  the 
joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the   legislature,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  next 
four  years.     He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  the  state  for 
ten  years,  and  possess,  within  the  state,  property  to  the  amount  of  dClSOO 
sterling,  above  his  debts.    The  lieutenant  governor  is  elected  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  similar  qualifications ;  and  in  case  of 
the  death,  removal,  resignation,  or  absence  of  the  governor,  discharges 
the  duties  of  the  oflice.     The  senate  consists  of  forty-five  members,  elected 
for  four  years  by  the  people.    One  half  the  number  is  elected  biennially. 
A  senator  must  be  a  free  white  citizen  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  or  up- 
wards, and  must  have  been  a  citizen  and  resident  in  tho  state  for  five 
years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  possess  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  elected,  of  tlie  value  of  c£300,  clear  of  debt.     If  a 
non-resident  within  the  district,  he  must  possess  within  it  an  estate  of 
jCIOOO  clear  of  debt.     The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.    A  mem- 
ber must  be  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twtnty-one  years  of  age 
or  upwards,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  state  for  at  least  three  years 
next  previous  to  his  election,  and  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  ten  negroes,  or  real  estate  of  =£150  sterling,  clear  of 
debt.     If  a  non-resident,  he  must  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  £400  ster- 
ling, clear  of  debt.     The  judges  of  the  superior  courts  are  elected  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.    The  courts  consist  often  judges,  and  are 
three  in  number:— of  law,  equity,  and  appeal.    The  two  former  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  districts;  the  latter  is  held  only  in  Charleston  and  Coluin- 
i,.a.     The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  surveyor-general  are  elected 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  period  as  the  governor.    Citizens 
and  inhabitants  of  the  state,  who  have  paid  taxes  for  the  year  preceding 
the  election,  and  who  have  resided  for  six  months  in  the  county  where 
they  offer  their  vole,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 
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GEORGIA. 

Grorgix  was  the  latest  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  United  States. 
In  173-.2  George  II.  granted  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state  (if 
Georgia  u»  a  company  of  benevolent  individuals,  who  desired  to  provid'- 
an  asylum  for  the  poor  of  Kngland,  and  for  the  persecuted  protestanls  of 
all  nations.  The  affairs  of  the  colony  were  committed  to  a  board  of 
twenty-one  trustees,  who  made  many  wise  and  useful  regulations.  In 
January  of  the  next  year,  James  Oglethorpe,  with  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen emigranis,  arrived  at  Cliailestoii,  and  after  receiving  a  good  supply 
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of  provisions,  thoy  prooredod  south  and  settled  at  iSavannah.  Tlie  next 
y«'«r  n  liirge  company  of  poor  persona  arrived  and  coinmenced  clearing 
tip  llic  wilderness;  hut  the  trustees  finding  many  of  these  emigrants  idle 
niMl  inclTicioMt,  made  liberal  offers  to  any  one  who  would  settle  in  the 
colony,  and  this  inducpd  hundreds  from  Scotland,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
Scrliniil  fn  emigrale, 

III  1038  (Icorge  Whitefield,  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  modern 
llincN,  viniled  tne  colony.  His  benevolence  and  piety  had  led  liim  to 
explore  the  habitations  of  the  poor  in  England,  where  he  found  bun 
dfcdii  of  hflplrsH  orphan  children,  and  his  object  now  was  to  establish 
Hit  orphan  asylum  in  Georgia,  where  they  might  be  trained  up  in  the 
pnlliK  of  virtue  and  religion.  In  1740  about  twenty-five  hundnjd  emt- 
granlw  had  settled  in  the  colony ;  more  than  fifteen  hundred  of  these 
Victv  from  among  the  poor  of  Europe,  or  persecuted  protestants,  and  for 
Uiclr  support  the  trustees  had  expended  nearly  $500,000. 

At  (his  lime  the  Spaniards  had  possession  of  Florida,  and  Oglethorpe, 
ftiiriiijf  that  they  would  combine  with  the  Indians  and  invade  Georgia, 
Uiiilcrtook  an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine ;  this  expedition  proving 
tlliKUCCf'sgful,  the  Spaniards  threatened  to  subdue  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
liliiiK,  and  Virginia.  Oglethorpe  applied  to  South  Carolina  for  assist- 
BiHT ;  but  alarmed  at  their  own  danger,  the  people  of  that  colony  pre- 
pared 04ily  for  their  own  defence.  The  general,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
tffini  tli(^  enemy  till  aid  should  arrive,  collected  all  his  forces  at  Fred- 
f  rira  J  siion  after  a  Spanish  fleet  arrived,  and  landed  more  than  three 
lliousnnil  men.  Oglethorpe,  learning  that  the  Spanish  army  was  sepa- 
raU'd  into  two  divisions,  determined  to  attack  one  of  them  by  surprise. 
He  advanced  Ills  troops  in  the  nighl  within  two  miles  of  one  division; 
then  delecting  a  small  band,  he  advanced  nearer,  and,  while  observing  the 
litliation  of  the  enemy,  a  French  soldier  in  his  service  fired  his  musket, 
lllid  dpNcrlcd  to  the  Spanish  camp.  The  general,  fearing  that  this  de- 
Kerler  would  make  known  to  the  enemy  his  bad  situation,  devised  a 
Very  happy  expedient,  by  which  his  little  army  escaped.  He  wrote  a 
lellcrto  this  French  soldier,  instructing  him  to  make  known  to  the  Sparj- 
Inrds  the  weakness  of  the  English  forces,  and  urge  them  to  attack  F>ni 
erica ;  an<l  that  he  should  persuade  them  if  |)Ossible  to  remain  on  the 
luliind  niiiil  the  expected  reinforcement  should  arrive  fidin  Sontii  Caro- 
lina, Me  also  cautioned  him  not  to  drop  a  word  respecting  the  attack 
which  a  Urilish  fleet  was  preparing  to  make  upon  St.  Augustine.  He 
coiicliKlril  by  promising  him  a  large  rewj.rd  for  his  services.  The  leltei 
WMH  "I  i,t  by  ,1  Spanish  prisoner,  who  promised  to  give  it  to  the  deserter; 
bill  instead  of  this  he  carried  it  directly  to  the  Spanish  general,  as  was 
expicted.  The  deserter  was  now  supposed  to  be  a  spy.and  was  put  in 
Irons.  Soon  after  three  vessels  of  war  appeared  off  the  coast ;  the  Span- 
lull  general  supposing  this  to  be  the  reinforcement  spi^Uen  of  in  the  letter, 
delcrinmed  to  attack  the  English  without  delay.  Oglethorpe,  ai/.i'jipating 
bin  designs,  placed  a  party  of  his  men  in  ambuscade,  and  fallnig  sud- 
denly ujiiin  the  Spaniards,  killed  many,  and  threw  the  rest  into  disorder 
Thus  ilefeated,  and  fearing  the  approach  of  the  reinforcement,  the  enemy 
embarked  and  left  the  coast  as  soiui  as  possible.  By  these  successful 
niaiifeuvres  (ien.  Oglethorpe  saved  his  own,  and  perhaps  all  the  neigh- 
iMMirmg  colonies.  The  trustees  of  Georgia  being  disappointed  in  llieii 
etpertalions,  gave  up  their  charter  in  IT.'),',  when  the  king  soon  after  es- 
labliHhed  a  government  over  Georgia  similar  to  thost  in  the  other  col 
miies,  and  it  then  began  to  flourish. 

The  prcficnt  eonstilut:;)n  of  Georgia  was  formed  in  1798,  and  amended 
III  twri').  The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  his  oflSce  loi 
two  years;  Ins  salary  is  $3000  anmiiilly,  and  with  the  other  exccuiive 
iiRlccrs  he  is  requircii  during  his  term  of  office  to  rt  ;<iiie  at  Millcdgevillc 
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The  state  is  divided  into  forty-six  districts,  and  each  district  is  entitled 
to  one  senator.  The  representatives  are  proportioned  to  the  population, 
including  three-fifths  of  tlie  people  of  colour.  The  counties,  according 
to  their  population,  have  from  one  to  three  members.  The  general  as- 
sembly meets  annually  in  November,  at  Milledgeville.  The  state  is  di- 
vidcd  into  eleven  circuits,  with  a  judge  for  each.  An  inferior  court  is 
hold  in  each  county,  conipospd  of  five  justices,  elected  by  the  people 
every  four  years ;  those  courts  possess  ttie  powers  of  courts  of  probate. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  for  three  year.s  by  tiie  legis- 
lature; and  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
are  elected  for  four  years  by  the  people.  All  white  male  inhabitants, 
svho  shall  have  resided  in  the  county  in  which  they  vote  si.v  months 
preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  paid  taxes  in  the  state  for  the  year 
previous,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 
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MAINK. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Maine  was  made  in  Bristol  as  early 
as  1635,  at  Pemaquid  point.  In  an  old  fort  once  called  William  Henry, 
and  afterwards  Frederic  George,  built  of  stone  in  1692,  and  taken  by  the 
French  in  1696,  arc  found  grave-stones  of  a  very  early  date,  and  in  other 
places  coffins  have  been  dug  uj),  which  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  a  re- 
mote antiquity.  In  1635  the  district  was  granted  by  the  Urilish  crown 
to  Sir  Ferdinaiido  Gorges,  and  he  appointed  a  governor  and  council.  In 
1647  a  government  was  established  by  the  settlers.  In  W'li  the  state  of 
Mas.sachusetts  purchased  the  territory  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges  for  Sj334. 
Ill  1691  it  was  incorporated  witti  Massachusetts,  by  a  charter  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  eontinncd  under  its  jurisdiction  until  it  becanu^  an  inde- 
pendent state,  li  Sill  i,  ig  a  sufficient  population  to  become  a  stale,  and 
efforts  were  !■  :<  fortius  |)urpose  in  1785,  1786,  and  180-3;  but  the  in- 
habitants vvci  averse  to  a  separation.  In  1820,  however,  a  constitution 
was  foniii  d,  :iiul  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Maiiu-  IS  dn  I  rsified,  and  has  an  uneven  surface,  but  is  not  generally 
mountainous.  On  the  western  side  of  the  state,  east  of  the  While  moun- 
tains m  New. -Hampshire,  an  irregular  chain  of  high  lands  coiuuK'iices, 
and  i>wsiiii!  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers, 
and  stHiih  of  the  sources  of  the  Aroostook,  extends  eastwardly  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  terminates  at  an  isolated  peak 
denominated  Mars  Hill,  1683  feet  high.  This  chain,  which  is  not  con- 
tinuous, the  British,  before  the  late  treaty,  claimed  as  the  highlands  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  treaty.  Ivatalidin,  between  the  east  and  west 
branches  of  the  Penobscot,  5300  feet  above  tide-w;'  r,  is  much  the  high- 
est land  in  the  state,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  tin  uuivc  range,  if  such  it 
can  be  called.  The  rest  of  Maine  is  hill\-,  though  the  hills  are  not  very 
cle"'Ued  ;  the  land  on  the  sea-coast,  for  ilic  distance  from  it  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  u'.i'ps,  is  not  in  general  very  fertile,  )ut  further  inland,  its 
quality  is  greatly  impiov,,d.  T.':c  ;;;;^:I^,..>d  Unus  are  of  jjical  t;;vli;iii, 
and  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  pine  and  other  timber.  Lumber  cut  and 
sawed  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  production  of  the  state,  and  is  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  about  $10,000,000  annually.  The  state  i:;  well 
jila|)tcd  to  grazing,  and  the  wool  produced  is  estimated  at  $2,000.1100  an- 
nually. Lime  is  m.iiuifactured,  particularly  at  Tliomaston  and  the  vicin- 
ity, to  the  'innual  amount  of  6100,000.  .V  fine  building  granite  is  found 
It  Hallowcll,  and  is  e.vtensively  exported;  the  Hall  of  .lustice  in  the  city 
if  .\'ew-York  is  comiiosed  of  it.  Previous  to  the  year  1807,  the  wars  in 
Miirope  gave  to  the  United  .States  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
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world,  and  Maine  engaged  largely  in  commerce,  and  neglected  her  landa 
for  this  superior  source  of  wealth ;  but  when  the  embargo,  non-inter- 
course, and  war  crippled  her  commerce,  her  agricultural  resources  were 
developed. 

Maine  has  a  sea-coast  of  over  two  hundred  miles,  indented  by  nume- 
rous bays,  and  protected  by  numerous  islands,  and  has  more  good  har 
hours  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Ships  are  extensively  built,  no' 
(inly  for  their  own  use,  but  for  •<  foreign  market.  The  fisheries  employ 
iiMiiy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  not  only  a  source  of  wealth,  but  are  a 
nursery  of  seamen.  Maine  in  point  of  shipping  is  the  fourth  state  in  the 
Union- 

The  government  consists  of  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of  repre- 
■entalives.  The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  his  office 
for  oiM!  year;  a  council  of  seven  persons  to  advise  the  governor  is  elected 
annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.  The  senate  consists  of 
thirty-one  members,  elected  by  the  people  ;  the  house  of  representatives 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  members,  elected  annually  by  tlie 
people.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  excepting  pau- 
pers, persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  not  taxed,  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  state  for  three  months  next  preceding  an  election.  Tlie  elec- 
tion must  be  by  written  ballot.  The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
judicial  cinirt,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  shall  fnim  time  to 
time  establish.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  belia- 
▼iour,  or  until  they  are  seventy  years  of  age.  In  a  similar  manner  arc 
appointed  the  attorney  general,  the  sheriffs,  coroners,  registers  of  pro- 
bate, and  notaries  public. 


VERMONT. 

Thk  first  settlement  of  this  state  was  at  Fort  Dummcr,  in  ilic  sduth- 
east  part  of  the  state,  by  emigrants  from  Miissachiiscits.  Ncw-lluinp- 
•hire  claimed  the  territory  from  1741  to  1T04,  and  granted  m.iny  lowiishipn 
in  it  to  proprietors,  which  were  thciice  called  the  "Nciw-Ilainpshirf 
grants,"  and  comprise  now  many  of  the  best  towns  in  the  stale.  New- 
York  also  claimed  the  territory, and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  tlie  liiilisli 
parliament  in  17(14.  These  conflicting  claims  exceediii)zly  haiMsscd  the 
inhabitants.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Coiiiircss 
dared  not  admit  Vermont  to  the  Union,  though  thi;  slate  proclannr'il  iiscif 
indejiendent,  for  fear  of  offending  NcwHanipsliire  and  New-\'ork,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  Vermont  had  a  dirHcult  nart  to  act,  and  it  conducted 
itself  with  great  wisdom  aiul  patriotism.  The  British  hoped  lobe  able  tu 
detach  it  from  the  American  confederacy  ;  and  its  leaders,  without  com- 
mitting themselves,  flattered  these  hopes,  and  saved  its  exjio.sed  frontier 
from  attacks,  while  no  portion  of  the  Union  showed  a  more  devoted  |)airi- 
otisni,  or  eonlril>uted  more,  accordnig  to  its  means,  to  the  coinimm  cause. 
The  "(Jreen  Monnlain  boys"  were  char.icU'rized  by  daring  bravery  m  the 
revolutionary  stnijjgle.  In  1700  New-York  was  induced,  by  the  payuu'ui 
of  $30,000,  to  withdraw  her  claims  to  the  territory;  and  in  17!)1  Vermont 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  whose  independence  she  had  exteniivt^ly  con- 
tributed to  acquire. 

The  surface  of  Vermont  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  A  few  townships 
alouK  the  margin  of  lake  t'humplain  may  lie  regarded  as  level,  extendin  .' 
from  five  to  ten  miles  from  it;  but  otherwise  the  surface  is  generally  im- 
evi  e.  consistiuK  of  lulls  and  valleys,  alluvial  flats,  gentle   acclivitien.  ele< 
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valed  plains,  and  lofty  mountains.  The  rango  of  tliu  fJrf  cii  tiioinitiiinR, 
so  n;imed  by  the  French  from  the  evergriTMs  wtiii  li  iiivcr  IIiimm,  and 
which  have  given  name  to  the  state,  extend  ouito  throuiih  it  from  north 
to  south.  From  the  line  of  Massaclmsetts  to  the  sdiithorn  imrl  of  Wagh- 
mgton  county,  it  constitutes  a  lofty  and  unbroken  riintjc,  kcc|iinK  niMirly 
a  middle  course  between  Connecucut  river  on  tint  euHl  and  liiku  (,'ham 
plain  on  the  west,  and  dividing  the  waters  whnli  fall  uilo  eiicli.  'riioutjli 
the  passage  across  the  mountains  in  this  part  in  arduoiix,  yel  by  liie  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  and  a  judicious  location  of  them,  il  In  nnich  less 
80  than  formerly.  In  the  southern  part  of  Washinglon  i  mnty  the  (ircen 
mountains  are  separated  into  two  ranges.  Thi!  highcNt  of  thcNC  ritnuei  pas- 
ges  westof  the  middle  of  the  state  to  the  Canada  line.  The  hJuhcAl  peaks 
lie  in  this  range,  which  are  Camel's  Hump,  generally  culled  ( 'ai'ierN  liump, 
4188  feet  high,  and  the  Chin,  in  Mansfield  mountam,  I'-lT.t  f.'et  l'i«li  ;  and 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  is  cloven  down  toilM  buHe,  udmilluiK  a 
passage  for  VVinooski  or  Onion  river  through  it,  the  UHMmtani  ii|ipniiiehmg 
oftentimes  so  near  the  river  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  mud  ulonu  its  banks, 
and  alTording  much  sublime  and  romantic  scenery. 

The  first  constitution  of  this  stale  was  formi'd  in  1777.  The  presiMit 
constitution  was  formed  July  4th,  1793,  and  has  since  [mm  unicuded,  The 
governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people,  lie  must  be  u  ellizen  of  tho 
United  States,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  four  yeart  next  preceding 
his  election.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  in  the  Name  munmr,  and 
must  have  the  same  qualifications  ,  and  in  case  of  the  uhsen'c  of  the  gov. 
ernor,  or  his  inability  to  serve,  succeeds  to  llie  olTu'e.  An  lieiileiiunl  gov- 
ernor, he  is  president  of  the  senate.  'I'he  supreme  t^xecuiive  council  i!on« 
sists  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  twelve  pc  inihih  eicmen  by 
the  people.  The  senate  consists  t)f  thirty  members,  each  i  iinnt)  chooxnig 
at  least  one.  Some  arc  entitled  to  more,  aceonlnuf  to  ihcir  popul.iluiii. 
The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  two  hundred  and  tliirly-one  nwm- 
hers,  ele(!ted  annually  by  rhe  people.  Kvery  re|)rcHentalive  mutt  be  a 
citizen  of  llie  United  States,  must  have  resuled  in  the  hUtte  for  two  years, 
the  latter  of  wlm-h  must  be  in  the  town  for  which  hen*  eleiicd,  Tlio 
supreme  court  consists  of  live  judges,  elected  iinnually  by  the  lci|iHlatur«. 
The  supreme  court  sils  once  a  year,  and  the  countv  <'oi(riH  twice,  mi  each 
county.  There  is  a  court  of  chancery  which  holdn  u  scutiioii  in  eaeli 
county,  each  judge  of  the  supreme  court  being  chuiicellor  of  u  cneiiit. 
The  secretary  of  state  is  electcil  annually  by  iht!  joint  vole  of  boUi  Iioiishh 
of  the  legislaturt!,  and  the  tri  surer  is  chosen  by  (he  people,  'I'lie  right 
of  sulfrage  is  enjoyed  by  every  person  who  is  full  twenty  one  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  UintiMl  Slates,  of  (|uiet  and  peaceable  lieli,i\  imir,  .iiid 
who  has  resiih^d  in  the  state;  for  one  y<;ar  next  precedmy  an  cleciioii.  A 
council  of  censors  is  appointed  once  in  seven  years,  wlioi  e  duly  il  in  to 
iiKjuire  whether  th(!  constitution  has  been  preserv<'d  invniliiie,  an>l  w  licihor 
the  legislature  and  excculive  hranches  have  pcrformeil  ilieir  iliily  ai  giiiir- 
dians  of  tiie  commonwealth  :  whether  tlii;  laxi's  have  been  Jiitlly  laid  ittiil 
collected,  and  the  public  moneys  have  been  properly  disposnil  of,  and  liio 
laws  have  been  duly  executed. 


DISTUICT  or  roi.l  MIIIA. 

Tiiii  territory,  ten  miles  square,  is  silualeil  on  both  snleii  of  lliii  l'ol(». 
mar  river,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  ilie  ocean,  lying  between  Ihn 
slates  of  Marvland  and  Virginia,  and  ceded  by  them  in  r?!to,  in  ||||.  United 
Stales,  for  the  purposr  nf  becoming  the  si^at  of  the  federal  government. 
It  IS  under  the  imnieil  lorisdiclion  of  <  'oiigress,  and  coniiiiiiM  llie  eitieN 
of  Washington,  Alexaii.liiiu  and  Oeorgciown.     The  popul.iiion  in  MJO 
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was  13,718;  of  wliom  30,()/>7  were  whlle«,  4,694  slaves,  and  8,361  free  jOk. 
oured  persoiiH, 

The  site  wuh  iitlflBtod  by  Wtisliington,  in  accordance  with  a  clause  in 
the  ConHtitutlon,  whiuli  jfiwn  rongregs  tiie  power  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  ciinon  oVDrouch  District,  nut  exceeding  ten  miles  square, 
as  may,  hy  iho  etmitioil  of  tmiticulHr  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  noiil  of  govennnenl  of  tlie  United  Slates.  The  location 
was  happily  choNtui.  It  In  centrul  to  the  Atlantic  states  and  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  VVeNtorn  Ntittim,  It  contains  one  hundred  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  ([cntly  uiiiliiliitlii(j:,  with  some  low  marshes,  but  many  comman- 
ding: cniinenceii,  riiriili«lilii|{  exlensivc  and  line  views-  The  soil  is  natu- 
rally sterile,  but  llic  cllinate  is  healthy  and  the  air  salubrious.  Agricul- 
ture is  not  a  primary  olijitct  of  attention  ;  nor  is  it  pursued  witii  the  same 
success  that  it  wuiifil  he,  if  iIh  soil  were  better  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  cmninerct'  of  ttin  DlRtricl  is  considerable ;  but  having  the  large 
city  of  Halliinore  in  IIh  ininiediate  vicinity,  with  superior  advantages,  it 
can  never  become  very  eonimanding.  Uy  the  fme  river,  the  Potomac,  it 
has  a  ready  aeeeHU  to  the  oi'eiin.  '1  his  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  cIiinn  to  Alexandria,  six  miles  below  Washington,  where  it  is  a 
milt!  wide,  and  from  lliiriy  to  fifty  feet  deep;  and  vessels  of  a  large  class 
come  up  to  iIk!  I'mled  Miatin'  navy-yard  at  the  junction  of  the  east  branch 
VMth  the  I'dtiimac  ill  VViiKlnnKton.  A  branch  of  the  Ciiesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  termniiiteN  iit  Oeor^elown,  and  is  extended  seven  and  a  half  miles 
to  (Jeorgetowii,  lly  l|itii  mcinm  a  larj^e  amount  of  flour  and  other  pro- 
duce comeN  ijiiwn  li'Mtii  the  interior,  which  enters  mo^>lly  at  Alexandria, 
and  soiiK;  <if  it  lit  (ii  iiruelnwn.  The  business  at  VVasliiiigton  relates 
eluelly  to  the  ai'i'omiiioiialion  of  the  national  legislature,  with  its  various 
di'partineiiU,  loreiuii  iiinlniiNiiilors,  and  the  numerous  persons  which  are 
n< HHai'ily  drawn  iiionnd  it. 

There  are  two  eii||enr«  ill  the  District.  Georgetown  college,  a  Roman 
Catliolii*  lll^>lllullll||,  wii><  riiiiiiiled  in  I7!MI.  The  Columt)iaii  college,  under 
the  cliiiM  iMin  of  ilie  |lapiix|>t,  was  I'onniled  in  18-Jl.  Congress  meets  an- 
ii'iali^  at  VViihliinnioii,  on  ihe  firsi  Monday  of  December,  unless  otherwise 
provided  for  by  linv.  The  president  (if  the  United  Stales,  and  the  other 
chief  oliirers  of  the  uoverninenl,  reside  at  Washington  ;  and  the  Supreme 
Conrl  of  the  I'niled  Nlatos  tits  here  annually,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
January. 


KKNTIICKY. 

Tiiiu  Hi, lie  oiH'e  belonged  In  N'lruiniii.  It  was  first  explored  in  1709-70, 
by  Daniel  llnnni ,  an  eiilerprismg  hunter ;  and  the  first  permanent  setlle- 
nieiit  was  iiiaile,  in  1771,  at  lliirrndHbiirg.  Until  Wayne's  treaty  in  nOil, 
It  was  I'oiitiiiiiidly  expoNei!  to  iiienrsions  from  ibe  Indians.  'I'lie  first 
iiewHpii|iir  w.i«t  ihniied  at  ftvx\\)V.U>iu  August  'JHih,  17H7.  Kentucky  was 
se|iir:ited  I'loiii  Virginia  in  17^*11,  after  which  it  had  a  territorial  govern- 
nieiii  iiiiiil  I7!IV,  when  i'  iieniine  a  stale  ami  was  admitteil  into  the  Uiiioii, 

riiiniii'il.iiifl  Moiiniaiii*  run  on  the  soiilh-easl  border  of  the  stale,  and 
Meinl  oil'  xpiirit  wliieli  eiteiid  Into  its  eastern  part,  rendering  it  mountain' 
oils.  Tlie  ('iiiiilii'riaiid  r-nige  divides  this  stale  from  Virginia.  A  trad 
alcpiiK  the  Ohio  river,  fr-iin  live  to  twenty  miles  wide,  is  lirnkei!  and  hilly, 
exteiidinii  .hroiiuh  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  lint  the  hills  are  gently 
rounded,  and  urn  ferl  le  to  llwir  tops,  wilh  narrow  valleys  between  them 
of  ureal  ferlility.  Along  ilie  miirgin  oflhe  Ohio  with  an  average  wnltli 
of  line  in.le,  iire  biilloin  laiiils  Nulijeel  to  periodical  inundations,  iietwera 
llin  liilly  tr.x'i  nii  Ohio  river,  Ihe  mountainous  country  in  the  eastern 
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cjuiities,  and  Greeii  river,  is  a  tract  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  fifty  milca 
wide,  heautifully  undulating,  with  a  black  and  fertile  soil,  which  has  been 
denominated  the  garden  of  Kentucky.  The  forest  growth  of  this  region 
is  blai;k  walnut,  ciierry,  honey  locust,  buckeye,  papaw,  sugar  maple,  elm, 
ash,  hawtiiorn,  coffee-tree,  yellow  poplar,  with  an  abundance  of  grape 
vines  of  a  large  size.  The  country  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  stale, 
between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  has  been  improperly  denoiniiiatert 
barrens,  as  the  soil  is  far  from  being  poor.  It  is  thinly  wooded  will-,  short 
oak  limber,  and  is  covered,  in  summer,  with  a  high  grass.  The  whole 
state,  uelow  the  mountains,  rests  on  an  immense  bed  of  limestone,  gen- 
erally about  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  in  which  are  frequent  apertures, 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers  sink  into  the  earth,  causing  the  large 
rivers  to  be  greatly  diminished  in  the  summer  season,  and  some  of  tlie 
smaller  ones  entirely  to  disappear.  In  no  part  of  the  country  do  the  rivers 
BuflTer  so  great  a  diminution  in  the  dry  season,  as  in  Kentucky.  'I'he  rivers 
liave  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the  calcareous  rocks  over  which 
tiiey  flow.  Stupendous  precipices  are  formed  on  Kentucky  river,  where 
the  banks  in  many  places  arc  three  hundred  feet  high,  of  solid  limestone, 
with  a  steep  and  elevated  ascent  above  them.  In  the  south-west  part  of 
the  stale,  between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  are  several  wonderful 
caves.  The  Mammoth  cave,  in  Edinoiidson  county,  out;  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  Lexington  on  the  road  to  Nashville,  is  one  of  the  most 
niinarkable  caves  in  the  world.  It  has  been  explored  to  a  great  distance, 
and  is,  with  good  reason,  supposed  to  exiciid  for  eight  or  ten  miles.  Tho 
cartii  at  the  bottom  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  which  has  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  manufactured  from  it. 

The  climate  of  this  slate  is  generally  salubrious.  The  winters  are  mild, 
being  only  of  two  or  three  months'  continuance,  but  the  almospiu.'re  is 
nioisl.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  deliglitful.  The  extremes  of  heat 
and  (-oil!  through  the  year  are  less  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  (Country. 

Tlie  first  coiistilution  was  formed  in  IT'.IO,  and  in  IT'J'J  the  present  con- 


stitiiliiiii  was  formed.  A  governor  is  eleitted  for  four  years  by  the  people, 
and  is  iiitdigilile  for  the  next  seven  years.  A  lieulenaiil  governor  is  cho- 
sen at  tlie  same  lime,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  who,  in  ease  of 
the  death  or  absence  of  the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  bis  office. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one  quarter  of  them  being  chosen 
aniiiiaily.  Tlieir  number  cannot  be  over  thirty-eight,  the  present  num- 
ber, nor  less  than  twenty-four.  The  representatives  are  elected  annually, 
and  apportioned  every  four  years  among  the  diU'ereiit  counties,  according 
to  the  number  of  electors.  The  present  number,  one  hundred,  is  the 
highest  which  tho  constitution  allow.s,  and  there  can  luwer  be  lesn  than 
fifiy-t'inht,  The  general  assembly  inccls  annually  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
firist  Monday  of  November-  Kvery  free  white  male  citizen,  who  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  who  has  resided  two  years  in  the  state  or  county 
in  wliiili  he  offers  iiis  vote,  is  entitled  to  tlu;  right  of  suffrage,  Voles  are 
given  openly,  or  itra  lurr,  and  not  by  ballot.  The  judges  of  tho  differeut 
rourts  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 


TKNNKSSKh. 

Tins  state  was  orisfiiially  included  in  Ihc  charter  of  Nortli-Carolma, 
driven  by  Charles  II.,  in  l(iti4.  In  I'.iT  Fort  London  was  luiili,  and  garri- 
Roiieil .  and  ilie  Ind.aiiN,  to  induce  ariisaiiis  lo  settle  aiiiuiig  them,  made 
iloiiations  of  land.  Fort  London  was  estaiilislic<l  on  thi^  iiorlh  side  of 
I. Mile  Tennessee  river,  abiiiit  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Tellico,  in 
'lie  I'lntiu  of  the  Cherokee  country.  A  war  with  that  Indian  nation  iiav- 
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ing  occuiTod,  tlie  garrison  was  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  for 
the  want  of  provisions.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulHtion  they  were  to 
retire  beyond  the  HI je  Ridge;  but  after  proceeding  about  twenty  niiius, 
the  Indians  fill  upon  and  massacred  the  whole  number,  amounting  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred,  excepting  nine  persons.  This  happened 
in  the  year  1700.  In  1761  Colonel  Grant  marched  against  the  Indians  and 
eubducd  them,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  The  only  settle- 
ments which  liad  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  !"i)rt  London  were  broken 
up  ly  the  war;  but  tranquillity  having  been  restored,  fifieen  or  twenty 
persons  formed  themselves  into  a  company  and  came  to  a  place  now 
called  barter's  valley,  in  East  Tennessee.  In  1768  an  exploring  party 
came  into  the  country  from  Virginia.  The  first  permanent  settlements 
were  made  in  17C8  and  1709,  by  settlers  chiefly  from  North-Carolina  and 
Virginia.  The  settlements  continued  to  increase  until  1774  and  1775, 
when  an  exttiisive  purchase  of  land  was  made  from  the  Indians  by  Hen- 
derson and  company,  but  not  without  warm  opposition  from  the  chief,  who 
decl.iimed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  without  elfect.  In 
1776  war  with  the  Indians  occurred,  but  after  some  fighting  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  states  of  North-Caroliiia  a. id  Virginia,  by  wiiicli 
the  boimdaries  of  the  territory,  now  the  state  of  Tennessee,  weredefinitely 
settled.  In  1779  Captain  James  Robertson  and  others  from  East  Ten- 
nessee crossed  Cumberland  Mountain,  and  explored  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nashville,  and  planted  corn  that  season  on  tlie  ground 
where  Nashville  now  stands.  They  all  returned  for  their  families  except- 
ting  three,  who  remained  to  keep  the  buflfaloes,  which  abounded  i,  this 
rcfiion,  out  of  the  corn.  In  May,  1790,  congress  passed  a  law  for  tiie 
governtnent  of  the  country  southwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  William  Ulount 
was,  by  President  Washington,  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory, who  ni  October,  1790,  established  his  residence  in  East  Tt^nnessee. 
On  the  19th  of  October  the  governor  authorized  an  election  <if  a  colonial 
legislature  by  the  people.  The  assembly  met  at  Knoxville  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  Fei)ruary,  1791,  and  was  regularly  organized.  In  17!)'),  the 
territory  was  found  to  contain  77. SfVJ  inhabitants,  which  entiiliiig  them  to 
become  a  slate,  a  constitution  was  formed  in  February,  179fi,  and  on  the 
0th  of  June,  1791),  they  were  admitted  to  the  I'liion.  Tins  constitution  was 
revit^cii  and  uineiided,  and  ratified  by  the  people,  in  March,  18.'J.>. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  is  a  chain  of  mountains  denominated  in  its 
ditreient  parts,  Vuko,  Iron,  Smoky  and  Dald  niountains  winch  constitute 
a  continuous  range.  None  of  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  are  over  two 
tlitinsaiid  feel  high,  and  they  are  generally  wooded  to  tlicir  Ut\iif,  though 
ni  some  instances  too  rough  for  cultivaliun.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  nearly 
every  county  in  Eastern  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and  iii  many  places  it  is 
wrought,  furnisliing  Iron  erpial  in  ijuality  to  any  in  the  country.  On  the 
borders  of  (Georgia  and  Nurlli-Carolina  some  gold  has  been  found,  and  a 
beautiful  variei>ated  marlilt;  near  Nashville. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  generally  healthy.  The  winter  in  Tennessee 
resembles  the  sjiring  in  New-England.  .Snow  seldom  falls  to  a  greater 
depth  than  ten  inches,  or  lies  longer  than  ten  days.  ('Umberland  livcir  has 
been  frozen  over  but  three  or  four  times  since  the  first  seltliMnent  of  ihe 
c  luntry.  On  some  low  grounds  in  the  western  parts  of  the  state,  the 
inhabitants  are  subjecllo  IiiIioiir  fevers,  and  feverand  ague  in  tlieautninii. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  Ihe  peojile  biennially,  and  is  not  cIihiIiIl' 
more  than  six  years  in  any  tenn  of  eight  years.  He  iniist  havi;  attained 
the  aire  of  tliiriy  years,  must  nc  a  citizen  ol  the  United  .States,  and  a  rm. 
Zen  <if  the  state  for  seven  yems  next  preceding  Ins  election  The  senile 
coiisists  of  twenty-five  inem'urs,  elected  by  the  people  once  in  two  years. 
Every  senator  must  have  atlmied  the  ageof  thirty  years,  must  be  a  cili. 
zen  of  the  United  States   iin  -i    .i.ive  liceii  an  inhabitant  of  the  st>)le  for 
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three  years,  and  of  the  district  for  wliicii  lie  is  elected  for  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  his  election.  Tiie  house  of  representatives  consists 
of  seventy-five  members, elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  period 
as  the  senators.  Every  representative  must  be  a  citizer.  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
state  lor  three  years,  and  a  resident  in  the  county  for  whicli  he  is  elected 
one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election.  All  judges  aie  elected  by 
the  joHit  vote  of  the  general  assembly.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts  are  elected  for  twelve  years,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-dve  years.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  elected  for  eight 
years,  and  must  have  atiamed  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  state  attor- 
neys are  elected  m  the  same  maimer,  for  the  term  of  six  years.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly  for 
four  years  ;  and  the  state  treasurer,  in  like  manner,  for  two  years.  Every 
free  while  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  a  citizen  of 
the  county  where  he  offers  his  vote  for  six  months  next  precedino-  the 
day  of  election,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage ;  and  no  person  is  disquali- 
fied from  voting  on  account  of  his  colour,  who  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
a  competent  witness  in  a  cojrt  of  justice  against  a  white  man.  The 
legislature  meets  biennially  at  Nashville,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 
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OHIO. 

Ohio  is  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  improved  state  west  of  the 
Allegliany  Mountains.  It  (contains  an  area  of  forty  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles,  mk,  a  population  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
souls.  The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  1789 ;  yet  now  Oliio  is  the 
third  state  of  the  Union  in  population,  and  has  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
of  canal  and  railroad.  The  ccnintry  is  generally  level,  except  in  the 
south-east,  where  it  is  broktni  and  hilly  ;  it  is  forested,  except  in  the 
centre  and  north-west,  where  are  extensivo  prairies,  in  a  staliMif  nature 
Ohio  was,  with  the  exception  of  smne  central  prairies,  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  to  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  gave  a  stupendous  developi'ment. 
The  niosi  e.vtensivi;  prairies  are  found  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mns- 
kingiini  and  Sciola;  also  near  the  sources  of  the  Miami  river.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  is  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation. Corn,  wheat,  and  pork  an;  the  staple  productions;  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  abound  in  the  sonlli-east  counties.  Ooluml)iis,  the  capital,  is  a 
flourishing  (ilaee  on  the  Sciota  river  and  national  road,  near  the  centre  of 
the  stale,  ('ineinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
ntate,  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  in  the  west,  and  the  greatest  pork 
market  in  liie  world. 

The  first  |iermaneiit  settlement  was  made  at  Marietta,  in  1788.  The 
next  was  at  Columbia,  six  miles  abovi;  Cincinnati,  in  1780;  and  the  next 
seitjeiiient  was  made  by  the  Kremdi  emigrants  at  Gallipolis,  in  1791. 
Cleveland  was  settled  by  New-Kiigland,  in  179(!,  as  also  was  other  imints 
ii|i(iii  Lake  Erie.  The  first  territorial  legislature  met  at  Cineiini.iii,  in 
17!)!(.  aiicl  organized  the  goveriimeiil.  In  180J,  Ohio  formed  I.er  state 
cmisiiiiiiion,  and  was  adniiltcd  a  member  of  tlii!  Union. 

Tlie  lenisl  itiv('  authority  is  vested  in  a  senate  ami  house  of  representa- 
tives, liiitli  (if  wliirli  eolleetively,  are  styled  the  general  assembly.  T.'ie 
repieseiitiitiv»'s  are  chosen  for  one  year,  and  for  eligibility  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  TTiiited  States,  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  having  resided  in 
ilie  slate  one  year,  and  paid  taxes.  TliiMr  number  imist  never  exeeed 
•I'veiity  Iv'o,  iKtr  be  less  than  thirty-six.  The  senate  is  eoniposed  o( 
iiieinbers  elected  for  two  years,  who  must  not  exceed  one-half  wiir  fall 
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short  of  one-third,  of  the  number  in  the  honse  of  representatives.  A  sen 
ator  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  thirty  yeans  of  age,  and  have 
resided  two  years  in  the  district  from  which  he  is  chosen.  Tlie  general 
assembly  has  the  sole  power  of  enacting  all  the  state  law«,  the  assent  or 
signature  of  the  governor  not  be.:ig  necessary  in  any  case  whatever.  Tiie 
qualifications  of  an  elector,  are,  to  be  one  year  a  resident  of  the  state, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  judi- 
ciaiy  system  comprises  three  several  grades  of  courts,  namely  ;  the  su- 
preme court,  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  justices'  courts.  The  supreme 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor  chosen  biennially  by  ihe  peo- 
ple. He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  at 
least  four  years.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  commis- 
sions all  oAicers  in  the  state,  both  civil  and  military. 
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INDIANA. 

In  1702,  Vincennes  was  settled  by  French  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.  from 
Canada.  Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  became  assimilated 
to  the  savages  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  with  whom  (hey  in- 
termarried. At  the  peace  between  England  and  Fraice  in  17().'3,  this 
country  came  into  possession  of  the  Knglish.  In  the  tevolutionary  war 
the  inhabitants  took  sides  with  the  Americans,  in  consequence  of  winch 
the  general  government  cedca  to  them  a  tract  of  land  about  Vincennes. 
In  1787,  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Vincemies.  and  erected  a 
fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  for  a  defcince  against  the  savages. 
The  inhabitants  at  that  period  consisted  of  French,  Canadians,  und  Indi- 
ans. The  victories  and  treaty  of  Wayne  in  1795,  put  an  end  to  Indian 
hostilities.  In  1811,  in  consequence  of  depredations  and  murders,  a 
military  force  was  sent  against  the  Indians ;  and  the  bloody  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  under  General  Harrison,  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
In  IBUi,  Indiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  an  independent  state,  hav- 
ing previously  been  under  territorial  government,  and  has  since  rapidly 
progressed  in  poj)ulatiun  and  improvement. 

Tin^re  are  no  mountains  in  Indiana,  but  the  country  bordering  on  Ohio 
river  is  hilly  and  broken.  A  range  of  hills  runs  parallel  with  Ohio  river, 
froiii  the  mouth  of  tin;  Great  Miami  to  Blue  river,  sometimes  approaching 
to  >>  iiliin  a  few  rods  of  the  river,  and  at  other  times  receding  from  it  to 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  Immediately  below  Blue  river,  the  lulls  (rease, 
and  an  innncnse  tract  (<f  level  land,  covered  with  timber,  is  presented  to 
the  vii  \v.  Stri|)s  of  bottom  and  ()rairie  land,  covered  with  a  hoavy  growth 
of  timber,  skirt  all  the  prin('i|)al  rivers,  excepting  the  Ohio,  from  three  to 
6i.\  miles  in  width.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the  greater  proportion  of 
this  si  lie  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  vast  level.  The  prairies  and  tim- 
ber land  alternate,  and  in  general  thesi-  kmds  of  land  are  more  happily 
buluiiccd  than  in  other  parts  of  the  western  country.  Many  prairies  an^ 
long  and  narrow,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  taken  up,  and  timber  be  easily 
accessible  by  all  th<!  settlers.  Kven  in  the  large  |)rairies  are  those  bc-auii- 
ful  islands  of  timbered  land,  which  form  such  a  striking  feature  in  the 
western  prairies.  Tin;  great  extent  of  fertile  land,  and  the  happy  distri- 
bution of  rivitrs  and  springs,  has  been  one  cause  of  the  very  rapid  in- 
crease of  |io|iiilati(Mi  ill  this  state. 

Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  the  state,  and  there  are  some  siilt 
■piing.'4,  and  Kpsoni  f^Jilts  are  found  in  a  cave  near  (Jorydon ;  but  the  min- 
eral proiliiciions  havi'  no'great  interest.  The  climate  is  generally  pleasant 
•ml  licalthy. 

i\  ifovernor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  and  may  be  unct' 
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rr-elected.     At  every  election  of  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor    i* 
( lected,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resi>jir,i- 
tion,  or  removal  of  the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office.    The 
senators  and  representatives  are  apportioned  among  the  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  male  white  inhabitants,  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.     There  can  be  no  fewer  tlian  thirty. si.x  nor  over  one  hundred  repre- 
sentatives.     The  representatives,  and  one  third   of    the  senators,  are 
elected   annually  by   the  people.    The  legislature  meets   in  December, 
annually,  at  Indianapolis.    The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts 
are  appointed  for  the  term  of  seven  years.     The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  seuiue ;  the 
chief  justices  of  the  circuit  courts  by  the  legislature;  and  the  associate 
judges  by  the  people.    All  male  white  inhabitants  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election,  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage. 


ILLINOIS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Illinois  was  explored  by 
the  French  from  Canada,  and  some  forts  and  tradinij  posts  were  estab- 
lished. About  irao,  several  forts  were  built  within  the  present  limits  of 
Illinois,  of  which  Fo't  Charles  was  the  most  considerable,  and  a  cliMiiiof 
communication  was  formed  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  .Mississippi 
river.  The  olt'  st  docum*  :U  in  the  state  is  at  Kaskaskia,  which  is  a 
petition  to  Lor  i  V.  for  a  grai.t  of  common  fields,  stating  the  great  losses 
of  the  people  .„  year  before  by  an  extraordinary  flood.  At  the  peace  of 
170.3,  this  country,  together  with  (!!anada,  was  ceded  to  the  English.  In 
1765,  Captain  Sterling,  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  took  possession  of  Illi- 
nois, and  was  followed  by  several  other  commanders.  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  Virginia  militia,  under  General  Clarke,  subjugated  Fort 
Chartres,  Kaskaskia,  and  conducted  a  successful  expedition,  in  1788, 
agaim-t  Port  Vincent,  now  Vincennes.  In  the  same  year  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  organized,  in  this  remote  region,  the  country  of  Illinois,  which 
was  afterward  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  1800  the  present  territory 
of  Illinois  contained  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1800  the  terri- 
torial government  was  formed,  and  the  population  the  iieKt  year  amounted 
to  twelve  thousand.  In  1818  a  state  constitution  was  fofiiied,  and  Illinois 
was  received  into  the  Union  as  the  twenty-second  state. 

The  scneral  surface  of  the  country  is  level,  or  moderately  undulating ; 
the  iiiiriinrn  and  southern  portions  are  broken,  and  somewhat  hilly,  but 
no  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  there  is  nothing 
111  the  state  which  can  be  denominated  a  mountain.  That  portion  of  the 
state  which  lies  soutli  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  ol  the  VVabasih  river  to  the 
nuiulli  of  Kaskaskia  river,  is  generally  covered  with  timber,  but  north  of 
this  the  prairie  country  predominates.  Ii  is  computed  that  two-thirds  of 
th(^  siiriace  of  the  state  i.-^  covered  with  prairies.  The  eye  soiiietiines 
Wanders  over  immense  plains  covered  with  grass,  and,  in  the  season  of 
tliPin,  adorned  with  flowers,  with  no  other  boumhiry  of  vision  but  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  though  the  view  is  often  broken  with  occasional  woodlands. 
Much  of  the  prairie  land  is  undiilatiiig  and  entirely  dry.  The  dry  prairies 
arc  generally  from  thirty  to  one  liuiidred  feet  higher  than  tiie  bottom  land 
on  the  river,  and  are  often  very  fertile.  In  many  instances,  there  arc 
copses  or  groves  of  timber,  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres, 
ill  the  midst  of  praiiic",  likt?  islands  in  the  oreaii.  This  is  a  comiiion 
feature  of  the  country  between  .Sangamon  river  and  lake  Michigan  in  the 
uorlh  part  of  the  stale.     Illinois  in  jreneral  is  abundantly  supplied  w  ii'i 
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timber,  but  it  is  unequally  dii^tributed,  and  on  thu  prairies  there  is  often  a 
deficiency,  which  might  be  rejiieiied  by  cultivation.  The  kinds  of  timber 
most  abundant  are  oaks  of  various  species,  black  and  white  walnut,  ash 
of  several  kinds,  elm,  sugar-maple,  honey-locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hick- 
ory, colton-wood,  pecuan,nHilberi'y,  buckeye,  sycamore,  wild-cherry,  box, 
sassafras,  and  persimmon.  Tiie  alluvial  soil  on  the  rivers  produces  col- 
ton-wood and  sycamore  timlier  of  amazing  size.  In  some  parts  of  the 
state  are  knobs  or  ridges  of  flint  limestone,  intermingled  and  covered  with 
earth,  elevated  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  tlie  common  surface.  Back 
of  the  alluvions  which  border  the  streams  there  are  blufTs,  some  in  parallel 
ridges,  and  others  of  a  conical  form,  formed  of  limestone  rock,  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feel  high.     The  soil  of  the  state  is  generally  fertile. 

The  most  important  mineral  production  of  the  slate  is  lead,  found  in  its 
north-west  part,  and  in  Wisconsin,  in  inexhauslible  quantities,  of  which 
13,000,000  pounds  have  been  smelted  in  one  year.  Galena  is  the  centre 
of  the  lead  trade.  Salt  springs  are  found  in  the  east  aitd  south  part,  par- 
lictiliirly  near  Shawneetown.  The  salt-works  are  here  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  leased  to  the  manufacturers.  Coal  abounds  in  the 
blutl's,  and  iron  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Bituminous  coal 
abounds  in  the  ravines  and  bluffs.  The  climate  is  generally  lieallhy,  and 
the  air,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  low  and  wet  lands,  is  pure  and 
serene. 

Chicago,  on  lake  Michigan,  is  the  principal  commercial  depot  in  the 
north.  It  has  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  which  has  been  improved  by  arti- 
ficial works.  Alton  is  the  most  commercial  place  on  the  Mississijjpi,  two 
and  a  half  miles  above  the;  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  has  a  good  landing 
place.  The  other  principal  ()laces  arc  Springfield,  the  capital,  Quincy,  Ga- 
lena, I'eoria,  Vandalia,  and  Kaskaskia. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  but  is  eligihlr  only 
four  years  in  eight.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  at  the  saiiie  tune, 
who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
absence  of  rhe  governor,  disi.'liarges  his  duties.  1'hc  senators  are  cU'iMcd 
for  four  years,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years.  Tiie  nunibir  of 
eenalors  shall  never  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  more  than  one  h  df  the 
number  of  representatives.  'I'lie  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  ap- 
poin'.eil  by  the  joint  l)ailot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  hold  tlieir 
ortice^f  during  good  behaviour.  Kvery  wliite  male  inhabitant  over  twenty 
one  years  of  age,  who  has  re^si(led  in  the  slate  for  six  months  next  pre- 
'■eding  an  election,  has  the  right  of  siiU'rage. 


LOUISIANA. 

Thk  river  Mississippi  was  discovered  in  1GG3,  by  Marquette  and  Joii- 
ette,  two  French  missionaries.  In  ItJS-'  Ihe  country  was  explored  liy  La 
Salle,  and  named  Louisiana,  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1G9!)  a  Freiieii 
setlleiiient  was  begun  at  ibiierville,  by  M.  lbl)erville,  who  in  the  atlein|)t 
to  plant  the  country  lost  Ins  life.  His  efforts  were  followed  up  liy  M. 
Crozii;,  a  man  of  wealth,  who  held  the  exclusive  trade;  of  the  country  for 
a  nuniiier  of  years.  Alioul  the  year  171  r,  he  transferred  his  interest  to  a 
chartered  eom()aiiy.  at  the  head  of  which  was  tlie  eel  l)raled  .lolin  Law. 
whose  national  bank  and  Mississippi  speculation  involved  the  ruin  of  Imlf 
tile  I'Veiich  nobility.  In  1731  the  company  resigned  the  concern  to  the 
crown,  who,  in  17G'.2,  ceded  the  whole  of  Louisiana  to  Spain.  In  1p(ii), 
Spain  re-ciniveyed  the  province  to  the  French,  of  whom  il  was  purchasr  il 
liy  the  Tnitcd  States,  in  IHO.'i.  for  alioiii  S  15.000,000.  This  purchase  in 
eluded  tin:  present  territories  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Kocky  inoiiii- 
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tame.  Soon  after  the  purchase,  the  present  state  of  Ljuisiana  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  territory,  under  the  name  of  the  territory 
of  Orleans.  In  1812,  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state, 
and  the  part  of  West  Florida  west  of  Pearl  river  was  annexed  to  it. 
The  state  is  divided  into  thirty-eight  parishes,  answering  to  counties  in 
other  states. 

All  the  country  below  the  La  Fourche,  with  little  exception,  is  over- 
flowed. By  a  survey  made  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  1828,  it  was  found  that  the  river  overflowed  an  extent  of 
5,000,000  of  acres,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  at  present  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. A  part  of  this  is  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  and  an  al- 
most impenetrable  growth  of  cane,  and  other  shrubbery.  This  becomes 
dry  on  the  retiring  of  the  river  to  its  natural  channels,  and  has  a  soil  of 
great  fertility,  and  which  might,  by  labour,  be  rendered  fit  for  cultivation- 
More  earth  is  deposited  by  the  Mississippi  on  its  immediate  margin  than 
further  back  ;  and  to  prevent  the  river  from  inundating  the  valuable  tract 
in  the  rear,  which  could  not  be  drained,  an  artificial  embankment  is  raised 
called  the  levee.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  this  embankment  com- 
mences sixty  miles  above  New-Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  On  the  west  shore  it  commences  at 
Point  Coupfee,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  above  New-Orleans- 
Along  this  portion  of  the  river,  its  sides  present  many  beautiful  and 
finely  cultivated  plantations,  and  a  continued  succession  of  pleasant  resi- 
dences. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1812.  The  governor  is 
elected  for  four  years.  The  people  give  the;r  votes  for  governor  at  the 
same  time  they  vote  for  senators  and  representatives,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  the  succeeding  session  of  the  general  assembly,  the  two  houses, 
by  a  joint  ballot,  elect  for  governor  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have 
the  greatest  number  of  votes.  The  governor's  term  of  office  commences 
on  the  fourth  Monday  succeeding  his  election,  and  continues  for  four 
years.  The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  being  chosen 
every  two  yeais.  The  present  number  is  seventeen,  chosen  by  senatorial 
districts.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years,  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  electors,  as  ascertained  by  enumeration  every 
four  years.  The  present  number  is  sixty.  The  pay  of  the  members  of 
botli  houses  is  four  dollars  per  day.  Their  legislature  meets  biennially 
at  New-Orleans,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 
The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  who  iias  resided 
in  the  comity  where  he  offers  his  vote  one  year  next  preceding  the  election, 
and  who  in  the  last  preceding  six  months  has  paid  a  state  tax. 


MISSISSIPPL 

In  1716,  the  French,  formed  a  settlement  at  the  place  where  the  city  oi 
Natchez  now  stands,  and  laid  claim  to  the  coimtry  lis  belonging  to  Louis- 
iana. This  colony  was  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  1729.  In  1703,  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Uritish,  and  north  of  the  thirly-lirst  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude was  in  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia;  south  of  that,  it  beloiijred  to 
West  Florida,  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1708  by  Spain. 
In  1800,  this  state,  with  Alabama,  was  constituted  a  territory,  under  the 
name  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  Ii\  1H17,  Mississippi  was  separated 
from  Alabama,  and  was  admitted 'to  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.  The 
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constitution  was  formed  in  1817,  and  revised  and  amended  m  1833.  The 
state  is  divided  into  fifty-six  counties. 

Jackson,  in  Hinds  county,  a  little  west  of  Pearl  river,  is  the  capital  of 
the  state.  Mississippi  has  a  sea-coast  of  only  about  seventy  miles,  with 
no  harbour  in  this  distance  which  admits  large  vessels.  A  chain  of  low 
and  sandy  islands  along  the  coast  encloses  Pascagoula  bay,  which  is  sixty- 
five  miles  long  and  seven  wide,  formings  an  inland  navigation  between 
Mobile  bay  and  the  lake  Borgne,  which  communicates  with  the  Giilf  of 
Mexico  by  a  number  of  entrances,  that  admit  vessels  requiring  eight  feet 
of  water.  The  south  part  of  the  state,  for  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  level  country,  covered  chiefly  with  pine  forests, 
swamps,  prairies,  or  marshes. 

The  Mississippi  river  washes  the  entire  western  border  for  a  distance, 
by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A  large 
portion  of  its  bank  in  this  state  consists  of  inundated  swamp,  covered 
with  cypress,  excepting  occasional  elevated  bluffs,  which  immediately 
border  the  river.  The  Yazoo  is  ilie  largest  river  which  flows  wholly 
within  the  state,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  twelve  miles  above  Vicksburg. 
It  is  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  is  two  hundred  miles  long,  and 
is  navigable  for  large  boats  tifiy  miles. 

The  largest  and  most  commercial  place  in  the  state  is  Natchez,  on  the 
Mississippi,  situated  on  a  bluff  elevated  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river,  three  hundred  miles  above  New -Orleans,  by  the 
course  of  the  river.  Vicksburg,  one  hundred  and  six  miles  above  Natchez, 
and  twelve  below  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  river,  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and 
is  flourishing. 

The  governor  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  but  is  ineligible  for 
more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of  six  years.  He  must  be  twenty  five 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  twenty 
years.  The  senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  one-half  of  the  number  being  elected  every  two  years,  by  the 
people.  A  senator  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have  resided 
in  the  stale  for  four  years,  and  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen  for 
one  year  next  preceding  his  election,  and  be  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
house  of  representatives  consists  of  ninety-one  members,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  Every  representative 
must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  two  years, and  in  the  city,  town,  ordis- 
trict  for  which  he  is  chosen,  for  one  year  next  preceding  his  ele(;tiun. 
The  judges  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals  are  elected  by  tlib 
people  for  six  years ;  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  term  of  four 
years ;  the  chancellor  for  the  term  of  six  years ;  the  judges  of  probate  for 
the  term  of  two  years.  The  judges  of  the  high  court  of  appeals  and 
errors  must  be  thirty  years  of  age;  and  the  others  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  The  secretary  of  stale,  the  treasurer,  and  the  sheriffs,  are  elected 
by  the  people,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  Every  white  male  person  (if 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
resided  in  the  stale  for  one  year,  and  in  the  county  for  which  he  offers 
his  vote,  four  months  next  preceding  an  tdection,  enjoys  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. The  legislature  meets  biennially  at  Jackson,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January. 


MISSOURI. 

Tub  territory  of  this  state  was  included  in  Louisiana,  purchased  by  the 
United  Slates  of  Friiici',  in  1803.  The  town  of  St.  Louis  was  settled  hv 
ihe  French  in  17(i4,a8a  trading  post  with  the  Indians,  and  remained  such 
until   it  was  purchased  by  the  Uniled  States.     In   181)1,  Lonigiana  wm 
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divided  into  the  territory  of  Orleans,  extending  to  the  23o  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  residue  was  styled  the  district  of  Louisiana.  In  1805  the 
district  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government,  under  the  name  of  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  in  1812  its  name  was  changed  to  Missouri. 
Fn  1821  a  part  of  this  territory  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  state  o( 
Missouri,  after  much  debate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  was  allowed, 
by  its  constitution,  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  state  is  divided  into  sixty-two  counties,  and  Jefferson  city,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Osage 
river,  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  slate  presents  a  variety  of  surface 
and  of  soil.  South  of  Cape  Girardeau,  with  the  exception  of  some  bluffs 
along  the  Mississippi,  it  is  alluvial,  and  a  large  portion  consists  of  swamps 
and  inundated  lands,  most  of  which  are  heavily  timbered.  From  thence 
to  the  Missouri  river,  and  westward  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  Gas- 
conade and  the  Osage  rivers,  the  country  is  generally  rolling,  and  in 
some  parts  quite  hilly.  Along  the  head  waters  of  Gasconade  and  Big 
Black  rivers,  the  hills  are  frequently  abrupt  and  rocky,  with  fertile  allu- 
vion along  the  water  courses.  Much  of  this  region  abounds  with  various 
minerals,  as  lead,  iron  ore,  gypsum,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  cobalt, 
ochres,  common  salt,  nitre,  plumbago,  porphyry,  jasper,  chalcedony,  buhr- 
stone,  marble  and  free-stone.  The  lead  is  inexhaustible  in  quantity  and 
rich  in  quality.  The  iron  ore  of  this  region  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
whole  United  States  for  many  thousands  of  years.  Bituminous  coal  exists 
in  inexhaustible  abundance.  The  difficulty  of  transporting  products  to 
a  market,  is  the  only  inconvenience. 

The  western  part  of  this  state  is  divided  into  prairie  and  forest  land. 
And  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  whole  is  undulating,  and  along  the 
Osage  it  is  hilly,  abounding  with  good  water,  salt  springs  and  limestone. 
North  of  the  Missouri,  the  surface  is  diversified,  and  divided  between  tim- 
ber and  prairie  land.  From  the  Missouri  to  Salt  river,  springs  are  scarce, 
and  in  several  counties  artificial  wells  arc  dug,  to  be  filled  with  rain  water 
from  the  roofs  of  houses.  Between  Salt  river  and  Des  Moines  river  is  a 
beautiful  country,  with  a  fertile  soil.  In  the  middle  counties  north  of  the 
Missouri  the  surface  is  rolling,  and  there  are  bluffs  and  hills,  with  con- 
siderable good  prairie,  and  much  timber.  To  the  west  of  this,  and  also 
to  the  norih,  the  prairie  predominates. 

The  lead  region,  the  centre  of  which  is  seventy  miles  south-west  ol 
the  Missouri,  is  seventy  miles  long,  and  forty-five  wide,  covering  an  area  of 
3150  square  miles.  The  greatest  part  of  this  country  is  situated  in  Wash- 
ington and  St.  Francis  counties,  but  a  part  extends  into  St.  Genevieve  and 
Jefferson  counties.  The  ore  is  of  the  richest  kind.  It  yields  from  eighty 
to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  true  metal.  In  the  south-east  part  of  Wash 
ington  county  is  the  celebrated  "  iron  mountain,"  one  mile  broad  at  its 
base,  and  three  miles  long,  and  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  filled  with  micaceous  o.\ide  of  iron,  which  yields  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal.  There  is  another  body  of  iron  ore  denomi- 
nated Pilot  Knob,  three  hundred  feet  high,  iind  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at 
its  l)ase,  which  is  equally  rich.  Wiisiiniijton  county  is  a  perfect  bed  of 
metallic  treasures. 

The  Mississippi  winds  along  the  entire  boundary  of  the  state,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Mis- 
souri, which  crosses  the  state,  and  deserves  lobe  regarded, on  account  of 
its  length,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters,  as  the  parent  stream.  The  Mis- 
souri IS  navigable  eighteen  hundred  nnles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone  river,  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
year.  The  Missouri  receives  La  Mine,  Osil^c,  and  Gascouade  rivers  on 
the  south  side,  and  Grand  and  ("lianlon  rivers  oil  the  north  side.  Salt 
river  (rrosses  tin;  north-cast  part  of  the  state,  and  enters  .Mississippi  river 
eijihtv-five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Missouri  river. 
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The  (fovernor  is  elected  once  in  four  years  by  the  people,  but  is  iiieli- 
(tll)to  for  the  next  succeeding  four  years.  He  must  be  a  natural  born  citi- 
Bon  of  the  United  Stales,  at  least  tliirty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  re- 
sided In  the  slate  for  four  years  next  preceding  his  election.  The  lieu- 
toMiuil-govurnor  is  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
tluiRt  postiL'ss  »iiiiiiar  qualifications.  He  is  president  of  the  senate  ;  and 
In  ciiso  of  the  (if  Mlh,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office  of  the  governor, 
(llschiirges  the  duties  of  that  ofHcc,  until  it  is  regularly  filled.  Tiie  senata 
consists  of  eighteen  members,  chosen  for  four  years;  one  half  the  num- 
bor  being  elected  biennially.  A  senator  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of 
iigt',  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have  resided  in  the  state  for  four  years 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  for  one  year  in  the  district  for  which  he 
Is  elected,  and  must  have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax.  The  house  of  rep. 
rcHontatives  consists  of  forty-nine  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  peo 
j)l«.  A  representative  must  be  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  have 
been  III!  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  two  years  next  preceding  his  election, 
unti  have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoints  tin.' 
Jtldges  of  the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  and  the  chancellor,  who  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  They  cannot  be  appointed  before 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  nor  hold  their  office  after  the 
ago  of  sixty-five  years.  Kvery  white  male  citizen,  of  twenty-five  years  of 
iige  or  upward,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  next  previous 
to  an  election,  and  the  last  three  months  in  the  district  in  which  he  offers 
his  vote,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 


ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  was  made  a  separate 
territory  in  1819,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  a  sovereign  state,  in  1820. 
The  capital  is  Little  Rook,  .situated  on  the  south  side  of  Arkansas  river, 
three  hundred  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi.  The  other 
priii('i|ial  towns  or  villages  are  Columbia  and  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi, 
Uiitcsville,  on  White  river,  Van  Bureii  on  the  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  in 
Hie  tiorth-west  part  of  the  state,  and  Fulton  on  Red  river. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  state,  for  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
frotn  the  Mississippi,  is  low  and  wet,  covered  extensively  with  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  much  of  it  is  subject  to  be  overflowed  at  certain  seasons. 
Near  the  St.  Francis  hills,  and  at  Point  Cliico,  the  eastern  front  along  the 
Mississippi  is  above  tlie  overflow.  In  the  middle,  the  country  is  uneven 
tiiid  broken,  and  in  the  west  it  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  There  are  some 
extensive  prairies  and  some  heavily  timbered  land.  On  the  margins  of 
the  rivers  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  back  of  this  it  is  poor.  The 
Ozark  mountains,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet,  cross  its  northwest  part.  A  range  of  hills  called  the  Black  .Moun- 
tains, runs  between  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers.  A  little  south-west 
of  the  centre  of  the  state  are  boiling  springs,  the  temperature  of  which 
sometimes  rises  nearly  to  QIS^  Fahrenheit,  tiiongh  subject  to  much  vari- 
ation. Wild  animals,  as  the  deer,  elk,  bear,  and  wolf,  and  wild  fowls,  as 
the  wild  goose,  turkey,  and  quail,  are  found  in  abundance.  Its  mineral 
I)rothu'ti(ins  are  extensive,  consisting  of  iron  ore,  gypsum,  coal,  and  salt. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  was  formed  in  183f>.  The  governor  is 
chosen  by  the  people  for  four  years,  but  cannot  hold  the  office  more  than 
eight  years  in  twelve.  The  members  of  the  senate  are  chosen  by  the 
()eople  for  four  years,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years.  The  elec- 
tions are  rwa  voce.    The  deviate  can  never  consist  of  less  then  seventeeit 
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nor  more  than  thirty-three  inenibors ;  and  the  house  of  representatives  of 
less  than  fifty-four,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  members.  The  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  are  appointed  for  eight  years,  and  of  the  circuit  court 
for  four  years,  and  are  all  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  judges  of  the 
county  courts  are  chosen  by  tiic  justices  of  the  peace.  The  legislature 
meets  once  in  two  years  at  Little  llock.  Kvery  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  six  months,  possesses 
the  right  of  suffrage.  No  lotteries  can  be  established,  nor  lottery  tickets 
sold.  The  legislature  may  establish  one  bank  with  branches,  and  one 
banking  institution  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  cannot 
emancipate  slaveg  without  the  consent  of  their  owners.  Slaves  have  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  suffer  the  same  degree  of  puiMshment  for  a  crime 
as  while  persons,  and  no  other.  Courts  of  justice  e  obliged  to  assign 
counsel  to  the  slaves  for  their  defence. 
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ALABAIMA. 

Tms  state  was  originally  included  in  the  territorial  limits  of  Georgia, 
except  the  part  which  belonged  to  Florida.  In  1803,  Georgia  ceded  all 
her  territory  west  of  Chattahoochee  river  to  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1817  it  was  constituted  the  Mississippi  territory,  and 
Alabama  continued  part  of  this  territory  until  it  was  admitted  to  .'  i  TT„ion 
and  became  an  independent  state  in  1820. 

The  capital  is  Tuscaloosa,  situated  on  Black  Warrior  river.  Mob.ie  is 
the  most  populous  and  commercial  place  in  the  state.  The  other  princi- 
pal towns  are  Huntsville,  Florence,  Wetumpka,  Montgomery,  Cahawba, 
and  St.  Stephen's.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  country  is  low  and  level, 
with  many  swamps  and  savannahs ;  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  prevailing 
timber  is  pine.  The  central  part  is  an  elevated  table  land,  with  a  deep, 
rich,  and  productive  soil,  and  a  mild  and  healthy  climate.  Towards  the 
north,  the  country  becomes  hiliy  and  mountainous,  beyond  which  is  the 
valley  of  Tennessee  river,  on  which,  in  some  parts,  the  bottom  land  is  low, 
and,  fiear  the  Muscle  Shoals,  unhealthy.  Cotton  is  the  chief  production 
of  the  state,  of  which  there  were  produced,  in  1840, 117,138,823  pounds. 
Mobile  is  the  principal  river,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alaba- 
ma and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two  mouths.  The 
Alabama  is  navigable  for  vessels  requiring  six  feet  of  water,  sixty  miles 
above  its  junction,  and  has  four  or  five  feet  of  water  150  miles,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cahawba.  It  is  traversed  by  steamboats  as  far  up  as  Mont- 
gomery, 300  miles;  and  to  Tuscaloosa.  285  mi',   —niid  to  Columbus,  Miss. 

Mobile  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1819.  It  !:  :•;  '■  w  near  fifty  wharves, 
and  is,  with  the  exception  of  New-Orleans,  tht  j.:  jutest  cotton-market  in 
the  United  States.  The  exports  of  the  city  amount  annually  to  about 
$16,000,000.  Mobile  bay  sets  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  30  miles,  and  is 
12  miles  average  width  ;  on  the  point  is  a  lighthouse  the  lantern  of  which 
is  fifty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fort  Morgan,  opposite  Dau- 
phin island,  defends  the  entrance. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  In  a  governor,  elected  biennially  by  the 
people.  The  legislative  power  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  the  former  contains  thirty  and  the  latter  one  hundred  mem- 
bers. The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November.  The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  for  two  years,  and  the 
comptroller  and  treasurer  annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the 
tegislature.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  male  citizen  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  within  the  state  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election,  and  the  last  three  months  within  th« 
county,  city,  or  town,  in  which  he  offers  his  vote. 
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MICHIGAN. 

The  state  of  Michigan  is  composed  of  two  peninsulas,  formed  by  the 
great  lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  and  is  unsurpassed  in 
advantages  for  commerce  by  any  inland  state  in  the  Union.  Michigan 
was  visited  by  French  traders  as  early  as  1U40.  Detroit  was  settled  in 
1670.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  this  country  was  ceded  by  France  to  Great 
Britam,  and  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  ceded  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States.  They,  however,  held  possession  of  Detroit 
until  1796,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  United  States.  In  1805  the  state 
was  erected  into  a  distinct  territory,  and  received  a  territorial  government. 
The  British  again  obtained  possession  of  the  country,  ni  1812-13,  but 
were  soon  expelled  by  the  Americans  under  General  Harrison.  In  1836^ 
Michigan  was  admitted  into  tlie  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

1'he  surface  of  the  lower  or  southern  peninsula  is  generally  level,  hav- 
ing  very  few  elevations  whieh  may  be  termed  hills.  The  interior  is  un- 
dulating, rising  gradually  from  the  lakes  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
and  is  mostly  covered  with  fine  forests,  interspersed  with  prairies.  Along 
the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  are  sand  hills,  thrown  by  the  winds 
into  innumerable  fantastic  forms,  sometimes  covered  with  stinted  trees 
and  scanty  vegetation,  but  most  generally  bare ;  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  are  some  high  cliffs.  The  point  formed  by  Lake  Huron  and  .Sag- 
inaw bay  is  generally  low  and  swampy.  The  forest  trees  are  the  same 
as  in  Ohio,  with  the  addition  of  white  and  yellow  pine ;  and  fruit  trees 
produce  abundantly. 

The  northern  peninsnla  does  not  promise  much  to  agriculture,  though 
there  are  doubtless  fertile  tracts ;  but  in  minerals  it  is  rich.  Iron,  copper, 
and  lead  are  abundant,  and  some  surprising  masses  of  native  copper  have 
been  discovered  in  Ontonagon  river.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy ; 
and  though  the  summers  are  short,  vegetation  is  exceedingly  rapiii.  No 
part  of  the  United  States  >s  better  ttipplsed  with  aquatic  g;iine  and  6sh. 

The  powers  of  government  are  dtvidi-d  into  three  distinct  departments; 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  iSenators  are  chosen  every  two 
years,  and  representatives  aniiiially.  Tlieexeirutivc  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor.  Term  of  service  \\\■^^  years.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in 
a  supreme  court,  and  such  otiicr  courts  as  the  legislature  ntay  from  time 
to  time  establish.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  having  resided  in  the  state  six  months  preceding  aa 
election,  is  a  qualified  elector. 
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FLOKIDA. 

Florida  was  discovered  by  Sehasliati  Cabot,  sailing  under  the  Kngl/urt 
flag,  ill  14!>7 :  but  he  did  not  land  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  adventurer  from  Hispiiiiiola,  to  some  extent 
etplrirrd  the  country  in  I.M2,  and  a  second  time  in  1510.  In  l.5'{f)  Hernan- 
do de  Soto,  who  had  greatly  distiiigiiislied  himxelf  under  Pizarro,  in  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  sailed  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  lamltd  at  Tampa 
Hiiy  in  Florida  with  an  armed  force,  with  which  he  overran  the  ciiniilry, 
though  his  followrr-*  were  mostly  <'ut  off,  niid  hiinsi'lf  died.  In  I7t>.t,  Flor- 
ida was  ceded  to  tireat  liritain  by  Spain.  The  .Sp^tni^h  n'-eoiiqwred  it  in 
I7ri|,  and  it  was  confirmed  ii>  tlioin  at  the  iieace  of  HKi :  but  in  IKJI  Hie 
S|)aniards  ceded  it  to  the  United  Slates  in  coin|)ensation  for  »|M)liation>t 
on  their  commerce.  Florida  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  ifie  3d  ul 
Mnr.h,  1845. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  uneven  ;  hut  it  is  wittiout  mountains  or  high 
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hills.  The  whole  extent  of  the  seu-couit  i»  iiii|L*iU(i(|  with  buyit  nnd  Ia> 
goons.  A  large  portion  of  tlie  couiitry  is  covoretl  with  pmn  ruri!Bl<i,  the 
trees  ol  which,  standing  at  a  considerable  dintiincu  front  tnii'h  other,  with- 
out brush  or  underwood,  affords  an  opporlunii.y  fur  thit  KriiNR  mid  fluwert 
to  spread  with  luxuriance  over  the  8urf.iee  u(  the  eitrtli  during  the  whole 
year.  The  borders  of  the  streams  are  usuiilly  ikirled  hy  imininocki  of 
liard  timber  entangled  with  grape  and  otii^r  viiieN.  Thti  xdH.roHiit  is  gen- 
erally healthy,  and  in  many  parts  remarkably  hu.  'I'Iki  pfiiiiHula,  which 
is  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory,  preMuntit  u  KiiiuuUr  (litcriialion  of 
savannahs,  hammocks,  lagoons,  and  grass-|Miiids,  eallud  (Miiicctively  the 
Kverglades,  which  extend  into  tiie  heart  of  the  euuniry  for  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  Cape  Sable. 

The  legislative  council  is  composed  of  eleven  niointierit  eli'cluil  for  two 
years,  and  a  house  uf  representativt-s  composed  of  twfiiiy-iillie  mem- 
tiers,  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the  Necond  Monday  m  October. 
The  legislative  council  meets  annually,  at  TalUlittNuee,  the  MiMd  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  on  the  Arnt  Miiiiitiy  in  January, 
and  its  sessions  are  limited  to  seventv-fivu  days.  The  pity  of  the  mem- 
hers  is  four  dollars  a  day,  and  four  dollars  fur  every  twuiity  miles  travel 
ting,  to  and  from  the  cteat  of  government. 


TKX\S, 

Thii»  slate  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  it  very  stormy  dibaie,  in 
1845.  it  <.-iHitain8  an  area  of  300,000  square  niileii,  divnlt'd  into  three 
distinct  ri'gioii^,  each  of  which  invites  the  hand  of  iiikh  to  itii  cNNeiitmlly 
diATereiit  system  of  agricultural  production.  The  CohnI  I'laiii,  or  level 
region,  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  directly  (ui  the  (Julf  of  AlexK-o,  and 
extends  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Itio  (araiide— a  iliHtitii<M>  of  four  hundred 
iniU-s  Kach  extremity  of  this  plain  narrows  down  to  a  width  of  perhaps 
thirty  miles  ;  but  alHiut  the  centre,  at  the  doloriido,  it  ex|iaiidii.  and  runs 
()ack  a  hundred  miles,  in  one  vast  dower-embroidered  prsitie,  unbroken 
l)y  rock  or  waterfall.  The  iirevailiiig  character,  kays  Kennedv,  of  the 
soil  of  the  level  region  of  1  exas  is  a  rich  alliiviaii,  and  Niiigufitrly  free 
fniin  those  accumulations  of  stagnant  water  winch,  eoiiibineil  with  a  burn- 
ing sun  and  exuberant  vegetittioii,  render  a  large  prnportioii  of  iheNouthern 
(larls  of  the  United  States  little  better  than  a  sickly  ileseri.  'I'lie  porous 
character  of  the  nmI,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  level  liindN  townnl  the 
interior,  and  tli(>  general  rise  of  the  banks  from  the  bedM  of  the  streams, 
preclude  the  formation  of  swamps  to  any  injuriouit  extent.  The  returns 
(if  the  soil  are  abundant,  and  the  inoit  valiiiible  known  lo  eoiiiiiieres.  To 
cotton  and  sugar,  already  tested,  may  be  probably  added  iikIido  and  cochi- 
neal. Lemons  and  oranges  grow  well  in  favourable  nIv.imIiimis,  and  the 
(ig,  peach,  prune,  olive,  alinoiid,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone, 
will  thrive  in  any  part  of  tlm  (iulf  prairie. 

Midland  Texas  consists  of  a  large  zone,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in 
width,  from  east  to  west  ac  n  iss  the  country,  i'liit  is  the  chosen  homo  uf 
the  grain-raising  farmer;  timber  of  the  best  kind  is  plentiful,  ami  so  dis- 
(ributt'd  that  the  settler  can  Jiave  on  his  farm  u  fair  proportion  of  prairie 
ready  for  the  plough. 

Northern  'lexas,  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Kio  (Irande,  hu 
ivcii  little  explored  for  settlement.  At  the  cbue  of  IH.l.'l,  siid  during  the 
two  Mil.seiiueiit  years,  emigrnnls  were  placed  by  a  New- York  land  com- 
liiiiy,  under  an  llnipresario  grant,  at  a  .Neiileiiient  culled  lloturi'R,  un  the 
Kid  (Jraiide.  The  report  (if  Mr.  Kgerlon,llie  company's  surveyor,  r.  pro- 
M  iiiH  the  liaiikN  of  the  Umi  (iraiido  as  we!l  Hdapied  lo  farming  .  iiii'l  de- 
si-riliiN  the  wImiIc  couiilry  between  that  river  and  the  Medina  as  iinsur- 
pu«ked  for  grazing. 
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Pnnioiiisly  to  infH),  Ti'Xiit  fiirmpil  n  rpinnte  niu!  morely  nominiil  part  of  tJie 
coiKjiiosirt  (if  (!(iiiii'/'„  iiilMtliltpd  iiliiiiHt  wholly  by  predatory  Indian  tribus  ;  but  in 
that  your  ilio  Npiuimrd'",  IiiivIiik  driven  nut  a  colony  of  Frencli  who  iiad  estab- 
lished tlmni^elven  lit  MuKixcfdii,  iniido  tl.eir  tirrit  permanent  settlement  nt  San 
Francisco,  On  ilin  I'lin^iiininiiljon  id'  Mexican  independence,  Texas  was  con- 
Btitiited  ono  of  ijie  (r'dcrHl  uliites  of  Mexico,  in  conjunction  with  the  adjacent 
Btato  of  (^mhiiilii  i  ii  union  very  unpopular  with  the  Tcxiuns,  and  which  was 
prodiictivo  of  the  lli'xl  dl^fltfreeiiii'tit  with  the  central  fjovernment,  and,  as  wo 
nave  Hdon,  in  coiijiniclluM  willi  other  causes,  induced  them  to  throw  off  entirely 
the  Mexican  KoveriimiMii,  mid  «ticcessfully  assort  their  own  indopendencr-. 

The  princijial  I  iwii'<  (irn  tiiilvestnn.  Austin,  Houston,  Nacojrdoches,  Ue.var, 
Goliad,  and  AlitlaKiii'ilil,  'I'lie  ((eotrrapliical  position  of  Texas  is  eminently  fa- 
vorable to  the  (^nnvlli  and  eMension  of  commerce.  Its  rivers,  and  the  I'aciliiii's 
which  the  ciiiintry  alloiiU  for  the  romplelion  of  railways,  will  enable  the  innlers 
and  nfrricidlurisiN  lo  lorvviird  their  jiroduce  easily  to  the  coast  and  the  I^urop'an 
markets.  Alter  the  fiver*  iilrendy  named,  thi^  principal  proco(>(!irijr  from  iinnli 
to  KOMlli,  are  the  NeclieN,  'I'liiildnil,  IJrazos  de  Dios,  Colonido,  tiuiidaloupe,  San 
Aiiionia,  and  Niiecii*,  'I'lmy  all  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  ratlijr  (excopl 
(be  firuzo:!  tin  l>iu<«)  liibi  llA  bays  niul  laj^ouns. 


KAVA. 


Tins  is  one  of  ihc  yoiiiiife«i  of  the  I  'iiiteil  States,  and  has  };rown  more  nipidly, 
Binco  its  ori(aiii/,itlloii  In  HIIN,  tlmn  any  state  or  territory  in  the  Union.  Its 
population  wan  niiIIIcimiiI  in  IHlTi  ii,  vvarrani  the  action  of  coiiijn'ss  fslalili.ihii»ri 
It  a  sepjirate  tilate,     |''or  hoiih'  r"i"'ii-i  ilislikin^  the  terms  of  admission,  however. 


tlie 


pi'ople  twice  liy  popiijiir  voiii  i„  ,    led  tlii'ir  st.ite  should  niniun  a  territory. 


Ill  1HI!I  aiiolliir  and  Huci'e<slul  etiiirl  was  made  to  iiicor|»orate  h 'r  into  iln 
Union;  ami  Iwith  lowii  mid  Wisconsin  are  now  sovi'roij»n  ineinbors  of  the  con- 
fcdi'racy. 

The  lerriiory  of  lowii  eiiibnices  all  that  portion  of  country  lyiny;  north  of  the 
Btate  ol  .Missouri,  weni  ol  the  Mississiji|ii  river  and  a  line  due  imrtli  Iroai  its 
BOlircii  to  the  MrillNli  piwxeHsiniis,  south  id  the  IJrili-li  posses-ions,  and  I'ast  of 
tlio  MisMoiiri  iiiid  Whlli'-earlli  rivers.  That  p;ut  of  the  lerritory  which  has  been 
flirveyeij,  ii  a  Kiriii  ol  the  Mi  <soMri,  of  aliout  an  avei:n;e  width  o|  sixty  miles  , 
CxteiidihK   lioin  the  iioiih  bouudiiry  of  the  stale  of  .Miss(Miri  a  di-tunei   i>(  luo 


hundred  ami  leu  iiii|(>«,  to  lii><  V 


eliiiw  river. 


Tl 


lis  jiortion  is  iimreorle^-  sen  lei 


It  is  II  bi'aulilul,  (erille,  lieiililiy.  and   undiiliilini,'  r.iimlry,  alioundiiij;  iu  spriiiy:-, 
and  mill-sireaiiiM,     It  ii  now  leiiijn^r  very  rapidly,  with  enterpri-iii^'  and  imlii-- 


'I'lie  Kt 


niiiii-i  rise  III  the  [.'real  prairies, ami  Ihnse  \\  liicli  iinvi 


thu 


trioiin  iiilHiliiiinix. 

an  eiisli'riy  eniir*'  linlle  with  ill"  Mississippi,  the  ea-terii  liouiidarv  o|  ihi 
territory,  Hhile  tlioie  which  Mow  in  a  wi  st"rly  direction  fall  iiil  i  the  .Mi«.,(iiiri 
river.  'I'll  •  siniiiiM  which  How  ihroinrh  the  surveyed  parts  are  the  I)i>s  >I(iiui's, 
Bkiiiik,  lowii,  SViipHipiiieidii.  Macopicta,  Turkey,  and  Yellow  rixTs  ;  lurilicr 
north  is  the  llpiier  lowii,  and  "till  further,  the  St.  I'eter's  river,  which  rises  iie.ir 
Uie  "Hiicred  red'pl|M    looe  i|iiiirries"  of  the  Indians, 

Iowa  <'iiy,  the  capital,  was  laid  out  in  IHllit,  in  a  line,  healthy,  fertile  country. 


Oil  I 


iwii  river,  elKlily  mill'"*  Iroin  tie  Mississippi,  nud  i»  alr'ady 


town.     lliirllii||toii,  (III  the  Mls«is«ippi,  liirty  or  lifty 


-iderable 
th' 


eorner  of  tin'  Icrnioiv,  lias  a  yood  laniliiiL''. 


from  the  siiiiili-eiisi 
IlliHiiiiinirton  is  iidvantiiiri.ou-ly 


located  (III  a  bi'iid  In  the  MisHis«||ipi,  iii  the  (irst  place  above  lliirhnneiii  when' 
town  can  be  hiilll,     l)iibiii|iii',  on  the  .MiHnismppi,  opixMitu  u  corner  ut  Illinois, 
la  tho  ninporltim  id  lli«  li'tnl  mKiim, 

WINCONMIN, 

\Vi<t(  iiNxii  eiiibrncex  nil  llmt  iMirtion  yf  country  lyinu  north  of  tiie  Stale  o 
lUinuiit ;  «m»l  nf  the  Ml<)il«>lppl  river  aiH*  n  lino  drnwii  due  north  from  its  source; 
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to  tho  boundary  between  tlie  United  States  and  the  British  [wssessions ;  and  west 
of  till!  Montreal  and  Monomonec  rivers  and  l<ako  Michiiran. 

Miidison,  between  the  third  and  I'onrtii  lakes  of  the  chain  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
in  Dane  county,  is  the  capital.  Th3  United  States  government,  before  its 
erection  into  a  state,  appropriated  $40,000  for  tho  erection  of  public  buildings, 
and  $5,000  for  the  public  library.  The  most  important  place  in  the  slate  is 
Miiwaukie,  on  Lake  .Michigan.  Green  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Fo.x  river,  lias 
a  good  harbor  and  an  extensive  trade.  Racine,  on  Lake  Michijian,  and  Prairie 
dii  Cliien,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river, 
aro  important  and  growing  places. 

The  surveyed  portion  of  the  country  south  of  Green  Bay,  Fox,  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  is  composed  of  limbered  and  prairie  land,  with  some  swamps  or  wet 
prairies,  having  generally  a  soil  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep,  All  kinds  of  crops 
which  lire  raised  in  northern  latitudes  may  bo  cultivated  with  success ;  and, 
owing  to  the  great  range  of  pasturage  on  the  prairies,  it  is  an  uncommonly  fine 
country  for  grazing.  The  couniles  of  Grant  and  Iowa  abound  with  lead  and 
copper  ore.  This  region  is  well  watered  with  clear  perennial  streams  and 
springs.  North  of  the  Wisconsin  commences  a  hilly,  ajid  thence  northward 
gradually  swelling  into  a  moiiniainoiis,  region;  tho  surhce  becomes  luggcd 
and  broken;  the  streams,  rushing  down  fulls  and  rajiidiJ,  forming  in  many  places 
wild  and  pictures(iue  views.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  is  an  elevated 
tablj-land.  alwunding  wiJi  lakes  and  swamps,  tilled  with  wild  rice  and  fish. 
Bordering  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  surface 
most  gciieruUy  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 
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ORKQOS. 

This  is  tho  last  corner  of  the  earth,  according  to  an  English  reviewer,  which 
is  left  free  for  the  occupation  of  a  civilized  race.  When  (jregon  shall  be  filled 
up,  the  map  of  the  world  will  be  completed.  The  romantic  days  in  which  every 
new  advcntur'>r  saw,  in  tlio  iirst  green  ^Imrcs  which  greeted  him,  the  nursery 
of  some  new  empire  to  bo  called  by  his  name,  are  gone  forever.  The  world  lias 
gpjwn  old  within  the  lasi  two  hundred  years  more  rapidly  than  in  the  preceding 
two  ihousiuid  years.  The  future  coiKiuests  of  man  must  be  over  other  clcinonts 
— Karlh  liiis  but  little  more  left  to  dispose  of.  Of  the  beautiful  islands  in  the 
I'acilic,  the  loveliest  and  largest  are  alreaily  apnropriated.  The  vast  and  teem- 
ing  scilitudes  ol  South  America,  it  is  true,  alibrd  room  for  empires ;  but  their  air 
breathe-  death  to  the  northern  colonic. 

(ieiuTiilly  speaking,  (liogoii  coiisisis  mostly  of  mountains.  The  summits  of 
the  llockyMoiinlains  rise  aUive  the  line  of  |K>rpetual  congelaticni  ;  and  the 
cumiivy  tlcseeiiiis  below  them  in  rcguUr  bells,  in  the  form  of  immense  terraces, 
or  de-i'ending  plains,  dis|)o,scd  regularly  one  below  the  "ther.  The  country 
iiiu-l  have  an  alinipt  slope  towards  the"  Pacific,  as  it  descends  as  inucli^  in  six 
liiiiidred  iiiileN  to  the  west,  as  it  di*s  in  fifteen  hundred  to  the  east.  The  Go- 
hmiliiii  riv  r.  its  chief  geographical  feature,  in  falling  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
lo  the  sea.  cuts  trans\crsely  thni'  or  four  mountain  ridgos.  One  of  tlieiii,  tho 
IVeMilnil's  range,  has  points  o|  extreme  height,  reaching  up  near  sixteen  'hoil- 
Miiid  fei'i  ill  single  peaks,  ami  frowning  down  almost  immediately  over  its 
wateri.  North  of  the  Columliia,  ilie  country  is  but  a  labyrinth  of  mountains  ; 
iniersperse.l,  indeed,  wlih  valh'y..  and  covered  wi'h  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 
South  of  the  ("olumbia,  the  scne  suddenly  and  completely  cliauges  ;  nn  undu- 
lilting  country  appears,  clad  with  magnificent  trees,  This,  however,  does  not 
loMt ;  as  the  interior  is  composed  of  volcanic  and  arid  plains,  with  u  soil  entirolj 

lISeit'HK, 

The  Mncvdopa'din  nritannicB  describes  this  territory  as  "  n  vast  pxtenl  of 
coiinlry  belonging  to  the  Hiiited  Slates  of  America,  which  is  sitiiuled  to  tho 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  the    Usi  and  bUh  jiaralleU  of  norlb 
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la  Liiule,  and  the  34th  and  48th  meridians  of  west  longitude."  It  was  first  dis- 
covered In'  tlie  Spanish,  and  by  them  sold  to  the  Americans,  The  Columbia 
river  was  examined  as  early  as  1690,  by  Gray,  an  American  navipntor;  and  in 
1805  the  interior  of  the  country  was  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  order 
of  the  United  States  govemm'-nt.  In  1811  a  "ottlement  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Aster,  of  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  but  this  was  taken  by  the 
Hriiish  in  the  war  of  1812-13,  and  when  restored,  was  sold  to  the  Hudson's 
Hay  Company.  Tlie  trading  posts  are  at  present  in  possession  of  the  English, 
though  the  settlers,  being  mostly  Americans,  are  clamorous  to  come  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  sources  of  the  Columbia  are  said  to  be  interlocked  with  those  of  the  Mis- 
bouri  river.  Immediately  alter  it  emerges  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  cur- 
rent b  Tumes  broad  and  deep,  and  having  received  Clarke's  and  Lewis'  rivers, 
which  How  in  from  rich  valleys  on  the  southeast,  and  the  Wallamettee  and 
Coweliskee  rivers  (whose  valleys  are  surpassingly  rich  and  beautiful),  its  breadth 
is  enlarged  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty  yards.  It  there  takes  a  great  bend  to  the 
south,  and  |)etietrates  the  second  mountain  barrier.  One  hundred  and  thirty-si.x 
miles  lower  down  are  the  great  falls,  or  cascades,  which  descend  altogether 
(ifiy-seven  feet.  Below  the  falls  the  river  winds  first  to  the  northwest  and 
ilien  to  the  southwest,  and  intersects  the  third  chain  of  mountains,  where  it  is 
again  compressed  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  breadth.  Below  this  rapid, 
which  is  distant  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  it  meets  the 
tide,  and  from  this  point  it  has  a  broad  estuary  to  the  sea.  Sixty  miles  below 
the  falls,  the  Wallamette  flows  in  from  the  southeast;  and  a  half  day's  journey 
below  that,  the  Coweliskee.  There  are  no  other  streams  of  importance  in  the 
whole  territory. 

A  hill  passed  congress  in  1849  for  the  organization  of  a  government  in 
Oregon.  The  most  in)|X)rtant  of  its  provisions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 
See.  1.  Extends  the  jurisdiction  of  lowu  over  Oregon.  Sec.  2.  Regulates  the 
courts.  Sec.  3.  Authorizes  the  president  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
provides  that  British  subjects  who  shall  bo  arrested  shall  bo  delivered  up  for 
trial  to  tlie  nearest  British  authority.  Sec.  4.  (jniiits  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  to  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  Oregon,  of  eighteen  years  age 
and  upwards,  who  niiiy  have  removed  or  in  two  years  shall  remove  froiii  the 
Uniteii  Slates  and  seiilo  in  Oregon.  Sec.  ft.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Hiiperiiiteiideni  of  Indian  att'airs.  Sec.  U.  \uthori/.es  the  president  to  erect 
iiilliiary  pusis  to  protect  emigrants.  Sec.?.  Provides  for  raising  two  regiments 
of  moiinied  men,  for  the  same  purpose.  Sec.  8.  Provides  for  an  overland  mail 
to  ilie  ('ciliimbia  river.  Sec.  !t.  Appropriates  $200,000  to  curry  the  provisions 
ol  this  liill  into  operation.  Sec.  10.  Provides  for  giving  notice  forthwith  to  the 
Britisli  gdvrrnnient  of  the  terininatioii  ol  fne  joint  occupancy.  Some  objection 
was  made  by  the  British  minister  to  the  4ili  and  tjiii  seciums,  bii'  It  finally 
passed.  The  territory  is  now  rapidly  fillinji'  up  with  emigration,  and  in  a  short 
limn  the  "State  of  Oregon"  will  bt;  kiiiH'king  for  adiiiis&lon  ut  the  dtntr  of  tiie 
Uiiinti. 


MINESOTA. 

This  territory  wa«  formed  trom  |)iirii(jns  of  lowii  and  Wisconsin,  and 
eiiibniees,  iiceording  to  the  census  of  1850,  an  area  of  S.'I.OOI)  scjuare  miles, 
with  \\  p')puliiiion  of  0,077,  Piclusive  of  tiie  nuinii-ous  Indian  iribrs  within 
its  litiii'».  WiHcunsiii  having  h<-en  admitted  into  the  Union,  a<j  u  .Siate,  in 
IHts,  but  Willi  curtailed  limits,  the  inhiihitaiits  of  the  iiortion  of  the  coun- 
try  taken  from  it,  under  the  claim  iliui  it  was  entitled  to  bp  regarded  as 
the  Territory  o(  \Vi«conBin,  proceeded  to  elect  a  delegate  (lion,  II,  H, 
'^ibley)  to  represent  them  in  (.'ongress.  He  was  perniitii'd  lo  take  his 
HCdt  in  that  body,  and  before  (he  close  of  the  session  of  1848-0,  a  bill  was 
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passed  establishing  the  territurial  government  of  Minesota,  and  limiting 
ilie  territory  as  follows  :  Beginning  in  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  point 
where  43°  30'  crosses  the  same  ;  thence  due  west  on  said  line  (the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  Stale  of  Iowa,)  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  State  ; 
thence  southerly  along  the  western  boundary  of  said  State  of  Iowa  to  the 
Missouri  river  ;  thence  up  the  Missouri  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  White- 
Earth  river ;  thence  up  the  White-Earth  river  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  Stales  and  the  British  possessions  ;  thence  east  along 
said  boundary  line  to  Lake  Superior;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
northerniitost  point  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  Lake  Superior  ;  thence 
along  the  western  boundary  uf  said  Slate  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
thence  down  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  bill  provided, 
among  other  matters,  for  the  election  of  a  governor  once  in  four  years, 
and  a  legislative  assembly,  to  consist  ot  a  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,— the  former  composed  of  nine  members,  whose  term  of  service 
shall  continue  two  years,  the  latter  of  eighteen  members,  to  be  chosen 
annually.  The  number  of  tl'.ese  may  be  increased,  as  the  population  in- 
creases— but  never  to  exceed  fifteen  counsellors  and  thirty-nine  repre- 
sentatives. 

Hon.  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Territory  ;  and  the  tirst  meeting  of  the  assembly  took  phice  in  the  fall 
of  184'J.  Among  the  acts  of  the  session,  was  one  for  the  division  of  the 
territory  into  nine  counties,  namely,  Benton,  Dakotah,  Itaska,  Mahkatah, 
Fenibina,  Ramsay,  Wabasliaw,  \Vahnahta,  and  Washingiun.  Provision 
was  also  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  uf  common 
schools,  Congress  having  appropriated  two  sections  of  land,  or  1280  acres, 
to  each  township,  lor  the  support  of  common  schools — an  amount  double 
that  appropriated  to  any  other  State  or  Territory ;  for  the  choice  of  the 
usual  civil  orticers,  anil  for  ihc  regulation  of  general  elections,  qualifica- 
tions ol  voters.  Sec.  The  time  for  holding  the  general  election  is  the  first 
Monday  of  Sep  ember  in  each  year.  All  white  male  citizens  of  legal 
age,  residents  uf  the  territory  six  iiionihs,  and  all  persons  of  a  mixture  of 
Willie  and  Indian  blood,  are  eniitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

The  principal  settlements  in  Minesota  are  St.  Paul,  St.  Anthony,  Still- 
water, and  Mendota.  St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  is  a  thriving 
town,  situated  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  precipitous  bluff 
rising  some  eighty  feet  above  the  river.  As  early  as  June,  1849,  there 
were,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Seymour,  in  his  "Sketches 
of  Minesota,"  one  hundred  and  forty-two  buildincs  in  the  place;  among 
wliicli  were  three  hotels,  a  state  house,  four  warehouses,  ten  stores,  several 
groceries,  three  boarding  houses,  two  printing  offices,  two  drug  stores,  one 
fruit  and  tobacco  store,  one  or  two  blacksmith  shops,  one  tin  shop,  a 
school-house,  used  also  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  worship,  and  a  ("ath- 
olic  church  ;  while  the  nrofessions  were  represented  by  twelve  lawyers, 
and  five  plivsiciaas.  The  pla.  e  was  rapidly  extending,' and  by  ilie  census 
of  185(t,  contained  a  populai'vn  of  1,13.'>.  A  la:??  river  trade,  by  steam- 
boats, is  carried  on  here 

St.  Anthony,  eight  miles  above  St.  Paul,  is  also  a  growing  town,  pon- 
lessing  'reat  manufacturing  facilities.  Opposite  to  it  are  the  celehrateo" 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  formed  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  ol"  the  Mississippi 
from  a  perpendicular  height  of  sixteen  and  a  half  ftrt.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  set  down  at  7i).').  Si.  Anthony  is  defined,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  visited  it,  to  becomi-  a  great  manufacturing  town.  The 
surrounding  couiitrv  is  also  represented  as  being  fertile  and  produdive. 

Siillwater,  situa'led  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  possesses  a  population  ol  1)31), 
and  IS  a  busy  and  thriving  settlement.  Two  large  hotels,  a  court-house, 
several  stores  and  saw-mills— the  last  named  in  active  operation— are  to 
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be  found  within  its  limits.  The  dis.ance  fron;  otilivt s.'er  i.i  St  t'aul  is 
eigliieen  miles. 

Mendota  is  ei?:ht  miles  frosn  St.  Paui  nnd  situated  neai  the  mouth  of 
the  S;.  Peter's  riVc,  011  the  wost  bank  oi  ihe  Mississippi.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  line  i own-site,  nn  !  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  country.  Nearly  oppo- 
site in  ;»  is  Fort  XiK'iiing— an  important  mHitary  work,  erecti'd  by  the 
cnverninent  for  the  protocsion  of  the  fronti„  from  the  i'""ur:iiv.",  s  of  the 
Indians.  The  town  of  Moi:>l')fa  ar>'  Fort  Snellit^^  ar-  ,joth  loiiated  in 
what  is  i"i.led  the  Mil't.'.ry  Keservation,  a  tract  of  iiboui  'en  miles  square. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  !iUnibi:r  of  suiaMei>?er  'enien's  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  St,  Croix  rivers,  'lest;  iid  soon  to  rise  ..  inipoitance,  as  the 
tide  of  omi'jration  coulinnes  to  Wuw  into  th.s  new  a...i  promising  territory. 

The  f  euled  portion  of  Miiicsota  's  comj.rised  within  a  small  compass 
of  1  ountry,  bordering  on  ihe  State  of  Wisconsin.  Beyond,  10  the  north 
and  west,  embracing  an  iramenso  tract  of  territory,  the  country  is  occu- 
pied by  a  large  number  of  Indian  tribes,  whose  hunting  grounds  are  as 
yet  wild  and  undisturbed.  Thero  are  also  within  the  settled  limits  above 
alluded  to,  numerous  Indian  yillai;os  ;  but  successful  measures  are  being 
adopted  for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  titles,  and  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dians to  distant  parts  of  the  terriK-rv. 

Minesota  possesses  resources  which  will  eventually  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  ijiion.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
divided  into  valleys  of  great  fertilii;; ;  rolling  prairie  land,  abounding  in 
excellent  timber ;  numberless  streams  and  lakes,  allording  the  amplest 
facilities  for  inland  navigation  ;  and  v,-ater- falls,  furnishing  unlimited  mo- 
tive power  for  manufacturing  purposi-..  The  territory  is  watered  by  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  St.  Croix,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Louis,  James,  Crow 
Wing,  and  Red  rivers.  Steamboats  ascend  as  far  up  as  St.  Anthony  on 
the  Mississippi.  The  climate  is  gen'^rally  mild,  notwithstanding  the  high 
latitude  and  elevated  position  of  the  country. 

The  territory  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  the  usual  products  of  the  west.  A  species  of  wild  rice 
grows  in  profusion  in  and  about  its  numerous  lakes,  which  forms  a  very 
nutritious  food,  and  composes  the  chief  subsistence  of  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Fish  abounds  in  its  streams,  and  its  forests  furnish  every  species 
of  wild  game,  and  maple-sugar  in  abundance. 

But  a  few  years  will  elapse  ere  this  beautiful  country  will  contain  a 
dense  population,  and  the  wilderness  be  converted  into  cultivated  fields 
and  populous  settlements.  "Thirteen  years  ago,  the  terriiory  wiiich  is 
now  included  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  was  then  attachui!  10  vlichigaii, 
and  contained  a  population  of  only  eleven  thousand.  S^nce  that  period, 
it  has  become  tirst  a  Territory,  then  a  State,  and  now  numbers  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  two  hundred  tiiousand."  Thus  writes  the  author  oi'  the 
"  Sketches ''  already  referred  to  Since  that  lime  another  hundred  thou- 
sand has  been  added  to  the  population  of  \\  i^consill  ;  and  what  has  been 
true  of  her  rapid  growth,  will  in  a  very  short  period  be  recorded  respect- 
ing the  noble  Territory  of  Minesota. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

The  State  of  California — and  wo  tako  a  real  pride  and  pieasiirn  in  writing 
tlie  word—was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Union  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
1850,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  first  deposit  of 
gold  in  that  wonderful  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sntter's  Fort.  Previous  to 
this  discovery,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  most  depressed  and  discouraging 
condition.  The  supply  of  sea-furs  was  almost  extinct,  and  the  quantity  of 
hides  and  tallow  was  steadily  decreasinjf.  The  trading  post  of  the  Russian  Fur 
Company  at  Sacramento  City  had  been  broken  up  and  abandoned,  and  every 
thing  spoke  of  deperdition  and  decay,  from  which  California  was  suddenly  res- 
cued by  the  gold  discoveries,  which  placed  her  at  onco  among  the  front  rank  of 
our  new  territories,  and  made  her  the  centre  of  a  vast  excitement,  which  has 
extended  to  every  section  of  the  civilized  world.  Rut  a  few  inontlw  ago  the 
history  of  California  was  not  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  any  body,  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  very  few  know  or  cared  whether  it 
had  been  sunk  by  an  earthquake  or  still  stood  where  it  did.  Now,  it  is  one  of 
the  richest,  most  active  and  pro:^|ierous  states  in  the  Union,  and  employs  half  a 
score  of  magnificent  steamers  and  a  hundred  vessels  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
intercourse  between  herself  and  her  sister  empires  of  the  Atlantic,  while  a  con- 
stant stream  of  emigration,  made  up  from  the  very  best  blood  of  the  eastern 
states,  is  pouring  its  thousands  into  the  new  and  golden  kingdom  of  the  West. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  country  acquire  a 
new  and  important  interest — an  interest  which  we  shall  proceed  to  satisfy  as 
briclly  as  the  nature  of  tlie  case  will  permit,  yot,  necessarily,  at  some  little 
length. 

The  district  of  country  known,  geographically,  as  Upper  California,  is  bound- 
ed (according  to  the  excellent  work  of  Jlr.  Edwin  IJryaiit,  entitled,  "  What  I 
Saw  in  (California,")  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  the  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude  being  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  terriiories  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  do  los  .Mimbres,  a  continuation  of  the  saino 
range  ;  on  the  south  by  Snnorii  and  Old  or  Lower  California,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  700  miles,  and 
from  east  to  west  from  (iOO  to  800  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  -100,000  square 
miles.  *  small  portion  only  of  this  extensive  territory  is  fertile  or  inhabitable 
by  civilized  tnaii,  and  this  portion  consists  cliletiy  in  the  strip  of  country  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  from  100  to  150  in  breadth, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
In  speaking  of  lJ])per  California,  this  8tri|)  of  country  is  what  is  generally  refer- 
red to. 

The  largest  river  of  Upper  California  is  the  Colorado  or  Red,  which  has  a 
course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  empties  into  the  (iulf  of  Calilornia,  in  latitude 
about  '.Vi"  nortii.  Hut  little  is  known  of  the  region  through  which  this  stream 
flows.  Tho  n-port  of  trappers,  however,  is.  that  the  river  is  caimwd  between 
high  inonnlains  and  precipices  a  largo  [)ortion  of  its  course,  and  that  its  banks 
and  the  country  generally  through  which  it  flows  are  arid,  sandy  and  barren. 
Ureen  and  (irand  rivers  are  its  principal  upper  tributaries,  both  of  which  rise 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  within  the  terriiories  of  the  Unlied  Slates.  Tho 
(iila  is  its  lowest  and  largest  branch,  eiu|ityini;  into  the  t'olorado,  just  above  its 
mouth.  Sevier  and  Virgin  rivers  are  also  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  Mary's 
river  rises  near  laiifuih?  VP  north,  and  lias  a  course  u!'  about  400  miles,  when 
its  waters  sink  inln  the  sands  of  the  desert.  'I'lie  river  is  not  laid  down  on  any 
map.  The  Sacramento  and  .San  .loaquin  rivers  have  each  a  course  of  from 
.1(111  1(1  .|(in  miles,  the  first  flowing  from  the  north  [\\\i\  the  last  from  the  south, 
l!iy  of  San  Francisco  at  the  same  point.  They 
vallev  Iviuir  lietween  the  Sierra  Ni.adu  and  thu 
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TIktc  lire  Humorous  siimll  hikes  in  tlio  Sierra  Novada.  The  San  Joaquin  U 
conncclwl  willi  Tiiii!  lake,  or  lake  Uiiena  Vista,  a  slirel  of  watwr  abmil  liyliiy 
mill's  in  l"M)ri||  iiikI  fifiivii  in  brcaijlh.  A  lako,  not  laid  down  in  any  map,  and 
known  us  ili(«  iMiriniii  nuutufr  t\w  ''alil'omians,  is  situated  about  sixty  utiles 
iiorlli  of  till'  Hay  ol'  San  I'liinriscn.  It  is  betwi^en  forty  and  sixty  miles  in 
lenglli.  'J'lin  vall'AM  in  its  vii'inily  arc  hiii;lily  fertile,  and  ronianlically  braiiti- 
ful.  In  the  vieinity  of  tliis  lake  there  is  a  mountain  of  pure  siilplnir.  Ther) 
nrii  also  soda  sprinirs  and  a  jrreal  variety  of  oilier  mineral  waters  anil  mitierals. 

'J'he  |irini'i|uil  iiioniitains  wi'st  of  the  eastern  himiidary  of  California  (llio 
Rocky  .M(iiinlains)  are  tii  ■  15' ar  River,  VV'alHaleli,  (Jiah,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  tin:  Coast  ranjje.  The  Wahsatch  nionntaiiis  form  the  eii>iern  rim  of  the 
"  (jreal  interior  basin."  Tli're  an^  iniiiicMous  ran>{es  in  this  desert  basin,  all 
of  which  run  north  and  seulli.arid  are  separated  from  each  other  by  spaciuiis 
and  barren  valleys  and  plains.  'J'he  Sierra  Nevada  raiifre  is  of  greater  elevation 
than  I  lie  Rocky  .Mountains.  The  suiuiuils  of  the  most  elevated  peaks  are  cov- 
ered wilh  perpetual  snow.  This  and  the  Coast  rani;e  run  nearly  parallel  with 
the  siinre  of  the  Pacilic.  The  lirst  is  from  100  to  200  miles  from  the  Pacilic, 
and  the  la-i  from  10  to  (iO  miles.  The  valley  between  tliein  is  the  most  fertile 
portion  (if  Ciililoniia. 

Ujiper  California  was  discovered  in  1.5t8.  by  Cabrillo,  a  Spanish  navigator. 
In  1.^78,  the  nnrlhern  portion  of  it  was  visited  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
called  it  .New  ;\lbion.  It  was  lirst  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1798,  and 
formed  a  province  of  .Mexico  iinlil  after  the  revolution  in  that  country.  There 
have  been  numerous  revolutinus  and  civil  wars  in  California  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  np  to  the  conijiiest  of  the  country  by  'he  United  Stales,  in 
184(i,  .Mexican  authority  has  irenerally  been  exercised  nver  it. 

The  followini.' ilescripiiciii  ol  the  piiliiii'iil  mil  smiiil  condition  of  Upper  Call 
fortiia  in  18:.'l',  is  extracted  and  translated  Irmu  a  Spanish  write,  of  that  date: 

"  (idiiriini'iil. — Upper  California,  on  account  of  its  small  population  not 
being  able  to  become  a  st.'iie  of  the  crreai  Mexican  re|ml)lic,  takes  the  characier 
of  territory,  the  frovernnn'iil  of  which  is  under  the  iliari;e  of  a  cotmnandiirit- 
pelieral.  who  lakes  ihe  char},'!'  of  a  superior  polilii  ill  chief,  wliosi^  attributes 
depend  entirelv  u|ion  the  presidi'iit  of  tlr  republic  and  the  {reneral  congress. 
Hut  to  am|ilify  the  leirislalion  of  its  centre,  t  has  a  depulalion  made  up  of  seven 
vocals,  the  half  of  these  iiiilividiials  li  iiii;  reniovi  d  every  two  years.  I'lio  supe- 
rior jiolitical  chief  pp'siif's  at  ih  ir  s  's-inns.  Tic  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
are  liivided  auiiuijxsl  the  prt^siilios.  niissinus  and  towns. 

"  Presidios. — The  necessiiy  ol  proleciiiii;  the  apostolic  predication  was  the 
oblifiatory  reason  for  forming;  the  presidios,  which  \\vr(\  established  according 
to  circumstances.  That  of  Sun  Diego  was  the  lirst ;  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey, 
mill  San  Francisco,  were  hiiill  afterwards.  The  form  of  all  of  them  is  nearly 
the  same,  and  this  is  a  square,  cmilaining  abniit  two  hundred  yards  in  each 
front,  formed  of  a  weak  wall  ma  |i(  of  mud-liricks.  Its  height  may  be  four 
yards  in  the  interior  of  th^  sipMre.  and  built  on  lo  the  same  wall.  In  its  entire 
circnmfereiice  are  a  chapel,  sinieliiiiise-..  and  Imuses  for  the  commandant; 
olficers  anil  troops  having  at  tic  entruiice  ol  llie  presidio  quarters  for  a  airjis  de 
l^iirde. 

'■  At  the  iliHtancR  of  one.  or  ai  the  mimt  two  miles  from  ll»e  presidio,  and  near 
to  the  anchoring  ground,  is  a  fort  which  lias  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  of  small 
calibre.  The  silualinn  of  most  of  ibiiii  is  very  advantageous  for  the  defence 
ol  the  port,  llioitgh  the  Inriii  of  the  w.ilU.  esplanades,  iinil  other  imperfections, 
which  may  lie  seen,  make  iheni  very  iii-i!.'iuliciiiit. 

"  The  hiiitalion  of  each  presidio  is  mail  •  up  if  eiglitv  or  more  horse-soldiers, 
called  ruirn;  besides  these,  it  has  a  niiiiiber  '^f  iiu.xiliary  troops  and  a  detach- 
menl  of  artillery.  The  couimiiiidant  of  lacl;  presidio  is  the  captain  of  its  re- 
■pertive  company,  anil  liesiiles  ih"  iiiierveiuion,  niiliiii -^  iiiiil  pumical,  he  has 
clwg'"  of  all  things  r  lalini;  lo  ilie  maiiiie  department. 

•'  Missiiiiis. — The  missions  contained  ii.  tiie  lerrjt  ii y  are  •  vveiity-ore.    Ther 
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wero  built  at  difforent  epooh-* :  that  of  San  Diego,  being  the  first,  was  built  in 
1769 ;  its  distance  from  the  presidio  of  the  same  name  is  two  leagues.  The 
rest  were  built  successively  according  to  circumstances  and  necessity.  The 
last  one  was  founded  in  the  year  1822,  under  the  name  of  San  Francisco  Do- 
lores, and  is  the  most  northern  of  all. 

"  The  edifices  in  some  of  those  missions  are  more  extensive  than  in  others, 
but  in  form  they  are  all  nearly  equal.  They  are  all  fabricated  of  mud-bricks,  anii 
the  divisions  are  according  to  necessity.  In  all  of  them  may  be  found  commo- 
dious habitations  for  the  ministers,  storehouses  to  keep  their  goods  in,  propor- 
tional granaries,  offices  for  soap-makers,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  and  large  par- 
terres, and  horse  and  cattle  pens,  independent  apartments  for  Indian  youths  of 
each  sex,  and  all  such  offices  as  were  necessary  at  the  lime  of  its  institution. 
Contiguous  to  and  communicating  with  the  former,  is  a  church,  forming  a  part 
jf  the  edifices  of  each  mission  ;  they  are  all  very  proportionable  and  are  adorned 
with  profusion. 

"  Tlio  Indians  reside  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  above-men- 
tioned edifice.  This  place  is  called  the  rancheria.  Most  of  the  missions  are 
made  up  of  very  reduced  quarters,  built  with  nnid-bricks,  forming  streets, 
while  in  others  the  Indians  have  been  allowed  to  follow  their  primitive  customs  ; 
their  dwellings  being  c  sort  of  huts,  in  a  conical  shape,  which,  at  the  most,  <lo 
not  exceed  four  yards  in  diameter,  and  the  top  of  the  cone  may  be  elevated 
three  yards.  They  are  built  of  rough  sticks,  covered  with  bulrushes  or  gra^•s, 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  coii.pletely  p'.otect  the  inhabitants  from  all  the  inclemen- 
cies (if  the  weather. 

"Opposite  the  rancherias,  and  near  to  the  mission,  is  to  be  found  a  small 
garrison,  with  proportionate  rooms,  for  a  poiporal  and  five  soldier,  with  thi'ir 
families.  This  small  garrison  is  quite  siiificient  to  prevent  any  att  il^^  I'l"  '!■'' 
Iiiiiiiiiis  from  taking  effect,  there  liavi-  .j  been  some  examples  made,  which 
laiisos  the  'ndians  to  respect  this  smal'  force.  One  of  these  pickets  in  a  ini>- 
sion  has  I'  double  object;  besides  keepiiig  the  Indians  in  subjection,  they  run 
post  with  a  monthly  correspondence,  (r  with  any  extraordinaries  that  may  bi? 
ufcrssary  for  government. 

'•  .Ml  the  missions  in  this  California  ire  under  the  charge  of  religious  men  of 
thn  order  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  r'vsent  time  their  number  is  twenty-seven, 
most  of  them  of  an  advanced  age.  Luch  mission  1-  s  one  of  these  fathers  for  it^ 
administrator,  and  he  holds  absolute  authority,  ijie  tilling  of  the  ground,  the 
gatlii'iiiig  of  the  harvest,  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  the  weaving,  and  every  thing 
that  concerns  the  mission,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  fathers,  without  any 
other  person  interfering  in  any  way  whatever,  so  that  if  any  one  mission  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  superintended  by  an  industrious  and  discreet  padre,  the 
liidiaiis  disfruie  in  abundance  all  the  real  necessaries  of  life  ;  at  the  sam:>  time 
till'  ii;ikodness  and  misery  of  any  one  mission,  are  a  palpable  proof  of  the  inac- 
tivity III' its  director.  The  missions  extend  their  possession  from  one  e.Mremiiy 
of  till'  trrritory  to  the  other,  and  have  made  the  limits  of  one  mission  from  those 
111  aiiotlier.  Though  (hey  do  not  require  all  this  land  for  their  agriculture  niul 
til '  maiiilonance  of  their  stock,  they  have  appropriated  the  whole  ;  always 
strmijilj  opposinir  any  individual  who  may  wish  to  settle  hiin-.elf  or  his  family 
nil  any  piece  of  land  between  them.  Amongst  all  the  missions  there  are  In. in 
twi'iity-one  to  twentj'-two  thousand  Catholic  Indians  ;  but  each  mission  has  nut 
nil  equal  or  a  proportionate  part  in  its  congregation.  Some  have  three  or  four 
tliiiiisaiid.  whilst  others  huve  scarcely  four  hundred;  and  at  this  difference  may 
bi'  ciimpiiti'd  the  riches  of  the  missiims  in  proportion.  Besides  the  number  of 
liiiliaiis  already  spoken  of,  each  mission  has  a  cons  <I  jrable  number  of  gentiles, 
wild  hve  chiefly  on  larms  nnne.ved  to  the  missions.  The  number  of  these  is 
mill  ■teriiiiiied. 

'Til'  liiilimis  are  naturally  filthy  and  careless,  and  their  undorstaiiiling  is 
very  limifil.  In  the  smiill  arts  they  are  not  defiri  I'l  in  ideas  of  iiniialion,  Imt 
iliey  n  'vur  will  be  inventors.     Their  true  charactts'  is  tliut  of  being  revengeful 
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and  timid,  consequently  they  arc  very  nnnch  addicted  to  treachery.  They  have 
no  knowledf^e  of  bcnelii'^  received,  and  ingratitude  is  common  amongst  tiiem. 
The  education  tiiey  receive  in  tiieir  infancy  is  not  iiio  proper  one  to  develop 
their  reason,  and  if  it  were,  I  do  not  believe  them  capable  of  any  good  impres- 
sion. All  these  Indians,  wiielher  from  the  continual  use  of  the  sweai-hotiso,  or 
from  their  filthines.-i,  or  the  little  ventilation  in  their  habitations,  are  weak  and 
unvigorons  ;  spasms  and  rheumatics,  to  which  they  are  so  much  subject,  are 
the  consoqucnccs  of  their  customs.  But  what  most  injures  them,  and  prevents 
propagation,  is  tiio  venereal  disease,  wiiicli  most  of  them  have  very  strongly ; 
cJeurly  proving  that  their  humors  are  unulogous  to  receiving  the  impressions  of 
this  contagion.  From  tills  reason  may  bu  deduced  the  eitorrnous  dittbrcncos 
between  the  births  and  deaths,  wiiich,  without  doubt,  is  one-tenth  |)er  year  in 
favor  of  the  latter ;  but  tiie  missionaries  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  this, 
with  respect  to  the  catechumens  situated  near  them. 

"  The  general  production  of  the  missions  are,  llie  breed  of  the  larger  class  of 
cattle,  and  sliee|),  horses,  wheal,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
vegetables;  though  tiio  productions  of  the  missions  situated  more  to  the  south- 
ward are  more  extensive,  these  producing  the  grape  and  olive  in  abuiidiiiice. 
Of  all  these  articles  of  produL'ion,  the  most  lucrative  ij  the  large  cattle ;  their 
hides  and  tallow  att'ording  an  active  connnerce  with  foreign  vess(^ls  on  this  oast. 
This  being  tlio  only  means  the  inhabitants,  missionaries,  or  private  iiidividuiils 
have  of  supplying  tlnir  actual  necessities,  for  this  reason  they  give  tliis  bnuicli 
all  the  inioul-e  iliey  possibly  can,  and  on  it  generally  place  all  their  attention. 

"  It  is  now  six  years  since  they  l"'';>n  to  <r,\Ou'r  jn  jildes  and  talliiw  for  com- 
merce. Formerly  they  merely  took  care  of  ..s  many  or  a  nuu:h  as  they 
required  for  their  own  private  use,  aiul  the  rest  was  thrown  away  as  usiless  ; 
but  at  this  time,  the  actual  inunbor  of  hides  .sold  animully  on  board  of  foreign 
vessels  aniouiii  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  and  about  the  same  amount  of 
arrobas  (Iweniy-tive  pounds)  of  tallow  ;  and  in  pursuing  their  i)reseiil  m(  thod, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  in  three  or  four  years  the  ainoinit  of  the  ex|)oriaiiiin  of 
each  of  these  articles  will  be  doubled.  Flax,  linen,  wine,  olive  oil,  grain,  and 
other  agricultural  productions,  would  be  very  extensive  if  there  were  stimulants 
to  excite  inijiistry ;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  there  in  just  grain  enough  sown 
and  reaped  lor  the  consuinolion  of  the  iiihabitaiUs  in  the  territory. 

■•  Tlie  towns  lontaineil  in  this  disirict  are  three  ;  the  most  populous  being 
that  of  .Vn^'  li  s,  wiiirli  has  alwiil  twelve  hundred  souls,  tluit  of  St.  Joseph's  of 
(iiiadaloupr  may  coiUain  six  hunilii'd,  and  tlie  village  of  IJraiu'ifortc  two 
liinidrtd  ;  they  are  all  formed  imperfeclly  and  without  order,  each  person  having 
built  his  own  liouso  on  the  spot  he  tiiought  most  convenient  for  hhuself.  The 
lirsi  tjf  these  pueblos  is  govenu:d  by  its  corresponding  body  of  magistrates, 
composed  of  an  alcalde  or  judge,  lour  regidores  or  municipal  oHicers,  a  syndic 
and  secretary  ;  the  sicond,  of  an  alcalde,  two  regidores,  a  syndic  and  secretary  ; 
aiul  the  third,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  po])ulation,  is  subject  to  the 
commaudancia  of  ^Monterey. 

"  The  iidiahii.iiUs  of  the  towns  are  white,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Indians  are  vulgarly  called  jioaplr.  of  nuson.  The  number  of  these  contained  in 
tlie  territory  \ni\\  be  nearly  live  thousand.  These  famili.'s  are  divided  amongst 
the  pueli'os  aad  presidios.  They  are  nearly  all  the  descendants  of  a  small 
niiiniicr  of  imlividuals  who  came  from  the  Mexican  country,  some  as  settlers, 
others  in  the  service  of  the  army,  and  accompanied  by  their  wives.  In  the 
limited  space  of  little  more  than  fifty  years  the  present  generation  lias  been 
formed. 

'•  'J'lie  whites  are  in  general  robust,  healthy,  and  well  made.  Some  of  tlioin 
lire  occupied  in  brei'diug  iiid  raising  cattle,  and  cultivating  small  quantities  rf 
wheat  and  beans  ;  but  lor  want  of  sullicient  land,  for  wliicli  they  caintol  oblulu 
;i  rightful  ownership,  ilieir  labors  are  very  limited.  Others  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  service  <if  amis.  .-Ml  the  presidial  ciiiiipanies  are  eoin|)osed  of  the  natives 
vit  the  country  ;  but  the  most  of  tJiem  are  entirely  indolent,  it  being  very  rare  for 
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any  individual  to  strive  to  augment  his  fortune.  Dancing,  horse-riding,  and 
gambling,  occupy  all  thoir  time.  The  arts  are  entirely  unknown,  and  I  am 
doubtful  if  ihure  is  one  individual  who  exercises  any  trade;  very  few  who  un- 
derstand the  first  rudiments  of  letters,  and  the  other  sciences  are  unknown 
amongst  them. 

"  The  fecundity  of  the  people  of  reason  is  extreme.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
married  couple  with  less  than  five  or  six  children,  while  there  are  hundreds  who 
liave  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Very  few  of  them  die  in  their  youth,  and  in  reaching 
the  age  of  puberty  are  sure  to  see  their  grand-children.  The  ago  of  eighty  and 
one  hundred  has  always  been  common  in  this  climate  •,  most  infirmities  are 
unknown  here  ;  and  the  freshness  and  robustness  of  the  people  show  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  climate ;  the  women  in  particular,  have  always  the 
roses  stamped  on  their  cheeks.  This  beautiful  species  is  without  doubt  the 
most  active  and  laborious,  all  their  vigilance  in  duties  of  the  house,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  children,  and  attention  to  their  husbands,  dedicating  all  tiieir 
leisure  moments  to  some  kind  of  occupation  that  may  be  useful  towards  their 
maintenance.  Their  clothing  is  always  clean  and  decent,  nakedness  being 
entirely  unknown  in  either  sex. 

"  y^(»'/x  (iiul  Ciimmercc. — There  are  four  ports,  principal  bays,  in  this  territory, 
which  take  the  names  of  tlie  corresponding  presidios.  Tho  best  guarded  is  that 
of  San  Diego.  That  of  San  Francisco  has  many  advantages.  Santa  iiarbara 
is  but  inidilling  in  the  best  part  of  the  season  ;  at  other  times  always  bad.  Be- 
sides (he  ubove-mentioneil  places,  vessels  sometimes  anchor  at  Santa  Cruz, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Kl  Refugio,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Juan,  tiiiii  they  may  obtain 
the  productions  of  the  missions  nearest  these  last-mentioned  places;  but  from 
an  order  sent  by  the  minister  of  war,  and  circulated  by  the  cominandante-general, 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  no  foreign  vessel  is  permitted  to  anchor  at  any 
of  tliese  places,  Monterey  only  excepted,  notwithstanding  the  commandante- 
geiKiral  has  allowed  tho  first  three  principal  ports  to  remain  open  provisionally. 
Were  it  not  so,  tiiore  would  undoubtedly  be  an  end  to  all  commerce  with  Cali- 
fornia." 

This  account  possesses  peculiar  value  at  (lie  present  time,  wlien  the  incur- 
sion of  the  money-hunting  Goliis  of  the  niiieLeenth  century  is  working  such 
rapid  and  fundamental  changes  in  the  face  and  character  of  the  whole  country. 
We  must  now  glance  very  rapidly  at  the  political  events  which  led  to  the  pos- 
session of  (Jalilbrnia  by  the  Uniiod  States  and  iier  admission  as  a  state  of  the 
Union.  We  have  already  treated  generally  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  now  only 
deal  with  the  afTairs  of  California  itself.  We  again  copy  and  condense  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Jkyant: 

"  The  population  of  California  in  the  spring  of  1846,  was  estimated  at  about 
10,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.  Two  thousand  of  the.se  were  supposed  to  be 
foreigners,  chielly  from  the  United  States.  The  latter  clas .  liu(i  In  en  rapidly 
increasing  for  several  years  ;  and  it  became  apparent  to  the  uiort:  int^  iligent  of 
the  Calif'irnians,  that  this  population,  if  sutlered  to  increase  in  ilie  same  ratio, 
would,  in  a  few  years,  change  the  government  and  instituuoiis  (.(  iho  country. 
A  natural  jealousy  jiroinpted  a  course  of  measures  on  the  part  of  tho  govern- 
ment, loundcd  upon  apprehensions  such  as  has  been  stated,  which  resulted  in 
precipitating  tho  evont  they  were  intended  to  guard  against. 

"  In  1845  a  revolutionary  movement,  headed  by  Don  Jose  Castro,  Alvarado, 
Pio  Pico,  and  others,  in  wliich  tho  foreigners  participated,  resulted  in  deposing 
Gen.  Miclieltonna,  governor  of  California  imdrr  the  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  .Mexico.  After  the  deposition  of  Micheltorena,  the  gubernatorial 
oflice  was  assumed  by  Pico.  Gen.  (Jastro,  at  the  same  time,  assumed  tho  com- 
mand of  the  military.  Gen.  Castro,  soon  after  he  came  into  power,  adopted  a 
policy  towards  the  foreigners  highly  otl'ensive.  Among  his  acts  was  tho  pro- 
mulgation of  a  proclamation,  requiring  all  Americans  to  leave  tho  country. 

'•  Abriut  ihi>  first  of  June,  IStti,  an  order  was  issued  by  Gen.  Castro  to  Lieut. 
Frai!(i-eo  de  Arce,  commandant  of  the  garrison  ai  Sonoma,  to  remove  a  nuin- 
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Iwr  of  horses,  tlip  properly  of  the  {rnvornmcnt,  from  the  Mission  of  Snn  Rnfael, 
to  lii«  h('n(li|imrters,  then  nt  Saiitii  Clam.  Tills  ofticer  wos  accompaiiicil  by  a 
IJliaril  cif  foiirtoen  men.  In  tiio  execution  of  tlie  order,  lie  was  compplicd  to 
croKs  Ihi' Sacramento  river  at  New  Helvetia,  the  nearest  point  at  wliicli  the 
hnrscM  ctiuld  swim  the  stream.  While  travelling  in  that  direction  ho  was  seen 
by  (III  Indian,  wii"  reported  to  the  American  settlers  on  the  Sacramento  that  lie 
Imii  si'iMi  Uvo  or  iliree  hundred  armed  men  advancin;^  up  the  Sacramento  valley. 
At  llli^  time  Captain  Fremont,  with  his  e.xplorinjj  party,  was  encamped  at  '  tlie 
yi»//''x.'iK'ar  thecondueiiceofthe  Riode  las  Pluinasand  the  Sacramento, and  about 
«|j!ty  or  seventy  miles  above  Sutter's  Fort.  This  officer  had  previously  had 
woiiie  ditlicidties  with  tien.  Castro,  and  tlio  inference  from  the  information  "given 
by  the  Itidian  was,  that  Castro,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  was  marcliiii!i; 
to  attaclt  Captain  Fremont.  The  alarm  was  spread  throughout  the  valley  with 
nn  iniii'li  celerity  as  the  swiftest  horses  conld  convey  it,  and  most  of  the  settlers 
joined  Caiitain  Fremont  at  his  camp,  to  assist  in  his  defence  against  the  siip- 
poRed  inetlitatod  attack  of  Castro.  Th'-y  were  met  here,  however,  by  a  person 
(Mr.  Knight)  who  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  party  of  Californians  in  charge 
tif  the  horses,  and  conversed  with  the  officer  commanding  it.  Mr.  Knight 
Htnlecl  that  the  officer  told  liim  that  (Jen.  Castro  had  sent  for  tha  horses  for  tlie 
ptirpose  of  monnliiig  n  battali(in  of  200  men,  with  which  he  design, ■(!  to 
liiarrli  against  the  Americans  settled  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  to  expel 
them  from  the  country.  This  being  aecompli-shed,  he  intended  to  fortify  the 
Hear  Kiver  Pass  in  the  California  nionntains,  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  the 
Pinigranls  from  Ih-  Fnited  States  to  California.  The  recent  proclamations  of 
(•aslni  gave  strong  jirobability  to  this  report,  and  the  American  settlers  deter- 
mined III  once  to  take  measures  for  their  own  protection. 

"  After  some  consultation,  it  was  resolved  that  a  force  of  sufficient  strength 
for  the  purpose  should  pursue  the  Californians,  and  capture  the  iiorses.  This 
liieaHiire  would  weaken  Castro,  and  for  the  present  frustrate  his  supposed 
designs.  Twelve  men  immediately  volunteered  for  the  e.\pedition,  and  Mr. 
Merrill,  being  the  eldest  of  the  parly,  was  chosen  captain.  At  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  lOth  of  June,  they  suqirised  the  jiarty  of  Californians  under  the 
Cnminand  of  Lieut,  de  Arce,  who,  without  resistance,  gave  up  their  arms  aiid 
the  government  horses.  An  individual  travelling  \vi-;h  this  party  claimed  six 
horses  as  belonging  to  liimself,  which  ho  was  allowed  to  take  and  depart  with, 
the  leader  of  the  Americans  declaring  that  they  would  not  siezo  upon  or  dis- 
turb jirivate  property. 

''  'rhe  Californians,  after  they  had  delivered  their  arms  and  horses,  were  dis- 
misHcd  with  a  horso  for  each  to  ride,  and  a  message  to  Gen.  Castro  that  if  he 
wished  his  horses  iigain  /c  must  come  and  get  thrm.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  American  foreigners  was  now  fairly  commenced,  and 
It  beciinii!  necessary,  in  self-defence,  for  them  to  prosecute  what  they  had  begun 
wllh  vigor.  The  parly  being  increased  to  thirtj'-three  men,  still  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  -Mcrritt,  marched  directly  to  Sonoma,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  1  till  of  .lune  captured  and  took  possession  of  that  town  and  military  post. 
They  made  prisoners  here  of  (ien.  Gnadaloupe,  M.  Vallt'jo,  Lient.-Col.  I'rudoii, 
aiid'Capl.  Don  Salvador  Vallejo. 

"  Sniionia  was  taken  without  a  struggle,  in  which  place  were  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  about  two  liiiiulred  stand  I'l  small  arms.  There  w-as  also  a  largo 
amount  of  private  property  and  considerable  money.  A  single  man  cried  out, 
'  fict  us  divide  the  spoils,'  hut  a  unanimous  indignant  frown  made  him  shrink 
from  llie  presence  of  honest  men  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  no  man  dared  to 
hint  any  thing  like  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  private  house  or  private  properly. 
So  far  (lid  lliev  carry  this  principle,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  take  the  beef 
which  was  ollered  by  the  prisoners.  (Jen.  Vallejo  sent  for  his  cabatlmhi  and 
ollered  ihein  fresh  horses,  which  were  accepted,  but  with  the  determination  of 
remuiieinliiig  him  as  soon  as  the  new  government  should  bo  established.  'I'lie 
parly  was  comjioscd  mostly  of  hunters,  and  such  men  as  could  leave  home  at 
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the  8liorte8t  notice.  Thoy  Imil  not  time  to  dress,  even  if  tlioy  Imd  had  fino 
clothes,  so  that  most  of  them  were  dressed  in  leather  hunting-sliirts.  Taking 
the  whole  party  together,  they  were  about  as  roiigli-lookiiig  a  set  of  men  as 
could  be  imagined.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tJiat  one  should  feel  some 
dread  of  falling  into  their  hands,  but  the  prisoners,  instead  of  being  dragged 
away  with  rough  hands  and  harsh  treatment,  met  with  nothing  but  tiie  kiiuTest 
of  treatment  and  the  most  polite  attentions  I'rom  the  wliolo  ptirty ;  and  in  fact, 
before  five  hours'  ride  from  their  homes  they  .seemed  to  fuel  all  conlidence,  and 
conversed  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  belter  government, 
givinn;  their  opinions  and  tiieir  plans  without  any  apparent  restraint. 

"  None  but  those  who  witnessed  the  moderation  and  discreet,  deportment  of 
the  little  garrison  loft  at  Sonoma,  can  do  them  justice ;  for  there  has  biM'n  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  where  men  without  law,  wiiliont  olliccrs, 
without  the  scratch  of  a  pen,  as  to  the  object  had  iu  view,  have  acted  with  that 
degree  of  moderation  aiid  strict  observance  of  the  ri^ijits  of  persons  and  property 
as  was  witnessed  on  this  occasion.  Their  children,  in  generations  yi;t  tu  come, 
will  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  commencement  of  a  revolution  carried 
on  by  their  fathers,  upon  jjrinciples  high  and  holy  as  the  laws  of  eternal  jus- 
tice. 

"  A  small  garrison  was  left  at  Sonoma,  consisting  of  about  eighteen  inen, 
under  command  of  William  B.  Ide,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was 
increased  to  about  forty.  On  the  18ih  of  June,  Mr.  Ide,  by  the  consent  of  the 
garrison,  published  a  proclamation  setting  forth  the  objects  for  which  the  party 
had  gathered,  and  tlie  principles  which  would  bo  adhered  to  in  the  event  of  their 
success. 

"  About  the  same  time,  two  young  men,  Mr.  T.  Cowie  and  Mr.  Fowler,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sonoma,  started  to  go  to  the  Bodega.  On  tludr  way 
they  were  discovered  by  a  small  party  of  Californians,  under  the  command  of 
one  Padilla,  and  taken  prisoners.  They  were  kept  as  prisoners  for  a  day  and  a 
half,  and  then  tied  to  trees  and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 

"  These  cold-blooded,  savage  murders  were  soon  put  to  an  end  by  the  garri- 
son at  Sonoma.  Having  lieanl  nothing  of  the  arrival  of  Cowie  and  Fowler  at 
their  place  of  destination,  it  was  suspected  that  they  had  been  taken  and  proba- 
bly killed ;  and  hearing  that  three  others  were  prisoners  in  I'adiUa's  camp. 
Captain  Ford  headed  a  party  of  twenty-two  men,  officers  included,  and  took  the 
roud  for  the  enemy's  camp,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  Captain  Joutpiiu  de 
la  Torre,  with  seventy  men,  and  after  travelling  all  night,  came  up  with  the 
enemy  twelve  miles  from  San  Rafael,  where  they  had  stopped  to  breakfast. 

"The  enemy  occupied  a  position  at  a  house  on  the  edge  of  the  plains,  about 
sixty  yards  from  a  small  grove  of  brushwood.  Captain  Ford,  having  several 
prisoni-rs,  left  four  men  to  guard  tlioin,  and  with  the  remainder  advanced  upon 
the  enemy.  Reaching  the  brushwood,  ho  directed  his  party  to  tie  their  horses, 
and  take  such  position  as  woidd  cut  off  the  Californians,  but  by  no  means  to 
tire  until  they  could  kill  their  man  ;  which  order  was  so  well  obeyed,  that  out 
of  twenty  or  twenty-live  shots  tired  by  the  Americans,  eleven  took  effect. 
Eight  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  two  wounded,  and  one  horse  shot  through  the 
nock.  One  party  of  the  Californians,  led  by  a  sergeant,  charged  up  handsomely, 
but  tho  deadly  lire  of  Ford's  ririi'in.'n  forced  them  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  the 
sergeant  and  several  of  his  men.  The  fall  of  the  sergeant  seemed  to  be  the 
signal  for  retreat.  The  wholu  party  retired  to  a  high  hill  about  a  mile  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Ford  and  his  gal'ant  followers  waited  a  short  time,  and  finding 
that  the  enemy  showed  no  disposition  to  return  to  the  tight,  released  the  prison- 
ers who  had  been  taken  by  them,  and  then  went  to  a  corral,  where  they  found 
a  large  caballada  of  horses,  and  exchanged  their  tired  horses  for  fresh  ones. 
They  then  returned  to  Sonoma.  The  Californians,  on  this  occasion,  did  not 
sustain  the  reputation  they  had  previously  gained.  They  were  eighty-si.v 
strong,  while  Captain  Ford  had  but  eighteen  men  engaged. 

"  Captain  Fremont  having  lieard  that  Don  Jose  Castro  was  cro-ssing  the  bay 
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with  200  men,  marched  and  joined  the  garrison  at  Sonoma,  on  the  25th  of  June. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  active  pursuit  of  the  party  under  Captain  De  la 
Torre,  but  tiiey  succeeded  in  crossing  the  bay  before  they  could  be  overtaken. 
With  the  retreat  of  De  la  Torre,  ended  all  opposition  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco. 

"  On  the  17th  of  June,  after  the  receipt  of  the  newi  of  the  taking  of  Sonoma, 
Don  Jose  Custro  issued  two  proclamations,  one  addressed  to  the  old  citizens,  and 
the  other  to  the  new  citizens  and  foreigners. 

"  Captain  Fremont,  with  about  170  men,  after  the  retreat  of  De  la  Torre, 
returned,  via  Sonoma,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos,  near  Sutter's 
Fort,  for  the  purpose  of  crossitig  his  horses  and  baggage  at  that  point,  and  then 
marching  to  Santa  Clara,  understood  to  be  the  headquarters  of  General  Castro. 

"  A  small  party  of  ten  men,  commanded  by  R.  Semple,  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  to  ihe  town  of  San  Francisco,  and,  if  practicable,  to 
make  prisoner  the  Cantain  of  the  Port,  Mr.  R.  T.  Ridley.  This  service  was 
performed,  and  'Mr.  Ridley  was  conveyed  to  New  Helvetia,  where  the  other 

Srisoners  were  confined.  The  party  reached  New  Helvetia  on  the  eighth  of 
uly. 

"  Commodore  Sloat  arrived  at  Monterey  in  the  United  States  Frigate  Savan- 
nah on  the  second  of  July.  He  had  hoard  of  the  tirst  ditficultics  between  the 
Mexican  and  tlu!  United  Slates  forces  on  the  Rio  (Jrando,  at  ^^llzatlan,  but  had 
not  heard  of  the  declaration  of  Congress  that  war  existed.  On  the  seventh  of 
July  ho  dftorniincd  to  hoist  the  American  Hag  at  Monterey,  which  act  was  per- 
formed by  Captain  .Aferviiie,  commanding  250  marines  and  seamen.  After  the 
raising  of  the  tlag,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  tro(i|)s  anil  foreigners  present,  a  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns  wjh  (irrd  by  all  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  a  proclamation 
was  read  and  posted  in  English  and  Spanish. 

"  On  the  sixth  of  July,  Commodore  Sloat  dispatched  a  courier  to  Commander 
Montgomery,  of  the  sloop-of-war  I'ortsmouih,  lying  a'  San  Francisco,  notifying 
him  (if  his  intention  to  hoist  the  American  flag  at  ^lonterey,  and  reipiiring  fiim, 
if  his  jrce  was  sufricitiit.  to  do  the  same  at  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  territory.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth.  Commander 
Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  seventy  sailors  and  marines,  landed  and  hoisted  the 
American  flag  in  the  public  s(|uare,  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  Irmu  the 
Portsmouth.  A  voluiueer  corps  of  American  foreigners  was  immediately 
organized  f'.r  the  defence  of  the  place. 

"<)n  till  tenth,  a  flag  dispatched  by  Commander  Afontgomery  to  Sonoma 
was  received  anil  r.iised  there  with  shouts  of  satisfaction  from  the  revolutionary 
garrison.  'I'lie  Cnited  .States  flag  was  soon  alK'r  unfurled,  willumt  serimis 
0|i))osili(iM,  at  e\ery  principal  pl".''e  ■ii  the  northern  part  of  Calil'orniii. 

"On  the  eighth,  the  next  'i.iy  ftfler  the  raising  (if  the  United  States  flag  nt 
Monterey,  I'urser  FauiUleroy,  of  the  Suviiiniali,  was  ordered  to  (ir/,'aiiize  a  coiii- 
paiiy  of  dragoons,  volunteers  from  the  ships  ami  citizens  on  slK^re.  to  reconnoitre 
thi!  country  anil  keep  the  coiniiiuiii('ati(Ui  ojien  between  Monterey  and  the  inore 
nonlii'rn  posts  in  possession  of  the  Americiins.  On  the  seventivMith,  llii- 
Corps  marclie(l  to  the  .Mission  of  San  Juan,  alwiin  lliirly  miles  east  of  Monterey, 
for  the  pur|Mise  of  raising  at  lliiil  place  die  United  Slates  flag,  and  of  takiiiL' 
posses. inn  of  guns  a'ld  other  piuiiilioiis  said  to  have  iM-eii  concealevl  there. 

'•  Ca|itaiii  Kremont,  liaviT.g  left  liis  |>()siij(in  im  the  .Sacrnmeiito  mi  the  twell'ili. 
had  reaelied  Han  Juan  nh'iu  an  hour  belor,'  I'urser  Fnunileroy,  and  taken  p(i«- 
Bession  111  the  Mission  without  op|)osition.  There  were  found  here  !•  pieii" 
of  canii'in,  i!0()  old  muskets,  20  kegs  of  jiowder,  ami  (>0,()00  |iounds  of  caiuioii- 
«liot.     Itolh  parties  marched  into  .Monterey  the  next  day. 

"  The  tortificalion  ol  .Monterey  was  commenced  immediately  after  the  raisinj; 
of  the  I'liileil  Stales  flag.  On  the  twenty-tliird,  ('om.  Sloat  sailed  in  the  l.e- 
vaiit  fur  ilie  Uniied  Slates,  via  I'aiiaina.  leii'ing  Com.  SiiH-kton,  who  bail 
nrriveil  at  .>liiiilerev  in  the  CongresH  on  the  fil'lernlh,  in  comtnaii,!  of  the  I'acilir 
■quadron.     Immediately  after,  the  Cyane,  Cum.  Dnpont,  with  C..'|)t.  Fremont 
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and  volunteers  on  board,  sailed  for  San  Diego,  and  tlio  frl^iun  Cii(itfrn»«,  Corn 
Stockton,  sailed  for  San  Pedro,  the  port  of  Lou  Anyoltin,  tlm  \\wn  cupi'iul  of 
California.  The  frigate  Savannah  remained  at  Moiuoroy,  niid  ihu  nloop  Ports- 
mouth at  San  Francisco.  ' 

'•  Gen.  Castro  in  the  mean  time  had  formnd  a  junction  5t  Niiiiln  Unrharn  with 
Gov.  Pic  Pico,  their  joint  fnrcus  numbering  alwut  xix  liiindt'tHl.  Frdui  Hniila 
Barbara  they  marched  to  Los  Angelos,  arriving  ul  that  plmui  I'lirly  in  August. 
Capt.  Fremont  with  the  volunteers  landed  at  San  Dingo  i(b<>iil  ihi'  wunn  tinio.' 
San  Diego  is  130  miles  south  of  Los  Aiigelis,  and  (,'oin,  Hlncklun  Iruiilod  hig 
force  of  marines  and  sailors  from  the  Congress  ut  San  I'ndnt,  Corn.  Niockton 
marched  immediately  towards  Los  .\ngeles,  liauliiig  hix  iiriillnry  wllh  oxen. 
As  he  approached  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  ilio  .Mnsu,  ilic^y  ||im|  with  precipita- 
tion, and  without  making  any  resistance.  Tiie  (Juuiuiiuli/rn  iimrcinMl  lulu  tlio 
city  of  Angels  und  took  possession  of  it  and  liie  pnblii^  pniiinrly  willioul  oiipo- 
sition.  Capt  Fremont,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proeurmg  hoi^eH,  diij  not 
arrive  at  Los  Angejes  until  several  days  after  the  occiipniiim  .^f  tlio  (own  by 
Com.  Stockton.     Castro,  with  a  few  follnwors,  lied  to  Sdnnrii, 

"  On  the  seventeenth  of  August  Com.  Stockion  i.inuud  ii  procjiiumllon  declar- 
ing California  in  the  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  tliii  Unili'ii  MiiitcN  and 
authofiKiug  and  requesting  the  election  of  civil  ollli'ern  througiioitt  tlio  coun- 
try." 

This  rapid  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  Important  coni|uoiil9 
in  the  history  uf  the  world,  brings  us  to  the  Itiili  of  Aih/umI,  I  Hid;  nnd  from 
that  time  until  the  discovery  of  the  gold  nothing  occiirred  In  ibn  ww  lerrilory 
of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  a  place  in  otir  already  crov/deij  piigcn.  Wo, 
therefore,  pass  at  once  to  the  subject  of  the  cllmato  and  hhiI  und  llin  niiiieral 
wealth  of  California. 

No  climate  in  the  world  (says  .Mr.  Tluic-loro  T,  Johnwin,  in  jiIh  "  NIuIiik  in 
the  (lold  Recions  and  Scenes  by  the  Way,")  cnn  lie  ninre  Im  iililiy,  nnil  as  a 
general  ruh^  more  unpleasant  than  thai  of  tlio  cimsi,  'J'lic  winliT,  win  n  iho 
southeast  gales  prevail,  is  probably  the  least  disagreealiln  xeiiHuii,  Imi  iIhi  last 
winter,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  oxcepiion  lo  ilii^  rule,  Tlie  hcihiiik  an) 
irregular,  1 1)0  period  projier  of  rain  being  from  Nnviuulier  to  April  imliisivo, 
but  in  some  ycu...  it.  falls  very  ubuiiiianily,  in  oibirs  very  xpiiiinirly,  wliil"  sev- 
eral consecutive  seasons  have  been  known  to  eliipHO  wllh  xcKiceiy  iiny  ruin. 

"  Tlie  southern  |«rt  of  {J\\\vr  Califnrniu,  between  ilie  Piii'illc  liml  ihe  great 
westernmost  chain  of  mountains,  is  very  hot  and  dry,  evcepi  dnriii;'  »  ■^liurt  liino 
inwivlor.  Further  north  the  wet  season  liicreiise.i  in  leiij|i|i,  iiml  uImiki  lie'  |tny 
of  San  Francisco  the  rains  are  almost  consiniii  fr;)iu  Niivi'inliei  lo  April,  iho 
eanii  b  'iiig  moistened  during  the  remaindc  r<i(  llie  jeiir  by  lieiuy  de«'  mihI  logn. 
Snow  and  ice  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  winter  on  lint  nhorei  of  ihe  Imy,  but 
never  furlher  south,  except  on  llie  nionntaiii  tops.  The  vsli,i|.i  ol  t'lililiiriiia  in. 
lunvever,  subject  lo  long  droughis."  Ilriny  nijns  aii' ot  tiiii'  oi'iiirreiici-,  anj 
two  years  witboiii  any  is  not  unusual;  nulwiihsiaudiiig  wliieli,  ve|jeiiii|on  ijonn 
not  suffer  lo  the  extent  that  might  be  inferred,  becaii»(  ,  in  llie  liini  pliice,  many 
small  strenms  descend  friiiii  the  moiiiiiain  runges,  supplying  ihe  inennt  of  ImiiIi 
natural  and  artificial  irrigation',  and  next,  llial  ihe  coniiiry  near  llie  nmn\  in 
favored  with  a  diuriml  land  and  sea  breeze,  iind  from  llie  ciiinpiiriirnt'ly  low 
tPinperaliire  of  the  sea,  the  liitliT  is  always  in  siimmer  iiccoiitpniijed  tviiii  iogn 
in  till'  latli>r  part  of  the  nighl,  and  wliieli  are  diH»ipiiied  by  ilie  iiioniiim'<<  sun, 
bui  serve  to  moisten  the  pastures  and  nuuriiih  it  nuinnwhal  pi'iulinr  vi'^etiitinn, 
abounding  in  beautiful  llowers. 

Among  tJin  valleys  of  Upper  California  ore  many  Nlreiniix,  wiine  of  which  iii»- 
charge  large  (juiinlilies  of  wnler  in  the  rainy  Heiison ;  bin  no  -|ver  Is  known  lo 
Mow  through  the  maritime  ridge  of  iiiiiuiiIhIii"  fioiii  (lie  liiierlor  lo  ihe  l*acillc, 
except  perhaps  the  Sucrninenio,  fulling  into  llie  lliiy  ol  San  FfiiniKco,  (hough 
neveial  are  thus  represented  on  llie  maps,  Tlie  valleyx  lliim  wiilered  ad'oril 
ubundunt  uuHtiiragu  for  cattle,  with  i.vhi'  li  t'loy  ire  covurudi  Culiloriiia,  howovur, 
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contaitiH  but  two  trttf  tt«  of  country  cnpable  of  siipporting  large  numbers  of  in 
habitiiiitH,  wbicli  riri<  lli/il  wcmI  of  Mount  Hun  Bernardin.  about  Ibo  31lh  degree 
of  lulihide,  luid  (hill  mifroKirilini;  the  Uny  of  San  Francisco  and  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  Hacramenio ;  luid  even  In  iheKC,  irrigation  would  be  indispensable  to  in!iU''e 
succesH  in  ni^ricullnri'. 

CaliforniH  (i'iint'liiile«  Mr.  Johnson)  is*  adapted  by  nature  rather  for  a  grazing 
than  an  itgriciilliirHl  niiiMlry,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  capabilities  in  the 
latter  renpei't  will  heii'iirier  !«•  fully  and  fairly  developed,  from  necessity,  bow- 
ever,  and  liiil  froiH  I'lloice, 

The  iiiinnnil  vvi'hIiIi  oI  the  country  is  now  ascertained  Ix^yond  dispute  to  ix? 
greiiier  (hiiii  ilirit  of  liny  known  part  of  tlie  world.  The  discoveries  of  gold,  so 
liir  as  iliey  limo  proyri'-wil,  ri'vi'al  sup|)lies  of  the  precious  metal  inexhaustible 
for  nuiny  yi'arw,  an  I  It  |m  believed  tliey  are  yet  only  inceptive. 

Mini's  of  luilive  xllver  are  known  lo  exist  in  the  mouiUains  of  the  gold  regimi. 

Iioad,  in  iinnii'MM'  i|iiiiiilllies  iiml  native  jxirity,  is  fount'  in  the  niouninins  in 
the  nrlghliorliooil  III  lliii  iiii<Mioii  ol  San  I,iiis  de  ()bis|)o.  Sulphur  ubounils  in 
larj,'!'  di'|Mi:iils  buck  id  Hoiiniiiii  mi  the  Sail  Pablo  Bay,  and  coal  has  been  found 
in  liniiii'cj  i|iiiinliiie><  on  iIh'  niirlheni  cinnt.  Its  e.xistrnco  has  long  been  reported 
near  the  «iriiii.i  ol  Kari|uiiii'/ ;  with  what  truth  we  are  unable  to  say,  ihougli  we 
are  dispoaeit  III  iliiiibt  II. 

Bill  till'  iiio>.i  liiiporiMiil,  if  not  the  most  vahiablo,  of  the  mineral  products  of 
this  wonderful  iniiiilry,  i-*  iln  iiiiirksilver.  The  localilii>s  of  several  mines  of 
this  iiii'liil  ur"  iilri'iidy  known;  iml  the  richest  yet  discoven'd  is  the  one  callin! 
Forlii's'i*  iiiini',  iiliuiil  «l<(ly  leili's  from  San  .lost%  Originally  iliscovereil  iiiid 
diiiiiiiiiml  iiniirilliiy  In  ihi'  Mi'xican  laws  then  in  force,  it  fell  under  the  cmii- 
Ilii'rciiil  iiiitiia)/i'iiii>iil  ol  Korlies  of  Tepic,  who  also  has  some  interest  in  it 
Till'  originnl  mviiir  of  iln'  prii|"Tty  on  which  it  is  siiiiatcd  endeavorel  to  se; 
BMile  the  Miliilily  ol  llio  ildKniiin  iiii  nl,h\\\  whcllier  on  leimlile  grounds  or  othrr- 
wise  we  know  IHil.  At  ihis  mine,  hy  the  eiii|iloyiuent  of  a  small  nunibi'r  c  f 
laborers  iiiul  uvo  I'liininoii  iron  ki'tilcs  for  smelting,  ibey  have  already  sulil 
quicksilver  lo  the  iiiiioiiiil  ol  IJC.Mill.dlili,  and  have  now  some  two  hundred  tiiii'i 
of  ore  awiiliilig  llie  "ini'ltiiig  proiess.  The  ciniialmr  is  said  to  yield  from  sixty 
to  ei(.dily  per  ci'iil,  ol  pure  uh'ImI,  iind  there  is  no  iloubl  that  its  average  pnnlnc. 
maclies  (illy  per  cent.  The  I'll'ecl  of  these  imiiu'iisely  rich  deposits  of  ijiiick- 
tiilv  r  iipiiii  llie  weiillli  mid  loiiimeree  of  the  world,  can  scarcely  hp  loo  highly 
Cslimiiled,  proudeil  1 1  ley  are  kepi  from  the  cliitclies  of  the  ereiit  mi>nnpoli»t-. 
Nol  only  will  ll'i  pre«eMl  iiielnlness  in  the  iirts  Ik'  indelinitely  e.Meiided  and  in- 
creased by  new  ill'<roverii'«  ol  srienre,  bill  the  extensive  mines  of  nild  and 
hilver  ill  Me\iio,  Chill,  iiiiil  Peril,  hitherto  iinpriMluctivc,  will  now  lie  made 
HVailabI  '  by  lU  nppliciiliiin, 

'I'll"  lolhuviiiif  de^crlplloM  of  tho  gold  regions  wo  copy  fnim  tin-  adiiiirahle 
■ml  most  inlerexliiitf  work  of  Rev.  Walter  Collon,  eniitled  "Three  Venrs  in 
Calilornia." 

"The  gold  region,  which  rontnins  ilepiwiis  of  snfTicient  richness  lo  rewnnl 
the  liilmr  ol  working  lliem,  is  strongly  deliiud  by  natiiii  |i  lies  nlong  tli' 
fool  lulls  of  the  Nji'rrit  Ne^llllrl-^l  iiioiinlaiii  riiiige  rumiiiig  learly  parallel  we' 
the  rciii-t  — mill  I'Meiid*  on  tln'se  hills  iiUiiil  live  hundred  miles  north  and  soiitli 
by  ihiriy  or  loriy  eie*!  iiinl  we«l.  From  the  s|(i|m's  o!  the  S..'rm,  n  large  miiiiln  : 
of  HireiiiiiH  iMmie,  wlilrli  nil  their  chaiin  "Is  '  rough  the»e  hills,  and  roll  witli 
({M'Hler  or  los  M.riimo  lo  llie  Mmnimeiito  .1111  Joiiipiin  rivers.     The  Sacra- 

inenio  risci  In  iln  norili,  niiil  llmving  soiitii  wo  hundn'd.'iiid  (illy  miles,  empties 
Itself  liilo  llie  Hiil«iiii,  or  upper  Imy  of  .Sjiii  Francisrn,  The  Sun  Joaipiin  rise* 
in  lb'  hoiilli,  mill  llowlng  iiorlli  two  liiiudreil  miles,  discharge-  itself  iiiie  the 
wieii'  buy.  The  soiiri'e  ol  ibe  Han  Joaipiiii  is  a  iin'">w  hike  '>  og  still  lurther 
miiith,  and  I'Kleiidlng  in  IIihI  ilirection  iiIhmiI  eighty  e.iles. 

"The  »lremii«  which  breitk  into  these  river-  from  the  Si.'rrn  Nevada  are  IV 
loll  lo  ihirly  mill's  dWIael  Irnin  eiicli  oiber  They  c  imeiiii  with  Feini' 
river  on  llie  iioftli,  iiiiil  eiiil  Willi  tli«  rivnr  Ki'yw  on  th'    nuith.     They  nil  lm\< 
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numerous  tributaries ;  arc  rapid  and  wild  on  the  laouiiiain  -slopos,  and  become 
more  tranquil  and  tame  uh  tliey  deboucii  upon  the  plain.  Siill  tlieir  ^4e^pentine 
waters,  flasliing  up  among  llie  trees  wliicli  .-hadow  tlieir  channels,  give  a  pic- 
'.nresquo  feature  to  the  landscape,  and  relievo  it  of  ihut  monotony  wluch  would 
otherwise  fatigue  the  eye.  But  very  few  of  these  rivers  have  sufficient  depth 
and  regularity  to  render  tiiem  navigable.  Their  sudden  bends,  fulls,  and 
slwllows  would  puzzle  even  an  Indian  canoe,  and  strand  any  boat  of  sufficient 
draft  to  warrant  the  agency  of  steam. 

•■  The  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  are  confined  mainly  to  the  banks  and  bars  of 
diese  mountain  streams,  and  the  chaiuiels  of  the  gorges  which  intersect  them, 
and  llirongh  which  the  streams  are  I'orced  when  swollen  by  liie  winter  rains. 
In  the  hills  and  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  intervals  between  these  currents 
.111(1  gorges  110  alluvial  deposits  have  been  found.  Here  and  there  a  few  de- 
lacked  pieces  have  been  discovered,  forming  an  exception  to  some  general  law 
.'jy  which  the  uplands  have  been  deprived  of  their  surface  Ireasunis.  The  cou- 
ilusiun  at  which  1  have  arrived,  after  days  and  weeks  of  patient  researcli,  and  a 
ihousand  iminiries  made  of  others,  is,  that  the  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  ill 
California  are  uiaiidy  conliiied  to  the  banks  and  bars  of  her  slreams,  and  the 
ravines  wliicii  intersect  them.  The  only  material  exception  to  this  general  law 
it  liiund  in  those  intervening  deposits,  fri}in  which  the  streams  have  bocu 
.liveried  by  some  local  cause,  or  sotne  conviiKio:!  .;f  nature.  Aside  from  llie.se, 
no  surface  gold  to  any  extent  has  been  found  on  the  table-lands  or  plains. 
Kvi'n  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  ami  San  Joaquin,  .stretching  a  (li.-.tance  of 
/ivi'  hundred  miles  through  their  valleys,  have  not  yielded  an  i>iuic(!.  Tho 
mountain  streams,  long  before  they  discharge  themselves  into  the-)e  rivers, 
ilepi)>it  their  precious  treasures.  They  contribute  their  waters,  but  not  their 
giild.  liike  cunning  misers,  they  have  stowed  this  away,  and  no  iiichantmeut 
•an  make  them  whisper  of  its  whereabouts.  If  yon  would  liiiil  ii,  you  must 
liiint  for  it  as  for  hid  treasures." 

The  same  author  says  of  the  goM-hcariug  (juart/.  rocks  recently  discovrrod: 
"  The  surfaci!  gold  in  ('alilnrnia  will  in  a  linv  )i:ars  be  measurably  exhausted  ; 
;Jie  occasional  discovery  of  new  de|)0>its  cannot  long  postpone  such  a  result ; 
nor  will  it  be  delayil  for  any  great  number  of  ye  i  .  '.  y  any  more  scientilic  and 
Miorough  method  o)  s(!curing  the  treasure.  Calii.  i  a  will  jinive  no  i'.Mi|)tion 
•n  th.'se  res|iects  to  other  seclioiis  of  tJie  globe  u Here  i^nrlaci:  gold  lla^  been 
I'ounil.  The  gr<'at  question  is,  will  her  iiiounta'ii^  be  exhausted  with  her 
.-.trcams  and  valleys  ?  Will  her  rock  gold  give  out  with  hiT  alluvial  dep.iMls  I 
rill'  gold-biaring  quart/  is  the  sheet-anchor  al  v, iiicli  tlu!  whole  argosy  rides; 
{ this  parts,  your  golden  craft  goes  to  IVagiiients. 

'•  When  an  old  Sciiioranian  told  in.'  in  i''"  mine-i  that  the  qiiariz  nwW/u/ oiU 
the  gold,  all  the  young  sivans  iiroiind  laughed  ul  'iie  old  iiiim's  -Hipi,|ity  ;  and 
]  must  say  the  jiir.sjiinjiiiin  part  of  llh'  business  rallier  htaggered  mv  crtdiility, 
vvhic'h  has  some  compass,  when^  ther.  are  no  laws  to  guide  one.  flut  ilie  old 
digger  was  nean-r  the  truth  than  many  who  Imvo  more  lelicitoas  terms  in  which 
:of.\press  their  theories.  Thniigh  I'h'  iM  may  not  oo/.e  from  thiM|uart/.  as 
water  drips  from  a  rock,  yet  it  is  Ihrrr,  and  oftiii  heads  ivim  the  surface  likt)  a 
tear  that  has  lost  its  way  among  the  dimiiles  of  a  lady's  cheek.  Ill  other  in- 
stances it  shows  Itself  only  in  liin'  veins;  ainl  m  others  still,  is  wholly  con- 
cealed from  the  nakeil  eye,  and  even  eludes  the  optical  iiiMtruinriit  ;  but  when 
reduced  to  powder  with  the  (|uarl/.,  Hies  to  the  embrace  of  quicksilv,  r.  and  lake* 
.1  virgin  simp-,  inassivi>  and  rich.  The  spec!  units  (it  i|iiart/.  wliici'  have  boon 
♦  ubiiiiMed  to  experiiiieiu,  have  yielded  from  one  to  three  dollars  th  •  [Hiuiid. 
These  specimens  were  imtliered  at  diHerent  points,  in  tlin  fmit  raiijje  of  ilm 
.'•lerra  Nevada,  and  are  (Teemed  only  ii  fair  average  of  the  yiold  llmt  may  bo 
derived  from  tii'     iinrtj!. 

The  gold  rocks  of  (ieoigia  and  Virginia  yield,  on  an  nveroKo,  Ics.s  than  half 
;i  (ent  to  the  -oiiiid,  and  yet  llie  profits  are  suffici.'iit  to  justify  d(!op  imu\ng. 
What,  thua,  must  b«  the  jirolits  of  working  a  rock  which  lion  near  llio  surface, 
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and  which  yields  over  a  dollar  to  the  pound!  The  result  staggers  credulity, 
and  wo  seek  a  refuge  from  the  weakness  of  faith  in  the  more  rciasonable  per- 
suasion, that  ihc  specimens  tested  are  richer  than  the  average  of  the  veins  and 
quarries  which  rem..in.  And  yet  the  poorest  Kpecimon,  which  the  casual  l)low 
of  the  sledge  has  knocked  from  the  sunlit  peak,  has  seemingly  more  gold  in  its 
shadow,  than  the  rock  unhouseled  from  its  mine  in  Virginia  benualh  forty 
fathoms  of  darkness.  The  only  real  defence  for  cur  incredulity  lies  in  the  pre- 
sumption, that  the  gold-bearing  quartz,  like  the  surface  deposits,  has  its  conlined 
localities.  And  yet  Mr.  Wright,  our  mpinl)er  of  congress  from  California,  who 
has  traversed  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  collected  more  specimens,  and  made  more 
experiments  than  any  other  individual,  is  sanguine  in  the  opinion  that  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  occupies  a  broad  continuous  vein  through  the  entire  e.xtent  of  the 
foot  range ;  and  in  this  opinion  the  Hon.  T.  Butler  King,  in  his  lucid  report^ 
coincides.  Siill,  such  a  wide  departure  in  nature  from  al!  her  known  laws,  or 
capricious  impulses,  in  the  distribution  of  gold,  leaps  beyond  my  belief.  In  no 
other  pan  of  her  wide  domain  has  she  deposited  in  the  quartz  rock  a  proportion 
of  gold  more  than  sufficient  barely  to  compensate  the  hanly  minci  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe,  that  with  all  her  affection  for  California,  she  has  Ix-en  so 
prodigal  nf  all  her  gifts.  It  surpasses  the  ruinbow-interwoven  coat  bestowed  by 
the  partial  love  of  the  patriarch  on  his  favorite  child. 

"  'tVlien  a  simple  swain  saw  a  necromancer  break  a  cocoanut  "^hell  and  let 
fly  Haifa  doziMi  canary  birds,  ho  remarked,  there  was  no  doubt  the  young  birds 
were  hatch'  4  in  the  coroiumf,  but  what  puzzled  him  was,  to  know  how  the  old 
bird  could  get  in  to  lay  the  eggs.  Hut  a  deepi^r  puzzle  with  me  is,  that  each 
and  every  cmoanut  on  this  (^'alifornia  tree,  should  have  a  nest  of  amaries  in  it. 
And  yet,  with  all  tlieso  dogged  doubts  aiul  dismal  dissuasives,  were  1  going  to 
invest  in  t'aliforniu  spendations,  my  inklings  would  turn  strongly  to  (juartz 
and  siainpiTs. 

'•  Hut  I  would  send  out  no  machinery  which  should  have  a  piece  in  it  weigh- 
ing over  seventy  or  eighty  [louiiflK:  no  other  can  lie  taken  through  the  gorges, 
and  over  the  acclivities  to  'he  lot'ly  steeps  uiicn?  the  (piartz  exists.  'I'lii'  ma- 
chinery which  can  he  readily  taken  to  the  mines  in  Virginia,  wmdd  cost  a  for- 
tune ill  its  irans|)ortiition  \n  the  projv^r  localitu's  in  California.  Tlie  heaviest 
capitalist  wmild  tind  liiinself  swam|Mvl  before  li  •  got  to  work.  lOveiy  piece 
must  he  taken  over  elevation-  where  ii  man  can  hardly  draw  himself  up,  and 
wijeri>  his  iifn  is  often  ■.UKpriiili'd  on  the  -irtMigtIi  of  the  fibres  which  twine  the 
bush  to  the  fissures  of  the  rf>rk.  It  should  li?  so  light  as  to  render  its  renioval 
to  any  new  and  inor'-  pralurlive  locality  practicable,  without  involving  a  ruinous 
p.xpeiise.  A  inricliiii<-  wieldirif  llio  force  of  one  man,  and  stamping  on  the  spot, 
will  Ik>  more  ppidii'  ive  than  i  forty-horse  |iiiwer  working  at  a  distiince.  .\\\ 
the  transnortaiKui  ne  t  be  ilmii  liy  hand,  fi.r  no  atiiinal  can  sni/si-i  aiiiong  the 
BteejM  wliiT  ■  the  qiiiwlz  prevail.  Watch  the  cagjf'  as  he  soars  'o  the  liigli  clitV 
with  a  writhing  siuike  in  liis  hiMk.  and  thi"i\  siiv.i'  ynnir  light  nuuhiuery  and 
ptirstiM  his  tmck.  But.  chained  i' a  hi'iivy  engine.  y(*»  would  make  about  «» 
much  jjrogress  as  tian  mountain  bird  wilii  his  lalimK  dru'ii  into  the  back  of  a 
mastiMlon  i>f  whale.' 

The  history  in  detai'  of  the  sei»'.<iiipnt  and  organizittion  of  the  new  state,  its 
convention  adoption  n"  C(msliliiti''i  e.vcliiding  slavery,  tc,  &<■.,  offer  them- 
Bplves  til  our  \wi\ ;  bi#f  we  nuist  nrlH'ar — mendy  referring  the  reader  to  tho 
general  .ubject  cIscwlKBre  treated  of.  For  the  pp'i^nt  we  must  bid  adieu  tf 
California. 

We  feel  sure  that  we  ciiii  -  '  naders,  in  this  («>  cloning  portion  of  qui 

Work,  ne'liiiig  so  accejAablc  u  ,  ■  ■  ~  of  hrii-'"  gm|)hic  and  ndiable  pictu /es  ol 
California  ii.«  it  m  and  ►ms  biviMnr  uixlrr  lli»'  "♦TfTls  of  tl*"  gold  discovery,  and 
the  coiisequent  Angki-Americun  '•migration  nto  its  ti'rrit(iri''s  In  this  part  of 
our  labors  wo  iicktinwledyp  our  exrliinive  liKfelxedness  tn  ifif  fi<liiiirai>lo  v.ork  nf 
Mr.  Colton,  "  Thnx'  Jf^urs  m  <'alifornia,"  voblished  by  A  S.  Barnes  &  {'o« 
which  we  have  airmtdy  rcferrw^  lo  and  'ju-ted  from,    "t'olifornia,"  soys  Mr. 
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Coltoii,  "  wil'i  be  no  more  what  she  has  been.  The  events  of  a  few  years  have 
carried  her  through  the  progressive  changes  of  a  century.  She  has  sprung  at 
once  from  the  shackles  of  colonial  sorviLudo  to  all  the  advantages  and  dignities 
of  a  sovereign  state. 

"  Her  emigrants  are  rushing  from  every  continent  and  isle  ;  they  crest  every 
mountain,  they  ccver  every  sea ;  thtiy  sweep  in  like  a  cloud  from  the  Pacific, 
they  roll  down  like  a  torrent  from  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Tliey 
crowd  to  her  bosom  to  gather  gold ;  their  liammers  and  drills,  their  mattocks 
and  spades  divert  the  deep  stream,  and  are  echoed  from  a  thousand  caverned 
hil/s ;  the  level  plain,  the  soaring  clift'  aiul  wombed  mountain,  give  up  their 
gfiowing  treasures.  But  the  gifts  of  nature  hern  are  not  confined  to  her 
sparkling  sands  and  veined  rocks,  they  extend  to  the  productive  forces  of  her 
soil ;  they  lie  along  her  water-courses,  through  her  verdant  valleys,  and  wave 
in  her  golden  grain;  they  reel  in  her  vintage,  they  blush  in  hor  fruits,  while 
lior  soft  zephyrs,  as  they  float  the  landscape,  scatter  perfume  from  their 
odorous  wings. 

"  Rut  with  all  these  gifts  disease  is  here  with  its  pale  victims,  and  sorrow 
with  its  willow-wove  shrine.  There  is  no  land  less  relieved  by  the  smiles  and 
sootiiing  cares  of  woman.  If  Kden  with  its  ambrosial  fruits  and  guiltless  joys 
was  still  sad  till  the  voice  of  woman  mingled  with  its  melodies,  California,  with 
all  her  treasured  hills  and  streams,  must  be  cheerless  till  she  feels  the  presence 
of  the  same  enchantress.  It  is  woman  alone  that  can  make  a  iiome  for  the 
liiiman  heart,  and  p\oke  from  tlio  recesses  of  nature  the  bright  and  beautiful: 
wlere  her  footsteps  light,  the  freshi  st  flowers  spring;  where  her  voice  swells, 
tlie  softest  echoes  wake  :  her  smiles  garland  the  domestic  hearth;  her  sympathy 
melts  through  the  deepist  folds  of  griof ;  hor  lovo  clotht.'s  the  earth  with  ligiit. 
When  night  invests  the  iicaven,  when  the  soft  pleiads  in  their  storm-rocked 
cradle  sleep,  and  the  sentinel  stars  on  ih  ir  watch-towers  wane  dim,  hf^r  vigil 
(lame  still  [Hiurs  its  faithful  beam,  still  sini;,';rles  with  the  encroaching  darkness 
till  the  day-spring  anil  the  shadows  lice  away.  Of  all  these  sources  of  solace 
mil  liopo  multiludes  in  (California  are  now  bereft;  but  the  ties  of  kindred,  the 
ijuick-wingeil  ship,  anil  ihi-  steed  of  flami\  on  bis  iron-paved  track,  will  soon 
secure  them  liiesn  |)rireli'ss  gifts.  The  minir,  returning  from  his  toil,  will  yet 
half  forget  the  labors  of  the  day  in  the  gn'ctings  of  his  homo  : 

"'A'  luiiKlli  liln  l.iiiily  (-111  a|p|n'iir»  ill  view, 

llciii'iitli  III!'  sliiliiruriiii  iii,T(l  Iri'i^; 
Tir  I'Xpi'claiit  «•(•(•  things.  (("Iillln'.  Kliulii-r  llirij' 

I'd  Hint  thi'ir  iliul,  wi'  llirlilcHii  iiiiIh'  iin'  I'li'O. 
Ills  H't'ii  bit  IiikIi',  liiiiiliiir  biiiiiilly, 

l|i«  I'Iciiii  lii'iirtli-Ktiiiii'.  his  llirilU  irijii'a  !<mllo, 
Tl»'  li<|iliiu  iiiliiiil  |inillliiiv  >»i  III"  Kiii'i'. 

Dm*!*  ii"  flit*  wi'iirj  curliiiii;  cariii*  bru'iiHi', 
An'  nihki's  him  i|iiiti'  luri,'rl  liix  liilmr  iiii'  his  toil.'" 

The  following  dmw.ription  of  a  rain  in  (^alif  irnia  will  givi*  one  some  idea  of 
the  peculiar  climate  of  that  region  :— "  We  have  had  at  last  ( NovembiT  3(1)  a  true 
sperime;.  of  Califoriiiii  showers.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  Irnm  the  south.  Cloud 
on  clouii  was  piled  into  lln'  /.oriith.  till  the  whole  iliime  of  ln-aven  was  filled 
with  siili-iitniial  darkness.  Tiie  earth  iiiy  In  an  ei  lipte.  A  few  heavy  rolls  of 
ibuniier.  and  the  rain  foil  in  torrents;  it  lasted  twelve  hours  Kvery  roof  and 
Iniwning  clitF  became  a  cascade.  Down  each  rivino  rolled  an  exulting  tide. 
The  ai|uatir  bird  daslied  onwiiid  in  its  foiuu  to  the  sen.  Suddenly  the  \,ind 
veered  into  the  west,  and  in  a  few  momenls  the  sky  was  witlmut  a  cloud. 
Field  anil  forest  flashed  out  iii  the  splendors  of  the  sun;  and  on  the  soft  wind 
cniiii^  gusl.i  -  of  muNie  from  liie  wild-wiHxI.  Instead  of  bkak  November,  you 
would  have  itaid : 

"'  KBlnT  nnd  hriidilir  »|iri'iul«  the  rolgfl  of  May; 
The  ln'>  •■■'tirihi'  vim*U 
With  Ihr  liKht  .lullyiriit  of  Ihi'  wr»l  wlml  pl»yj 
.\li'l  lh>'  lull  liriiniiiK  II^hhIh. 
A:;  kIikII]  Io  111)  ir  VtnU  llii'>  riiii, 
IlKllllii'  r.liiniliiKH'iii.  ■  ' 
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"The  nil...  '•^  California  are  mostly  confined  to  the  three  winter  months — a 
few  showers  iiiu_  "ome  before,  or  a  few  occur  after,  but  the  body  of  the  rain 
fulls  within  that  "poi.  »'  The  rain  is  relieved  of  nearly  all  the  chilling  discom- 
forts of  a  winter's  stori..  in  other  climes ;  it  falls  only  when  the  wind  is  from  a 
southern  quarter,  and  is  consequently  warm  and  refreshing.  It  is  by  no  means 
continuous  ;  it  pays  its  visits  like  a  judicious  lover — with  intervals  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  iitreciion ;  and  like  the  suitor,  brings  with  it  Howers,  and  leads  the 
fair  one  by  the  side  of  streamlets  never  wrinkled  with  frost,  and  into  groves 
where  the  leaf  never  withers,  and  where  the  songs  of  birds  ever  fill  the  war- 
bling air."' 

Life  in  the  gold  mines  is  vividly  described  by  Mr.  Colton.  Under  date  of 
September  30,  he  says: — "  \Vu  rii';;>ed  lust  night  in  a  forest,  where  a  small 
opening  let  in  the  sun's  rays  u|i,)i)  h  plot  of  green  grass  and  a  sparkling  spring. 
Our  slumbers  wore  broken  in  the  night  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  by  one  of 
our  company,  who  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  wolf  snuffing  about  his  blanket. 
We  seized  our  arms,  thinking  the  wild  In.!!  ni^  wore  uiwn  us,  but  found  no 
enemy.  It  was  probably  the  pliuntom  of  a  di-'H.ibed  dream.  We  scolded  the 
young  man  soundly  who  gave  the  ularni,  and  turned  down  on  the  earth  again 
to  finish  our  night's  repose. 

"  The  scenery  as  we  advanc.'ii  became  more  wild  and  picturesq\ie.  The 
hills  lost  ihi'ir  gentle  slopes,  and  took  the  form  of  steep  and  rugged  cones;  the 
mountr  II  ranges  wore  broker,  by  dark  and  rugged  gorges;  over  crags  that 
toppled  high  in  air,  the  soaring  pine  throw  its  wild  nnisic  on  the  wind ;  while 
merry  streams  dashed  down  the  precijiitous  rocks,  as  if  in  haste  to  greet  iho 
green  vale  below.  A  short  distance  beyond  us  lay  the  richest  golil  mines  that 
had  yet  been  discovered  ;  and  nature,  us  if  to  guard  her  treasures,  hud  thrown 
around  tliem  a  steep  mountain  barrier.  1'his  trowning  wall  seemed  us  if  riven 
in  some  great  convulsion.  TIk;  broad  chasm,  like  a  break  in  a  hugi;  Roniun 
aqucduci.  dropped  to  the  level  plain;  uhilo  the  bold  blutls  of  the  severed  barrier 
gazed  at  each  other  in  savage  grandeur.  Hpyond  this  gulewuy,  a  valley  wan- 
dered for  some  distance,  and  thi'u  expanded  into  a  plain,  i.i  the  midst  of  which 
Ktdod  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak  and  \n\\v.  Crossing  ihi  \ve  wound  over  a  rough, 
rocky  elevation,  and  turned  suddenly  into  a  ravine,  ..,  which  we  discovered  a 
line  of  lenis  glittering  in  the  si.n's  rays.  We  were  in  the  gold  mines !  I 
jumped  from  my  horse,  took  a  pick,  and  in  five  miiuues  found  a  |)iece  of  gold 
large  enough  to  make  a  signet-ring. 

"  We  had  the  unexpected  j)leasure  of  meeting  hero  Gov.  Mason  and  Cnpt. 
Sherman,  who  had  arrived  the  evening  before  in  their  tour  of  observation;  and 
Dr.  Ord,  rrconily  of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  .Monterey.  They  invited  us 
to  their  camp  and  a  supper,  which  we  enjoyed  with  a  keen  n'lish.  If  you  want 
|o  know  what  it  is  to  have  an  ap|)elite,  which  scruples  at  nothing  and  enjoys 
everv  tliin/,  truvel  on  horsidmck  and  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Railroads  and 
hot.'ls  are  ilie  graves  of  invalids.  Rul  I  forgot  our  horses:  wo  cmild  find  no 
pras-i;  there  was  a  jiior  pasture  several  miles  distant;  but  it  was  now  near 
Hunset ;  we  gati  red  acorns  tor  them,  which  a  horse  will  eat  when  pinched 
with  hunger, 

"  SijNii.vY,  Oct.  1.  Another  Sabbath,  and  our  first  in  the  mines.  ,]ut  here 
and  there  a  digger  has  resmned  his  work.  Willi  mosi  it  is  u  day  of  rest,  not 
so  much  perlii".|)s  from  religious  scruples,  as  a  (■■inviclion  liiat  the  sysh'iii  requires 
and  iiiiisl  have  repose,  lie  is  a  hl!iid  pliil(iso|ilier,  as  wi'll  as  a  stupid  Christian, 
who  caiinol  see,  even  in  the  physical  benefits  of  the  Sabbath,  motives  sufficient 
to  saiiclily  its  obs<;rvance.  lie  niusi  Ik^  a  callous  S'lul,  who,  with  the  hope  I'f 
iieaven  in  his  dreams,  ran  w.mtonly  profane  its  sjiirit. 

'•  .MoMiAV.  Oi  T.  U.  I  went  among  tbo  gold-diggers  ;  found  half  a  dozen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  tearing  u|i  ilio  bogs  aiuT  up  to  ilieir  knees  in  mud. 
Uenealh  these  bogs  lay  a  bed  of  cl;iy.  sprinkled  in  sjmts  with  gold.  The>e 
dopo-iiis.  and  ihe  i-artli  mi.xi'd  with  them,  were  shovelled  into  howls,  tateii  to  a 
pool  near  by,  and  washed  out.    The  bowl,  in  working,  is  held  in  both  hands, 
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whirled  violently  back  and  fortli  through  half  a  circle,  and  pitched  this  way  and 
that  s\ifficiently  to  tlirow  off  the  eartii  and  water,  while  the  gold  settles  to  the 
bottom.  The  process  is  extremely  laborious,  and  taxes  the  entire  muscles  of 
the  frame.  Iti  its  effect  it  is  more  like  swinging  a  scythe  than  any  work  I 
ever  attempted. 

"  Not  iiaving  much  relish  for  the  bogs  and  mud,  I  procured  a  light  crowbar 
and  went  to  splitting  the  slate-rocks  which  project  into  the  ravine.  I  found 
between  the  layers,  which  were  not  perfectly  closed,  particles  of  gold,  resem- 
bling in  shape  the  small  and  delicate  scales  of  a  fish.  These  were  easily 
scraped  from  the  slate  by  a  hunter's  kiifo,  and  readily  separated  in  the  wash- 
bowl irom  all  foreign  substances.  The  layers  in  which  they  were  found  gen- 
erally inclined  from  a  vertical  or  iiorizontal  position,  and  formed  an  acute  angle 
with  thf  junk  of  the  ravine,  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  In  the  reverse  of 
this  position,  and  where  the  inclination  was  with  the  current,  they  rarely  con- 
tained any  gold.  The  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  these  d'jposits  are 
made  by  the  currents  when  swelled  by  the  winter  rains,  and  poured  in  a  rusiiing 
tide  down  those  channels.  It  is  only  the  most  rapid  stream  that  can  carry  this 
treasure,  and  even  that  must  soon  resign  it  to  some  eddy,  or  the  rock  that  paves 
its  footsteps. 

"  Tiiere  are  about  seventy  persons  at  work  in  this  ravine,  and  all  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  olhor.  They  average  about  one  ounce  per  diem  each.  They 
who  get  less  are  discontented,  and  they  who  get  more  are  not  s-atistiod.  Every 
day  brings  in  some  fresh  report  of  richer  discoveries  in  some  (juarter  not  far 
reinole,  and  the  diggers  are  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  fevirish  excitement. 
One  woman,  a  Sonoranian,  who  was  washing  here,  finding  at  the  bottom  of  her 
bowl  only  tiie  amount  of  a  half  a  dollar  or  so,  hurled  it  back  again  into  the 
water,  luid  straightening  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  strode  off  with  ihe  indig- 
nani  air  of  one  who  feels  himself  insulted.  I'oor  woman  !  how  litile  thou 
knowest  of  those  patient  females,  wli",  in  our  large  cities,  make  a  shirt  or  vest 
fur  ten  cents  !  Were  an  ounce  of  diamonds  tn  fall  into  one  of  o\ir  hands  every 
(lay.  we  should  hold  out  the  other  just  as  eager  and  impatient  as  if  its  fellow 
were  empty.  Urnih  is  human  nature  ;  and  a  miserable  thing  it  is,  too,  especially 
when  iduciied  with  the  gold  fever. 

"  TiKsDAV,  Oct.  3.  We  parted  to-day  with  the  society  of  Mr.  Stewart  and 
l\lr.  Simmons  :  they  were  on  a  tour  <if  observation  ;  were  bomul  to  Sutter's 
l-'ort,  and  availed  themselves  of  ihe  company  of  (Jov.  Mason  and  Cajit.  SJierman, 
who  were  going  in  the  sani'-  direction;  may  ihey  have  an  agreeable  journey, 
and  each  lind  a  lump  of  gold,  as  big  as  Vulcan's  anvil.  We  ordered  up  our 
own  hor.-es,  packed  our  mules,  and  started  for  a  ravine  some  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. Our  path  lay  over  the  spur  of  a  mouiUain  so  rugfjed  and  ^tiM-p  that  we 
were  obliged  to  dismoinit.  The  soaring  masses  were  piled  around  us  in  iho 
xvildest  sublimity,  presenting  those  thunder-scarred  fronts  which  the  volcano 
ill  its  lerritie  energy  throws  into  the  eye  of  the  sun.  You  had  a  dim  persua- 
sion that  some  fearful  charm,  some  unseen  treasure  lurkid  in  the  suidess 
recesses  of  these  stupendous  piles  ;  and  so  it  seemed,  for  out  walked  a  grizzly 
bear  from  a  moimtain  gorge,  and  ti.\ed  his  burning  eyes  steadta-lly  on  us. 
Not  being  oerlain  of  our  ritles,  as  we  had  not  used  tliem  for  scvend  days,  we 
deemed  prudence  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  gave  the  old  monarch  of  the 
woods  a  pretty  wide  berlli. 

•'  We  exninincil  severtil  spots  on  our  route  for  gold,  but  found  none,  either  on 
the  table-rock  .t  in  the  channels  of  llie  mountain  streams.  If  it  ever  existed 
there,  it  had  been  swept  bi'low,  or  remained  in  Ihe  veins  of  the  rock  beyond 
the  reach  of  pickaxe  aiid  spade.  On  the  nhiin  we  fell  in  with  the  camp  of  Mr. 
Miirphv,  who  invited  us  into  Ins  lent,  and  set  nefore  us  lefreslinnMits  that  would 
iiave  graced  a  scene  l.•s^  .vild  than  this.  His  tent  is  pitched  in  il»'  midst  of  a 
small  tribe  of  wild  Indians  who  gather  gold  for  him,  -md  receive  in  return  pro- 
visions and  blankets.  He  knocks  down  two  hullocks  a  day  to  lurnisli  them 
with  meat.     Though  never  before  within  the  wako  of  civiluation,  they  respect 
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Ilis  person  and  property.  Tliis,  however,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  fuel 
that  hi'  lias  niurrii'd  the  daiiijhter  of  the  chief — a  younf;  woman  of  many  per- 
Bonal  attractions,  iiid  full  of  tiiat  warm,  wild  love  which  makes  her  the  Haidot 
of  the  woods.  Sii'  is  the  (jucen  of  the  tribe,  and  walks  among  tliem  with  the 
air  of  one  on  wlitun  anthority  wi^ts  a^  a  native  grace — a  charm  which  all  leel, 
and  of  \y  '■•h  she  seems  the  lessi  conscious. 

"  Wi.DNi.sDAy,  Oct.  t.  (Jur  camping-ground  is  in  a  broad  ravine  through 
whicli  .1  riviiK't  wanders,  and  which  is  dotted  with  frequent  tents  of  gold-diggers. 
The  sounds  of  tiie  crowbar  and  pick,  as  they  shake  or  shiver  the  rock,  are 
echoed  from  a  thousand  cliff"! ;  while  the  hum  of  human  voices  rolls  off"  on  the 
breeze  lo  mingle  with  the  barking  of  wolves,  who  regard  with  no  friendly  eye-, 
this  intrusion  into  their  solitude.  They  resemble  their  great  progenilrux, 
trembling  in  stone,  as  the  Vandals  broke  into  Rome.  Hut  little  tare  the  goUl- 
diggers  about  the  wolves  ;  it  is  enough  for  them  lo  knov/  that  this  ravine  con- 
tains gold  ;  and  it  must  be  dug  out  though  an  earthquake  may  slumber  beneath. 
If  yon  want  to  liiid  men  prepared  to  storm  the  burning  threshold  of  the  infernal 
prison,  go  among  the  gold-<liggers. 

"  The  provi-iiMis  v,  iih  whicli  we  left  ban  Jose  are  gone,  and  we  have  hern 
obliged  lo  supply  our  ;ilvi's  here.  We  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  dollars 
a  barrel  lor  Hour,  fo'ir  dollars  a  pound  for  brown  sugar,  and  four  dollars  a  pound 
for  indilFerent  eotfee.  And  as  for  meat,  there  is  none  to  be  got  exce|)t  jerked- 
beef,  which  is  the  lie  li  of  the  bullock  cut  into  strings,  and  hung  up  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  whic/i  has  about  as  much  juice  in  it  as  a  strip  of  bark  dangling 
in  the  wind  from  a  dead  tree.  Still,  when  moistened  and  toasted,  it  will  do 
souii'iliing  towards  su>uiining  life;  so  also  will  the  .sole  of  your  shoe.  And 
yri  I  have  seen  men  sit  and  grind  it  as  if  it  were  nutritious  and  sweetly  ffavored. 
Oh.  ye  that  lose  your  temper  because  your  sirloin  has  rolled  once  too  much  on 
the  spit,  come  to  the  mines  of  California  and  eat  jerked-beef! 

"  'I'm-Ksu^vv,  Oct.  .5.  The  rivulet,  which  waters  the  ravine,  collects  here 
niul  there  into  dee])  pools.  Over  one  of  these  a  low  limb  had  thrown  itself, 
upon  which  I  ventured  inu  wiili  an  apparatus  for  scooping  up  the  sand  at  the 
liottoin.  Hut  just  as  I  had  lowered  my  dipper  the  limb  broke,  and  down  I  went 
to  till'  chin  in  water.  It  was  .<ouie  minutes  before  I  could  e.xtricate  myself, 
and  when  I  did  there  was  not  a  dry  thread  on  my  body.  The  chill  of  the 
strraiii  rediu-i'd  the  gold  fever  in  nu;  very  coiisiili-rably.  1  had  brought  no  out- 
ward garments  but  those  in  which  I  stood  ;  I  wrung  out  the  water  and  bung 
theui  up  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  wound  myself,  liki!  an  Indian,  in  my  bliuikel. 
IJiit  I  was  not  more  savage  in  my  asjject  than  in  my  feelings.  This,  however, 
soon  passed  off",  and  I  could  laugh  with  others  at  the  gold  plunge.  Hut  nothing 
is  a  novelty  here  more  than  a  minule  ;  were  a  man  to  cast  his  skin  or  lose  his 
heiul,  no  one  would  stop  to  inquire  if  he  had  recovered  either,  unless  they  sus- 
pected foul  play,  and  then  they  would  arraign  and  execute  the  culprit  before 
one  of  our  lawyers  could  pen  an  indictment. 

"Fhidav,  Oct.  (i.  The  most  efficient  gold-washer  here  is  the  cradle,  which 
resembles  in  shape  that  a])pendage  of  the  nursery,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
It  is  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  o|)en  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other.  At  the 
end  whicli  is  <lo^(>il,  a  sheet-iron  pan,  four  inches  deep  and  sixteen  over,  and 
nerforaleil  in  tin'  lioitom  with  holes,  is  let  in  even  with  the  sides  of  the  cradle. 
The  earlli  is  thrown  inio  the  pan,  water  turned  on  it,  and  the  cradle,  which  is 
on  an  iiieliniil  j)lane,  sel  in  motion.  The  earth  and  water  pass  through  the 
pan,  and  then  down  the  cradle,  while  the  gold,  owing  to  its  specific  gravity,  is 
caught  'uy  elects  fastened  across  the  Ixittom.  Very  little  escapes ;  it  generally 
lodges  before  it  reaches  the  lust  elect.  It  reipiires  four  or  five  mi'ii  to  supply 
the  earth  and  water  to  work  such  a  machine  to  advantage.  The  <puiiiiity  of 
g<>l(l  \sa>hed  out  must  depeit  1  on  the  relaliM'  jtroporlion  of  gold  in  the  earth. 
Th(^  one  worked  in  this  ravin"  yields  a  hundred  dollars  a  day  ;  but  this  is  con- 
sidered a  slender  n^sult.  Most  of  the  diggers  use  the  bowl  or  pan  :  its  light- 
ness never  embarrasses  their  roving  habits,  and  it  can  be  put  in  motion  wlier- 
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ever  they  may  fii.  a  stream  or  spring.  It  can  be  purrhased  no^v  in  the  mines 
lor  live  or  six  doH  i  ■ ;  a  few  months  since  it  cost  an  ounce— sixteen  dollars 
l.ir  a  wooden  bowl !  But  I  have  seen  twenty-four  dollars  paid  for  a  box  of 
seidlitz  powders,  and  forty  dollars  for  as  many  tiro])s  of  laudanum. 

"  Saturday,  Oct.  7.  1  had  come  to  the  mines  without  a  pick,  but  this  morn- 
ir.jj  fell  m  with  a  trader  who  had  one  for  sale ;  his  price  was  ten  dollars  in 
f,pecie,  or  eighteen  m  gold  dust.  I  gave  him  tlie  specie  '.he  |)ick  weighed 
about  four  pounds,  was  of  rude  manufacture,  and  withouf.  a  handle;  but  this 
appendage  was  readily  supplied  from  the  limb  of  an  ash.  Thus  accoutred  I 
strode  down  the  ravine,  not  doubting  but  what  I  should,  before  nin-ht,  strike 
upon  some  deposit  which  would  (ill  my  pockets.  Passintr  grouj.-.  who  were 
engaged  in  digging  into  this  bank  ami  that,  I  fell  in  with  a  sailor,  whom  I 
recognized  as  one  of  the  mm  who  had  been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Savannah.  He  was  groping  about  as  if  in  quest  of  .something "he  had  lost. 
'  What  is  the  matter,  Jones  ?'  I  i  lired  ;  he  sprung  to  his  feei,  gave  me  his 
rough  hand,  and  pointed  to  a  cliti  u  hicli  overhung  the  glen.  '  There,  on  that 
crag,'  said  he, '  1  have  been  at  work  evor  since  ihe  peep  of  day,  and  got  out 
several  bits  of  gold,  and  one  good  sized  lump  ;  I  put  them  in  my  tin  cup,  when, 
striking  away  again,  my  pick  glanced,  struck  the  cup,  and  knocked  it,  gold  and 
all,  half-way  across  this  ravine  :  and  I  might  as  well  hunt  a  clam  in  the  Pacific 
as  that  gold,  though  it  was  a  jewel  of  a  piece— the  biggest  I  have  seen  here." 
So  1  laid  down  my  pick,  ascended  the  dill",  ascertained,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
direction  in  which  the  cup  Hew,  and  commenced  the  search.  Every  bunch  of 
leaves,  every  hole  and  giilley  were  examined,  and  the  cup  recovered,  but  the 
gold  was  not  in  it. 

"  Fatigued,  1  threw  myself  into  the  shade  of  a  scrub-oak,  and  went  to  sleep  ; 
but  the  gold  of  poor  .Tones  glanced  tbrou|;h  my  dreams.  I  saw,  in  that  fantas- 
tic realm,  a  small  birch  tree,  a  bubbl'  \i  spring  at  its  root,  and  in  its  fount  a 
piece  of  gold.  I  seemed  to  know  at  the  ume  it  was  only  a  dream;  still  the 
picture  remained  in  my  mind  so  clear,  >.i  distinct,  that  on  awakening  I  identi- 
fied at  a  glanre  iho  birch,  and  springing  to  its  root  found  the  liulelbiint,  and 
with  a  hoe  t.-U'lied  up  the  piece  of  gold  ! — the  same  that  had  been  lost,  for  none 
other  could  answer  so  exactly  to  the  description  which  had  been  given.  It 
weighed  about  there  ounces,  but  did  not  seem  larger  than  the  sparkling  eye  of 
the  sailor  as  I  iilaccd  it  in  his  hand.  Tiir  y  may  laugh  who  will  at  dreams,  but 
now  and  then  some  Sibyl  leaf  lloats  through  them.  I  tried  lo  dream  again 
where  gold  iniulit  be  round  ;  saw  pleni  '  uf  birch  trees  and  fountains,  but  never 
discovered  an  ingot  in  either. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  !>.  On  returning  to  our  camping-tree  '.liis  afternoon,  I  found 
three  wild  Indians  (jnietly  squiittcd  in  its  shade.  Tliev  luul  been  ailracicd  there 
by  a  red  belt,  which  hung  from  one  oi  its  limb^.  They  could  speak  iHily  their 
native  dialect,  not  a  word  of  which  coiilil  1  understand.  We  had  to  make  our- 
selves inielligible  by  signs.  They  wanted  lo  purchase  the  bolt,  and  each  laid 
down  a  piece  of  gold,  which  were  worth  in  llie  aggregate  .some  iwo  hundred 
dollars.  I  took  one  of  the  pieces  and  ;;avo  the  Indian  to  whom  it  belonged  tho 
belt.  They  made  signs  for  a  piece  of  ciun  ;  I  otl'ered  them  an  eagle,  but  it  was 
not  what  they  wanted — a  Spiuiish  mill  d-llar,  but  they  wanted  .something  small- 
er— a  lifty  cent  piece,  and  tliey  signitii  li  it  would  do.  Taking  the  coin,  they 
fastened  it  in  the  end  of  a  stick  so  as  to  expose  nearly  the  entire  circle,  and  set 
it  up  about  forly  yards  distant.  They  liieii  cast  lofs  by  a  bone,  which  they 
threw  into  the  air,  for  the  order  in  which  they  should  discharge  their  arrows. 
The  oiu^  who  had  the  first  shot,  drew  bis  long  sinewy  bow  and  missed  ;  the 
second,  he  missed  ;  the  third,  and  he  nii>  ■  I — though  the  arrow  of  each  flew  so 
near  the  coin  it  would  have  killed  a  deer  at  that  distance.  The  .second  now 
shot  first  and  grazed  ihe  coin  ;  then  the  third,  who  broke  his  string  and  shot 
with  the  bow  of  the  second,  but  missed  ;  and  now  the  first  took  his  turn,  and 
struck  the  coin,  whirling  it  oil' at  a  great  distance.  The  other  two  gave  him 
the  belt,  which  he  tied  around  his  head  instead  of  his  blanket,  ami  away  tliev 
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Started  over  tlio  hilts,  full  of  wild  life  and  glee,  leaving  the  coin,  as  a  thing  of 
no  importance,  in  the  bushes  where  it  had  been  whirled. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  10.  My  companions,  who  have  been  out  on  a  gold-hunt  for 
sevorul  hours,  have  just  returned,  bringing  with  them  about  nn  ounce  of  gold 
each.  They  are  so  thoroughly  fatigued  they  prefer  sleep  to  a  dinner,  con- 
nected with  the  trouble  of  preparing  it.  And  there  is  no  other  way  here  ;  every 
man  is  obliged  to  be  his  own  cook.  We  have  our  henchman,  it  is  trnc,  but  ho 
is  in  a  ravine  some  four  miles  distant,  in  charge  of  our  horses  and  mules.  If 
he  will  keep  tiiem  from  straying,  or  being  stolen  by  the  wild  Indians,  wo  shall 
be  content  to  wait  on  ourselves.  Several  of  the  persons  at  work  in  the  ravine 
turned  their  horses  adrift  on  their  arrival,  which  they  might  safely  do,  for  the 
poor  things  have  not  got  strength  enough  to  climb  its  steep  sides.  They  sul.- 
sist  on  ih'  acorns  wliich  they  gather,  and  a  few  tufts  of  grass  as  dry  and 
scorched  as  the  clover  over  which  the  flames  of  Sodom  rolled.  But  what  liiink 
men  of  the  hutiger  or  thirst  of  dumb  animals,  when  the  gold  fever  is  throwing 
its  circle  of  fire  around  the  soul  ? 

"  Wednesday,  Oct.  U.  It  is  near  sunset,  and  the  gold-diggers  are  returning 
from  tiu'ir  labors,  each  one  bearing  on  his  head  a  brush-heap,  with  which  he 
will  kindle  his  evening  fire.  Their  wild  halloos,  as  they  come  in,  fill  the  dills 
with  their  echoes.  All  are  merry,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  with  them.  Not  one  among  the  whole  can  anticipate  a  more  luxurious 
supper  than  a  cake  baked  in  the  ashes,  with  a  cup  of  cotlee  and  a  bit  ol  jerked- 
beef,  except  in  the  case  of  a  new-comer,  who  has  brought  with  him  a  few 
pounds  of  buckwheat  Hour ;  he  can  have  a  pancake,  that  is,  if  he  has  any  thing 
with  which  to  grease  his  pan,  which  is  extremely  doubtful.  There  is  not  a 
bottle  of  li(puir  in  the  ravine,  and  every  one  must,  per  force,  turn  in  sober. 
Every  streamlet  ])reaches  temperance,  and  the  wind-stirred  pine  sings  its  soft 
eulogy  on  the  charmed  air. 

"  TnuiisDAV,  Oct.  12.  I  found  near  our  camp  this  morning  a  boulder  of  trap 
and  (piartz,  which  had  evidently  travelled  some  distance,  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
existed  in  the  laviiu'.  I  bad  no  means  of  demolishing  the  mass,  and  could  wilb 
my  |)i('k  only  dislodge  a  few  of  the  (juartz  :  these  1  Ibniid  veined  with  gold. 
But  it  is  the  only  specimen  of  this  combination  with  which  I  have  met.  Whcio 
the  fellow  came  from,  I  know  not ;  but  had  be  tumbled  into  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  instead  of  this  canada,  the  whole  coinmiuiity  would  have  been 
tilled  with  prattling  wonders.  How  mucli  the  marvellous  depends  on  circmn- 
stances  1 

'•  FuiDAV,  Oct.  13.  I  passed  a  few  days  since  a  Sonoranian  at  work  against 
a  steep  bank  of  decomposed  gmiiiie  and  clay,  which  was  so  linn  that  he  could 
hardly  make?  an  imi)ression  upon  it  with  a  heavy  shar|)-|)oiiiled  crowbar.  "And 
what,  my  frii'nd,''  I  iiKjuired,  "are  you  going  to  get  out  there?"  to  which  he 
replied,  "A  jioeket  of  gold,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  reach  it."  "And  what  makes 
you  think,"  I  continued,  "that  yon  will  find  a  deposit  iliere  ?"  to  which  ho 
respoiil  d,  '■  Do  you  see  that  blow-hole  on  the  other  side  of  the  raviiu',  where 
the  slaie  rock  stands  out  so  rough,  with  a  savage  ninulh  in  the  centre  ?  Well, 
sir,  ihal  was  the  devil's  blow-hole,  and  he  blowed  the  gold  straight  across  the 
ravine  into  this  bank,  where  I  will  find  it,  if  I  work  long  enough."  I  thought 
him  some  half-cra/.y  fellow,  and  passed  on.  He  dug  away  all  that  day  without 
reaching  his  pocket ;  but  on  the  following  day  took  out  two  pounds  of  gold,  in 
-.mall  pieces,  resembling  in  shajK!  the  seeds  of  the  watermellon.  As  .soon  as 
this  was  known,  four  of  the  New  York  volunteers  struck  in  each  side  of  the 
Sonoranian,  and  dug  him  out  ;  and  the  old  man  very  (inietly  retired.  The  in- 
truders dug  away  through  the  remainder  of  the  day,  but  found  no  gold,  and 
then  quit  tii(!  spot,  concluding  that  the  Sonoranian  had  got  out  the  only  pocki^t 
which  existed  there.  The  next  morning,  however,  the  Sonoranian  renewed  bis 
attack  on  the  bank,  iind  wilb  his  sharp-uoinled  crowbar  and  pick,  penetrated 
)eyond  the  layer  where  the  volunteers  had  knocked  oft".  Before  night  he  struck 
another  jwcket,  and  took  out  a  jx)und  and  a  half  of  go'd  of  tho  same  shape  and 
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BizD  as  tlio  other.  The  volunteers  were  now  roused,  and  returned  to  tlie  spot, 
determined  to  dig  down  tlie  whole  bank;  but  one  day  of  hard  work,  unrewarded 
by  a  single  panicle  of  gold,  was  enough.  Tliey  quitted  the  bank  in  disgust 
The  old  Sonoranian  told  mo  it  contained  no  more  pockets.  His  theory  about 
the  blow-hole  is  by  no  means  contincd  to  <  own  wild  imagination ;  u  inan  by 
the  name  of  Black,  who  is  one  of  the  iii.,st  successful  gold  hunters  in  the 
ravine,  is  guided  in  his  researches  by  the  same  seemingly  absurd  theory.  It  is 
possible  that  thes(?  blow-lioles,  as  tl  ■\t  died,  were  the  vents  of  volcanoes, 
performing  the  same  functions  a^  id  beneath  the  shaking  cone  of 

"  Saturday,  Oct.  14.    A  parr 
higher  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  where 
penetrated  to  the  snow,  tearing  up 
tains,  but  discovering  no  gold.     It  i- 
the  deposits ;  this  has  been  cut  into  segnieni^ 
up,  and  which  have  sunk  their  channels  into  ( 

of  the  gold,  subjected  to  the  action  of  these  torrents,  has  lieen  swc\n.  out  upon 
the  plain,  or  buried  deep  in  some  nearer  undulation,  where  it  will  remain  un- 
disturbed till  the  deposits  nearer  the  surface  have  been  exhausted.  These 
deeper  treasures,  like  the  inhumed  remains  of  a  Herculaneuin,  will  then  bo 
brought  to  light. 

"Sunday,  Oct.  15.  A  quiet  day  among  the  gold-diggers;  but  few  are  at 
work  with  pick  or  pan ;  small  parties  have  gone  over  the  hills  "  prospecting," 
but  the  masses  are  beneath  the  oak  and  pines,  which  shadow  the  cafiadas. 
Missionaries  might  find  a  field  here  in  this  rolling  population  ;  the  waving 
grain,  as  well  as  the  still,  falls  before  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  There  is  some- 
thing inspiring  in  wild-wood  worship ;  you  are  with  nature  and  nature's  Ciod  : 
every  thing  around  you  trembles  in  tlio  breath  of  the  Almighty:  the  glad  rivulet 
whispers  ills  name,  and  tiie  pine-grove  jraurs  its  sweeping  anthem  ;  your  spirit 
soars  on  lighter  wings,  and  religion  becomes,  as  another  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it,  the  play  of  the  soul  in  the  sunbeams  of  God. 

"I  have  seen  a  jiicceof  gold  weighing  six  ounces  taken  from  some  little  curve 
in  a  bank  undulating  in  its  bod,  while  not  another  of  any  size,  after  the  most 
laborious  search,  could  be  found  in  its  vicinity.  This  holds  true  of  the  larger 
pieces,  but  rarely  of  the  scale  gold.  Where  you  find  half  an  ounce  of  that, 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  there  is  more  near  by.  The  same  law  which  deposits 
that,  has  carried  its  results  much  further;  and  you  will  find  a  clue  to  them  in 
the  curves  of  the  channel,  or  the  character  and  position  of  the  rocks  which  pro- 
ject into  it.  If  the  projection  is  smooth,  or  forms  an  obtuse  aiiglr  with  the 
current,  there  is  no  gold  there,  and  you  must  look  to  the  eddy  directly  below  it. 
This  eddy,  or  its  deposit,  can  bo  examined  only  when  the  water  has  subsided. 
During  the  rainy  season,  and  when  the  snows  are  melting  on  the  Sierra,  no 
such  investigations  can  be  successfully  prosecuted.  Of  all  metals,  the  most 
dirticult  to  roach  and  secure  under  water  is  gold.  It  has  a  thousand  modes  of 
cliuling  your  search  and  escaping  your  scooping  iiiipliMiionts. 

"TiKSDAY,  Oct.  17.  A  German  this  morning,  picking  a  liolc  in  the  ground, 
near  our  camping-ground,  for  a  tent-pole,  struck  a  piece  of  gold,  weighing 
about  three  ounces.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  some  forty  picks  wore  fiyiiij' 
into  the  earth  all  around  the  spot.  You  would  have  ihougiil  the  ground  had 
suddenly  caved  over  some  human  being,  who  must  be  instantly  disinhumed  or 
die.  J5ut  the  fellow  sought  was  not  the  companion  of  the  digger,  but  the  mate 
of  the  yellow  boy  accidentally  found  by  the  German.  But  no  such  mate  was 
discovered ;  the  one  found  had  slumbered  thus  alone  like  Adam  before  the  birth 
of  Eve. 

"  In  a  ravine,  seven  miles  distant,  a  little  girl  this  morning  picked  up  what 
she  thought  a  curious  stone,  tind  brought  it  to  her  mother,  who,  on  removing 
the  extianeous  matter,  found  it  a  linnp  of  jiure  gold,  weighing  between  six  and 
seven  pounds.    The  news  of  tliis  discoveiy  silenced  all  ilie  picks  here  for  half 
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an  hour,  and  set  as  many  tongues  going  in  their  places.  Twenty  or  thirty 
started  ut  once  to  explore  tlie  wonders  of  this  new  locality.  Gold  among 
hunters,  like  a  magnet  in  the  midst  of  ferruginous  bodies,  attracts  every  thing 
to  itself. 

"Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  We  are  camped  in  the  centre  of  the  gold  mines, 
in  the  heart  of  the  richest  deposits  which  have  been  found,  and  where  there  are 
many  hundreds  at  work.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  average  per 
man  that  is  dug  out ;  it  must  be  less  than  half  an  ounce  per  day.  It  mijjht  be 
more  were  there  any  stability  among  the  diggers  ;  but  half  their  time  is  con- 
sumed in  what  thny  call  prospecting ;  that  is,  looking  up  new  deposits.  An  idle 
rumor,  or  mere  surmise,  will  carry  them  off  in  tliis  direction  or  that,  when  per- 
haps they  gathered  nothing  for  their  weariness  and  toil.  A  locality  where  an 
ounce  a  day  can  be  obtained  by  patient  labor  is  constantly  left  for  another, 
which  rumor  has  enriched  with  more  gonerous  deposits.  They  who  decry  this 
instability  in  others,  may  hold  out  for  a  time,  but  yield  at  last  to  the  same 
phrensied  fickleness.  I  have  never  met  with  one  who  had  the  strength  of  pur- 
pose to  resist  these  roving  temptations.  He  will  not  swing  a  pick  for  an  ounce 
a  day,  with  the  rumor  of  pounds  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  shoulders  his  imple- 
ments to  chase  this  phantom  of  iiope. 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  19.  All  the  gold-diggers  through  the  entire  encampment 
were  shaken  nut  of  their  slumber  this  morning,  by  a  report  that  a  solid  pocket 
of  gold  had  been  discovered  in  a  benu  of  the  Stanislaus.  In  half  an  hour  u 
motley  multitude,  covered  with  crowbars,  pickaxes,  spades,  rifles,  and  wash- 
bowls, went  streaming  over  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  the  new  deposits.  You 
would  have  thought  some  fortress  was  to  be  stormed,  or  some  citadel  supped. 
I  had  seen  too  much  of  these  rumored  banks  of  gold  to  bo  moved  from  my 
propriety,  and  remained  under  my  old  camping-tree.  Near  this  I  pi-ckod  out 
from  a  small  crevice  of  slate  rocK,  a  piece  weigliing  about  half  an  ounce.  It 
had  evidently  travelled  some  distance,  and  taken  refuge  from  the  projuiUivc 
storms  of  aces  in  this  little  hiding-place,  as  a  good  man  from  the  perspcutions 
of  the  world  glides  down  at  last  to  his  sainted  repose.  But  I  have  no  com- 
punction f(ir  having  disturbed  this  piece  of  gold  ;  it  may  yet  be  shaped  into  an 
ear-drop,  and  kiss  the  envied  cheek  of  beauty ;  or  it  may  be  studded  with  dia- 
inoi\ds,  and  swell  on  a  billow  that  seems  to  blush  at  the  tlash  of  its  ray  ;  or  it 
may  bo  shiipod  into  tlic  marriage-ring,  and  set  its  seal  on  the  purest  bliss  that 
greets  the  visits  of  angels ;  or  it  may  be  stamjK'd  into  a  coin,  and  as  it  drops 
into  the  hands  of  the  widow  or  orpliun,  prove  that — 

"'The  Di'cri'l  pli'iuiiro  of  a  Ki-'iiuruiM  iict 
In  thi!  gruul  iiiind'H  xrool  briljc' 

"  But  evening  is  returning,  and  with  it  the  gold-diggers  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  new  deposit.  Their  jokes,  us  thi'y  clatter  down  the  slopes  of  trie  ravine, 
arc  siitlicieiit  evidence  that  they  have  been  on  a  wilil-iroose  chase.  Disappoint- 
nu'iit  will  make  a  single  man  sober,  but  when  it  falls  on  a  multitude,  is  often 
converted  into  a  source  of  raillery  and  fun.  There  is  sometliing  extremely  con- 
soling in  having  the  com|miiy  of  others,  when  wo  liavc  been  dii|)od  through  our 
vanity  or  exaggerated  hopes.  This  comfort  was  deeply  felt  by  the  diggers  this 
evening.  All  had  lost  a  day,  and  with  it  the  most  Piicliunting  visions  of 
wealth.  All  had  roliirned  hungry  as  a  wolf  on  a  desert ;  or  a  recluse  listening 
hi  his  last  peiiancp  to  the  souiiuof  his  cross-bones,  shaken  by  the  wind. 

"rKiDAV,()cT.  20. — I  threw  tiiysolf  into  my  saddle  at  an  early  hour  this 
morning,  and  started  for  a  cafiuila,  about  ten  miles  distant.  The  foot-trail  which 
1  followed  lay  over  several  sharp  ridges,  to  the  quick  waves  of  ihn  Htanislaiis, 
and  then  up  a  steep  mountain  spur.  I  was  obliged  to  dismount,  draw  myself 
up  by  the  bushes,  and  trust  to  tlie  fidelity  of  my  horse  to  follow.  At  last  wo 
gained  the  suiuniit,  but  it  was  only  to  gaze  down  a  wild  preci|)itnus  descent, 
where  the  cliirs  bung  in  toppling  terror.  A  vein  of  white  quartz  run  along  the 
ridge,  liki!  a  lini-  of  unmi'lted  snow,  with  hero  and  there  spangles  of  gold 
({littering  in  the  sun,    I  had  nu  implement  with  me  but  my  hunling-kuifu,  and 
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vainly  broke  the  point  of  tliat  I  tried  one  of  my  pistols ;  the  bullet  knocked 
out  the  ffold-drop,  but  jewel  and  lead  went  over  the  steep  verge  together.  I  let 
myself  down  by  the  bushes,  blessing  every  lithe  limb  and  steadfast  root,  while 
my  horse,  more  sagacious,  fetched  a  circuit,  and  reached  the  plain  before  me. 

"  Ascending  another  ridge,  the  ravine,  which  had  induced  this  adventure,  lay 
in  jagged  wildness  beneath.  It  was  in  uproarious  life ;  an  elk  had  been  shot, 
and  the  miners  were  feasting  on  its  fat  ribs.  The  repast  was  hardly  over,  when 
the  monte  table,  with  its  piles  of  gold,  glimmered  in  the  shade.  It  was  the 
great  camp  of  the  Sonoranians,  and  hundreds  were  crowding  around  to  reach 
tlie  bank,  and  deposit  their  treasures  on  the  turn  of  a  card.  They  seemed  to 
lay  for  excitement,  and  often  doubled  their  stakes  whether  tliey  won  or  lost 
"hey  apparently  connect  no  moral  obliquity  with  the  game ;  one  of  them,  who 
sleeps  near  my  camping-tree,  will  kneel  by  the  half  nour  on  the  sharp  rock  in 
his  Ave  Marias,  while  the  keen  niglit-wiud  cuts  his  scarce  clad  frame,  then  rise 
and  stake  his  last  dollar  at  monte.  At  the  break  of  day  he  is  on  his  knees 
again,  and  his  prayer  trembles  up  with  the  first  trill  of  the  waking  birds.  It 
was  in  this  ravine  that  a  few  weeks  since  the  largest  lump  of  gold  found  in 
California  was  discovered.  It,  weighs  twenty-three  pounds,  is  nearly  ]nire,  and 
cubic  in  its  form.  Its  discovery  shook  the  whole  mine ;  the  shout  ol  the  eureka 
swelled  on  the  wind  like  the  cheer  of  seamen  when  the  pharos  breaks  through 
a  stormy  night.  I  waved  my  adieu  to  the  miners,  and  fetching  a  bold  circuit  to 
the  cast,  reached  at  night-fail  my  camping-tree. 

"  S„rL-.i.)AY,  0(;t.  21.  Extravagant  charges  here  are  often  made  as  offsets. 
A  doctor  of  my  acquaintance,  wishing  to  remove  to  another  Canada  a  few  miles 
off,  tost  his  macliiiie  into  an  empty  wagon,  bound  in  that  direction,  and  on  arriving, 
asked  the  teamster  what  ho  was  to  pay;  the  reply  was,  a  hundred  dollars! 
which  was  planked  down  without  a  word.  Soon  after  this  the  teamster  hud  a 
grip  of  the  colic,  from  which  he  sought  relief  in  the  doctor's  pills.  The 
relieved  (Mitient  now  asked  what  he  was  to  pay;  the  doctor,  after  a  few  moment's 
abstraction,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  rummaging  his  memory  more  than  his 
medicines,  replied,  "The  charge  is  exactly  one  nundred  dollars  !"  "Ah,"  said 
the  wagoner,  "  I  knew  that  cradle  would  yet  rock  thunder  at  me."  But  he  paid 
the  fee,  and  squared  the  account. 

"  I  have  been  out  for  several  hours  this  morning  scouring  a  conical  hill 
crowned  with  quartz.  I  took  with  mo  the  sailor  who  knocked  liis  cup  ol  gold 
out  of  sight  by  an  accidental  glance  of  his  pick.  We  searched  the  hill  Iroiii  top 
to  bottom,  shivered  the  quartz  on  its  summit,  and  runniiaged  anioiig  the  frag. 
iTUMits  of  the  same,  which  the  storms  of  ages  had  swept  to  its  bnse,  but  we  iontid 
no  gold.  Following  one  of  the  slopes  which  terminated  in  a  glen,  overhung 
wiiii  w.llows,  and  w iiore  a  current  liad  (lowed,  we  struck  into  a  confined  basin, 
w'Kn  wo  found,  among  the  pebbles,  a  deposit  of  gold,  and  {gathered,  in  the 
I  .urse  of  the  day,  about  two  ounces ;  with  these  beautiful  trophies  we  returned 
tc  camp. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  '23.  It  was  now  near  noon,  and  my  day  to  cook  the  dinner ; 
so  I  Imsioneil  back  to  our  camping-tree,  and  piling  up  the  haH-exiinguished 
brands,  soon  rui-*ed  a  fire.  Then  taking  a  tin  pan,  which  served  alleriiately  as 
gold-washer  and  a  bread-tray,  I  turned  into  it  a  few  pounds  of  flour,  a  small 
Miliitiou  of  suleralus,  and  a  few  (|uurts  of  water,  and  then  weiu  to  work  in  it 
witli  my  Imnds,  mixing  it  up  and  adding  flour  till  I  got  it  to  the  right  consls- 
teney  i  then  shajmig  it  into  a  loaf,  raked  open  the  embers,  and  rolled  it  in, 
covering  it  with  the  live  coals.  While  this  baking  wiis  going  on,  I  jilaced  in 
a  sicw-paii,  after  poiuiding  it  nrelly  well  between  two  stones,  a  string  of  jerked- 
bi  I'f,  with  a  small  quantity  e  water,  and  lodged  it  on  the  fire.  'J'lien  taking 
some  collee,  which  had  been  burnt  the  evening  before,  1  tied  it  in  the  cud  of  a 
uapkin,  and  hammering  it  to  pieces  lieiween  two  stones,  turned  it  inio  a  coffee- 
)oi  filled  with  water,  and  placed  thai,  too,  on  the  (ire.     In  half  an  hour  or  so  my 

read  was  baked,  my  jerke<l-beef  slewed,  and  my  colTee  boiled.  1  settled  the 
latter  by  turning  oi»'il  a  pint  of  cold  water.    The  bread  was  well  done  ;  a  lilllo 
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burnt  on  one  side,  and  somewhat  puiTed  up,  like  the  expectations  of  tlie  gold- 
digger  in  the  morning,  or  the  vanity  of  a  stump  orator  just  after  a  cheer.  My 
compnnions  returned,  and  seating  ourselves  on  tlie  ground,  each  with  a  tin  cup 
of  coffee,  a  junk  of  bread,  and  a  piece  of  the  stewed  jerky,  our  dinner  was  soon 
dispatched,  and  with  a  relish  which  the  epicure  never  yet  felt  or  fancied.  The 
water  here  is  slightly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur ;  the  one  acting  as  a 
tonic,  the  other  as  an  aperient.  And  then  this  fine  mountain  air,  some  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  all  conduce  to  health  and  buoyancy  of 
spirits.  Among  the  hundred  gold-diggers  around,  not  one  hypochondriac 
throws  on  rock  or  rill  the  shadow  of  a  long  countenance.  Even  they  who 
hardly  get  out  gold  enough  to  pay  tho'r  way,  laugh  at  their  bad  luck,  and  hope 
for  better  success  to-morrow.  They  have  yet  plenty  of  tickets  in  the  lottery, 
and  some  of  them  may  turn  out  prizes.  At  any  rate,  they  are  not  going  "to 
despond  while  these  glens  contain  an  undisturbed  bar,  or  these  hills  lift  their 
cones  of  white  rock  in  the  sun. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  24.  The  ravine  in  which  we  are  camped  runs  nearly  nortli 
and  south,  and  is  walled  by  lofty  ranges  of  precipitous  rock.  It  is  near  ton 
o'clock  of  the  day  before  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  its  depths ;  but  when  they 
do  reach  you,  it  is  with  a  power  that  drives  you  at  once  into  the  shade.  It  i.s 
twilight  in  the  glen,  while  the  cliffs  above  still  blaze  in  the  radiance  of  the 
descending  orb.  As  darkness  comes  on,  tlie  cumj)-lire8  of  the  diggers,  kindled 
«long  the  ravine,  throw  their  light  into  every  recess,  where  forms  are  seen, 
gathered  in  groups,  or  glancing  about,  while  every  now  and  then  some  morry 
tale  or  apt  jmte  explodes  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  At  eight  o'clock  every  tin  pan 
and  brass  kettle  is  nut  in  requisition,  and  the  thumpers  beat  a  tattoo,  whicli  in 
concluded  with  ths  simultaneous  discliarge  of  several  muskets.  The  jargon  is 
enough  to  frighten  the  wolf  out  of  his  cavern  ;  and  yet  no  harmony  that  ever 
rolled  from  theatrical  orchestra  or  cathedral  choir,  can  cl  .rm  you  half  as  much. 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  reeling  it.self  off  through  tin  pans  in  melodious 
numbers.  But  the  musicians  arc  now  all  sound  asleep ;  their  camp  tires  wane, 
and  there  is  only  heard  the  dirge  of  the  pines,  murmuring  in  the  night-wind. 
Thousands  who  lie  on  beds  of  down,  under  canopies  of  silk,  might  envy  the 
sleepers  on  these  rucks  their  quiet  repose.  The  stars  gaze  on  no  groups  wliero 
slumber  shakes  from  its  wings  such  a  refreshing  dew. 

"  Wednesday,  Oct.  26.  A  little  Dutchman  came  to  me  this  morning,  ami 
informed  me,  in  whispers,  that  ho  and  his  companions  had,  unbeknown  to  tlii' 
rest,  stolen  off  to  a  glen  about  three  miles  distant,  where  they  had  found  a  very 
rich  deposit,  and  then  invited  mo  to  come  and  share  it  with  th"m.    He  took  niy 

fan,  which  had  served  as  a  bread-tray,  and  wo  wound  over  the  hills  to  his  glen, 
lere  we  found  his  red-haired  companion,  knoe-decp  in  mud,  which  he  was 
shovelling  out  to  reach  the  bed  of  clay  Iwneath.  On  this  bed  lay  the  gold,  in 
grains  about  the  size  of  whcnt-kernels.  Kvery  now  and  then  the  water,  which 
was  as  cold  as  ice,  would  gather  in  the  hole,  and  required  to  be  bailed  out  or 
drained  off.  The  cliill  of  the  water  was  enough  for  me ;  I  had  tried  that  onct> 
before,  ond  felt  no  disposition  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  mud  I  could 
stand,  for  I  was  already  dirty  as  a  jiig  just  rolling  out  of  his  sirsla.  So  I  told 
my  young  friends  to  go  to  work,  and  I  would  poke  about  the  edges.  They 
urged  mo  to  jump  in  ;  and  truly  the  temptation  was  strong,  and  required  sonii.' 
dlmre  of  prudence  to  resist  it,  but  I  contented  myself  with  working  where  1 
could  keep  my  feet  dry.  But  they  several  timi's  called  for  my  jwu,  and  tilled 
it  with  earth  scraped  from  the  clay  bed,  which  I  washed  out,  ond  then  found  at 
the  bottom  fifteen  or  twenty  <lollars  in  gold.  They  oblaincd,  as  the  result  of 
their  joint  labors  through  tlic  day,  about  a  thousand  dollars.  Night  was  ad- 
vancing, and  I  returned  over  the  hills  to  our  cainning-tree. 

"  TiimisDAV,  Oct.  26.  Whore  is  the  little  l)utchman  and  tlio  red-haired 
Paddy?  niii  in  oxcilcd  imiuiry  through  the  ravine  this  morning,  for  they  had 
now  heiMi  missed  from  the  camp  twenly-four  hours,  and  no  doubt  existed  on  the 
rainds  of  many  that  th"y  had  found  a  rich  deposit  somewhere,  and  were  socrclly 
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working  it  out.  I  knew  well  where  they  were,  but  no  one  thought  of  question- 
ing me  on  the  subject,  for  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  amateur  gold-hunter, 
very  much  given  to  splitting  rocks  and  digging  in  unproductive  places  ;  and, 
indeed,  this  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  for  my  main  object  was  information,  and 
a  specimen  of  wild  mountain  life. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  little  Dutchman.  All  knew  him  to  be  a  shrewd  gold- 
hunter,  and  determined  to  find  him  before  he  should  exhaust  his  discovery. 
No  child  lost  in  the  woods  ever  awakened  half  the  concern :  some  started  in 
this  direction,  others  in  that,  till  all  the  cardinal  points  in  the  heaven,  and  all 
glens  between,  had  men  travelling  towards  them.  Tlie  most  curious  feature  in 
this  business  is,  that  out  of  a  regiment  of  gold-hunters,  where  the  utmost  ap- 
parent confusion  prevails,  the  absence  of  two  men  should  be  iK.'iced.  But  the 
motions  of  every  man  are  watched.  Even  when  he  gathers  up  his  traps,  takes 
formal  leave,  and  is  professedly  bound  home,  he  is  tracked  lor  leagues.  N» 
disguise  can  avail  him ;  the  most  successful  war-stratagem  would  fail  hero. 

"  Friday,  Oct.  27.  I  have  just  returned  from  another  ravine,  live  miles  dis- 
tant, where  there  are  eighty  or  a  hundred  gold-diggers.  They  are  mostly 
Sonoranians,  and,  like  all  their  countrymen,  passionately  devoted  to  gambling. 
They  were  playing  at  monte  ;  the  keeper  of  the  bank  was  a  woman,  and  herself 
a  Sonoranian.  Tnere  was  no  coin  on  the  table ;  the  bank  consisted  of  a  pile  of 
gold,  weighing,  perhaps,  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  each  of  the  players  laid  dow  n 
his  ounce  or  pound,  as  his  means  or  courage  permitted.  The  woman,  on  the 
whole,  appeared  to  be  the  winner,  though  one  man,  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  took  ten  jiounds  from  her  yellow  pile.  But  such  a  lo^s  was  felt  only 
for  the  moment,  and  only  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  others  to  lose  what 
little  they  had  left.  A  Soiioratiian  digs  out  gold  simply  and  solely  that  he  may 
have  the  wherewithal  for  gambling.  This  is  the  rallying  thought  which  wakrs 
with  him  in  the  morning,  which  accompanies  him  through  the  day,  and  which 
floats  through  his  dreams  at  night,  For  this  he  labors,  and  cheerfully  denies 
himself  every  comfort.  All  this  is  the  result  of  habit.  A  Mussulman  hwks 
upon  gambling  as  a  species  of  larceny, — as  a  crime  which  deserves  the  biis- 
tinado.  I  saw  a  Turkish  cadi  at  Smyrna  sentence  a  man  to  thirty-niuo  lushes 
for  having,  as  he  termed  it,  swindled  anuiher  out  of  fifty  dollars  at  t'nro.  (iivo 
me  a  Turk  where  there  is  a  rogue  to  be  caught  or  a  crime  to  be  punished. 
The  flashings  of  the  sword  of  justice  follow  the  crime  as  light  the  shark  in  a 
phosphoric  sea. 

"  Saturday,  Oct.  28.  A  portion  of  the  party  tliat  went  in  quest  of  the  little 
Duiclinmn  have  found  him,  and  helped  him  to  dig  out  his  new  deposit — a  sort 
of  assistance  for  which  ho  can  feel  no  very  profound  obligation.  It  was  much 
like  that  rendered  by  I'rinco  Ilal  in  the  division  of  the  .spoils  secured  by  the 
knight  of  sack  at  Gad's  hill,  A  successful  gold-hunter  is  like  the  leader  of 
liouiids  in  the  chase — the  whole  pack  comes  sweeping  after,  and  are  sure  to  be 
in  at  the  death.  No  doubling  hill,  or  covert,  or  stream  throws  them  upon  a 
false  scent.  I  advise  all  fox-hunters  to  come  hero  and  train  their  hounds,  iind 
throw  away  their  horns.  Even  his  (Jrace  of  Wellington,  who  is  still  so  hmly 
keen  in  the  chase,  that  the  snows  of  eighty  winters  fall  from^  his  looks  iinpor- 
ceived,  might  catch  some  valuable  hints  in  "the  gold  mines  of  California. 

"  Monday,  Oi  t.  30.  1  I'licounlered  to-day,  in  a  ravine  some  three  miles  dis- 
tant, among  the  gol<l-washors,  a  woman  from  Sun  Jose.  She  was  at  work  with 
a  large  wooden  bowl,  by  the  side  of  a  stream.  I  asked  her  how  long  she  had 
been  there,  and  how  much  gold  she  averaged  a  day.  She  replied,  "  'J'liree 
weeks  and  an  ounce."     Her  reply  reminded  me  of  an  anecdote  ot  the  late 

Jiiiljro  B ,  who  met  a  girl  returning  from  the  market,  and  aski-d  her,  '•  How 

deei)  did  you  tind  the  stream  ?  what  did  you  gel  for  your  butter  ?'  "  Up  to  the 
knee  and  nine-pence,"  was  the  reply.  Ah!  said  the  judge  to  liimscll ;  she  is 
the  girl  for  me— no  words  lost  lln're:  turned  back,  pro(H)se(l,  was  accepted,  umt 
married  tho  next  week  ;  uikI  a  more  Imppy  couple  the  conjugal  Imnds  never 
united :  tho  nuptial  lump  never  waned ;  its  ray  was  steady  and  clear  to  Uie 
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last.  Ye  who  paddle  off  and  on  for  seven  years,  and  are  at  last  perhaps  cap 
sized,  take  a  lesson  of  the  judge.  That  "  up  to  the  knee  and  nine-pence"  i? 
worth  all  the  rose  letters  and  melancholy  rhymes  ever  penned. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  31.  I  have  collected,  since  my  arrival  in  the  mines,  several 
singular  iind  beautiful  specimens  of  the  gold.  One  of  the  pieces  resembles 
a  pendulous  ear-drop,  and  must  have  assumed  that  shape  when  the  metal  was  in 
a  state  of  fusion.  That  all  the  gold  here  has  once  been  in  that  state  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  forms  in  which  it  is  found.  I  have  a  specimen, 
weighing  several  ounces,  in  which  tiie  characteristics  of  the  slate  rock  are  as 
palpable  as  if  they  had  been  engraved.  I  have  another  specimen  in  which  a 
clear  crystal  of  quartz  is  set.  with  a  finish  of  execution  which  no  jeweller  can 
rival.  I  have  another  specimen  still,  where  the  gold  gleams  up,  in  the  shape 
of  buckshot,  from  a  basis  of  sandstone ;  and  anotiier  still,  where  it  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  paper-folder,  and  may  be  used  to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  book  which 
have  escaped  the  knife  of  the  binder.  A  most  interesting  cabinet  of  curiosities 
might  bo  gathered  from  the  variety  of  combinations  and  forms  which  the  gold 
in  these  mines  has  assumed.  Nature  never  indulged  in  fancies  more  elegant 
and  whimsical.  If  these  are  the  works  of  the  volcano,  then  jewellers,  instead 
of  looking  to  the  laboratories  of  Paris  or  Amsterdam  for  models,  should  come 
and  seat  themselves  by  the  side  of  these  craters.  Here  are  laboratories  which 
no  human  power  has  constructed,  and  models  which  no  human  skill  can  rival. 

"Wednesday,  Nov.  1.  There  are  several  persons  among  the  gold-diggers 
here  wlio  rarely  use  any  implement  but  their  wooden  bowls.  Into  these  Oioy 
scrape  tliL'  dirt  left  by  others,  which  they  stir  and  whirl  till  the  gold  gradually 
works  its  way  to  the  bottom.  The  earth,  as  these  heavier  particles  descend,  is 
thrown  otf  by  the  hands,  and  the  gold  remains.  This  process  is  what  they  call 
dry  washing ;  it  is  resorted  to  where  there  is  no  water  in  the  vicinity,  and  will 
answer  pretty  well  where  the  gold  is  found  in  coarse  grains ;  but  the  finer  par- 
ticles, of  course,  escape.  The  Sonoranians  obviate  this  difficulty  to  some 
extent  by  calling  their  lungs  into  requisition.  They  rub  the  eartli  into  their 
bowls,  through  tlieir  hands,  detaching  and  throwing  away  all  the  pebbles,  and 
then  blow  oil  the  sand  and  dust,  leaving  the  gold  at  the  bottom.  But  on  some 
of  tlie  streams,  particularly  the  Yuba,  the  gold  is  too  fine  even  for  this  process. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  a  group  of  Sonoranians,  seated  around  a  deposit  blowiiii; 
the  earth  out  of  their  bowls.  But  for  the  dust  they  raise,  you  would  tliiiili 
they  were  cooling  hasty  pudding.  Their  cheeks  swell  out  like  the  chops  of  a 
squirrel  carrying  half  the  beach  nius  on  a  tree  to  his  hole.  A  more  provident 
fellow  he  than  his  two-legged  superior!  lie  lays  in  his  stores  against  \\ir 
inclemency  of  winter,  while  the  Sonoranian  squanders  his  at  the  guinblin;^ 
table.  There  is  more  practical  wisdom  in  an  ant-hill  than  is  often  found  in  a 
city.     But  I  am  digressing  again — a  propensity  which  I  shall  never  get  over. 

"  Thursday,  Nov.  'X  Quite  a  sensation  was  produced  among  the  golJ- 
diggers  this  morning  by  the  arrival  of  a  wagon  from  Stockton,  freighted  with 
provisions  and  a  barrel  of  liquor.  The  former  had  been  getting  scarce,  and 
the  hitler  had  long  since  entirely  given  out.  The  prices  of  tlie  first  importation 
were — Hour,  two  dollars  a  pound;  sugar  and  colFoe,  four  dollars;  and  tlie 
liquor,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  New  England  rum,  was  twenty 
dnlla^^  the  quart.  But  few  had  bottles  ;  every  species  of  retainer  was  resorted 
to ;  some  took  their  quart  cups,  some  their  coiree  |)ots,  and  others  their  sani\ 
pans,  V.  liile  one  fellow,  who  had  neither,  oll'ered  ten  dollars  to  let  him  sucl; 
with  a  >traw  from  the  bung.  All  wore  soon  in  every  variety  of  excitemeiu, 
from  pritlling  exhilaration  to  roaring  inebriety.  Some  shouted,  some  danccil, 
and  soui  •  wrestled ;  a  son  of  Kriii  poured  out  his  soul  on  the  beauties  of  the 
Emerald  isle  ;  a  German  sung  the  songs  of  his  fatherland  ;  a  Yankee  apostro- 
phized tin;  mines  which  swelled  in  the  hills  around  ;  an  Knglishnian  challenged 
all  the  bears  in  the  mountain  glens  to  mortal  combat;  and  a  Spaniard,  posted 
oloft  on  a  beetling  crag,  addressed  the  universi;.  The  ni'iltitudinous  voices 
which  rung  from  every  chasm  and  cove  of  the  ravine,  rivalled  the  roar  tliai 
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went  up  around  the  tower  of  Babel.  But  night  has  come— the  camn-firos  burn 
dim,  and  the  revellers  are  at  rest,  save  here  and  there  one  who  strides  about  in 
his  delirium,  commanding  silence  among  the  wolves  who  bark  from  ilie  hills. 
What  exciting,  elevating,  and  expanding  powers  there  are  in  a  barrel  of  New 
England  rum !  It  makes  one  to-day  monarch  of  peopled  realms  and  their 
riches,  but  leaves  him  to-morrow  in  rags,  and  with  only  ground  enough  in 
which  to  sink  liis  pauper  grave. 

" '  Thou  f parkllng  bowl !  thou  eparklini;  bowl ! 

Thoui!h  lipa  uf  burds  ihy  brim  may  preaa, 
Anil  ejoK  of  beuuty  o'er  lhe«  roll, 

Anil  soiii?  aiul  iliuice  thy  power  confess— 
I  will  not  touch  theu;  for'tlicj-c  clings 
A  aixirpiou  to  thy  side  that  slings.' 

"Friday,  Nov.  3.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  where  our  camping-trees 
wave,  stands  an  amphitheatre  reared  by  nature,  and  unrivalled  in  the  grundour 
of  its  proportions,  and  the  slateliness  and  strength  of  its  architecture.  It  un- 
rolls its  wild  magnificence  on  the  eye  with  a  more  majestic  power  than  evim 
Rome's  great  wonder.  From  its  ample  arena,  circling  ranges  of  craj's  soar 
one  above  the  other  to  the  lofty  sweep  of  the  architrave,  where  semiiu'l  iret.s 
toss  their  branches  against  the  sky.  Had  nature  reared  this  theatre  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  beauty  and  bravery  of  Rome  would  have  llaslu'd  ovur 
(he  arena's  gladiatorial  tiunult.  But  it  was  here  in  California,  where  even  iho 
ttoinaa  eagle,  in  its  earih-einbraciiig  circuit,  (lew  not. 

"  A  now  deposit  was  discovered  this  morning  near  the  falls  of  tlie  Stanislaus, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  tiie  rocks  over  which  the  river  pours  its  foaming  sheet. 
An  Irishman  had  gone  there  to  bathe,  and  in  throwing  off  his  clothes,  hail 
dropped  his  jack-knife,  which  slipped  into  a  crevice,  where  he  lirsi  disfovert'd 
die  gold.  He  was  soon  tracked,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  a  storm  of  picks 
and  crowbars  were  shivering  the  rocks.  The  accessible  jwckets  were  n-iidily 
e.xhaitsted,  but  b'-yond  these  only  the  drill  and  blast  of  tlie  practical  miner  can 
e.vtend.  And  tliis  is  true  of  all  the  rock-gold  in  California;  the  present  harvest 
glows  near  the  surface  ;  but  there  are  under  crops  which  the  sunlight  has 
never  visited.  Deep  mining  here,  as  elsewhere,  will  be  attemied  with  iincertiiin 
results :  but  a  fount  so  capacious  on  its  rim  must  have  its  replenishing  depths. 
The  largest  fish  are  taken  with  the  longest  line. 

"  Satuuoav,  Nov.  4.  Th;^  deposits  here  batUe  all  the  pretensions  of  stienco. 
Tlie  volcaiwes  did  their  work  by  no  uniform  geological  law  ;  they  burst  mit  ai 
rundora,  and  scattered  their  gold  in  wanton  caprice.  Were  not  those  old  Vul- 
cans  dead,  they  would  laugh  at  the  blundering  vanity. exhibited  around  tlieiii. 
The  old  landmarks  are  ihe  (juartz  ;  these  are  general  indicutions,  but  too  vague 
when  applied  to  alluviid  de|)osits,  and  freijuemly  serve  only  to  bewilder  and 
betray.  We  have  a  young  geologist  here  who  can  unroll  tlio  whole  earth, 
layer  by  layer,  from  .surface  to  centre,  and  tell  the  properties  of  each.,  and  how 
it  came  to  bo  de()osited  there,  who  unsuspectingly  walked  over  a  bank  of  gold, 
which  a  poor  Indian  afterwards  stirred  out  with  a  stick.  I  have  seen  this 
iuian  camp  down  and  snore  soundly  through  the  night,  with  a  half-jM)und  pioco 
of  gold  within  a  few  inches  of  his  nose,  and  then  rise  at  peep  of  day  to  push 
his  learned  theory  into  some  ledge  of  rocks  where  not  a  panicle  of  the  yellow 
ore  ever  existed.  I  have  seen  a  digger  take  from  a  bank  ot  decomi)os''d  granite, 
in  a  space  not  larger  than  a  man's  liat,  between  three  and  four  pounds  of  gold, 
while  his  only  clue  to  it  was  a  blast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  through 
which  lie  believed  the  deil  had  blown  the  gold  into  the  bank  where  he  was  at 
work.  What  a  burlesijue  on  all  geological  laws  as  applied  to  gold  depaits  ! 
There  is  only  one  of  these  laws,  in  reference  to  alluvial  deposits,  worth  a  pin, 
and  that  is  the  .simple  fact  that  a  heavy  body  will  tumble  down  hill  faster  tlian 
a  lighter  one,  or  that  a  nut  shaken  from  a  tree  will  drop  through  the  log  to  tho 
ground. 

"  iloNDAv,  Nov.  6.  Vein-gold  in  these  rocks  is  as  uncertain  end  capriciouit 
as  liylilning;  it  straggles  where  you  least  expect  it,  and  leaves  only  a  atuln 
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where  its  quick  volume  Hsemed  directed.  It  threads  its  way  in  a  rock  without 
crevice  or  crack,  and  where  its  continuity  becomes  at  times  too  subtle  for  the 
naked  eye,  and  then  suddenly  bulges  out  like  a  lank  snake  that  has  swallowed 
a  terrapin.  The  great  Hebrew  proverbialist  says  there  are  three  things  abont 
which  there  is  no  certainty — the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  the  way  of  a  ser- 
pent upon  a  rock,  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  he  might  have 
added,  the  way  of  a  thread  of  gold  in  a  vein  of  California  quartz ;  but  probably 
California,  with  its  treasures,  had  not  then  been  discovered,  though  soini;  of  our 
wiseacres  are  trying  to  make  out  that  this  el  dorado  was  the  Ophjr  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  if  so,  the  men  of  Joppa  must  have  been  pretty  good  seamen,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  no  compass.  It  may  be,  but  I  somewhat  doubt  it,  that  the 
Hottentots  or  Patagonians  are  the  descendants  of  some  shipwrecked  men  bound 
in  a  wherry  from  Tarsus  to  California.  The  adventurers,  even  in  tliat  case, 
would  have  been  quite  as  sober  in  their  calculations  as  some  who  put  to  sea  on 
a  gold  hunt  in  the.se  days. 

"  ToESDAV,  Nov.  7.  The  price  of  provisions  here  is  no  criterion  of  their 
market  value  on  the  seaboard,  or  even  at  the  embarcadaros  nearest  the  mines. 
The  cost  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  flour  at  Stockton,  only  sixty  miles  distant,  is 
twenty  dollars,  but  here  it  is  two  hundred  dollars.  This  vast  disparity  is 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transportation  and  the  absense  of  compotition. 
But  few  can  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  expectations  of  the  pick  for  the  cer- 
tainties of  the  pack — the  promises  of  the  cradle  for  tl«5  fultilments  of  the 
freighted  wagon.  All  live  on  drafts  upon  the  future,  and  though  disap- 
pointed a  hundred  times,  still  believe  the  results  of  to-morrow  will  more 
than  redeem  tlie  broken  pledges  of  to-day.  Though  all  else  may  end  in 
failure,  hope  is  not  bankrupt  here. 

"  The  soil  in  the  mines  is  evidently  volcanic ;  it  resembles  in  places  the 
ashes  which  cover  Pompeii.  You  can  walk  through  it  when  dry,  though 
every  footstep  si irs  a  little  cloud;  but  when  .saturateid  with  tlie  winter  rain, 
you  slump  to  the  middle.  No  horse  can  force  his  way  forward  ;  every 
struggle  but  sinks  him  the  deeper,  and  the  miner  himself  retires  to  his  cabin 
as  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the  peopled  districts  of  the  coast,  as  a  sailor 
wrecked  on  sonw  rock  at  sea.  Years  must  elapse  before  huiium  entnrpriso 
can  bridge  a  [)ath  to  these  mines,  or  render  communication  practicable  In  the 
rainy  sctison  ;  nor  at  any  period  can  heavy  machinery  be  transported  here  with- 
out an  immense  outlay  of  capital.  Tlie  quartz  rock  has  yet  some  time  to  roH 
back  the  sunlight  before  it  crumbles  under  the  steatn-stamper. 

"  Wednesday,  Nov.  8.  Some  fifty  thousand  persons  are  drifting  up  and 
down  these  slojies  of  the  great  Sierra,  of  every  hue,  language,  and  clime, 
liiaiultuous  and  confused  as  a  flnck  of  wild  geese  taking  wing  at  tlw  crack  of 
a  gun,  or  autumnal  leaves  strown  on  the  atmospheric  tides  by  the  breath  of  the 
whirlwind.  All  are  in  quest  of  gold  ;  and,  with  eyes  dilated  to  the  circle  of  the 
moon,  rush  this  way  and  that,  as  some  new  discovery  or  fictitious  tale  may  sug- 
gest. Some  are  with  tents  and  some  without ;  some  have  provisions  aiul  soni:^ 
are  on  their  last  ration  ;  some  are  carrying  crowbars,  some  pickaxes  and  spades, 
some  wash-bowls  and  cradles,  some  hammers  and  drills,  and  powder  enough  to 
blow  III)  the  rock  of  Gibraltar — if  lliey  can  but  get  under  it  as  the  monkeys  do, 
when  they  make  their  transit,  through  a  sort  of  Thames  tunnel,  from  the  golden 
but  barren  simds  of  Africa  to  the  green  hills  of  Kiiropc.  Wise  follows  they, 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  their  tails — they  won't  stay  on  the  Congo  side 
of  flie  stniit  to  gather  gold,  when,  by  crossing,  tliey  can  gather  grapes.  Wis- 
dom is  justified  of  her  children. 

"  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  gold-huntnis  hero  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra. 
Such  a  mixed  and  motley  crowd — sucli  a  r<  st  ess,  roving,  rummaging,  ragged 
roultitudc,  never  before  roared  in  the  ri.  (keries  of  man.  As  for  mutual  aid  and 
sympathy — Samson's  foxes  had  as  much  of  it.  turned  tail  to  tail,  with  fire- 
brands tied  between.  Kach  great  camping  ground  is  denoted  by  the  ruins  of 
shovels  and  slianties,  the  bleaching  bones  of  the  dead,  disinhuined  by  the  wolf, 
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»nd  iho  skolotdU  ol'  llio  culprit,  still  swinging  to  the  wind,  from  the  limb  of  a 
troe,  (ivoralmtlowiitl  liy  tlin  riivon.  From  the  deep  glen,  the  cavcrned  cliff,  the 
pliiintivo  rlviilnt,  Ihu  cnmklng  ruvon,  iind  the  wind-toned  skeleton,  come  voices 
of  roproaclifiil  luotriti^jutlnn— 

"  l*li»vu  uf  the  iliirk  ana  dirty  mine ! 
W  lillt  viiiilly  hiu  brouglit  thue  licreT 

"  Monday,  Nov,  13.  A  inovmtcd  company  of  gold-diggers  arrived  on  our 
cnnipintf  nrniiiUi'n  IuhI  ovoiilng,  and  wo  struck  in  for  four  horses,  which  we 
puri'liHiJOil  in  llit'lr  own  prices  Mine  is  an  Indian  pony  from  Oregon,  full  of 
Iinart  and  liardllKiml ;  but  as  for  case  of  motion,  you  might  as  well  ride  a  trip- 
Imuimer.  Jliit  mi  cxtruinity  makes  the  most  indifferent  gift  of  nature  a  blessed 
Loon. 

'•  Wo  rodiirod  (tiii'  i>ffucl»  to  the  fewest  articles  jwssible,  and  packing  these, 
Willi  provUliuw  Cor  llirt-o  or  four  days,  upon  little  Nina,  were  ready  for  a 
mart,  Two  OrOJ^)lllull  Imppors  joined  us,  and  before  the  sun's  rays  struck 
iho  liiipiliM  (if  ilio  riivliiB,  we  were  off,  with  three  hearty  cheers  from  the 
Uiggnr.i,  All  liour  lirouglit  us  to  the  summit  of  an  elevation,  beneath  which  lay, 
III  panoranili'.  Illb,  llin  riivincs,  rivulets,  rambling  [raths,  and  roving  groups  of 
ilii)  giild-hmilorKi  1  liuvo  walked  on  the  roaring  verge  of  Niagara,  through  tho 
{jriimhlintf  piirki*  of  lioiidoii,  on  tlie  laughing  boulevards  of  Paris,  among  the 
inujiistie  niiiii*  of  Hoim>,  In  the  torch-lit  galleries  of  Herculanoum,  around  the 
llamiiig  (Tutor  of  Vimtiviiis,  through  the  wave-reflected  palaces  of  Venice, 
aiiioiig  tlio  imi)iiiiiii<ii(al  riMuaiiis  of  Athens,  and  beneath  tlhi  barbaric  splendors 
of  ('(iiiiiiniilliiiiplo ;  hut  tiuiu!  of  tlu'sc,  nor  all  combined,  have  left  in  my  memory 
a  pa(|o  uravi'ii  wllli  iiioro  significant  and  indelible  charac.'ers  than  the  gold 
liiff/^inn  (ir(.'Hlll'iiriilii," 

Wo  have  tliim  inllowod  our  spirited  and  eloquent  traveller  through  the  gold- 
miniiiij  rpuliiim  of  (.'iilll'oriiia,  and  given,  by  his  help,  a  clear  i  nd  pio,turcsque 
dusrripliiin  of  Illb  la  ihU  now  and  most  interesting  phase.  With  this,  and  a 
hriuf  nolli'o  of  llu)  imw  oilles  in  our  empire  on  the  Pacific,  our  condensed  and 
comiinilionxlvti  nkolt'h  of  California  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

"  The  (jruwlh  of  linvii>(  In  California  is  so  rapid,  that  before  you  can  sketch 
iliii  last,  a  now  oiio  haw  uprung  into  existence.  You  go  to  work  on  this,  and 
dash  down  a  few  fciiliiroK,  when  another  glimmers  on  your  vision,  till  at  last 
yuii  bucoiun  liko  llin  l'!n^lUli  surgeon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  who  began  by 
liiiiidiigiii|{  iiidiviiiiiiilN,  but  ibiiiid  the  wounded  brought  in  so  fast  he  declared 
".ic  ;>;ii^t  witllnior  by  the  regiment. 

l'  N  l'iiANi'mi'i»,»-TiilH  town  has  twice  been  laid  in  ashes;  but  the  young 
pliiit,'<  lmn  rUcii  on  ampler  wings  than  those  which  steadied  the  consumed 
form  .f  It"*  imrtMil.  It  inii^l  be  tho  great  commercial  emporium  of  California,  in 
spile  of  eoiiiiiKlllloii,  wind,  and  llame.  Its  direct  connection  with  the  sea,  its 
inajfiiilicoiil  (my  itiid  Internal  communications,  have  settled  the  question  of  its 
ultimate  gmiidciir,  ll  may  be  alllicted  with  grog-shops  and  gamblers,  and  the 
mania  of  npiH'iilutloii,  1ml  these  are  temporary  evils  wliich  time,  a  higher  moral 
tone,  and  llio  imirc  Mcady  pursuits  of  man  will  remedy.  Three  years  ago  only 
a  dozen  ulimillen  wirliiklcd  Its  sand-hills;  now,  even  with  its  heart  burnt  out,  it 
looks  like  lliM  nkelcuui  of  a  huge  city.  That  heart  will  be  reconstructed,  and 
send  the  llHwldooil  Iciipllig  through  the  system. 

'■  lU.NiciA,— TIiIm  town  (Ml  the  straits  of  Carquenas  has  the  advantage  of  a 
bold  hjiore,  n  (jiilel  iiiiclinrage,  and  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  any  size.  Even 
without  lining  u  purl  of  entry,  it  must  become  in  time  a  large  commercial 
do|iot.  Tlio  Niiiiill  orall  which  lloat  the  waters  of  the  Suisun,  Sacramento,  and 
Han  Joaquin,  and  wlilcli  are  ill  suited  to  the  rough  bay  below,  will  here  .eposit 
their  cargoi"*,  II  liii'<  been  selected  as  the  n\ost  feasible  site  for  a  nuvy-yard, 
and  ihc  army  i*loi'e«<  are  already  housed  on  its  quay.  It  was  first  selected  as 
iJu)  site  of  II  clly  by  Uoberl  Semjile,  jiresident  of  the  Constitution  Convention, 
and  roHo  rapidly'  liilo  liiiiiortance  under  his  fostering  care,  and  tlw  energetic 
aiuaiiuruM  of  TIhiiiiun  ( ).  Larklii. 
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"Sacramento  City. — The  site  of  this  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, at  its  junction  with  the  llio  Americana,  presents  many  picturesque 
features.  It  is  a  town  in  the  woods,  with  tlie  native  trees  still  waving  over  its 
roofs.  The  sails  of  the  shipping  are  interwoven  with  tiio  masses  of  siiade, 
which  serve  as  awnings.  Roads  diverge  from  it  to  the  mines  on  tlie  North, 
Middle,  and  South  Forlts,  Bear,  Juba,  and  Feather  rivers.  Tije  town  lias  jjecu 
swept  by  one  inundation  from  the  overflow  of  the  Americana.  It  caino  upon 
the  mhabitants  like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  they  had  only  time  to  jump  from  their 
beds ;  the  roaring  flood  was  at  their  heels :  some  reached  the  shipping,  and 
some  sprung  into  the  tops  of  the  trees.  But  a  levee  has  since  been  built,  which 
will  shut  out  the  flood ;  while  brick  and  slate  will  ward  off  the  flame.  This 
place  is  destined  to  figure  among  the  largest  towns  of  California." 

But  a  still  more  deplorable  event  in  the  history  of  Socramonto  City,  was  the 
bloody  and  fatal  riot  which  occurred  there  in  August,  1850,  between  the  sijuai- 
ters  and  the  land  speculators  and  municipal  authorities.  The  history  ami  nsiiU 
of  the  affair,  thus  far,  is  briefly  thus : — Large  tracts  of  ground,  covering  tho  city 
and  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  are  held  by  grants  from  Captain  Sutler,  who  claiina 
under  his  New  Helvetia  Spanish  gram.  The  settlers  hold  that  Capt.  Sutter's 
grant  does  not  cover  this  territory ;  that  it  belongs  to  the  government.  Tina- 
accordingly  moved  on,  and  erected  buildings.  A  suit  for  forcible  entry  and  de- 
tainer was  brought  against  them,  and  decided  in  the  plaintifls'  favor :  a  writ  of 
restitution  issued ;  the  officer  attempted  to  execute  it,  and  was  met  by  a  body  of 
armed  squatters,  who  resisted  him.  This  occurred  Saturday,  August  1  Otii.  I'rior 
to  this  date  an  appeal  to  the  County  Court  was  made  by  the  attorneys  for  tho 
settlers.  Judge  Willis  presiding,  and  the  right  of  appeal  denied.  Exaspt-ration, 
of  course,  was  the  effect  upon  the  party  seeking  redress  in  the  higher  court. 
Meetings  were  held,  and  resolutions  passed  to  resist  the  law.  Notiiiiig  was 
done  more  by  legal  process  from  Saturday  until  Tuesday,  when  some  six  or 
eight  persons  were  arrested  for  rebellion  or  resisting  the  onicera  and  the  process 
of  the  court  on  Saturday,  and  two,  in  default  of  bail,  incarcerated  in  the  prisoi^ 
brig. 

On  the  14th  a  body  of  settlers  repaired  to  the  brig,  to  release  their  two  com- 
panions, where  they  met  Sheriff  McKinncy,  Mayor  Bigelow,  and  a  posse,  who 
drove  them  from  the  ground ;  but  no  force  was  used  until  the  settlers  had  re- 
treated as  far  east  from  tho  river,  up  J  street,  as  tho  corner  of  Fourtii,  ii.ar  the 
Crescent  City  Hotel,  when  they  were  overtaken,  and  turned  at  bay  with  iiisiuls 
and  guns.  Forty  or  fifty  shots  were  fired  between  tho  mrties,  anil  in  the 
priod  of  five  minutes  Mayor  Bigelow  was  shot  from  his  horse,  through  the 
body,  arm,  and  in  the  face.  The  leader  of  tha  settlers,  Mahloney,  was  also  shot 
dead.  The  horses  of  both  leaders  were  pierced  with  balls.  Asse>sor  Wood- 
land, an  auctioneer,  was  also  killed  while  supporting  the  oflicprs.  Mr.  Harper, 
assistant  P.  M.,  was  shot  in  tho  left  hand  ancl  right  shoulder ;  iwd  others  of  the 
same  side  wounded. 

Another  man  of  tho  settlers  was  killed :  shot  through  tho  body.  A  little  girl 
was  wounded  while  passing  along  J  street.  The  shots  flew  in  all  directions 
around  the  corner  of  J  and  Fourth,  and  the  blood  of  the  wounded  streamed  upon 
tfie  sidewalks  as  they  were  carried  along.  One  man,  loading  a  mnle  along  the 
street,  was  shot  through  the  head ;  from  the  top  tho  ball  passed  downward 
through  the  neck. 

Immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  dreadful  riot,  the  city  was  declared 
under  martial  law,  troops  called  out,  and  every  available  means  taken  to  restore 
order.  However,  although  these  means  may  be  effectual  for  a  time,  yet  tiiere 
is  a  deep-seated  feeling  among  the  emigrants  that  land  speculation  and  land 
monopoly  must  not  be  permitted  in  the  new  and  golden  state.  How  this  terrible 
controversy  will  eventually  be  decided,  time  alone  can  determine. 

"  Sutter. — This  town,  which  bears  tho  name  of  the  old  jjioncer  on  whoso 
lands  it  stands,  is  beautifully  located  on  the  Sacramento,  at  tho  head  waters  of 
navigation.    From  it  issue  the  roads  leading  to  all  the  northern  mines ;  the 
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site  is  not  subject  to  overflow,  and  the  country  around  possesses  groat  feriility. 
It  iia.s  a  largo  commercial  business:  its  central  position  must  secure  lis  pros- 
perity.  Its  proprietors  are  Capt.  Sutter  and  John  McDugal,  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state — gentlemen  wiio  pursue  the  most  liberal  policy,  and  reap  their 
reward  in  the  growlh  of  their  town. 

"Vernon. — This  is  the  only  town  on  Feather  river,  and  stands  at  the  cmi- 
fluence  of  that  stream  with  the  Sacramento.  It  is  above  the  reacii  of  any  inun- 
dation, and  commands  a  country  of  wildly  varied  aspect.  Its  location,  rather 
than  buildings  or  business,  invest  it  with  interest.  Its  importance  is  prospec- 
tive ;  but  the  future  is  fast  becoming  tJie  present.  Its  projectors  are  Franklin 
Bales,  E.  O.  Crosby,  and  Samuel  Norris. 

"  Boston. — This  town  is  located  on  the  American  Fork,  at  its  junction  witli 
tiie  Sacramento.  The  plot  of  the  town  is  beautiful— its  situation  agreeable. 
Direct  roads  issue  from  it  to  the  placers  of  the  Yuba,  Feather  river,  tlie  North, 
Middle,  and  South  I'orks  of  the  Americano.  Like  Sacramento  City,  it  is  located 
within  the  grant  of  Capt.  Sutter,  whose  title  to  the  enterprising  proprietors  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  valid.  Several  buildings  have  been  erected,  which  "'ye 
an  air  of  stability  to  the  Happing  tents  which  shadow  its  avenues. 

"  Stockton. — This  flourishing  town  is  located  at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  the 
Suisun  bay,  and  is  accessible  to  small  steamers.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  fertile  plain,  and  on  a  position  sufficiently  elevated  to  e.\em|)t  it  from  inun- 
dation. It  is  the  commercial  depot  for  the  southern  mines  ;  the  miners  on  the 
Mokelumne,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  llariposa,  Mercedes,  ai;d  King's  rivei  are 
supplied  with  provisions  and  clothing  from  its  heavy  storehouses.  It  will  yet 
loom  largely  in  the  map  of  California. 

"  New  Yokk. — This  town  is  located  on  the  triangle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river  and  Suisun  bay,  with  its  base  resting  on  a  broad 
plain  covered  with  clusters  of  live-oak.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  bay  are 
bold,  and  above  the  reach  of  tide  and  freshet.  The  bay  is  represented  on  the 
surveys  which  have  been  made  as  having  sufficient  depth  for  merchantmen  of 
the  largest  class.  The  communication  with  the  sea  lies  through  the  broad 
straits  of  the  Carqiiinas.  The  town  will  naturally  command  the  coinmerce  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  The  projectors  of  the  town  are 
Col.  Stevenson  and  Ur.  Parker. 

"  Alvezo. — This  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  great  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  Guadalupe,  which  flows  through  it.  It  is  tlie  natural  depot  of  the 
commerce  which  will  roll  in  a  broad  e.xhaiistless  tide  through  the  fertile  valleys 
of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Jose.  It  lies  directly  in  the  route  to  the  gold  and  quicK- 
silver  mines,  with  a  climate  not  surj)assed  by  that  of  any  locality  in  the  north- 
ern sections  of  California.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country  must  ere 
long  make  itself  felt  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  town.  San  Francisco 
is  dependent  on  the  products  of  its  horticulture.  Fort\mes  niiglit  he  made  by 
any  persons  who  would  go  there  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  garden- 
ing. But  it  is  not  in  man  to  raise  cabbages  in  a  soil  that  conta-ns  gold.  The 
proprietors  of  the  town  are  J.  D.  Hoppo,  Peter  H.  Burnett,  and  Charles  B. 
Marvin. 

"  Stanislaus. — This  town,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Stanislaus  and 
San  Joaquin,  is  fast  rising  into  consideration.  It  is  the  highest  pnint  to  which 
tlie  lightest  steamer  can  ascend,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  richest 
mines  in  California.  From  its  storehouses  supplies  are  destined  to  flow  through 
the  whole  southern  mines.  The  placers  on  the  Stanislaus,  Tuolimme,  Mer- 
cedes, and  King's  river  must  contribute  to  its  growing  wealth.  It  is  in  the 
direct  route  from  Monterey  to  the  mines— a  route  which  has  been  surveyed  in 
reference  to  a  great  public  road,  and  through  which  a  prtion  of  the  conunerce 
of  the  Pacific  will  one  day  roll.  This  town  was  projected  by  Samuel  Brannan, 
the  sagacious  leader  of  the  Mormon  battalion  in  California. 

"  SoNORA  and  Crescent  City. — These  towns,  perched  up  among  the  gold 
mines  which  overlook  the  San  Joaquin,  derive  their  importance  from  no  rivet 
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or  bay  ;  ili.i'.r  roMnurcoH  aro  in  the  rocks  ami  sands  of  tho  mountain  froHhet 
Tlii'y  iii'ti  ill!  iiiiiii'r'n  lioinu — his  winter  quarters — his  motroiwlis,  to  which  ho 
giH'H  liir  wicii'iy,  rt'croution,  repose,  frolic,  and  fun.  Through  tiie  livelong 
liiulit  thit  riiliurN  thtg  with  resounding  mirth^  while  the  storm  unheeded  raves 
wllhoiil,  ( ){ all  the  sites  for  a  hamlet  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  mining 
rei{i(in,  I  'should  prefer  tlie  one  at  tho  head  of  a  ravine  near  tho  sources  of  tho 
HlnMiNliiii><,  It  is  a  natural  amphitheatre,  throwing  on  the  eye  its  sweeping 
wull  (il  \\\U\  dills  and  waving  shade.  From  the  green  bosom  of  its  arena 
HWt'lU  n  KJighl  elevation  covered  with  beautiful  evergreen  trees.  A  little  rivu- 
lut  ji'iip*  from  a  rock,  and  sings  in  its  sparkling  (low  the  year  round,  while  the 
h'uvi'*,  ii'<  If  in  love  with  the  spot,  whisper  in  the  soft  night-wind.  Many  a 
riiulit  Imvii  I  sliiotl  there  in  silent  revery,  watching  the  bright  slors,  the  trem- 
[tmn  FtliiiddWs  of  the  trees,  and  listening  to  tho  silver  lay  of  tho  streamlet. 
Tlid  l'llli^"tlm,  with  its  melancholy  night-bird  and  solemn  grandeur,  can  never 
rival  lliln  li'iMpIn  of  nature. 

"'I'm;  Onk  Moon  Town.— The  recent  discovery  of  Trinidad  bay,  which 
lli'M  mIioiiI  I  wo  liiinilred  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  will  have  a  material  efTect 
on  llie  JiM'iil  inii'ri'Hls  of  the  country.  It  will  open  a  new  channel  of  commerce 
into  lliM  nnflhcrn  mines,  and  render  accessible  the  liner  forests  in  California. 
Till*  Imy,  iiH  represented,  has  sufficient  depth  and  capacity  to  shelter  a  large 
inni'liie,  A  lown  has  already  been  laid  out  on  the  curve  of  its  bold  shore; 
Ntrceli*,  wiiiari's,  and  eililices  have  ceased  to  figure  on  the  map  and  become  a 
reiillly.  White  but  one  moon  since  the  shark  and  seal  plunged  and  played  at 
Willi  l'M'i){liled  ships  are  riding  at  anchor  ;  while  the  indignant  bear  has  only  had 
titmi  III  ){allii<r  up  her  cubs  and  seek  a  new  jungle. 

"  Unlore  this  sheet  goes  to  press,  there  will  bo  a  daily  on  Trinidad  bay,  with 
till' prii'i'  current  of  New  York  and  l^ondon  figuring  in  its  columns,  and  an 
opi'rii  of  Itossini  singing  its  prelude  betwecMi  the  reeling  anthems  of  the  cliurch- 
((ohi),'  liell,  Why,  man  !  you  talk  of  the  slumbers  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  the 
vlnloUH  (il  the  seven  sleepers  of  Cphesus.  Know  you  not  the  whole  world  is 
ftftiecp,  nave  what  wakes  and  works  on  Trinidad  bay  ?  It  takes  an  age  in 
oilii'f  iiinils  to  rr'iir  a  city ;  but  hero,  one  phase  of  the  fickle  moon,  and  up  she 
('iiMi"H  like  VcMHiH  from  the  wave,  or  the  cold  peak  of  Pico  at  the  call  of  ;he 
inoi'iilny;  star,  Clear  the  const  with  your  old  dormitory  hulks  of  slu.nbering 
liy;eM,  iiml  Id  this  new  Trinidad  launch  her  keeled  thunder  !  Her  peimunt  un- 
rn\U  iNi'll  in  liauu!  on  the  wind,  and  her  trident  is  tipt  with  the  keen  liglitniiig. 
'J'lie  ureal  whale  of  tlio  Pacific  turns  his  startled  gaze,  plunges,  and  blows  next 
half  WHV  to  Japan." 

W«  hiivo  nlrendy  spoken  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  admission  of 
Jftlifiiriiiti,  an  n  Hinte,  into  the  Union.  The  intelligence  of  this  important 
mil)  loiii;  lioiied  for  event  was  received  in  San  Francisco  on  the  18th  of 
OcloluT,  iind  created,  as  might  well  be  conceived,  a  profound  sensation  in 
th«  cuniiiiunily.  The  occasion  was  one  of  universal  rejoicing.  Separated 
thiiUMindg  uf  miles  from  the  mother  country,  and  left,  abandoned  as  il 
Vfvtv,  to  their  own  direction  and  keeping,  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
onuu  more  wiliiin  the  Union,  and  that  its  broad,  protecting  arms  were  ex- 
tendvd  over  them,  gave  rise  to  a  tumult  of  joyous  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the 
peopk*,  which  manifested  themselves  in  enthusiastic  public  celebrations 
throii^huut  the  settlements.  In  San  Francisco,  the  citizens  immediately 
hold  It  pulilic  meeting,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  authorities,  adopted 
muaiureM  for  a  grand  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  event.  The  stars  and 
siripoN  lloiilcd  proudly  from  every  public  place,  and  gayety  and  rejoicing 
rulttil  the  hour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  that  dread  scourge,  the  cholera,  ap- 
peared nt  Nnn  Francisco,  and  extended  itself  over  the  State.  The  mor- 
tality wat  extensive,  and  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  many  a 
friend  and  relative,  far  away  from  the  home  of  his  kindred  and  the  scenes 
of  hi*  youth  and  manhood,  was  conveyed  to  the  States.    Business,  in 
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many  localities,  suffered  extreme  depression  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease.  After  a  few  weeits,  it  gradually  abated,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  December  entirely  disappeared. 

The  follov/ing  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  mines  for  the  preceding  year.  The  statement  is  derived  from  authen- 
tic documents : 

statement  showing  the  amount  of  Bullion  arriued  and  cleared  from  the  Port  of  San  Francitct 
during  each  quarter,  from  Mv.  I'.'IA,  1849,  to  Sept.  30(A,  ICM,  incluaive. 


ARRIVED. 

1849— Nov.  13  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive, 
law— Jim.    1  to  Mar.  31,       " 
leSU— April  1  tn  Juno  30,       " 
1850— July    1  to  Sept.  30,       " 


Total  arrived $3,134,000 


CLEARED. 

$167,000  1849— Nov.  12  to  Dec.  31,  Inclusive, 
.'■.2:t,3;il  1H5(>-Jiin.    1  to  Mar.  31, 
8H3,(ir.9  18,'.(K-Aprll  ltoJHno30,        " 
500,000  1850— July     1  to  Sent.  30,       " 

Amount  cleared  during  October, 


83,40034 
4,073,795 
5,080,iHi8 
0,3.50,880 
4„V.)I,40I 


$33,405,398 

Since  the  last  named  period,  every  steamship  that  has  left  the  port,  has 
carried  with  it  its  hundreds  of  thousands  in  gold  dust,  either  in  the  hands 
of  passengers  or  consigned  to  parties  in  the  States.  In  many  instances, 
the  amount  of  a  single  importation  at  New  York  has  reached  as  high  as 
from  one  to  two  millions  of  dollars  in  gold.  And  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations made,  tUe  business  of  gold-digging  continues  amply  to  repay 
the  energetic  miner.  The  mines  are  now  worked  more  scientifically  than 
at  first,  so  that  spots  which  were  comparatively  exhausted,  now  yield  a 
handsome  return  to  labor  ;  while  new  deposites  are  from  time  to  time  un- 
folding themselves  to  the  keen  search  and  untiring  exertions  of  the  army 
of  mining  adventurers  scattered  all  through  the  country.  In  the  latter 
part  of  December,  quite  an  excitement  was  created  by  the  discovery  of  an 
extensive  region  of  coast,  25  miles  north  of  Trinidad,  and  8  milns  south 
of  the  Klamath  river,  the  sands  of  which  were  said  to  be  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  gold.  The  spot  was  christened  Gold  Bluff,  and  immense 
reports  were  put  in  circulation  respecting  the  wealth  there  to  be  found.  A 
specimen  of  the  sand,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  was  said  to  yield  six 
dollars  to  the  pound,  and  the  poorest  quality  was  represented  as  worth 
from  95  cents  to  $1  25  a  pound.  Large  parties  started  for  the  gold  beach ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  matter  had  not  only  been  exaggerated,  but  the 
difiiculties  of  separating  the  precious  metal  and  the  inconveniences  of 
working  successfully  at  such  a  locality  were  such,  that  the  discovery  failed 
of  realizing  the  vivid  representations  put  forth  respecting  it. 

According  to  the  return  of  the  Assessors  of  San  Francisco  made  about 
this  time,  the  value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  city  was  estimated  at 
$16,990,915,  and  in  the  surrounding  county,  at  about  half  a  million  ot 
dollars.  An  index  of  the  rapid  growth  and  importance  of  a  place,  where 
three  years  before  the  enterprise  ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  almost  unknown. 
A  visitor  there  will  now  see  miles  of  plank  road,  a  city  lighted  with  gas, 
theatres  in  active  operation,  numerous  churches  and  public  schools,  and 
all  the  evidences  of  a  high  state  of  civilization. 

On  the  6ih  of  December  the  Legislature  assembled  for  the  first  time 
since  the  act  of  admission.  The  election  had  occurred  in  the  previous 
October,  and  resulted  in  a  small  democratic  preponderance  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. At  the  subsequent  ballotings,  however,  for  a  United  States  Senator 
to  fill  the  vacancy  consequent  upon  the  expiration  of  the  short  term  of  CoL 
Fremont,  that  party  were  unable  to  unite  upon  a  candidate,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  no  election  was  made,  and  the  subject  was  postponed  to 
another  Legislature.  The  principal  candidates  were  Col.  Fremont,  Mr. 
T.  Butler  King,  some  time  before  appointed  by  government  the  Collector 
of  the  Port,  and  Col.  Weller. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  session,  were  the  changing  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  San  Jose  to  Vallejo,  the  passage  of  a  loan  bill  of  $500,000, 
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a  Usury  Law,  fixing  interest  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  allowing,  by  special 
agreement,  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  an  act  exempting  homesteads 
and  other  property,  I'roni  forced  sales,  under  certain  cases,  and  a  bill  en- 
larging the  number  of  offences  punishable  with  death. 

This  last  act  seems  to  have  been  rendered  imperative  by  the  deplorable 
increase  of  crime  in  the  State  the  preceding  year.  The  following  picture 
of  the  state  of  things  in  this  respect,  is  given  by  one  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals published  in  San  Francisco,  under  date  of  March  5tb,  1850 : 

"  The  terrible  increase  of  crime  of  all  descriptions,  from  petty  pilfering 
to  the  wanton  taking  of  human  life,  and  the  pretty  general  belief  that  our 
laws  as  administered  have  afforded  little  or  no  security  to  life  and  property, 
no  check  upon  villany,  if  indeed  crime  has  not  been  encouraged  by  this 
laxity  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  has  come  well  nigh  involving  the  whole 
country  in  chaos.  The  people  iiave  borne  and  forborne,  until,  becoming 
convinced  that  their  only  hope  was  in  their  own  exercise  of  self-pro'ection, 
they  have  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  superseded  for  a  tinie  the 
forms  of  law  administration,  and  constituted  a  new  court  from  their  own 
members  for  an  immediate  trial  of  criminals.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
San  Francisco,  Stockton,  Napa,  Martinez,  Sacramento,  and  various  points 
in  the  mines.  In  Sacramento,  where  an  inoffensive  man,  for  endeavoring 
to  separate  two  combatants,  was  shot  down  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  the 
people  avenged  the  deed,  humanity,  and  an  outraged  community,  by  at 
once  constituting  a  court  of  their  own,  trying  the  offender,  finding  him 

§uilty,  and  hanging  him.  It  will  be  difncult  for  people  in  the  Eastern 
tales  to  fully  realize  our  condition  here.  They  wilt,  therefore,  probably 
condemn  by  wholesale  this  summary  mode  of'^  arraigning  and  punishing 
for  a  most  heinous  offence.  But  they  should  recollect  thai  of  late  our 
larger  towns  have  been  more  like  penal  settlements,  without  penal  laws, 
than  a  civilized  community.  We  have  the  scum  of  the  lazar-houses  of 
Europe  and  Australia,  regularly  formed  gangs  of  desperadoes,  so  well 
drilled  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  detect  them,  or,  if  arrested,  to  prove 
anything  against  them.  Lynch  law  is  not  the  best  law  that  might  be, 
but  it  is  better  than  none  ;  and  ro  far  as  benefit  is  derived  from  law,  we 
have  no  other  here." 

This  picture,  sad  and  disagreeable  as  it  is,  is  but  too  well  authenticated 
by  the  events  which  have  transpired  in  California  the  past  year.  The  sub- 
ject occupied  no  small  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Legislatun?,  and  a 
better  state  of  things  may  be  anticipated  from  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  correction  of  the  evil. 

The  allusion  just  made  to  the  multifarious  character  of  the  population 
of  California,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  reminds  us  of  a 
fact,  nowhere  before  alluded  to  in  these  pages,— namely,  the  large 
number  of  Chinese  that  have  emigrated  thither,  and  that  are  to  be  seen 
engaged  in  the  various  employments  which  characterize  the  i|ueen  city 
of  the  Pacific.  They  are  not  to  be  ranked,  however,  among  the  dissolute 
and  immoral  portion  of  the  population,  for  all  accounts  represent  them  as 
being  an  industrious,  civil,  and  inlelligent  class  of  men.  Nor  alone  Chi- 
nese, but  the  representatives  of  nearly  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  as  has  been  hinted,  may  be  found  in  this  curious  country— devotees 
come  up  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  wealth,  and  to  bear  thence,  in  good 
time,  the  fruits  of  their  distant  and  toilsome  pilgrimage. 

Much  difl[iculty  has  been  experienced  of  late  with  the  Indian  tribes 
scattered  through  the  country.  Inoffensive  at  first,  no  doubt  the  commis- 
sion of  individual  ads  of  injustice,  in  many  instances,  has  caused  them  to 
be  troublesoiiie  :  and  mensures  for  a  fair  understanding  with  them  have 
been  rendered  necessary.  A  number  of  Commissioners  were  early  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  who  it  is  said  have  been  successful  in  forming; 
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treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  a  settlement  of  all  the  difficulties  from  that 
source  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

From  the  first  the  settlements  of  California  have  been  a  prey  to  destruc- 
tive conflagrations,  which,  occurring  unexpectedly  and  without  the  proper 
means  for  effecting  their  arrest,  have  at  one  fell  swoop  destroyed  immense 
amounts  of  property,  and  reduced  to  complete  destitution  to-day  the  en- 
terprismg  adventurer  who  yesterday  counted  his  thousands. 

One  of  these  extensive  fires  occurred  at  Nevada  ciiy  on  the  night  of 
the  llth  of  March,  and  destroyed  properly  to  the  estimated  value  of 
$1,000,000.     The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  incendiaries. 

San  Francisco  has  on  several  occasions  been  visited  se^'erely  in  this 
manner ;  but  the  latest,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  devastating  fire  in  that 
city,  broke  out  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  May.  The  loss  of  property  by 
this  tremendous  conflagration  is  variously  set  down  at  from  ten  to  fifteea 
millions  of  dollars  !    Several  lives  were  also  destroyed. 

The  fire  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  careless  act  of  an  individual 
in  a  paint  shop  ;  it  did  not  cease  burning  until  the  city,  almost  literally 
speaking,  was  in  ashes.  The  finest  hotels  and  restaurants,  the  most  sub- 
stantial warehouses,  the  custom  house,  the  theatre,  the  museum,  every 
newspaper  establishment  but  one,  were  among  the  buildings  consumed. 
The  whole  number  destroyed  was  estimated  at  one  thousand,  embracing 
about  three-fourths  of  the  business  portion  of  the  place. 

The  progress  of  the  fire  was  most  appalling.  In  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness, "Horror  was  depicted  in  every  countenance.  Many  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  were  thrust  almost  without  notice  into  the 
streets,  without  saving  cen  n  suit  of  clothes.  Two  men  were  burned  ia 
the  streets,  eight  lost  their  lives  in  buildings,  two  have  since  been  killed 
by  falling  walls,  and  isome  twenty  others  injured,  some  very  severely. 
Masses  of  smoke  ascended  and  rolled  away,  loaded  with  the  wealth  of 
men,  the  reward  of  toil  and  danger.  Frame  houses  faded  away  like  frost 
work,  brick  houses  became  batteries  of  flame,  and  poured  forth  immense 
jets  from  their  windows  and  doors.  Iron  and  zinc  curled  up  like  the 
scorched  leaves  of  the  forest." 

The  custom  house  destroyed  was  a  costly  structure,  and  bonded  goods 
on  storage  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  con- 
sumed with  it. 

The  finely  executed  engraving  which  accompanies  these  pages  will 
present  the  reader  with  a  faithful  view  of  Son  Froncisco,  as  it  was  just 
previous  lu  the  fire.  It  was  sketched  by  Dr.  Coit,  a  resident  of  the  place. 
But  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  wonderful  city,  ihoiisii  sub- 
jected to  n  severe  blow,  were  not  to  be  crushed  by  this  terrible  cnlamity. 
The  smoke  of  the  ruins  had  scarcely  cleared  away,  when  the  work  of  re- 
building was  commenced,  and  with  such  vigor  was  It  prosecuted,  that 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  late  destruction  have  been  efl'aci'd  ;  new  structures, 
as  numerous  and  substantial  as  before,  have  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  been  erected,  and  8an  Francisco  is  again  on  the  higii  road  of  busi- 
ness activity  and  general  prosperity. 

Three  days  after  the  event  noticed  above,  a  destructive  fire  broke  out 
also  ill  Stockton,  sweeping  away  entire  streets  of  buildings,  and  emailing 
immense  losses  upon  its  enterprising  inhabitants.  Here,  too,  the  work  of 
regeneration  was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  place  has  been  once  more 
rebuilt. 

In  regard  to  the  population  of  California,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of 
1850,  we  observe  a  dispute  has  arisen,  and  that  the  returns,  as  rendered  to 
the  general  government,  are  pronounced  to  be  very  incorrect,  by  persons 
lesiding  in  the  Stale,  who  are  said  to  be  capable  of  forming  an  ncM-uroiij 
judgment.  Indeed,  so  inaccurately  hove  the  census-takers  perloriiii'-l 
their  work  in  thai  department,  that  the  government  has  ordered  ii  new 
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census  to  be  taken.  We  introduce,  side  by  side,  in  this  place,  instead  of 
among  the  statistics  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  the  result  as  given  by  the 
census,  and  the  estimates  of  General  Douglass,  a  member  of  the  California 
Senate,  which  are  supposed  to  be  far  more  correct — the  General,  it  is  said, 
having  made,  last  winter,  minute  observations  upon  the  subject,  through- 
out the  State,  and  especially  in  the  mining  districts : 


Cenaiu      Doaglaaa' 
Eatimate.    Estimate, 

Trlnln-,  Shaita  and  Colual ..  10,200 10,200 

Butte •l.OW 14.000 

Yiilia 19,031  22.000 

Butter :>.0:iO 3,000 

El  Dorado 20,',1H5 2-2,000 

Sacraiiicntu 1  l,(Km 12.000 

Yolo 1 ,003 1 ,000 

Napa 414 1,000 

Boniimn 561 1.OIMI 

Mendocino 5« 400 

Miirin 323  500 

Bnlano 58(1 l.HOO 

Calaveras . .  1«J»» 10,000 

San  Joa(iiiln 4,000 5,000 


Cenaua       Dovglaai' 
Eattmate.     Estimate, 

Marlpflsa 4.400 4,500 

San  Francisco 21,000 25,0110 

(Contra  Costa 722 tiOO 

Santa  Clara 3,502 i.lHKt 

Monterey 1,H72 2,(HH) 

Santa  Cruz 074 1,(K)0 

San  Louis  tJWspo 335 500 

Santa  Uiirlmra 1,185 'i.rAWt 

San  Dli'go not  returned 2,l)U0 

Tuiilumhe do        do      20.0UU 

Lu>  Angelos do       do     ti,000 


117,538 
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Two  hundred  thousand  would  probably  be  a  near  approximation  to  the 
population  of  California  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1851. 

One  of  those  terrible  exhibitions  of  popular  vengeance,  which  mark 
communities  in  their  early  stage  of  settlement,  or  where  ihe  laws  are  but 
feebly  administered,  took  place  in  San  Francisco  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1851.  The  city  had  long  been  a  prey  to  the  lawless  acts  of  numerous 
desperate  characters,  banded  together,  in  many  instances,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  criminal  designs.  To  detect  the  offenders  was  found  to  be  a 
work  of  much  difliculty,  and  even  when  discovered,  it  was  nest  to  impos- 
sible to  secure  their  conviction  and  adequate  punishment.  In  this  slate 
of  things  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens  formed 
themselves  into  a  detective  and  protective  force,  and  have  maintained  a 
regular  organization  as  such.  On  the  night  in  question,  a  man  named 
John  Jenkins,  said  lo  be  a  native  of  London,  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
committing  a  heavy  robbery.  He  was  at  once  brought  before  the  organized 
committee  alluded  to,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  The 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect  the  samv  nii;hl,  in  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cited multitude  of  citizens ;  and  when  the  sun  arose,  it  shone  upon  the 
dead  body  of  the  burglar  dangling  from  the  corner  of  a  building  on  the 
public  square. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

At  the  memorable  session  of  Congress  of  1851,  a  bitter  contest  sprung 
up  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico — or  rather  the  military  government 
appointed  by  the  United  Slates — as  to  the  boundaries  between  them. 
Texas  iimintnined  her  right  to  an  iiiiiHirlant  strip  of  territory,  including 
Santa  Fe,  while  the  government  considered  it  a  portion  of  New  Mexico. 
The  representatives  of  Texas  in  Congress  iiianifested,  early  in  the  session, 
a  disposition  to  settle  the  iiia'ter  antf  yield  her  claim  upon  the  reception 
of  a  certain  sum,  upon  the  basis  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise.  When  that 
measure  failed,  however,  the  contest  was  renewed  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  and  matters  even  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  (iovernor  of  Texas  is- 
sued his  prorlamation,  avowing  the  determination  of  Texas  to  maintain 
her  claims  "at  ail  hazards,"  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  raise  a  vol- 
unteer army  to  act  as  occasion  might  require.  Meanwhile,  however,  a 
separate  measure  passed  Congress,  and  became  a  law,  amicably  adjusting 
the  wiiole  matter  and  permanently  fixing  the  boundaries. 

The  line  of  this  boundary  begins  at  the  intersection  of  the  lOllih  pnral- 
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lei  of  loneitude  with  latitude  36  deg.  30  m.,  and  thence  runs  due  west,  on 
said  parallel  of  latitude,  to  longitude  103  ;  thence  south,  along  said  meri- 
dian  ot  longitude,  to  latitude  32;  thence  west,  along  said  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, to  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  southerly  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  tho 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  therefore,  may  be  thus  bounded :  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  in  the  Colorado  river,  where  the  boundary  line  with  the 
republic  of  Mexico  crosses  the  same;  thence  easterly  with  the  same 
boundary  line  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  thence  following  the  main  channel  of 
said  river  to  the  parallel  of  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude ; 
thence  east  with  said  degree  to  its  intersection  with  the  one  hundred  and 
third  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  ;  thence  north  with  said  de- 
gree of  longitude  to  the  parallel  of  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  thence  west  with  said  parallel  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre  ; 
thence  south  with  the  crest  of  said  mountains  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel 
of  north  latitude ;  thence  west  with  said  parallel  to  its  intersection  with 
the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  California. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1850,  Col.  John  Monroe,  the  military  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  legal  eleciors  to  re- 
turn delegates  to  a  Convention  to  be  holden  at  Santa  Fe,  on  the  I5ih  of 
May,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitution,  and  petitioning  Congress 
for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  This  was  the  first  poiiiical  action 
of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  after  its  cession  to  the  United  Slates.  A 
delegate,  the  Hon.  Hugh  N.  Smith,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  territory 
in  Congress.  That  body,  as  we  have  seen,  determined  upon  creating  New 
Mexico  into  a  regularly  organized  territory,  under  the  Constitution ;  nnd 
in  the  bill  passed  to  that  effect,  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a 
Governor,  Secretary,  Marshal,  &c.,  and  for  the  choice  of  members  to  com- 
pose a  territorial  legislature. 

Hon.  James  S.  Calhoun  was  appointed  by  the  President,  and  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  as  Governor  of  the  territory ;  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  was  held  early  in  June  last.  In  the  message  trans- 
mitted by  the  Governor  to  the  Assembly,  he  alludes  to  ''  the  difliculiy  of 
overcoming  old  ideas,  strengthened  by  years  of  subjection  to  wrongs  and 
military  tyrannies,"  and  refers  to  "  the  beneficent  results  which  may  be 
expected  to  flow  from  the  wise  and  sagacious  councils  of  the  first  Logisla- 
ture  assembled  in  ihe  territory  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  A  variety  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  territory 
arr  considered,  among  which  are  the  entrusting  of  criminal  nnd  civil  ju- 
risdiction to  the  probate  judges,  for  the  sake  of  dcspntcli,  the  ndupiion  of 
an  equal  system  of  taxation,  the  prohibition  of  the  immigration  ot  tree  ne- 
roes,  and  the  adoption  of  a  judicious  policy  in  reference  to  the  Pueblo 
ndians. 

There  arc  in  New  Mexico  a  great  number  of  towns,  or  '•  puoblos,"  set- 
tled exclusively  by  civilized  Indians;  while  there  are  also  powerful  tribes 
of  wild  Indians,  whose  depredations  upon  the  inlinbiianls  have  lieen  a 
source  of  great  aimoyance  and  terror.  To  prevent  the  incursions  of  these 
savage  tribes,  considerable  military  force  must  be  employed,  and  iheir  sub- 
jection or  extermination  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  nnd  pros- 
perity of  the  settlements  in  the  territory. 

New  Mexico  occupies  a  peculiarly  isolated  position  in  reference  to  tho 
rest  of  the  Union.  It  possesses  very  lew  navigable  streams,  mul  conse- 
quent limited  means  of  trnnsportalion.  In  fact,  it  is  a  country  sianding, 
so  to  speak,  by  itself,— an  immense  territory  containing  an  area  of  :,'I0,714 
square  miles,  with  few  settlements,  nnd  a  sparse  population.  The  nearest 
settlements  lo  the  West  are  those  about  the  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  ;  ilie  town 
of  Cliiluialiua  isdisinnt  from  the  must  souibern  settlement  of  New  Mexico 
i'M  miles,  and  most  of  the  intervening  country  is  desert, —the  traders  being 
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Usually  from  thirty  to  forty  days  transporting  loads  from  Santa  Fe  to  Chi< 
huahua  ;  to  the  east,  the  nearest  settlement  is  Fort  Leavenworth,  distant 
873  miles :  and  the  distance  to  the  nearest  port  on  the  gulf  is  about  one 
thousand  miles. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  territory  is  made  up  of  desert  wastes.  "  Its 
extreme  aridity  of  soil,''  says  a  writer,  "  and  the  consequent  deiiciency 
in  water,  must  ever  prevent  its  being  thickly  settled.  The  valley  of  the 
Del  Norte  is  fertile,  out  of  very  limited  extent;  and  the  other  portion  of 
the  province  is  comparatively  valueless  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view." 
Even  in  the  most  favored  spots,  the  crops  have  to  be  watered  artificially. 

The  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  says  Mr.  Kendall,  in  his  ''  Narrative,"  is 
generally  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  wheat,  beans, 
and  pumpkins.  The  wheat  produced  is  sometimes  of  a  very  excellent 
quality.  The  valley  of  Taos  also  ranks  among  the  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  territory.  Here  also  wheat  and  corn  are  raised  in  good  crops. 
.  There  is  said  to  be  little  timber  in  New  Mexico,  except  in  the  mountains 
and  along  the  water  courses, — the  table-lands  being  generally  all  open 
prairie. 

Yet  New  Mexico  is  not  without  her  natural  resources.  These  consist 
in  pasturage  and  mines.  The  former  of  these,  indeed,  constitutes  her 
chief  source  of  wealth.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Gregg,  in  his  "  Commerce  of 
the  Prairies,"  remarks : 

"  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  indigenous  products  of  the  soil  of 
New  Mexico,  is  its  pasturage.  Most  of  the  high  table-lands  afford  the 
finest  grazing  in  the  world  ;  while  for  want  of  water,  they  are  utterly  use- 
less for  must  other  purposes.  That  scanty  moisture  which  sulHces  to  bring 
forth  the  natural  vegetation,  is  insufficient  for  agricultural  production, 
without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  The  grass  being  rarely  nipped  by  the  frost 
until  the  rains  are  over,  it  cures  upon  the  ground,  and  remains  excellent 
hay — equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  which  is  cut  and  stacked  from  our 
western  prairies.  Although  the  winters  are  rigorous,  the  feeding  of  stuck 
is  almost  unknown  in  New  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  the  extensive  herds 
of  the  country,  not  only  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  of  mules  and  horses,  gen- 
erally maintain  themselves  in  excellent  condition  upon  the  dry  pasturage 
alone  tliroiiii;h  the  cold  season,  and  until  the  rains  start  up  the  green  grass 
the  following  summer." 

The  value  of  the  mines  in  New  Mexico  cannot  at  present  be  accurately 
estimatud.  That  there  are  mines  of  considerable  extent  is  well  known  ; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  worked  for  several  years,  although,  in  conse- 
quence chielly,  no  doubt,  of  the  character  of  the  class  of  laborers  by  whom 
the  work  has  been  prosecuted,  the  yield  has  been  limited  in  quantity,  and 
in  most  cases  has  hardly  repaid  the  labor  of  working.  Still  they  deserve 
to  be  classed  among  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  what  devel- 
opments of  wealth  from  this  source,  time  and  a  more  energetic  population 
may  not  britig  to  light,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  population  of  the  territory,  according  to  the  census  of  IS.IO,  was 
01,571  ;  the  number  of  farms  0,71.5.  During  the  year  ISIO-.W,  the  num- 
ber of  deaiiis  was  1,1.57.  The  chief  localities  of  New  Mexico  arc  Bernal- 
lia,  with  7,7o2  inhabitants ;  Rio  Arilii,  l(),0f)8  inhnl)itants ;  Santa  Ann, 
4,fl5il :  Santa  Fe,  7,713  ;  San  Miguel,  7,071 ;  Taos,  0,057  ;  Valencia,  14,207. 

In  New  Mexico,  there  obtains  a  species  of  servitude  called  peonage. 
This  continued  to  exist,  even  after  the  abolition  or  prohibition  of  slavery 
by  Mexico  in  all  its  territories ;  and  is  still  recognised  under  the  present 
order  of  tilings.  The  peons  aro  for  the  most  part  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion, who  enter,  for  a  consideration,  into  a  limited  agreement  of  service, 
and  for  tin-  liiiie  arc  bound  by  the  wishes  of  their  masters.  The  relations 
between  these  parties  forms  a  topic  in  tJov.  Calhoun's  message.  These, 
he  says,  "  should  be  distinctly  defined,  each  should  understand  their  re- 
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spective  obligations,  and  appropriate  rumedius  lor  a  violation  of  them 
upon  the  part  of  either,  should  be  provided."  ' 


Irviee, 
Intions 
these, 
fir  re- 


UTAH,  OR  DESERET. 
The  Territory  of  Utah  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Stale  ol  Califor- 


nia  ;  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Ore 


of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  on  the  south  ijy  latitude  IJT  d 


on  :  ou  the  east  by  the  summit 


egrees. 


Ihe  acts  ol  Congress  providing  for  the  orsranization  oi'  this  territory,  and 
also  that  ol  New  Mexico,  expressly  stipulai'e  that  when  adniitied  in'iu  the 
Union  as  states,  they  sh.Tll  be  admitted  uiih  or  intluiul  sinv 
constitutions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission. 


ctr;/,  as  their 


Tl 
del 


ey  may 
ermine  ; 


each  be  divided  into  two  or  more  territories,  should  Congress  so  _ 

or  any  portion  of  either  or  both  of  iliem  may  be  attached  to  any  other 
stale  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
same  authoriiv 


The  state  of  California  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  (latitude  1:.')  O 


erritorv,  on  the  west  iiv  the  I 


rciion 


on  the  east  as  follows:  beijinniiii;  at  ihc 


icilic  (.)cean.  on  the  south  i)\  .Mexico,  and 


interseciion  of  laiiuule  \:l  with 


longitude  1:,'!),  ibence  runnmg  souiiierly  along  said  meridian  of  lonuiiude 
to  latitude  1)9;  thence  souilieasterly  in  a  straiu'ht  hue  to  the  river  Culora- 
lo  ai  the  point  where  it  intersects  latitude  :i5,  thence  down  the  middle  of 


the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  Mexican  buundi 


ry. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  of  California  occupies  all  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Oregon  to  Mexico,  some  SOU  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  pr(jbably  :JJI)  miles.  The  Territory  of  Utah  lie.s  between  ibe  Siale  (;f 
California  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  but  extends  southward  only 
lo  latilude  HT.  South  of  that  iiarallel,  the  Territory  of  New  .Mexico 
extends  to  the  Stale  of  C'alifornia.  Utah  is,  therefore,  bomuled  suuili  and 
east  bv  New  Mexico. 


As  is  irenerally  Unown,  the  population  of  this  Territory  consists 


fly 


of  JNIormon  emigrants  from  the  Stales,  who,  after  the  lall  of  Joe  Sniill 
and  the  desiruction  of  liie  temple  at  Nauyoo,  took  their  departure  fur  the 
Territory  of  Deseret,  where  ibe\  have  founded  a  llouri>hiiii;  colony,  under 
f  their    leader,  liriirham  Vounir,  the  successor  of  Smith. 


the  guidance   o 


Young,  (111  the  establishmeiii  of  a   lerritorial  governmeni,  was  appoinied 
(Jovernor,  by  President  i'illmore  ;  ilius  holding  the  civil  as  well  as  spirit- 


ual 


control  over 


bis  I 


leolMC. 


During  the  discussions  relative  to  the  icrrilories,  which  i 


Congress  m  ihe  >ummer  ol  is.'iii,  u  became 
inlormaiion  as  possil 


ook  phM'e  m 


desirable   lo  elicit   as 


luch 


relatiuii  lo  them  ;  and  Dr.  liernisliel,  I  hi'  a;;ent 
:jf  the  people  of  Deseret,  who  was  in  Wasbingion  at  thai  lime,  in  alien- 


ance  upon  ('(•iigress,  coiiiribuied,  in  cominunn'aiions  lo  nu'iiil 


.'I  iliat 


body,  much  valuable  inliinnatioii  in  regard  lo  the  territory  ol  Utah  ;  which, 
as  beinir  more  reliable  ihaii  anything  lo  be  obiained  from  any  other  >uurce, 
we  shall  present  in  a  i;oiuleiiscd  form,  lo  the  readers  of  these  pa;;es. 


He    bei;iiis  with    an 
lieved  lo  be  about  live  bmuir 


It  of  ibe  I  i real  liasin,  so  called.     T 


lis  IS  ne- 


■d  mill 


,  east  and  west,  by  iwi 


am 


I  seyeniv-live  in  breadth,  north  and  souih.     It  has  never 


lull 


y  ix- 


bill,  so  far  as  ii  has  been,  a  |ioriion  of  it  is  loiiiid  to  coii>i>i  ol  arid 
and  sterile  plains  ;  nnolber,  of  undnlaliiig  table  lands,  and  a  ihird  of  ele- 
vated mouiilains,  a  few  of  who^e  suminils  are  capjud  wiili  perjielual 
snow.  Some  jiorlioils  of  the  liasin  abound  in  rich  and  nutrilious  grasses, 
There  are  wiiliin  its  limits  many  streams  and  lakes,  and  of  the  laiier  iLe 
iiiosl  remarkable  is  ihi'  Ureal  Sail  Lake,  which  is  about  seveiily  mile<-  in 
length,  and  thirty  lo  ihiriy-live  in  breadth,     lis  waters  are  a  saiiiraud 
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solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt ;  and,  when  low,  considerable 
quantities  of  it  are  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  or  rather  are 
there  crystallized.  No  living  creature  can  exist  in  this  lake.  A  'sinarka- 
ble  species  of  volcano  is  to  be  found  on  its  borders.  It  is  composed  of  mud 
and  covers  several  acres.  Tiie  mud  is  raised  up  into  cones,  from  which 
steam  and  water  issue,  in  some  instances,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  into  the  air, 
with  a  loud  noise.  One  of  these  cones  ejects  hot  and  cold  water  at  short 
intervals.  From  others,  the  hut  mud  is  occasionally  thrown  out  in  every 
direction,  with  great  force. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  topography  of  this  region  is,  that  none  of  the 
streams  or  lakes  have  any  visible  outlet  either  to  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  either  lose  themselves  beneath  the  soil,  or  disappear  during  the 
severe  droughts  to  wiiicii  the  country  is  subject ;  for,  according  to  another 
authority,  it  seldom  rains  here  between  April  and  October,  except  upon 
the  high  mountains,  where  thunder  showers  are  freijuent  in  summer  and 
snow  storms  in  winter. 

Dr.  Berniiiscl  is  of  opinion,  that  no  portion  of  that  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try between  the  Great  Basin  and  the  llocky  Mountains  is  inhabitable,  ex- 
cepting tiie  valley  of  tlie  Uintah,  and  perhaps  that  of  Green  river.  The 
valleys  known  in  the  (Jreat  Basin,  are  Great  Salt  Lake  valley,  Bear  River 
valley,  Utah  valley,  Yoab  valley,  South  valley,  Sevier  valley,  and  Sand 
Pitch' valley.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  valley,  which  is  much  the  largest,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  iifteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long, 
and  from  twenty  to  forty  broad,  but  the  Salt  Lake  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  portion  of  it.  The  surface  of  the  centre  of  the  val- 
ley is  level,  but  ascends  gently  on  either  side  towards  the  mountains.  The 
character  of  the  best  soil  in  the  valleys  lliat  are  inhabitable  is  as  follows  : 
one  portion  of  it  is  a  vegetable  loam,  another  a  marly  loam,  and  a  third 
a  gravelly  stratum,  containing  a  silicia.  The  latitude  of  Great  Salt  City 
is  40  deg.  45  min.  44  sec.  North.  Its  altitude  is  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred feet.  The  climate  is  milder  and  drier  in  general  than  it  is  in  the  same 
parallel  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  other  valleys  have  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  valley,  except  that  they  are  much  smaller 
— South  valley  being  thirty  miles  Ion":  by  twenty  broad,  Utah  valley  about 
sixty  long  by  twenty  broad,  and  Sand  Pitch  valley  some  forty  or  lilty  long 
and  perhaps  twenty  wide. 

The  (iliier  authority  quoted  above,  (Mr.  Erastus  Snow,  from  the  Salt 
Lake  City),  says,  in  relation  to  timber,  that  the  whole  country  is  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  that  article.  A  little  may  be  found  on  the  sides  of 
some  of  ihc  high  rocky  mountains,  and  on  the  "  canons  "  or  deep  gorges 
of  the  tnouniains  whence  issue  the  mountain  streams.  On  the  tnlile  lands, 
the  undulating  plains,  and  the  isolated  hills,  there  is  none.  There  are, 
however,  small  groves  of  cotton  wood  and  box  elder  on  the  bottoms  of 
some  of  the  principal  streams. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  Indian  corn,  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products  ;  and  all  the  garden  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  of  the  Union,  are  iiroduced  in  great  perfection,  '-ot- 
ton,  sugar,  and  rice,  are  not  susceplible  of  cultivation  in  the  region  des- 
cribed ;  tobacco  and  sweet  potatoes  can  be  produced  in  limited  (juantities. 
Only  a  few  portions  of  the  valleys  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and  upon 
the  rest  but  limited  crops  can  be  raised,  as  artificial  irrigation  in  agricul- 
ture is  indis|)ensable  to  success. 

The  poiiulation  of  Deseret,  in  the  early  part  of  1850,  was  estimated  ut 
about  fifieen  thousand  persons,  located  principally  in  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and 
Sand  I'itch  viillcys:  liiree-Hmrths  of  whom  are  natives  of  our  Iv.istern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States  :  n  small  portion  are  from  our  Southern  Stales, 
and  the  rest  emigrants  from  Europe.  The  po|iulation  has  since  no  doubt 
largely  increased  by  emigration,  the  number  of  emigriinis  annually  being 
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from  two  to  three  thousand.  Dr.  Bernhisel  thinks  the  inhnhiinhli'  tioriiims 
of  the  Great  Basin  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of  from  oiu'  liundrod 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  tliousand  ;  as  stated,  the  remaining  portions  of  tho 
territory  are  nearly  or  altogether  uninhabitable. 

A  description  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  as  given  by  Dr.  B.,  may  not  he 
uninteresting.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  near  the 
base  of  a  mountain,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Utah  outlet,  or  the  river 
Jordan,  and  about  twenty-five  southeast  of  the  hike  whose  nmni'  ii  bears. 
There  is  a  beautiful  stream  running  tiirough  the  town,  called  "  City  creek." 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a  rather  extensive  scale  ;  the  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  all  of  them  are  eight  rods  wide.  Kiich  lot 
contains  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  and  each  stjuare  eight  lots.  There 
are  four  public  squares  in  the  city.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  are 
small,  but  commodious,  and  in  general  constructed  of  "fii/o/io',"  or  sun- 
dried  brick.  Atnong  the  i)ublic  buildings,  are,  a  house  fur  pulilic  worship, 
a  council-house,  and  a  bath-iiouse,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  an- 
other temple,  larger  and  more  magnificent  than  that  formerly  built  nt 
Nauvoo.  The  city  is  divided  into  nineteen  wards,  in  s'lme  of  wiiicb,  at 
the  time  of  Dr.  B.'s  communicaiing  his  inforiuation,  schoi.l-limiM's  had 
been  erected,  with  the  intention  of  esiablis'hing  one  in  each  ward  to  bo 
sustained  at  the  public  expense.  The  sciiools  in  operaticm  were  in  a  nour- 
ishing condition,  and  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  Matliematics,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  German,  were  taugiit  in  them. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  Deseret,  Dr.  B.  was  unable  to 
state,  but  it  was  very  large,  cotisiderinj  the  short  time  since  ilie  lirst  settle- 
nient  was  made.  He  spe;iks  uf  one  field  which  contained  six  tbou>and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  acres,  and  the  fence  around  which  was  about 
fifteen  miles  in  length. 

There  is  a  printing-press  in  the  valley  ;  as  early  as  1850,  there  were  four 
grist  mills  and  six  saw  mills  in  successful  operation,  while  it  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  paper  mill,  and  also  to  manufacture  linen  and  woiijeu 
cloths  suHicient  fur  home  consumption  ;  and  in  July,  ISf)!,  iiuelliiieiioe  v.'us 
received  of  a  project  of  a  rail-road  soon  to  be  built.  Dr.  B.  disitbiisis  the 
public  mind  of  an  impression  that  exists,  that  property  is  held  in  common 
in  Deseret.  This,  be  says,  is  a  great  error. — every  man  liolding  liis  pro- 
perty in  his  own  rigiit.  These  ^eiileiiKnts  beinir  on  liie  bigliwiiy  tu  Cali- 
fornia, tens  of  thousands  of  einisrants  from  the  United  .'states  tiiul  therein 
a  place  to  rest  their  wearied  limbs, , is  will  as  to  recruit  theii  aiuimtls  and 
stores  of  provisions  previous  to  entering  the  deserts  on  tiieir  onward 
journey. 

M;my  defamatory  reports  have  been  spread  abroad  in  relation  to  the 
Mormons  and  their  leader,  Young:  hut  so  far  as  a  naht  jnilsjment  can  bo 
formed  from  their  works,  tliey  certainly  give  evidence  of  ijciiii;  an  enler- 
prisin;;,  industrious,  and  orderly  people  ;  wiiile  the  fact  that  Brigliain  Young 
was  adjudged  worthy  by  the' I'rcsident  to  he  appointed  tioveriidr  of  the 
Territory,  must  be  reijardcd  as  alfording  no  slight  refutation  of  the  deroga- 
tory statements  regarding  his  cbaracter. 
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New  Jt'rsi'j* 

. .   ■irtii.;t»'i. 

.   ;i7;i.tiiii. 

H.:tjii 

Pcniisv  Ivaiii.i  . . . 

.■J,:iH,r'!l7. 

i,7ji.(p:i:i. 

.     44li(HI 

lli'Iimari' 

.      '.1.1,1117. 

.      7^.1117. 

.       -M-.'O 

.Maryland 

.  :i7."i.i."iii. 

4.:!I,-J:I-.'. 

.     Ill.ll.VI 

Disi.iirCiiluiuliia. 

.    ri!.ii7ii. 

:n7i.'i. 

i;:i 

Viriiinla 

..i.i'.M.Hii:i. 

1. -.Mil  7117. 

.     IVI.IIIIII 

Norili  ( 'irtiliiia  . , 

. .    f-)i.-^H7(). 

,    7.".:i.41!l. 

.    i:i>iiii 

Hi.iuli  ('ar.illim.. 

,      IlliH.'.MT. 

.    .a!ll,:i(tH. 

.     '.'-I-Jnll 

f  ieiiraia 

. .    P>'-<.7-Jli. 

.    (Hll.ll!!.'. 

.     liJ.IKHl 

Florida 

M)  I.V.I. 

.14.477. 

.  ri'jii,7.")ii. 

.   .'):i.7'<ii 

Alubtuuii 

..   77'.i,lllll. 

.   jii.7v;\i 

Cuvsr.s,    I'Kvsrs,   Pgf.tnt 

IHjl)  IHIII.  MII.K9. 

Mis.sissippi (ill,'i.4H.-t..    ;i7."i.(l'il..    47.151 

'I'l'iiiicssia' l.llllii.'Jlll. .    f.li.-.'hl. .    4,'>,;i-,>i 

Ki'iiiiukv !ni:i.:iu..  ~:'.i.r'-y..  -iiirido 

Oh  (I. . . ; 1.1>H1.,I4I>. . l„'il!i.4il'; . .    :i!i.!l(i4 

liiiliaiia !l'.KI.-J.-(-'..    Il-.'i  Niii  .     :i;i  flHI 

Mi.-lili;an 4II-.'.II41 . .    JI-J.-.;i;il. .    r.li,-JO 

iiiiiMiis R'u,;iti4 . .   47ii.i^';i..   .'>ii.40,> 

WisriMisin  iiiij.'iiw..    :«i.!ii."i     a-X'.m 

l.iwi Iil-.''.'47..      4:tlll..    ,-|(lill4 

,Mi iri (ifi-.',<MI7..    :K1.7(i-J..    Ii7,;itl0 

.\rkaiisas l!iH.7iHl..      il7.:i74..    5-J.lfl8 

l.iiiii.iairi "ij;!.!!!!!..    :i.V,',41l..    4(1,4:U 

Tcva 'JOO.niKt  .(esllniiilwlj2-.'3.(inrt 

Cilihirnia Irtl.lllMI. .          "          ItW.lWl 

MiiiCMila  liTrlliiry         0.077 «),(KK» 

New  Mixicc)    "  01, ."4 '.'10.744 

llali                 "  'J0.0Oi)..(('sliniaIi'd)IH7.ni3 

( Iri'ijon  ••  la  a-J'J ;(4 1  ,Wi 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS  CONTAINING  20,000  INHABITANTS,  AND 

UPWARDS. 


I'lirllnnil. 
lliiiiiiin.i 

liOWull 

H|iriiiel\ii|il,,,, 
I'riiviiltincK . . 
New  lliiVMh  , 
New  Viitl*,.. 
Hriuiklvn  . . . , 
Alliiiny  .,,,.. 

Illlll'llln 

Uiic'l\ii>ii<r  . . . 
WiiiiiiiiKhuru 

■I'rny 

Kymc'inti  , ,,. 
Ntnvurli  , . . . . 


.,Me,.. 


,11.  t.. 

,t'l.,, 
,N,V, 


..N  J. 


|KS«,  1R4I(. 

aiKii) i,-).s>i« 

lllH.tMH IIIUHII 

IW.IIIil MO.TlKi 

lll.llll'i HI.W) 

4i..ii;i '2:i,i7i 

,  iNfl'.m i4,rtw) 

.ftis.ma ,.  3k,7i-j 

,  \M1  HfiM ;i(i.'j;t;i  I  Mnhiic aiu  . 

I  Wl.ni  ;ia,7v!l    Limisvllle Ky.. 

,  •liWnil IH.'Jia  1  niirinmili (Hii.i. 

,  illl.ftlll iill.llM  llliiriiit Mich 

.    ;ill,tHl .lliHI  I  (.•|iic;it!0 III... 

,  SiK.fHSl l!l,;i;il  JMilwiiukie Wis, 

,  w,vi;m (i„-i(K  SI.  i.duis Jio.. 

,  IIH.HH.l '^,W->  1  New  Orleans . . ,  La  . . 


I'ntofon N.  J.. 

l'liihiilel|ihiii,  ..I'm... 

Iluliiiiiure Md  .. 

Wiishlnpton,  ...I).  C. 

Uicliiiioiul Va  .., 

t'luirli'Ston S.  C. 

HtiViumah (la 


1850.  1840. 

21.H41 7,.')nfi 

4iw,:t.v.> aw.sas 

iiiiiuii luj.ais 

4n,(K)l  2;t.364 

i!7,48;t ao.iM 

4-.',«m 41,137 

,  27,841  11,214 

20.,m:( 12,672 

4:!,21i  21,210 

,110.108 40,382 

.  21,0.')7 il,l(l2 

28,209 4,47i» 

,  2IMI20 1,700 

,  82.744 10.409 

.119,283 102,193 


SLAVE  POrULATION. 


(INrM'liKii  IN    riiK  roi'ri..4iios  of  st.itks.) 


New  Jerwy 

iviiimylviiolu .,, 

liiBliiwiirn, ,,.,,, 
Miir>'lui\il.i ,  .i.t 
Viryiiiiii  ,..,,., 
Niirlli  t'iii'ull|\ii,, 
HiMiili  Ciinilliiu, 

('i!iiri!Ui, ,. 

i''l(iri(lii 

Alalmiiin 


IH.IO.  1810. 

III! 074 

„• 04 

„    «.08M 2.li0."> 

,,  W,«04 Wl.4!tt 

.AV.WMl ii^"'.!^ 

,VF<i»4l'J 24f,H|7 

,;iHi,vjn 3-.'7.ii;h 

,,;illl.«OH 2811,914 

,  4ii,;i:i,i 2.-),7i7 

,,3l4,lW:i 2.->3„W2 


IPjO. 

Mi<sissi|i|ii 308.107.. 

'rennessee 237.020. . 

Kenluoky 211,237.. 

.Missmiri .* 87,7ii7. . 

.\rK;iii>:is 

Louisiana 

Te.vas 


.2411,917. 
.  02.(100. 


1840. 

.in.->,2n 

.  I83,(j."i8 
.  182,258 
.  58,240 
.  19,9,-i3 
.  107,S22 


ToUil. . ..-.., , 3,178,0,75 2,483,138 


*  Mmiiu  llivv  "laves  may  pribaljly  still  e.\ist  in  llli^  stale. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

LETTER  POSTAGE. 
Rates  of  Postage  vnJer  the  act  of  3d  March,  1851, 


UISTANCES  INLAND. 


Nol  over  3000  miles,  if  prepaid 

"  *'        "       if  unpaid 

Over  3000  miles,  \C  prepaid 

"  **  if  unpaid 

To  or  Trom  Canada  and  British  N.  Am.  Provinces,  not  over  3000  iiilles, 
prepayment  optional 

To  or  Trum  Canada  and  British  N.  Am.  I'rov.,  over  3000  miles,  prepayment 
oullonnl 

Drop  letters  or  letters  not  to  lie  mailed 

Advertised  letters,  in  adililion  tii  reKuIar  (HMtage 

Letters  delivered  li  y  carriers,  never  to  exceed  two  cents  each 

Way  letters,  stich  as  are  given  In  mail  carriers,  in  addition  to  postage. . . . 

SEA  LETTERS,  in  whole  or  in  part— 

Not  over  3,5U0  miles,  prepayment  required,  except  to  German  Slates 

Over  2,500  miles 

Ship-letters,  or  such  as  are  carried  by  steamboat  or  ship  masters,  in  addi- 
tion to  postage , .* 


hall 
oz. 

one 

01. 

oz. 

two 

oz. 

CU. 

cts. 

cts. 

CIS, 

3 
5 
6 

10 

6 
10 
12 

ao 

9 
15 
18 
30 

12 
20 
24 
40 

10 

20 

30 

40 

15 

1 
1 
1 
1 

30 

1 
1 

1 
1 

45 
1 
1 

1 
1 

60 

1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
80 

20 
40 

30 
60 

40 
80 

a 

S 

3 

3 

15 

25 
30 
SO 

50 

75 
1 
1 
1 
1 

50 
100 


PRINTED  MATTER 

^/'eiospaperl  and  periodicals  regularly  svhscrihtd  for,  not  exceeding  three  ounces  in  uiight— 
postage  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 


DISTANCES. 


Not  over  50  miles,  per  quarter 

Over  .50,  and  not  over  300  miles,  \>ct  quarter. 

( )ver  3(10,  and  not  over  IMMI  miles 

Over  1000,  iind  not  over  2000  miles 

Over  21101),  and  not  over  4000  miles 

Over  4000  miles,  [ler  quarter 


cts. 


cts.   cts. '  cts. 


Weekly  papers  free  of  postage  In  the  county  where  published. 


21 


'  2J| 

I  1  5  ^ 

'  n  3j 

20  10  5 

25  '  12i|  6i 

30  1  15  I  7i 


TRANSIENT  MATTER, 

Embracing  ffeuispapers  and  Magazines  not  sent  to  regular  Subscribers,  Books,  Circulars, 

Engravings,  i-c. 


DISTANCES. 

Postage  to  be  prepaid. 

loz 
cts. 

2oz. 

cts. 

2 
4 

6 
8 
lU 

3oz, 

CIS. 

3 
0 
0 
12 

15 

4oz. 
cts. 

4 

8 
12 
16 
20 

Soz. 

cts. 

5 
10 
IS 
20 
25 

Ooz. 

cts. 

0 
12 
18 
24 
30 

7oz. 

cts. 

7 
14 
21 
28 
35 

8oz. 

els, 

8 
16 
24 
32 
40 

Ooz, 

cts. 

9 
18 
27 
36 
45 

10  ni 
cts. 

When  sent  not  over  300  miles     

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

10 

Over  500,  and  not  over  1,500 

20 

Over  1,.500,  and  nolover2.5()0 

:io 

Over  2  500.  and  nol  over  3,500 

40 

Over  3,500  miles 

50 

A  variety  of  details  in  the  bill  relate  to  the  postal  treaties  of  the  Untied  States  with  foreign 
countries,  which  we  do  not  deem  essential  to  be  Introduced  here. 


>    3i 


15 

35 
30 


D     50 


SO 


n 

75 

1 

1 

1 

1 

tfl 

50 

BO 

100 

2 

3 

weiffht— 


a   a 


cts. '  cts. 


2J 

u 

5 

2J 

i     7^ 

a» 

10 

5 

1  12^ 

«i 

|15 

■<'4 

culart, 


9oz.' 

10  01 

cts. 

cts. 

n 

10 

IH 

a) 

27 

30 

30 

40 

45 

50 

vlth  foreigx 


